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Office  TJ.  8.  Geological  and 
Geogbaphical  Subvey  of  the  Tebbitobies, 

Washington^  March  15, 1877. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  approval,  and  for  publica- 
tion, the  Ninth  Annual  Beport  of  the  United  St9>ted  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Survey  of  the  Territories,  embracing  the  principal  results  of 
the  work,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  office,  during  the  year  1875,  when 
the  Survey  continued  the  work  of  the  two  previous  seasons  in  Colorado, 
eompleting  the  southern  and  southwestern  portions  of  that  Territory, 
and  including  a  belt,  fifteen  miles  in  width  of  Northern  New  Mexico 
and  Eastern  Utah. 

The  entire  force  of  the  Survey  was  divided  into  seven  parties  for 
special  duty,  four  of  which  were  assigned  to  specific  areas  for  the  per- 
formance of  topographical  and  geological  work.  The  fifth  party  at- 
tended to  the  primary  triangulation,  the  sixth  collected  photographic 
Tiews  of  the  most  interesting  scenery  and  ancient  ruins,  while  the  sev- 
enth transported  the  supplies  to  the  various  districts. 

The  areas  for  exploration  the  present  season  were  much  farther  from 
the  base  of  supplies  than  heretofore,  rendering  the  labor  greater,  and 
causing  great  loss  of  time  in  traveling  to  and  from  these  bases.  Yet  the 
amount  of  topographical  and  geological  work  accomplished  has  not  been 
exceeded  by  that  of  any  previous  year. 

As  heretofore,  the  starting  point  was  at  Denver.  The  first  or  south- 
em  division  operated  in  Southeastern  Colorado.  It  was  composed  of 
A.  D.  Wilson,  chief  topographer,  directing  ^  Franklin  Bhoda,  assistant 
topographer;  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich,  geologist^  with  two  packers  and  a 
cook.  The  district  snrve .  ed  by  this  party  embraced  an  area  of  12,000 
aqnare  miles.  Within  these  limits,  Mr.  Wilson  made  143  stations  on  the 
more  commanding  peaks. 

A  system  of  triangles  was  extended  over  the  whole  area,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  topographical  sketches  and  angles  were  taken,  baromet- 
rical readings  were  made  at  all  occupied  points,  at  all  camps,  passes,. 

and  other  places  of  note  visited  during  the  season.    Many  of  the  sta- 
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tions  bave  been  carefully  connected  in  height  by  fore  and  back  angles 
of  elevation  and  depression,  to  be  used  as  a  check  on  the  barometric 
heights,  while  the  heights  of  all  Ipcated  points  have  been  determined  by 
a  system  of  angles  of  depression  and  elevation. 

The  district  assigned  to  this  division  for  the  summer  of  1875  joined  on 
to  the  south  borders  of  that  surveyed  in  1873  and  1874.  Longitude 
1040  30'  formed  the  eastern,  longitude  108°  the  western,  and  36^  45' 
north  latitude  the  southern  boundaries. 

A  plan  for  the  most  rapid  and  successful  completion  of  the  work  un- 
dertaken was  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson,  and  subsequently  carried  out  as 
proposed.    This  district  contained  the  foot-hills  sloping  eastward  from 
the  Front  Range,  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Sangre  de  Oristo 
Range,  the  southern  end  of  San  Luis  Valley,  the  extension  of  the  La 
Plata  Mountains,  and  the  lower  country  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  and  its 
tributaries.    A  small  portion  of  the  sedimentary  eastern  foor-hills  was 
first  surveyed,  and  the  work  then  carried  westward  to  the  mountainoas 
vicinity  of  the  Upper  Rio  Grande.    Instead  of  forming  a  well-defined, 
sharply-limited  range,  the  mountains  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  have  the 
form  of  a  high  plateau,  with  numerous  isolated  peaks.    Both  the  plateau 
and  the  peaks  mentioned  are  volcanic.    From  the  position  of  volcanic 
beds  composing  the  higher  peaks,  it  may  be  inferred  that  at  one  time  the 
snmmit  of  the  plateau  extended  to  a  considerably  higher  altitude  than 
at  present.    Toward  the  southwest,  it  drops  off  suddenly  into  the  lower 
country,  containing  the  Rios  Piedra  and  Pinos,  presenting  a  line  of  steep, 
rough  mountains,  formed  in  part  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  plateau, 
in  part  by  the  peaks  above  mentioned,  the  former  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  rich  land  in  the  valleys  of  the  two  rivers.    Here,  as  at  so  many  points 
in  the  districts  surveyed  by  the  southern  division,  the  geological  features 
determine  the  orographic  character.   With  the  plateau  end  the  volcanic 
beds  and  the  sedimentariesof  Cretaceous  age  set  in.  But  few  stratigraph- 
leal  disturbances  have  changed  the  relative  position  of  the  beds,  and 
the  country  therefore  shows  regular  features.     Long  lines  of   high 
ridges,  abrupt  on  the  north  side,  sloping  more  gently  toward  the  south, 
extend  from  east  to  west,  and  are  cut  by  the  drainage  of  the  San  Juan. 
Eastward,  the  edge  of  the  plateau  recedes,  losing  at  the  same  time  some 
of  its  roughness,  and  a  broad  expanse  of  comparatively  low  bluff  conn- 
try  appears.    Rich  valleys,  partly  timbered  or  covered  with  grnsa,  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  larger  streams,  owing  their  formations  to  the  rapid 
erosions  and  ready  disintegration  of  the  shales  belonging  to  Cretaceous 
No.  2.    Springs  containing  an  unusual  amount  of  mineral  ingredients, 
some  of  them  hot,  occur  in  these  valleys.    Owing  to  the  slight  south- 
erly dip  of  the  Cretaceous  beds,  this  formation  claims  a  considerable  area 
of  the  region  extending  from  the  Rio  Animas  eastward  to  the  border  of 
the  district.    Above  the  well-determined  strata  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  a  series 
of  shales  and  sandstones  set  in,  in  which  no  characteristic  fossils  what- 
ever were  found.    They  reach  a  thickness  of  about  3,000  feet,  and  con- 
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tain  coal  at  a  number  of  points.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  determine 
their  geological  age  with  any  degree  of  certainty  nntil  carefal  compari- 
8008  of  the  parallel  formations  observed  by  Mr.  Holmes  and  Dr.  Peale 
can  be  made.  The  absence  of  fossils  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  bat  none 
were  foond,  although  many  sqnare  miles  were  traversed  containing  the 
series.  Speaking  with  the  reserve  that  imperfect  comparison  of  the 
Dotes  taken  dict<ates,  it  wonld  appearthat the  Trinidad  coal-bearing  series 
is  parallel  to  this  one. 

After  having  completed  the  snrvey  of  this  lower  region  along  the  Bio 
San  Joan  and  its  tribataries,  the  work  was  continaed  to  the  extension 
of  the  La  Plata  Mountains.  Here  again  volcanic  rocks  were  met  with, 
identical  in  every  respect  with  those  farther  north  and  west.  Here,  as 
well  as  previously  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Pinos  and  Piedra,  evidence 
of  former  glaciers  was  found.  Considerable  areas  showed  the  grooving 
and  striation  of  rocks  in  positUj  prodaced  by  the  motion  of  ice  and 
bowlders.  Deep  canons  were  cut  into,  volcanic  conglomerate  occurring 
there,  that  had  not  preserved  the  grooving  and  striation,  however,  owing 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  yields  to  the  effect  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ences. A  gentle  slope  eastward  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  that  there  reached 
to  the  yonngest  member  of  the  group,  basalt,  gradually  merged  into 
the  San  Luis  Valley.  Affected  by  local  basaltic  eruptions,  as  well  as  by 
the  easterly  dip  of  the  volcanic  beds,  the  drainage  on  the  west  side  of 
thisvalley  presents  some  interesting  features,  consisting  in  sudden  curves 
northward.  Northward,  the  unbroken  flows  of  basalt  continue  on  the 
vest  side  of  the  valley  nntil  Eio  Alamosa  is  reached,  where  they  end 
and  drift  begins.  A  number  of  volcanic  .bluffs,  trending  nearly  north 
and  Bonth,  separate  this  portion  from  the  valley  through  which  the  Bio 
Grande  runs  after  making  its  turn  southward  west  of  Fort  Garland. 
This  region,  geologically,  is  more  interesting  than  the  western  one,  on 
account  of  the  evidence  furnished  demonstrating  the  existence  of  two 
very  large  lakes  at  the  close  of  the  volcanic  activity  there.  The  two 
were  connected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  water  south  of  Fort  Garland,  and 
the  lower  one  extended  southward  nearly  to  the  Eio  Colorado.  At  that 
time,  too,  the  course  of  the  Bio  Grande  was  different  from  its  present 
one.  By  the  formation  of  a  narrow  canon  in  the  basaltic  beds,  the  course 
of  the  river  was  deflected,  the  lakes  drained,  and  the  topography  left  very 
nearly  in  the  shape  we  now  observe  it.  The  accurate  determination  of 
all  the  points  connected  with  the  existence  of  these  lakes  offers  no  ma- 
terial  obstacle,  but  requires  by  far  more  time  than  could  be  bestowed 
npon  it  in  the  regulsir  course  of  the  survey. 

Separating  the  eastern  foot-hills  and  the  great  plains  from  San  Luis 
Valley  is  the  southern  continuation  of  the  Sangre  de  Crlsto  Bange. 
Several  peaks  of  this  range  rise  to  an  elevation  of  nearly  14,000  feet, 
while  many  of  them  reach  13,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Here  again  meta- 
morphlc  rocks  set  in,  containing  indications  of  metalliferous  veins. 
Sedimentary  beds,  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous  and  Cretaceous  ages, 
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the  latter  only  oq  the  eastern  slope,  however,  rest  against  the  inetamor- 
phic  "core"  of  the  range.  Volcanic  emptionsof  the  trachytic  series 
have  occurred,  and  show  an  arrangement  parallel  to  the  general  coarse 
of  the  chain.  A  more  or  less  isolated  group  of  peaks  is  north  of  Fort  Gar- 
land, termed  the  Sierra  Blanca.  Passes  are  both  north  and  south  of  it, — 
Mosca  Pass  and  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  and  Abeyta  Passes.  While  Gre- 
taceons  beds,  overlying  the  Garboniferous  and  subjected  to  considerable 
disturbances,  slope  off  from  •  the  range  toward  the  eastward,  their  area 
is  somewhat  limited,  as  the  Lignitic  group  there  again  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Baton  Hills  and  north  of  them.  Lithologically,  this  is  iden- 
tical with  the  one  observed  on  the  Bio  San  Juan.  Gomparisons  of  the 
succession  of  strata  and  relative  thickness,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Endlich's  report.  The  age  of  this  group  has  for  some  time  occupied  the 
attention  of  geologists,  and  given  occasion  for  dissenting  views.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  results  obtained  during  the  past  season  will 
not  admit  of  a  definite  decision  with  regard  thereto.  They  will  at  least 
be  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  those  of  explorers  having  merely 
travelexl  over  a  limited  area,  as  so  large  a  continuous  district  containing 
the  formation  has  been  examined.  It  is  not  possible  at  present  to  state 
positively  what  these  results  will  be;  but,  from  the  observations  taken 
in  the  field,  it  can  be  deduced  that  the  age  of  the  Lignitic  group  near 
Trinidad  is  not  Cretaceous.  A  full  discussion  of  this  important  subject 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  Beport. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  examination  of  the  just-mentioned  grou^, 
the  work  of  the  season  was  connected  to  the  north  and  northeast  with 
that  of  1874,  and  therewith  finished.  On  October  12,  the  party  returned 
to  Denver,  having  fully  accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent 
out.  important  and  useful  information  has  been  obtained  regarding 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  district,  and  data  have  been 
obtained  for  the  preparation  of  a  topographical  and  geological  map  of 
the  area  surveyci. 

The  southwestern  division  was  conducted  by  W.  H.  Holmes  as  geolo- 
gist, with  G.  B.  Ghittenden  as  chief  topographer  and  T.  S.  Brandegee 
as  assistant  topographer.    Mr.  Brandegee  also  acted  as  botanist. 

The  area  assigned  to  this  division  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  work 
done  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  1874,  or  a  line  about  on  the  meridian  of  108^ 
west  longitude ;  on  the  south  by  the  parallel  of  36^  45';  on  the  west  by 
meridian  109^  30' ;  and  on  the  north  by  37©  30'  north  latitude.  These 
boundaries  include  an  area  of  about  six  thousand  five  hundred  square 
miles.  An  area  of  about  five  hundred  square  miles  was  surveyed  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  on  the  outward  march.  Here  Mr. 
Ghittenden  made  about  twelve  stations,  connecting  with  the  former 
work  and  completing  the  sheets  to  the  proposed  eastern  line  of  the  Sur- 
vey. 

The  easternmost  line  of  the  district  assigned  to  this  division  was  over 
four  hundred  miles  from  Denver.  The  party  arrived  there  on  the  30th 
June,  and  commenced  \vork  immediately. 
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The  work  was  generally  done  by  means  of  the  plane-table,  and  reen- 
forced  bj  both  vertical  and  drainage  sketches  from  all  the  stations,  and 
also  by  time-meanders  of  all  the  main  streams,  and  generally  by  a  run- 
Ding  sketch  of  the  routes  traveled.  The  main  stations  averaged  one  to 
every  seventy-five  square  miles  of  area. 

By  meandering,  Mr.  Chittenden  surveyed  the  San  Juan  River,  the  La 
Plata,  the  Mancos,  and  the  Dolores,  all  of  them  considerable  streams, 
and  besides  these  the  McElmo  and  Montezuma  Creeks,  which,  though 
well  defined  stream-beds,  contain  no  running  water.  These  last-named 
dry  rivers  are  each  upward  of  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable part  of  their  course  are  in  deep  cauons.  In  the  meander,  he  made 
a  trigonometric  location  as  often  as  once  in  ten  miles. 

The  great  trouble  in  working  was  lack  of  water.  The  party  were 
ofteo  obliged  to  ride  out  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty  miles  from  the 
rivers  to  make  a  station  and  back  again  for  camp,  because  outside  of 
the  rivers  themselves  there  was  no  water  at  all. 

Id  regard  to  the  systems  of  working  generally  employed  now  in  the 
different  surveys  west  of  the  Missonri  River,  the  plane-table  dystem, 
which  was  generally  used  this  summer,  is  admirably  adapted  to  a  low, 
broken  country,  where  good  '^points"  are  abundant,  and  works  also  ex- 
tremely wen  in  a  simple  canon  country,  where  there  are  surrounding 
prominent  poiftts  at  not  too  great  distance.  But  in  a  mountain  country, 
it  coald  not  be  used  to  any  advantage,  and  was  eventually  abandoned 
in  all  the  mountain  work.  In  low,  broken,  and  ca&on  country,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  best  system  that  can  be  used ;  but,  in  the  ordinary  rolling  and 
mountainous  country  of  the  Northwest,  it  will  not  repay  the  extra  weight 
and  time  which  its  use  entails. 

In  any  but  a  very  mountainous  country,  a  system  of  meander  seems 
to  be  almost  necessary  to  make  work  on  a  scale  of  four  inches  to  a  mile 
complete.  It  is  the  abuse,  and  not  the  use,  of  the  old  odometer  system 
that  has  brought  it  into  so  much  discredit.  If  properly  checked,  the 
meanders  give  to  the  more  important  portions  of  the  country,  as  the  trav- 
eled routes  and  principal  rivers,  the  greater  degree  of  accuracy  which 
is  their  due.  The  third  and  only  remaining  system  in  use  in  the  West 
is  that  generally  em[)loyed  on  this  Survey,  and  formerly  used  both  in  the 
California  Survey  and  in  thatof  the  fortieth  parallel.  Itconsists  of  a  sys- 
tem of  vertical  and  horizontal  sketches  based  on  a  rather  elaborate  tri- 
angulation,  and  checked  by  numerous  angles,  both  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal. This  system  is  pecaliarly  adapted  to  arollingor  moantainons  coun- 
try, and  in  such  country  cannot  be  equaled  by  either  of  the  other  modes. 
It  works  well,  too,  in  country  of  diCFerent  character,  and  is  probably,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  system  on  which  to  base  work  in  the  average  coun- 
try of  the  West.  It  should,  hqwever,  be  supplemented  by  good  mean- 
ders of  all  the  main  roads  and  rivers.  In  the  work  of  the  Survey  this 
summer,  the  three  systems  were  employed,  and  the  above  remarks  are 
the  immediate  result  of  the  summer's  observations. 
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The  party  completed  aboat  six  thoasand  square  miles  in  the  West, 
being  obliged,  after  the  trouble  with  the  Indians,  to  leave  nnworked  a 
small  corner  in  the  Northwest,  requiring  about  five  days  to  be  completed. 
This  piece  of  ground  joins  directly  on  to  Mr.  Oanuett's  uncompleted 
area,  and  lies  entirely  west  of  the  Colorado  line.  In  going  to  and  from 
the  work,  six  full  weeks  were  spent  in  marching.  Mr.  Chittenden  worked 
about  six  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles,  and  made  eighty -four 
main  stations. 

The  geological  examination  by  Mr.  Holmes  was  fruitful  of  most  im- 
portant results.  His  investigations  were  extended  from  Colorado  into 
portions  of  Utah,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico. 

In  1874,  Dr.  Endlich  examined  the  district  lying  to  the  east,  so  that 
Mr.  Holmes  took  up  the  work  where  he  left  off  at  108^  west  longltade, 
and  carried  it  without  difficulty  to  109^  3(K.  In  general,  the  geology  is  not 
greatly  complicated.  The  section  of  stratified  rocks  exposed  extends 
from  the  Tertiary  to  the  Carboniferous,  including  about  2,000  feet 
of  the  former  and  slight  exposures  merely  of  the  latter.  About  9,000 
feet  of  measures  passed  under  examination.  Of  other  rocks,  there 
are — four  small  areas  of  trachyte,  one  limited  area  of  metamorphic 
rock,  and  a  few  unimportant  dikes. 

Beginning  at  the  east.  Dr.  Endlich's  section  on  meridian  108<^  inclades 
the  entire  series,  beginning  with  the  Lower  Carboniferous  in  the  north 
and  extending  up  into  the  Tertiary  at  the  south.  The  strike  is  east  and 
west,  the  dip  south  from  5^  to  45^.  Working  to  the  westward,  Mr. 
Holmes  found  the  whole  series  flattening  out,  i.  e.,  approaching  a  hori- 
zontal position.  At  the  same  time,  a  gentle  rise  toward  the  northwest 
brings  the  Cretaceous  rocks  to  the  surface,  or  at  least  up  to  the  general 
level  of  the  country.  The  Tertiary  formations  are,  therefore,  confined  to 
the  southeast.  From  Station  I,  an  outcrop  of  the  light-c>olored  sandstone 
belonging  to  the  base  of  this  series  could  be  traced  along  its  entire 
course  through  the  district. 

The  heaviest  seam  of  coal  examined  in  these  beds  is  26  feet  in  thick- 
ness.  It  is  rather  light  and  impure  on  the  surface,  but  probably  of 
moderately  good  quality.  A  number  of  less  important  seams  were 
also  observed. 

West  of  the  Sio  La  Plata,  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  are  raised  to  a 
higher  plane  by  a  slight  monoclinal  fold,  after  which  they  spread  out 
to  the  west,  forming  the  Mesa  Verde.  This  mesa  extends  nearly  to 
the  San  Juan  on  the  south,  west  beyond  the  Eio  Mancos,  and  north  to 
the  middle  of  the  district,  an  area  of  more  than  700  square  miles.  On 
these  three  sides,  the  mesa  breaks  abruptly  off*  in  lines  of  irregular, 
escarped  cliffs,  generally  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  »  height. 

The  striking  features  of  this  series  are  the  exposures  of  two  horizons 
of  massive  sandstones.  The  upper  forms  the  top  of  the  mesa;  the  lower, 
1,000  feet  below,  produces  a  subordinate  shelf.  Shales  intervene  be- 
tween the  sandstones  of  the  Lignitic  and  the  upper  sandstones  of  the 
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mesa,  and  between  these  and  the  lower  sandstones.  Around  the  base  of 
tbe  Diesa,  the  Middle  Gretaceoas  shales  outcrop.  The  belt  covered  by  these 
IS  Darrow,  and  is  followed  by  the  hard  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group, 
which  aiB  very  persistent  here  as  elsewhere,  and  occupy  the  higher  level 
of  the  entire  mesa  country  to  the  west  and  north.  The  Jurassic  strata 
and  the  "red  beds"  are  exposed  in  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  numer- 
OQS  canons  and  stream -courses,  the  latter  only  in  the  greater  valleys  and 
in  patches  about  the  bases  of  the  trachy  tic  areas.  The  Jurassic  section 
is,  in  the  upper  part,  almost  identical  with  the  corresponding  series  in 
other  parts  of  Colorado,  but  at  the  base  has  a  larger  development  of  soft 
sandstones  and  marls.  The  identitication  rests  upon  the  analogy  of 
position  and  lithology.  The  '^red  beds"  are  massive  sandstones  and 
conglomerates,  as  usual. 

The  only  important  mountains  are  the  Sierra  La  Plata.  They  lie  to- 
ward the  northwest,  and  are  principally  of  Carboniferous  rocks,  so  highly 
metamorphosed  as  to  have  lost  all  apparent  structure.  A  large  number 
of  rich  lodes  of  gold  and  sUver  have  been  recently  discovered  in  this 
group  about  the  sources  of  the  Eio  La  Plata,  and  an  extensive  placer- 
bar  is  located  near  the  exit  of  the  river  from  the  mountains. 

Ih  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  this  district  is  a  group  of  trachytic 
moaotaius,  including  Lone  Cone,  which  belongs  to  the  San  Miguel 
MoQDtains.  West  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  dis- 
trict stands  the  ^^  Late"  group,  of  which  Ute  Peak  is  the  culminating 
summit.  It  covers  an  area  of  some  forty  square  miles,  and  is  simply  a 
mass  of  trachyte  pushed  up  through  and  poured  out  over  the  floor  of  the 
Dakota  group. 

In  the  extreme  southwest  corner,  principally  in  Arizona,  is  the 
Sierra  Carriso,  identical  with  the  Late  in  nearly  every  respect,  differing 
only  in  having  carried  up  portions  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  about 
the  base,  while  a  fragment  of  the  same  formation  is  caught  up  in  the 
center  of  the  group. 

Of  the  6,000  square  miles,  5,700  are  of  sedimentary  rocks:  230  of  these 
in  the  southeast  are  of  the  so-called  Lignitic;  800,  chiefly  included  in 
the  Mesa  Yerde,  belong  to  the  Upper  Cretaoeous ;  and  the  remaining 
4,900  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  such  of  the  earlier  periods  as  are 
exposed  in  the  crooked  and  narrow  valleys,  and  about  the  trachytic 
gronps.  In  the  Cretaceous  series,  Mr.  Holmes  examined  a  number  of 
seams  of  workable  coal,  procured  fossils  in  ten  distinct  horizons,  and 
expects  to  be  able  to  identify  these  horizons  with  such  corresponding 
ones  as  exist  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  The  section  obtained  is  the  most 
complete  and  satisfactory  made  in  Colorado  up  to  this  time.  The  tra- 
ehjte  areas  include  about  250  square  miles,  and  seem  to  present  many 
remarkable  and  interesting  features. 

The  prehistoric  remains  m  the  cafions  and  lowlands  of  the  Southwest 
w  of  great  interest,  and  the  study  of  them  by  Mr.  Holmes  was  as  com- 
plete as  possible  under  the  circumstances.    Many  cliff-houses,  built  in 
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extraordinary  sitaatioDS^  and  still  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  were 
exaiQioed.  A  good  collection  of  pottery,  stone  implements,  the  latter 
inclading  arrow-heads,  axes,  and  ear-ornaments,  etc.,  some  pieces  of 
rope,  fragments  of  matting,  water-jars,  corn,  and  beans,  and  other 
articles,  were  exhamed  from  the  debris  oi  a  house.  Many  graves  were 
fonnd,  and  a  namber  of  skalls  and  skeletons  that  may  fairly  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  prehistoric  inhabitants  were  added  to  the  collection. 

The  western  or  Grand  River  division  consisted  of  Henry  Gannett,  to- 
pographer, in  charge ;  W.  B.  Atkinson,  assistant  topographer ;  A.  G. 
Peale,  geologist ;  two  packers ;  and  a  cook. 

The  district  assigned  to  this  party  lies  between  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude 370  52'  and  39o  15';  is  limited  on  the  west  by  the  meridian  IO90  SCV, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  western  limit  of  the  work  of  last  year,  approxi- 
mately the  Gunnison  an^  Uncompahgre  Rivers.  This  embraces  the 
country  drained  by  the  Uncompahgre  and  Dolores  Rivers  and  their 
branches. 

The  party  left  Denver  on  June  7,  and  on  July  3  commenced  work. 
They  worked  uninterruptedly  until  August  15,  when  the  work  was 
brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  the  Indians. 

The  work  was  carried  to  the  western  line  of  Colorado,  and  toward  the 
northern  end  extended  25  or  30  miles  into  Utah,  and  reached  the  north 
and  south  lines  throughout,  except  in  the  southwestern  part.  The  total 
area  surveyed  is  about  6,000  square  miles.  In  doing  this,  seventy -four 
stations  were  made. 

The  country  is  extremely  diversified.  The  Uncompahgre  flows  through 
a  broad  valley^  fifty  miles  in  length  by  about  twenty  in  width,  almost 
perfectly  flat,  and  very  dry.  The  elevation  is  4,500  to  6,000  feet.  The 
soil  is  poor,  and  vegetation,  except  in  the  river-bottom,  very  scanty. 

Between  the  Uncompahgre  and  the  Dolores  is  a  high  ridgo,  whose  axis 
is  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  rivers — i.  e.,  about  N.  30©  W.  It  has  a 
long,  gradual  slope  to  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  while  it  breaks  off 
-  sharply  and  steeply  to  the  Dolores.  The  average  elevation  of  the  crest 
is  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  Most  of  this  country  is  well  timbered  with  heavy 
pine,  quaking-aspen,  and  some  spruce.  There  is  also  considerable  open 
country,  which  is  covered  with  luxuriant  grass. 

The  Sierra  La  Sal  is  a  short,  isolate  range  of  mountains,  just  west  of 
the  Dolores,  separating  it  from  the  Grand  River.  The  direction  of  the 
range  is  about  north  and  south,  its  length  about  fifteen  miles,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  summits  12,000,  to  13,000  feet. 

The  Grand  River  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  to  that  of  the  Do- 
lores is  alternately  in  open  valley  and  low  canons.  On  the  south,  the 
river  hugs  the  edge  of  the  plateau  closely,  while  on  the  nortb  low,  open, 
desert  country  extends  about  fifteen  miles  back  from  the  river.  This 
desert  country  extends  down  the  Grand  and  across  to  the  Green,  form- 
ing tho  great  plateau  in  which  these  streams  and  the  Colorado  cut  their 
caHo  ns. 
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South  of  the  Sierra  La  Sal  are  fine  valleys  extending  nearly  to  the 
bead  of  the  Dolores.  Farther  west^  the  coantry  is  a  plateau,  without 
vater,  covered  with  sage  and  pinon-pine,  and  cut  hy  numberless  dry 
canons. 

The  geological  features  of  the  district  surveyed  by  the  Grand  River 
divisioQ  during  the  season  of  1875  are  comparatively  simple,  there  being 
no  great  uplifts  nor  many  local  disturbances.    The  sedimentary  forma- 
tions represented  are  all  included  under  Carboniferous  red  beds  (Trias- 
sicT),  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous.    Exposures  of  metamorphic  rocks  are 
seen  in  several  parts  of  the  district,  limited  mainly  to  the  bottoms  of 
canons,  the  streams  having  cut  through  the  overlying  sedimentaries. 
The  eruptive  areas  are  also  limited.   In  the  southern  part  of  the  district, 
we  had  the  overlapping  edges  of  various  trachy tic  flows,  whose  sources 
of  origin  were  in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  still  farther  south.    Be- 
sides these,  there  are  three  distinct  centers  bf  eruption,  viz,  the  Lone 
Cone  group  of  mountains  on  the  south,  the  Abajo  Mountains  in  the 
southwest,  and  the  Sierra  La  Sal  Mountains  toward  the  northwest.  These 
are  of  porphyritic  trachyte,  and  have  been  pushed  up  through  the  Cre- 
taceous layers,  which  dip  gently  from  them.    The  greater  part  of  the 
district,  however,  is  covered  with  sedimentary  rocks,  generally  hori- 
zontal, or,  if  dipping,  but  little  inclined.   In  these  beds,  the  drainage  is 
outlined  by  canons,  which  are  from  a  few  hundred  to  over  a  thousand 
feet  in  depth.    During  the  summer  months,  the  streams  are  dry.  ^ 

Leaving  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  agency,  the  first  work  was  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gunnison  Biver,  in  a  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  between 
Mr.  Gannett's  district  of  1874  and  that  of  Mr.  Wilson  for  the  same  year. 
The  rocks  here  are  trachytes,  interlaminated  with  tuffs  in  horizontal 
layers.    They  rest  partly  on  metamorphic  rocks,  and  partly  on  the  rem- 
nants of  Cretaceous  sandstones.    Previous  to  the  outpouring  of  these 
trachytes,  the  country  was  evidently  subjected  to  considerable  erosion, 
the  sandstones  being  in  many  places  entirely  removed,  exposing  the 
gneissic  rocks  upon  which   they  were  deposited.     Ooing  westward 
toward   the  Uncompahgre  Biver,  the  volcanic  rocks  disappear,  and 
rocks  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age  show  in  bluffs  on  the  east  side.    The 
weathering  of  these   beds   has   produced  a  barren  alkaline  soil,  in 
which  there  is  no  vegetation.    In  the  immediate   river-bottom,  there 
is  some  good  soil,  but  it  is  limited  in  extent.    The  course  of  the  Un- 
compahgre is  a  few  degrees  west  of  north,  and  between  it  and  the 
drainage  of  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Eivers,  which  has  approxi- 
mately the  same  direction,  is  a  plateau-like  country,  with  a  gentle  slope 
to  the  eastward,  toward  the  Uncompahgre,  and  breaking  off  in  benches  on 
the  Dolores  side.    Seen  from  the  mountains,  this  plateau  appears  very 
regular;  nevertheless,  it  is  very  much  cut  up  by  numerous  caiions,  which 
carry  water  only  in  wet  seasons.    The  floor  of  the  plateau  is  composed 
chiefly  of  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  (Cretaceous  Fo.  1),  underlaid 
by  Jurassic  shales  and  red  beds  (Triassicf ),  which  rest  upon  metamorphic 
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rocks,  as  seen  in  the  canons.  On  the  western  side  of  the  plateaa  is  a 
monoclinal  fold,  which  in  some  places  becomes  a  fault  of  300  to  500  feet. 
One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  this  region  is  a  canon  extending 
from  the  Dolores  Biver  to  the  Gunnison  River.  It  is  evidently  the  bed 
of  an  old  stream,  which  probably  once  flowed  toward  the  DoloreR.  At 
present,  there  are  in  it  two  creeks,  one  a  tributary  of  the  Gunnison  aud 
the  other  a  branch  of  the  Dolores,  the  latter  the  larger  stream  of  the 
two.  At  the  divide  between  them,  the  caiion  is  about  1,200  feet  deep, 
900  feet  of  gneissic  rock  and  300  of  sedimentaries  on  the  top.  The  dip 
is  toward  the  east,  and  the  creek  flowing  in  that  direction  gradually 
gets  higher  and  higher  in  the  schists,  and  finally  cuts  through  the  over- 
lying sandatoues,  in  which  it  joins  the  Gunnison.  Toward  the  west, 
the  canon  rapidly  increases  in  depth  until  it  is  3,000  feet  below  the 
general  surface.  The  stream  on  this  side  cuts  across  the  line  of  fault- 
ing of  the  west  side  of  the  plateau,  and  enters  the  red  sandstones,  whichr 
incline  westward.  In  these,  it  joins  the  Doloi*es  Kiver.  Koith  of  the 
canon,  between  it  and  Grand  Biver,  the  Dakota  group,  which  prevails 
to  the  southward,  is  almost  entirely  absent,  the  red  beds  forming  the 
greater  part  of  the  surface,  which  is  here  a  maze  of  dry  canons.  The 
country  gradually  falls  off  toward  Grand  Biver,  the  western  line  of 
faulting  becomes  a  fold,  and  the  eastern  fold,  which  is  also  faulted  Iq 
places,  gradually  becomes  less.  North  of  Grand  Biver,  beds  of  Upper 
Cretaceous  age  appear,  probably  succeeded  by  Tertiary  as  we  go  north. 
Ou  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Bivers,  and  extending  westward,  the 
rocks  are  sandstones.  There  are  broad  folds  extending  across  the  conn- 
try  whose  axes  are  parallel,  the  general  direction  being  northwest  and 
southeast.  Between  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores,  the  Dakota  group 
forms  the  floor.  Beyond  the  Dolores,  the  red  beds  prevail,  capped  with 
isolated  patches  of  Jurassic  shales,  and  underlaid  with  beds  of  Carbon- 
iferous age.  The  latter  show  only  in  few  places.  The  drainage  here  has 
two  general  courses  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  main  streams 
flow  in  a  general  north  we  stery  direction. 

In  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  the  prevailing  rock  is  a  beautiful  porphyritic 
trachyte,  which  in  some  places  has  included  masses  of  Cretaceous  shales. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  peaks  has  a  capping  of  sandstone,  which 
was  lifted  up  by  the  eruption  of  the  mass,  the  base  of  the  peak  being 
entirely  of  trachyte.  There  are  evidences  of  glacial  action  here.  North- 
west and  west  of  the  group,  the  red  beds  have  the  roches  mouUmnSes 
form,  beautifully  seen  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 

The  Abajo  Mountains  are  of  porphyritic  trachyte,  similar  to  the 
Sierra  la  Sal,  as  are  the  mountains  about  Lone  Cone,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  district  assigned  to  the  San  Juan  division. 

The  work  of  the  fourth  division,  directed  by  G.  B.  Bechler,  extended 
over  several  isolated  areas,  all  situated  between  meridians  104^  30^  and 
106O  30'  and  parallels  38o  40^  and  40o  30^,  or  from  the  foot-hilhs  of  the 
Bocky  Mountiiins  to  the  Upper  Arkansas  and  Eagle  Bivers,  and  from 
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a  point  six  miles  soath  of  Pike's  Peak  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  Long's 
Peak. 

lo  this  district,  the  entire  Middle  and  Sonth  Parks  are  located,  and 
three  of  the  large  rivers  of  the  West,  the  Arkansas,  Grand,  and  Platte 
Kivers,  together  with  several  of  their  large  tribntaries,  have  their  ori- 
gin. The  principal  branches  are  Bine,  Snake  Williams,  and  Frazer 
Bivers  on  the  west  slope,  and  Tarryall^  Fountain  qni  Boaille,  Bear, 
Clear,  Saint  Vrain,  Bonlder,  Thompson,  and  Backhorn  Elvers  on  the 
eastern  slope. 

The  main  Eocky  Mountain  Range  and  its  minor  ranges  are,  in  this 
district,  pecnliariy  complicated  ;  for  the  latter,  at  times,  on  account  of 
their  height  and  magnitude,  seem  to  lose  their  subordinate  character, 
and  become  independent  ranges,  while  the  main  range  contains  groups 
or  clusters  of  peaks  so  complicated  in  their  form  and  connection,  that  it 
requires  close  observation  on  the  part  of  the  topographer  to  lay  down 
the  true  drainage. 

Among  the  minor  ranges,  the  Park,  Williamd  or  Blue  Biver,  Gore's, 
Tarryall,  and  Platte  Biver  Uanges  rank  in  height  among  the  largest, 
while  for  extreme  ruggedness  the  Gore  and  Tarryall  Mountains  cannot 
well  be  surpassed.  In  this  district,  the  great  mining  industries  of  Colo- 
rado are  found. 

The  geographical  features  of  this  area  are  as  follows : — ^Between  the  Ar- 
gentine and  Georgia  Passes,  a  ridge  of  mountains  diverges  from  the  main 
chain  and  follows  a  course  about  southeast,  connecting  with  the  mount- 
ains  near  the  Pike's  Peak  group  on  its  west  side.  This  is  the  Tarryall 
Baoge,  a  rugged  and  abrupt  granite  wall,  with  several  peaks  over  12,500 
feet  in  height,  and  most  of  the  others  rising  above  timber-line.  The  great- 
est depressions  in  this  range  are  where  the  Tarryall  and- South  Platte 
Bivers  break  through  in  cailons,  and  where  the  Ute  Pass  and  Kenosha 
Pass  afford  an  entrance  to  the  South  Park.  To  the  east  of  the  Kenosha 
Pass,  a  few  miles,  the  Tarryall  Bange  separates  into  two  ridges,  which 
ran  nearly  in  an  eastern  direction.  The  northern  ridge  borders  the 
Booth  side  of  the  North  Platte  Biver,  and  is  called  the  Kenosha  or 
Platte  Biver  Bange. 

After  completing  the  survey  of  Platte  Biver,  Tarryall,  and  the  South 
Park  districts,  Mr.  Bechler  ascended  the  Arkansas  Valley,  crossed  the 
Tennessee  Pass,  and  examined  the  country  that  lies  between  the  Eagle 
aod  Blue  Bivers,  of  which  very  little  was  known.  This  territory  is 
bounded  on  the  sonth  by  the  imposing  mountain  masses  of  the  Mount 
Lincoln  group,  and  on  the  east  by  the  cliff- waUs  of  the  Blue  Biver  Bange, 
aod  on  the  northeast  by  Gore's  Bange,  with  its  needle-shaped  peaks 
extending  for  twenty  miles  like  sharp  pinnacles. 

In  completing  the  survey  of  this  district,  Mr.  Bechler  joined,  by  his 
topographical  work  and  triangulation,  three  separate  surveys  of  pre- 
vious years. 

Crossing  Gore's  Bange  and  the  Blue  Biver,  Mr.  Bechler  passed  through 
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the  Middle  Park  and  over  the  Boulder  Pass  to  the  sources  of  the  BIgr 
Thompson  Greek,  an  important  stream  rising  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Long's  Peak  gronp.  Much  excellent  work  was  done  in  the  ridges  of 
hogbacks  at  the  east  base  of  the  mountains,  thus  bringing  the  season'^ 
labors  to  a  most  successful  termination.  One  hundred  and  six  stations 
were  made ;  barometrical  elevations  were  450 ;  and  the  number  of  eleva- 
tions taken  with  the  gradienter  were  about  6,000. 

The  party  under  Mr.  Gardner  had  made  but  four  stations  when  it 
was  prevented  from  further  prosecution  of  that  duty  by  Indians.  One 
of  the  stations  occupied  was  very  important,  viz,  the  Sierra  la  Sal 
Mountain,  which  enabled  Mr.  Oardner  to  secure  an  excellent  set  of 
observations,  thus  extending  the  triangulation  far  into  Utah,  and  con- 
necting our  eastern  work  with  the  great  Colorado  River  of  the  West. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  season  of  1874,  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  the 
photographer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Ernest  Ingersoll,  visited  the  southwestern  portion  of  Colo- 
rado for  the  purpose  of  photographing  the  ruins  which  rumor  had 
placed  in  the  cafions  of  the  Mesa  Verde  and  about  El  Late.  The 
season  was  far  advanced,  and  there  was  but  little  time  for  investi- 
gation, yet  the  eight  days  that  were  actually  devoted  to  the  subject 
brought  to  light,  a  group  of  ancient  habitations  so  novel  in  their  con- 
struction and  position  that  they  have  excited  a  very  general  interest. 
The  results  of  the  trip,  as  published  in  Bulletin  No.  1,  second  series,  of 
the  Survey,  have  already  been  widely  distributed.  The  illustrations 
secured  by  photography,  and  then  reproduced  b;^  photolithographic 
processes,  have  done  much  to,  popularize  and  render  familiar  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  subject,  and,  showing  as  they  do  all  the  phases  of 
the  eccentric  methods  of  these  ancient  builders,  has  made  them  an 
authority,  and  they  have  already  been  reproduced  in  a  number  of  later 
publications. 

The  first  trip  proving  so  successful,  Mr.  Jackson  was  dispatched  again 
this  season  to  the  same  region  with  instructions  to  ascertain,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  extent  and  distribution  of  these  ruins  north  of  the  present^ 
Moquis  Pueblos.  Associated  with  him  in  the  enterprise  was  Mr.  E.  A. 
Barber,  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald.  A  guide,  two 
packers,  and  a  cook  constituted  the  whole  party,  and  then,  with  six 
weeks'  supplies,  the  party  started  from  Parrott  City,  on  the  head  of  the 
Bio  La  Plata,  August  27,  the  general  course  being  down  the  Bio  San 
Juan  to  the  De  Chelly,  up  that  to  near  Fort  Defiance,  and  then  over  to 
the  seven  Moqui  ^'  cities '^^  Beturning,  they  crossed  the  San  Juan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  De  Chelly,  and  traveled  northward  to  midway  between  the 
Sierra  Ab£go  and  La  Sal,  and  then  returned  to  the  starting-point  across 
the  heads  of  the  canons,  which  run  southward  to  the  San  Juan. 

The  Upper  San  Juan,  Mesa  Verde,  and  El  Late  regions  came  within 
the  area  assigned  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  who,  in  addition  to  his  geological 
investigations,  madd  a  special  examination  of  the  archseology  of  the 
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negioD,  bringing  ont  with  his  ready  and  artistic  pi&ncil  even  more  won- 
derfal  rains  (of  the  same  general  class,  however)  than  were  foand  by  Mr. 
Jackson  the  season  previons. 

TniTeling  westward  to  the  head  of  the  McElmo,  a  day  was  spent  in 
the  farther  investigation  of  that  interesting  locality.  A  number  of  new 
rains  were  discovered,  bat  in  no  way  differing  from  those  already  fig- 
ured. The  extreme  heat  of  the  atmosphere  and  the.aridity  of  the  coan- 
tiy  prevented  more  than  a  superficial  examination  of  the  many  side- 
eaSons  which  debouch  into  the  main  one.  Enough  was  seen  to  deter- 
mine  satisfactorily  that  mins  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  near  vicinity 
of  tillable  land  and  in  those  canons  which  had  alluvial  bottoms.  This 
fiMt  held  good  in  the  other  regions;  for  in  no  case  could  a  single  vestige 
of  any  habitation  be  found  in  the  sterile,  rocky  gorges  removed  from 
caltivable  ground.  The  ideas  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  these  houses 
as  to  good  farming  land  would  hardly  come  up  to  that  of  an  eastern 
farmer,  yet  a  strip  of  bottom-land  only  fifty  yards  in  width  at  the  bottom 
of  their  deep  canons  would  yield  maize  enough  to  subsist  quite  a  town. 
The  supposition  that  they  were  an  agricultural  people  is  strengthened  by 
the  fiict  that  in  the  vicinity  of  any  group  of  ruins  there  are  also  a  num- 
ber of  little  ^^  cubby-holes",  too  small  for  habitation,  but  very  evidently 
intended  for  "  caches  ",  or  granaries,  and  the  large  towns  contain  small 
apartments  that  must  have  b^en  for  the  same  use. 

The  only  known  water  in  the  country,  short  of  the  San  Juan,  over 
forty  miles  distant,  was  on  the  Hovenweep,  near  the  town  which  was 
diseovered  last  year,  thus  necessitating  the  retraversing  of  so  much  of 
the  country.  A  day  spent  in  some  of  the  tributary  cafions  developed  no 
remains  of  any  importance,  although  every  little  side-canon  contains 
traees^f  former  occupation  by  the  town-builders.  To  the  west  of  the 
Hovenweep  is  a  high,  level  plateau,  separating  it  from  the  canons  of  the 
Montezuma,  and  running  north  and  south,  from  the  waters  of  the  San 
Joao  to  those  of  the  Dolores.  Upon  this  were  found  the  remains  of 
maBj  circular  towers,  all  of  about  the  same  size,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
^in  diameter.  They  are  generally  almost  entirely  obliterated,  but  in  two 
or  three  cases  portions  of  the  wall,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  of  well- 
boilt  masonry,  were  found.  This  being  a  sandstone  mesa,  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  surrounding  valleys,  does  not  contain  a  spring  or  any  water 
except  such  as  collects  in  the  water-pockets  after  a  shower.  The 
aoilnpon  its  surface  is  thin,  and  in  places  blown  off  clean  to  the  bed- 
rock. Grass,  cedar,  and  aitemisia  flourish ;  in  fact,  it  is  most  excellent 
gnzingland,  and,  as  cultivation  was  out  of  the  question,  these  people 
mnst  have  had  herds  of  sheep  or  goats,  which  they  brought  up  here  to 
graze  daring  the  winter,  just  as  the  IJtes  and  Navajoes  do  at  the 
present  time,  and  these  towers  were  built  as  places  of  refuge  or  residence 
for  their  herders. 

Si^t  and  ten  miles  below  the  Hovenweep  town,  are  two  groups  of 
niioa  worthy  of  note.    The  first  is  built  upon  an  almost  perfectly  rectan- 
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galar  block  of  sandstone,  which  occnpies  a  prominent  position  on  a  spur 
of  the  mesa.    It  is  thirty -eight  by  thirty-two  feet,  and  twenty  feet    in 
height,  as  true  and  as  level  as  though  set  by  masons.     The  sammic 
is  entirely  covered  with  the  work  that  was  built  upon  it,  very  evidently 
for  merely  defensive  purposes,  for  directly  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  at  its 
south  side,  was  the  habitation  of  the  family.    A  line  of  wall  forty  feet 
square  incloses  a  space,  within  which  was  another  building  resting  agaiast 
the  rock  itself,  the  toof  of  which  served  as  a  means  of  access  to  the 
rock  above.    Two  miles  below,  where  the  McElmo  comes  in,  and  upon 
the  point  of  the  mesa,  are  other  similar  ruins,  but  built  much  less  reg^a- 
larly.    Upon  one  of  the  faces  of  the  rock  is  an  inscription  chipped  in 
with  some  sharp-pointed  instrument,  and  covering  some  sixty  square 
feet  of  surface.    Figures  of  goats,  lizards,  and  human  figures  aboand, 
with  many  hieroglyphical  signs.    The  top  of  the  mesa  afforded  much 
food  ^r  speculation  in  the  interesting  remains  there  discovered.    The 
extreme  point  was  a  perfectly  flat,  level  table,  fifty  by  one  hundred  yards 
in  diameticr,  with  perpendicular  walls  of  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet 
on  all  sides,  excepting  the  narrow  neck  which  connected  it  with  the 
main  plateau.    Across  this  neck,  a  wall  had  been  built  to  keep  off  either 
human  or  beast,  and  rendered  the  place  perfectly  isolated.    Inside, 
nearly  the  entire  space  was  subdivided  into  small  squares  and  double- 
walled  circles  formed  by  slabs  of  stone  set  on  edge,  eacb  square,  about 
three  by  five  feet.    The  supposition  has  always  been  that  these  were 
burial-places.    They  were  dug  down  upon  to  a  considerable  depth  with- 
out discovering  anything.    Here  the  soil  was  thin  and  light,  so  that  the 
labor  of  excavating  was  easy.    A  number  of  the  squares  were  cleaned 
out  to  the  bed-rock  beneath,  which  in  some  cases  was  not  more  than  a 
foot  below  the  surface,  but  without  discovering  anything  more  except 
that  in  every  case  the  earth  had  been  burned,  and  a  thin  layer  o^  char- 
coal remained.    The  question  arises  as  to  whether  these  people  might 
not  have  been  cremationists. 

The  Bio  San  Joan  at  the  mouth  of  the  McElmo  is  a  stream  averag- 
ing one  hundred  feet  in  width  and  three  to  five  in  depth,  flowing  in 
great  curves  that  almost  touch  upon  themselves  again,  and  bordered' 
with  dense  groves  of  cottonwood.  The  bottoms  are  from  one  to  three 
miles  in  width,  and  run  back  over  sage-covered  benches  to  the  sand- 
stone bluffs,  picturesque  in  outline  and  color,  which  rise  from  five  hun- 
dred to  one  thousand  feet  above  the  river.  They  gradually  close  in 
upon  the  stream  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  great  canon  below  the 
mouth  of  the  De  Ohelly. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  miles  down  the  river  brought  the  party  to  the  first 
important  ruins,  although  the  older,  almost  unrecognized  ^indications  ^ 
were  abundant  everywhere.  At  that  point,  the  bench-land  juts  up  over 
the  river,  and  almost  upon  the  brink  is  a  quadrangular  structure  one 
hundred  and  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  square,  with  a  small 
open  court  facing  the  river.    A  singular  feature  in  its  construction  was 
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a  semicircolar  apartment  in  the  center  of  the  bnilding,  and  the  rear  of 
the  coort,  aboat  the  ooter  circle  of  which  was  ranged  a  series  .of  seven 
other  apartments  averaging  thirty-five  by  fifty  feet.  Under  the  blaffs, 
and  almost  overhanging  the  stream,  were  a  row  of  little  cave-houses. 
Other  cave^hoQses  were  niched  in  the  cave-like  recesses  of  the  bluffs 
for  some  distance  above  and  below. 

Some  ten  miles  farther  the  bordering  blnffs  came  down  quite  near 
the  stream,  in  some  places  overhanging  it.  Gave  and  cliff  ruins  oc- 
enrred  frequently  in  them.  Upon  the  south  side  of  the  river,  an  impor- 
tant cave  ruin  was  discovered,  which  was  quite  remarkable  in  its  way. 
Imagine  a  perpendicular^ bluff  nearly  three  hundred  feet  in  height,  the 
upper  half  of  whicb  is  a  firm,  white  sandstone,  and  the  lower  half  a  dull 
red,  soft,  and  friable  variety.  Time  ha«  excavated  an  almost  perfectly 
hemispherical  cave  from  this  blnff,  eqaally  divided  between  the  two 
kinds  of  rock.  It  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  two  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  the  same  from  top  to  bottom  at  its  outer  face.  Miclway  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  running  completely  around  the  half-circle  which 
formed  tbe  back  of  the  cave,  are  two  benches,  upon  the  upper  of 
which  is  built  the  town,  or  series  of  rooms,  two  hundred  feet  in  length  in 
the  aggregate,  the  lower  serving  as  a  walk,  or  promenade,  from  which 
access  could  only  be  had  by  ladders.  A  little  to  the  left  of  the  center 
is  tbe  principal  building,  consisting  of  three  rooms,  each  two  stories  in 
height,  and  now  standing  twelve  feet  high.  Adjoining  it  on  the  right 
ira  long  row  of  twelve  apartments,. built  as  a  solid  block,  and  on  the 
left  an  open  space  of  sixteen  feet,  and  then  another  small  building.  In 
the  open  space  were  four  holes,  four  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve  deep, 
dnlled  into  the  rock,  serving  evidently  as  post-holes  /or  a  loom. 

All  the  rooms  have  been  burned  out  clean,  so  that  not  a  vestige  of  wood- 
work remains.  The  walls  are  remarkably  well  preserved,  the  adobe 
mortar  on  the  inside  still  retaining  the  impression  of  the  delicate  lines 
on  the  thumbs  and  fingers  of  the  hands  of  the  builders.  Impressions  of 
the  whole  hand  were  frequent,  showing  them  to  have  had  small  and  finely 
formed  hands.  Corncobs  and  pieces  of  pottery  were  found  imbedded  in 
the  mortar.  In  the  center  of  the  larger  rooms,  beneath  the  debris j  were 
foand  the  fire-places,  circular  excavations,  which  still  retained  the 
charred  wood  and  ashes  of  aboriginal  fires.  Perched  up  in  one  of  the 
hoases,  under  a  great  dome  of  overhanging  rock  that  distinctly  echoed 
every  word  uttered,  with  a  steep  descent  of  over  one  hundred  feet  to  the 
broad,  fertile  bottoms,  handsome  groves,  and  meandering  course  of 
the  river,  these  old,  old  people,  whom  even  the  imagination  can  hardly 
dotbe  with  reality,  must  have  felt  a  sense  of  security  that  even  the 
inroads  of  the  barbarian  northern  tribes  could  hardly  have  rufSed.  ^ 
Omitting  mention  of  large  numbers  of  ruins  which  are  clustered  along 
tbe  San  Juan,  the  next  important  group  discovered,  for  this  is  the  first 
time  any  of  these  have  been  brought  before  the  world,  were  those  of 
tl^  Bio  De  Chelly*     The  party  reached  this  point  August  7,  the  very 
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hottest  portion  of  the  year,  in  a  region  noted  for  the  intensity  of  the 
scorching  rays  which  radiate  from  its  bare  plateau  of  white  sandstone. 
The  averap^e  teoiperatare  throaghoat  the  day  in  the  aan  was  140o.  The 
temperatnre  of  the  water  in  the  river,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  current, 
was  88^,  and  that  was  the  coldest  water  to  be  had. 

The  Bio  De  Chelly,  for  a  distance  of  about  thirty-five  miles  above  iU 
mouth,  IS  so  cauoned,  and  the  wash  (for  the  bed  of  the  stream  is  per- 
fectly dry  the  greater  portion  of  the  year)  cuts  from  wall-rock  to  wall- 
rock  so  frequently  that  it  is  impossible  to  travel  up  it  except  in  the  bed, 
and  that  is  so  tortuous  and  rocky  in  places  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Making  a  detour  to  the  right,  the  tirst  opening  into 
the  canon  was  reached  ten  miles  above.  Here,  an  interesting  and 
extensive  ruin  was  found,  which  was  so  well  preserved  that  it  seemed  to 
have  been  vacated  less  than  a  score  of  years,  and  so  near  like  the  work- 
manship and  manner  of  building  of  the  present  Moquis  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  imagine  them  lurking  among  the  deserted  rooms. 
Thi  rnin  was  situated  in  a  long  cave-like  bench,  or  mesa,  running  aloD|( 
the  face  of  a  perpendicular  bluff  some  fifty  feet  above  its  base,  and  a 
total  length  of  nearly  three  hundred  yards.  The  town  was  irregularly, 
but  compactly  built,  conforming  to  the  rock  upon  which  it  was  placed, 
the  rooms  arranged  in  a  single  row  most  of  the  way,  but  at  either  end 
bunching  up  to  two  and  three  deep.  A  ground-plan  shows  seventy-five 
rooms,  with  many  little  irregular  "  cnbby-holes '',  with  a  total  length  of 
548  feet.  A  few  yards  farther  to  the  right,  a  half-dozen  detached  bnild- 
ings,  cisterns,  and  reservoirs  yet  remain  perfect  enough  to  show  their 
purpose.  In  the  center  of  the  mass  was  a  well-preserved  circular  apa^^ 
ment,  a  little  below  the  general  level  of  the  others,  that  was  probably  an 
estufa.  The  goat-corrals  were  inside  between  the  houses  and  the  binfil 
Digging  beneath  the  dibrisy  several  pieces  of  finely-preserved  pottery 
were  found,  the  same  finely  ornamented  and  glazed  ware  of  which  the 
fragments  are  universally  scattered  over  the  whole  country.  Beneath 
the  center  of  the  town,  there  was  found  in  one  group  some  whole  jars  of 
about  two  gallons  capacity  each,  of  the  gray  indented  ware,  but  they 
were  too  fragile  to  transport  upon  pack-mules.  Besides  the  pottery, 
many  stone  implements  and  arrow- points  were  unearthed.  Another 
detour  to  the  right,  this  time  over  an  elevated  plateau  of  white  sand- 
stone, across  which  were  drifted  great  dunes  of  white  sand,  brought  the 
party  to  the  famous,  so-called,  diamond-fields  of  Arizona,  about  which 
there  was  such  an  excitement  in  1872.  Lingering  on  its  bare  red  plain, 
upon  which  the  sun  beat  with  redoubled  intensity,  only  long  enough  to 
gather  about  a  pint  of  garnets,  which  were  of  excellent  quality  and 
very  abundant,  camp  was  made  at  the  foot  of  a  side-cauon,  which  came 
in  from  the  west,  and  was  known  as  the  Canon  Bonito  Ghiquito.  An- 
other group  of  ruins  occurred  here,  not  in  a  large  town,  but  in  scattered 
bouKes,  both  up  and  down  the  De  Ohelly  and  the  Bonito.  A  marked 
feature  was  great  reservoirs,  in  which  there  was,  even  now,  abundant 
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and  excellent  water.  Two  or  three  miles  below,  in  the  canon  of  the 
main  strain,  was  a  well-preserved  two-story  house,  standing  upon  a 
bench  elevated  fifty  feet  above  the  valley,  and  overhung  by  a  great  roof 
of  rock  that  eflfectually  shielded  it  from  the  storms.  Near  by  was  a 
great  nataral  reservoir  filled  with  good  water.  Another  five  or  six 
miles,  and  the  caiion  of  the  De  Chelly  opened  out  into  a  great  valley, 
m>in  one  to  three  miles  in  width,  and  extending  up  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  caiion  near  Fort  Defiance.  Twenty-five  to  thirty-five  miles  above 
the  Bonito  are  some  peculiar  table-rocks  and  monuments  that  form  not- 
able landmarks.  The  ruins  are  now  scarce,  only  a  few  being  met  with 
in  the  caves  at  the  side  of  the  valley.  The  bottom-lands  bear  the  im- 
press of  very  numerous  ruins,  adobe,  very  likely,  that  are  now  almost 
entirely  obliterated,  and  would  hardly  be  noticed  were  it  not  for  the 
broken  pottery. 

At  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  De  Chelly,  the  trail  turned  oflF  to  the 
southwest,  jost  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  great  white  mesa.  Taking 
only  two  others,  Mr.  Barber,  and  Lee,  the  guide,  and  sending  the  re- 
mainder of  the  train  back  some  fifty  miles,  where  there  was  suitable 
grazing,  Mr  Jackson  continued  over  to  the  Moquis  Pueblo,  seventy -five 
miles  distant,  with  only  the  photographic  apparatus  and  supplies  for 
five  days.  Tequa  was  reached  by  noon  of  the  following  day.  As  these 
paeblos  have  been  so  frequently  described  and  illustrated,  the  party 
spent  only  two  days  and  a  half  among  the  six  most  easterly  towns,  viz, 
Teqaa,  Se-chum-e-way,  Moqui,  Moo-she-neh,  Shong-a-pah-wee,  and  She- 
panl-a-wee.  Photographs  of  each  of  these  were  made,  and  numerous 
sketches  illustrating  their  habits,  dresfs,  and  occupations,  collections  of 
recent  and  ancient  pottery,  and  tools,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  were 
made.  The  comparison  between  the  workmanship  of  the  northern  town- 
builders  and  these  Moquis  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  former.  The 
highest  perfection  was  reached  in  the  clifif-honses  of  the  Eio  Mancos, 
where  some  of  the  houses  were  marvels  of  finish  and  durability ;  and, 
then  traveling  toward  the  Moquis,  there  is  a  gradual  merging  of  one 
style  into  the  othef ,  from  the  neatly-cut  rock  and  correct  angles  to  the 
comparatively  crude  buildings  now  inhabited.. 

Betracing  their  steps  to  the  San  Juan  at  the  mouth  of  the  De  Chelly, 
the  party  now  traveled  northward  toward  the  Sierra  Abajo,  up  a  stream 
known  as  Epsom  Creek,  from  the  water  which  is  found  near  its  head 
tasting  and  operating  like  that  salt..  The  usual  indefinite  ruins  which 
occur  on  the  lowlands  continued  up  this  valley  over  thirty  miles.  To 
the  west  was  a  great  labyrinth  of  caiious  running  off  into  those  of  the 
great  Colorado,  an  examination  of  some  of  which  discovered  many  cave- 
and  cliff-houses  and  towns,  all  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  others. 
The  ruins  gradually  diminished  as  they  approached  the  Sierra  Abajo, 
and  several  days  spent  in  the  examination  of  the  canons  and  plateaus 
about  it  and  the  Sierra  La  Sal  failed  to  bring  to  light  any  more  evi- 
dences of  their  occupation. 
2  a  s 
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Nearly  opposite  the  Sierra  Abajo,  or  Blue  Mountains,  as  they  are 
locally  known,  head  the  great  caQon  and  valley  of  the  Montezuma, 
which  empties  into  the  San  Juan.  Here  the  bottoms  of  the  caiions 
have  once  supported  a  very  thickly  settled  community.  There  is  almosta 
continuous  series  of  ruins  for  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles  ;  this  in 
one  canon  only,  and  all  the  others  contain  numerous  remains,  chiefly  in 
cliff-houses  and  towns.  In  the  main  cauon  first  spoken  of  are  two  roins 
notable  for  the  size  of  the  stones  employed  in  their  construction.  In 
one,  built  upon  a  small  isolated  tableland  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
are  stones  set  upon  end,  six  feet  in  length  by  eighteen  inches  square, 
and  ranged  along  the  walls  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards. 
Another  case  is  where  stones  seven  feet  in  height  (above  ground)  and 
twenty  inches  square  are  standing  perpendicularly  about  five  feet  apart, 
and  form  one  side  of  a  wall  inclosing  the  ruins  of  a  large,  important 
building.  Throughout  the  canons,  every  available  defensive  point  has 
been  utilized,  and  is  now  covered  with  the  remains  of  heavy  walls  and 
large  blocks  of  houses.  Another  singular  feature  was  the  number  of 
holes  cut  into  the  perpendicular  lower  wall  of  the  canon  for  the  purpose 
of  ascending  the  rocks,  holes  just  large  enough  to  give  hand-  and  foot- 
hold, and  leading  either  to  some  walled-up  cave  or  to  a  building  erected 
above.  Some  of  these  steps  ascend  the  nearly  perpendicular  face  of 
the  rock  for  150  or  200  feet.  On  exposed  surfaces,  disintegration 
has  almost  entirely  weathered  away  the  holes,  while  on  more  protected 
surfaces  they  are  deep  enough  to  still  answer  their  original  purpose. 
The  main  western  branch  of  the  Montezuma  contains  the  greater  number 
and  more  important  ruins  of  all  nortliern  tributaries  of  the  San  Jaan 
west  of  the  Bio  Mancos.  Water  was  found  in  a  few  pools  near  its  head; 
and  lower  down  running  along  in  a  small  stream  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles,  where  it  sank  again.  The  bottoms  are  rich,  and  the  present 
Indians,  Utes,  who  occupy  the  country,  raise  good  crops  of  corn  without 
irrigation. 

The  result  of  this  trip  was  the  collection  of  a  large  number  of  utensils, 
both  modem  and  ancient,  stone  arrow-  and  spear-points,  knives  and 
axes,  photographs,  especially  illustrative  of  the  most  important  ruins, 
and  numerous  sketches  of  everything  of  note.  These  results  are  fully 
elaborated  in  the  several  following  portions  of  the  present  Report. 

During  the  season  of  1875  Mr.  J.  T.  Gardner,  then  in  charge  of  the  pri- 
mary triangulation,  made  four  important  stations  in  Southern  Colorado, 
viz :  West  Elk  Mountain,  Leon  Peak,  North  Mam,  and  Sierra  la  Sal. 
The  last  station  is  located  beyond  the  extreme  western  boundary  of  Col- 
orado, in  Utah,  and  the  observations  were  very  complete  and  valuable. 
From  this  point  the  party  under  Mr.  Gardner  proceeded  toward  the 
Abajo  Mountain,  but  were  attacked  by  a  lawless  band  of  Ute  Indians, 
and  thus  their  season's  work  was  closed.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
Mr.  Gardner  resigned  his  position  on  the  survey  to  accept  the  very  im- 
portant one  of  director  of  the  trigonometrical  snrvey  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 
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In  order  that  every  branch  of  scientific  study  and  investigation  might 
have  proper  attention,  a  competent  mineralogist  was  attached  to  each 
division  of  the  Geological  Survey,  as  mines  and  mining  features  of  the 
eouitry  were  i:egarded  of  the  highest  scientific  and  economic  import- 
ance. 

During  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  the  Survey,  attention  has  always 
been  paid  to  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
traversed.  'Mineral  and  agricultural  wealth  has  been  the  subject  of 
e^Kcial  study,  furnishing,  as  it  does,  an  indication  of  the  future  pros- 
pects, commercially -and  financially,  of  the  territory  that  at  the  time 
may  be  explored.  With  a  view  to  inerease  the  scientific  knowledge 
with  reference  to  horizontal  and  vertical  distribution  of  minerals,  all 
OGCoirenGes  have  been  carefully  noted,  and  summarized  in  published 
catalogues.  Since  1873,  Colorado,  one  of  the  richest  mining  States  of 
the  United  States,  has  been  the  subject  of  exploration.  In  accordance 
with  the  predominating  industrial  features  of  the  country,  particular 
attention  was  given  to  the  investigation  of  its  mineral  riches.  The 
milies  of  all  the  principal  mining  districts  were  examined  by  experts, 
and  reports  thereupon  were  published.  Although  the  character  of  these 
reports  was  necessarily  such  that  no  direct  benefit  could  therefrom  accrue 
to  any  individual  mine,  it  is  certain  that  the  discussion  of  such  districts 
baa  famished  general  dat^  the  correctness  and  impartiality  of  which 
will  go  far  toward  assuring  mine-owners  and  workmen  of  eventual  suc- 
cess and  remuneration  in  the  work  they  have  undertaken.  It  has  been 
a  prominent  feature  of  this  Survey  to  explore  (immediately  after  discov- 
oy)  any  new  district  that  may  have  been  announced,  and  to  give,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  to  the  public  the  benefit  of  such  explorations.  Thus,, 
the  first  authentic  reports  relative  to  the  famous  San  Juan  mines  are  to 
be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Survey.  Owing  to  the  organization 
cf  the  parties  in  the  field,  examinations  of  such  nature  can  readily  be 
made  without  the  loss  of  too  much  time,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the 
cooperation  of  civil  engineers,  which  may  at  times  be  desired  by  the 
geologist  or  mining  expert.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  it  is 
possible  for  each  party  to  obtain,  in  a  by  far  shorter  period  of  time  than 
woold  otherwise  be  required,  information  that  ranks  high  in  accuracy 
and  completeness. 

In  connection  partly  with  the  examination  of  mines,  special  attention 
was  given  to  the  occurrence  of  minerals  at  various  localities  throughout 
the  State.  The  result  derived  has  been  embodied  in  a  catalogue  of 
Colorado  minerals.  As  was  expected,  it  has  been  gratifying,  and  the 
poblications  of  the  Survey  are  thus  able  to  present  a  list  of  minerals 
from  Colorado,  exceeding  in  number  200  species.  Attention  has  been 
directed  more  particularly — ^for  obvious  reasons — to  those  that  there 
tank  as  "  ores",  aiid  their  horizontal  distribution  afifords  important  in- 
formation as  to  the  character  and  location  of  the  mining  districts.  At 
the  same  time,  their  chemical  constitution  furnishes  a  hint  as  to  the 
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relative  value  of  the  miDes  in  \vhich  they  occur  as  ores.  Apart  from 
this  more  practical  consideration,  the  data  collected  are  an  addition  to 
mineralogical  science.  Comparatively  little  is  known  thus  far  re- 
garding the  distribution  of  minerals  throughout  the  earth,  and  every 
additional  catalogue,  if  conscientiously  prepared,  giving  sufficient  details, 
is  a  contribution  to  science, — a  contribution  which,  from  its  character, 
may,  when  the  collection  of  facts  is  complete  enough,  lead  to  important 
and  valuable  generalizations. 

Every  attentive  reader  must  have  noticed  that  there  is,  and  has  been 
of  late  years,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  geologists  and 
pals&ontologists,  each  eminent  in  his  own  depiartment,  as  to  the  true  geo- 
logical age  of  several  of  the  formations  hitherto  studied  in  the  Western 
Territories.  This  difference  of  opinion  does  not  arise  from  any  failure 
of  each  to  understand  his  own  facts  correctly,  but  because  American 
scientists  have  heretofore  been  content  to  use  a  foreign  standard,  believ- 
ing that  it  was  inflexibly  applicable  to  the  whole  world.  Accumulated 
experience  has  shown  that  the  various  evolutioilal  tides  of  organic  life 
have  not  advanced  at  the  same  rate  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Thus, 
while  we  find  that  a  certain  grade  of  vertebrates,  invertebrates,  and 
plants  are  associated  together  in  the  strata  of,  and  collectively  charac- 
terize, a  certain  geological  period  in  Europe,  in  America  we  find  that 
the  same  grade  of  plant  life  was  evidently  reached  much  earlier,  and  the 
same  grade  of  vertebrate  life  was  continued  much  later,  etc.  In  short, 
using  the  European  standard,  we  find  in  America  an  actual  mingling 
in  the  same  strata  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  types  of  organic  remains. 
From  the  fact  that  all  fossiliferous  strata  are  sedimentary  accumulations 
in  seas  or  other  bodies  of  water,  the  remains  of  invertebrate  animals  are 
far  more  abundant  than  any  other,  because  they  lived  in  and  upon  the 
sediment  while  it  was  accumulating,  while  the  remains  of  land  animals 
and  plants  could  have  reached  the  places  of  their  entombment  only  from 
the  shores.  Thus,  invertebrate  fossils  have  always  been  regarded  as 
more  reliable  and  valuable  than  any  other  in  determining  the  geological 
age  of  the  strata  containing  them.  Indeed,  they  have  generally  been 
regarded,  as  they  often  are,  the  only  available  evidence,  and  entirely 
sufficient.  It  was  with  this  generally  accepted  invertebrate  standard 
in  mind,  that  all  the  early  explorers  of  the  geology  of  the  Western  Terri- 
tories referred  the  various  groups  of  strata  they  found  to  the  different 
geological  periods,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  through 
subsequent  investigations  of  the  fossil  plants  and  vertebrates  of  the 
same  groups.  The  result  of  all  this  is  not  confusion,  but  beautiful  har- 
mony. It  shows  that  we  have  in  Western  !N"orth  America  an  unbroken 
series  of  strata,  ranging  from  early  and  unmistakable  Cretaceous  to  late 
and  equally  unmistakable  Tertiary.  There  are  consequently  several 
groups  of  strata,  transitional  in  their  character,  that  different  special- 
ists, viewing  their  fossil  contents  from  different  standpoints,  are  dis- 
posed to  place  a  little  higher  or  lower  in  the  geological  scale,  as  the  case 
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may  be.  This  is  a  perfectly  natural  condition  of  things;  for  where  the 
^[eological  series  is  complete,  no  man  can  say  where  one  formation  ends 
and  another  begins. 

In  1870,  a  photographer  was  attached  to  the  Survey,  and  the  results 
arising  therefrom  have  fully  proven  the  wisdom  of  thus  adding  a  most 
Qsefal  art  to  the  organization.  An  unthinking  public  might  imagine 
that  the  employment  of  photography  in  connection  wi^h  the  work  of 
the  Survey  is  more  ornamental  than  useful,  and  that  the  sole  business 
of  the  photographer  is  to  secure  in  the  field  a  number  of  pictures  merely 
to  please  the  eye,  and  not*  for  practical  and  scientific  use.  This  idea 
is  80  at  variance  with  those  believed  to  be  popularly  entertained  as  to 
practical  economy,  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
many,  useful  applications  photography  may  be  put  to.  Although  in  its 
iofsney,  it  has  been  so  successfully  applied  to  many  branches  of  Gov- 
emmeut  work  t;^at  it  is  now  considered  a  necessity  of  any  well  organ- 
ized expedition^  or  in  any  office  where  there  is  any  considerable  amount 
of  illustrating  or  designing,  notably  so  with  the  English  and  continental 
governments,  where  large  schools  of  instruction  are  supported  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  turning  out  skilled  employes. 

.  In  oar  own  country,  photography  was  first  used  to  any  extent  by  the 
Government  daring  the  war  in  securing  series  of  illustrations  for  the  Sur- 
geon-Oeneral  and  Engineer  bureaus,  and  since  then  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  drawings  of  the  Supervising  Architect,  and  other  work  of  like  na- 
ture for  the  United  States  Treasurer's  office.  This  establishment  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  those  maintained  at  Woolwich,  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
Vienna,  but  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with  them. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  the  previous  good  services  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  field  recommended  it  to  the  exploring  and  surveying  ex- 
peditions, and  it  was  extensively  employed  by  them.  A  photographic 
eorps  was  attached  to  the  Survey  in  1870,  and  it  has  continued  its  use 
erer  since.  Besides,  the  constant  and  important  use  made  of  these 
illustrations  in  the  preparation  of  the  geological  and  topographical 
reports,  copies  of  then>  are  now  used  by  professors  in  all  the  principal 
colleges  of  the  land  to  illustrate  their  geological  teachings. 

The  photographic  work  has  been  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jackson,  9^  experienced  landscape-photographer,  who  has  made  an 
average  of  400  negatives  each  year,  ranging  in  size  from  the  stereo- 
scopic up  to  plates  20  by  24  inches  square.  The  first  year  the  work  lay 
entirely  within  Wyoming  and  Utah  Territories.  In  1871  and  1872,  the 
expeditions  to  the  Yellowstone  regions  afforded  opportunities  that  were 
not  lost,  and  the  splendid  series  of  photographs  then  secured  have  re- 
tained their  popularity  to  this  day.  In  1873, 1874,  and  1875,  the  work 
waj>  transferred  to  (Colorado,  and  the  operations  of  the  first  season  were 
confined  to  the  mountain-ranges  bordering  the  Middle  and  South  Parks 
and  the  Elk  Mountains  beyond.  It  was  on  the  trip  of  1873  that  Mr. 
Jackson  made  one  of  his  greatest  successes,  in  securing  a  fine  view  of 
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the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  1874,  the  views  covered  a  mach 
greater  range  of  subjects,  taking  in  the  Parks,  the  San  Juan  Mountains, 
and  the  remarkable  ancient  ruins  south  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains. 
These  ruins  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  world  through  the 
photographs  made  of  them  by  Mr.  Jackson.  The  interesting  resalts 
secured  the  previous  year  justified  the  sending  of  Mr.  Jackson  to  the  same 
region  again  in  1875,  but  extending  his  journey  down  the  hitherto  un- 
explored San  Juan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  de  Chelly,  and  then  to  the  Mo- 
quis  Pueblos  in  Arizona,  many  interesting  ruins  were  discovered,  which 
were  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Bulletin  and  also  the  Annual 
Report  for  that  year.  Iteturning  from  Moqui  via  the  De  Chelly,  the 
plateau  country  between  the  Sierra  Absgo  and  La  Plata  was  found  to 
contain  many  interesting  ruins,  and  was  thoroughly  photographed.  An 
interesting  feature  in  connection  with  this  season's  work  was  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  production  of  a  series  of  24  by  20  inch  Jiegatives  of  the 
most  prominent  points  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  the  very  first  plate 
of  this  size  ever  made  among  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

From  the  two  thousand  or  more  negatives  made  during  these  pre- 
ceding six  years,  we  must  ascertain  what  return  they  have  made  for  the 
time  and  money  expended  upon  their  production,  and  entirely  aside, 
too,  from  their  aesthetic  qualities,  and  the  pleasure  which  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  and  picturesque  may  derive  from  them.  They  have  done  very 
much,  in  the  first  place,  to  secure  truthfulness  in  the  representation  of 
mountain  and  other  scenery.  Twenty  years  ago,  hardly  more  than 
caricatures  existed,  as  a  general  rule,  of  the  leading  features  of  overland 
exploration.  Mountains  were  represented  with  angles  of  sixty  degrees 
inclination,  covered  with  great  glaciers,  and  modeled  upon  the  type  of 
any  other  than  the  Bocky  Mountain^;  the  angular  lines  of  a  sandstone 
mesa,  represented  with  all  the  peculiarities  of  volcanic  upheaval,  or  of 
massive  granite,  or  an  ancient  ruin  with  clean-cut,  perfectly  squared 
and  jointed  masonry,  that  would  be  creditable  to  modern  times.  The 
truthful  representations  of  photography  render  such  careless  work  so 
apparent  that  it  would  not  be  tolerated  at  the  present  day. 

One  of  their  most  evident  practical  uses  is  in  securing  faithful  views 
of  the  many  unique  and  remarkable  features  of  newly  explored  territory, 
that  are  subsequently  to  be  reproduced,  by  engraving,  in  tlie  Reports. 
Especially  to  be  noted  in  this  line  are  the  views  of  the  remarkable  hot- 
spring  deposits  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  where  the  exceedingly 
intricate  and  delicate  tracery  of  the  incrustations,  that  would  defy  the 
most  expert  pencil,  is  readily  secured  in  all  its  varied  forms.  So  it 
is  also  with  the  great  caiions,  grand  waterfalls,  impressive  mountain 
masses,  the  craters  of  old  volcanoes,  and  beds  of  ancient  lakes,  tj^e  fault- 
ing and  folding  of  the  strata,  and  many  other  features,  of  which  the 
geologist  finds  it  necessary  to  have  accurate  representations  for  the 
illustration  of  his  subjects.  To  the  topographer,  also,  it  is  of  great 
assistance  in  enabling  him  to  represent  correctly  the  surface  of  the 
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coantry  apon  his  map  ;  p<inoramic  views  for  that  purpose  being  made 
from  the  sammits  of  the  highest  peaks. 

In  ethnography,  it  gives  us  faithful  portraits  of  the  varied  families  of 
oar  great  Indian  population,  representing  with  unquestioned  accuracy 
tbe  peculiar  types  of  each }  their  manners  of  living,  dressing,  occupa- 
tions, and  mythical  inscriptions.  In  archaeology,  how  important  it  is, 
tliatthe  ancompromising  lens  portrays  the  at  present  almost  inaccessi- 
ble ancient  ruins  of  the  Southwestern  Territories  I  These  photographs 
ean  be  sent  all  over  the  world,  and  practically  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
personal  inspection.  The  photographs  of  the  ancient  ruins  have  been 
of  great  assistance  in  the  construction  of  the  models  of  the  remarkable 
diff-houses  that  have  been  prepared  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Survey.  In  the  office,  the  uses  of  photography  are  manifold :  copying 
the  maps  of  the  topographers  to  a  given  scale  for  the  engraver  or  photo- 
lithographer,  and  also  rare  documents  or  pictures }  the  production  of 
Tiewsfor  the  stereopticon  for  lectures ;  and  for  enlarged  transparent  pho- 
tographs on  glass  from  small  originals,  whereby  the  minutest  feature  of 
rock  structure,  the  varied  details  of  an  old  ruin,  or  the  grand  and  im- 
posing mountain  mass,  are  brought  so  vividly  before  the  eye  that  they 
can  be  studied  to  much  better  advant'age  than  in  nature,  the  mind  being 
In  rost,  and  far  from  the  perplexities  of  the  surroundings. 

The  total  number  of  negatives  in  the  possession  of  the  Survey  are 
now  Deafly  four  thousand.  Of  these,  upward  of  twelve  hundred  are 
of  Indians  photographed  from  life,  representing  the  most  prominent  in- 
<l]?idnals  from  seventy-four  different  tribes.  The  great  Sioux  family  is 
io  this  manner  well  represented,  and  among  them  are  Red  Cloud,  Spotted 
Tail,  and  Sitting  Bull.  The  Apaches,  Comanches,  Gbeyennes,  Utes,  Na- 
viyoes,  etc.,  are  also  well  represented  by  excellent  negatives,  showing  not 
only  theiT  personnel,  but  many  of  their  customs. 

The  occasion  of  the  display  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia led  to  a  desire  to  represent  as  forcibly  as  possible  some  of  the 
recent  discoveries  of  the  Survey  of  remarkable  ancient  ruins  in  Sonth- 
vestern  Colorado,  and  the  success  of 'Mr.  Holmes  with  the  Elk  Mount- 
lin  models  suggested  the  same  means  for  effecting  this  purpose.  There 
ftie  six  now  completed  of  archceological  subjects,  as  follows : — 

The  Mancos  Cliff  House,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  represents  a  ruin  in  an  ex- 
oeediogly  well  preserved  condition,  perched  upon  a  little  shelf,  or  niche, 
ia  the  face  of  a  bluff,  800  feet  vertically  above  the  valley  below.  The 
model  is  30  by  40  inches  in  dimensions,  and  the  scale  four  feet  to  one 
mefa. 

An  ayjient  Cave  Town  in  the  lower  cafion  of  the  De  Chelly,  near  the 
San  Jnan  River,  represents  a  very  interesting  and  extensive  ruin,  built 
along  a  narrow  shelf,  or  bench,  seventy-five  feet  above  the  valley,  and 
overhung  by  the  bluff.  The  whole  ruin  is  nearly  six  hundred  feet  in 
lengUi,  with  originally  about  one  hundred  or  more  apartments.    The 
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model  as  conatrncted  by  Mr.  W.  EL.  Jackson  is  forty  inches  in  length,  and 
shows  one-third  of  the  ruin ;  the  scale  is  six  feet  to  one  inch. 

A  restoration  of  the  above,  also  by  Mr.  Jackson,  is  the  subject  of  the 
third  of  the  series.  In  this,  the  baildings  are  built  up  to  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  originally  supposed  to  have  been  before  their  deser- 
tion. They  show  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  present  Moquis  in 
Northwestern  Arizona,  noticeably  so  in  the  use  of  the  ladder  to  reacb 
their  houses.  Groups  of  miniature  people  have  been  arranged  about 
the  model,  representing  them  engaged  in  various  occupations,  with  their 
pottery  and  other  domestic  utensils. 

The  Great  Triple  Walled  Tower,  on  the  McElmo,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  is  a 
horizontal  model  thirty  Inches  square,  representing,  on  a  scale  of  fonr 
feet  to  one  inch,  the  ruins  of  an  exceedingly  Interesting  circular  stone 
tower  in  Southwestern  Colorado. 

The  fifth  of  the  series  is  a  model  of  a  Cliff  House,  in  the  bluff  of  the 
lower  canon  of  the  Eio  De  Chelly  in  Arizona,  on  a  scale  of  three  feet  to 
one  inch,  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  Mancbs  model.  This  is  especially 
intended  to  show  the  manner  in  whicli  its  former  occupants  passed  up 
and  down  the  steep  face  of  the  bluff  in  which  it  is  built,  by  steps  hewn 
in  the  rock. 

A  model  of  the  Pueblo  of  Tequa  in  K'ortheastern  Arizona,  repre- 
sents, upon  a  scale  of  eight  feet  to  one  inch,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
and  interesting  of  the  villages  of  the  Moqui  Indians.  It  is  i)ercbed 
upon  the  summit  of  a  narrow  plateau  of  bare  rock,  600  feet  in  height 
(only  the  upper  100  feet  of  which  are  included  in  the  model),  showing 
the  pathways  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  affording  the  only  means  of  access, 
and  up  which  are  carried  all  of  the  wood,  water,  and  provisions  of  the 
inhabitants.  This  last  forms  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  preceding, 
as  the  Moquis  are  supposed  to  be  the  descendants,  or  a  remnant,  of  the 
same  people  who  built  the  houses  and  towers  represented  by  the  models 
ot  the  foregoing  series. 

The  last  two  have  been  completed  since  the  closing  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition.  The  production  of  model  representations  for  distri- 
bution among  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  will  be  continued  as 
new  subjects  are  obtained. 

It  will  be  seen  also  by  the  publications  of  the  Survey  that  the  ethnog- 
raphy and  philology  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  our  Western  Territories  are 
receiving  a  fair  share  of  attention.  Several  papers  on  this  subject  have 
been  printed  in  the  Bulletin  ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  volumes 
on  the  subject  ever  published  is  about  to  be  issued,  entitled  <^The  Ethnog- 
raphy and  Philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians",  by  Dr.  Washington 
Matthews,  U.  S.  A.  They  are  one  of  the  three  stationary  tribes  that  have 
lived  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  near  Forts  Berthold  and  Clarke,  from  time 
immemorial,  are  very  closely  allied  to  the  Crow  Nation,  which  dwell  in  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  and  belong  remotely  to  the  great  Dakota  stock. 

This  volume  may  be  regarded  as  a  most  carefully  prepared  apalytical 
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ooDograph,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  an  acceptable  and  timely  con- 
tribotion  to  Indian  philology  to  scholars  all  over  the  world.  Other  con- 
tribotioDs  will  follow  from  time  to  time  as  they  can  be  prepared.  A 
biographical  and  historical  catalogue  of  some  of  the  prominent  Indians 
of  about  seventy-five  different  tribes,  prepared  by  W.  H.  Jackson, 
will  be  published  daring  the  present  year. 

Zoology  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  Sarvey  as  not  only  a  legit- 
imate and  proper,  but  also  very  important  and  practically  valaable  col- 
lateral department  of  scientific  research,  the  relations  of  which  to  geology 
and  geography  are  natural  and  intimate.  In  conducting  the  Survey, 
from  the  very  beginning,  the  services  of  zoologists  have  been  engaged 
both  in  the  practical  work  of  the  field  and  in  the  technical  researches  of 
the  museam  and  the  library.  Among  the  collaborators  in  this  depart- 
ment are  included  not  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  zoologists  of  America, 
the  constant  object  being  to  secure  theservices  of  the  most  accomplished 
speeialists  in  each  particular  branch  of  zoology.  The  results  of  this  pol- 
icy are  witnessed,  not  only  in  the  yearly  accessions  of  fresh  material  in 
the  way  of  specimens,  but  in  the  numerous  zoological  publications  of 
the  Survey.  - 

The  Annual  Beports  contain  various  papers  on  zoology,  by  gentlemen 
offieially  connected  with  the  Survey.  The  Bulletins  are  still  richer  in 
thia  department,  containing  numerous  papers  by  such  distinguished  nat- 
nialists  as  Packard,  Cones,  Bidgway,  Allen,  Scudder,  Osten  Sacken, 
Uhler,  Hagen,  and  others  no  less  eminent  in  their  specialties.  One  of  the 
miaoellaneons  publications  by  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  U.  S.  A.,  on  -the  Orni- 
thotogy  of  the  Missouri  Begion,  is  a  closely  printed  octavo  of  800  pages, 
which  is  based  primarily  on  the  collections  of  the  Survey,  and  constitutes 
a  formal  and  authoritative  treatise  on  a  majority  of  the  birds  of  North 
America.  In  the  magnificent  series  of  quarto  publications,  or  <<  Mono- 
graphs ",  in  which  the  results  of  original  and  exhaustive  researches  are 
pabliahed,  zoology  again  receives  due  attention.  One  of  the  volumes 
contains  Thomas's  revision  of  the  AerididcBy  or  Grasshoppers,  a  most  im- 
portant and  timely  contribution.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  if 
the  ^^grasshopper  problem '^  be  solvable,  we  are  likely  to  have  the  matter 
settled  by  the  United  States  Entomological  Commission,  and  all  availa- 
ble scientific  knowledge  id  to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  this  question  of 
vital  national  importance.  Another  volume  of  the  series  consists  of 
Packard's  splendid  monograph  of  the  Geometrid  Moths,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  possible  commendation  from  all  quarters.  A  third 
wilt  consist  of  Goues's  and  Allen's  Monographs  of  the  iN^orth  American 
liodentiaj  the  largest  order  of  mammals,  and  one  sustaining  the  most  im- 
portant economic  relations  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  nation. 

lothus  glancing  at  the  zoological  work  accomplished  by  the  Survey, 
vedo  not  include  work  done  in  fossil  zoology,  or  palaeontology,  since  this 
comes  more  distinctively  within  the  field  of  geology  itself.  But  to  the 
etady  of  the  extinct  faunas  and  floras  of  the  West  have  been  applied 
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the  labors  of  such  preeminent  palaeontologists  as  Joseph  Leidy,  E.  Dg 
Cope,  F.  B.  Meek,  Leo  Lesqaereax,  and  others,  whose  results  are  boyon^ 
Iiraise. 

During  the  progress  of  the  survey  of  Colorado,  several  preliminary 
maps,  on  small  scales,  have  been  published  in  the  Reports.  Of  these  it 
is  necessary  to  specify  but  a  few. 

In  the  report  of  the  field-work  of  1873,  there  is  a  drainage-map  of  th< 
area  surveyed — 18,000  square  miles— on  a  scale  of  eight  miles  to  om 
inch. 

The  Report  for  1874  contains  a  preliminary  map  in  bachnres,  on  a  scah 
of  ten  miles  to  one  inch,  of  all  the  work  done  in  the  State  up  to  thai 
time  'y  a  map  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  topographical  and  geological,  on 
scale  of  two  miles  to  one  inch ;  and  a  preliminary  map  of  the  eastern' 
front  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  one  inch. 

Owing  to  the  need  of  the  settlers,  a  drainage-map  of  the  San  Juan 
country,  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  the  inch,  was  also  issued,  and  after- 
ward incorporated  in  the  Report.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  small 
geological  maps  of  special  areas. 

The  atlas  of  Colorado,  now  nearly  ready,  will  contain : — 

First.  Title-page,  legend-sheet,  and  map  of  the  primary  triangulation. 

Second.  A  general  drainage-map  of  the  State,  on  a  scale  of  twelve 
miles  to  one  inch. 

Third.  An  economic  map,  colored  to  represent  areas  of  arable,  pasture, 
timber  land,  etc. 

Fourth.  The  final  map  of  the  State  (including  small  parts  of  New 
Mexico,  Arfcona,  and  Utah),  in  six  sheets*  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to 
one  inch,  in  contours  200  feet  apart  in  vertical  distance.  The  area  em- 
braced in  these  maps  is  about  70,000  square  miles. 

Fifth.  The  final  geological  map  of  Colorado,  in  six  sheets. 

Sixth.  A  general  geological  map  of  the  State  on  a  scale  of  twelve 
miles  to  an  inch. 

Seventh.  Two  sheets  containing  the  general  sections  across  tbe  State, 
illustrating  the  geological  map. 

Eighth.  Two  sheets  of  panoramic  views. 

When  finished)  Colorado  will  have  a  better  map  than  any  other  State 
in  the  Union,  and  the  work  will  be  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  never 
need  to  be  done  again.  Colorado  will  never  support  so  dense  a  popula- 
tion that  a  more  detailed  survey  will  be  required.  Accurately  located 
points  on  which  the  local  surveyors  can  base  their  work  are  abundant 
in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  work  of  the  geological  survey  should 
always  precede  that  of  the  land  survey,  as  the  former  indicated  what  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  suited  for  settlement  and  should  be  sectionized. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Survey  to  continue  the  collection  of  all  geo- 
graphical data  concerning  the  relief  of  the  country  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  These  collections  of  heights  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time,  in  a  succession  of  editions,  under  the  title  of  '^  Lists  of 
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EJerations ",  the  first  edition  being  by  Professor  Cyrus  Thomas,  the 
three  saceeeding  ones  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett.  The  fourth  edition,  to  be 
pablished  in  1877,  embodies  the  results  of  this  collection  up  to  date.  It . 
oootaiDS,  among  a  variety  of  other  matter,  profiles  of  nearly  all  the  rail- 
roads in  the  part  of  the  CJnited  States  above  mentioned.  The  results 
giren  by  these  profiles  have  been  made  to  accord,  and  the  heights  of 
several  thousands  of  points  on  them  have  been  determined  with  an  ap- 
proach to  accuracy.  This  edition  contains,  also  the  heights  of  many 
thoDsands  of  x>oints  determined  approximately  by  means  of  the  barom- 
eter. Heights  of  many  thousands  of  mountain-peaks  are  given,  from 
which  very  correct  ideas  of  the  ruling  heights  of  the  principal  ranges 
may  be  derived. 

The  mean  heights  of  the  States  and  Territories  and  of  the  United 
States  have  been  determined  with  an  approach,  at  least,  to  correctness. 

It  contains  also  tables  of.  the  slopes  of  the  principal  streams  of  the 
West,  which  are  of  value  in  studying  the  important  question  of  irriga- 
tion. 

Besides  the  tables  of  heights,  it  contains  a  map  of  the  United  States, 

ID  approximate  contours  of  1,000  feet  of  vertical  intervals,  which,  in  a 
measure,  embodies  all  the  results  of  this  department.  Toward  the  im- 
provement and  ultimate  i)erfection  of  this  map,  this  work  is  to  be  mainly 
directed  in  future. 

This  map  indicates  not  only,  in  a  rough  way,  the  height  of  any  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  areas  above  certain  heights,  but  the  magnitude, 
height,  and  general  slopes  of  the  great  plateau  underlying  the  mount- 
ain ranges  of  the  West,  the  true  Sierra  Madre;  the  trends,  mean  heights, 
and  geographical  character  of  the  ranges.;  and  the  areas  covered  by 
plains,  plateaus,  and  mountains. 

To  express  still  more  clearly  the  facts  brought  out  by  the  map,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Survey  to  make  shortly  a  relief  model  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  basis  of  this  map. 

The  Survey  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  accumulating  the  mate- 
rials for  a  general  geological  map  of  all  the  States  and  Territories  west 
of  the  94th  meridian,  on  a  scale  best  adopted  to  the  purpose  of  cor- 
relating, as  far  as  possible,  the  different  formations  known  over  that 
area.  Great  confusion  is  liable  to  ensue  by  ignoring  well  established 
names  and  giving  new  and  very  restricted  local  names.  Most  of  these 
names  must  eventually  yield  to  the  law  of  priority,  and  disappear  in  the 
lightof  a  more  general  and  systematic  classification.  The  Cretaceous 
dinaions  can  undoubtedly  be  extended  all  over  the  West,  and  the  numer- 
OQS  Tertiary  lake-basins  may  be  correlated  in  time.  In  this  way  we  may 
be  able  to  understand  more  clearly  the  remarkable  simplicity  and  unity  of 
the  structure  of  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region.  It  is  true  that  the 
geology  of  very  much  of  our  country  is  as  yet  practically  unknown,  but 
some  method  can  be  adopted  which  shall  distinguish  such  portions  from 
those  on  which  the  work  has  reached  a  certain  grade  of  excellence. 
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The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Survey  for 
1875  has  been  produced  by  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  geolog^st- 
.in-charge.  The  great  increase  of  labor  incident  to  the  International 
Exposition  at  Philadelphia  drew  away  much  of  the  force  that  woald 
otherwise  have  been  expended  in  the  preparation  of  reports.  The  An- 
nual Report  for  the  year  1876  will  follow  the  present  one  in  a  few 
months. 

The  article  on  Economical  Entomology,  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  it  is 
claimed,  will  form  a  timely  contribution,  and  will  very  properly  pre- 
cede the  more  exhaustive  reports  of  the  United  States  Entomological 
Commission.  Professor  J.  A.  Allen's  valuable  Memoir  on  the  Bison  is 
republished  from  the  Geological  Survey  of  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler,  and  by 
his  permission,' with  numerous  additions.  The  Annual  Report  will  thas 
not  only  give  a  wider  circulation  to  a  most  interesting  and  an  exhanst- 
ive  memoir,  but  serve  also  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the 
wanton  and  useless  destruction  of  our  larger  mammals  all  over  the 
West. 

The  Survey  is  under  obligations  for  important  aid  in  the  reduction  of 
rates  on  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  and  Denver 
and  Eio  Grande  Railways.  , 

With  the  hope  that  the  present  Report  will  prove  an  aqceptable  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  the  WestiBrn  Territories,  I  have  the  honor 
to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  Y.  HAYDEN, 
United  States  Qeologist. 

Hon.  Carl  Schuez, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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REPORT    OF   A.  C.  PEALE,  M.  D.,  GEOLOGIST  OF  THE  GRAN 

RIVER  DIVlSIOxN,  1875. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  1,  187C. 

:  I  liave  the  honor  herewith  to  hand  you  my  report  as  ffeologis 
of  tlie  Orand  Kiver  division  for  the  season  of  1875.  As  usual  I  refer  t 
tlie  report  of  ^Ir.  Henry  Gannett  for  topographical  details,  elevations 
&<^  \Ve  did  not  commence  work  until  the  4th  of  July,  and  were  stoppe 
l>y  lroiil>le  i^Fitli  the  Indians  on  the  loth  of  August.  .  We  had  therefor 
\»rely  six  \^eek:s  in  which  we  were  able  to  do  any  work.  This  will  a< 
coii.nt  for  the  brevity  and  somewhat  incomplete  state  of  theaccomp^n^ 
iop:  report.      ^11  specimens  had  to  be  abandoned. 

SLy  plan  of  working  in  the  field  was  substantially  the  same  as  tha 
followed  in  1873  and  1874. 

I  liave  followed  also  my  usual  plan  in  the  report,  considering  first  th 
^eoerskl  features  of  the  district,  and  taking  up  afterwards  the  special  ani 
detailed  g^eolo^cal  facts  of  each  formation  represented.  I  have  als 
colored  a  provisional  geological  map. 

Necessary  absence  during  publication  and  rapidity  of  preparation  muG 
be  my  excuse  for  any  errors  that  may  appear  in  this  report. 

In  conclnsion^  let  me  express  my  thanks  to  all  the  members  of  the  part, 
for  tbeir  hearty  co-operation. 

W^ith  g-reat  respect,  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  0.  PEALE 

United.  States  Oeologist-incliarge, 
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GEOLOGICAL  REPORT  ON  THE  GRAND  RIVER  DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  INTEODUCTION. 

The  district   assigned  the  northern  or  Grand  Biver  division  for  the 

season  of  1875,  lies  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  37^  52^  and  39^  15^ 

On  the  west  it  is  limited  by  the  meridian  lOd^  3G^  and  on  the  east  by  the 

irestem  limit  of  the  work  of  1874,  which  is  approximately  the  Gun- 

mson  and  XTncompahgre  Bivers.    In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  narrow 

strip  of  country  soath  of  the  Gnnnison  Eiver,  from  10  to  20  miles  in 

width,  extending  ftom  meridian  107<^  to  107^  30^.    This  lies  between  our 

woik  of  1874  and  Mr.  Wilson's  for  the  same  season.   The  entire  area  in- 

clades  about  7,900  square  miles,  of  which,  owing  to  interruption  of  work 

by  the  Indians,  the  survey  of  only  6,000  square  miles  was  completed. 

Of  this,  about  1,500  square  miles  are  in  the  southwestern  comer,  and 

5CMI  uoTtb  of  Gtand  Biver. 

Tbe  drainage  of  the  district  has  two  general  directions,  viz,  north- 
west and  sonthwest.  All  the  streams  are  tributary  to  the  Grand  River, 
which  18  one  of  the  forks  of  the  Colorado  Biver  of  the  West.  The  greater 
part  of  the  district  is  plateau  in  character ;  the  Sierra  la  Sal  being  the 
only  mountain  group.  The  Lone  Gone  group  lies  in  the  district  to  the 
sonth,  and  will  be  fully  described  in  Mr.  Holmes-s  report  for  1876. 

The  Lia  Sal  Mountains  consist  of  three  groups  of  isolated  peaks,  about 
tbirty  in  nnmber,  forming  a  range  about  fifteen  miles  long  and  five  miles 
in  \ridth ;  its  general  direction  is  about  north  and  south.  The  drainage 
radiates  from  the  mountains,  the  streams  on  the  south  and  east  flowing 
into  the  Dolores,  while  those  on  the  north  and  west  flow  directly  into 
the  Grand. 

The  Abajo  Mountains  are  partly  in  and  partly  outside  of  the  district, 
lying  in  the  extreme  southwest  comer.  On  account  of  the  interruption 
of  oar  work  by  the  Indians,  they  were  not  visited.  Excluding  the  moun- 
tain masses,  which  will  probably  not  exceed  100  square  miles  in  extent, 
the  range  in  elevation  is  from  4,000  to  over  9,000  feet.  A  compara- 
tiT^ely  smaU  proportion  of  the  country  is  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes, 
farming  land  being  confined  to  portions  of  the  v^eys  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  and  Gunnison  Bivers,  and  to  some  small  valleys  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Dolores,  and  a  few  of  the  streams  draining  the  Sierra  la  Sal. 
As  already  stated,  a  great  part  of  the  district  is  plateau-like.  The 
levels  are,  however,  above  that  of  the  streams }  the  latter  cutting  deep 
and,  in  some  places,  impassable  canons,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
those  occupied  by  the  main  streams,  are  dry  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.    They  cut  the  plateaus  into  mesas.    In  another  part  of  this  report 
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they  will  be  referred  to  in  more  detail.  The  higher  plateaus  are  tim- 
bered with  pines  and  quaking-aspens ;  the  lower  ones  are  generally 
destitute  of  timber.  Along  the  courses  of  the  streams  are  groves  of 
cottonwoods,  which,  however,  are  not  numerous. 

The  geological  features  of  the  district  are  comparatively  simple,  there 
being  no  great  uplifts  nor  many  local  disturbances.  The  sedimentary 
formations  represented  are  all  included  under  Carboniferous  Triassic  t 
(red-beds),  Jurassic  t,  and  Cretaceous.  Exposures  of  metamorphic  rocks 
are  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  district,  limited  mainly  to  the  bottoms  of 
canons  where  the  streams  have  cut  through  the  overlying  sedimeata- 
ries.    The  areas  covered  with  eruptive  rocks  are  also  limited. 

In  the  southern  and  southeastern  portions  of  the  district  are  the 
overlying  edges  (^  the  various  trachorheite  flows,  whose  sources  of  origin 
are  the  hign  peaks  of  the  Uncomps^gre  Mountains,  still  farther  south, 
in  Mr.  Wilson's  district  for  1874.  The  rocks  are  trachytes  interlam- 
inated  with  tufas  in  horizontal  layers.  South  of  the  Gunnison,  between 
our  district  of  1874  and  Mr.  Wilson's  district  for  the  same  year,  they  are 
underlaid  by  breccia  deposits  which  rest  partly  on  metamorphic  rocks 
and  partly  on  remnants  of  sandstone  which  are  in  all  probability  of 
Cretaceous  age.  Previous  to  the  outpouring  of  these  tcuchytic  flows 
the  country  had  evidently  been  subjected  to  considerable  erosion,  the 
sandstones  in  many  places  having  been  completely  eroded,  exposing  the 
gneissic  rocks  upon  which  they  were  deposited.  Besides  this  lava-oov- 
ered  region  there  are  three  distinct  centres  of  eruption,  viz,  the  Sierra 
la  Sal,  Abs^o  Mountains,  and  the  Lone  Cone  group.  The  Sierra  la  Sal 
is  typical  of  them  all,  and  is  composed  of  porphyritic  trachyte  which 
has  been  pushed  up  through  the  sedimentary  layers  which  now  dip 
away  from  the  mountains.  The  greater  part  of  the  district  is  covered 
with  sedimentary  rocks,  of  which  the  Cretaceous  formation  is  most 
largely  represented  on  the  surfEice. 

^uth  of  the  Gunnison  Hiver,  as  far  west  as  the  Uncompahgre  Biver, 
the  prevailing  rocks,  as  we  have  already  noted,  are  volcanic  The 
Cretaceous  sandstones  beneath  show  only  occasionally  in  some  of  the 
cafLons,  and  are  rather  of  Lower  Cretaceous  than  of  Upper  Cretaceous 
age. 

In  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  however,  especially  on  the  eastern  side, 
Upper  Cretaceous  rocks  prevail,  outcropping  in  bluflB  between  the  river 
and  the  cafion  of  the  Gunnison,  forming  mauvaises  terreg.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Gunnison,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Uncompahgre,  in  the  district 
of  1874,  they  are  well  marked  and  were  described  in  the  report  for  1874. 
The  erosion  of  these  beds  has  produced  a  barren,  alkaline  soil,  in  which, 
partly  from  want  of  water,  vegetation  does  not  flourish.  In  the  immediate 
river-bottom,  especially  at  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  there  is  some 
good  soil,  but  it  is  limited  in  extent.  The  Uncompahgre,  San  Miguel,, 
and  Dolores  Bivers  are  approximately  parallel,  the  general  direction 
being  a  few  degrees  west  of  north.  Between  the  San  Miguel  and  Un- 
compahgre Bivers  the  country  is  a  plateau  which  slopes  gently  toward 
the  Uncompahgre  from  a  point  about  25  miles  west  of  the  river.  At 
this  distance  is  a  crest  parallel  to  the  San  Miguel.  It  is  the  edge  of  a 
monoclinal  fold  which,  as  we  go  toward  the  north,  becomes  fiaulted  in 
places.  Between  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  and  the  San  Miguel  is 
another  plateau,  (the  San  Miguel,)  very  nearly  level,  and  from  eight  to 
ten  miles  wide.  The  floor  of  both  these  plateaus  is  the  sandstone  of 
the  Dakota  group,  (Cretaceous  Ko.  1.)  Farther  north,  between  the  Gun- 
nison and  Dolores,  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  has  the  same  width  as 
it  has  farther  south,  but  on  the  Dolores  side  there  is  oftener  a  fault  than 
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a  fold,  while  on  the  Gannison  side  there  is  a  monoclinal  fold.  The  red 
beds  also  frequently  appear  as  the  floor^  the  Cretaceous  sandstones  cap- 
ping batte-like  prominences. 

Ooeof  the  most  curious  features  of  the  region  is  the  Unaweep  Canon, 
extending  from  the  Gunnison  to  the  Dolores  Eiver.  It  is  evidently  the 
bed  of  an  old  stream  which  flowed  either  towards  the  Gunnison  or 
towards  the  Dolores.  At  present  there  are  in  it  two  creeks,  one  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Gunnison,  and  the  other  a  branch  of  the  Dolores.  The  latter 
is  the  principal  stream.  At  the  divide  between  the  two  creeks  the  cailon 
is  about  1,200  feet  deep,  900  feet  of  gneissic  rock  and  300  of  red  sand- 
stones resting  on  the  metamorphic  rock.  The  dip  of  the  sedimentaries 
is  towards  the  east,  and  as  they  gradually  become  lower  the  creek 
is  geologically  higher.  The  granite  wall,  therefore,  becomes  lower  and 
lower  until  the  stream  joins  the  Gunnison  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota 
groap,  above  the  red  sandstones  and  shales,  (Triassic  and  Jurassic). 
Towards  the  west  the  caiion  deepens  rapidly  until  it  is  3,000  feet  below 
the  general  ^nrface.  The  stream  cuts  across  the  line  of  folding  and 
faolting  on  the  west  side  of  the  plateau,  and  enters  the  red  sandstones, 
in  which  it  joins  the  Dolores.  These  sandstones  did  towards  the  west 
until  we  cross  the  Dolores  and  approach  the  ISderra  la  Sal,  when  the  dip 
changes  to  the  east. 

I^orth  of  the  Unaweep  Cailon,  between  it  and  Grand  Biver,  the  Dakota 
gnmp,  which  prevails  to  the  southward,  is  almost  entirely  absent,  the 
red  beds  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  surface.  There  is  a  series  of 
cafions,  and  the  general  slope  is  toward  the  north.  The  western  line  of 
faulting  oontiDues  for  some  distance,  and  then  becomes  a  fold,  and  the 
eastern  fold  becomes  at  first  a  fault,  and  again  a  fold  toward  the  north. 

North  of  Grand  River  is  a  wide  valley,  in  which  are  Cretaceous  rocks, 
the  blnfb  bordering  it  being  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age,  beyond  which  are 
Tertiary  strata,  forming  the  '^  Book  "  or  ''  Boan  "  Mountains,  which  are  in 
reali^  a  series  of  plateaus,  one  above  the  other,  with  cliff-like  edges, 
forming,  in  other  words,  a  series  of  terraces.  These  we  did  not  have 
any  opportunity  to  examine,  and  only  noticed  them  irom  a  distance. 
Grand  Biver,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  is  alternately  in  valley 
and  caiion,  most  often  in  the  latter.  From  the  month  of  the  Dolores  it 
is  in  deep  canon,  in  red  sandstone. 

The  San  Miguel  Biver  and  its  branches  cut  deep  and  narrow  canons 
throQgh  the  Dakota  sandstones,  leaving  mesas  between  the  different 
streams,  all  having  the  same  general  level.  As  we  approach  the  Dolo- 
res, the  Juraasi'c  shales  form  the  cappings  of  the  mesas,  the  Cretaceous 
sandstones  being  completely  eroded  away.  Still  farther  north  the 
canons  increase  in  depth,  and  are  cut  through  massive  red  sandstones, 
with  here  and  there  isolated  patches  of  Jurassic  beds  on  top,  like  huge 
monnments,  while  in  the  bottoms  of  the  canons  beds  of  Upper  Carbonif- 
eroQB  age  sometimes  appear. 

Between  the  San  Miguel  and  the  Dolores  the  Dakota  group  forms  the 
floor.  West  of  this  are  several  broad  folds  whose  axes  are  parallel, 
having  a  direction  about  northwest  and  southeast.  Sometimes  the  Do- 
lores Biver  cuts  across  these  folds,  and  again  it  follows  the  axes,  gen- 
cnilly  occupying  anticlinid  valleys.  The  rocks  here  are  Triassic  t  red 
sandstones,  capped  with  remnants  of  Jurassic  shales.  All  this  country 
ia  extremely  dry,  only  the  larger  streams  carrying  water.  West  of  the 
Sierra  la  Sal  we  could  see  roches  moutonnAes  forms  cut  in  the  red  sand-' 
sUmes  which  prevail  there.  These  are  northeast  of  the  Canon  Colorado, 
which  was  named  from  the  red  rocks  through  which  it  is  cut. 
In  this  chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  give  simply  the  general  features, 
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topographical  and  geological,  and  in  the  sacceeding  chapters  will  take 
them  np  more  in  detail,  and  then  consider  separately  the  various  forma- 
tions represented  in  the  district. 

The  region,  we  might  say,  was  entirely  unexplored.  Gunnison,  in  1853, 
passed  just  north  of  it,  and  although  he  puts  a  portion  on  his  map,  it  was 
outside  of  his  line  of  march,  and  it  is  therefore  necessarily  incorrect. 
Along  his  line  of  travel  his  map  is  very  correct.  Captain  Macomb  in 
1850  traveled  across  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  the  district 
just  beyond  the  point  we  reached  in  our  work. 

The  district,  as  laid  out  before  we  took  the  field,  extended  15  miles  into 
Utah.  From  the  Sierra  la  Sal  we  worked  23  miles  to  the  westward, 
that  is,  about  36  miles  over  the  boundary-line  between  Colorado  and 
Utah.    About  1,200  square  miles  of  our  work  were  in  Utah. 


CHAPTER  II. 


SUEFACE  GEOLOGY— LOS  PINOS  AGENCY  TO  UNCOMPAH- 
GBB  VALLEY— GUNl^ISON  EIYER  AND  UNCOMPAHGEE 
PLATEAU. 

The  oonntary  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gunnison  Eiver,  extending 
from  Oochetopa  Creek  westward  to  the  Uncompahgre  Eiver,  was  par- 
tially described  in  the  report  for  1874,  when  speaking  of  the  Gunnison 
Biver.  The  principal  streams  here,  as  we  go  westward,  are  the  follow- 
ing :  White  Earth  Eiver,  Lake  Fork,  and  the  Gimmaron  and  Cebolla 
Greeks,  which  unite  to  form  one  stream  before  they  join  the  river.  All 
these  streams  head  far  np  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  and  the  geological 
features  of  the  country  about  their  sources  will  be  found  detailed  in  Dr. 
Endlich's  report  for  1874.  Their  courses  are  approximately  parallel, 
being  a  few  degrees  west  of  north.  There  seems  to  be  a  slight  slope  in 
the  country  toward  the  north,  although  the  various  volcanic  strata  ap- 
pear to behorizontal.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Gunnison  the  dip  is 
toward  the  soath,  the  cause  being  found  in  the  eruptive  peaks  of  the  West 
Elk  Mountains,  as  has  been  fully  explained  in  the  report  for  1874.  To 
the  southward,  in  Dr.  Endlich's  district,  the  dip  although  very  gentle, 
is  toward  the  north  and  northeast. 

Almost  all  this  region  is  covered  with  volcanic  rocks,  which  are  cut 
by  the  streams  into  mesas  extending  in  long  'narrow  tongues  toward 
the  north.  Along  the  Gunnison  they  are  for  the  most  part  underlaid  by 
breccia.  As  far  as  observed,  this  breccia  does  not  underly  the  trachytic 
flows  everywhere,  but  only  along  the  principal  streams  and  near  the 
Gunnison,  especially  on  the  north.  In  several  places  between  the  main 
creeks  I  noticed  the  trachyte  resting  immediately  on  the  same  gneissic 
rocks  which  are  so  well  exposed  along  the  Gunnison  in  its  caSLon. 

Leaving  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  agency,  we  followed  the  wagon-road 
which  leads  to  Lake  City,  (a  new  mining  town  on  the  Lake  Fork  of  the 
GoDuison,)  as  far  as  the  Lake  Fork.  Our  first  station  was  made  on  the 
west  side  of  White  Earth  Eiver,  on  a  granitic  hill.  This  was  about  two 
miles  north  of  Wilson's  Station  7  of  1874. 

WHITE  EAETH  ErVER. 

• 

We  entered  the  valley  of  the  White  Earth  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver 
Creek,  one  of  its  eastern  tributaries.  Here  the  White  Earth  has  a 
valley  extending  four  miles  down  the  river,  in  which  the  stream  winds 
so  much  that  its  length  is  about  twice  that  of  the  valley.  The  valley 
will  probably  average  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  partly  settled. 
Above  this  valley,  the  creek  is  in  Dr.  Endlich's  district,  and  has  been 
described  by  him.  Below,  it  is  in  caiion  until  it  reaches  the  Gunnison, 
it  here  flows  through  granitic  rocks,  which  are  capped  with  trachyte,  a 
coarse  breccia  being  interposed  as  we  approach  the  river.  About  half- 
way down  the  valley,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  group  of  springs,  or,  more 
correctly,  two  groups,  one  of  cold  and  the  other  of  warm  springs. 

First  grotip. — ^This  group  has  two  springs,  the  waters  from  which 
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unite  and  flow  into  a  turbid  triangular  pool,  which  is  aboat  fifteen  feet 
from  them.  They  are  situated  on  a  mound,  which  is  about  50  feet  above 
the  general  level  of  the  valley.  This  mound  is  composed  of  a  calcareoas 
deposit,  slightly  rust-colored  from  the  oxidation  of  iron,  whioh,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  be  very  abundant. 

Spring  No.  1  is  about  4  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  deep.    There  is 
considerable  evolution  of  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  gives  the  water  a 
rather  agreeable  taste.    It  has  also  a  slight  taste  of  iron- 
Spring  No.  2  is  6  inches  in  diameter.    It  probably  has  the  same  ori- 
gin as  No.  1,  with  which  also  its  waters  join. 

Spring  No.  3  (pool)  is  12  or  15  feet  from  the  two  springs,  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  ditch-like  channel,  iron-stained  and  filled  with  coi^ 
fervoidecB.    It  is  triangular  in  shape  and  ab  ut.20  feet  across  at  its  widest 
part.    Its  water  is  turbid,  due  perhaps  to  the  presence  of  sulphur. 

The  following  temperatures  were  taken  about  10  a.  m.,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  being  66^  F. :  spring  No.  1,  temperature  84^  F.;  spring 
No.  2,  temperature  SiP  F. ;  spring  No.  3,  (pool,)  temperature  8(P  F.  Ex- 
tending for  some  distance  above  the  springs,  old  spring  deposits  caa 
be  seen  in  the  valley,  showing  that  once  the  springs  were  {Nrobably 
much  more  extensive. 

Group  N'o.  2. — The  springs  of  this  group  are  nearly  all  cold.  There 
are  a  number  of  pools  from  which  no  water  escapes,  and  which  do  not 
deserve  the  name  of  springs*  Around  them  the  mound  on  which  they 
are  situated  is  turfed  over,  while  nearer  the  creek  the  calcareous  deposit 
is  distinctly  seen.    There  are  but  two  springs -here  deserving  of  notice. 

No.  1  is  about  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  tastes  and  smells  strongly  of 
sulphur.  Its  temperature  was  71^  F.,  that  of  tl^  air  being  66^,  about 
a  quarter  after  ten  oclock  a.  m. 

No.  2  is  the  best  spring  of  the  group.  It  bubbles  up  quite  dose  to 
the  road,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  abundant  deposit  of  iron  oxide 
lining  its  basin.  The  evolution  of  carbonic-acid  gas  is  abundant,  and 
the  taste  of  the  water  is  exceedingly  agreeable.  Its  temperature  was 
4SO  F. ;  air,  60^  F.  All  the  temperatures  given  above  were  taken  July 
4, 1875. 

The  branches  of  White  Earth  Biver  are  unimportant.  The  largest, 
just  west  of  station  1,  flows  near  the  line  separating  the  trachyte  trom 
the  gneissic  rock.  Station  No  1  is  gneissic  and  seems  to  have  been  an 
island  in  the  lava-sea,  while  the  first  flows  were  taking  place.  It  was, 
however,  probably  covered  by  some  of  the  later  flows,  for  station  No.  3 
has  very  nearly  the  same  level,  and  is  basalt-capped,  the  volcanic  layers 
(trachyte  and  breccia)  extending  1,500  feet  beneath  it.  The  trachyte 
beneath  the  capping  of  station  No.  2  is  by  no  means  the  upper  layer,  as 
we  find  on  going  southward.  This  subject  will  be  referred  to  again 
when  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  district. 

LAKE  FORK. 

Lake  Fork  is  one  of  the  largest  southern  tributaries  of  the  Gunnison 
Eiver.  It  rises  in  the  region  adjacent  to  Handie's  Peak,  in  the  San  Juan 
Mountains.  It  flows  toward  the  east,  but  soon  changes  its  conrs^to  the 
northeast,  and  again,  to  a  few  degrees  west  of  north.  We  crossed  it  at 
the  mouth  of  Indian  Creek,  a  small  tributary  fix>m  the  east,  about  14 
miles  above  its  mouth.  It  is  here  in  cailon-valley.  The  caiion  walls 
are  between  700  and  800  feet  high  to  the  first  distinct  terrace.  At 
about  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  there  is  an  indistinct 
terrace.    This  seems  to  mark  the  summit  of  the  breccia.    Some  distance 
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6ack,ontiie  secoDd  terrace,  is  another  on  which  statron  No.  2  was  located. 
Jt  18  about  1,000  feet  above  the  Jevelof  the  stream.  These  terraces 
seem  to  mark  the  levels  of  difterent  flows  of  lava.  Between  the  walls 
of  the  cailon  opposite  Indian  Creek,  Lake  Fork  has  a  valley  half  a 
mile  in  width,  which  gradnally  narrows  as  we  go  up  the  creek,  when  it 
begins  to  be  in  the  mountains,  or  when  we  go  down,  the  stream  in  this 
direction,  gradnally  cutting  into  the  archaean  rocks  which  underlie  the 
trachytes.  This  canon  is  a  true  box  cafion,  particularly  near  the  mouth 
of  the  stream,  and  can  be  crossed  only  in  a  few  places.  The  archsean 
rocks  are  dark  micaceous  schists. 

Station  No.  2  is  situated  on  a  basalt-capped  point,  which  marks  the 
northern  edge  of  a  plateau  which  once  extended  farther  to  the  north.  To 
thesoothward  are  higher  levels.  Stations  3  and  4  are  on  a  butte-like  emi- 
oenoe  five  miles  farther  west  and  five  miles  north.  It  is  about  300  feet 
lower,  but  once,  probably,  represented  the  same  lithological  level,  the 
rocks  in  both  places  being  similar — a  dark  vesicular  basalt.  Just  east 
of  station  4  is  a  branch  of  Lake  Fork,  which  rises  in  the  hills  bordering 
the  plateau  on  the  south.  On  the  west  is  Mountain  Greek,  a  branch  of 
the  Gunnison,  joining  it  half  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Lake  Fork.  Be- 
tween these  streams  is  a  plateau  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  bor- 
dered on  the  south  by  a  line  of  mesa-like  hills,  well  wooded.  The  ends 
of  these  mesas  are  between  the  branches  of  Mountain  Creek  and  the 
west  fork  of  Lake  Fork,  and  mark  the  present  limit  of  a  volcanic  flow 
above  the  one  which  covers  the  plateau  of  the  south  side  of  the  Gunni- 
son. North  of  stations  3  and  4  is  a  small  branch  of  Mountain  Creek 
which  heads  in  a  level  space  marked  by  outcrops  of  reddish  gneiss. 
This  is  devoid  of  soil  in  many  places,  and  the  area  seems  to  connect  the 
strips  of  archsean  rocks  of  Lake  Fork  and  those  of  Mountain  Greek. 
Where  the  trachyte  is  present  in  this  region,  it  seems  to  rest  immedi- 
ately on  the  archaean  rocks,  showing  that  the  surface  nmst  have  been 
very  irregular  precedent  to  the  lava-flows. 

Between  the  White  Earth  and  Mountain  Greeks  the  oountry  is  very 
open  and  grassy,  the  timber  being  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  stream, 
which  fire  below  the  level  of  the  plateau.  There  are  few  prominences — 
that  of  stations  3  and  4  and  two  on  the  Gunnison  being  all  that  rise 
mach  above  the  general  level.  The  stream  next  west  of  Mountain  Greek  is 
called  Blue  Greek  by  the  Indians.  It  is  formed  by  three  creeks  which 
are  not  more  than  about  a  mile  apart.  The  two  eastern  streams  unite 
on  the  south  side  of  a  high  mesa,  and  flow  at  right  angles  to  their  former 
coarse  until  they  join  the  most  western  branch,  which  is  the  main  stream. 
The  main  stream  then  keeps  on  in  its  original  direction,  parallel  to  the  orig- 
inal courses  of  the  other  two  branches.  (See  map,  Fig.  4,  Plate  I.)  Al- 
though this  creek  carries  considerable  water,  it  is  short,  when  compared 
with  Lake  Fork.  The  main  stream  is  about  30  miles  long,  rising  in  the  Un- 
oompahgre  Mountains,  while  the  eastern  branch  is  only  five  miles  in 
length,  and  the  middle  one,  which  is  formed  by  two  forks,  is  8  or  10  miles 
long.  Altogether  they  drain  about  108  square  miles.  They  cut  deep 
canons,  the  water  in  the  streams  being  from  500  to  600  feet  below  the 
sommitsof  the  ridges,  which  arecovered  with  agrowth  of  quaking-aspens. 
As  we  go  nx)-stream,  the  canons  are  much  deeper,  which  is  the  case 
also  when  we  go  down  the  main  stream.  The  wagon-road  of  Gunnison 
crosses  the  ridges  in  a  sort  of  gap  that  separates  the  tongue-like  plateaus 
e2[tending  from  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  from  the  mesas  bordering 
the  Gunnison  Biver.  In  these  caiions,  where  the  road  crosses,  the  rocks 
aregneissic,  and  upon  them  rest  breccias,  which  seem  to  increase  in  thick- 
ness toward  the  south. 
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After  the  branches  of  Blue  Creek  unite,  the  stream  produced  by  their 
union  flows  in  a  straight  course  to  the  Gunnison.  On  both  sides  are 
plateaus,  or  rather  mesas,  with  flat  tops,  (the  Twin  Mesas,)  which,  have 
approximately  the  same  level.  Under  this  capping ,  along  the  Gun  nisoo , 
there  appear  to  be  both  breccia  and  sandstones,  as  seen  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

On  the  northern  sides  I  was  unable  to  detect  their  presence.  lo  many 
places,  however,  if  not  in  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  trachyte  rests 
immeoiately  on  the  arch£ean  rocks,  without  any  interposed  layers. 

CEBOLLA  AND  CI^IMABON   CHEEKS. 

The  Cebolla  is  the  main  stream  of  the  two  whose  consideration  we 
now  take  up.    Together  they  drain  about  216  square  miles  of  country. 
Cimmaron  Greek,  the  eastern  branch,  is  the  creek  next  west  of  Blue 
Greek.    Both  branches  rise  in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  draining 
the  north  faces  of  Uncompahgre  Peak  and  the  peaks  west  and  north  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.    About  five  miles  from  the  Gunnison  the  two 
creeks  unite  in  an  open  valley.    This  valley  is  a  depression  in  Gretaceons 
shales.     Both  rivers  are  terraced.    On  the  north  the  shales  seem  to 
abut  directly  against  the  archsean  rocks.    It  is  altogether  probable  that 
farther  south  the  older  formations  come  in  gradually  beneath  the  shales, 
but  the  country  in  that  direction  soon  rises  into  high  hills  and  moont- 
ains,  in  which  the  sedimentary  formations  are  covered  with  the  volcanic 
rocks.    Bowlders  of  red  sandstone  are  seen  in  the  beds  of  the  creeks. 
The  Gretaceons  shales  continue  uninterruptedly  across  to  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Valley.    Between  the  Gimmaron  and  Gebolla  is  a  high  plateau 
which  seems  to  have  a  very  uniform  level.    It  is  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  timber.    Between  the  Gebolla  and  the  Gunnison  are  high 
granitic  hills.    There  are  three  summits.    The  two  most  eastern  have  a 
capping  of  trachyte,  a  remnant  of  a  former  plateau-level  which  was  doubt- 
less a  continuation  of  the  mesa  on  the  west  side  of  Blue  Greek.    There 
appears  to  be  no  breccia  between  the  schists  and  trachyte,  although  on 
the  south  breccia  deposits  rest  on  the  Gretaceons  rocks  ana  underlie  the 
volcanic  mesas  that  stand  between  the  two  creeks  as  well  as  in  Tongue 
Mesa  on  the  west  side  of  Gebolla  Greek.    The  strata  in  the  divide  be- 
tween Gebolla  Greek  and  the  Uncompahgre  belong  to  the  Upper  Greta- 
ceons,. and  contain  layers  of  lignite. 

TJKCOMPAHGEE  VALLEY. 

The  Uncompahgre  River  rises  in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  its  total 
length  from  the  mountains  to  the  mouth  in  the  Gunnison  being  about  Go 
miles.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams,  one  rising  in  the  heart 
of  the  San  Juan  Mountains  and  the  other  between  Uncompahgre  Peak 
and  Wilson's  station  10  of  1874.  On  the  east  side  of  the  latter,  (Bio 
de  las  Yacas,)  which  is  the  most  eastern  branch,  is  a  long  narrow 
mesa  about  14  miles  in  length.  It  preserves  the  same  general  level  for 
that  distance,  breaking  off  to  the  south  into  a  ridge  of  curiously-shaped 
peaks.  The  mesa  marks  the  portion  of  the  ridge  that  is  capped,  while 
the  peaks  are  probably  composed  of  breccias,  with  perhaps,  in  some 
places,  remnants  of  the  trachytic  flow  capping  them.  This  accounts 
for  the  square  tops  that  are  noticed  on  some  of  them.  The  trachytic 
capping  on  the  plateau  must  be  exceedingly  narrow  in  some  places. 
It  is  underlaid  with  breccia,  which  in  turn  rests  on  Gretaceons  strata, 
below  which,  if  we  could  penetrate,  we  would  doubtless  find  strata  as  far 
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down  iu  tbe  geological  scale  as  the  Triassic.  The  peaks  south  of  the 
narrow  mesa  (ToDgae  Mesa)  jast  described  show  beaatifally  the  inflaence 
of  the  character  of  rocks  upon  erosion.  The  valleys  were  once  probably 
the  seat  of  glaciers,  although  the  rocks,  being  comparatively  soft,  post- 
glacial erosive  influences  have  removed  the  traces  to  a  great  extent 
The  peaks  range  in  elevation  from  11,000  to  14,000  feet,  and  during 
the  melting  of  Uie  snows  in  the  spring  great  changes  must  be  made 
owing  to  t£e  increased  force  of  the  streams,  fed  from  the  accumulated 
snows  of  the  preceding  winter. 

Between  the  Eastern  branch  (Bio  de  las  Yacas)  and  the  main  Uncom- 
pahgie  is  a  broad  strip  of  rolling  country,  gradually  becoming  steeper  as 
we  approach  the  mountains.  Kear  the  forks  it  assumes  a  mesa-like  char- 
acter, the  sand-stones  of  the  Dakota  group  (Cretaceous  No.  1)  forming  the 
tops  of  the  tables,  which  are  about  5(K)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streams. 
Before  reaching  the  hills,  however,  hh^her  beds  are  seen,  and  their  soft 
and  shaly  natare  causes  them  to  weatner  into  rounded  hills,  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Cretaceous  strata  in  this  region 
The  main  TJncompahgre  rises  in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  be- 
tween the  head  of  the  San  Miguel  Eiver  and  the  Lake  Fork  of  the 
Gnnnison,  opposite  the  sources  of  the  Animas,  a  branch  of  the  San 
Juan.  This  portion  of  the  river  is  described  by  Dr.  Endlich  in  his  re- 
port of  1874.  In  a  little  valley,  where  two  branches  join  before  the  river 
leaves  tiie  mountains,  is  the  site  of  the  new  mining  town  Ouray.  Here 
alao  are  a  number  of  hot  springs.  The  rocks  are  mainly  Carboniferous, 
intersected  by  volcanic  dykes  and  lodes,  with  mineral  matter.  Emerging 
from  the  mountains,  the  river  enters  what  is  called  Uncompahgre  Park. 
This  is  a  small,  grassy  valley,  just  outside  of  the  mountains.  Before 
reaching  this  park,  the  Carboniferous  beds  have  sunk  and  the  red  beds  ap- 
pear, dipping  to  the  north.  Above  them,  in  the  park,  is  the  Dakota  sand- 
stone. Next,  at  the  lower  end,  we  notice  the  Cretaceous  shales  abutting 
against  the  Jurassic,  and  above  the  latter  the  Dakota  group.  There  is, 
therefore,  at  this  point  a  fault.  From  the  park  the  stream  plunges  into 
a  canon  cut  through  Cretaceous  Dakota  sandstones.  Before  entering 
thia  ca£[on,  a  branch  comes  in  from  the  west  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
stream.  This  creek,  Dallas  Fork,  and  its  branches  have  several  park-like 
openings.  The  mountains  just  south  here  present  a  steep  front  toward 
the  north,  rising  in  many  places  in  sheer  precipices,  below  which  are  the 
heads  of  the  creeks  which  unite  to  form  the  western  branch  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre. The  principal  one  of  these  creeks  rises  on  the  northern  face  of 
Mount  Sneffles.  The  course  of  the  Dallas  Fork,  which  receives  tbe  waters 
of  these  creeks,  is  due  east.  It  follows  the  line  of  the  fault  which  has  been 
referred  to,  and  which  will  be  more  fully  described  in  another  portion  of 
the  report  The  rocks  on  the  north  side  dip  to  the  northeast.  Between 
the  branches  are  black  shales  (No.  4  Cretaceous)  and  yellow  sandstones. 
The  stream  heads  in  a  beautiful,  grassy  plateau,  opposite  the  San  Miguel 
Birer,  and  joins  the  main  stream  at  the  foot  of  Uncompahgre  Park.  A 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Dallas  Fork  are  the  springs  which 
?ive  the  name  of  Uncompahgre — ^red-water  spring — ^to  the  river  and  park. 
They  are  warm,  and  surrounded  by  a  red  deposit,  consisting  mainly  of 
von  oxide. 

The  Uncompahgre  enters  a  caHon  immediately  after  the  Dallas  Fork 
unites  with  it  The  walls  of  the  cafion  here  are  from  700  to  800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  stream.  The  cauon  is  eight  miles  long,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  a  narrow  valley.  There  are  a  few  open  spaces,  the  larg- 
est, where  the  eastern  branch,  Rio  de  las  Vacas, comes  in,  about  five  miles 
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below  the  head  of  the  canon.    The  rocks  are  mainly  Dakota  sandstom 
dipping  about  5^  to  the  northeast. 

Just  below  the  month  of  the  Rio  de  las  Vacas  there  is  a  bed  of  tracbyt 
On  the  eastern  side  the  river  has  cnt  into  this  rock,  which  rises  in  blia 
aboat  150  feet  above  the  river.    These  bluffs  are  very  regular.    On  ti 
western  side  the  mass  of  trachyte  does  not  seem  to  be  interlaminatj 
but  intruded  irregularly,  sometimes  showing  at  the  top  of  tlie  caii4 
The  band  of  lignite  usually  found  in  the  Dakota  sandstones  is  h^ 
changed  to  anthracite,  probably  from  the  effect  of  heat  during  the  intj 
sioD  of  this  igneous  rock.    At  station  11  the  cafion  is  about  500  feet  d< 
and  at  station  10  very  little  lower.    A  mile  back  of  station  11  there 
some  higher  points,  which  mark  in  all  probability  the  presence  of 
nants  of  higher  beds  with  trachytic  intrusions.    (See  Fig.  4,  Plate 
East  of  station  15  there  is  a  depression,  in  which  the  creek,  flowing  ii 
the  TJncompahgre  above  station  1|,  rises.    The  dip  of  the  rock  at  stat 
10  is  more  to  the  eastward  than  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  canon,  where  th< 
is  an  inclination  northward. 

The  east  side  of  the  Uncompahgre,  from  the  mouth  of  the  canon  to 
dar  Creek,  rises  to  the  hills  about  station  6.    The  strata  are  of  Midi 
and  U  pper  Cretaceous  age,  and  the  soil  derived  from  their  erosion  is  all 
line,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  sage-brush  and  grease-wood 
cepted.  Near  the  river  terraces  occur.    These,  however,  are  more  marki 
on  the  western  side,  farther  north,  where  they  extend  to  the  Gonnii 
The  dip  of  the  rocks  underlying  is  to  the  east.     Near  the  river  th< 
are  Middle  Cretaceous  beds,  which  gradually  disappear  as  we  go  tvi 
ward  toward  the  crest  which  marks  the  western  edge  of  this  slop! 
Uncompahgre  plateau.    The  crest  is  from  8,500  to  10,000  feet  high, 
direction  is  more  west  of  north  than  is  the  courise  of  the  Uncompahj^ 
(See  Fig.  3,  Plate  II.)    The  Gunnison,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Uncoi 
pahgre,  however,  gradually  takes  a  course  which  is  in  line  with 
course  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Uncompahgre,  so  that  the  widest  pi 
of  the  plateau  is  opposite  the  angle  included  between  the  Gunnison 
Uncompahgre  Eivers.    The  width  here  is  about  30  miles. 

From  a  point  five  miles  up  the  Uncompahgre  from  its  month, 
station  23,  is  a  distance  of  27^  miles.    Station  23  has  an  elevation 
9,228  feet,  which  is  3,872  feet  above  the  Uncompahgre  at  the  point  ji 
mentioned.    This  is  an  average  rise  of  a  little  over  140  feet  per  mil 
For  10  or  12  miles  from  the  Uncompahgre,  however,  the  surface  is  vei 
nearly  uniform,  and  then  we  have  a  comparatively  gentle  monoclini 
fold,  which  gradually  becomes  a  plateau-top  as  we  approach  station 
The  level  portion  near  the  Uncompahgre  is  beautifully  terraced,  and  coi 
posed  of  cretaceous  shales  underlaid  with  sandstones  of  the  Dakol 
group.    The  shales  gradually  disappear  as  we  recede  from  the  riv( 
(See  sections  in  Plate  UI.) 

From  station  18  to  camp  No.  20,  on  the  Uncompahgre,  is  a  distance 
18  miles.    The  elevation  of  station  18  is  9,557  feet,  3,745  above  the  lev< 
of  the  Uncompahgre,  where  the  wagon-road  crosses  it,  (near  camp  20.] 
Here  the  rise  toward  the  crest  begins  much  sooner.     There  are  thri 
branches  of  the  Uncompahgre  flowing  across  this  slope  toward  th< 
northeast.     During  the  summer  they  are  dry,  and  their  direction  ii 
marked  only  by  the  caiions  they  have  cut  in  the  sandstone.     The^ 
have  but  few  lateral  canons.     Rising  near  the  crest,  they  keep  (witllf^ 
the  exception  of  the  southern)  a  nearly  uniform  course    to  withiuf^i-. 
about  7  miles  of  the  Uncompahgre,  when  they  turn  abruptly  to- 
ward the  north,  flowing  more  nearly  parallel  with  the  Uncompahgre,  ^ 
until  finally  they  flow  into  it.     Near  the  sources  of  these  creeks  the 
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cBiloDS  may  possibly  show  in  some  few  places  the  red  sandstones  that 
lie  beneath  the  Jurassic  shales.  Of  this,  however,  I  cannot  speak 
positively,  not  having  followed  the  gullies  or  canons  to  their  heads. 
Or  the  opposite  side  a  number  of  the  streams  cut  through  not  only 
to  the  red  beds,  bat  also  to  the  archaean  rocks  upon  which  the  Triajssic 
$trsta  rest  The  snmmit  of  the  plateau  is  well  timbered  with  pines  and 
groves  of  quaking-aspens. 

The  geological  features  of  the  crest  will  be  referred  to  in  another  por- 
tion of  the  report  The  terraces  on  the  west  side  of  the  Uncompahgre 
are  from  50  to  70  feet  high  opposite  Cedar  Creek.  As  we  go  down 
stream  they  increase.  On  most  of  them  there  is  no  vegetation,  the  summit 
being  strewn  with  pebbles.  In  some  places,  where  there  is  an  abundant 
growth  of  sage,  irrigation  would  doubtless  cause  the  now  almost  useless 
soil  to  sustain  farms.  A  short  distance  below  the  canon  some  Ute  In- 
dians are  farming  in  a  rude  way.  Frosts  in  June  (1875),  however,  had 
killed  their  first  crops,  and  the  facilities  for  irrigating  the  land  were  in- 
SDfficient  When  the  Ute  Indian  agency  is  moved  here  from  the  old 
site  on  Los  Pinos  Creek,  the  capability  of  the  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses will  perhaps  be  more  fully  demonstrated.  Along  the  course  of  the 
river  are  occasional  grassy  bottoms  which  would  make  rich  fanning 
land.   They  are  limited,  and  liable  to  inundation  during  the  early  spring. 

Tbe  western  side  of  the  lower  Uncompahgre  Valley  is  an  alkali  desert, 
a  gparce  growth  of  stunted  sage-brush  being  the  only  veget'ition.  In 
many  places  even  this  is  absent.  The  soil  is  light-colored  and  clayey, 
with  gypsum  and  alkali.  There  are  numerous  little  gullies  cut  into  it 
by  the  drainage  from  the  line  of  buttes  that  lie  between  the  Uncom- 
pahgre and  the  western  wall  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Gunnison. 
There  are  two  lines  of  these  buttes  of  Middle  Cretaceous  shales.  The 
soil  is  derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  soft  strata.  During  dry 
weather  it  is  soft  and  pulverulent,  making  traveling  across  it  exceed- 
iDgly  difScult.  The  sun  reflected  from  it  is  glaring,  and  its  creek-beds 
are  totally  devoid  of  water  all  summer.  This  Uncompahgre  Valley  has 
been  called  the  paradise  of  the  Utes.  They  usually  winter  in  it ;  its 
comparatively  low  elevation,  ranging  from  5,000  to  6,500  feet,  rendering 
it  particularly  suitable  for  that  purpose.  The  Uncompahgre  Park  has  an 
elevation  of  from  7,000  to  7,500  feet.  At  Ouray,  and  near  the  head  of 
the  river  in  the  mountains,  mining  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  river  is  inside  of  the  limits  of  the  reservation  for  the 
Ute  Indians. 

GUNNISON  EIVEE. 

Tbe  portion  of  the  Gunnison  Biver  to  be  considered  here  is  that 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Uncompahgre  and  Grand  Eivers,  with  the 
country  on  the  west  side.  The  eastern  side  and  all  above  tbe  Uncom- 
pahgre was  fully  described  in  the  report  for  1874.  The  first  stream  join- 
ing the  Gunnison  below  the  Uncompahgre  is  Roubideau's  Creek.  This 
is  an  unimportant  stream  marking  the  entrance  of  the  Gunnison  into  its 
low»  cafLon.  It  rises  on  the  plateau  north  of  station  23,  and  is  sim- 
ilar to  the  branches  of  the  Uncompahgre  southeast  of  it.  It  is  cut  through 
Dakota  and  nnderlying  sandstones,  and  is  bordered  with  terraces. 

With  the  next  creek,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  Bio  Escalante,* 
we  enter  a  region  much  more  cut  up  by  the  water-courses  tributary  to 
it  The  plateau  here  has  a  width  of  about  twenty-five  miles  from  station 
26  to  the  Gunnison  River.    The  creek  is  formed  by  four  branches  flowing 

^Eiealante  was  a  Romau  Catholic  priest,  who  traveled  across  the  conntry  in  1777. 
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with  approximately  parallel  courses  towards  the  northeast,  and  bavlDg 
their  sources  near  the  crest  of  the  ridge  overlooking  the  plateau  of  the 
San  Miguel  and  Dolores.  The  first  branch  rises  south  of  station  29, 
east  of  station  26,  and  the  next  northeast  of  26 ;  while  the  remaining 
two  rise  between  stations  26  and  32.  Station  26  has  an  elevation  of 
9,789  feet ;  and  32  is  9,518  feet  above  sea-level.  After  eighteen  miles 
these  creeks  all  unite,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,600  feet.  The  ridges  be- 
tween them  are  timbered,  and  the  valleys  are  beautifully  grassed.  Near 
the  heads  of  the  creeks  are  beautiful  little  parks,  which,  in  Augast,  were 
perfect  ilower-gardens.  The  rocks  here  are  sandstones  and  shales  of 
the  Dakota  group,  with  Jurassic  shales  showing  along  the  creeks  at  the 
bottom  of  the  caiions.  Farther  down  the  red  beds  show  beneath  them, 
especially  as  we  approach  the  caiion  of  the  Gunnison,  which  was  called 
the  Unaweep  canon  by  Gunnison,  from  the  red  color  of  the  rocks. 

From  the  forks,  the  stream  flows  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  Gunnison, 
falling  about  4,000  feet  from  the  head  to  its  mouth,  the  greater  part  of 
the  fall  being  in  the  last  9  miles.  The  Gunnison  here  lies  on  a  monoclinal 
fold.  This  fold  was  noticed  in  speaking  of  the  Uncompahgre  River. 
Along  the  Gunnison,  however,  it  is  much  more  marked.  The  creeks 
cut  rapidly  through  the  Dakota  group  and  the  soft  Jurassic  shales  to 
the  red  sandstones.  All  the  gullies  are  deep,  so  that  there  is  a  maze  of 
canons  and  cross-cailons,  in  which  the  bright  red  of  the  sandstones  and 
purples,  greens,  and  yellows  of  the  shales  give  a  variegated  appearance 
to  the  scenery.  Although  water  is  abundant  at  the  sources  of  the 
stream,  it  generally  sinks  before  reaching  the  Gunnison,  at  least  during 
the  summer. 

Before  the  snows  leave  the  plateau  these  streams  are  probably  snb- 
ject  to  floods,  which  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  eroding  of  their 
channels.  The  caiions,  however,  are  not  the  result  of  sudden  causes, 
and  may  have  existed  in  embryo  long  before  the  plateau  attained  its 
present  elevation. 

Game  appears  to  be  abundant  on  the  plateau,  especially  near  the  crest 
overlooking  the  country  to  the  west. 

Between  lioubideau's  Greek  and  Escalante  Creek  just  described,  is  a 
small  and  unimportant  creek,  rising  in  the  timbered  portion  of  the  plateau 
north  of  station  23.  Pine  forests  appear  to  be  more  numerous  here  than 
on  the  north  side  of  the  creek.  On  the  crest  we  flnd  quaking-aspens, 
somewhat  dwarfed,  on  the  extreme  summit  of  the  plateau,  and  very 
crooked,  attesting  the  prevalence  of  heavy  snows  during  the  winter 
months.  Even  as  late  as  the  latter  part  of  July  we  found  remnants  of 
snow-banks  on  the  hills  between  stations  26  ond  32. 

The  next  branch  of  the  Gunnison  is  probably  what  was  called  Una- 
weep  River  on  Captain  Gunnison's  map.  It  is  by  no  means  as  impor- 
tant a  stream  as  laid  down  there.  We  have  called  it  Kio  Dominguez, 
after  one  of  Escalante's  comrades.  Between  it  and  the  Escalante  Greek 
last  described  are  several  small  branches,  some  of  which  are  mere  gul- 
lies. The  largest  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  is  probably  dry  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

The  monoclinal  fold  is  more  marked  here,  and  crossing  its  axis  a  few 
miles  west  from  the  Gunnison  we  soon  reach  a  level-topped  surface  covered 
with  pinon  pines.  But  few  points  rise  above  this  general  level.  Along 
the  axis  of  the  fold  we  find  the  country  very  different.  The  sandstones 
are  here  cut  through  by  canons  and  cross-cafions  so  that  without  trails 
one  cannot  travel  far  in  any  direction. 
The  Dominguez  has  two  branches,  one  rising  on  the  east,  and  the  other 
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oathe  west  side  of  station  31.  Almost  its  entire  coarse  is  in  Triassic 
sandstones. 

Near  the  Gannlson,  when  the  dip  of  the  strata  increases,  Jarassic 
sbales  capped  with  Dakota  sandstones  appear  above  the  white,  soft  sand- 
atone  that  marks  the  npper  limit  of  the  Triassic  beds.  It  is  possible 
that  a  narrow  strip  of  gneissic  rock  may  show  near  the  bed  of  the 
stream  before  it  reaches  the  river.  At  the  Gannison  it  is  in  the 
red-beds.  We  did  not  have  time  to  follow  its  whole  conrse,  which  mast 
be  done  before  all  the  details  of  the  region  through  which  it  flows  can 
be  stated.  It  seems  to  carry  considerable  water,  although  mnch  of  it 
ginks  when  it  gets  into  the  sandy  soil  before  reaching  the  Gunnison.  It 
isTery  irregular  in  its  coarse  near  the  head,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  creek  next  south  of  it. 

The  next  creek  we  take  up  is  East  Creek  in  the  Unaweep  canon.  It 
is  mnch  shorter  than  the  Domingaez  and  at  a  much  lower  level,  not 
being  on  the  plateau,  although  some  of  its  branches  rise  there.  Its  level 
is  shown  by  the  base-line  of  the  caiion  in  Plate  lY,  Fig.  2.  It  rises 
abont  1,200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  plateau  in  a  broad  prairie-like 
divide,  on  the  western  side  of  which  rises  the  stream  flowing  to  the 
Dolores  River.  Its  course  at  first  is  about  northeast  for  abont  ten  miles. 
In  this  part  of  its  course  it  has  one  branch  from  the  plateau  on  the  south 
and  two  from  the  north.  These  branches  flow  with  a  comparatively 
gentle  descent  until  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  ca&on  when  they  plunge 
OTer  the  granite  wall.  When  we  passed  through  the  cafLon  in  August 
these  streams  were  all  dry.  The  rate  of  Ml  of  the  valley  for  this  part  of 
its  coarse,  is  105  feet  per  mile.  The  upper  part  of  the  creek  is  entirely 
in  gneissic  rocks  which  rise  in  perpendicular  walls,  and  are  probably 
half  a  mile  apart.  On  top  of  the  archsean  rocks  are  red  sandstones  dip- 
ping to  the  east  at  an  angle  of  4^  to  5^,  gradually  decreasing  to  the  west 
and  increasing  as  we  go  east.  The  granite  exposure  becomes  less  and 
less  as  we  go  down  stream.  The  red  sandstones  having  a  greater  incli- 
nation than  the  fall  of  the  stream,  the  bed  of  the  creek  passes  into  the 
red  sandstones,  the  granitic  rock  ending  as  a  narrow  tongue  a  short  dis- 
tance below  station  54. 

Immediately  under  station  54  the  course  of  the  creek  changes  to  due 
north,  which  it  keeps  for  four  miles,  when  it  gradually  turns  eastward, 
until  it  flows  into  the  Gunnison,  with,  its  original  course.  Its  fall  now 
is  at  the  rate  of  about  150  feet  to  the  mile.  It  is  in  cafLon  for  9  miles, 
catting  at  first  through  soft,  variegated  Jurassic  shales.  Two  miles 
above  the  mouth  a  large  branch  comes  in  from  the  plateau  rising  east 
of  station  41,  at  an  elevation  of  8,600  feet.  The  elevation  at  the  Gun- 
nisoa  is  4,635  feet,  a  fall  of  3,965  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  20  miles. 
Ihe  greater  part  of  the  fall  is  in  the  last  10  miles,  where  the  creek  de- 
scends rapidly  in  a  narrow  caSLon.  In  the  upper  portion  of  its  course 
the  rocks  are  red  sandstones,  in  which  it  soon  cuts  a  deep  canon. 
Emerging  from  this,  it  joins  the  southern  branch,  and,  keeping  on  in 
its  original  direction,  cuts  aeross  the  lower  part  of  the  Dakota  group 
to  the  Gunnison,  which  it  joins  in  a  valley,  marking  a  break  in  the 
caiion  of  the  Gunnison.  Bordering  this  stream  are  the  variegated  Jurassic 
diales.  Although  the  creek  descends  at  the  average  rate  of  nearly  200 
feet  per  mile,  which  rate  is  largely  increased  as  its  crosses  the  mono- 
dinal  fold,  it  in  reality  ascends  geologically,  the  red  beds  first  sinking 
OQt  of  sight,  and  next  the  Jurassic  shales,  until  the  Dakota  sandstones 
are  at  last  the  bordering  rocks.  We  have  already  seen  this  to  be  the 
case  m  other  streams  to  the  south.    Looking  up  these  creeks  from  a 

point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gunnison,  we  sec  before  us  a  broad 
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surface,  sloping  in  a  gradual  and  gentle  carve  toward  the  river,  gashed 
by  the  oatcoming  streams  flowing  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  fold* 
This  necessarily  leaves  between  the  creeks  broad  masses  of  rock  with 
square-cat  edges,  carved  only  in  one  direction,  viz,  from  the  top  of  the 
fold  to  the  river. 

The  creek  just  described' carries  water  at  the  heads  of  both  branches, 
but  it  disappears  before  the  Gunnison  is  reached.  Proceeding  north, 
we  find  three  more  tributaries  of  the  Gunnison.  The  first  is  a  small 
creek,  heading  only  five  miles  from  the  river.  The  next  is  longer,  and 
spreads  into  three  branches,  all  of  which  cut  profound  chasms,  which, 
when  we  saw  them  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  were  perfectly  dry.  We 
found  it  impossible  to  get  down  into  these  canons.  Commencing  at  the 
heads  of  the  creeks  and  following  them  for  a  short  distance,  we  find  them 
plunging  abruptly  over  precipitous  edges  to  a  level  from  100  to  200  feet 
lower,  and  then  descending  through  rapidly  deepening  canons,  from  which 
they  flow  abruptly  into  a  comparatively  open  country  to  the  Gnnnison. 
Following  the  edges  of  these  ca&ons,  we  come  to  the  edge  of  precipices 
800  to  1,000  feet  high,  overlooking  the  valley  in  which  the  Gunnison  and 
Grand  Bivers  unite.  These  tongue-like  points  are  of  the  bare  light-col- 
ored sandstone  which  marks  the  top  of  the  red  beds.  In  the  caiions  and 
along  the  fh)nt  of  the  bluff-like  prominence  we  could  see  granite-rocks 
below  the  red  beds,  and  beyond,  at  a  much  lower  level,  were  the  op- 
turned  edges  of  the  Dakota  sandstones.  Instead  of  the  uninterrupted 
monoclinal  fold,  we  have  here  a  fault,  with  the  ends  of  the  beds  on  the 
downthrow  dragged  up.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  amount  of  the  fault, 
for  we  were  unable  to  get  down  to  the  edges  of  the  Dakota  sandstones, 
but  they  must  have  been  at  least  800  feet  below  us.  The  fault  continues 
some  distance  to  the  north,  where  we  could  see  the  Dakota  sandstones 
standing  in  vertical  position ;  and  still  further  beyond  the  fold  again 
showed,  the  continuity  of  the  red  beds  being  unbroken,  the  outcrop  of 
both  the  Jurassic  shales  and  the  Dakota  group  ending  before  the  suoo- 
mit  of  the  fold  is  reached.  This  fault  a  short  distance  farther  north  is 
shown  in  Plate  II,  Fig.  1,  which  represents  a  section  across  the  plateau. 
In  speaking  of  the  mopoclinal  fold  in  the  report  for  1874, 1  referred  to 
the  probability  of  its  degenerating  into  a  fault  as  we  followed  it  toward 
the  north. 

The  last  branch  of  the  Gunnison  from  the  west  joins  it  about  a  mile 

and  a  half  above  its  mouth.    It  drains  the  country  south  of  station  52, 

rising  in  the  upper  part  of  the  red  beds.    Here  it  flows  toward  the 

north  for  six  miles  along  the  western  edge  of  a  mass  of  Jurassic  shales, 

which  rest  on  the  red  beds,  and  are  capped  with  Dakota  sandstones. 

The  strata^iere  dip  to  the  northeast.    After  flowing  to  the  northeast  for 

six  miles  the  creek  turns  abruptly  to  the  northeast,  cutting  at  first 

through  the  shales.     It  soon  reaches   the  massive   red  sandstones, 

through  which  it  cuts  a  profound  caSLon  to  the  gneiss,  and  cutting  across 

the  fault  comes  out  into  the  Dakota  sandstones  in  the  valley  of  the 

wand  and  Gunnison  Elvers.  ^This  stream  repeats  the  history  of  nearly 

all  the  creeks  in  this  region  in'being  dry.    The  hills  are  covered  with  a 

errowth  of  pifion  pines. 

GRAND  ElVBE. 

Below  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  Grand  River  at  first  flows  in  open 

valley,  from  which  it  gradually  cuts  a  cafLon  at  first  in  the  Cretaceous 

^     f>f  *P^  then  in  Jurassic  and  Triassic.    Its  course  is  a  few  degrees 

«ortn  of  west.    This  it  keeps  for  a  distance  of  about  twenty-six  miles  ifl 
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aD  air  line,  when  it  tarns  abruptly  to  a  few  degrees  west  of  south  for 
toor  miles,  and  then  goes  southwest  for  twenty  miles,  as  we  follow  the 
eoorse  of  the  riTer,  when  it  again  turns  toward  the  south,  flowing  ten 
miles  to  the  month  of  the  Dolores,  having  curved  around  the  north- 
em  end  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau,  which  we  have  just  been  describ- 
ing. In  almost  its  entire  course  the  river  is  in  canon,  going  from  the 
Cretaceous  into  Triassic  rocks  and  out  again  into  Jurassic  and  again 
ioto  Triassic  near  the  month  of  the  Dolores.  That  portion  of  the  Grand 
below  this  point  will  be  treated  of  in  the  nes^t  chapter. 

Although  the  Grand  is  in  caHon,  the  canon  is  for  most  of  the  distance  com- 
paratively low.  There  is  a  wide  valley  stretching  from  its  northern  edge 
to  a  line  of  bluffs  on  the  north,  eight  to  fifteen  miles  distant.  These 
blQ&  present  steep  cliff-like  faces  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high.  Farther 
back,  rising  in  terraces,  are  other  cliffs.  These  are  what,  on  the  maps, 
are  laid  down  as  the  Roan  or  Book  Mountains.  This  name  was  given 
on  account  of  the  red,  gray,  and  bluish  colors  of  the  strata,  the  edges  of 
vhicb  show  in  these  clifEs  in  horizontal  layers,  the  strata  dipping  to  the 
northeast.  They  are  called  Book  cliSs  by  Powell*  where  they  occur 
CD  Green  Biver.  The  bluffs  on  the  north  side  of  the  Grand  are  the 
direct  prolongation  of  the  cliffs  at  the  foot  of  Gray  Cation  of  Green  Biver. 
Ascending  the  cliffs  we  would  find  ourselves  on  the  middle  terrace  de- 
scribed  by  Powelff  in  which  the  Gray  Canon  of  Green  River  is  cut.  At 
this  point  the  lower  terrace  does  not  appear.  On  Green  River  the  dip 
appears  to  be  more  to  the  north  than  on  the  Grand. 

Opposite  the  month  of  the  Gunnison  the  valley  is  about  eight  miles 
vide,  from  the  Grand  to  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  There  is  a  gradual  slope 
towsffd  the  river.  The  rocks  in  the  cliffs  are  Cretaceous  clays  and  the 
floil  in  the  vall^  is  made  from  the  d4bri«  of  these  clay  cliffs*;  it  is  alka- 
line and  destitute  of  all  except  the  most  sparse  vegetation.  At  the  river 
we  find  the  Dakota  sandstones  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison.  The 
Grand  does  not  commence  to  cailon  for  twelve  to  thirteen  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison. 

On  the  lower  side,  between  these  two  points,  are  three  creeks  flowing 
into  the  Grand ;  the  two  largest  of  these  rise  north  of  station  52.  Be- 
tween the  last  branch  of  the  Gunnison  and  these  the  Uncompahgre 
plateau  ends  abraptly  on  the  line  of  a  fault.  Between  the  two  principal 
cteeks,  however,  the  fold  is  nn interrupted,  the  red  beds  having  the  com- 
I^ete  fold.  No.  1,  cretaceous,  does  not  continue  over  nor  does  the  Juras- 
6ie,  although  the  latter  comes  in  again  beyond  the  gap  which  marks 
thb  line  of  the  fault  farther  south.  Station  52  is  on  Jurassic  or 
Lower  Dakota  rocks.  These  rocks  extend  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
westward.  Isolated  patches,  capping  massive  buttes  of  red  sandstone, 
mark  their  termination  in  that  direction.  The  canon  of  Grand  River 
commeDces  a  short  distance  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  principal  creek 
flowing  north  from  station  52.  Above  the  caiion  are  groves  of  cotton- 
woods,  but  in  the  caiion,  which  is  cut  deeply  into  the  brick-red  sand- 
stones, there  are  only  oecasionally  sand-banks  with  few  trees.  The 
caiion  is  not  very  regular,  its  height  in  some  places  being  500  feet  and 
in  others  only  200.  In  a  few  places  the  walls  are  absent,  and  the  river's 
^ge  can  be  readily  reached.  There  are  a  number  of  deep,  dry,  lateral 
catena  on  the  soath  side  of  the  river. 

From  station  49  we  attempted  to  follow  the  south  side  of  the  river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  but  found  it  impossible.  Those  deep 
g&Uiea  in  the  red  sandstone  we  could  not  cross,  and  we  were  finally 

*Eiploration  of  tho  Colorado  BiTer  of  the  West,  pp.  167, 168,  &c.    t  Ibidj  page  167. 
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obliged  to  go  back  to  the  trail  by  which  we  reached  the  river  and  re-  ; 
trace  oar  steps  to  Unaweep  Ganon.  Oq  the  north  side  of  the  Grand 
there  are  Jurassic  shales  capped  with  Dakota  sandstones  forming  hog- 
backs. There  are  numbers  of  small  isolated  buttes  between  the ' 
hogbacks  and  the  river.  There  is  a  break  in  the  canon  of  the  Grand 
immediately  east  of  station  49.  The  river  here  has  an  open  valley, 
with  beautiful  cottonwood  groves.  The  valley  is  overgrown  with 
sage-brush,  and  the  cottonwoods  grow  in  otherwise  barren  sand- 
banks. From  this  valley  the  river  enters  a  cafion  of  much  greater 
depth.  Its  length  we  were  unable  to  determine.  At  the  entrance  the 
water  fills  the  space  from  wall  to  wall,  massive  red  sandstones  tower- 
ing high  on  either  side.  On  the  north  they  seem  to  dip  abruptly,  and 
the  overlying  shales  are  beautifully  exposed.  The  average  rate  of  fall 
per  mile  of  Grand  Eiver  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  to  the  valley 
below  station  49  is  4.7  feet.  North  or  a  little  east  of  north  from  the 
station  is  the  bend  of  the  Grand  where  it  turns  to  the  south.  The 
great  bend  is  farther  east  and  north.  At  that  point  its  course  ehangea 
from  northwest  to  southwest.  The  river  is  in  open  valley  on  the  south, 
with  bluffs  a  short  distance  back  on  the  north  side.  The  latter  bend  is 
the  point  at  which  on  most  maps  the  Dolores  is  made  to  enter.  The 
river  at  station  49  is  here  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  base  of  Book 
Cliffs.  The  valley  is  more  broken  up  than  farther  above,  esp^ially 
near  the  river.  It  is  still  a  dreary  desert ;  t^e  strains  are  alkaline  and 
the  soil  soft  and  clayey.  Although  the  creeks  are  dry  during  the  sum- 
mer, they  cut  deep  gullies,  the  floods  in  rainy  seasons  washing  away 
great  quantities  of  the  loosely  aggregated  soil.  According  to  Gunni- 
son's report,  coal  exists  at  various  points  in  the  country  between  the 
Grand  and  Green  Bivers.  It  is  probably  in  the  Dakota  group,  which  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  contains  a  very  inferior  lignite. 

The  desert  country  continues  across  to  the  Green  Eiver,  bordering  the 
foot  of  the  Book  Cliffs. 

Betnrning  to  the  south  side  of  the  river  we  see  two  tributaries,  the 
Little  Dolores  and  Granite  Creek,  joining  it  below  station  49.  jBoth 
rise  in  the  plateau  close  together,  at  an  elevation  of  from  8,600  to  9,000 
feet.  We  take  up  the  Little  Dolores  first.  Glancing  at  the  map  the  first 
thing  attracting  our  attention  is  the  diffei^nce  in  the  directions  of  the 
drainage  at  ditt'erent  points.  Near  the  source  the  streams  come  in  at 
acute  angles.  Farther  down  they  join  at  right  angles.  At  the  heads 
of  the  creeks  there  is  but  a  slight  slope,  what  little  there  is  being  to  the 
east  or  northeast ;  farther  down  the  inclination  is  greater  and  to  the  north. 
The  Little  Dolores  drains  the  largest  area.  Its  general  course  is 
northwest,  although  it  has  several  bends  to  the  southwest,  from  which, 
after  short  courses,  it  always  returns  to  norlhwest. 

The  plateau  in  which  it  rises,  north  and  northeast  of  stations  41  and 
44,  is  well  timbered,  and  abounds  in  open,  grassy  parks.  Between  the 
forks  the  country  falls  off  in  terraces,  the  surface  rocks  being  Triassic. 
The  upper  beds  of  the  formation,  as  usual,  are  lighter  colored  than  those 
below.  Near  the  heads  of  the  creeks  they  are  orange-yellow,  becoming 
pink  as  we  go  north.  Immediately  beneath  them  we  have  blood-red 
sandstones,  which  rest  on  gneissic  rocks.  The  latter  show  in  narrow 
strips  along  some  of  the  creeks,  after  we  descend  the  first  terrace.  The 
terraces  are  most  marked  on  the  western  branch  of  the  creek.  Below^ 
the  first  terrace  we  have  more  open  valleys  than  above.  These  are  bor- 
dered with  walls  of  red  sandstones,  with  white  or  light  pink  layers  at 
the  top.  Still  farther  down  the  dip  of  the  red  beds  to  the  north  in- 
creases, and  we  do  not  at  first  notice  the  white  capping,  which,  however, 
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shows  agaio  as  we  approach  the  Grand.  The  creek  approaches  the 
river  in  a  deep,  canon-like  valley,  with  walls  500  or  600  feet  high,  pre- 
seoting  bluff  faces  of  massive  blood-red  sandstones.  This  is  a  country 
of  pinou-pine  and  sage-brash.  Willows  are  foand  along  the  water- 
coarses,  and  cottonwoods  on  the  large  streams,  j^lthough  water  ap- 
pears to  be  present  at  the  sources  of  the  creeks,  it  sinks  before  the 
months  are  reached.  We  found  water,  generally,  only  in  holes,  where 
it  was  shaded  by  overhanging  willows. 

Tbe  western  or  southern  of  the  two  creeks,  Granite  Creek,  joins  the 
Grand  immediately  above  the  Dolores,  and  rises  between  stations  45  and 
47,  in  country  precisely  similar  to  that  at  the  head  of  the  Little  Dolores 
JQst  describe.  Instead  of  keeping  its  course  to  the  northwest,  it  turns 
to  the  southwest  after  receiving  its  principal  tributaries. 

In  traveliog  through  the  region  just  described,  it  is  not  safe  to  at- 
tempt to  travel  away  from  the  Indian  trails.  Water  is  scarce,  and  to  be 
foaad  only  in  holes  near  the  trails. .  The  caiions  are,  many  of  them,  im- 
passable, and  the  traveling  is  often  extremely  difficult  even  on  the 
trails.  The  crest  of  the  plateau  overlooking  the  San  Miguel  and  Do- 
lores Elvers  will  be  reserved  for  the  next  chapter. 

UNCOMPAHaEB  PLATEAU. 

Id  the  preceding  portions  of  this  chapter  the  Uncompahgre  plateau 
has  been  partially  described,  and  other  parts  will  be  treated  of  in  detail 
in  the  succeeding  chapter.  Still  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  at  this 
point  a  general  description. 

The  plateau  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains 
northwestward  to  the  bend  of  Grand  Biver,  a  distance  of  about  90  miles. 
Its  width  is  from  15  to  25  miles.  At  tbe  south  the  Cretaceous  shales  are 
the  surface  rocks,  and  dip  gently  from  the  mountains  toward  the  north- 
vest,  abutting  against  the  Jurassic  shales  and  Dakota  sandstones  along 
aline  of  faulting  marked  by  the  course  of  the  Dallas  Fork  of  the  Un- 
compahgre Hiver.  From  this  point  to  the  Unaweep  Gallon  the  prevailing 
dip  is  to  the  eastward.  The  Unaweep  Canon  divides  the  plateau  into 
two  portions.  On  the  south  the  prevailing  formation  is  the  Dakota 
group,  except  northwest  of  the  Eio  Escalante,  where  it  has  been  almost 
entirely  eroded  away.  North  of  Unaweep  Canon  a  tongue  of  the  Da- 
kota sandstone  extends  westward  from  the  Gunnison,  but  beyond  this 
the  red  beds  of  the  Trias  form  the  greater  part  of  the  surface,  dipping 
toward  the  north. 

Leaving  the  Uncompahgre  River,  in  the  valley,  where  the  wagon-road 
crosses  it,  and  going  westward,  we  rise  gently  to  tbe  plateau  without 
knowing  where  the  valley  ends  and  the  plateau  begins,  until  we  reach 
the  crest,  some  4,000  feet  above  the  Uncompahgre  Valley.  At  one  point 
along  this  rise  there  are  indications  of  a  slight  fold,  and  at  the  crest  we 
are  on  the  axis  of  one  that*is  much  more  abrupt. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  monoclina^^lds  diverging  from  a  point  at 
the  foot  of  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains,  one  having  its  axis  in  the 
direction  north  38^  west  and  the  other  north  52°  west,  approximately. 
Of  these  the  most  marked  is  the  western,  the  crest  of  the  plateau.  (See 
dotted  lines,  Plate  III.)  The  eastern  is  scarcely  noticeable  at  first,  and 
ve  seem  to  have  a  simple  anticlinal  with  an  abrupt  flexure  on  the  west 
and  the  eastern  side  sloping  gently,  causing  an  inclined  plateau.  The 
eastern  fold,  however,  soon  becomes  more  marked,  and  we  have  still 
a  sloping  plateau,  but  with  a  monoclinal  fold  on  the  east  and  a  fault 
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on  the  west,  with  the  ends  of  the  beds  thrown  down,  dragged  op. 
This  is  the  structure  from  station  32  eastward  to  the  Gunnison. 

North  of  Unaweep  Canon  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  plateau  ap- 
pear to  be  more  nearly  alike,  and  we  have  a  dragged  fault  on  both  sides. 
Going  north  from  the  canon,  however,  we  find  a  monoclinal  fold  with  an 
east  and  west  axis,  and  the  Grand  Eiver  is  in  a  canon  cut  in  the  red 
beds,  while  hogbacks  of  No.  1  Cretaceous,  dipping  northward,  are  seen 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.    (Fig.  1,  plate  II.)    We  see,  therefore, 
that  the  monoclinal  folds  are  modified  at  various  points.    From  the  ex- 
posures noted  in  the  numerous  canons  it  is  evident  that  the  red  beds 
(Trias!)  are  superimposed  to  the  granitein  the  Uncompahgre  plateau. 
West  of  the  crest  Carboniferous  strata  are  seen,  and  overlapping  similar 
to  that  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Front  range  is  noticed,  and  the 
similarity  ot  the  fold  is  apparent,  although  along  the  Front  range  we 
have  no  faulting.    The  abrupt  fold  in  both  cases  is  noted  near  the  line 
of  overlapping  of  the  Carboniferous  by  the  Trias,  the  greatest  elevation 
occurring  where  the  least  thickness  of  strata  occurs.    The  mode  of 
action  in  both  cases  is  probably  the  same,  although  the  amoaiit  of 
elevation  in  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  is  far  less  than  that  in  the  Frout 
range.    As  to  the  age  of  the  elevation  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  vre 
have  no  clew,  but  the  probability  is  that  it  was  synchronous  with  the 
Front  range  and  Park  range. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SURFACE  GEOLOGY— SAN  MIGUEL  AND  DOLORES  RIVERS— 
lFNAWEBP  C-A.t70N— SIERRA  LA  SAL  AND  GRAND  RIVER. 

Under  tbe  beading  San  Migael  River  I  shall  take  up  the  plateau  that 
borders  the  river,  to  which  the  name  San  Miguel  plateau  has  been  given, 
and  also  the  western  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  where  it  overlooks 
tbe  San  Migael  plateau. 

Under  the  second  heading,  "Dolores  River,"  I  shall  consider  the  re- 
gion lying  betw^een  the  Dolores  River  and  the  crest  of  the  Uncompah- 
gre plateau.  The  country  between  the  San  Miguel  and  the  Dolores  was. 
nncompleted,  owing  to  the  interruption  of  our  work  by  the  Indians,  and 
we  were  able  to  obtain  only  a  general  idea  of  it  from  glimpses  of  it  ob- 
tained from  the  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau,  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  and 
from  Lone  Cone.     The  third  heading  will  be  "Unaweep  Oaiion.'^ 

The  fourth  division  of  the  chapter,  "  Sierra  la  Sal  and  Grand  River,'* 
^\ll  be  devoted  to  the  country  drained  by  the  streams  radiating  from  the 
Sierra  la  Sal. 

SAN  MIGUEL  RIYEB. 

The  San  Migael  is  a  branch  of  the  Dolores,  to  which,  above  the  junc- 
tion, it  is  equal  in  size  and  in  the  amount  of  water  carried.  It  rises  in 
the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  opposite  the 
Murces  of  the  Dolores,  Animas,  and  Uncompahgre  Rivers.  In  this  re- 
fMH  it  is  formed  by  two  streams,  one  flowing  north  and  the  other  west. 
Both  rise  in  the  midst  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  they  soon  leave,  flowing 
out  into  the  sedimentary  formations,  mainly  Cretaceous  shales.  After 
the  union  of  the  two  streams  the  river  flows  toward  the  northwest,  grad- 
ually emerging  from  the  mountains  and  cutting  through  the  Middle 
Cretaoeons,  the  Dakota  group,  the  Jurassic  shales,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  red  beds.  The  river  is  in  a  cailon  1,600  to  2,000  feet  in  depth. 
In  this  upper  portion  of  the  river  there  are  placer  bars  which'are  being 
worked  to  considerable  extent. 

Emerging  from  the  mountains,  the  San  Miguel  flows  out  into  the 
San  Miguel  Plateau,  keeping  in  a  narrow  cailon  averaging  about  1,000 
feet  in  depth.  The  course  ot  the  river  for  about  twenty-flve  miles  from 
the  mountains  is  about  northwest.  It  then  turns  to  the  westward  for 
about  eight  miles ;  then  flows  to  the  southwest  for  about  eight  miles 
more,  and  finally  for  about  twenty-two  miles  has  a  course  northwest  to 
its  month  in  tbe  Dolores.  The  prevailing  formation  on  both  sides  of  the 
liver  is  the  massive  sandstone,  forming  the  upper  part  of  the  Dakota 
group,  (Cretaceous  No.  1.)  In  the  cailon,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
river,  tbe  red  beds  show,  but  as  we  follow  down  thestreamtheoutcrop  sinks 
aod  we  have  only  a  narrow  belt  of  the  Jurassic  shales  below  the  Dakota 
group  bordering  the  river.  There  is  but  little  river-bottom,  and  the 
stream  winds  bat  little  in  its  course.    On  the  southwest  side  of  the  river 
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the  principal  drainage  is  from  Lone  Gone  and  the  San  Miguel  Monnt- 
ains.  These  creeks  flow  almost  due  north,  rising  in  the  Middle  Creta- 
ceous shales,  but  soon  cutting  through  them,  and  finally  joining  the 
river  in  the  Jurassic  or  Upper  Triassic?  strata. 

The  plateau  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  river  is  comparatively  level 
and  covered  with  groves  of  pines.  The  surface  rock  is  the  Dakota 
sandstone.  All  the  creeks  cut  canons  through  it  on  their  way  to  the 
river,  and  the  plateau  is  cut  into  mesas,  especially  noticeable  near  the 
San  Miguel.  Between  station  20  and  the  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre 
plateau  there  is  a  broad  anticlinal  fold,  so  slight  that  in  looking  down 
upon  it  from  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  it  is  not  noticed. 

The  first  creek  joining  the  San  Miguel  from  the  northeast  after  it 
fairly  emerges  from  the  mountains  has  been  named  ^'  Del  Codo,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  curious  elbow  in  its  course.  Eising  in  the  group  of  vol- 
canic peaks  forming  the  western  part  of  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains, 
it  flows  northward  across  the  Middle  Cretaceous  shales,  approximately 
parallel  to  the  branches  of  the  Uncompahgre,' which  rise  in  the  northern 
face  of  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains.  From  them  it  is  separated  by  a 
spur-like  ridge  capped  with  Middle  Cretaceous.  The  creek  soon  cuts 
'  into  the  Dakota  sandstones,  and  seven  miles  from  its  head  deviates  from 
its  northward  course  and  flows  northwest  for  about  three  miles,  when 
it  makes  a  sharp  turn  or  elbow  and  flows  a  little  west  of  south  in 
deep  caiion  to  the  San  Miguel,  joining  the  river  in  the  red  sandstones 
of  the  Trias  f .  In  this  latter  course  it  is  joined  by  three  short  streams 
in  caiion,  that  rise  in  the  same  group  of  mountains  with  the  main 
stream.  In  these  canons,  as  in  all  those  cut  in  the  plateau,  there  is  a  belt 
>  of  the  Lower  Dakota  group  and  of  the  Jurassic  shales  bordering  the 
streams. 

The  western  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  begins  on  the  spur 
separating  the  Bio  del  Codo  t^om  the  Dallas  Fork  of  the  Uncompahgre. 
It  is  from  seven  to  ten  miles  from  the  San  Miguel,  and  is  about  2^000 
feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  San  Miguel  plateau.  From  station  18 
to  station  26,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  the  direction  of  the  crest  is  north 
60^  west.  The  drainage  as  far  as  station  21  is  by  creeks  that  cut  across 
the)  crest  at  right  angles  to  its  direction.  These  creeks  all  nnite  in  one 
stream,  Muache  Creek,  which  joins  the  San  Miguel  before  it  bends  to  the 
westward.  The  gashes  in  the  crest  afford  an  excellent  opportanity  to 
study  its  structure.  The  primary  condition  is  a  monoclinal  fold,  the 
sandstones  of  the  Upper  Dakota  group  being  in  general  the  surface 
formation.  At  station  15  the  fold  is  very  slight,  and  although  the  strata 
are  to  a  great  extent  concealed,  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  shales  of 
Middle  Cretaceous  age  underlie  the  drift  scattered  on  the  hills.  Station 
15  may  have  a  capping  of  breccia,  although  the  beds  are  conceale^l.  As 
we  go  northwest  from  station  15,  which  has  a  capping  of  shales,  the  fold 
becomes  more  marked,  the  shales  disappear,  and  the  Dakota  sandstone 
is  folded  over  the  crest,  its  continuity  being  unbroken.  (Section,  Fig.  3 
Plate  III.)    From  the  crest  it  slopes  gently  to  the  Uncompahgre  Rivejr. 

In  the  third  creek,  northwest  from  station  15,  the  fold  has  become 
greater,  (Fig.  2,  Plate  III,)  and  in  the  caiion  cut  by  the  stream  there  is 
the  following  section : 

1.  Upper  Dakota,  sandstone. 

2.  Lower  Dakota,  shales. 

3.  Jurassic  variegated  beds. 

4.  Massive  red  sandstone,  light  colored. 

Five  or  six  miles  farther  northwest  is  another  creek  which  cuts  deeper 
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tad  heads  farther  back  in  tbe  crest,  and  the  following  additional  beds 
ippear  beneath : 

5.  Bloo<l-red  sandstones,  with  shales. 

6.  Parplish  shales. 

Between  the  two  creeks  jast  referred  to,  the  continuity  of  the  Da- 
kota sandstone  (No.  1  in  the  section  jast  given)  is  broken,  and  on  the 
west  side  of  the  fold  it  dips  steeply  to  the  west. 

On  tbe  north  sideof  the  last-mentioned  creek  it  is  tipped  5^  past  the  ver- 
tieal,  (Fig.  1,  Plate  III,)  bnt  soon  regains  its  original  inclination,  and  flat- 
tens cot  on  the  San  Miguel  plateau,  which  in  this  region  consists  of  me- 
sas between  tbe  different  streams  tributary  to  the  San  Miguel.  Tbe 
8l)t4irned  edge  of  the  Dakota  sandstone  continues  for  some  distance  to 
the  northwest,  the  strike  being  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  crest.  In 
nanj  places  there  appears  to  be  faulting,  with  the  edges  of  the  beds 
thrown  down,  dragged  np,  so  that  it  is  dif&ciilt  at  first  sight  to  say 
vhether  there  is  simply  a  fault  or  an  abrupt  fold.  Farther  to  the  north, 
bowever,  there  is  not  room  for  the  fold,  and  the  fault  is  more  plaiuly 
aeeo.  The  ends  of  the  strata  that  are  dragged  up  dip  steeply  to  .the 
wenward  and  in  places  are  tipped  past  the  vertical. 

Near  stations  27  and  28  the  line  of  outcrop  of  the  upturned  Dakota 
laudstones  has  receded  to  the  westward,  and  the  upper  portion  of  the 
groop  forms  the  capping  of  mesas  between  the  branches  of  the  San 
Mignel. 

Both  stations  27  and  28  are  just  below  the  crest  of  the  Uncompah^e 
plateau,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  red  beds,  (Triassic  !.)  These  red  beds 
rest  directly  on  the  granite.  West  of  the  stations,  and  at  a  lower  level, 
the  edges  of  Jurassic  strata  are  exposed,  dipping  at  a  sharp  angle  to  * 
the  westward,  and  also  resting  on  the  granite.  Here  we  will  leave  the 
crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau,  and  reserve  further  description  of 
it  for  description  under  the  head  of  the  Dolores  Kiver,  as  it  overlooks 
that  stream. 

The  description  of  the  country  west  of  the  San  Miguel,  extending  to 
the  Dolores,  will  have  to  be  reserved  until  it  is  more  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated. Enongh  was  seen  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  several  folds 
vbose  axes  are  approximately  northwest  and  southeast.  Immediately 
vest  of  the  San  Miguel  the  plateau  appears  to  rise  toward  the  west, 
to  tbe  western  side  of  an  anticlinal  fold  that  is  low  and  broad.  There 
is  also  a  slope  from  the  mountains  toward  the  north.  Kear.the  mount- 
lins  there  are  remnants  of  the  Cretaceous  8lia.lee  resting  on  the  Dakota 
ODdstones. 

DOLOBES  BIVER. 

The  Bio  Dolores  has  its  origin  in  two  large  streams  that  rise  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains.  The  North  Fork  rises  in 
the  southern  face  of  the  group  named  San  Miguel  Mountains,  and  the 
South  Fork  or  Bear  River  drains  the  Bear  River  group  of  mountains  and 
tbe  country  between  it  and  the  La  Plata  Itfountains.  The  course  of  the 
Dolores  after  the  junction  of  the  two  forks  is  south.  It  then  turns  ab- 
niptly  west,  and  next  flows  north  a  short  distance,  and  then  to  the  north- 
▼e!?t  as  far  as  it  has  been  definitely  located  in  latitude  37^  45',  and  lon- 
gitude 108^  45^.  Beyond  this  is  a  gap  In  the  work  of  30  miles  in  an  air- 
liae.  In  this,  however,  its  general  course  is  probably  northwest,  for 
vhere  we  leave  it  and  where  we  take  it  up  again  that  is  the  direction  in 
vhieh  it  is  flowing. 

The  geology  of  the  Upper  Dolores  and  its  tributaries  will  be  fully  de- 
tafled  in  Mr.*  Holmes's  report.    Suffice  it  to  state  here  that  the  rocks 
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through  ^vhich  it  flows,  mostly  belong  to  the  Dakota  group  of  the  Cre- 
taceous, Jurassic  shales  and  even  the  top  of  the  red  beds  sometimes 
showing  beneath  them  in  the  caiion. 

At  the  point  we  take  up  the  Dolores  again,  it  is  flowing  toward  the 
northwest.  It,  however,  soon  turns  and  flows  northeast,  at  right  anprles 
to  the  axes  of  two  anticlinal  folds,  cutting  directly  across  them.  The 
anticlinal  axes  are  occupied  by  creeks  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  There 
are  smaller  streams  in  the  synclinal  valleys,  but,  as  seen  from  Lone  Cone 
and  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  they  are  not  of  much  importance,  and  their  di- 
rection was  not  definitely  determined. 

The  valley  of  the  Dolores  was  probably  outlined  before  the  formation 
of  the  anticlinal  folds,  and  therefore  the  anticlinal  and  synclinal  valleys, 
whose  drainage  is  tributary  to  the  Dolores,  are  of  later  origin  than  the 
valley  of  the  Dolores.  The  underlying  rocks  of  these  folds  are  the  red 
beds,  with,  perhaps.  Upper  Carboniferous  beneath.  Of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  be  certain  until  the  river  has  been  examined  in  detail. 
Above  the  red  beds,  Jurassic  shales  occur. 

After  passing  through  the  most  eastern  of  the  folds,  the  Dolore^s  is 
joined  by  the  San  Miguel,  and  flows  north  for  a  short  distance,  and  then 
turns  to  the  northwest,  holding  that  course  to  its  mouth  in  the  Grand. 
All  this  distance  it  is  in  caiion,  from  1,500  feet  to  3,000  feet  deep.  At  the 
month  of  West  Creek,  flowing  from  the  Unaweep  Caiion,  the  walls  are 
about  2,500  feet  high.  This  increases  as  we  go  down  stream  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  again  decreases.  The  canon  walls  are  of  sandstones 
and  shales.  The  top  of  the  canon  is  a  bluff  face  of  blood-red  massive 
sandstone,  surmounted  by  pink  sandstones  more  massive  in  appearance 
but  softer.  These  belong  to  the  red  beds.  Below  them  are  alternations 
of  blood-red  sandstones  and  shales.  Below  these  are  pink  sandstones 
and  red  shales,  with  5?ypsum.  As  we  descend  the  sandstones  become 
conglomeritic.  The  dip  is  about  5°  toward  the  east,  or,  perhaps,  a  lit- 
tle north  of  east  as  we  go  north.  The  drainage  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Dolores  will  be  considered  under  another  head. 

Between  the  San  IMiguel  and  West  Creek,  coming  from  Unaweep  Canon, 
are  two  large  creeks  heading  in  the  crest  of  Uncompahgre  Plateaa,  and 
flowing  into  the  Dolores. 

Standing  on  the  crest  and  looking  down  upon  this  country  we  see  a 
great  number  of  mesas,  separated  by  deep  canons.  Although  along  the 
Dolores  there  is  an  eastern  dip,  still  there  appears  to  be  also  an  inclination 
to  south  of  east.  Between  the  crest  and  the  Dolores  there  is  a  slight 
synclinal,  which  is  also  indicated  by  the  drainage. 
"  Starting  from  the  San  Miguel  River,  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth, 
and  going  north  and  northwest,  we  find  the  mesas  between  the  creeks 
at  first  with  a  capping  of  No.  1  Cretaceous.  This  gradually  disappears 
as  we  approach  the  Unaweep  Caiion,  and  north  of  it  the  red  sandstones 
are  on  the  surface,  even  the  Jurassic  not  coming  in  again  until  we  ap- 
proach Grand  River. 

The  first  creek  flowing  into  the  Dolores  from  the  east,  noirth  of 
the  San  Miguel,  rises  on  the  western  edge  of  the  crest  of  the 
Uncompahgre  plateau  south  of  stations  28  and  32.  Between  the 
head  of  this  creek  and  station  26  is  the  head  of  a  stream  flow- 
ing into  the  San  Miguel  just  above  its  mouth.  These  streams  cut 
through  the  sedimentary  beds  to  the  archaBan  rocks.  Cretaceous 
No.  1,  caps  the  crest  dipping  towards  the  northeast.  As  we  go 
from  station  26  to  station  27,  which  is  nearly  700  feet  lower,  we  pass 
over  the  edges  of  Lower  Dakota  and  Jurassic  shales  until  at  station  27 
we  are  on  the  red-beds,  the  upper  layers  of  which  are  light-colored. 
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Tbej  rest  on  graoitoid  rocks  whicli  show  beneath  the  station,  and  in 
Darronr  strips  extending  np  the  creeks.  Crossing  the  narrow  strip  of 
granite  we  find  the  Jarassic  shales  in  immediate  superposition  to  the 
gneiss.  We  have  then  here  a  faulted  fold.  A  very  short  distance  north, 
ibe  red-beds  show  beneath  the  JTarassic  on  both  sides  of  the  strip  of 
granite,  and  still  farther  along  the  granite  is  concealed,  the  red-beds 
cootinuing  across. 

At  station  28,  there  is  a  break  again,  bat  it  is  impossible  to  say 
Thetber  there  is  any  faulting  or  simply  a  fold  with  the  layers  partially 
removed.  Granite  appears  along  the  creek  and  branches  draining  the 
ooQDtry  immediately  about  station  28.  The  most  northern  or  western 
braDch  of  the  creek  we  have  been  discussing,  rises  in  an  amphitheatre 
a  little  north  of  west  from  station  28.  The  floor  .of  this  amphitheatre 
isgneissic,  and  its  walls  red  sandstone.  Beyond  it,  between  it  and  the 
creek,  flowing  from  station  32,  the  fold  of  the  red  beds  is  continuous 
and  onbrokeu.  The  upper  portion  of  the  Triassic  beds  in  this  region 
are  ligbtcolored,  in  fact  in  many  places  they  are  almost  white,  and  it  is 
only  by  noticing  their  structure,  which  remains  the  same  whatever  the 
color,  and  watching  the  change  in  color,  with  their  position  in  relation 
to  the  remaining  strata,  that  we  can  identify  them.  Another  {)oint  to 
be  noted  here  is  that  they  are  directly  superimposed  on  the  archsean 
rocks;  Between  stations  32  and  35,  the  drainage  flows  to  the  west  and 
«>athwest  to  a  creek,  whose  valley  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  Dolores,  al- 
though the  stream  flows  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction  until  joined 
bv  tbe  creek  froin^  station  32,  when  it  turns  and  flows  due  west  to  the 
Dolores.  Between  this  creek  and  the  Dolores  are  three  small  streams 
vhich  cut  deep  caiions  in  the  red  beds,  leaving  mesas  between  capped 
with  No.  1  Gretacious  toward  the  south.  Farther  north  only  Jurassic 
forms  the  capping.  The  Dakota  sandstones  have  been  eroded  and  re- 
mored. 

We  now  return  to  the  crest.  The  rocks  on  station  32  are  a  ])ortion  of 
the  Dakota  group,  an  isolated  remnnnt  of  sandstones  that  once  must 
hare  covered  this  entire  country.  Korth  and  northwest  of  the  station 
they  appear  to  be  entirely  absent,  while  to  the  east  and  northeast  there 
are  similar  fragments  capping  the  higher  levels.  The  creek  rising  west 
of  station  32  flows,  at  first  west,  then  southwest,  and  finally  west  again 
to  the  Dolores.  We  have  already  seen  that  south  of  this  creek  the  red 
beds  are  continuous,  tbe  monoclinal  fold  being  perfect.  In  this  short 
interval,  then,  there  is  no  crest  to  the  plateau.  North,  however,  it  again 
shows,  its  direction  being  about  north  40^  west,  instead  of  north  60^ 
west,  as  it  is  farther  south.  The  red  beds  are  the  surface-rocks  on  the 
edge,  a  strip  of  granitic  rock  showing  below.  This  is  very  irregular, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  red  beds,  or  perhaps  some  older  strata,  ex- 
teading  over  it  in  many  places.  The  latter  probably  represent  the 
opper  beds  of  the  Carboniferous,  better  shown  on  the  Dolores  River. 

The  crest  near  station  33  and  the  plateau  just  below  the  station 
are  drained  by  a  branch  of  West  Creek  of  Una  weep  Caiion.  There  are 
several  branches  flowing  southwest  to  the  main  stream,  which  flows  to 
the  northwest  until  it  receives  all  its  tributaries,  when  it  flows  west  into 
West  Creek.  Between  Unaweep  Caiion  and  this  Creek  is  an  almost 
8qaare  piece  of  country,  including  about  16  square  qailes.  There  are 
three  high  points  in  it,  the  highest  of  which  is  about  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  West  Creek.  The  capping  is  of  stratified  rocks, 
probably  Triassic.  'Beneath  them  the  archaean  rocks  appear  on  the 
«*^t,  north,  and  west.  On  the  south  a  tongue  of  stratified  rocks  appears 
tocoDoeet  with  tbe  strata  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek  from  station 
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33.  Jast  below  this  station  is  a  narrow  belt  of  gneissic  rocks,  and  be- 
yond are  stratified  beds  dipping  towards  the  southwest,  at  an  angle  of 
about  20°,  while  those  on  the  station  have  a  very  gentle  slope  toward 
the  east.  .  The  strata  that  are  tipped  may  be  a  portion  of  the  Low^r 
Triassio  or  the  npper  portion  of  the  Upper  Garboniferoas.  I  incline  to 
the  latter  view.  Those  oq  station  33  are  higher  topographically  and 
geologically.  The  narrow  belt  of  granite  continues  across  to  thcl  edge 
of  the  canon,  and  we  can  follow  the  outcrop  of  red  beds  from  station 
33  around  to  stations  39  and  34.  Between  the  latter  stations  a  creek 
of  considerable  size  flows  into  XJnaweep  Canon,  and  here  the  granitic 
tongue  extends  some  distance  up  the  stream  on  the  plateaa.  Beyond 
station  34  we  can  follow  the  line  of  outcrop  of  red  beds  across  to  the 
Gunnison  on  both  si(}es  of  the  canon,  the  dip  of  the  rocks  being  to  the 
eastward. 

East  of  station  3G  the  drainage  is  toward  the  east,  following  the  slope 
of  tbe  rocks,  in  which  the  creeks  sink  rapidly,  forming  canons  of  some 
depth.  They  gradually  turn  to  the  northward  to  empty  into  the  main 
stream  which  flows  westward,  finally  turning  to  the  northwest  to  flow 
into  the  Unaweep  Gaiion.  The  other  streams  between  stations  33  and 
39  show  the  same  tendency,  although  not  so  decidedly,  as  they  are  much 
shorter.  When  they  reach  the  edge  of  the  caHon  they  are  obliged  to 
descend  precipitously  to  the  level  of  the  stream  at  its  bottom.  West 
Greek,  in  Unaweep  Gafion,  rises  in  the  broad  prairie-like  divide  opposite 
the  head  of  the  stream  flowing  toward  the  Gunnison.  The  average  fall 
I>er  mile  is  only  46  feet,  for  a  distance  of  8  miles  on-  the  Dolores  side, 
while  in  East  Greek,  on  the  Gunnison  side,  the  fall  is  105  feet  per  mile  for 
about  the  same-distance.  The  stream  flowing  into  the  Dolores  is  the 
largest  of  the  two.  Its  valley  is  at  first  wide  and  park-like  and  the  scenery 
floe,  the  granite  walls  rising  like  buttresses  on  both  sides  of  the  valley. 
As  we  go  down  the  caiion,  the  stream  begins  to  descend  more  rapidly,  at 
one  place  for  two  miles  descending  212  feet  to  the  mile  and  then  de- 
creasing again  to  an  average  of  94  feet  per  mile.  The  valley  is  very 
narrow  where  the  creek  falls  most,  and  is  underlaid  by  granitoid  rocks, 
from  which  it  emerges  into  conglomerates  of  Upper  Garboniferoas  age, 
dipping  to  the  westward  at  first  with  a  steep  dip,  gradually  changing  to 
an  eastward  dip  of  5^  at  the  Dolores  River.  The  strata  next  the  gran- 
ite are  conglomeritic  and  light  pink  in  color.  There  are  included  masses 
of  griinitic  rock,  proving  that  during  their  deposition  there  was  adjacent 
land  of  which  the  rocks  were  granitic.  Their  character  proves  the  water 
to  have  been  shallow  along  the  western  edge  of  what  is  now  the  plateaa. 
On  the  Dolores  beds  of  lower  age  are  seen,  proving  that  there  was 
a  gradual  subsidence.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  fa<3t  that  as  we  go  east- 
ward the  red  beds  are  directly  superimposed  on  the  granitic  rocks,  and 
decrease  in  thickness.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  line  of  faulting  along 
the  plateau  here,  although  it  is  not  simple,  the  remnants  of  a  fold  being 
still  preserved  in  the  upturned  edges  of  the  conglomeritic  sandstones. 
The  softness  of  the  strata  has  caused  them  to  be  eroded,  and  where  tbe 
creek  emerges  from  the  granite  there  is  an  open  place  with  low  rounded 
hillocks.  Through  this  space  the  creek  flows  southwest.  Just  above 
this  its  course  is  south,  with  a  western  turn  immediately  before  leaving 
the  granite. 

On  the  south  side  of  this  valley  bluffs  rise  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the 
creek  level.  They  are  capped  with  shaly  beds,  beneath  which  is  a  mas- 
sive bed  of  pink  sandstone,  and  below  the  latter  is  "an  equally  massive 
bed,  of  dark  red  sandstone,  beneath  which  are  shaly  layers, "becoming 
lighter,  colored  as  we  descend.  On  the  north  the  removal  of  beds  has 
been  most  marked. 
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In  the  angle  between  the  ^Dolores  and  the  creek,  from  the  Unaweep 
Canon,  there  is  a  butte-like  mass,  with  a  capping  of  shales.  This  butte 
b«8  bat  little  T^idth,  and  the  connection  between  it  and  the  mass  to  the 
north  appears  to  be  partially  broken. 

North  of  West  Creek  we  can  say  but  little  about  the  valley  of  the 
Dolores,  save  that  the  river  is  for  the  most  part  in  canon,  with  Triassic 
aod  Upper  Carboniferous  rocks  showing.  The  depth  of  the  canon  is 
fruffl  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  judging  from  the  data  we  have  above  this  point 
likorth  and  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dolores  there  appears  to  be 
a  dip  in  the  strata  toward  the  north  and  northwest,  which  causes  the 
nnl  beds  to  pass  l>eneath  the  Jurassic  formation,  a  portion  of  which 
9bov9  between  the  Dolores  and  Grand  Eiver.  The  lower  plateau,  ex- 
tt*Dding  from  the  Dolores  Eiver  to  the  crest  on  which  stations  42,  47,  and 
48  are  located,  is  about  eight  miles  in  width.  The  floor  is  mostly  red 
ssmdstone,  with  a  few  isolated  cappings  of  Jurassic  shales.  There  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  granitic  rock  showing  below  station  47,  on  the  opposite 
slue  of  which  there  is  a  bend  in  the  beds,  the  dip  being  toward  the 
MHithwest.  The  appears  to  be  a  slight  slope  in  that  direction  until  we 
cross  the  Dolores.  The  true  dip  is  probably  a  little  south  of  west,  grad- 
nally  turning  to  the  west  and  north  of  west  as  wo  go  northwest  of  sta- 
tion 47. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  north  side  of  the  Unaweep  Canon.  As  we 
liave  already  seen,  the  length  of  the  creek  on  the  western  side  is  about 
twenty-three  miles.  For  about  fifteen  miles  its  course  is  nearly  due  west. 
We  have'  already  considered  its  southern  branches.  On  the  north,  in 
ibis  part  of  its  course,  it  is  joined  by  six  creeks,  rising  in  the  plateau 
in  a  park-like  country.  The  first  three  have  a  southerly  course,  cutting 
ibrough  the  almost  horizontal  sedimentary  beds,  and  touching  the  under- 
lying archsean  before  reaching  the  edge  of  the  caiion,  over  which  they 
flow  precipitously  to  join  the  main  stream.  The  fourth  branch  rises 
about  station  41,  in  the  same  park-like  country,  and  flows  to  the  south* 
west.  It  does  not  break  over  the  edge  of  the  cauon  so  abruptly  as  the 
two  upper  branches.  The  fifth  branch  is  small.  It  rises  on  the  south 
sides  of  stations  42  and  43.  Its  course,  which  is  somewhat  irregular,  is 
probably  almost  entirely  in  the  gneissic  rocks,  although  the  red  beds 
ftij)  them  on  either  side.  Stations  42  and  43  are,  I  think,  on  rocks  of 
Jurassic  age  (or  Lower  Dakota),  although  no  fosstls  could  be  obtained 
for  proof. 

The  next  creek  is  by  far  the  largest  branch  on  the  north.  It  has  its 
origin  in  a  beautiful  park-like  country  north  of  stations  42  and  43,  be- 
tween them  and  station  45.  It  does  not  plunge  abruptly  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  but  cuts  its  way  gradually  through  the  rocks  to  the 
level  of  the  main  stream,  which  it  joins  where  the  latter  turns  to  the 
Kontb.  On  the  west  side  of  the  creek  is  a  ridge,  which,  commencing  at 
station  45,  sweeps  semicircularly  around  the  western  sources  of  the 
creek  and  follows  approximately  its  course,  sloping  from  a  point  west  of 
station  42  to  the  edge  of  the  Unaweep  Caiion.  After  this  stream  comes 
in,  the  creek  in  the  canon  (West  Creek)  flows  to  the  southward  for  about 
ionr  miles,  at  right  angles  to  its  former  course.  It  then  receives  the 
branch  from  station  23,  and  again  turns  abruptly,  this  time  to  the  west, 
flowing  in  that  direction  for  nearly  a  mile,  when  it  flows  southwest  to 
the  Dolores. 

Station  47  is  located  on  the  upper  part  of  the  red  beds,  on  the  edge  of 
the  plateau.  Here,  again,  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  strata,  ^a 
line  of  granite  appearing  on  the  plateau  below,  against  which  the  strata, 
probably  a  portion  of  the  Lower  Triassic,  are  tipped  up.     Beyond, 
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there  is  a  slight  slope  to  the  Dolores,  i.  c,  toward  the  southwest.  Be- 
yond the  Dolores  the  dip  is  reversed.  On  the  north  side  of  the  creek, 
rising  sonth  of  station  47,  the  dip  is  west  and  northwest.  When  we 
cross  the  Dolores,  opposite  the  month  of  this  creek,  as  we  shall  see  in 
another  part  of  this  chapter,  there  is  a  marked  dip  to  the  north. 

From  station  47  we  could  trace  the  crest  about  six  miles  to  the  north- 
west. Beyond  this  point  we  were  unable  to  work.  It  is  probable  that 
the  granitic  rock  extends  but  little  farther  in  that  direction,  but  instead 
turns  to  the  eastward.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  work  here  between  the 
crest  and  Grand  River,  the  crest  being  too  far  from  the  river  to  get 
details,  and  our  trouble  with  the  Indians  preventing  ouf  going  there 
later  in  the  season,  as  we  had  intended  when  working  in  this  part  of  the 
district.  From  Sierra  la  Sal  we  could  see  a  line  of  \<rhat  we  took  to  be 
an  outcrop  of  Jurassic  strata,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  be  ab- 
solutely certain. 

UNAWEEP  CAlJON. 

As  has  been  already  noted,  the  Unaweep  Canon  has  two  streams,  one 
flowing  to  the  Gunnison  and  the  other  to  the  Dolores.  The  divide 
between  them  is  1,200  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  country  and 
2,400  feet  above  their  mouths,  and  the  width  of  the  caiion  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile.  It  is  a  caiion  of  erosion.  There  is  no  displacement  of 
the  rocks.  Gneiss  or  granite  underlies  the  valley,  as  is  seen  at  both 
ends,  although  in  the  center  it  is  concealed  by  the  local  drift.  Resting 
on  the  Archaean  rocks  are  the  Triassic  red  sandstones,  preserving  the 
same  level  on  both  sides  of  the  caiion.  The  two  creeks  that  at  present 
occu])y  the  canon  are  obviously  insufficient  to  account  for  the  erosion 
implied  by  the  width  and  depth  of  the  gorge.  Some  large  stream  must 
once  have  occupied  it.  Several  interesting  questions  at  once  arise,  viz : 
What  direction  did  it  flow  ?  Was  it  the  Gunnison,  Grand,  or  the  Dolores! 
Why  was  it  turned  aside!  It  is  impossible,  with  the  limited  data  at 
command,  to  answer  these  queries.  I  shall  simplj'  content  myself  with 
suggesting  certain,  points  that  present  themselves  to  my  mind  in  regard 
to  it. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  regard  the  caiion  a^  the  old  bed  of  the  Dolores, 
through  which  it  flowed  to  join  the  Gannison. 

Of  the  two  creeks  draining  the  canon,  the  one  flowing  into  the  Gunni- 
son is  the  most  inconsiderable.  Its  ftill  per  mile  for  the  first  eight  miles 
of  its  course  is  105  feet.  On  the  other  side,  for  the  same  distance,  the 
rate  of  fall  is  about  46  feet  per  mile,  although  a  greater  quantity  of 
water  is  carried  by  West  Creek. 

The  first  few  miles  on  either  side  of  the  divide  present  the  most  strik- 
ing difference.  On  the  east  it  is  80  feet  per  mile,  while  on  the  west 
there  is  little,  if  any,  difference — 11  feet  being  the  entire  amount  of  fad 
two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  divide.  For  three  and  a  half  miles 
beyond  this  the  rate  is  about  65  feet.  Beyond,  however,  where  the 
caiion  is  narrow,  the  fall  is  very  much  greater.  The  figures  just  given 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  original  bed  of  the  caiion  sloped  to  the 
eastward.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  elevation  of  the 
plateau  i)robably  continued  after  the  caiion  was  drained.  If  the  Dolores 
did  flow  through  the  caiion,  we  have  to  presume  that  its  present  course 
was  caused  partly  by  the  rising  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  and  partly 
by  the  elevation  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  the  former  cutting  it  oflF  from  the 
Unaweep  Caiion,  and  the  latter  providing  a  depression  in  which  it  baa 
cut  its  j)resent  caiion.    Against  the  theory  are  the  following  points : 

1st.  The  great  rate  of  fall  in  the  caiion  as  it  crosses  the  crest  of  the 
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UDcompahgre  plateaa.  The  present  stream  flowing  through  it  is  inade- 
quate to  explain  the  erosion  of  this  part  of  the  cafion. 

2d.  The  general  slope  of  the  country,  as  determined  by  the  direction 
of  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Rivers,  was  to  the  westward.  We  would, 
therefore,  naturally  expect  the  stream  to  flow  to  the  westward. 

3d.  The  probability  that  the  caiion  was  cut  slowly  as  the  Uncorapah- 
gre  plateaa  rose. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  probability  that  the  Grand  or  Gunnison 
flowed  through  Unaweep  Canon.  Of  the  two  streams,  the  Gunnison  is 
the  one  that  seems  to  have  the  preference.  Where  East  Creek  turns 
to  the  northward  there  is  a  broad  valley  extending  southward  and  east- 
ward, whif.h  seems  to  mark  the  continuation  of  the  canon,  it  being 
much  wider  and  extending  to  the  Gunnison.  'The  valley,  however,  as 
well  as  the  cauon  of  East  Creek,  is  in  soft  sedimentaries,  and  very 
little  can  be  argued  as  to  past  conditions  from  what  we  see  now. 

Just  east  of  the  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau  the  canon  is 
broadest  -and  deepest.  The  map  suggests  to  us  the  idea  that  it  once 
was  occupied  by  a  lajje.  If  the  Gunnison  flowed  to  the  west  through 
the  caiion,  we  may  suppose  that  the  plateau  rose  faster  than  the  cutting 
of  the  canon  progressed.  This  would  cause  a  lake  to  be  formed,  with 
the  crest  as  its  barrier  on  the  west.  Next,  we  have  to  suppose  this  bar- 
rier cut  away  gradually  and  the  lake  drained.  Following  this,  also,  we 
louKt  suppiise  the  elevation  of  the  plateau  continued  with  an  accele- 
rated movement  to  allow  the  river  to  take  a  new  course — the  present 
course.  If  not,  we  must  is^uppose  the  present  course  to  have  been  deter- 
mined by  a  new  outlet  to  the  lake,  and  the  latter  drained  in  that  direc- 
tion rather  than  toward  the  Dolores,  in  the  ancient  course  of  the 
stream.  The  lake,  if  it  ever  existed,  must  have  spread  over  a  wide 
extent  of  country  ;  and  we  are  still  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  formation  of 
the  gorge,  as  the  lake  would  evidently  not  be  limited  by  the  walls  of 
the  canon.  It  'is  hard  to  imagine  the  lake  cutting  the  caiion.  If  the 
lake  were  confined  within  the  present  walls  of  the  canon,  we  ought  to 
find  at  least  traces  of  its  sediments,  which  we  do  not.  All  that  can  be 
said  at  present  is  that  there  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  stream 
flowed  to  the  westward,  and  was  deflected  from  its  course  by  the  con- 
tinued upheaval  of  the  Uncompahgre  plateau.  Future  close  study  of 
the  caiion  and  the  surrounding  country  will  doubtless  give  more  facts 
from  which  details  can  be  determined,  but  the  view  stated  above  will 
probably  be  the  general  idea  which  they  will  confirm. 

SIEBBA  LA  SAL  AND  GRAND  BIYEB. 

The  first  thing  we  notice  in  looking  at  the  map  of  the  Salt  Mount- 
ains is  the  radiation  in  the  drainage  of  which  the  mountain  mass  is4he 
center.  The  entire  area  includes  about  1,300  square  miles.  On  the 
M)athea8t  and  northeast  the  creeks  are  tributary  to  the  Dolores  River, 
vliile  on  the  north  and  west  they  flow  to  the  Grand. 

The  Salt  Mountains  consist  of  about  thirty  peaks,  forming  a  range 
about  15  miles  in  length  and  about  5  miles  wide.  The  axis  of  the 
range  is  about  north  and  south.  The  peaks  range  in  elevation  from 
11,800  feet  to  12,980  feet,  rising  8,000  to  8,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Dolores  and  Grand  Rivers.  The  mountains  are  of  porphyritic  trachyte, 
and  they  are  eruptive,  although  their  present  form  is  largely  the  result 
of  subsequent  erosion.  Powell*  refers  to  the.fact  that  many  of  the  iso- 
lated eruptive  mountains  in  the  Colorado  River  region  west  of  the  region 

•  Exploration  of  the  Colorado  liiver  of  the  West,  p.  '200-203, 
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of  tho  Sierra  la  Sal  are  formed  by  erosion  of  the  surrounding  strata,  and 
that  the  summits  of  these  mountains  mark  in  reality  the  level  of  former 
valleys  down  which  the  volcanic  material  flowed.  These  mountains  will 
be  found  to  consist  in  part  of  stratified  rocks  on  which  the  volcanic  ma- 
terial rests.  Such  a  group,  he  says,*  are  the  Henry  Mountains,  whose 
summits  we  could  see  from  the  Sierra  la  Sal. 

From  the  distant  view  obtained,  I  am  inclined  toclass  the  Henry  Mount- 
ains with  the  Sierra  la  Sal  and  Abajo,  as  their  outline  is  similar,  and 
they  appear  to  be  isolated  as  the  former  are.t 

In  tho  Sierra  la  Sal,  on  the  highest  peak,  there  is  acapping  of  sediment- 
ary beds.  In  others  there  are  included  fragments  of  shales  of  No.  2  or 
No.  3  Oretaceous,  highly  metamorphosed.  The  strata  surrounding  the 
mountains  dip  from  the  central  mass  of  trachyte.  The  proofs  of  the 
eruptive  character  of  the  mountains  will  be  treated  of  more  in  detail 
when  we  speak  more  fully  of  the  trachyte  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

Southwest  of  the  Salt  Mountains  the  country  appears  to  be  cut  up  by 
the  drainage  into  innumerable  canons.  The  rocks,  as  seen  from  the 
mountains,  are  the  Triassic  red  sandstones  with  mesa  tops.  Through 
these  rocks  the  Grand  cuts  its  caiion  northwest  of  the  mountains.  As 
we  approach  the  mountains  we  ascend  to  a  higher  level  by  steps.  Far 
to  the  northwest  of  the  Grand  there  are  indications  of  folding  which 
appears  to  be  comparatively  gentle.  It  is  improbable  that  the  axes  of 
these  folds  radiate  from  the  mountains.  West  and  southwest  of  station 
69  the  sedimentary  beds  (whether  Cretaceous  or  older  I  was  unable  to 
determine  definitely)  dip  steeply  from  the  mountains,  the  line  of  out- 
crop curving  around  the  ridge  south  of  the  station,  and  extending  toward 
the  north  l^tween  stations  GS  and  GO. 

Ten  or  twelve  miles  south  of  station  69  is  an  anticlinal  valley,  the 
western  side  of  which  has  a  wall  inclining  at  a  high  angle  dipping  to 
the  southwest.  Beyond  it  is  the  Gaiiou  Colorado,  so  named  from  the 
bright-red  color  of  the  rocks.  There  are  a  number  of  gaishes  in  the 
wall  referred  to,  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  axis,  marking  the  course  of 
streams  which,  in  rainy  seasons,  flow  to  the  southwest,  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip,  to  the  Canon  Colorado.  The  canon  leads  toward  the  north- 
west to  Grand  River.  About  its  sources  are  narrow  valleys,  bordered 
by  bluffs  of  red  sandstone,  which  becomes  white  near  the  top,  and  is  in 
places  surmounted  by  Jurassic  strata.  The  beds  appear  to  be  horizontal, 
and  in  many  places  have  cave-lfke  holes  worn  by  rain  and  wind.  As 
we  approach  the  Sierra  Abajo,  there  seems  to  be  a  dip  in  the  sediment- 
aries  away  from  that  group  of  mountains. 

The  Abajo  Mountains,  or,  as  they  are  often  called.  Blue  Mountains,  are 
wooded  from  base  to  summit. .  Mr.  Jackson,  photographer  of  the  sur- 
vey, traveled  around  the  southern  end  of  them,  and  is  of  the  opinion 
that  they  are  trachyte.^  On  the  south  and  west  the  stratified  rocks 
(red  beds)  appear  to  jut  against  the  mountains,  reaching  away  frqpi 
them  in  a  series  of  steps  or  terraces.  The  line  of  junction  cannot  be 
seen  on  account  of  the  timber.  Some  distance  to  the  northeast  of  the 
mountains  I  noticed  Cretaceous  strata.  The  divide  between  the  Dolores 
and  the  branches  of  the  San  Juan  is  a  broad  plateau-like  country  with 
a  gentle  slope  toward  the  southwest.    The  branches  of  the  San  Juan 

*  Exploration  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West,  page  178. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  I  see  that  the  Heniy  Mountains  are  exactly  similar  to  the  Sierra 
la  Sal.     (See  report  on  Uinta  Mountains,  p.  20.) 

t  Since  writing  above  I  learn  that  Newberry  visited  the  eastern  border  of  the  range  and 
determined  them  to  be  eruptive.  (See  Maeomb's  report,  p.  100.)  In  Mr.  Holmes's  report  a 
full  description  of  the  Sierra  Abajo  will  be  found. 
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rise  close  to  Dolores  and  flow  toward  the  south  and  northwest,  catting 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  rocks  as  they  proceed. 

The  soothern  portion  of  the  Salt  Mountains  is  drained  by  a  nainber 
of  branches  flowing  approximately  parallel  to  each  other  toward  the 
Foatheast,  aniting  to  form  a  stream  flowing  east  and  southeast  into  the 
Dolores. 

Station  68  is  on  the  highest  peak  of  the  Salt  Mountains.  It  rises  ab- 
rnptl.y  from  its  base  a  distance  of  3,277  feet.  From  the  base  toward 
the  Dolores  there  is  a  more  gradual  slope  over  stratified  beds.  l!he  peak 
is  composed  of  a  porphyritic  trachyte,  from  the  base  to  a  point  near  the 
top,  which  is  flat  and  tablelike,  and  composed  of  a  layer  of  yellow  and 
reddish  sandstones  and  metamorphosed  argillaceous  shales.  These  are 
probably  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  are  doubtless  the  remnant  of.  strata 
that  once  extended  over  the  mountains  previous  to  the  action  of  any 
erosive  inflaences.  The  trachyte  probably  forced  its  way  through  the 
nnderlying  layers,  and  carried  this  layer  up  with  it.  In  some  of  the 
V^ks  immediately  north,  between  stations  68  and  67,  black  shales  (prob- 
ably No.  2  and  Ko.  3  Cretaceous)  appear  on  the  sides,  imbedded  in  the 
mass  of  trachyte.  Oroves  of  quaking-aspens  giow  about  the  base  of 
Btation,  extending  some  distance  down  the  ridges  between  the  creeks. 
Where  the  creeks  unite  there  is  open  valley,  but  from  this  valley  the 
main  stream  (Tukuhnikavatz  Creek)  plunges  into  a  canon,  which  is  a 
lateral  canon  of  the  canon  of  the  Rio  Dolores.  Nearly  two  miles  farther 
down  the  Dolores,  the  next  creek  comes  in,  flowing  down  the  broad 
anticlinal  valley,  (Paradox  Valley,)  across  which  the  Dolores  cuts  before 
the  mouth  of  the  San  Miguel  is  reached.  This  creek  does  not  head  in 
the  mountains,  but  drains  the  country  east  of  station  68.  Opposite  its 
mouth  another  creek  joins,  coming  from  the  southeast  in  an  equally  broa^d 
valley.  On  either  side  the  rocks  beneath  the  red  beds  are  exposed. 
This  valley  is  probably  of  later  origin  than  the  valley  of  the  Dolores. 

The  next  creek  (Eoc  Creek)  is  of  considerable  size,  draining  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  range.  The  main  stream  has  an  easterly  course,  and  rises 
in  the  heart  of  the  range  between  stations  67  and  68.  The  other  branches 
are  north  of  station  67.  They  flow  out  from  the  mountains  directly  east 
for  about  three  miles  to  a  creek  flowing  to  the  southeast.  This  marks  the 
axis  of  a  synclinal  fold.  The  beds  areTriassic,  dipping  from  the  mount- 
ains, and  forming  the  summits  of  the  lower  peaks  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  range.  Dark-red  ^^hales  show  beneath  the  red  sandstones.  There 
are  parks  on  these  creeks,  although  they  cut  deeply  into  the  strata.  The 
main  creek,  after  tfie  junction  of  this  branch,  cuts  into  the  red  beds. 
For  a  very  short  distance  it  follows  the  synclinal.  Where  it  joins  the 
polores  it  is  in  a  profound  caiion.  The  synclinal  we  have  referred  to 
is  caused  by  an  elevation  in  the  strata  about  the  head  of  Salt  Creek. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  center  of  elevation  on  the  line  of  a  fold,  which 
maj  have  been  caused  by  an  eruption  of  trachyte  which  did  not  reach 
the  sarCace.  The  strata  were  probably  fractured,  and  now  we  have  at 
this  point  a  basin  (Sindbad's  Valley)  around  which  the  rocks  dip  away 
from  the  valley  in  all  directions.  The  rocks  in  the  center  of  this  qua- 
qoaversal  are'Carboniferons.  On  the  western  side  there  is  a  line  of 
faulting  near  which  I  obtained  Carboniferous  fossils,  ProducUts^  Corals^ 
&c.,  I  shall  refer  to  this  valley  again  under  the  head  of  Sindbad's  Valley; 
Salt  Creek  is  named  from  its  being  largely  impregnated  with  salt,  which 
it  seems  to  acquire  just  before  it  leaves  the  basin.  The  rocks  from  which 
it  gets  the  salt  are  probably  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age,  containing,  be- 
side asalt,  gypsum,  alkalies,  and  sulphur.  The  southern  branch,  rising  in 
tlie  basin,  flows  past  a  bluff  just  before  it  enters  the  cafion.    From  this 
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bluff  tha  greater  part  of  its  salt  is  taken.  Above  this  point  the  vrat 
is  clear  and  fresh. ,  On  either  side  of  the  exit  the  rocks  dip  to  the  nortli- 
*  east,  the  angle  at  the  base  of  the  wall  being  25^.  This  decreases  s«.i3 
we  go  up,  and  also  as  we  go  toward  the  Dolores.  Massive  deep-rcM:! 
sandstones  form  the  capping  of  the  bl oil's.  Between  the  basin  and  tbo 
Dolores  there  are  remnants  of  Jurassic  strata.  Salt  Creek  is  in  cauozi 
from  Sindbad's  Valley  to  the  Dolores.  Crossing  to  the  west  side  of  the 
basin,  we  find  light-yellowish  sand,  shales,  and  limestones,  the  latter  fos- 
siliferous,  beneath  the  red  shales  and  pink  conglomeritic  beds.  Thej^ 
dip  to  the  northeast  at  an  angle  of  6(P,  seeming  to  jut  up  against  the 
red  beds  which  here  form  the  bluffs,  and  dip  south  of  west  at  an  angle  of 
10^,  decreasing  as  we  go  toward  the  mountain,  until  we  reach  the  axis 
of  a  fold,  beyond  which  the  strata  again  rise,  dipping  from  the  mountains. 

The  northeastern  portion  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal  is  drained  by  a  creek 
flowing  east  and  north  to  the  Dolores.  It  rises  among  the  peaks  aboat 
stations  65  and  66,  and  receives  a  branch  from  the  park-like  country  at 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  It  soon  begins  to  cut  deeply  into  the  rocks, 
joining  the  Dolores  in  deep  caiion.  Between  this  stream  and  Salt  Creek 
there  are  a  number  of  minor  gulches  whose  streams  flow  into  the  Dolores. 
The  largest  of  these  rises  on  the  plateau  opposite  one  of  the  heads  of 
Salt  Creek  and  goes  ir.to  the  Dolores  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
stream  from  the  Unaweep  Canon.  It  separates  two  areas  of  Jurassic 
rocks  which  cap  the  summits  of  the  mesas  between  Salt  Creek  and  tbe 
creek  rising  about  stations  65  and  66.  They  are  remnants  of  strata 
that  once,  in  all  probability,  extended  over  the  Salt  Mountains. 

Between  Grand  Eiver,  the  Dolores,  and  the  creek  flowing  northeast 
from  station  65  the  rocks  are  Triassic  on  the  surface,  with  Upper  Car- 
boniferous and  in  a  few  places  Middle  Carboniferous  showing  in  the 
canons.  A  line  of  hogbacks  dipping  toward  the  north  extends  from 
Grand  River,  8  miles  below  the  Dolores,  to  a  point  on  the  latter  12  miles 
above  its  mouth.  Tbe  Grand  cut^  through  this  ridge  at  right  angles  to 
its  trend.  The  canon  of  Grand  Elver  here  is  cut  almost  entirely  in  red 
rocks,  and  as  we  follow  its  course  with  the  eye  from  the  summits  of  tbe 
Salt  Mountains  we  can  see  huge  buttes  and  monument-like  masses  of 
these  red  rocks  capped  with  remnants  of  the  layer  of  massive  red  sand- 
stone. A  view  to  the  northwest  from  the  mountains  showed  us  an  area 
that  seemed  to  bo  entirely  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  rocks  were  red 
and  presented  rounded  forms  as  though  carved  into  roches  motitonnees 
by  glacial  action.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sierra  la  Sal  was  once  the 
seat  of  local  glaciers,  although  the  proof  of  their  former  existence  is  not 
easily  demonstrated.  I  noticed  no  striaB,  nor  could  I  be  positive  in  re- 
gard to  the  existence  of  morainal  matter.  The  form  of  the  valleys  at 
the  sources  of  the  streams  in  the  mountains  leads  us  to  suspect  their 
former  existence.  The  great  elevation  of  the  mountains  above  the 
country  surrounding  them  has  subjected  them  to  so  much  erosion  that 
evidences  of  glacial  action  would  be  naturally  much  obscured.  As  to  the 
age  of  the  mountains  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  their  elevation  took 
place  in  Post-Cretaceous  time,  and  was  probably  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  the  isolated  groups  of  the  Elk  Mountains  and  those  of  the  South- 
west, Abajo,  &c.  The  Sierra  la  Sal  will  be  referred  to  again  under  the 
"  Eruptive  Kocks.'' 

SINDBAD'S  VALLEY. 

Sindbad's  Valley  is  the  curious,  kidney-shaped  basin  in  which  the 
brunches  of  Salt  Creek  rise.  Its  axis  has  a  direction  northwest  and 
southeast.    It  has  but  one  outlet,  viz,  the  canon  through  which  Salt  Creek 
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flows  to  the  Dolores.  The  basin  is  nine  miles  in  length  and  from  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  three  miles  in  width.  It  is  widest  at  the  north.  On  the 
east  the  dip  of  the  rocks  forming  the  wall  is  to  the  eastward.  The  wall 
is  at  this  side  abont  1,400  feet  high.  On  the  north  it  is  higher,  reaching 
1,000  feet  on  the  northwest.  The  inclination  of  the  beds  is  to  the  north- 
ward, changing  to  the  westward  as  we  get  around  to  the  west  side. 
The  western  wall  decreases  in  height  as  we  follow  it  to  the  southward, 
and  on  the  south  side  it  is  only  about  1 ,000  feet  high.  The  dip  here  is  to  the 
southward.  The  formation  forming  the.  top  of  the  wall  is  the  massive 
sandstone  of  the  Trias.  Against  these  sandstones  on  the  west  where  the 
trail  ascends  the  bluff,  Carboniferous  limestones  abut,  dipping  60<^  east- 
ward, while  the  Triassicf  sandstones  are  gently  inclined  to  the  westward. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  fault.  This  fault  is  directly  in  line  with  the  anti- 
clinal fold  noted  both  south  of  the  Dolores,  and  north  of  the  valley.  This 
fold  is  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  the  Dolores  before  it  is  joined  by 
the  San  Miguel,  and  its  axis  on  both  sides  of  the  river  is  marked  by  a 
broad  valley  (Paradox  Valley).  One  the  north,  also,  the  Grand  cuts 
across  the  fold  at  right  angles  to  its  axis.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  the  fold  must  have  been  formed  gradually,  the  rate  of  elevation 
not  exceeding  the  cutting  power  of  the  streams.  This  fold  may  have 
taken  tbe  form  of  a  fault  on  the  west  side  of  what  is  now  Siudbad's 
Valley,  with  the  downthrow  on  the  west.  This,  however,  does  not  ac- 
count for  tbe  tipping  up  of  the  ends  of  the  Carboniferous  strata.  It  is 
probable  that  this  occurred  later.  The  quaquaversal  structure  of  the 
valley  suggests  the  idea  that  it  marks  an  eruptive  center  similar  to  those 
of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  in  which,  however,  the  igneous  material  did  not 
reach  tbe  surface,  causing  only  a  bulging  of  the  strata.  Whether  the 
fault  is  tbe  result  of  this  bulging  or  of  the  folding,  as  explained  above, 
we  cannot  say.  That  faulting  did  occur  is  evident.  It  left  the  ends  of 
tbe  soft  and  shaly  beds  abuttiug  against  the  hard  sandstones,  and  sub- 
sequently they  were  bent  upward.  A  force  acting  from  the  Sierra  la 
Sal  eastward  would  accomplish  this.  It  remains  a  question  to  be  deter- 
mined wbetber  the  eruption  of  the  mountains  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  If  tbe  fault  occurred  previous  to  the  upheaval  denoted  by  the  dips 
of  tbe  strata,  there  doubtless  followed  a  period  in  which  erosive  influ- 
ences were  actively  at  work,  and  which  would  assist  in  rendering  the 
site  of  tbe  valley  a  point  of  weiik  resistance.  The  breaking  of  the  strata 
attending  tbe  upheaval  would  afford  a  good  beginning  for  subsequent 
erosive  agents,  and  as  they  worked  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soft 
shaly  beds  tbe  present  form  of  the  valley  was  doubtless  gradually  at- 
tained. 

In  the  succeeding  chapters,  I  propose  to  consider  the  various  geolog- 
ical features  separately,  taking  up  each  formation  in  order.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  greater  part  of  the  district  is  covered  with  sedimentary 
formations ;  those  represented  are  Carboniferous,  Triassic?  and  Jurassic  T 
and  Cretacc>oo8.  There  are  limited  areas  of  archeean  rocks  and  also  of 
volcanic  rocks. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AROe^AN  ROOKS. 

The  areas  in  which  archsBan  rocks  are  shown  throujfhout  our  district 
are  limited  to  those  places  where  the  overlying  sedimentary  beds  have 
been  removed.  This  is  generally  along  the  Courses  of  streams  flowing  in 
canons.  The  rocks  are  metamorphic,  and  their  characters  will  be  treated 
of  as  we  refer  to  the  particular  localities  in  which  they  occur.  lu  many 
places  the  schistose  character  is  very  distinct  and  the  bedding  very 
clearly  seen,  but  in  most  cases  we  were  unable  to  see  any  traces  of  bed- 
ding, the  rocks  being  granitoid.  From  the  number  of  exposures  noticed 
it  is  evident  that  the  rocks  underlie  the  entire  district.  From  the  lim- 
ited and  isolated  exposures,  it  was  not  possible  to  trace  connections 
from  one  place  to  another. 

The  limited  amount  of  time,  and  loss  of  all  specimens  collected,  ])re- 
elude  the  possibility  of  giving  many  lithological  details. 

The  strata  have  all  undergone  such  changes  since  their  deposition  as 
sediments,  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  approximate  their  age  is 
by  position  in  reference  to  the  overlying  sedimencaries.  In  our  district 
the  oldest  recognized  sedimentary  rocks  resting  upon  the  metamorphic 
series  were  of  Carboniferous  or  Permo-Carboniferous  age  this  indicates 
that  they  are  at  least  of  Pre-Carboniferous  age.  Farther  east,  and  north 
in  Colorado,  we  And  them  covered  with  the  representative  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  so  there  they  are  Pre- Silurian,  or  of  archaaan  age.  So, 
also,  far  to  the  north,  primordial  rocks  rest  upon  them,  proving  them 
again  of  Pre-Silurian  age. 

Although,  in  these  different  localities  the  lithological  peculiarities 
may  differ  slightly,  they  belong  to  the  same  metamoq^hic  series.  As  Mr. 
Marvine  says  in  the  report  for  1873,*  "The  conclusion  as  to  their  ar- 
chaean  age  is  also  rendered  almost  necessary  on  the  independent  ground 
of  the  extent,  uniformity,  and  completeness  of  the  metamorphism 
which  has  affected  the  mass.  For  it  is  no  case  of  local  metamorphism, 
nor  one  of  supposed  dependence  upon  adjacent  masses  of  eruptive  rocks, 
nor  of  the  accidental  presence  of  mineral  waters.  The  metamorphism 
is  regular,  or  normal,  affecting  a  great  system  of  bedded  rocks  of  un- 
known thickness  and  indefinite  extent." 

SufQcient  data  have  not  yet  been  obtained  to  determine  the  exact  age 
of  the  metamorphic  series,  although,  as  Marvine  remarks  of  those  farther 
east,  "  the  prevalence  of  siliceous  and  granitic  types  recalls  the  de- 
scriptions of  Lauren tian  areas."  In  one  place  the  schists  are  very  dis- 
tinctly stratified,  consisting  of  dark  micaceous  schists*  with  seams  of 
quartz  and  feldspar.  These  may  be  of  Huronian  age,  although  we  can- 
not trace  their  relations  to  those  of  the  other  Archaean  rocks,  as  they 
are  exposed  in  an  isolated  area  at  the  bottom  of  canons  distant  from  the 
other  outcrops.    In  the  canon  of  the  Colorado,  according  to  Newberry 

*  Page  i:« 
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and  Powell,  the  metamorphic  rocks  occar  beneath  the  sedimentary,  their 
original  stroctnre  greatly  obscared  or  entirely  destroyed. 

I  will  now  take  up  the  different  localities  of  the  district  in  which 
rocks  of  Archaean  age  were  observed. 

The  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  in  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison  from 
Cocbetopa  Greek  to  the  Lake  Fork  were  described  in  the  report  for 
1874.  Along  tbe  courses  of  the  creeks  flowing  to  the  Gunnison  from 
tbe  south  we  have  tongues  of  metamorphic  rocks  extending  southward 
firom  the  narrow  strip  exposed  along  the  main  river.    (See  Fig.  4,  Plate  I.) 

As  we  have  noted  in  a  preceding  chapter  the  prevailing  rocks  from 
the  Gannison  southward  to  the  San  Juan  Mountains  are  volcanic. 
Near  the  Gunnison  they  rest  on  Cretaceous  strata,  but  farther  back 
Arcb^an  rocks  underlie  them.  On  White  Earth  Rirer  there  are  sev- 
eral hills  of  granitic  rocks  rising  above  the  volcanics.  Station  No.  1  is 
located  on  such  a  hill.  Although  the  outcrops  were  very  indistinct, 
enoogh  was  seen  to  note  the  fact  that  some  of  tbe  layers  were  quartzitic 
and  others  softer,  with  red  and  gray  gneissic  layers.  The  slopes  of  the 
hill  were  covered  with  reddish  debris.  South  of  stations  3  and  4  is 
a  small  area  in  which  the  trachyte  had  been  removed  from  tbe  coarse, 
red,  feldspathic  granite  rock  which  here  evidently  underlies  it.  No  trace 
of  stratification  was  observed.  On  the  Gunnison  the  rocks  vary  from 
coarse-grained  with  silvery  mica  {muscovite)  to  dark  schistose  and 
bomblendic  gneisses.  From  Lake  Fork  to  Blue  Creek  the  streams  join- 
ing the  Gunnison  from  the  south  come  in  through  deep  caiious  cut 
tbroagh  Arcbsean  rocks  which  are  capped  with  volcanic  layers. 

Between  Cebolla  Creek  and  the  Gunnison  Eiver  is  a  granitic  hill 
witb  three  summits,  two  of  which  are  covered  with  a  horizontal  layer 
of  trachyte.  This  hill  is  intersected  with  quartzitic  veins.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  indistinct  stratification,  which  indicates  the  dip  to  be  to- 
ward the  southeast.  This  area  is  continuous  with  the  plateau  on  the  south- 
vest  side  of  the  Gunnison,  between  that  river  and  the  Uncompahgre. 
Here  again  the  rocks  are  coarse-grained  and  reddish  in  color.  In  the 
caiion  rf  the  Gunnison,  the  bottom  of  which  is  nearly  3,000  feet  below 
tbe  top  or  plateau  level,  veins,  probably  quartzitic,  can  be  seen  crossing 
in  all  directions,  some  reaching  from  the  level  of  the  river  to  the  tops  of 
the  walls,  which  are  perfectly  bare.  Against  these  rocks,  from  tbe  val- 
ley in  which  the  Cimmaron  and  Cebolla  unite  to  a  point  in  tbe  Uncom- 
pabgre  Valley,  shales  of  Upper  Cretaceous  age  abut.  There  appear  to 
be  no  older  beds  until  we  recede  some  distance  toward  the  southwest 
and  also  the  north.  There  must  have  been  an  area  here,  which  in  Pre- 
Cretaceous  times  was  above  water.  It  is  probably  also  of  PreSilurian 
age,  as  we  have  already  noted.  A  gradual  subsidence  took  place,  and 
we  find  tbe  sedimentary  layers  gradually  overlapping  each  other  until 
tbe  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  rest  immediately  on  the  granite.  Some 
points  may  have  been  above  water  also  during  Cretaceous  times.  After 
tbe  deposition  of  the  shales  there  followed  an  elevation  (probably  in 
Tertiary  time.)  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  over  the  Rocky  Mountain 
ngion  there  was  but  one  period  of  elevation  from  the  time  of  the  first 
appearance  of  this  granitic  area  above  water  to  the  time  when  the  Ore- 
taoeous  beds  made  their  appearance  above  water,  but  merely  that  at 
tbis  point  we  have  evidence  of  but  this  one,  and  evidence  also  of  the 
gradual  subsidence  of  the  land  from  Pre-Silurian  times  to  at  least  the 
end  of  the  Cretaceous  period.  Facts  observed  in  other  portions  of  Col- 
OHMlo  point  to  the  Tertiary  as  the  period  of  this  elevation.  I  shall  refer 
to  tbese  points  again  in  another  portion  of  tbe  report. 

I  will  next  take  np  the  Archsean  areas  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  be- 
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tween  the  Gannison  and  San  Migael  and  Dolores  Rivers,  commencing 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  following  it  around  sonth  of  the  Grand  toward 
the  Dolores, 

The  Gunnison  Biver,  from  its  Grand  Canon  to  the  month,  is  in  sedi- 
mentary rocks.  Going  west  from  the  lower  canon  and  ascending  to  the 
plateau,  we  find  on  one  of  the  branches  of  Unaweep  CaiioD,  a  strip  of 
gneissic  rock.  I  leave  the  consideration  of  the  (Jnaweep  Gallon  gneissic 
rocks  for  the  present,  and  go  north.  Here  we  find  on  nearly  all  the 
streams  flowing- to  the  Gunnison,  narrow  belts  of  Archaean  rocks.  A  lit- 
tle farther  north,  on  high  bluffs  southwest  ot  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison, 
we  find  these  narrow  belts  connected  with  a  line  extending  along  the 
edge  of  the  bluffs,  and  marking  a  point  where,  instead  of  the  monocH- 
nal  fold,  usual  along  this  side  of  the  plateau,  we  have  a  fault.  On  the  west 
side  resting  on  t^e  granitic  or  gneissic  rocks,  are  red  sandstones  (Trias- 
sic?)  with  a  gentle  inclination  eastward.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  sand- 
stones of  the  Dakota  group  (Cretaceous  Xo.  1)  rest  on  the  gneissic 
rocks,  dipping  to  the  eastward  also,  but  with  a  much  greater  inclination, 
sometimes  being  almost  vertical.  The  dip,  however,  as  we  go  toward 
the  rivers,  decreases,  the  ends  of  the  strata  simply  being  turned  up 
steeply  near  the  granite.  This  belt  is  not  extensive,  the  fold  soon  com- 
ing in  again  and  covering  it.  I  was  unable  to  get  down  to  the  rocks 
here,  but  they  seemed  to  be  mainly  dark  micaceous  schists.  From  our 
point  of  view,  no  evidences  of  stratification  were  observed,  though  the 
dip  is  probably  to  the  northeast,  as  was  observed  farther  west. 

On  the  creeks  rising  north  of  stations  47,  46,  and  45,  and  flowing  into 
Grand  River,  we  have  some  narrow  strips  of  gneissic  rocks.  On  the  most 
northern  of  these,  the  principal  stream,  (Little  Dolores,)  we  have  mica 
schists  and  quartzites  dipping  northeast  at  an  angle  of  GO^  to  70^.  They 
are  generally  dark-colored,  with  seamsof  quartz  and  feldspar,  and  appear 
ohly  at  the  bottom  of  the  canon.  On  them  the  red  beds  rest,  dipping  to  the 
north,  or  perhaps  a  few  degrees  east  of  north,  the  inclination  being  from 
30  to  5"^.  On  the  north  side  of  the  main  stream  the  angle  increases,  throw- 
ing the  red  beds  to  the  bottom  of  the  caiion,  and  the  granitic  rock,  there- 
fore, does  not  show  on  that  side.  Grand  Eiver  appears  to  be  entirely 
in  the  red  beds.  Following  the  plateau  around  to  the  west  side  at  sta- 
tion 47  we  find  ourselves  again  on  the  edge  of  an  Archsean  area,  which 
commences  south  of  stations  46  and  47  and  extends  toward  the  north-, 
west  in  a  narrow  belt  as  far  as  we  could  see,  marking  a  line  of  faulting.' 
Here  the  re<l  beds  again  show  themselves  resting  directly  on  these  older 
rocks.  Going  east  of  south  from  station  47  we  come  to  Unaweep 
Caiion,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  walls  are  granitic.  Commenc- 
ing at  the  eastern  end  of  the  caiion,  we  find  at  first  that  the  walls  are 
simply  of  stratified  rocks.  Station  54  is  on  the  Dakota  sandstones, 
which  dip  approximately  eastward.  The  bed  of  the  creek  is  679  feet 
below  the  station.  Here  we  first  meet  with  the  granite  as  a  narrow  strip 
tM>rdering  the  creek.  As  we  go  up  the  caiion  the  granite  walls  soon 
appear  and  gradually  rise  higher  and  higher.  At  first  the  walls  were 
red  sandstones,* but  as  they  have  a  dip  of  4^  to  5^  and  the  stream-bed 
only  an  inclination  of  about  2^  with  the  horizon,  they  soon  form  simply 
a  capping  on  top  of  the  granite  wall.  At  station  40  the  granite  wall  is 
about  173  feet  high.  At  station  3S,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles  in  an 
air-line  west  from  station  40,  the  top  of  the  granite  is  815  above  the  creek- 
bed.  Camp  31  was  on  the  top  of  the  granite,  near  the  edge  of  the  canon 
close  to  this  station.  Here  the  rock  was  a  bluish-gray  porphy  ritic  granite, 
with  numerous  feldspathic  crystals.  There  was  no  trace  of  stratification, 
although  in  a  number  of  places  I  noticed  in  the  rock,  spots  that  had  a 
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pebble-like  form  and  might  once  have  been  bowlders,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  they  are  metamorphics  of  conglomerates.  The  red  beds  rest 
immediately  on  these  rocks,  bnt  are  thicker  at  station  38  than  at^  station 
No.  40.  They  have  a  sloping,  terrace-like  edge  to  the  granite,  which 
forms  a  bench  on  both  sides  of  the  canon,  the  level  not  varying  mate- 
rially on  one  side  from  that  on  the  other.  The  cliffs  are  precipitous  for 
nearly  two-thirds  of  their  height.  The  other  third  is  a  slope  to  the  center 
of  the  valley  caused  by  the  weathering  of  the  cliffs.  In  many  places 
the  clifiis  present  solid  perpendicular  faces,  while  at  others  they  are 
broken  into  pinnacles  and  needle-like  projections. 

The  divide  between  the  two  creeks  is  nearly  two  miles  in  length  from 
tbeGuDDison  branch  (East  Creek)  to  the  Dolores  branch,  (West Greek,) 
and  increases  in  width  from  half  a  mile  on  the  east  side,  to  a  mile  at  the 
head  of  the  Western  Creek.  The  general  level  is  very  nearly  preserved, 
being  about  7,036  feet  above  sealevel. 

At  station  34  the  granite  walls  are  about  fifteen  hundred  feet  high 
and  at  station  39  they  have  increased  to  1,917  feet:  West  Creek  now 
begins  to  descend  more  rapidly,  while  the  top  of  the  granite  still  iDcIiues 
at  about  the  same  angle  to  the  eastward.  This  would  give  us,  farther 
down  the  cation,  a  wall  of  granite  nearly  three  thousand  feet  high. 

In  all  this  length  of  the  canon  we  find  only  red  sandstones  (Triassic) 
resting  on  the  gneissic  rocks.  They  gradually  increase  in  thickness  as 
we  go  westward  and  end  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  the  cailon  and  also 
along  the  crest  of  the  plateau.  When  we  emerge  from  the  more  rugged 
part  of  the  canon  to  the  comparatively  open  valley,  extending  from  the 
Dolores  some  four  or  five  miles  up  the  creek,  we  find  older  beds,  with 
the  ends  tipped  up  against  the  coarse  granitic  rocks.  The  overlying  red 
beds  have  been  removed  at  the  junction.  The  prevailing  character  of 
the  rocks  of  the  Archsea'n  portion  of  the  Unaweep  caiion  are  coarse 
granitic  and  gneissic  beds  intersected  with  seams  of  quartz  and  feldspar^ 
batasfar  asobserved  without  the  stratification  observed  in  the  exposures 
further  north.  Whether  they  are  of  the  same  age  it  is  impossible  to  say^ 
althongh  it  seems  probable  that  they  are  older.  Without  any  chance  to 
trace  t^e  connection  between  the  two  exposures,  all  opinions  as  to  their 
relative  age  must  be  merely  conjectural. 

Along  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau  we  find  three  areas  in  which 
Arcbffian  rocks  are  exposed.  These  will  be  more  readily  understood  by 
reference  to  the  general  geological  map,  when  published.  The  first  is 
west  of  station  35,  and  is  connected  with  the  Archaean  area  of  Unaweep 
Cffilon  by  a  narrow  strip.  The  other  two  are  farther  south,  and  are  iso* 
hited  one  firom  the  other,  the  space  between  being  covered  by  Triassic 
ftod  fragments  of  Jurassic  strata. 

It  is  only  where  the  continnity  of  the  beds  forming  the  monoclinal 
fold  has  been  broken  and  the  rocks  removed  that  Archaean  rocks  are 
Been.  This  we  find  to  be  geneirally  the  case  where  the  folding  was  ac- 
companied by  faulting.  As  we  go  south,  the  erosion  subsequent  to  the 
folding  has  removed  only  a  portion  of  the  beds,  and  the  Archaean  rocks 
do  not  show  even  where  the  streams  cut  across  the  fold. 

Near  station  27  the  rock  is  a  coarse  reddish  granitic  rock,  in  which  I 
conld  find  no  traces  of  stratification  in  the  limited  exposure. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  rocks  which  we  have  been  considering 
in  this  chapter  probably  underlie  the  entire  district.  They  are  meta* 
norphic,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  true  igneous  granitic  rocks  would  be 
Men  among  them  if  we  could  have  the  later  sedimentary  coverings  re- 
moved. 

They  were  once  deposited  as  sediments.    Whence  were  their  materials 
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derived  t  We  have  no  data  from  whieb  we  are  able  even  to  guess 
what  was  the  extent  of  tbe  Archsean  continent,  or  what  its  character 
was. 

Speaking  of  tbe  granite  in  the  Grand  Gaiion  of  the  Golorado  Biver, 
Professor  Newberry*  says: 

The  granite  forming  the  base  of  the  series  is  verj  compact  and  massive,  scarcely  showing- 
any  tendency  to  stratification.  It  is  cut  by  veins  of  qnartz  of  large  size,  and  contains  veins 
of  handsome  red  syenite  and  coarse  red  feldspatbic  granite,  with  plates  of  silvery  mica.  All 
these  seem  to  have  been  injected  into  fissares.  The  erosion  of  the  cafion  has  beautifully 
displayed  tbe  ancient  surface  of  the  granite,  and  shows  it  to  have  been  extremely  irregular ; 
hills  several  hundred  feet  high,  many  of  which  have  precipitous  sides  and  deserve  the  name 
of  pinnacles,  have  been  exhumed  from  the  sediments  in  which  they  were  enveloped.  The 
sandstones  and  shales  (Potsdam)  are  seen  to  have  been  deposited  quietly  around  them,  their 
strata,  nearly  horizontal,  abutting  against  their  sides.  We  have  here  evidence  that  at  least 
these  granite  hills  are  older  than  any  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  table-lands. 

The  description  of  the  granite  rocks  is  not  dissimilar  to  that  which 
might  be  given  of  those  in  the  Unaweep  Ganon.  Major  Powell^t  speak- 
ing of  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Grand  Gaiion  of  the  Golorado,  says : 

We  find  these  lower  rocks  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  metamorphosed  sandstones  and 
shales,  which  have  been  folded  so  many  tim^s,  squeezed,  and  heated,  that  their  original 
structure,  as  sandstones  and  shales,  is  greatly  obscured  or  entirely  destroyed,  so  that  they 
are  called  metamorphic  crvstalline  schists. 

After  these  beds  were  deposited,  afler  they  were  folded,  and  still  after  they  were  deeply 
eroded,  they  were  fractured,  and  through  the  fissures  came  floods  of  molten  granite,  which 
now  stands  in  dikes,  or  lies  in  beds,  and  the  metamorphosed  sandstones  and  shales  and  the 
beds  of  granite  present  evidences  of  erosion  subsequent  to  the  periods  just  mentioned,  yet 
antecedent  to  the  deposition  of  the  non-conformable  sandstones.  {Sand$tone9  below  the 
Carboniferous f  and  unconformable  to  the  latter.) 

From  both  these  extracts  we  see  that  the  Archaean  rocks  npon  which 
the  Potsdam  sandstone  was  deposited  present  evidences  of  erosion  pre- 
vious to  their  deposition.  The  material  thas  carried  away  mast  have 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  strata  older  'than  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone. May  not  the  schists  already  noted  be  a  portion  of  the  strata 
thus  formed  ?  I  have  referred  to  tbe  probability  of  their  being  of  later 
origin  than  the  Archaean  rocks  of  Unaweep  (yaOon.  We  woa*ld  then 
have  to  assume  that  the  rocks  of  the  caiion  and  those  beneath  the  Pots- 
dam sandstones  in  the  Caiion  of  the  Golorado  are  of  the  same  age.  ^Ve 
would  have  to  assume^  also,  two  elevations  precedent  to  the  formation 
of  any  Silurian  layers.  The  first  elevation  would  be  that  of  the  granite 
area.  Then  would  follow  a  period  of  erosion,  indicated  by  the  irref^a- 
lar  surface  noted  by  Newberiy,  cutting  the  granite  into  hills.  We  will 
suppose  the  material  derived  from  this  erosion  to  be  deposited  at  tbe 
bottom  of  the  ancient  sea,  forming  the  beds  which  afterward  were 
metamorphosed  into  the  schists,  an  outcrop  of  which  we  are  supposed 
to  have  seen  near  the  Grand  River,  with  a  dip  to  the  northeast  at  an 
angle  of  60o.  But  why  should  the  granite  of  Unaweep  Canon  show  so 
regular  a  surface  as  we  note  beneath  the  red  beds  resting  on  it  there  t 
It  may  have  been  near  the  shore  of  the  sea,  and  therefore  less  liable  to 
erosion  than  the  country  farther  west^  which  was  probably  higher^  or  it 
may  mark  a  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  on  which  the  schists  were 
deposited  and  afterward  removed.  Next  we  have  a  depression  of  the 
granitic  area  in  the  region  of  the  Colorado.  Contemporaneous  with  this 
there  may  have  been  an  elevation  in  our  district,  for,  although  on  the 
Colorado  we  find  the  Postdam  sandstones  deposited  in  the  irregularities 
of  the  granite,  here  we  find  no  stratified  beds  deposited  on  it  until  a  later 
period.    This  elevation  would  account  for  the  tipping  up  of  the  schists,  a 
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fiietwebave  already  noted.  If  what  is  now  the  plateau  was  under  the 
8ea-leTel  before  this  elevation,  it  then  appeared  as  land,  continuing  so 
until  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous,  gradually  subsiding,  however;  for 
there  are  evidences  of  a  gradaally  encroaching  shore-line  from  the  west- 
ward. ^  I>nring  Carboniferous  times,  the  west  edge  of  the  plateau  was  a 
shore-line.  Xn  Triassic  times,  it  was  moved  much  farther  toward  the 
east.     How  much  farther  toward  the  south  it  moved  we  cannot  tell. 

The  granitic  area  of  which  we  have  noted  exposures  in  our  district 
was,  therefore,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  Idnd  from  which  tlie  materials 
of  Pre-Triassic  strata  were  derived.  I  have  several  times  referred  to 
the  fact  of  tliere  being  a  gradual  subsidence.  There  may  have  been 
oscillations,  some  of  which  were  merely  local,  but  the  general  move* 
ment  from  tbe  beginning  of  Silurian  times  until  the  period  of  eleva- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  formation  of  the  Lignite  Tertiary  was  that  of 
subsidence. 

The  Arcfasean  area  along  the  northern  edge  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains 
and  soath  of  the  Gunnison  Eiver  probably  formed  a  shore-line  in  Cre- 
taceoas  times,  and  this  shore-line  was  probably  much  farther  north  in 
more  ancients  times,  though  how  fat  we  cannot,  with  the  present  limited 
amount  of  knowledge,  say.  The  area  of  the  Archaean  continent  was 
probably  of  some  considerable  extent,  and  the  area  in  our  district  was 
probably  an  extension  of  that  farther  east,  where  the  main  chain  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  is  now,  rather  than  a  separate  island.  Its  boundaries 
cannot  be  determined  until  the  entire  Eocky  Mountain  region  is  studied 
more  in  detail. 

The  ^feneral  level  above  the  sea  may  not  have  been  very  great,  but 
the  western  iN'orth  American  continent  was  outlined  and  we  had  indl« 
cations  of  the  fature  Rocky  Mountains. 


CHAPTER  V. 


STKATIGKAPHY— PAL^OZOIO  ROCKS. 

ABSENCE  OF  SILURIAN  AND  DEVONIAN. 

As  will  be  evident  from  the  Dotes  already  given  in  the  chapters  on 
the  general  features  of  the  district,  there  are  no  exposures  of  rocks 
older  than  the  upper  part  of  the  Lower  Oarbouiferous.  Over  a  great 
part  of  the  district  the  red  beds  (Triassic)  rest  immediately  upon  the 
Archaean  rocks.  In  the  extreme  western  limits  of  the  district  it  is 
probable  that  older  formations  lie  between.  Along  the  western  edge 
of  the  TJncompahgre  plateau  we  have  PermoCarboniferous,  and  west 
of  the  Dolores  two  places  where  beds  of  Upper  Carboniferous  age  appear, 
and  when  we  go  as  far  west  as  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorfi^o  we  find 
Silurian  strata  resting  on  the  granites.  Going  east  also  we  find  Silu- 
rian strata,  although  along  the  eastern' edge  of  the  Front  range  both 
Silurian  and  Devonian  strata  are  absent  in  most  places.  During  early 
Paleozoic  times  there  mnst,  therefore,  have  been  broad  areas  of  land 
"Whose  rocks  were  probably  Archsean.  There  were  probably  numerous 
small  islands,  also,  but  what  their  areas  and  limits  were  we  cannot  at 
present  say.  A  large  portion  of  our  district  appears  to  have  been  above 
the  sea-level  throughout  all  Paleozoic  time. 

Devonian  strata  have  been  identified  in  various  portions  of  the  West, 
and  doubtless  a  portion  of  the  limestones  that  have  been  included  with 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  should  be  referred  to  a  lower  horizon.  I  had 
no  exposures  of  Devonian  strata  in  my  district. 

CABBONIFEBOUS. 

'  The  existence  of  Carboniferous  strata  in  Colorado  is  well  established. 
Dr.  Hayden  refers  to  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Camp  Creek,  near  Colo- 
rado Springs,  in  the  report  for  1869.  *  In  1873 1  found  fossils  at  the  base 
of  the  Front  Kange,  near  Pleasant  Park,  which  Professor  Meek  referred 
to  the  Carboniferous,  t  The  same  year  I  also  found  them  abundantly 
in  the  Park  Range,  X  £tnd  they  have  been  gathered  at  several  loc^ties 
in  the  Elk  Mountains.  §  Mr.  Marvine  recognized  the  strata  north  of 
Grand  Biver  in  1874,  and  obtained  characteristic  Carboniferous  fossils* 

In  Southern  Colorado,  Dr.  Endlich  has  identified  the  formation  and 
obtained  typical  fossils. 

In  our  district  of  1874  there  is  a  considerable  area,  in  which  Oarbonif- 

*  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  1867,  1868,  1869,  p.  145. 
t  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  1873,  pp.  198,  231. 
t  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  1873,  p.  198. 
i  ReporU  United  States  Geological  Survey  1873  and  1874 
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eroos  roQks  are  entirely  wantiDg,  the  red  sandstoDes  of  the  Trias t  resting 
immediately  upon  Archaean  rocks. 

East  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal  there  are  several  outcrops  of  beds  that  ought 
probably  be  referred  to  this  horizon.  At  only  one  locality  did  I  observe 
any  fossils,  and  all  that  were  obtained  had  to  be  abandoned  during  our 
difficalty  with  the  Indians.  The  €xa4it  determination  of  the  age  of  the 
beds  from  which  they  were  obtained  therefore  remains  in  doubt.  At  the 
head  of  Salt  Creek  the  following  is  the  section  of  rocks  referable  to  the 
Carboniferous.  It  is  somewhat  incomplete  from  the  fact  that  the  soft 
character  of  the  beds  causes  them  to  be  concealed  by  debris. 

Section  at  head  of  Salt  Creek. 

Top.  Feet. 

1.  PiDk  and  red  shales  with  conglomeritic  sandstones,  becoming 

light-colored  near  the  base  and  containing  gypsum 700 

2.  Tellowish  and  black  shales  and  sandstone  with  gypsum  and 

salt    The  creek,  in  passing  the  bluff  where  these  beds  are 
exposed,  acquires  a  strong  alkaline  taste 30O 

3.  Space  filled  with  shaly  sandstones  and,  perhaps,  bands  of 

limestone.    Beds  for  most  part  entirely  concealed 3, 500 

4.  Light  yellowish  and  greenish  shaly  sandstones )  oqq 

5.  Blue  limestone  with  ProductuSj  CrinoidSj  and  Corals f 

Total 4,800 

Xo.  1  dips  to  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  S^-lOo,  and  'So.  2  in  the 
same  direction  25^,  while  at  No.  5  the  angle  is  60^,  the  beds  being 
tipped  up  and  faulted  against  the  ends  of  the  red  beds.  Taking  an 
average  dip  of  30^  for  the  space  No.  3  we  would  get  a  thickness  of  over 
4,000  feet  of  beds,  which  is  probably  too  great.  I  have  estimated  it  at 
3^,  which  may  also  be  too  much.  The  steep  angle  hardly  extends 
fiur  to  the  eastward. 

Whether  the  layer  (No.  5)  containing  the  fossils  is  of  Subcarbonifer- 
OQs  or  of  Carboniferous  age  I  am  unable  to  determine.  I  am  inclined, 
however,  to  place  it  near  the  line  separating  them,  calling  the  beds  in 
^'o6. 3  and  4  the  representatives  of  the  Coal-Measures.  Eastward  the 
beds  rapidly  thin  out  and  Nos.  2, 3, 4,  and  5  disappear.  No.  1  on  West 
Greek  rests  on  the  granite  and  is  made  up  of  coarse  conglomerates, 
especially  at  the  base,  showing  the  near  proximity  of  land  during  their 
formation.  There  was  evidently  a  shore-line  along  the  crest  of  the 
Uncompahgre  plateau,  or  just  west  of  it,  and  the  pebbles  forming  the 
conglomerate  were  derived  from  the  a<^acent  granites.  Along  the 
Dolores  River  the  pink  conglomerates  and  sandstones  appear  beneath 
the  blood-red  shales  and  sandstones  that  lie  immediately  below  the 
massive  red  sandstones  that  cap  the  blufis.  These  beds  will  be  referred 
to  again  farther  on. 

In  Labyrinth  Canon,  which  is  the  lower  part  of  Cafion  Colorado,  Pro- 
fessor Newberry  gives  the  following  section  of  Carboniferous  rocks  :♦  , 

Feet» 

1.  Blue  slaty  argillaceous  limestone,  with  nodules  of  chert,  and 
containing  crinoidal  columns  in  great  numbers,  Athyrig  subUlitaj 
Bdlerophan^  Productus^  &c 20 

2-  Massive  blue  limestone,  portions  of  which  are  quite  sandy, 
generally  variable  in  color  and  composition 50 

*  Exploring  expedition  from  Santa  F6  to  janction  of  Qrand  and  Green  Rivers.  Geol.  Re» 
port,  p.  96. 
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Feet. 

3.  Slaty  blue  argillaceous  limestone,  somewhat  cherty,  crowded 
with  fossils,  among  which  are  Athyris  subtilita^  Spirifer  earner- 
atu8j  Productvs  semireticulatusj  P.  scahriculusy  P.  Bogersi,  P. 
punctattiSi  P.  nodo8U8^  Ortlmina  umhraculum^  Myalina  amphij 
PUurotomaria  excelsa^  &c 40 

4.  Red  shale,  no  fossils v 6 

5.  Bluish- white  or  red  mottled  sandy  limestones,  no  fossils 35 

6.  Eed  calcareous  shale,  no  fossils 7 

7.  Eed  or  bluish-white  mottled  sandy  limestone;  massive;  no 
fossils 25 

8.  Coarse  blood-red  sandstone,  in  some  localities  becoming  red 
shale :  no  fossils 22 

9.  Hard  cherty  blue  limestone,  with  a  few  fossils  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  found  in  No.  3 36 


241 
On  Grand  Elver  he  gives  substantially  the  same  section,  adding 
to  it  ^'  alternations  of  blue  limestone,  red  and  gray  sandstone 
to  bottom  of  canon'' 1,000 


Making  a  total  of 1, 241 

The  locality  of  this  section  is  about  40  miles  west  of  that  of  my  sec- 
tion on  Salt  Greek.  It  is  west  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal.  On  Salt  Greek 
the  beds  appear  to  be  more  shaly  in  character,  and  they  were  undoubt- 
edly formed  near  a  shore-line,  for,  only  8  or  10  miles  east  they  do  not 
appear,  the  higher  beds  resting  immediately  on  the  granite.  On  account 
of  these  diflferences  it  is  diflBcult  to  correlate  the  two  sections.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  equivalents  of  the  limestones  (Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  of 
Newberry's  section)  occur  somewhere  in  the  upper  part  of  No.  3  of  my 
Salt  Creek  section. 

Professor  Newberry  was  unable  to  correlate  the  Grand  Eiver  section 
with  that  of  the  Colorado  Eiver  made  by  him  when  with  Lieutenant 
I  ves. 

What  relations  my  section  bears  to  those  of  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Professor 
Powell  in  the  Colorado  Plateau  region  I  am  unable  to  say.  In  the  lat- 
ter region  limestones  are  more  abundant,  deeper  seas  seeming  to  have 
prevailed  from  Subcarboniferous  to  Permian  times. 

Beds  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  section  of  Salt  Creek  I  am  inclined  to  call 
Permian  or  Permo-Carboniferous.  Their  thickness  is  about  1,000  feet 
The  beds  are  gypsiferous  and  shaly.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  line  sep- 
arating theXTpper  Carboniferous  from  the  Trias,  the  pink  shales  grading 
into  the  blood-red  sandstones,  and  shales  resting  upon  them.  It  seems 
possible  that  a  portion  of  the  beds  I  have  referred  to  the  Upper  Carbon- 
iferous are  represented  by  a  portion  of  the  Shinarump  group  of  Powell's 
section.*  The  data  upon  which  I  first  referred  the  gypsiferous  series,  im- 
mediately underlying  the  '*  red  beds''  to  the  Upper  Carboniferous,  callingit 
Permo-Carboniferous,  are  fully  detailed  in  the  reports  for  1873  and  1874. 

Dr.  Hayden  referred  a  set  of  beds  in  the  Black  Hills  to  the  Permiau, 
and  he  and  Meek  identified  the  horizon  in  Kansas.  Professor  Newberry 
has  also  recognized  the  formation  in  Kansas  on  Dragoon  Creek,  with 
beds  below  in  which  there  is  a  mingling  of  Permian  and  Carboniferous 
forms.t 

*  Geology  of  the  Unita  Mountaius,  pp.  41,  53, 54. 

t  Report  Exploring  Expedition  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green,  p.  19. 
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Clareoce  King,  on  his  map  of  the  Green  Biver  basiD,  (Map  II,  Geo- 
logical Exploration  of  tiie  fortieth  parallel,)  has  colored  a  narrow  strip 
between  the  Triassic  and  upper  Coal-Measnres  to  represent  the  Permo- 
Carboniferons.  Prof.  Theo.  B.  Gomstock,  speaking  of  the  Garboniferous 
in  the  North,  says : 

Near  tli«  head  of  Wind  Biver,  overlying  conformably  the  Subcarboniforons  f  limestone, 
tbeie  is  a  thick  formation  of  arenaceous  ana  calcareous  beds  underneath  the  brick-red  sand- 
ftonei,  nsaallj  refi^ded  as  Triassic  t  If  the  limestone  referred  doubtfully  to  the  Subcar- 
boniferous  be  really  the  equivalent  of  Hayden*s  Carboniferous  east  of  our  district,  this  for- 
ouUion  would  seem  to  occupy  the  position  of  his  Permian*. 

Professor  Meek,  in  the  Paleontological  Beport  of  Simpson's  Expedi- 
tion of  1859,  describes  fossils  of  Permian  affinities  from  Timpanogos 
Biver  in  Utah. 

It  wonld  seem,  therefore,  that  the  series  is  comparatively  well  marked 
at  widely  separated  localities. 

Prof.  John  J.  8tevenson  (in  Beport  of  Geographical  and  Geologi- 
cal Explorations  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  vol.  iii,  page 
639)  reifers  the  gypsum  series  of  Eagle  Biver,  Colorado,  to  the  Garbonif- 
erons.  These  are  the  beds  that  in  1873  1  referred  to  Permian  or  Permo- 
Carboniferou8.t  Professor  Newberry,  in  his  section^  of  the  canon  of 
the  Colorado,!  notes  the  occurrence  of  ''red  calcareous  sandstones 
with  gypsum,"  lying  above  the  "  Lower  Garboniferous  f  limestone."  In 
speaking  of  the  fact  that  the  comparison  of  the  section  on  Grand  Biver 
with  that  of  the  Grand  GaOon  cannot  be  made,  he  says,  ''  But  the 
great  beds  of  gypsum  of  Cataract  Greek  are  certainly  wanting  here  (on 
Grand  Biver§). 

In  the  "  red  wall  limestone,"  which  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  New- 
berry's Lower  Garboniferous  t  limestone,  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert  found  fos- 
sils referable  to  the  Goal- Measures  about  the  middle  of  the  series.  He 
saysll : 

With  these  fossils  in  view  the  provisional  assignment  by  Dr.  Newberry  of  the  whole  lime- 
stone to  the  JLower  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  is  seen  to  be  erroneous,  but  we  are  not  yet 
eubled  to  demonstrate  a  complete  correlation.  Of  the  4,000  to  4,500  feet  of  strata  that  I 
ti&Te  assigned  to  the  Carboniferous,  a  very  few  feet  at  the  top  may  be  called  Permo-Carboni- 
feronfl,  and  not  less  than  3,000  feet  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Coal-Measures. 

Id  a  foot-note  he  says : 

Pnnfessor  Marcou  (Geology  of  North  America,  pp.  23, 24,  and  62)  calls  the  Aubrey  lime- 
^tcoe  Permian,  the  Aubrey  sandstone  Coal-Measures,  and  the  red  wall  limestone  **  Car- 
boQJlerous  limestone  "  or  '*  Mountain  limestone." 

The  following  table  wDl  give  a  comparison  of  Dr.  Newberry's  and  Mr. 
Gilbert's  sections : 


Newberry. 


Tpfer  Oarbonlferovs  limestone...... . . 

CrjHitnuified  noditones 

Kcdaleareoiu  Bsodvtonei  with  gypram 


Feet. 


El'. 


soo 


Gilbert. 


a. 

0 

to 


Feet. 


Cberty  llmeotone 1 

Cross-bedded  yellow  sandstones,  massive-  | 
Red  and  white  sbales  and  calcareous  sand 
stone,  gypsiferotiB  In  some  loeiilitieH 


?q'' 
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I'CviET  Oarbooiferons  t  limestone 1,000  I  Red  wall  limestone  group 2,675 


*Reconnaissance  of  Northwestern  Wyoming,  p.  114. 
t  Report  United  States  Geological  Sarvey,  1673,  p.  245. 
t  Itcs's  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  p.  42,  Qeological  Report. 
i  Exploring  Expedition  from  Santa  F6  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green,  p.  98. 
'  Heport  Geographical  and  Geological  Exploration  West  of  One  Hundredth  Meridian^ 
p.  178.  , 
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The  Lower  Garboniferoas  of  Newberry  represents  only  a  portion  of 
the  **  Red  Wall'^  group.  In  the  upper  portion  of  the  Aubrey  limestone 
Mr.  Gilbert  found  fossils  suggesting  the  Permo-Carboniferous  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley.*  In  the  Report  on  the  Invertebrate  Paleontology  of  the 
Plateau  Province,  Dr.  C.  A.  White,  speaking  of  the  fossils  collected  by 
Professor  Powell's  party  from  Carboniferous  rocks,  says  : 

Few  or  none  of  the  fossils  of  the  collections  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  saffjs^t  the  Per- 
mian age  of  the  strata  from  which  they  were  obtained,  not  eyen  those  of  the  Upper  Aubrey 
group.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  that  the  prevalence  of  certain  types  which  hare  been  re- 
lied upon  to  prove  the  Permian  age  of  the  strata  containing  them  may  be  due  to  peculiar 
physical  conditions,  and  I  therefore  regard  it  as  not  improbable  that  the  time  of  the  Permian 
period  may  be  represented  in  the  Plateau  Province  by  the  Upper  Aubrey  group,  although 
the  distinguishing  types  are  wanting  there. 

Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  sections  t  has  a  series  of  Gypsiferous  beds  above 
the  Aubrey  group,  which  he  refers  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Trias. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Triassic  Dr.  Newberry,  speaking  of  the  Gyp- 
siferous series,  saysf: 

In  the  Pecos  section  the  red  sandstone  and  shales  rest  directly  upon  the  Coal-Measure  lime- 
stones, and  the  Permian  magnesian  rocks  of  Kansas  are  entirelv  wanting.  It  is  possible, 
however^  as  I  have  before  stated,  that  they  are  represented  by  the  extreme  upper  portion  of 
the  Calcareous  beds,  and  by  a  part  of  the  overlying  red  sandstones  and  shales — the  Salifer- 
ous  group  of  my  former  report ;  the  '*  Bunter  Sanaateiiif"  or  lower  division  of  the  Trias  o( 
Marcou. 

Speaking  of  the  fossils,  he  says : 

As  it  is  they  give  us  reason  to  suspect  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  Qypsum  series  should 
be  regarded  as  of  Permian  age. 

Again  he  says: 

Those  fossils  which  I  obtained  are  insufiBcient  to  decide  any  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  in  regard  to  the  parallelism  of  the  beds  containing  them,  with  those  of  other 
countries,  while  they  may  perhaps  justly  afford  ground  for  a  suspicion  that  the  classification 
which  refers  all  the  Gypsum  formation  to  the  Trias  may  be  erroneous. 

In  my  own  district  I  had  an  outcrop  of  the  Trias  resting  on  the  gran- 
ite, which  I  traced  continuously  for  twenty  miles.  Here  the  lower  part 
of  the  Trias  consisted  of  shaly  sandstones,  red  and  brownish  in  color. 
The  Gypsum  series  whi6h  lies  beneath  farther  west  was  absent. 

The  evidence  upon  which  1  refer  the  Gypsum  series  to  the  Permian 
or  Permo-Carboniferous  is  as  follows : 

1st.  The  existence  of  the  series  has  been  proved  at  widely-separated 
localities  in  the  West,  and  has  been  so  referml. 

2d.  The  upper  part  of  the  Aubrey  group  in  the  region  of  the  Col- 
orado Biver  has  no  Permian  fossils,  although  some  of  them  suggest  the 
Permo-Carboniferous. 

3d.  Vegetable  impressions  from  the  lower  part  of  the  red  beds, 
found  by  Professor  Newberry  in  New  Mexico,  gave  him  reason  to^sus- 
j>ect  the  Permian  age  of  the  lower  part  of  the  gypsum  series. 

4th.  On  Eagle  Biver,  at  the  base  of  the  series,  I  found  fossils  referred 
by  Professor  Lesquereux  to  the  Permian,  Professor  Stevenson  also 
refers  the  same  beds  to  the  Carboniferous. 

5th.  During  the  season  of  1874,  I  found  the  red  beds  resting  upoD 
the  granite  without  the  gypsum  series  between,  while  farther  west 
it  was  present  beneath  the  red  beds,  with  undoubted  Carboniferous 
strata  below  it. 

I  have  called  them  Permo-Carboniferous  because  there  seems  to  be  a 

*  Geolof^  of  Eastern  part  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  p.  80. 

t  Rept.  Geo^raph.  and  Geol.  Expl.  W.  of  100th  Meridian,  pp.  160,  161,  &c. 

t  Ezpl.  Ezped.  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green,  pp.  48,  49. 
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mingliog  of  Garboniferons  and  Permian  forms,  and  I  have  found  no 
distinctively  Pennian  fossils  in  the  lower  part.  The  same  condition  i& 
found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Garboniferons — Sabcarboniferoas  and 
Carboniferons  types  being  found  in  the  same  strata  north  of  Grand 
River.  Mr.  Marvine  assured  me,  in  1874,  that  the  gypsiferous  series 
extended  down  into  the  Garboniferons. 

Prof(^8or  White,  speaking  of  the  Plateau  Province,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  whole  Carboniferous  age,  including  its  three  periods.  Sub- 
carboniferous,  Garboniferons,  and  Permian,  is  represented  by  the  four 
groaps  recognized  in  the  Plateau  Province.* 

In  the  region  of  Eagle  Eiver  there  is  a  lithological  distinction  that  is 
marked,  the  Subcarboniferous  consisting  of  limestones,  the  Garbonifer- 
ons of  sandstones  and  shales,  and  the  Permian,  by  calcareous  and  gyp- 
siferous beds,  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  lines  of  separation 
are.  It  is  also  impossible  to  correlate  the  section  with  those  made 
farther  westward  where  limestones  prevail.  It  may  be  that  the  upx>er 
limestone  of  the  Aubrey  is  wanting  East,  and  that  the  gypsiferous  beds 
below  it  are  equivalent,  in  part  at  least,  with  a  portion  of  the  gypsum 
series  of  Eagle  Biver. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  our  district  the  Upper  Garboniferons  rocks 
are  wanting.  During  Upper  Carboniferous  times  there  was  a  shore-line 
to  the  west  of  station  33 ;  what  the  other  boundaries  of  the  ancient  sea 
were,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  On  Eagle  Eiver  the  characters  of  the 
strata  through  the  Goal-Measures  and  into  the  Permo-Garboniferous  in- 
dicate that  there  was  marshy  land  of  considerable  persistence  in  that 
neighborhood.  In  the  Park  range  again,  the  strata  indicate  shallow 
waters  and  a  shore-line  not  far  to  the  westward.  The  area,  therefore, 
most  have  been  of  considerable  size.  As  we  go  to  the  north  and  west- 
ward, limestones  are  more  abundant,  evidencing  the  existence  of  an  ex> 
tensive  sea,  of  considerable  depth.  East  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  the 
facts  point  to  the  same  state  of  things.  The  paleozoic  continent  was 
mainly  composed  of  Archsean  rocks  which  were  gradually  subsiding,  and 
in  Triassic  times  were  probably  altogether  under  water  in  our  district. 
As  we  have  seen  already,  fragmental  rocks  derived  from  the  erosion  of 
tbe  Archsean  continent  or  islands  were  formed  over  our  district.  The 
laminated  and  conglomeritic  conditions  of  the  strata  prove  that  there 
was  a  general  subsidence.  Judging  fbom  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  from 
tbe  lowest  limestone  we  discovered,  to  the  base  of  the  Triassic,  this  sub- 
8ideDce,  daring  Garboniferons  times,  was  at  least  4,000  feet.  It  was  prob- 
ably more,  *for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  limestone  referred  to  was  the 
lowest  bed  of  the  Garboniferons.  The  rate  of  subsidence  was  probably 
not  not  much,  if  any,  greater  than  the  rate  of  deposition  of  the  strata. 

In  the  Elk  Mountains  we  find  a  considerable  thickness  of  Garbonifer- 
oQs  limestones.  Some  of  the  fossils  obtained  by  Mr.  Holmes  from  the 
lower  layers  indicate  that  they  are  Subcarboniferous.  When  these 
beds  were  formed,  therefore,  the  Elk  Mountains  were  beneath  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  there  must  have  been  a  shore-line  southwest  of  the  Elk 
Honntains,  between  them  and  the  Grand  Ganon  of  the  Gunnison,  for  in 
the  latter  place  there  are  no  Garboniferons  strata  on  the  gneissic  rocks. 
There  was,  then,  in  early  Garboniferons  times,  a  belt  of  land,  about  50 
miles  in  width,  lying  between  the  present  position  of  the  Elk  Mountains 
and  that  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal. 

In  Silurian  ages  the  area  was  probably  larger.  We  cannot  say  posi- 
tively that  Silurian  strata  are  seen  in  the  Elk  Mountains,  nor  how  far 
westward  we  must  go  to  find  the  formation.  In  the  Park  range,  in  1873^ 
Hound  Silurian  fossils,  and,  north  of  Grand  Eiver,  Mr.  Marvine,  the  fol- 
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lowing  year,  obtsuncd  primordial  fossils.    In  New  Mexico,  Dr.  Newbenj 
foand  the  Garboniferoas  in  immediate  saperpositioo  with  the  granite. 

Was  the  land  in  our  district  in  Garboniferoos  times  an  island  or  « 
continental  projection  f  A  great  portion  of  what  is  now  the  Sawatdi 
range  was  above  water,  and  the  area  west  of  the  Dnoompahgre  ma; 
have  been  connected  with  the  Sawatch  area,  bat  in  what  manner  it  is 
impossible  to  say. 

In  the  Elk  Mountains  the  gypsnm  series  has  not  been  positively  te^ 
ognized.  Next  to  the  micaceous  sandstones  at  the  top  of  the  Coal- 
Measures  is  a  conglomerate  composed  of  granitic  and  limestone  pebbles.* 
Above  this  are  h^s  of  maroon-colored  shales  and  sandstones,  followed 
by  red  sandstones.  The  conglomerate  was  derived  from  the  degradation 
of  land  that  was  composed  in  part  of  granitic  rocks,  and  also  of  stratified. 
There  were  no  remains  to  tell  whether  the  pebbles  were  from  Silurian, 
Devonian,  or  Garboniferous  strata.  If  the  Permian  rocks  are  absent,  it 
would  imply  an  interval  between  the  Goal- Measures  and  the  Trias^  to 
which  the  conglomerate  would  have  to  be  referred,  during  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  above  sea-level  must  have  been  composed  of  Carbon- 
iferous rocks.  If  so,  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land  carried  them 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  as  the  deposition  of  the  Triassic  sandstones 
progressed. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  conglomerate  marks  the  base  of  the 
Permian  rocks,  and  that  the  maroon-colored  beds  should  also  be  referred 
to  the  Permian.  If  so,  the  gypsum  which  characterizes  the  beds  else- 
where  is  wanting  in  the  Elk  Mountains. 

The  greenish-gray  micaceous  sandstones  beneath  the  conglomerate  in 
the  section  just  quoted  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Eagle  Bi  ver 
section,  and  also  with  those  in  Four  Mile  Greek  Ganon  west  of  South  Park. 
This  identity  is  not  only  lithological  but  paleontological.  All  contain 
fossils  typical  of  the  Goal-Measures.  I  have  therefore  divided  my  Gar- 
boniferous into  three  divisions,  as  follows : 

Subcarboniferous — Mainly  massive  limestones  grading  below  into 
Devonian  ?. 

Garboniferous  (Goal-Measures) — Micaceous  sandstones  with  limestones 
near  the  base. 

Permian  or  Permo-Garbouiferous — Gypsiferous  and  calcareous  shales 
and  sandstones,  limestone  near  base. 

Mr.  Marvine,  in  1874,  recognized  four  divisions,  the  upper  one  of  which 
was  red  sandstone  and  those  below  as  I  have  them.  Dr.  Endlich,  in 
Southern  Golorado,  recognized  the  following : 

Lower  Garboniferous — limestones. 

Upper  Garboniferous — ^red  sandstones. 

Near  the  top  of  the  latter  in  some  localities  he  finds  a  band  of  lime- 
stone.   1  give  the  following  table  for  comparison  in  my  own  districts : 

*See  section  of  inverted  beds,  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1873,  p.  251. 
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Ib  tbfl  ng^n  of  tbe    Do- 
hmaBlvttr.  DUtrict  of 

On  the  Eagle  River.  DU- 
trlotofl874.* 

In  the   Elk  Monntains. 
Diatrict  of  1873.  t 

Park  Ranget     west   of 
Sonth  Park  on  4-mlie 
Creek.  Diatrict  of  1^. 

tfak  eongtomeritic   sand- 

M4  shale«» 
lIuckBaaii.  1,000  feet. 

gypaiferooi  shales    of 
▼ariegated      o  o  1  o  r  a, 
with  thin  beds  of  Ume* 
Htoue  at  the  baae. 

Thieknew,  2,000.  f^et. 

FoflBils— Co^omtCM  Suck- 
ovii,   0.    gisat,  Stig- 
maria  fueoide$f  Spiri- 
fer,  Producttu,     Orbi- 
eula. 

Thickness,  S,00a 

Maroon-colored       tand- 
stonaa  and  shales,  with 
conglomerate  at  baae. 
No  fosails. 

Thicknesa  not  estimated. 

Red,  pink,  and  maroon- 
colored  sandstones,  gyp- 
siferons  and  calcareous, 
with  liraeetones  in  thin 
beds.    No  fossils. 

Thickness  2.000  to  2,500 
foot. 

3b«tei   vMMtly     arenace- 
oatwitb  caleuvooa  and 
ftrpsiferoos  bed0  at  tlie 
^.  Tbe  beds  are  ge^rk- 
«nBy  emeealed  ;  ddbris 
U  Eght    yellow    eolor. 
5o&>«iUi. 

Th&tksea,  3,500  feoC 

1 

1 

White,  greeniah,  aodred- 
diiih,  laminated,  mica* 
ceons  aand^tones  and 
black     shales    with 
patches  of  carbonace- 
ona  material ;  near  the 
baae  are  limeatonea,$ 
with  Avieula,  Aviculo- 
pecten^  Pleurophortts. 

Thickneas,  2,500  feet. 

Yellowish,  gray,  and  red- 
dish   sandatonea     and 
shales,  with  bands  of 
limestone.   Lower  part 
of  series  is  gray    and 
green  ish     mi  caoe  o  n  s 
sandstones.    Fossils. 

Third  layer  (top).     Loz- 
onemia,         Producttu 
muricatiM,  Spiriftr. 

Second   layer.— Produc- 
(u«  muricatus,  Athyria 
tubtilita,    Rkynconelia 
oaageiutM,      Hemipro- 
nites  cratnti,  Terebra- 
tula    bovident,   Retita 
punctulifera. 

First    layer. — Produdua 
muricatuM. 

Thicliness.  1.300  to  2,000 
feet. 

1 

Conglomeritic  sandstones, 
green  and  gray  mica- 
ceous sandhtones  and 
shales,  blni»h  llnie> 
atones  and  interlamin- 
ated  sandstones.  Fo8slI>i 
from  below. 

Second  layer. — Producing 
nebratcenBiB,  Product u» 
prattenanut,  Productus 
semireticulatit,  Spirifer 
ophnus,  PUurotomaria 
taggarti. 

First  layer. — Productus^ 
Spirifer,   Trilobiles. 

Thickness,  2,000  feet. 

TliituiH.     only     upper 
part      iboTTtas        f<M' 

4etermlBed.  Pi^ductus. 
earalty  aad  eri  uoida  I 

TUckacM,  300  feet,  aa  far 

Liimeatone.       aomewhat 
ahaly  above  but  mam- 
ive  as  we  descend. 

Tbicknesa  abont  500  feet. 

Limestones     and     lime- 
stone shales.    Beds  so 
distorted  that  thickness 
not  positively   taken. 
FoKstli  of    Subcarbo- 
niferoQB   type  not  yet 
examined. 

Blue  limestones  and  sand- 
stone shales,  1  i  ra  e- 
stones  predominating ; 
fossils  are  indistinct. 

Thickness,  300  to  400  feet. 

• 

<.9D0fe«tto5.U0Ofe«t. 

5.000  feet. 

4,000  to  4,500  feet. 

4,300  feet  to  4.80a 

'^SMBBctiomi  Report  of  1874,  pp.  "5^?^* 
;S«e  aectkm  No.  98,  p.  S43,  Beport  1873. 


t  See  pp.  21,  225,  230,  232,  Report  of  1873. 

§  This  layer  may  possibly  be  Subcarbonlferous. 
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Tbefollowiog  table  of  Carbonifeious  strata  is  given  for  comparisoD 
vith  the  preceding : 


WlDdBiterMonol- 

Plalf  »u  proTlnoe— Powell,  I 

InteHor  buln  of  United  SutN 
-Mlttouri.    low^  ud  nii. 
noli  5 

L!iDMton»«,    bolh  Jb 

ArenncBoni  iod  ml- 

Ibo  anbcarbonifor- 

i 

i 

oaiiwdCarbonlfsp 

Dili.  TbnllnBKpi- 

1. 

IbVrij.    To'b" 
nonb  tbrre  in  two 

1  <^,r.!wi3^ 

rulng  tlHm  eunot 

LlnWHtonei  con  pact. 

bo  deflD«d. 

Ihicklr    bsddod. 

Pennlui  b«d*    iin 

j 

ffrotip,   vlt,     Brllero- 

>        im,K»<ol,aMifHi. 

ThlckDBiii  of  Csrbo- 

1 

plu>,,    li^alovi.   Bnd 

eqnlTnlont  of  Up- 

Fsnber  wnlhcbertr 

% 

or  Iba  eutern  UdI- 

g 

1«1  S™h..,  not  leu 

tliHi  3.000  f«ct. 

. 

"ud  !!!iS,d,toM  M  tot 

Is 

to  S. 500  feet."™' 

Er""""'"'"" 

1 

^ 

Cblcflf  llmeftoDOI.    Id 

i 

Ihe    UlDt^  Uoniil- 

£ 

.tnne!  Kre  wpir.ii>d 

i 

by    ibia    ttnli    of 
undMoiiea.     In  Ibe 

aniidCBDonmmw- 

9 

s 

Ive    llnHilone.i 
tboomnd    feet  lu 
<falokD«a,   li   found 

1 

with  ihloDer  uraia 

3 

* 

■appoHd  lob*   <h* 

0 

UindhMJnoUtail^ 

3 

IbtOnndclBoD. 

TeUllbl<!kD.«,  1,000 

Tol 

IthlckDM.,  MMfeel. 

10  a.wo  fut. 

tHL 

lOeotogToflheEulrrn 
{Duui'iHuulDfOHl 

CompariDg  the  tableu  jaat  given  we  find  tbat  (InriDg  Sabcarboniferona 

times  tbere  was  a  period  of  limeatone- making  which  was  pretty  general 

over  the  west,  more  marked  towards  the  uorth,  in  Montana  and  Wy- 

""■ing  Territories,  and  in  tbe  Mississippi  Valley.   Deep  seas  seem  to  have 

availed,  with    land   somewhere    in   Colorado,   probably  as   islands. 

na  we  have  seen  that  a  portion  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  and  perhaps 

lortion  of  the  Front  Range,  and  a  considerable  area  in  tbe  western 

rt  of  our  district  must  have  been  above  the  level  of  the  eea. 

[d  the  succeeding  period  limestones  continued  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 

'  and  ic  Montana,  and  also  in  tbe  plateau  region  bordering  the  Col- 

ulo  River.     In  Colorado  the  rocks  show  that  numerous  oscillations 

>k  place,  and  that,  as  tbe  time  advanced,  they  became  less  and  less, 

i  shallow  seas  prevailed,  with  considerable  areas  above  sea-level,  in 

ih  the  rocks,  judging  from  tbe  character  of  the  sandstones  then 

led,  were  mainly  Archeean. 
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la  Xew  Mexico  also  Professor  Newberry  found  the  equivalents  of  the 
CoaUMeasnres  resting  directly  on  the  granite.*  He  also  finds  evidence 
of  the  proximity  of  land,  while  to  the  southward  there  is  "  proof  of  the 
Qoiaterrupted.  existence  of  an  open  sea^  ^Hhroughout  the  entire  Car- 
boDiferoos  epocfa."t  In  Permian  times  shallower  seas  seem  to  have  pre- 
vailed over  wider  areas,. with  oscillations  of  the  surface,  although,  in 
Colorado*  tbe  general  movement  was  one  of  subsidence. 

The  follo^wing  shows  the  difference  in  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous 
rocks  in  the  Appalachian  region,  the  Interior  basin,  and  Colorado : 

Appalachian.  Interior.  Colorado. 

Maximum 16,125  feet.  3,750  feot.  5,000  feet. 

Minimmn. 1,130  feet.  4,000  feet. 

We  see  that  in  Colorado  the  thickness  is  intermediate  between  that 
of  the  Appalachian  and  that  of  the  interior  region.  In  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  rocks  we  notice  the  same  fact.  Fragmental  rocks  form 
16,000  feet  in  the  Appalachian  region ;  500  to  1,000  feet  in  Colorado, 
aod  in  the  interior  region  1,000  to  3,000  feet. 

From  what  has  been  written,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  areas 
of  highest  elevation  in  Palaeozoic,  and  perhaps  in  Pre-Palseozoic  times  in 
the  Kooky  Monutain  region  were  in  Colorado,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  at  the  present  time,  as  far  as  known,  the  highest  mass  of 
moantaln  elevation  is  also  found  there.  This  is  also  true  of  the  pla- 
teaus, which  range  from  8,000  feet  to  9,000  feet.  Taking  the  mean  ele- 
vation of  Colorado,  6,600  feet,  we  find  it  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
State  or  Territory,  Wyoming  being  next,  with  a  mean  elevation  of  6,450 

feet.l 

Although  the  Bocky  Mountains,  as  we  now  know  them,  had  no  exist- 
ence until  Tertiary  time,  still,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Newberry ,§  the 
western  part  of  North  America  was  outlined  from  early  times  by  groups 
of  islands  and  broad  continental  surfaces  of  dry  land. 

A  portion  of  this  land,  perhaps  as  islands,  existed  in  Colorado,  as  we 
have  noted  in  preceding  portions  of  this  chapter.  In  regard  to  coal  in 
the  Carboniferoos,  none  has  been  found  in  Colorado.  On  Eagle  River 
there  were  patches  of  carbonaceous  material  in  the  Coal-Measure  rocks, 
and  in  New  Mexico  a  thin  bed  of  coal  occurs  in  the  Coal-Measures  near 
Saota  F^.  Still  the  conditions  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  favorable 
for  the  formation  of  coal. 


'Report  of  Exploring  Expedition  from  Santa  F6  to  junction  of  Grand  and  Green,  pp.  42-47. 

MHd.,p,  17. 

tList  of  Bleradons,  by  H.  Gannett.  United  States  Geological  Sarrey,  third  edition,  p. 

f  Itw's  Colorado  Expedition,  Geological  Report,  p.  47. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


STRATIGRAPHY— MBSOZOIO  FORMATIONS- 
The  mesozoic  formations  of  oar  district  are  divided  about  as  follows: 

Triassic 300  to  1,600 

Jurassic 300  to      800 

Cretaceous 1,000  to  2,000 

J, 600  to  4,400 

The  entire  thickness  of  the  Cretaceous  does  not  appear  in  the  district^ 
and  in  regard  to  the  Triassic  in  the  Unaweep  Canon  there  is  a  gradaal 
thinning  of  the  beds  towards  the  eastward. 

TRIASSIC. 

No  data  were  obtained  from  which  anything  new  can  be  predicated 
in  regard  to  the  series  of  red  beds  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
referring  to  the  Triassic.  The  reasons  for  snch  reference  have  been  given 
in  the  preceding,  reports  upon  Colorado.  The  general  character  of  the 
beds  is  as  follows:  A  massive  yellow,  white,  or  pink  sandstone  forms 
the  top  of  the  series.  Toward  the  western  part  of  our  district  this 
sandstone  is  calcareous.  In  many  places  the  sandstones  are  markedly 
cross-stratified.  The  color  is  subject  to  much  change  locally,  passing 
from  white,  through  orange  and  pink,  into  deep  red.  Below  the  massive 
sandstone  are  blood-red  shales,  followed  in  most  by  massive  brick-red 
sandstone  places.  In  Unaweep  Canon  the  sandstones  are  laminated, 
while  northward  and  westward  they  seem  to  be  consolidated  into  one 
massive  bed.  They  are  followed,  as  we  descend  in  the  series,  by  shales 
and  blood-red  sandstones,  which,  on  the  Dolores,  change  gradually  into 
gypsiferous  shales  and  sandstones.  The  latter  I  have  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Permian.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  line  between  the 
Trias  and  the  Permian,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  so  arbitrarily. 

The  Triassic  rocks  are  the  surface  formation  over  about  600  square 
miles  of  the  district,  while  Carboniferous  rocks  form  the  surfitce  over 
only  60  square  miles.  The  area  in  which  Triassic  rocks  are  present 
beneath  the  overlying  Cretaceous  formations  is  very  much  larger  than 
that  in  which  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions beneath  the  Trias.  At  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  the 
subsidence  of  the  land  appears  to  have  allowed  the  sea  to  spread  over 
much  wider  areas,  and  it  seems  that  the  sea  encroached  on  the  land 
gradually,  as  the  Triassic  period  advanced,  until  it  covered  almost  all  of 
it.  We  see  that  in  all  parts  of  our  district  the  upper  portion  of  the 
series  presents  the  same  character,  and  as  I  shall  show  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  the  chapter,  agrees  closely  with  the  upper  part  of  the  series 
at  other  localities  in  Colorado,  and  in  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
conditions,  therefore,  that  existed  in  our  district  during  its  formation 
wer^  "'"wnt  over  a  wide  area.    It  is  impossible  to  define  the  area  in 
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oar  district  in  which  the  red  beds  have  never  been  present.  It  conld 
not  have  been  of  any  extent  north  and  south,  as  we  Und  them  resting 
on  the  granite  in  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Gunnison,  and  Dr.  Endlich 
noted  the  existence  of  red  sandstones,  probably  of  the  same  age,  at  the 
heads  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  TTncompahgre  and  Gunnison 
Bivers,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  south.  On  the  south 
Bide  of  the  Gunnison,  between  these  points  I  found  several  places  where 
Cretaceous  stata  rested  on  the  granite,  witliout  any  evidence  that  the 
red  beds  had  ever  been  present  and  subsequently  removed  by  erosion. 
The  gradual  thickening  of  the  series  as  we  go  westward  also  points  to 
the  fact  of  there  having  been  land  in  this  portion  of  our  district  in 
Triassic  times.  Toward  the  east  and  southeast,  the  area  may  have  been 
lai^er.  In  Kew  Mexico,  however,  we  again  find  the  red  beds  resting  on 
beds  containing  Carboniferous  fossils.  Northward,  we  have  to  go  only 
as  far  as  the  Elk  Mountains  to  find  them.  Westward,  the  area  west  of 
the  TTncompahgre  Biver  is  probably  underlaid  with  them,  although  the 
first  outcrop  is  not  seen  until  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  plateau  overlook- 
ing the  San  Migael  Kiver.  i  shall  now  consider  the  series  as  it  occurs  at 
different  points  throughout  the  district. 

Id  the  Grand  Caiion  of  the  Gunnison  there  is  shown  only  a  narrow 
belt  of  red  sandstone,  probably  the  upper  part  of  the  series,  resting  on 
the  granitic  portion  of  the  chasm.  This  outcrop  thickens  as  we  follow 
the  river  north,  and  southward  it  gradually  thins  out  and  disappears.  In 
the  lower  ca£Lon  of  the  Gunnison,  about  150  feet  of  massive  red  and  pink 
sandstone  borders  the  river. 

Id  the  area  between  Uuaweep  Canon,  Gunnison,  Uncompabgre,  and 
San  Miguel  Bivers,  Triassic  rocks  form  the  surface  over  about  180  square 
miles,  with  patches  of  Jurassic  shales  resting  upon  them.  As  we  go 
WQthward,  the  Jurassic  disappears  beneath  the  Dakota  sandstone,  and 
we  do  not  see  any  Triassic  until  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  plateau  where 
the  red  beds  show  in  the  canons  which  the  creeks  cut  as  they  flow  across 
the  monocllnal  fold.    The  following  is  a  section  at  this  point: 

Yellowish  sandstones. 

Light-red  sandstones. 

Blood-red  sandstones  and  shal«i3. 

Purplish  shales. 

Following  the  crest  to  the  northwest,  we  find  the  overlying  beds  on 
tbe  fold  removed,  and  the  red  beds  alone  continuous.  Still  farther  along 
these  are  broken  and  probably  faulted  at  some  places.  On  the  plateau 
they  dip  to  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  4P  to  5^,  and  below  the  crest 
the  incUnation  is  60^  to  76^  to  the  westward.  This  decreases  toward 
tbe  west,  and  the  red  beds  disappear  beneath  the  Jurassic  and  Greta- 
ccMras  beds  to  re-appear  at  the  top  of  the  bluffs  along  the  Dolores  Biver 
with  Permian  1  beds  beneath  them. 

Id  the  Unaweep  Canon  the  red  beds  show  on  top  of  the  granite, 
preserving  the  same  level  on  both  sides  of  the  canon.  The  dip  is  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  outcrops  are  continuous  for  from  20  to  25  miles. 
The  white  or  orange  colored  cross-bedded,  massive  sandstone  forms  the 
top  of  the  series.  The  sandstones  below  are  more  laminated  than  they 
M  on  the  Dolores.  Going  through  the  caiion  from  east  to  west,  we 
notice  a  gradual  thickening  of  the  strata.  At  station  40  it  is  270  feet. 
At  38,  6  miles  farther  west,  it  is  342  feet,  and  west  of  station  34,  about 
10  miles  farther,  the  thickness  is  between  500  and  600  feet,  while  across 
the  Dolores  it  is  over  1,000  feet.  North  of  the  ca&on  the  area  covered 
by  the  red  beds  is  nearly  200  square  miles.    On  the  highest  part  of  the 

60s 
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plateaa  there  is  a  tongue  of  Jarassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks  extending 
from  the  Grunnison  to  the  western  side  of  the  plateau  a  few  miles  north 
of  the  canon.  (See  Fig.  3,  Plate  lY.)  North  of  this,  the  surface  forma- 
tion is  the  crosS'bedded  white  sandstone  of  the  Upper  Trias,  dipping  5^ 
to  the  northward,  with  granite  showing  on  the  bottoms  of  the  canons 
of  the  streams  flowing  toward  the  Grand.  The  upper  member  of  the 
series  is  subject  to  much  ^change,  becoming  red  and  salmon  colored  as 
we  approach  the  Grand,  where  isolated  patehes  of  Jurassic  shales  cap 
buttes  composed  of  these  sandstones.  Between  this  upper  member  of 
the  Trias  and  the  granite,  are  laminated  blood-red  sandstones,  separated 
in  places  by  a  band  of  white  sandstone.  The  latter  becomes  pink  and 
blood-red  as  we  follow  it  northward,  and  the  laminated  sandstones 
change  to  massive  sandstones  with  a  few  shales  at  the  base.  The  thick- 
ness is  as  follows: 

Feet 

Gross-bedded  sandstone  somewhat  laminated  at  base,  yellow, 
white,  or  salmon  colored 300-400 

Massive  sandstone,  blood-red  in  color,  with  shales  at  base  rest- 
ing on  granite 400 

700-800 

The  lemon-yellow,  pink,  and  salmon-colored  sandstones  are  composed 
generally  of  very  fine  material,  and  the  buttes  into  which  they  have 
been  eroded  present  most  beautiful  examples  of  rock-coloring.  On  the 
sides  of  the  buttes  great  caves  have  been  worn  into  the  rock,  and 
others  have  the  form  of  pinnacles  and  towers. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  plateau  there  is  a  fault  of  about  800  feet, 
with  the  beds  below  tipped  up  against  the  granite.  The  area  between 
the  crest  of  the  plateau  and  the  Dolores  is  occupied  mainly  by  red  beds, 
with  Jurassic  and  Lower  Cretaceous  strata  appearing  as  we  approach 
Grand  River.  Between  the  Dolores  and  the  Salt  Mountains  the  red 
beds  again  are  the  surface  formation,  with  the  exception  of  several 
small  areas  of  Jurassic  and  the  Carboniferous  area  of  Sindbad  Valley. 
This  valley  lies  on  the  line  of  a  fold  extending  from  a  point  south  of 
the  Dolores  to  the  Grand  and  northwest  of  the  Grand.  As  explained 
in  a  previous  chapter,  in  the  valley  which  we  named  Sindbad  there  is  a 
fault,  with  the  ends,  of  Carboniferous  strata,  tipped  up  against  the  red 
beds  on  the  west  side.  The  following  is  a  section  on  the  east  side  of 
the  valley,  on  Salt  Creek,  which  drains  the  basin : 

Feet 

1.  Light-red  sandstones,  massive >  r^^ 

2.  Darkred  shales j  ^"" 

3.  Massive  blood-red  sandstone ' .' 700 

4.  Brown  sandstones  with  interlaminated  red  shales 300 

1,600 

5.  Fink  and  red  gypmferous  slidles  and  sandstones^  conglomeriUe 

at  the  base '. 700 

Layer  No.  5  was  included  in  the  section  of  Permian  beds,  page  71. 

The  section  on  the  Dolores  is  like  that  of  Salt  Creek,  except  that  the 
beds  are  lighter  colored  near  the  base  and  contain  large,  angular  frag- 
ments of  granite.  On  Grand  River,  north  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  I  made 
the  following  section.  The  thicknesses  were  measured  by  angles  taken 
with  the  gradienter,  as  it  was  impossible  to  descend  the  cliffs  U>  measure 
the  strata  in  detail. 
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Feet. 

L  Ligh^^ed  and  white  sandstone 400 

2.  3Ias8ive  blood-red  sandstone 500 

3.  Fine  soft  red  shales ...  280 

4.  Shales  and  sandstones,  dark  red  and  brown 520 

5.  Purplish-red  shales,  reaching  to  base  of  cliffs 440 

Some  of  the  lower  beds  in  this  section  are  probably  Permian ;  bnt  it 
is  impossible  to  draw  any  line  between  them  and  the  beds  that  are  an- 
doabtedly  Triassic.  Sonth  of  theSaltMonntains,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  red  beds  prevail.  On  the  west,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  monntains,  I  think  the  r^  beds  are  covered  by  the  Jurassic  shales 
and  Dakota  sandstone,  (So.  1  Oretaceons.)  Farther  west,  the  red  beds 
show  as  seen  from  the  snmmits  of  the  mountains,  and  at  one  place 
seemed  to  be  worn  into  huge  roches  moutomiies.  We  were  too  far  away, 
and  too  high  above  the  level  of  the  conntry,  to  obtain  any  details  of  the 
stnictare  in  that  directiop. 

In  the  Canon  Colorado,  Professor  !N'ewberry  gives  the  following  sec- 
tion:* 

Feet. 

7.  Bed,  yellow,  or  white  massive  calcareons  sandstone ;  no  fossils.  550 

S.  Bed  thin-bedded  sandstones,  with  red  shales ;  no  fossils 150 

9.  Bed  and  brown  massive  sandstone,  fine  grained,  not  hard ;  no 

fossils 270 

10.  Soft  red  sandstone,  in  thin  layers,  separated  by  beds  of  red  or 

dark-brown  shales. .   350 

U.  Greenish-gray  micaceoas  conglomerate  and  gray  sandstone, 

separated  by  red  and  pnrple  shales 92 

12.  Soft  liver-colored  sandstones,  becoming,  suddenly  and  locally, 

nearly  white,  with  partings  of  shale.'. 350 

13.  Brick-red,  massive,  calcareous  sandstones,  with  some  like  the 

last. 164 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  thicknesses  of  the  sections  just 
given : 

Salt  Creek.  Orand  River.  CaSon  Colorado— 

(Newberry.) 

g»:ij600f«t  No.1.    lOOfeet.  No.    7.j,oo,^, 

No.  3,    700    *'  No.  3,    280    *•  No.    9,    270 


No.  4,    300    "  No.  4,  (oftrt    «.  No.  10,    350 

No.  5,    700    »•  No.  6,  S 


(I 


No.  11,  ) 

No.  12,  >606    •' 

No.  13,  S 


2, 300  feet.  2, 140  feet.  1, 926  feet. 

DedlctiBe*  probably : 
Ptonuant 700    "  960    "  606    " 

T^riaanet 1,600  feet.  1,180  feet.  1,320  feet. 

in  the  section  on  Orand  Biver  we  hardly  have  the  top  of  the  series, 
uid  at  the  base  we  probably  extend  farther  into  the  Carboniferous  than 
in  the  other  sections,  as  the  beds  are  partially  concealed,  and  we  could 
not  draw  any  lines  of  demarkation. 

Between  the  Dolores,  San  Miguel,  and  Lone  Gone,  there  are  outcrops 
of  red  b^s,  bat  their  consideration  will  have  to  be  deferred  until  the 
r^OQ  has  been  visited.  They  were  seen  from  too  great  a  distance  to 
give  any  details.    There  appear  to  be  several  folds  which  bring  the 

*  Exploring  Expedition  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green,  p.  99. 
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Trias  to  the  surface.  At  the  sources  of  the  TJncorapahgre  and  San 
Miguel  Bivers  there  are  outcrops  of  red  beds,  probably  Carboniferous 
in  part. 

I  have  adhered  to  the  name  Triassic,  for  the  series  just  described, 
because  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  and  the  beds  are  usually  called 
Triassic  as  a  provisional  name.  In  New  Mexico,  Cope  has  found  fossils 
that  he  says  are  favorable  to  the  identification  of  this  horizon  with  the 
Ttias.*  These  fossils  are  remains  of  a  new  genus  Typothorax  coccinarum. 
He  also  obtained,  from  the  same  horizon,  other  vertebrate  remains,  and 
a  new  species  of  Unio^  the  latter  showing  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Trias  of  the  West  is  of  fresh-water  origin. 

Near  the  Ab^jo  Mountains  Dr.  Newberry  found  saurian  bones  and 
silicified  wood  in  shales  just  above  the  massive  yellow  and  red  calcareous 
sandstones  that  form  the  top  of  his  Triassic  series  in  the  section  I  have 
already  quoted.  These  bones  were  associated  with  fossil  shells  resem- 
bling IfaticaA 

At  the  Cobre  or  old  copper-mines  of  Abiquiu  he  found  fossil  plants, 
of  which  he  says : 

We  have,  therefore,  in  these  plants  evidence  of  the  Triassic  age  of  all  the  variegated  gyp- 
siferoas  rocks  of  Northern  New  Mexico ;  for  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones  immediatdy 
overlie  the  plant-bed  of  the  Cobre4 

In  Utah,  Mr.  E.  E.  Howell  obtained  fossils  from  the  base  of  the  Trias. 
Dr.  C.  A.  White  describes  these,§  and  says: 

If  the  collections  had  been  placed  in  my  hands  for  determination,  without  any  statement 
of  their  stratigraphical  position,  I  should  have  referred  them  to  the  Jarassic  period,  with 
110  other  doubts  tnan  those  suggested  by  the  imperfection  of  the  specimens. 

In  the  Black  Hills,  Dr.  Hayden  also  found  Jurassic  fossils  near  the 
base  of  the  Triassic.|| 

The  plants  that  Dr.  Newberry  refers  to  the  Triassic  were  immediately 
beneath  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group.  While  in  Utah,  Howell 
found  Jurassic  fossils  in  nearly  the  same  position.  That  the  beds  are 
near  the  same  horizon  I  will  attempt  to  show  farther  on.  In  New  Mexico, 
Mr.  Oilbert  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Jura  is  absent  The  summit  of 
his  Trias  corresponds  with  that  of  Powell,  Newberry,  Howell,  and  mine, 
in  Colorado.  Above  the  Trias  he  has  a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales 
which  he  refers  to  the  lower  part  of  the  Cretaceous.  These  beds  agree 
with  the  descriptions  of  those  usually  referred  to,  the  Jurassic,  with, 
perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  gypsum,  which  appears  to  be  absent  in 
Gilbert's  section.  In  some  parts  of  Colorado  the  beds  below  the  Dakota 
group  are  destitute  of  gypsum  to  the  top  of  the  red  sandstones.  From 
what  I  have  written,  it  appears  that  the  evidence  supplied  by  veg^etable 
paleontology  is  opposed  to  that  derived  from  the  animal  remains.  This 
is  also  the  case  in  Eastern  North  America,  where  the  Triassic  may 
eventually  prove  to  be  Jurassic. 

The  following  sections  include  also  the  Jurassic  strata: 

*  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  p.  98  J. 

f  Exploring  Expedition  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green  Rivers,  pp.  9],  92. 
t  Exploring  Expedition  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green  Rivers,  pp.  68,  €Q, 
$  Geology  of  Eastern  Portion  of  the  Uinta  Mountains,  p.  81. 

jl  Geological  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Tellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  ]8&9-*60, 
p.  11. 
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In  Gilbert's  section  the  whole  Gretaceoas  section  is  not  given.  He 
says  the  lowest  Gretaceons  bed  is  No.  8  or  No.  10. 

In  a  previoas  page  I  have  compared  fny  sections  with  that  of  Dr. 
Newberry,  and  the  table  just  given  will  show  how  closely  all  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Trias  agree. 

JURASSIO. 

Immediately  above  the  red  beds  is  a  group  of  shales  and  marls,  with 
thin  bands  of  limestone  near  the  base.  These  beds  are  variegated  in 
color,  and  correspond,  lithologically  and  stratigraphically,  with  the 
beds  that,  in  Eastern  and  Gentral  Golorado,  I  referred  to  the  Jura.  I 
was  nnable  to  make  any  detailed  sections,  bat,  as  far  as  seen,  they  ap- 
peared to  correspond  closely  with  the  beds  measared  in  the  sections  on 
the  Gannison  in  1874.*  In  that  locality  the  series  consisted  of  soft  ar- 
gillaceoas  and  arenaceoas  shales,  often  gypsiferons  and  variegated  in 
color,  with  bands  of  yellow  siliceons  sandstone  and  gray  and  bluish- 
gray  limestones  in  thin  beds.  The  total  thickness  was  nearly  250  feet. 
In  the  district  under  consideration,  the  thickness  is  probably  greater 
than  that  on  the  Gannison.  The  areas  in  which  this  series  is  exposed 
are  comparatively  small.  In  the  '^  Great  TJncompahgre  Plateau  "  there 
are  several  areas  where  these  variegated  beds  are  the  surface  formation. 
These  will  be  readily  understood  by  glancing  at  the  map.  In  the  mono- 
clinal  fold  towuxl  the  southwest,  the  creeks  that  cut  across  it  expose 
the  Jurassic  beneath  the  Dakota  group.  The  Jurassic  is  also  seen  in  the 
bottoms  of  the  caSLons  draining  the  plateau  bordering  the  San  Miguel  on 
the  west.  As  we  go  northwest,  the  Dakota  sandstones  are  absent,  hav- 
ing been  eroded  away ;  and  still  farther  along,  the  Jurassic  shales  are 
also  absent. 

In  the  region  about  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  there  is  also  a  limited  area  of 
Jurassic  dipping  from  the  mountains. 

In  a  preceding  portion  of  this  chapter  I  have  spoken  of  the  conflict- 
ing evidence  in  regard  to  the  Trias,  and  showed  that  Jurassic  t  fossils 
have  been  found  at  the  base  of  the  Trias.  The  sections  given  on  page 
85  will  show  the  relations  of  the  Jurassic  strata  to  those  of  the  Trias* 
In  Mr.  Gilbert's  section  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  portion  of  the 
beds  referred  by  him  to  the  Gretaceons  are  Jurassic. 

*  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1874,  pp.  126,  137. 
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The  following  are  lists  of  fossils  from  the  Jarassic  strata  described  in 
those  sections: 

Howell  and  others  in  Southern  Utah.  Powell  in  Plateau  Province. 

Pentncrinus  asterisctis.  Fentdcrinus  asterisctis. 

(ktrea  stri^ileciila.  Ostrea  strigilecula. 

Camptonectes  stygius.  Camptonectes  stygius. 

hellistriatus,  belUstriatug. 

Inoceramus  crassalatus.  platessiformis. 

Myophoria  ambilineata.  Myophoria f 

IHgonia f  Trigonia f 

Keritina  t  phaseolaris.  Trigonia  americana. 

montanensis. 
GonradL 

Trigonella f 

Neritinatf  Fowelli. 

f 

Bhynchonella  gnathophora. 

myrina. 
Ostrea  (AUctryonia)  procfumhem. 

Oervillea f 

Pinna f 

Myadtes  f 

Belemnites  densus. 
Ammonites  cordi/ormis. 
Undetermined  Conchifers  and  Oastero- 
pods. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  Professor  Newberry  found  plants  at  the  top 
of  the  variegated  series,  and  refers  the  whole  gypsam  series  to  the  Tri- 
assic;  and  Professor  White  noticed  fossils  found  by  Mr.  Howell  at 
the  base  of  the  Triassic,  and  says  they  are  of  Jurassic  affinity.  It  seems, 
therefore,  a  disputed  point  whether  we  should  consider  both  periods  rep- 
resented, and  call  the  formation  Jura-Tria^,  as  Powell  has  done,  or  treat 
them  as  two  distinct  formations. 

Mr.  Howell  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Jurassic  thins  out^  and  proba- 
bly disappears  in  Eastern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  I  think  that  the 
sections  show  that  it  is  probably  present,  although  it  is<fifficult  to  define 
it  at  all  localitieB,  as  the  rocks  grade  into  those  that  belong  to  the  Ore- 
taeeoas  above  and  the  Triassic  below. 

Id  the  future  we  may  have  to  consider  the  whole  formation  as  Jurassic. 
It  may  be  that  the  fossils  represent  both  the  formations.  In  Eastern 
^oTth  America  the  line  between  them  has  not  been  definitely  drawn, 
and  in  the  West  we  will  have  to  wait  until  we  have  more  evidence.  At 
present,  it  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Jurassic. 

CRETACEOUS. 

The  Cretaceous  strata  in  our  district  are  comprehended  under  the 
Lower  division,  (Dakota  group,)  Middle  division,  and  the  base  of  the 
Upper  division.  The  latter  is  exposed  at  only  one  locality,  and  the  mid- 
dle division  is  only  partially  seen  at  most  localities.  The  Dakota  group 
is  the  only  formation  occupying  much  area  in  the  district. 

In  the  table  given  on  page  128  of  the  Eeport  of  United  States  Geologi- 
cal Sarvey  for  1873, 1  included  the  Fort  Pierre  group  (No.  4)  in  the  Mid- 
^De  Cretaceous,  because  I  was  unable  to  draw  any  line  between  No.  3 


CHAPTER  VI. 


STRATIGRAPHY— MESOZOIC  FORMATIONS, 
The  mesozoic  formations  of  oar  district  are  divided  aboat  as  follows: 

Triassic 300  to  1,600 

Jurassic 300  to      800 

Cretaceous 1,000  to  2,000 

1,600  to  4,400 

The  entire  thickness  of  the  Cretaceous  does  not  appear  in  the  district, 
and  in  regard  to  the  Triassic  in  the  Unaweep  Canon  there  is  a  gradual 
thinning  of  the  beds  towards  the  eastward. 

TBIASSIO. 

No  data  were  obtained  from  which  anything  new  can  be  predicated 
in  regard  to  the  series  of  red  beds  which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
referring  to  the  Triassic.  The  reasons  for  such  reference  have  been  given 
ill  the  preceding,  reports  upon  Colorado.  The  general  character  of  the 
beds  is  as  follows:  A  massive  yellow,  white,  or  pink  sandstone  forms 
the  top  of  the  series.  Toward  the  western  part  of  our  district  this 
sandstone  is  calcareous.  In  many  places  the  sandstones  are  markedly 
cross-stratified.  The  color  is  subject  to  much  change  locally,  passing 
from  white,  through  orange  and  pink,  into  deep  red.  Below  the  massive 
sandstone  are  blood-red  shales,  followed  in  most  by  massive  brick-red 
sandstone  places.  In  Unaweep  Canon  the  sandstones  are  laminated, 
while  northward  and  westward  they  seem  to  be  consolidated  into  one 
massive  bed.  They  are  followed,  as  we  descend  in  the  series,  by  shales 
and  blood-red  sandstones,  which,  on  the  Dolores,  change  gradually  into 
gypsiferous  shales  and  sandstones.  The  latter  I  have  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Permian.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  line  between  the 
Trias  and  the  Permian,  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  do  so  arbitrarily. 

The  Triassic  rocks  are  the  surface  formation  over  about  600  square 
miles  of  the  district,  while  Carboniferous  rocks  form  the  surfiace  over 
only  60  square  miles.  The  area  in  which  Triassic  rocks  are  present 
beneath  the  overlying  Cretaceous  formations  is  very  much  larger  than 
that  in  which  we  have  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  Paleozoic  forma- 
tions beneath  the  Trias.  At  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  the 
subsidence  of  the  land  appears  to  have  allowed  the  sea  to  spread  over 
much  wider  areas,  and  it  seems  that  the  sea  encroached  on  the  land 
gradually,  as  the  Triassic  period  advanced,  until  it  covered  almost  all  of 
it.  We  see  that  in  all  parts  of  our  district  the  upper  portion  of  the 
series  presents  the  same  character,  and  as  I  shall  show  in  a  subsequent 
portion  of  the  chapter,  agrees  closely  with  the  upper  part  of  the  series 
at  other  localities  in  Colorado,  and  in  Utah,  and  New  Mexico.  The 
conditions,  therefore,  that  existed  in  our  district  during  its  formation 
were  present  over  a  wide  area.    It  is  impossible  to  define  the  area  in 
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oar  district  in  which  the  red  beds  have  never  been  present.  It  could 
not  have  been  of  any  extent  north  and  soath,  as  we  find  them  resting 
OD  the  granite  in  the  Grand  Gafion  of  the  GunDison,  and  Dr.  Endlich 
Doted  the  existence  of  red  sandstones,  probably  of  the  same  age,  at  the 
beads  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  Uncompahgre  and  Gunnison 
Rivers,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  south.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  Gunnison,  between  these  points  I  found  several  places  where 
Cretaceous  stata  rested  on  the  granite,  without  any  evidence  that  the 
red  beds  had  ever  been  present  and  subsequently  removed  by  erosion. 
The  gradual  thickening  of  the  series  as  we  go  westward  also  points  to 
the  fact  of  there  having  been  land  in  this  portion  of  our  district  in 
Triassic  times.  Toward  the  east  and  southeast,  the  area  may  have  been 
larger.  In  New  Mexico,  however,  we  again  find  the  red  beds  resting  on 
beds  containing  Garboniferoas  fossils.  Northward,  we  have  to  go  only 
as  far  as  the  Elk  Mountains  to  find  them.  Westward,  the  area  west  of 
the  Uncompahgre  Eiver  is  probably  underlaid  with  them,  although  the 
first  outcrop  is  not  seen  until  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  plateau  overlook- 
ing the  San  Miguel  Biver.  i  shall  now  consider  the  series  as  it  occurs  at 
different  points  throughout  the  district. 

In  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Gunnison  there  is  shown  only  a  narrow 
belt  of  red  sandstone,  probably  the  upper  part  of  the  series,  resting  on 
the  granitic  portion  of  the  chasm.  This  oatcrop  thickens  as  we  follow 
the  river  north,  and  southward  it  gradually  thins  out  and  disappears.  In 
the  lower  ca&on  of  the  Gannison,  about  150  feet  of  massive  red  and  pink 
sandstone  borders  the  river. 

Id  the  area  between  Unaweep  Canon,  Gunnison,  Uncompahgre,  and 
San  Miguel  Bivers,  Triassic  rocks  form  the  surface  over  about  180  square 
miles,  with  patches  of  Jurassic  shales  resting  upon  them.  As  we  go 
aouthward,  tiie  Jurassic  disappears  beneath  the  Dakota  sandstone,  and 
we  do  not  ttee  any  Triassic  until  we  reach  the  crest  of  the  plateau  where 
the  red  beds  show  in  thecaiions  which  the  creeks  cut  as  they  flow  across 
the  monoclinal  fold.    The  following  is  a  section  at  this  point: 

Yellowish  sandstones. 

laght-red  sandstones. 

Blood-red  sandstones  and  shal«i3. 

Purplish  shales. 

Following  the  crest  to  the  northwest,  we  find  the  overlying  beds  on 
the  fold  removed,  and  the  red  beds  alone  continuous.  Still  farther  along 
these  are  broken  and  probably  faulted  at  some  places.  On  the  plateau 
they  dip  to  the  eastward  at  an  angle  of  4P  to  5^,  and  below  the  crest 
the  inclination  is  60^  to  7^  to  the  westward.  This  decreases  toward 
the  west,  and  the  red  beds  disappear  beneath  the  Jurassic  and  Greta- 
oeoQs  beds  to  re-appear  at  the  top  of  the  bluffia  along  the  Dolores  Biver 
with  Permian  t  beds  beneath  them. 

In  the  Unaweep  Canon  the  red  beds  show  on  top  of  the  granite, 
preserving  the  same  level  on  both  sides  of  the  canon.  The  dip  is  to 
the  eastward,  and  the  outcrops  are  continuous  for  from  20  to  25  miles. 
The  white  or  orange  colored  cross-bedded,  massive  sandstone  forms  the 
top  of  the  series.  The  sandstones  below  are  more  laminated  than  they 
Are  on  the  Dolores.  Going  through  the  cafion  from  east  to  west,  we 
ootice  a  gradual  thickening  of  the  strata.  At  station  40  it  is  270  feet. 
At  38,  6  miles  farther  west,  it  is  342  feet,  and  west  of  station  34,  about 
lu  miles  flEurther,  the  thickness  is  between  500  and  600  feet,  while  across 
the  Dolores  it  is  over  1,000  feet.  North  of  the  cafion  the  area  covered 
hy  the  red  beds  is  nearly  200  square  miles.    On  the  highest  part  of  the 
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two  miles  above  its  moath,  as  the  typical  locality  of  the  groap.  Dr. 
Haydeu  visited  this  locality  in  1S70,  and  recognized  the  Dakota  groap, 
and  gives  a  section  of  the  rocks.* 

Clarence  King,  on  map  II,  Green  Eiver  Basin,  at  the  mouth  of  Henry's 
Fork,  has  the  Dakota  group  colored,  and  on  PowelPs  map  of  Green 
River  the  same  area  is  colored  as  the  Henry's  Fork  group.t 

The  following  table  will  show  the  similarity  in  lithological  structure : 


Upper  Missonri  re^OD,  Meek  and 
Hayden.t 


Reddish,  yellowish,  aud  occa- 
sionally white  sandstones, 
with,  at  places,  alternations  of 
various  colored  clays  and  beds 
and  seams  of  impure  lignite, 
also  silicified  wood,  and  great 
numbers  of  leaves  of  the  high- 
er types  of  dicotyledonous 
trees. 


New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
Professor  Newberry, 
lower  division  of  Creta- 
ceous. ^^ 


Yellow  and  brown  sand- 
stones and  ^een  shales 
in  New  Mexico. 

White  and  yellowish  sand- 
stones, green,  blue,  and 
gray  shales,  with  impure 
lignite  and  carbonaceous 
shales,  also  thin  bands  of 
siliceous  limestone  in 
places,  in  Arizona. 


Plateau  Province  of  Major 
Powell,    Henry's    Fork 
group.  II 


Sandstones,  bad-land 
rocks,  conglomerates, 
and  shales,  witn  carboua- 
oeous  shales  and  lignitic 
coal. 


The  following  list  compares  the  fossils  of  the  Henry's  Fork  Groap 

?ith  those  from  Newberry's  lower  division.    None  of  Powell's  Henry 
ork  group  fossils  come  from  the  typical  locality. 

Newberryir,  New  Mexico,  lower  division       Howell  **  Plateau  Province,  Henry's  Fork 
Cretaceous  (Dakota  group).  group. 


Plioatula  arenariUy  M. 

Oryphcea f 

Bxogyra  colwnibella^  M. 


QerviUia  f 
Pinna — '- 


Plicatula  hydrotheca^  White. 
OryphcBa  Pitcheriy  Morton. 
Exogyra  Iceviuseiita^  Roemer. 
Exogyra  ponderosa^  Boemer. 
Ostrea  prudentia^  White. 
Inoceramus  HatceUiy  White. 
Avicula  linguiformis,  Shnmard. 


Prionotropis  Woolgarij  (Ammonir 
tes  pericariruidus,  H.  &  M.) 


Camptonectes  plaiessa^  White. 
Undetermined  conchifers^  White. 

Cardium f 

Callista  Deweyi^  Meek  &  Hayden. 
Area f 


•  Reputt  United  States  Geological  Survey  1870,  pp.  60,  61. 

t  King'b  map  is  dated  November  15, 1875,  and  Powell's  map  bears  date  1873.  The  latter 
is  evidently  a  mistake,  as  the  atlas  containing  it  bears  dato  1876,  and  was  issued  during 
the  J^af.    King's  map,  therefore,  has  the  priority. 

X  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Rivers,  p  14. 

$  Ives's  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition  and  Macomb's  Expedition  to  Junction  of  Grand 
and  Green. 

II  Geology  of  Uinta  Mountains. 

IF  Exploring  Expedition  from  Santa  F6  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green  Bivers  ;  Descrip- 
tions or  Cretaceous  Fossils,  by  F.  B.  Meek,  pp.  121, 122. 

*  **  Geology  of  Uinta  Mopntains ;    Invertebrate  Paleontologyby,  C.  A.  White,  M.  D.,  pp. 
94,95. 
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Id  Arizona,  Dr.  Newberry  foaod  the  foUowiDg  fossils  in  the  lower 
divi^on  of  the  Cretaceous ;  Ammonites  pericarinattis^  Inoceramtis  Crispiiy 
Gryphaa  Fitcheri^  and  Pinna  f  lingula.  He  has  no  doubt  of  the  parallel- 
ism of  the  group  of  sandstones  from  which  they  were  obtained  with 
these  of  the  base  of  Meek  and  Hayden's  Oretaceons  section.* 

Professor  Meek  refers  the,  beds  from  which  Newberry  obtained  the 
fossils  given  in  list  above  to  the  Dakota  group.  The  animal  remains 
foand  in  the  Dakota  group  in  Kansas  are  distinct  in  species  from  those 
found  in  the  Upper  Missouri  region,  and  the  identity  of  the  beds  is 
based  on  the  fossil  leaves  found  in  them  and  by  their  lithological  posi- 
tion. In  the  two  sections  given  above  we  have  a  much  greater  resem- 
blance, and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  position  at  the  base  of  the  Cre- 
taoeou8|,  Ijthink  there  is  but  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  beds.  It 
is  possible  that  Powell  includes  a  portion  of  the  Fort  Benton  group 
wiUi  the  Henry's  Fork,  as  some  of  the  fossils  would  seem  to  indicate. 
It  is  more  likely,  however,  that,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  life  of 
the  Dakota  group  is  extended,  we  will  find  that  paleontological  lines 
cannot  be  sharply  drawn,  and  that  we  will  have  to  divide  the  Creta- 
ceous formation  lithologically.  The  following  genera  of  fosMl  plants 
are  represented  in  the  Dakota  group  in  Kansas,  the  Upper  Missouri 
region,  and  in  New  Mexico  and  adjacent  parts  of  Arizona,  Utah,  and 
Colorado :  Sphenopteris^  Salix^  Quercus^  PlantanuSj  and  Phyllites.  There 
are  ether  genera  common  to  Arizona  and  Kansas. 

FrcHU  what  has  been  written,  I  think  it  is  evident  that  Powell's  Henry's 
,  Fork  group  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  should  be  so* 
ealled,  especially  as  King  has  called  it  so  at  the  typical  locality  men- 
tioned by  Powell. 

The  formation  has  been  recognized  without  difficulty  in  British 
America,  in  Arizona,  Kansas,  New  Mexico,  Wyoming,  and  Montana. 

Cot^  in  the  Dakota  group. — In  the  report  for  1874, 1  noticed  the  ex- 
istence of  lignite  in  the  Dakota  group,  just  below  the  upper  massive 
sandstone.  This  lignitic  band  seems  to  be  persistent  in  this  portion  of 
the  West^  as  in  Eastern  Colorado.  At  most  localities  the  poal  is  of  no 
eeoDomic  importance.  In  the  canon  of  Uncompahgre  Eiver,  below  the 
Bioath  of  the  Dallas  Fork,  there  is  a  bed  of  coal  which  has  been  changed 
to  anthracite  by  a  dike  of  trachy  tic  rock. 

•   MIDDLE  AND  UPPER  CRETACEOUS. 

In  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  until  the 
eafion  is  reached,  there  are  exposures  of  shales  belonging  to  Ko.  2  and 
^0.  3.  They  are  generally  so  much  concealed  that  perfect  sections 
ta&not  be  made.  East  of  the  Uncompahgre  Agency  the  thickness  of  the 
beds  is  about  3,000  feet.  At  the  base  are  the  black  shales  of  No.  2  and 
'So,  3,  with  characteristic  fossils.  Above  these  are  yellow  and  light- 
gny  shales,  passing  into  more  arenaceous  layers  that  are  exposed  near 
Uie  top.  In  the  latter,  near  the  summit  of  the  divide  between  Uncom- 
pahgre and  CeboUa  Creek,  there  are  bands  of  lignite.  It  is  of  rather 
peer  quality  as  far  as  seen,  crumbling  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. On  the  west  side  of  the  Uncompahgre,  only  the  lower  part  of  the 
series  shows,  while  on  the  divide  just  mentioned  we  have  a  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  forming  the  top  of  the  ridge.  It  is  the 
only  place  .in  the  district  where  it  occurs.  As  we  go  west  from  the 
Uncompahgre,  on  the  Uncompahgre  plateau,  the  shales  soon  disappear, 
And  the  Dakota  comes  to  the  surface,  on  account  of  a  slight  monoclinal* 

*lTe8*8  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition ;  Geological  Report,  p.  85. 
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fold,  the  axis  of  which  is  approximately  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
IJncompabgre  Biver.  Toward  the  soathern  end  of  the  plateaa  there 
are  remoants  of  the  shales,  as  at  station  15,  which  give  a  more  brok^ 
appearance  to  the  sarface.  Between  Dallas  Fork  of  the  Uncompahgie 
and  the  San  Jaan  Mountains,  the  lower  portion  of  the  shales  forms 
ronnded  hillocks  between  the  branches  of  the  stream. 

Near  the  base  of  Lone  Gone  on  the  north,  remnants  of  the  shales 
are  again  seen,  extending  northward.  These  will  be  described  by  Mr. 
Holmes. 

On  the  highest  peak  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal  is  a  capping  of  sandstones 
and  shales,  all  very  much  metamorphosed.  They  are  probably  a  portion 
of  No.  2  Cretaceous,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Dakota  group.  In  the  eruption  of  the  rock  they  were  evidently  net 
broken  through,  as  the  lower  rocks  were,  but  were  carried  to  the  summit 
of  the  mass.  In  other  peaks  near  the  one  just  referred  to,  patches  ot 
black  metamorphosed  shales  are  seen  on  the  sides  of  the  peaks  im- 
bedded in  the  eruptive  rock. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


EBUPTIVE    ROCKS— TEACHORHEITBS—BREOCIA—POE- 

PHYEITIC  TRACHYTE— BASALT. 

The  volcanic  areas  of  the  district  are  readily  divisible  into  three 

1st*  Those  covered  with  a  flow  of  trachytes,  partially  described  nnder 
le  head  of  Trachorheites  in  the  Report  for  1874.    These  are  in  many 

underlaid  by  a  trachytic  breccia. 
2d.  The  areas  of  porphyritic  trachyt^. 
3d.  Basaltic  areas. 

TBAOHOBHEITES. 

Id  the  description  of  the  sonth  side  of  the  Gnnnison  River,  in  a  pre- 

ling  chapter,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  region 
ra8  covered  with  trachytic  rock,  forming  plateaus  and  mesas  between 
le  different  streams  tributary  to  the  Gnnnison  from  the  south.  The 
>arce  of  the  lava-flows  is  somewhere  in  Dr.  Endlich's  district,  where 
lese  volcanic  rocks  prevail  to  a  much  greater  extent.  Dr.  Endlich's 
»port  for  1874  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  rocks.  He  has 
livided  them  into  four  groups,  as  follows : 

Kg.  1.  White,  yellow,  green,  orange,  red,  brown,  and  gray  trachytes, 
leeomposing  r^ulily,  frequently  weathering  in  picturesque  forms. 

No.  2.  Bed  and  brownish  stratified  trachyte  ^  not  infrequently  con- 
uned  interstrata  of  obsidian  and  of  pitchstone  resembling  obsidian. 

lidite  is  the  predominant  one  of  the  segregated  minerals.     Small 

istals  of  brown  to  black  mica  occur  dispersed  throughout. 

No.  3.  Upper  J  red  to  brown  trachyte ;  lower,  red  to  brown  trachyte, 
imioated. 

No.  4.  Trachytes  variable  in  lithological  characteristics,  red  stratum 

low,  variegated  beds  next,  and  rhyolite,  dolerite,  and  basalt  above, 
latter  members  not  in  such  continuous  masses  nor  in  so  regular  sue- 
ion  as  those  below. 

Along  the  Gnnnison  the  rocks  seem  to  represent  a  portion  of  No.  2. 
flThe  following  section  gives  the  snccession  of  the  rocks,  and  it  will  be 

^D  that  they  agree  more  closely  with  those  of  Dr.  Endlich's  group  No. 

than  with  any  of  the  others.  It  is  possible  that  a  portion  of  No.  3 
jiDay  be  represented  in  some  places  : 

1.  Hard  gray  laminated  trachyte. 

2.  Obsidian  porphyry. 

3.  Spheralitic  and  porphyritic  obsidian. 

4.  Brown  to  purplish  red  rhyolitic  trachyte. 

5.  Purple  vesicular  rhyolitic  trachyte. 

6.  Bluish-gray  laminated  rhyolitic  trachyte. 

It  will  be  noticed,  when  the  heights  of  the  plateaus  are  compared, 
that  there  is  a  general  slope  to  the  east  and  northeast.    The  thickness  of 
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fer  considerably  from  each  other  in  detail,  bat  there  was  a  general  re- 
semblance. All  were  more  or  less  porphyritic,  and  in  some  places  their 
trachytic  character  was  nndoabted.  In  the  absence  of  any  microscopic 
or  chemical  analyses  of  the  rocks,  I  inclnded  them  all  under  the  general 
heading  of  porphyritic  trachyte.  In  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  we  have  rocks 
similar  to  those  of  Moant  Marcellina  and  other  groups  west  of  the  Elk 
Moontains.  As  their  mode  of  occurrence  is  the  same,  I  have  adopted 
the  same  name.  It  is,  of  course,  provisional,  as  the  rocks  have  never 
been  critically  examined.  All  the  specimens  collected  on  the  Sierra  la 
Sal  were  lost,  and  therefore  no  complete  description  of  them  can  be 
given.  The  following  remarks  are  given  simply  as  a  sketch,  as  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains  was  not  visited,  and  the  limited  time  we 
had  to  examine  this  interesting  locality  precludes  our  giving  as  detailed 
a  description  as  I  could  wish.  £nough,  however,  was  seen  to  leave  no 
doabt  as  to  the  structure  of  the  mountains,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
MoQDt  Marcellina  and  its  surrounding  groups,  (see  Eeport  for  1874,  pp. 
163, 168,)  and  the  Elk  Mountains,  viz,  eruptive.  By  this,'  I  mean  that 
the  sedimentary  strata  have  been  lifted  up  by  eruptive  rock,  which  has 
broken  through  them  in  some  places,  and  in  others  is  seen  only  as  the 
result  of  subsequent  erosion.  In  the  Eeports  for  1873  and  1874,  the 
eruptive  character  of  the  Elk  Mountains  is  frequently  referred  to.*  la 
that  region  there  is  so  much  complication,  the  sedimentaries  being  over- 
turned and  penetrated  by  dikes  in  every  direction,  that  it  is  only  when 
we  glance  at  the  range  generally  that  we  begin  to  comprehend  its  struct- 
nie.  In  the  isolated  groups  southwest  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  described 
in  the  Report  for  1874,  (pp.  163-168,)  there  is  more  simplicity,  the  struct- 
ure being  much  more  apparent.  Even  there,  however,  there  are  diifii- 
calties  met  with  in  the  study  of  the  mountains,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  the  line  of  junction  between  the  volcanic  rocks  and  the  surround- 
iDg  sedimentaries  is  generally  concealed  by  the  d4bri8  from  the  peaks. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  centers  of  eruption  close  to  each  other,  and 
nomerous  dikes  radiating  from  the  main  masses. 

In  the  Sierra  la  Sal  the  structure  is  comparatively  simple,  and  there 
can  be  no  jdonbt  of  the  eruptive  character  of  the  mountains. 

As  a  group,  the  mountains  are  isolated,  and  rise  for  5,000  to  6,000  feet 
above  the  general  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  As  we  approach 
the  peaks,  sedimentary  beds  rise,  and  form  the  lower  outstanding 
eastern  peaks,  dipping  steeply  to  the  eastward.  At  one  place  there  is  a 
capping  of  sedimentaries  on  the  summit  of  the  peak,  showing  that  they 
onoe  extended  over  the  mountains.  The  general  trend  of  the  mount- 
ains is  about  north  and  south  as  a  whole,  but  we  find  that  they  aro 
separable  into  three  groups,  which  seem  to  mark  three  centers  of  great- 
est uplift  There  are  three  high  areas  of  volcanic  rock  separated  by 
saddles  of  sedimentary  rocks,  beneath  which  the  volcanic  rocks  may 
be  connected.  I  shall  take  up  these  groups  in  order,  naming  them 
northern,  middle,  and  southern.  * 

Xarthem  group. — ^This  group  contains  the  largest  number  of  peaks 
and  is  nearest  in  resemblance  to  a  range  trending  approximately  north- 
west and  southeast.  At  the  north  end,  on  the  east  side,  the  red  beds 
(Trias  f )  are  seen  rising  up  and  forming  outlying  peaks,  dipping  steeply 
to  the  eastward.  At  the  south  end,  near  station  67,  is  a  gray  sandstone 
(probably  Dakota  group)  reaching  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  station. 
The  saddle  south  of  the  group  has  an  elevation  of  10,800  feet,  and  is 
probably  underlaid  by  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones,  which  extend 

*B«port  United  States  Geological  Survey  1873,  pp.  59-69,  247-261 ;  Report  United 
SUlM  Gtologicsl  Sarvey  1874.  pp.  55, 63.  70. 
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around  the  western  side  of  the  group,  and  there  dip  to  the  westward. 
The  central  peaks  of  this  northern  group  are  all  trachytic,  and  range 
in  elevation  from  12,000  feet  to  12,600  feet. 

Middle  group, — This  group  lies  due  south  of  the  benter  of  the  north- 
ern group,  and  contains  four  principal  peaks  of  the  following  elevation : 
12,300  feet,  12,724  feet,  12,890  feet,  and  12,980  feet.  The  area  occupied 
is  much  smaller  than  that  of  the  northern  group,  but  it  is  interesting 
from  the  presence  of  sedimentary  beds  on  station  68,  the  highest  x>eak. 
These  consist  of  sandstones  and  shales  very  much  metamorphosed, 
forming  a  capping  to  the  peak.  There  is  at  present  no  connection  wtth 
the  sedimentaries  at  the  base  of  the  peak.  This  remnant  is  horizontal 
in  position,  and  appears  to  have  been  carried  up  by  the  eruptive  mate- 
rial. It  may  be  a  remnant  of  beds  that  once  extended  uninterruptedly  i 
across  the  mountains,  or  it  may  be  that  in  the  upheaval  it  was  torn  ^ 
abruptly  from  the  beds  whose  upturned  edges  rest  against  the  mount- 
ains. 

On  the  sides  of  the  peaks,  just  north  of  station  68,  fragments  of  black 
shales  are  seen  included  in  the  volcanic  rock.  The  eruptive  material 
appears  not  only  to  have  carried  up  fragments,  but  also  to  have  spread 
laterally  and  included  portions  of  the  sedimentary  rocks.  These  beds 
appear  to  be  remnants  of  the  Cretaceous, .and  the  beds  surrounding'  the 
group  are  probably  of  Lower  Cretaceous  age.  The  height  of  the  peaks 
and  the  steepness  of  the  slopes  has  caused  the  accumulation  of  dSbris 
at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  relations 
without  more  time  than  was  at  our  disposal.  Wherever  the  beds  are 
exposed,  they  are  seen  rising  toward  the  mountains. 

Southern  group, — ^This  is  the  smallest  group  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal.  It 
is  a  little  to  the  west  of  south  from  the  middle  group,  and  is  separated 
from  it  by  a  saddle  10,200  feet  in  elevation,  across  which  sandstones  of 
probable  Lower  Cretaceous  age  extend.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  bnt 
one  of  the  peaks  shows  the  volcanic  rock,  viz,  the  highest  peak,  the  ele- 
vation of  which  is  12,004  feet.  The  other  peaks  probably  have  sedi- 
mentary rocks  extending  over  them.  On  the  main  peak  they  extend  to 
about  timber-line,  (11,000  feet,)  and  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides 
of  the  group,  a  sandstone  (probably  Dakota)  is  seen  dipping  away  from 
the  mass  50^  to  60^,  and  flattening  out  as  we  recede  from  the  group. 

From  the  summits  of  the  mountains  little  can  be  determined,  except 
that  the  sedimentary  beds  dip  away  from  them,  as  we  are  so  high  above 
the  surrounding  country.  We  are,  therefore,  left  simply  to  conjecture  the 
exact  age  of  the  beds  on  the  west  side,  being  guided  to  a  certain  extent  by 
our  knowledge  of  the  eastern  side.  Dr.  Newberry,  when  with  MacomVs 
expedition  in  1859,  was  at  Ojo  Verde,  about  twelve  miles  southwest  of 
the  southern  group.  From  the  view  he  obtained  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal^  he 
was  of  the  opinion  that  rocks  of  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Triassic  a^e 
rise  on  the  base  of  tl)e  mountains  from  the  east,  south,  and  southwest. 
He  says,  also,  <'It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  rocks  composing  the 
Colorado  plateau  are  there  locally  upheaved,  precisely  as  around  the 
Sierra  Abajo  and  the  other  isolated  mountains,  which  I  have  already 
before  enumerated."  *  A  closer  investigation  confirms  the  truth  of  this 
opinion. 

The  only  difficulty  met  with  in  the  study  of  this  interesting  region 
is  the  great  amount  of  dShris  that  has  accumulajted  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  There  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  erosion  since 
their  upheaval — probably  glacial,  at  least  in  part  The  erosive  forces 
appear  to  have  had  greater  play  toward  the  north,  for  we  find  thert) 

*  Exploring  Expedition  from  Santa  F^  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Oreen,  p.  93. 
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DO  evidence  of  the  sedimentary  beds  continniDg  across  the  motiutaiDS, 
and  the  red  beds  form  the  sorfaoe  formation  to  the  northeast  and  north, 
aod  even  on  some  of  the  peaks.  This  may  be  explain  4  by  the  fact 
that  the  center  of  greatest  force  was  at  the  north,  and  he  force  of  up- 
heaval being  greater,  broke  the  strata  to  a  greater  extent,  rendering 
them  more  easily  acted  upon  by  eroding  influences.  Whether  any  of 
the  sedimeutaries  extended  across  the  mountains  nninterruptedly  at  all 
points  to  the  north,  we  cannot  say.  They  did  so  at  the  soath,  but  there 
wereiu  all  probability  places  where  the  eraptive  material  broke  entirely 
through,  reaching  the  surface.  At  present  we  find  the  highest  peaks  in 
the  middle  group,  where  there  is  a  capping  of  sedimentary  beds  on  the 
principal  summits  The  elevations  in  the  northern  group  differ  :&om 
those  of  the  middle  group  by  a  few  hundred  feet.  Is  this  difference  due 
simply  to  the  removal  of  the  sedimeutaries  from  the  former  f  If  8o« 
the  two  groups  may  have  had  the  same  original  elevation.  I  think  it 
likely,  however,  that  the  northern  group  was  originally  the  highest. 

A  closer  investigation  than  we  were  able  to  make  would  doubtless 
reveal  dikes,  extending  from  the  main  masses  into  the  sedimeutaries, 
as  in  the  Eik  Mountains  and  adjacent  groups.  The  upheaval  would 
naturally  cause  fractures  across  the  sedimeutaries  and  separations  of 
some  of  the  strata,  which  would  be  filled  with  the  eruptive  material. 
This  would  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence  near  the  surface.  As  we 
descend  we  naturally  expect  to  fiml  less  disturbance  in  the  sedimeuta- 
ries, on  account  of  the  greater  resistance  the  eruptive  material  would 
have  to  overcome.  As  it  uears  the  surface  this  becomes  less,  and  some 
of  the  overlying  beds  may  be  carried  to  the  summit,  as  in  the  case*  of 
itation  G8. 

The  rock  of  the  Salt  Mountains  resembles  that  of  Mount  Marcellina. 
It  is  light-gray  rock — a  feldspathic  matrix,  with  crystals  of  feldspar 
and  hornblende,  giving  it  a  porphyritic  appearance.  In  Mr.  Holmes's 
district  theix3  are  several  eruptive  areas,  in  which  the  rocks  are  of  the 
same  general  character.  These  will  be  described  in  his  report.  The 
Abajo  Mountains  were  not  visited  during  the  season,  but  they  are  of  the 
same  characier  as  the  Sierra  la  Sal.  Dr.  Newberry  visited  them  in 
1859,  and  thus  refers  to  them:*  ^' The  Sierra  is  composed  geologically 
of  ao  erupted  nucleus,  mainly  a  gray  or  bluish-white  trachyte,  some- 
times becoiQing  a  porphyry,  surrounded  by  the  upheaved,  partially 
eroded,  sedimentary  rocks."  He  says,  albO,  that  the  Lower  Cretaceous 
sandstones  and  Middle  Cretaceous  shales  are  exposed  in  all  the  ravines 
leading  down  from  the  mountains,  and  that  the  sedimentary  strata  rise 
on  to  the  trachyte  core,  as  though  it  had  been  pushed  up  through  them. 
This  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  the  Sierra  la  Sal.  In  the  Sierra 
Abajo  there  appears  to  have  been  little  erosion  as  compared  with  the 
bierra  la  Sal.  The  accompanying  sections  (Plate  YIIl)  will  help  in  giv- 
ing an  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  Salt  Mountains. 

Lone  Cone  Mountain  will  be  fully  described  in  Mr.  Holmes's  report,  as 
it  is  an  extension  of  one  of  his  volcanic  groups. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  eruption  that  caused  the  elevation  of  the  Sierra 
la  Sal,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  was  Post-cretaceous,  and  probably 
^-glacial.  When  on  one  of  the  peaks,  I  noticed  what  appeared  to  be 
Toekei  moutonn^  forms  in  the  red  beds  some  distance  to  the  north- 
vest  of  the  mountains.  I  think  it  likely  that  much  of  the  erosion  of  the 
laoautains  was  effected  by  glacial  action.  The  elevation  of  the  mount- 
ains  above  the  surrounding  country  and  the  steepness  of  the  slopes  are 

*  Exploriof^  Expedition  from  Santa  F6  to  Junction  of  Grand  and  Green  Rirers,  p.  100. 
7  0  8 
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both  80  great  that  the  results  of  more  modern  erosion  have  concealed 
the  evidences  of  glacial  action.  A  detailed  study  would  doubtless  reveal 
abundant  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  glaciers. 

The  Sierra  la  Sal  presents  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for  future 
detailed  investigation  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  West,  and  wijl 
well  repay  the  labors  of  the  geologist  who  shall  devote  himself  to  their 
special  study. 

BASALT. 

The  basaltic  areas  of  the  district  are  very  few,  and  are  limited  to  a 
few  cappings  squth  of  the  Gunnison.  One  of  these  is  near  the  White 
Earth,  and  the  basalt  rests  on  granite.  It  was  described  by  Dr.  Endlich 
in  the  Report  for  1874,  (p.  202,  station  7.)  On  the  west  side  of  the  Lake 
Fork,  at  station  2,  there  is  a  capping  of  black  vesicular  basalt,  and  ag^aiu 
at  stations  4  and  5.  In  all  these  localities  it  rests  on  trachyte,  aud, 
although  it  is  at  different  levels,  it  is  evidently  the  same  flow,  aud  all 
probably  of  the  same  age,  being  the  youngest  of  the  volcanics. 

In  preceding  chapters  the  general  description  of  the  areas  has  been 
given. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ECONOMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

The  greater  portion  of  our  district  is  so  covered  with  sedimentary 
formatzoDS  in  which  mineral  deposits,  witli  the  exception  of  coal,  are 
rare.  In  the  Unaweep  caiion,  where  the  trail  crosses  to  the  north  side 
from  the  south,  there  are  some  indistinct  mineral  veins  with  quartz, 
carbonate  of  copper,  and  hematite.  The  Uncompahgre  mountains  are 
penetrated  in  all  directions  bj  veins  of  mineral  matter.  These,  however, 
are  properly  in  Dr.  Endlich's  district  of  1874,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
mines  were  referred  to  by  him  in  his  report  for  that  year.  Since  then, 
however,  a  new  mining  town,  "  Ouray,"  has  been  located  at  the  head  of 
the  Uncompahgre  River,  and  promises  to  be  the  center  of  an  important 
miDiDg  region.  Bat  little  has  been  done  except  to  prospect  and  plan 
the  town.  The  latter  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  little  park,  caused  by  the 
expansion  of  the  valley  below  the  junction  of  two  forks.  Below  the 
town  the  river  passes  through  a  narrow  caiion,  and  the  road  from  Un- 
compahgre park  to  Ouray  in  some  places  follows  the  bed  of  the  stream. 

Lake  City  is  also  a  new  town,  situated  on  the  Lake  Fork  of  the  Gun- 
nison at  the  month  of  Hi^nsen's  (Goodwin)  Creek.  This  locality  is 
described  by  Dr.  Endlich  (Report  1874,  page  23G,)  as  a  mineral-bearing 
re^on,  although  when  he  visited  the  region  there  was  no  town  there. 
What  lodes  were  then  located  were  worked  for  silver.  The  volcanic 
jocks  of  the  TTucompahgre  and  San  Juan  mountains  are  to  a  large  extent 
impregnated  with  mineral  matter. 

On  the  San  Miguel  Biver,  in  the  canon  at  the  edge  and  just  below  the 
mountains,  a  number  of  claims  have  been  located  on  placer  bars.  Little 
has  been  done  beyond  locating  claims.  Much,  and  indeed  the  greater 
part,  of  our  district  is  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  for  the  Ute 
Indians,  and  if  lodes  did  occur  conld  not  be  lawfully  worked  at  present. 

COAL, 

Coal  is  more  widely  distributed  in  the  district  than  either  gold  or 
silver.  The  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  have  in  most  localities  a 
l>and  of  bituminous  coal  or  lignite  below  the  massive  upper  portion.  li\ 
many  places  this  thins  out  and  in  others  is  of  very  poor  quality. 

In  the  Uncompahgre  caiion  a  few  miles  above  the  site  of  the  agency 
this  lignite,  or  rather  bituminous  coal,  has  been  changed  to  a  semi- 
anthracite.  For  the  cadse  of  this  change  we  do  not  have  to  look  far. 
Below  the  coal  on  the  edge  of  the  river  is  a  bed  of  trachyte,  evidently 
intmsive.  The  coal  is  distinctly  laminated,  is  black,  has  a  submetallic 
luster,  and  en boidal  fracture.  The  following  analysis -has  been  made 
by  Dr.  P.  M.  Endlich  : 

Per  cent. 

Wtter I.Hr. 

Fixed  carbon -: 77.3*2 

A^h ^ 10.12 

Vojttile  matt«n  bj  difftrence 10  70 

lOO.OJ) 

BpecAc  gravity '•''^ 
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It  will  not  coke. 

In  the  divide  between  the  Uncompahgre  Hiver  and  Oebolla 
coal  is  fonnd  in  Upper  Cretaceous  strata.    The  Indian  trail 
directly  over  the  outcrop. 

The  coal  is  soft,  breaks  down  readily  on  exposure  to  the  atmospb 
and  has  a  dull  luster.    The  following  is  the  analysis  by  Dr.  EndlieLt  z 


Water T 

Fixed  carbon w 41  .7:2 

Ash 7.6U 

Volatile  matters  by  difference <4:1.4^ 


lOO.OO 

Specific  gravity  1.45. 

This  coal  may  be  characterized  as  a  free-burning,  non-coking,  bitu^oii- 
nous  coal. 

No  mining  has  been  attempted  at  either  locality.  The  blacksmirli  at; 
the  Uncompahgre  agency  has  tried  both  coals,  but  with  little  sucoes^^. 

SALT. 

As  noted  in  previous  portions  of  the  report,  salt  is  found  in  SiDl>a.d's 
Valley,  at  the  head  of  Salt  Greek,  a  branch  of  the  Dolores.    It  npi>ea 
to  impregnate  the  sandstoi^s  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  and 
Trias,  and  the  water  of  Salt  Creek  is  strongly  saline. 

CATALOGUE  OF  MINERALS. 

The  catalogue  of  minerals  is  naturally  small ;  there  is  tio  catalo|^e 
of  rocks,  all  specimens  having  been  lost  at  the  Dolores  supply  caiop. 

Agate.  In  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison  Rirer  and  southward  between  White  Earth  Creek 
and  the  Uncompahg^re  River. 

Amphibolb  noRNBLENDB  in  the  volcanic  rocks  included  in  the  breccia  alon^r  the  Gnnnison 
River.  lu  acicular  crystals  in  the  porphyrilic  trachyte  of  the  Sierra  Ik  Sal  aud  Ix>x>c 
Cone. 

Calcite.  In  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley,  in  red  sandstones  near  Una- 
weep  Canon. 

Chalcedony.  South  side  of  Gunnison  River  in  trachyte. 
Coal: 

Ligmite  in  the  Dakota  sandstones  west  of  the  Uncompagre  River  and  in  the  cafion  of  the 

San  Miguel  River. 
BUuminoua  coal  (Lignite)  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  sandstones  in  the  divide  between  the 

Uncompahgre  River  and  Cebolla  Creek. 
Stmi-antkracUe  in  the  canon  of  Uncompahgre  River  below  Uncompahgre  Park. 

Orthoclase  and  undetermined  varieties  along  the  Gunnison  River  above  the  Grand  Canos, 

'°  Unnweep  Canon,  and  in  granitic  outcrops  on  the  Uncompaligie  Plateau. 
^°^'J^®''"*lned  variety  in  porphyritic  trachyte  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal  and  Lone  Cone. 
Aftnuitne.  Jn  rhyolite  and  obsidian  on  south  side  of  Guniiisun   River  between  White 
n^w  i^/i    •^^  Cebolla  Creeks. 

^*lu\  In  mineral  veins  at  the  head  of  Lake  Fork  of  Gunnison  River  and  near  Ouiav, 
nr^w  ^     T        .^^  o^  **»«  Uncompahgre  River. 
GKr^siVw''  P'*f«r  bars  on  the  San  Miguel  River. 

ceoufl     K  V^P®'  CarbonifiBrous  rocks  of  the  Dolores  River  and  Salt  Creek.    In  the  Crrta- 
tity       ^?    .  ^^  ^he  Uncompagre  River.   In  neither  locality  does  it  occur  in  large  quuii- 
H^t^iTE  r s^J\^^^  **  abundant  in  many  places. 

ous  orT  Associated  with  gypsum  and  sulphur  in  sandstones  of  Upper  Carbonifer- 
l>oIor»-  tS'*'®'^  Trias  in  Sinbad's  Valley  near  the  head  of  Salt  Creek,  a  tributary  oi  t'ae 
Hemati-tj^^?*^*'.  n«*r  *»»«  8>«™  la  Sal. 


HoRiinj^^;j»^v;*®«««>««).    In  Unaweep  Calion. 

*•      (See  AmpkiMt.) 
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r}.     Aloog  the  Gannison  Biver  in  Dakota  sandstoDes  above  mouth  of 


(See  0002.) 
Malaciiixe   Cf^ncejm    carbonate  of  capper).    StainiDff  iron  ores  in  Unaweep  Canon,  aflsociated 

with  pjrrite. 
Mica   (iit««e<»va£c;).       Xn  schisto  and  granites  of  the  crest  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  in 

UnAipreep  Oafioo,  and  Uie  granite  exposures  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  north  of  Una- 


Obsidiait.      In  tracli^es  south  of  Gunnison  River. 

Orthoci^aSB.       CSee  Feidtpar,) 

PvRiTEU      Asaociated  with  qaartz  and  hematite  in  Unaweep  CaSon. 

Qdarxz.      In  ^rtuiitea  and  schists  of  the  Gunnison  River  and  Uncompahgre  Plateau,  and  in 

the  red  aandatones  bordering  the  Unaweep  Canon. 
Salt.     CSee  /7a/sf«.) 
Sastdike.      (See  F^^dspar:) 
Sblkkfte.       (See  G^'psuwn,) 
Tufa  (eaic^ireoitsym       At  the  springs  in  White  Eatth  Yallej,  and  in  Uncompahgre  Park. 
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SOOTHEASTERN  DIVISIOiN,  1875. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  P.  V.  HAYDEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Kavember  1,  1876. 

Sib  :  1  bave  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  report  for  1875,  as  geol- 
ogist of  tbe  Soatbeastern  Division  of  the  United  States  Geological  and 
Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  under  your  charge.    In  accord- 
ance with   instructions  received,  I  took  the  field,  starting  from  Denver 
Jane  7,  1875,  aud  returned  to  that  place  after  the  completion  of  the 
vork  asi>i|icued   to  me,  October  12.    During  that  time  an  area  of  12,500 
square  miles   was  surveyed  by  the  party  under  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilson's 
charge,  to  which  I  was  attached  as  geologist.    Toward  tbe  latter  part 
of  the  field-season  fiyg  and  deep  snow  greatly  increased  tbe  difOiculty  of 
the  work,  and  impeded  rapid  progress. 

Id  tbe  sabjoincd  report  you  will  find  included  a  discussion  on  that 
region  lyin^  north  of  the  Bio  Grande  below  Antelope  Park,  and  on  the 
Huerfano  Park.  Both  these  sections  had  been  examined,  partially,  in 
1S74,  but  no  report  was  made  upon  them,  as  they  would  have  consti- 
tuted areas  i>erfectly  isolated  from  the  remaining  portion. 

With  a  view  to  facilitate  the  more  ready  comprehension  of  descrip- 
tions, the  district  of  1875  has  been  separated,  in  this  report,  into  sec- 
tions determined  by  topographical  limits.  Five  such  sections  have  been 
made,  and  to  each  of  them  one  chapter  is  devoted.  The  first  chapter 
treats  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  and  the  Huerfano  region ;  the 
second  of  San  Luis  Valley;  the  third  of 'the  southern  extension  of  the 
Sawatch  Jlange ;  the  fourth  of  Bio  San  Juan  and  its  drainage ;  and 
tbe  fifth  of  the  Post-Ctetaceous  formations  of  the  Trinidad  region,  extend- 
ing from  there  northward  to  the  Spanish  Peaks.  A  ^^  conclusion"  sum- 
marizes the  results  obtained  during  the  season,  and  discusses  the  cor- 
relation of  the  formations  then  examined  with  those  of  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. 

Added  to  tbe  report  is  an  appendix  containing  a  synopsis  of  the  evi- 
dence of  former  glaciers  in  Southern  Colorado  and  a  list  of  minerals 
fonnd  in  that  State,  as  complete  as  possible  up  to  date. 

To  Mr.  A.  D.  Wilson,  topographer  directing,  and  to  Mr.  F.  Bhoda, 
his  assistant,  I  wish  here  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  their  aid 
and  co-operation  during  the  summer. 

To  3Ir.  W.  il.  Holmes  I  am  indebted  for  tbe  preparation  of  illustrations, 
S(^4ions,  and  maps. 

Hoping:  that  this  report  may  meet  your  requirements,  I  have,  sir,  the 
honor  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant. 

FEEDEEIC  M.  ENDLICH. 
Dr.  P.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Geologht-in-charge. 
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GEOLOGICAL  REPORT  ON  THE  SOUTHEASTERN  DISTRICT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  district  assigned  to  onr  party  during  tbo  fiald-Reason  for  1875 
extended  from  lougitade  104°  30'  west  to  longitude  108^  west,  was  bor- 
dered on  tbe  Bonth  by  north  latitude  30^  45^,  and  on  the  north  by 
north  latitade  37^  50^  On  the  west  side  it  connected  with  the  work 
of  1874,  and  an  the  north  with  that  of  1873.  From  June  7,  we  were  in 
tbe  field  until  October  12,  and  during  that  time  tbe  district  apix>rtioned 
to  Ds  was  Borveyed  topographically  and  geologically,  we  having  covered 
an  area  of  12,500  square  miles. 

Altboogh  the  mountain  groups  were  not  so  massive  as  during  tLe 
preceding  year,  and  there  was  a  smaller  number  of  very  high  peaks, 
yet  tbe  more  diversified  character  of  the  eatire  region  proved  very 
satisfaetory  to  the  party  exploring.    Approaching  from  the  great  plains 
westward  toward  the  mountains,  the  foot-hills  are  first  encountered, 
diflfering  in  their  general  features  from  those  farther  north.    Neither 
the  rugged,  precipitous  ascents  of  the  Colorado  Springs  region  nor  the 
classical  ^^  hog- backs"  near  Golden  were  represented.    A  long  line  of 
broken,  plateau  like  bluffs  stretches  for  twenty-five  miles  westward  until 
the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Kauge  is  reached.    Monotonous  in  shape,  mo- 
notonous in   the  ever-repeated  change  of  sandstone  with  ^hale  and 
shale   with   sandstone,  they  offered  but  few  good  points  either  lor 
topographer  or  geologist.    At  one  locality,  however,  this  was  altered, 
at  the  Spanish  Peaks.    These  old  landmarks,  that  perpetuate  in  their 
name  the  fame  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  Colorado  under  Corouado,  lift 
their  heavy  forms  high  above  all  surrounding  them.    Although  their 
peers  in  beauty  and  height  are  not  far  distant,  yet  they  are  sufficiently 
far  to  allow  these  volciinic  monuments  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
eye  of  one  advancing  toward  them  from  the  plains.    Numerous  settle- 
ments have  been  made  along  the  edge  of  these  foot-hills  and  within  them, 
in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  they  contain.    Mexicans  and  Americans, 
by  way  of  distinction,  follow  either  agricultural  pursuits  or  raise  sheep. 
Still  going  westward,  we  leave  tbe  foot-hills,  and  are  at  the  base  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Range.  Beginning  at  Poncho  Pass,  it  runs  east  of  south 
for  more  than  130  miles.    Its  high  peaks,  presenting  tbe  boldest  out- 
lines, look  very  forbidding  when  seen  standing  in  relief  against  the  sky. 
The  evenness  of  the  most  elevated  points,  the  symmetry  of  form,  and 
the  fields  of  snow  that  never  disappear  entirely,  lend  this  range  a  charm 
that  can  never  be  forgotten  by  one  who  has  ever  seen  it.    Ascending 
tbe  highest  mountain  of  the  range,  Blanca  Peak,  we  have  a  view  that 
richly  repays  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  the  climb.    Looking  west,  we 
see  beyond  the  broad  expanse  of  San  Luis  Valley  the  mountains  of  the 
Sawatch  Range,  farther  on  still  the  Uncompabgre  group  and  the  black, 
nigged  peaks  of  the  Quartzite  Mountains.    To  the  south,  tbe  level  plain 
of  San  Luis  gives  us  an  idea  of  distance,  and  the  two  small  round  hills 
that  later  we  meet  as  Mount  San  Antonio  and  Ute  Peak  look  insignifi- 
cant when  viewed  through  the  haze  of  fifty  miles.    A  little  east  of  south 
the  namerons  peaks  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  present  themselves  in  a 
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regular  row,  diverging,  however,  as  the  distance  increases.  Foot-hills 
and  plains  to  the  east  are  far  below  us,  and  the  latter  are  finally  lost|  | 
merging  into  the  sky.  Descending  westward,  we  are  in  Ihe  San  LaigJ 
Valley,  with  its  sand  and  its  sage-brush.  Where  water  is  plenty  tl^ere^ 
the  valley  is  agreeable.  It  is  our  plan  to  survey  this  when  the  weather 
is  cooler,*  and  we  push  on  to  the  Sawatch  Eange.  A  high  volcanic  pla- 
teau we  find,  with  isolated  points  that  command  the  country.  Miles 
upon  miles  are  above  timber-line,  while  the  remainder  is  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  fir  and  spruce.  Snow  greets  us  every-; 
where  in  dark  and  hidden  corners,  to  which  the  sunlight  in  vain  at- 
tempts  to  penetrate.  Crossing  from  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  to 
those  of  the  Pacific  Oc^an,  by  way  of  Weeminuche  Pass,  we  see  the 
west  side  of  our  plateau.  Viewed  from  there,  the  steep  slopes,  cut 
by  many  a  deep,  precipitous  caiion,  present  a  picture  of  peaks  innumer- 
able, not  much  higher,  often,  than  the  main  plateau.  Yet,  as  we  are 
several  thousand  feet  below  the  plateau's  level  we  look  up  to  them,  and 
hence  their  appearance  as  mountains.  Along  the  northern  drainage  of 
the  Kio  San  Juan  there  exists  a  beautiful  country.  Good  land,  abun- 
dance of  wood,  and  an  excellent  supply  of  water  we  find  in  these  upper 
valleys.  We  cross  in  succession  one  stream  of  this  region  after  the 
other,  still  traveling  on  westward,  until  we  have  reached  the  Animaa. 
From  there  we  travel  south  and  arrive  at  the  Rio  San  Juan.  Though 
much  water  starts  to  flow  into  this  river,  a  large  portion  of  it  never 
reaches  the  stream.  The  sandstone  bluffs,  with  their  steep,  sandy 
caiions,  swallow  much  of  the  moisture  that  passes  through  them,  and 
small  streams  cannot  exist.  Beautiful  as  the  country  is  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  San  Juan  drainage,  just  so  desolate  is  it  in  ihe  immediate 
vicinity  of  that  river  itself.  Pry,  hot,  and  sandy  is  the  region  through 
which  we  travel  eastward.  After  we  had  completed  the  work  iu  the 
lower  country  we  once  more  ascended  the  plateau  and  found  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  volcanic  area.  Thence  we  passed  through  San  Luis 
Valley,  and  crossing  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  Eange  descended  the  foot- 
hills, where  our  work  for  the  season  ended. 

As  the  character  of  the  country  varied  so  did  the  geology.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  orographic  features  of  any  given  region 
furnish  an  indication  of  the  lithological  nature  of  the  strata  there  found. 
In  a  certain  measure,  therefore,  we  are  enabled  to  predict,  from  the 
trend  and  shape  of  the  hills,  the  geological  formation  that  we  hope  or 
expect  to  find.  Knowing,  for  instance,  that  the  sandstones  of  a  locality 
are  of  Gretaceous  age,  we  can  deduce  from  the  peculiar  shape  of  bluffs 
or  hills  the  conclusion  that  they  are  Gretaceous.  During  1875  these 
characteristic  features  were  especially  noticeable.  Metamorphic  rocks 
form  the  "backbone"  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo,  and  there  we  found  the 
highest  and  steepest  mountains,  while  their  base,  more  gently  sloping;, 
was  composed  of  Garboniferous  strata.  Eastward  from  the  range  the 
isolated,  prominent  peaks,  rising  amid  a  sea  of  sandstone,  betokened 
former  volcanic  activity.  San  Luis  Valley,  with  its  level  surface,  was 
a  sure  indication  of  drift,  and  the  dome-shaped  mountains  at  its  south- 
ern end  could  be  nothing  but  volcanic.  The  extensive  plateau,  rising 
at  places  into  lonely  peaks,  was  but  a  continuation  of  what  we  bad  seen 
during  the  two  years  preceding,  of  the  enormous  trachytic  outflow. 
Beyond  it  the  low  valleys,  the  sandstone  bluffs  separated  by  steep 
canons,  and  the  gulches  washed  down  into  dark  shales,  denoted  Greta- 
ceous. Farther  on,  above  these,  the  original  mesas  that  have  been  cat 
in  every  direction,  indicated  the  advent  of  a  PostGretaceous  period. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  district  surveyed  during 
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1875,  the  sabfoined  reywrt  has  been  divided  into  five  chapters  and  an 
^odix.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  Saugre  de  Gristo  Range  and 
le  Huerfauo  refjrion  ;  the  second  of  San  Luis  Valley ;  the  third  of  the 
iwatcb  Rang^e  ;  the  fourth  of  the  country  lying  ue«r  the  tributaries  of 
[tte  San  Jnan,  aad  the  fifth  of  the  Eaton  Hills  and  their  northern  exten- 
fsion.  In  the  appendix  a  synopsis  of  the  evidences  of  the  glacial  period 
[in  Soatbem  Colorado  and  a  catalogae  of  minerals  of  Colorado  are  gi  ven^ 
[BSi  complete  as  possible  up  to  date.  It  has  seemed  best  to  separate  the 
[district,  irrespective  of  drainage,  as  by  this  means  a  more  satisfactory 
division  coald  be  made.  The  groups  mentioned  contain  formations 
dosely  correlated,  and  in  order  to  present  a  more  general  view  of  the 
entire  sabject,  the  most  important  facts  will  be  reviewed  in  the  "  con- 
elosioD.^ 


CHAPTER    I. 


SANGRE  DE  CRISTO  RANGE  AND  THE  HUERFANO  REGIOJf. 

The  work  of  1875  here  joins  on  to  that  of  1873,  at  Mosco  Pass,  and 
from  there  in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  a  line  leading  to  Rtatton 
83  of  '73.  At  Mosco  Pass  we  find  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountains 
the  red  Carboniferous  sandstones*  resting  upon  a  red,  metamorphic  gran- 
ite. This  metamorphic  group  extends  southward,  culminating  in  the 
Sierra  Blanca.  East  of  it  we  find  Carboniferous  strat^i  as  the  oldest, 
which  in  turn  are  followed  by  the  Cretaceous  extending  to  the  border  of 
the  plains.  Isolated  patches  of  volcanic  rocks,  trachyte  and  basalt,  are 
found  at  various  places  in  the  Huerfano  drainage.  Some  of  the  most 
)>rominent  among  them  are  the  Sheep  Mountains.  Farther  south  the 
Spanish  peaks  rise  far  above  the  Cretaceous  beds,  through  which  they 
have  broken.  Continuing  southward  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  we 
see  that  its  "  backbone  "  is.  formed  by  metamorphic  granite,  which,  how- 
ever, is  frequently  covered  either  by  sedimentary  or  volcanic  rocks.  No 
younger  formation  than  Carboniferous  shows  itself  on  the  west  side  of 
the  range,  while  on  the  east  both  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  may  be 
found.  South  of  Culebra  Peak,  station  116,  the  range  splits,  sending 
two  divisions  in  a  southerly  direction. 

DRAINAGE. 

Huerfano  Valley  is  well  supplied  with  water.  Through  the  central 
portion  of  it  runs  Huerfano  River,  in  a  general  direction  north  of  east. 
It  is  fed  by  streams  flowing  into  it  from  the  north,  which  carr^^  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  water,  and  by  smaller  streams  from  the  south  head- 
ing in  the  detached  volcanic  mountains  east  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range. 
Directly  north  of  Blanca  Peak  (station  8)  is  the  head  of  the  Huerfano 
itself.  Rising  in  a  valley  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  steep  walld 
of  Sierra  Blanca,  the  stream  flows  through  a  fertile  little  bottom,  until, 
east  of  Mosco  Pass,  it  emerges  into  the  broad  valley  known  as  Haer- 
fano  Park.  Settlements  have  sprung  up  along  the  river  and  sheep- 
herds  and  farms  denote  the  thrift  of  the  settlers.  West  of  the  Huerfano 
drainage  are  numerous  small  mountain  streams  that  rise  in  the  high 
mountains,  and,  flowing  but  a  short  distance,  are  soon  lost  in  the  sand 
and  drift  of  San  Luis  Valle5\  Fed  by  snow  and  ice,  their  water  is 
fresh  and  cool,  while  the  metamorphic  rocks  over  which  it  flows  pre- 
serve the  pure  taste.  Rising  near  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass,  southeast 
of  Mosco,  about  16  miles  distant,  is  Sangre  de  Cristo  Creek.  Both 
from  the  north  and  south  small  tributaries  swell  the  quantity  of  water. 
Among  the  former,  Greyback  Creek,  heading  near  station  G  and  flow- 
ing south,  is  the  largest.  Sangre  de  Cristo  Creek  flows  southwest 
near  Fore  Garland,  beiow  which  place  it  leceives  a  large  branch  from 
the  east. 

*  CoDipara  Report  United  UlateB  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  1873,  p.  312. 
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RIO  TRINCHERA. 

Seven  miles  below  the  fort  it  forms  a  junction  with  Ute  Creek,  and 
from  there,  having  a  coarse  2(P  south  of  west,  joins  the  Kio  Grande 
about  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  that  river  and  Bio  Conejos.  The 
quantity  of  water  it  carries  is  su£Scient  to  overcome  the  absorbing  pow- 
ers of  San  Lais  drift  daring  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  All  that  drain- 
age heading  between  stations  119  and  122  (Trinchera  Peak)  on  the  west 
dope  of  the  Sangre  de  Cnsto,  forms  Bio  Trinchera  south  of  station  118. 
A  numher  of  creeks  are  again  lost  in  the  drift,  so  that  the  next  stream 
of  importance^  farther  south,  is  Bio  Culebra.  From  station  122  to  sta- 
tion 112  all  the  westward-flowing  waters  of  the  range  belong  to  this 
river.  Three  main  forks  may  be  distinguished:  the  north  one,  heading 
at  Trinchera  Peak,  flowing  in  a  southwesterly  direction  and  joining  the 
next  one  near  the  Mexican  settlement  San  Lais,  which  is  situated  im- 
mediately east  of  the  San  Pedro  mesa:  the  middle  one,  heading  at 
Oulebra  Peak  (station  116),  flowing  north  of  west.  This  fork  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  the  Bio  Galebra,  and  it  joins  the  south  fork,  Bio 
Sieooy  near  its  junction  with  the  northern  branch.  Two  tributaries 
between  are  named  Bio  Yallejo  and  Bio  Oregorio,  respectively. 

At  station  1 12,  Bio  Seco  heads,  first  having  a  westerly  course,  then  turn- 
ing sharply  to  the  north.  It  joins  the  other  branches,  as  stated  above. 
During  its  northerly  flow  it  passes  through  that  long  (twelve  miles) 
valley,  that  is  separated  from  the  San  Luis  Valley  proper  by  the  San 
Pc^ro  mesa.  In  order  to  facilitate  description  I  have  given  the  long 
basaltic  table  that  name,  as  I  could  learn  of  none  existing,  and  shall 
distin^ish,  for  the  same  reasons,  the  cultivated  valley  east  of  it  as 
San  Pedro  Valley.  Four  Mexican  settlements  in  the  valley  testify  to 
its  asricalrural  merits — San  Francisco  on  Kio  Oregorio ;  Ghama  and 
Ban  Pedro  on  Bio  Culebra,  above  the  junction  with  Bio  Vallejo;  San 
Lois  on  the  Culebra,  near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  valley,  and  out- 
aide  of  it  San  Acacio.  From  this  latter  town  the  Culebra  flows  almost 
dae  west,  and  joins  the  Bio  Grande  about  a  mile  south  of  station  105. 
like  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  it  carries  a  goodly  supply  or  water,  and 
though  much  of  it  is  lost  by  irrigation  it  brings  water  into  the  Bio 
Orande  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year.  But  one  more  stream  of  im- 
portance do  we  find  on  the  west  side  of  the  range-^Bio  Costilla.  Head- 
ing aboat  seven  miles  south  of  Costilla  Peak  (station  111),  its  course  is 
toward  the  northwest,  until  when  in  the  center  of  the  sand-drift  area 
of  that  southern  portion  of  San  Luis  Valley,  it  makes  an  abrupt  turn 
to  the  west,  and,  finding  its  way  through  Costilla  Caiiou,  joins  the  Bio 
Grande  at  the  base  of  Ute  Peak  (station  107).  AH  the  tributaries  of 
this  stream  join  it  while  still  in  the  mountains^  and,  good  as  its  supply 
of  water  here  is,  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  consumption  by  irrigation  and 
absorption.  Daring  a  large  portion  of  the  year  Costilla  Caiion  is  per- 
fectly dry.  As  farther  north,  so  here,  too,  a  number  of  creeks  south  of 
the  Costilla  begin  their  run  with  evident  ambition,  but  soon  succumb 
to  drift  and  sand.  Bio  Colorado,  the,  most  southerly  one  of  the  larger 
Btieams  coming  within  our  district,  heads  about  eight  miles  east  of  sta- 
tion 108,  hot,  flowing  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  is  soon  beyond  our 
jurisdiction. 

Crossing  the  Bange  and  traveling  northward  on  its  eastern  side  we 
fiod  the  drainage  of  several  important  streams.  Not  more  than  their 
headwaters  come  within  the  limits  of  this  chapter,  however,  so  the  dia- 
CQSsion  of  their  entire  courses  shall  be  deferred  until  the  proper  place 
therefor  is  reached.    First  the  Canadian  Biver  presents  itself.    All 
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the  (IraiDage  flowing  eastward  between  Costilla  Peak  and  station  111 
belongs  to  tbat  stream.  Between  station  113  and  Trinchera  Peak  tbl 
waters  of  Efo  Purgatorio  head.  Three  main  branches  join  near  statioj 
128,  and  form  the  river.  The  South  Fork  heads  between  station  113  aiM 
Culebra  Peak,  while  the  next  six  miles  farther  north  contain  the  origij 
of  the  Middle  Fork  Qrainage,  and  the  seven  miles  intervening  betwi 
that  and  Trinchera  Peak  send  their  waters  into  the  North  Fork.* 

Immediately  north  of  Trinchera  Peak  heads  Arapaho  Creek.    It 
general  course  is  a  northeasterly  one.    From  the  mountains  betweej 
stations  122  and  120  it  receives  many  small  tributaries;  larger  ones  floV 
northward  into  it  from  the  Spanish  Peaks.    Flowing  from  the  west  intj 
it  are  the  streams  heading  near  and  southwest  of  sUition  5,    On  thj 
northeast  side  of  East  Spanish  Peak  heads  Kio  Santa  Clara.    It  floi 
east  of  north  and  joins  the  Arapaho.    After  the  junction  the  lai 
river  thus  formed  is  called  Rio  Cucharas,  which,  flowing  east  of  norti 
continues  the  course  followed  by  Santa  Clara,  and  joins  the  Huerfano 
Eio  Apishpa  rises  on  th()  southern  slope  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  flow! 
first  east,  then  northeast.     With  this  the  main  streams  of  the  regiot 
discussed  in  chapter  I  are  exhausted.    Some  of  them  are  of  considei 
ble  length,  and  all  of  them  certainly  of  great  importance  to  the  9gricnl 
tural  pursuits  carried  on  in  their  valleys.    As  a  rule  the  soil  of  thei 
valleys  is  good,  and  in  case  the  farmer  is  enabled  to  procure  an  ad< 
qnate  supply  of  water  for  his  purposes  of  irrigation,  nothing,  save  sod 
casualties  to  which  all  agriculturists  are  exposed,  stands  in  the  way 
his  success.    Measurements  approximating  the  lengths  of  these  impoi 
tant  streams  are  herewith  appended,  as  they  furnish  a  criterion  for  tbj 
question  as  to  the  relative  quantities  of  water  carried  by  each.    Thj 
largest  tributaries  are  also  given  for  each  one,  and  the  sum  firstlj* 
these,  secondly  of  the  entire  system  of  large  water-course«,  added  : 


Name  of  river. 

Lenpth  of  rlTcr 
in  milei. 

Lcn'gth  of  main 
tribnrarie*   in 
mile*,  added. 

Total  lenrtbod 

.   main  draiuagfl 

in  Biilea.         J 

nnwrfano..., ............  ............ 

74 
43 
37 
46 
34 
41 
22 

83 
47 

26 

63 

Pancrri'  do  Cristo....... 

90 

IJIo  Galebrn 

99 

irioCoMilin 

72 

l?io  Saui.i  Clara 

94 

Arapaho  Creek. 

104 

Cucbanu 

22 

LENGTH  OF  SOME  TR 

[DUTARIES  IN  M 

IILES. 

Ranere  da  Cristo. ..................  ................ 

Ifame  of  tributary. 

rte  Creek 

Trinchern 

RinReeo 

North  Ko'k     .... 
Spaninh  Creek.. 
Muddy 4. 

?8 

2» 
17 
16 
21 
18 

Cttlchra. ...... 

CoBtilia 

Arapnho 

TTtifltrfaDO 

METAMOKPHICS. 


The  area  above  described  contains  quite  a  considerable  amonnt  of 
metamorphic  outcrops.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  from  the  uuiner- 
OQS  indications  found,  that  metamorphosed  rocks  form  the  main  bulk 

*  The  region  of  the  Par^torio  is  treated  cf  in  chapter  5. 
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of  the  interior  portion  of  the  lower  Sangre  de  Cristo  Riinge,  thouixh  at 
n&Dj  places  sedimeDtarj  beds  of  considerable  thickness  and  volcanic 
\  flows  have  obscured  any  insight.    As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
highest  mountaius  of  the  range  are  formed  by  metamorphics,  among 
which  granites  and  gneissoid  scliists  are  the  favorites.    The  Trinchera 
group,  however,  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  over  13,000  feet  above 
BW-Ievel,  shows  sedimentary  beds  to  the  very  summit.    Station  108, 
12,407  feet,  is  the  highest  volcanic  peak  in  the  range.    Going  south- 
ward from  MoscoPass,  the  metamorphics  follow  the  trend  of  the  moun- 
tains.   Gneiss  and  gneissoid  schists,  with  black  mica,  dip  steeply  to 
the  west  on  the  west  side,  and  are  very  much  contorted  on  the  east 
There  a  coarse-grained,  light-red  granite  sets  in,  upon  which  a  com- 
pass-station was  located  in  1874.    From  that  point  the  same  granite 
ooDtinnes  south  toward  station  G,  which,  at  an  elevation  of  12,341 
feet,  is  located  on  it.    Flesh-colored  orthoclase,  grayish  to  white  quartz, 
silvery  mnscovite,  and  small  crystals  of  white  oligoclase  compose  the 
rock.  In  Greyback  Gulch,  southeast  of  station  6,  this  granite  is  overlaid 
by  red  Carboniferous  sandstone,  but  crops  out  on  the  ridge  leading 
6oatb  towards  station  7.    Southwest  of  Station  G  is  the  Blanca  group. 
Although  ibis  is  but  a  part  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Bange  proper,  it 
stands  out  very  prominently,  by  virtue  of  the  low  passes  both  north 
and  south  of  it,  and  by  virtue  of  the  great  altitude  of  its  highest  points. 
The  mind  of  the  inhabitants  has  seen  fit,  therefore,  to  distinguish  this 
group  by  a  special  name,  aud  it  is  known  as  the  Sierra  Blanca,  or  Gar- 
land Mountains.    In  order  to  retain  the  name,  we  have   called  the 
highest  peak   Blanca  Peak.    Metamorphic  rock  composes  the  entire 
group,  consisting  chiefly  of  hornbleudic  and  micaceous  schists,  very 
irmly  cemeuted  by  a  white  or  grey  quartz.    Stratification  of  some 
regularity  may  be  observed  in  the   masses,  and   as  the  strata  dip 
westward    at   an    angle  of  about  GO^,  their  position   greatly  aided 
the  progress  of  erosion  and  attrition,  and  has  produced  the  sharp 
ridges  of  that  group.    Ascending  the  one  leading  up  from  the  south- 
«ist,  the    effect  of  this    position  is  recognized   very  readily  in   a 
long  ridge  that  may  justly  be  compared  to  a  knife  edge  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.     Station  8,  the  summit  of  Blanca  Peak,  is  14,404  feet  high, 
6,797  feet  higher  than  Fort  Garland.    Toward  the  north  the  mountains 
fall  off  in  a  very  steep  precipice,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  lake  from 
whence  the  headwaters  of  the  Huerfano  find  their  way.    Southeast  of 
the  peak,  at  timber-line,  are  several  small  lakes,  that  at  the  time  of  our 
ascent,  June  19,  1875,  were  still  covered  with  ice.    On  all  sides  of  the 
peak  the  surrounding  metamorphic  rocks  are  traversed  by  white  Tcins 
of  qoartz,  that  show  ramifications  and  other  features  incident  to  any 
metalliferous  veins  of  ore-bearing  regions.    Chlorite  tJikes  the  place  at 
times  of  mica  or  hornblende  in  this  rock,  and  thus  produces  either  a 
protogine  or  a  chloritic  schist.    Local  replacements  of  tbis  kind  are 
very  frequent,  but  probably  could  not  be  traced  with  sufficient  accuracy 
to  be  of  any  value  in  determining  the  character  of  the  material  from 
which  these  metamorphics  derived  their  origin.  -  On  the  west  and  south- 
west sides  the  schist  rocks  are  lost  in  the  sand  and  drift  of  San  Luis 
Valley.    It  is  possible,  though  no  positive  proof  was  found,  that  small 
local  glaciers  may  have  aided  in  forming  the  deep  canons  that  open 
into  the  broad  valley.    They  contain  swift  streams,  of  short  course  only, 
.however,  as  they  are  very  soon  lost  m  the  diluvial  soil  that  they  en- 
coQnter.     Near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  the  hornbleudic  and 
nicaceous  schists  disappear,  and  the  granite  from  station  G  continues 
toathward,  crossing  Sangve  de  Cristo  Creek  above  station  7.    From 
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there  the  granite  continues  on  sonthward,  oyerlaid  on  the  east  by 
trachyte,  and  on  the  west  by  a  small  patch  of   the  same  materiaL 
Farther  on,  the  heavy  beds  of  red  Carboniferous  sandstone  set  in  oflt- 
both  sides,  so  that  in  Indian  Creek  Pass,  only  a  small  outcrop  of  dark*" 
red  granite  is  to  be  found.    This,  too,  is  soon  covered  completely,  and- 
the  summit  of  the  pass  shows  nothing  but  the  red  sandstone.    Again  iti 
appears  on  the  main  divide,  leading  from  Trinchera  Peak  northward  t0| 
sratiou  110.    The  latter  is  located  at  the  northern  terminus  of  a  boMi 
ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  11,757  feet.    A  number  of  p^aks,  granitic,  Ijwl 
ing  between  it  and  Trinchera,  rise  to  an  altitude  of  over  J 2,000  feeUJ 
Continuing  southward  in  a  narrow  strip,  flanked  both  east  and  weat  by  | 
Carboniferous  strata,  the  metamorphic  rocks  make  a  slight  bend  to  ttej 
westward,  leaving  Trinchera  and  the  succeeding  highest  points  to  tli^i 
east.      Sedimentary    strata,    standing   nearly    on    end,    lie    tipped  | 
up  against  the  granite,  and  these  form  the  highest  i)eaks  of   tboj 
range.    So  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  visible  dip  of  the  heavy ; 
granitic   layers    is   a    westerly    one   at    this    locality,    as    is    alao: 
that  of  the  superincumbent  Carboniferous  strata.    Opposite  stations; 
115  and  117,  on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  granite  again  protrudes  i 
from  under  the  Carboniferous.     Erosion  probably  has  carried  away; 
the  strata  that  were  gradually  thinning  out  as  they  neared  the  base  of; 
the  mountains,  thus  exposing  the  metamorphic  rocks  to  view.    Culebra 
])eak  (station  IIG),  14,079  feet  high,  is  within  the  metamorphic  area, 
which,  soon  after  having  swerved  to  the  west,  returns  to  the  center  of 
the  range.    A  general  dip  of  10^  to  15^  westward  may  here  be  observed 
in  the  granite.    South  of  station  113,  located  at  an  elevation  of  13,719 
feet,  the  granite  comes  to  a  close.    A  high  plateau  is  formed  by  an 
overflow    of    trachyte,    which    extends    westward,  and   covers    the 
granite  toward  the  south.    On  the  east  side  Carboniferous  sandstone 
again  overlies  the  metamorphic  rocks.    At  this  locality  there  are  a 
number  of  species  and  varieties  of  rocks  represented.    Similar  to  the 
process  of  substitution  of  one  mineral  by  another,  as  observed  in  the 
Blanca  group,  mica,  hornblende,  and  chlorite  occasionally   exchange 
their  relative  functions,  and  the  result  prodnced  thereby  is  a  constant 
variation  of  the  names  that  a  lithologist  would  apply  to  the  rock. 
Granite,  however,  is  the  basis  of  all  these,  and  nearly,  all  the  varieties 
or  even  species  are  referable  to  it.    True  gneiss  occurs  in  bands  or 
large  masses,  changing  into  mica-schist  and  chloritic  schist.    Swinging 
westward,  around  the  trachytic  plateau,  the  metamorphic  area  oon* 
tinues  south  again.     Stations  112  (12,840  feet)  and  110  (12,684  feet) 
are  both  locat^  within  this  extension.    At  this  locality  the  range  has 
separated,  the  one  spur  continuing  on  farther  south,  while  the  other 
Ibllows  a  southwesterly  course.    On  the  latter  the  two  last-named  sta- 
tions were  made.    To  the  east  of  station  112  the  north  branch  of  Rio 
Costilla  takes  its  rise,  in  a  valley  tnat  separates  the  two  spurs  of  the 
range.    Starting  in  trachyte  it  flows  through  granite  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  distance  it  travels  before  joining  the  smaller  south  fork.    Neither 
spur  of  the  range  is  very  high  here,  so  that  a  very  good  pass  exists 
north  of  Costilla  Peak.    An  old  Indian  trail  leads  over  it,  and  with  bat 
comparatively  a  small  amount  of  work  it  might  be  utilized  as  a  good 
road.  South  of  station  110  the  granite,  which  here  is  of  a  coarse-grained 
variety,  stained  dark  red  on  its  surface  by  the  oxidation  of  magnetite  it 
contains,  is  again  covered  by  a  heavy  mass  of  trachyte  coming  from  the 
south.    Costilla  Peak  (station  111,  12,634  feet  above  sea-level)  is  the  last 
granitic  promontory.    Following  down  the  valley  of  the  Costilla,  which 
several  timesclosesinto narrow graniticcaiionSy  we  reach  the  foot-hills fiili* 
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ing  off  steeply  into  San  Luis  Valley.  Their  edge  rans  nearly  dae  sonth, 
and  their  slopes  mark  the  presence  of  a  strip  of  metamorphic  granite, 
while  the  snoEimit  of  the  range  is  composed  of  trachyte.  Station  108  is 
located  npon  the  latter,  12,467  feet  high,  ^o  definite  data  were  ob- 
tained referring  to  the  dip  of  this  granite,  as  it  Is  very  much  obscured 
by  cleavage.  It  seems,  however,  to  dip  westward.  Many  varieties 
▼ere  noticed  here,  also,  an  evidence  in  favor  of  the  assumption  that  claims 
a  eommon  origin  for  the  metamorphics  of  the  Sangre  de  Oristo  chain, 
and,  so  far  as  is  possible  to  determine,  a  synchronous  metamorphosis. 
Bands  of  typical  gneiss  alternate  at  places  with  micaceous  or  chloritic 
sdiists.  Granite,  from  the  fine-grained  to  the  coarsest  variety,  is  found, 
apimrently  without  any  definite  system  of  arrangement.  The  coarse- 
grained is  prevalent,  containing  often  good-sized  sheets  of  mica  and 
large  masses  of  quartz  and  feldspar  (orthoelase).  Quartz  veins  trav- 
erse the  granite  in  several  directions,  of  which,  perhaps,  the  strike 
northeast  to  southwest  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  frequent.  Indica- 
tkms  of  ore  were  found  in  these  veins,  and  will  be  mentioned  at  the 
proper  place.  With  tliis  the  metamorphic  area  of  the  region  which  is 
discasaed  in  this  chapter  is  ended.  A  synopsis  of  the  facts  observed 
presents  the  condasion  that  the  metamorphics  of  the  lower  Sangre  de 
Grtsto  owe  their  existence  to  an  alteration  of  the 

BILXTRTAN. 

Iforth  of  the  Arkansas  Biyer  the  Silurian  formation  occurs.**    From 
there  it  crosses  the  river  toward  the  south,  and  is  last  seen  as  such  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  Range.    In  its  stratigraphical 
relations  it  is  conformable  with  the  overlying,  younger  formations, 
wherever  it  has  been  there  observed.    We  have  evidence,  therefore, 
that  it  exists  but  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  raufre,  cov- 
ered by  the  Carboniferous ;  among  the  latter  the  strata  of  red  sand- 
stones that  belong  thereto.    Going  south  into  the  range,  we  find  that 
the  sandstones  still  remain,  form  a  large  bulk  of  the  mountains  in  fact, 
bat  the  Silurian  and  the  lowest  Garboniferous  have  disappeared.    At 
the  same  time,  we  observe  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  range 
^er  from  those  not  much  farther  north,  where  they  underlie  the  Silu- 
rian.   So  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  granites  and  schists  of  the 
Saogre  de  Oristo  show  stratoid  relations  conformable  with  those  of  the 
Boperincumbent  sedimentary  beds.    They  furthermore  form  the  "  core** 
of  tlwrnonntain  chain,  holding  the  same  relative  position  with  reference 
to  yoanger  formations  that  Silurian  or  Devonian  would  hold.    It  seems 
possible,  therefore,  that  during  the  progress  of  an  extensive  metamor- 
phosis, the  Silurian,  and  perhaps  lowest  Garboniferous  strata,  furnished 
the  material  for  the  existence  of  our  present  granites,  gneisses,  and 
schists  at  that  locality.    It  is,  so  far  as  I  know  the  region,  impossible  to 
prove  any  hypothesis  of  this  kind,  but,  considering  the  analogous  oc- 
carrence,  the  absence  of  all  formations  older  than  the  Middle  Garbonif- 
erous, and  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  older  formation  only  a 
short  distance  farther  north,  I  think  the  assumption  is 'entitled  to  further 
investigation.    A  similar  case  was  observed  during  1874,t  but  in  that 
instance  the  solution  was  by  far  easier  than  in  this  one. 

'Beport  United  States  Geological  ftnd  Geogrrapliieal  Sarvey  1873,  p.  908. 
i  B0poik  Uniled  flUtos  QMlogiaftl  and  Qeoiraphical  Surrey  1874,  p.  190. 
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OABBONXFEBOtrS. 

A  groap  that  I  refer  to  the  Lower  Garboniferons  occars  oear  Trio- 
chera  Peak.  At  the  time  we  were  examioiDg  that  region,  the  groaod 
was  covered  with  more  than  a  foot  of  snow,  so  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigations was  not  qaite  as  satisfactory  as  might  have  been.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  a  greyish-brown,  compact  shale,  sandy  in  part, 
was  underlying  the  red  Garboniferons  sandstones  conformably,  and 
formed  the  summit  of  Trinchera  as  well  as  the  highest  peaks  immedi- 
ately south.  Blue  limestones  occurred  with  it.  So  far  as  could  be  de- 
termined, the  dip  of  these  strata  is  to  the  east,  at  an  angle  of  60^  to 
70^.  I  consider  this  group,  of  which  I  have  seen  too  little,  however, 
to  be  positive,  analogous  to  the  well-established  gypsiferous  strata  of 
other  localities  and  the  members  below  it.  Its  horizontal  extent  is 
small,  but  even  from  considerable  distance  the  change  in  the  formation 
can  be  noticed.  This  is  the  only  outcrop  of  older  Carboniferous  form- 
ations that  occurs  throughout  the  district.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  extensive  area  surveyed,  the  numerous  exposures  of  strata,  and 
masses  in  canons  and  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  it  is  surprising  that  during 
1874  and  1875,  not  more  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations  have  been  found. 
The  only  conclusion  possible  to  arrive  at  is,  that  they  do  not  exist  in 
the  regions  examined.  Whether  the  material  that  composed  them  has 
been  metamorphosed,  or  whether  they  never  were  deposited  there,  are 
questions  that  will  require  a  long  time  to  solve.  Gertain  it  is,  that  the 
volcanic  action  having  occurred  in  the  two  districts  mentioned,  is  of 
enormous  extent,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  evidence  that  much  of 
the  metamorphosing  process  must  have  occurred  at  a  comparatively 
old  geological  period,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  but  little 
groof  of  volcanic  or  Plutonic  eruption  that  may  have  occurred  at  the 
same  time. 

Bed  Carboniferous  sandstone. — In  the  report  of  1873,  p.  349,  the  heavy 
beds  of  red  sandstone  north  of  Arkansas  Eiver  have  been  referred  to 
the  Garboniferons.  The  same  view  has  been  held  as  regards  the  region 
near  Bio  Animas,  explored  in  1874.  As  will  be  observed,  however,  no 
positive  palffiontological  evidence  indicating  beyond  a  doubt  the  age  of 
this  group  was  obtained  during  those  two  years,  and  the  position  of  the 
same  was  mainly  based  upon  stratigraphical  evidence.  In  1875  the 
necessary  evidence  was  found,  however,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined 
pages,  and  it  is  without  reserve,  therefore,  that  this  sandstone  is 
placed  in  its  present  position.  Had  it  been  possible  to  make  more  de- 
tailed examinations  at  the  localities  that  furnished  this  proof,  no  doubt 
a  large  number  of  interesting  fossil  species  could  have  been  collected. 
As  it  was,  a  sufficiency  of  material  was  obtained  to  warrant  a  positive 
assertion.  Besides  the  observations  made  by  myself,  I  have  incident- 
ally heard  of  others  corroborating  them.  I  regret  that  I  have  been  un- 
able to  receive  the  material  from  others  in  such  shape  that  it  could  herein 
be  presented,  so  merely  mention  the  fact.  The  distribution  of  this  red 
Garboniferons  or  '< Arkansas"  sandstone  is  a  very  wide  one.  It  forms  a 
large  portion  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  range,  north  of  Mosco  Pass,  and 
continues  from  there  nearly  to  the  southern  border  of  the  1875  district. 
Station  62  of  1874  is  located  upon  this  sandstone,  and  from  there  its  east- 
ern limit  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  toward  the  Blanca  group,  near 
the  Sheep  Mountains,  upon  one  of  which  station  4  was  made ;  it  again 
spreads  farther  toward  the  east,  appearing  on  the  summit  of  Sangre  de 
Gristo  Pass.  The  larger  portion  of  Yeta  Pass  runs  in  it,  and  farther 
south  Indian  Greek  Pass  is  in  it  entirely.  .  Gontinoing  southward  it 
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flanks  the  metamorphic  center  of  the  range  on  either  side,  dipping  with 
the  slope  of  the  mountains..  There  it  reaches  a  verj  considerable  ver- 
tical development,  which  lets  the  foot-hills  composed  of  it  appear  like 
small  moantoins.  On  the  west  side  of  the  range  we  find  it  lor  the  last 
time  opposite  station  113,  bat  isolated  patches  occnr  nearly  as  far  sonth 
as  Costilla  Peak.  East  of  the  range  its  horizontal  distribution  is  greater. 
Extending^  toward  the  southeast  from  station  5  it  underlies,  although  in 
an  abnormal  position,  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  confining 
itself  farther  on  to  the  eastern  slope  of  {he  range,  however. 

Gommeocingon  the  west  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  Range,  sonth  of 
Mofioo  Pass,  the  first  outcrop  of  this  sandstone  occurs  on  Ute  Greek, 
near  the  baae  of  the  Blanca  group.    It  is  but  an  isolated  patch,  resting 
en  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  these  mountains.    Northwest  from  that 
point,  in  Orejback  Gulch,  we  first  find  it  again,  this  time  as  a  spur  of 
the  large  mass  that  runs  to  the  summit  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  Pass. 
Biding  to   this  summit  from  the  east  side,  we  travel  over  Lower  Greta- 
eeons  ontil  the  pass  is  reached.    There  suddenly  the  yellow  color  of 
the  sandstones  changes  to  deep  red,  and  interstrata  of  argillaceous  shale 
appear.     The  first  view  presenting  itself,  after  crossing  the  summit,  is 
that  of  vertical  walls  standing  out  prominently  from  the  steep  slope  of 
the  moaotains  on  the  north  side.    At  first  sight  they  appear  like  dikes. 
They  are  dark  in  color,  and  weathered  partly  in  grotesque  forms. 
Small  ciavities  eroded  into  the  rock  are  suggestive  also  of  volcanic  ma- 
terial, bat  npon  examination  these  walls  prove  to  be  composed  of  sand- 
stone.    Descending  farther  along  the  road  toward  Fort  Garland,  tfaie 
best  exposures  will  be  found  on  the  north  side.    The  vertical  dip  grad- 
ually changes  into  an  easterly  one,  steep  at  first,  but  sloping  more 
gently  as  we    proceed.     Trachyte,  of  almost  white  color,  very  com- 
pact, and  closely  resembling  that  of  station  4,  forms  a  basis  for  the 
strata  to  rest  upon.    This  trachyte,  a  spur  of  the   large  mass  imme- 
diately sooth,  continues  northward,  forming  the  highest  portion  of  a 
ridge  leading  up  to  station  6.    Mention  has  been  made  of  this  fact, 
becanae  immediately  after  passing  through  this  volcanic  rock  we  find 
ooraelves  again  in  the  sandstone  area,  the  strata  of  which  this  time, 
however,  are  dipping  toward  the  west.     We  have,  therefore,  in  this 
instance  an  anticlinal  fold,  the  apex  of  which  has  cither  been  broken 
by  the    emptive  material,  or  has  been  gradually  eroded  away.    A 
small,  synclinal  fold  now  occurs  in  the  sandstones  and  shales,  in  which 
the  interstrata  of  limestone  participate.     Dipping  steeply  from  both 
aides,  a  small  trough  is  formed  in  the  sandstone,  the  more  westerly 
strata  of  which  dip  eastward  at  an  angle  of  about  4o^.    Soon,  how- 
ever, (farther  west,)  the  prevailing  dip  asserts  itself,  and  it  assumes 
the  westerly  direction,  until  the  sandstones  and  limestones  come  in 
contact  with  the  metamorphic  granite.    This  continues  for  some  dis- 
tance ;  then  the  sandstone  is  covered  by  trachytic  rock,  which  in  turn 
finally,  below  station  7,  disappears  under  the  prevalent  drift  of  San 
Luis  Valley. 

So  as  to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  stratigraphical  conditions  ob- 
served on  the  north  side  along  the  road  over  Sangre  de  Gristo  Pass,  a 
section  (Section  I)  is  given.  In  it  the  various  beds  of  sandstone,  shaly 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  the  metomorphic  and  volcanic  rocks  are  dis- 
tinguished. Starting  again  from  near  the  head  of  the  pass  we  observe 
four  heavy  beds  of  a  very  compact  sandstone  (a),  separated  by  others 
of  less  compact  structure.  These  four  are  the  ones  described  as  having 
the  dike-like  appearance.  From  a  vertical  dip  tbey  gradually  change  to 
an  easterly  one,  which  is  continued  in  the  heavy  underlying  beds  of 
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limestone  (b).  Under  theae  is  a  series  of  red  sandstone  strata.  Very 
near  the  junction  of  the  two,  in  the  limestone,  numeroas  specimens  of 
Froductus  semireticulattis  were  found  in  paHtu.  After  the  sandstones 
nnderlying  follow  two  beds  of  limestone  (o),  separated  by  another  sand- 
stone  (d).  Immediately  under  the  second  limestone- bed,  so  far  as  could 
be  observed,  occurs  the  whitish  trachyte  {e)  above  mentioned.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  eruption  of  this  trachyte  caused  the  formation  of  the 
anticlinal  fold  that  can  be  obsei^ved,  nnless,  indeed,  the  fold  was  created 
by  other  causes  and  the  volcanic  material  merely  took  advantage  there- 
of to  occupy  its  present  position.  Ilaving  passed  the  trachyte,  we  find 
a  repetition  only  in  reversed  order  of  the  last  named  strata,  dipping, 
this  time,  in  conformity  with  the  anticlinal  fold  in  a  westerly  direction  at 
an  angle  of  about  2(P.  The  sandstone  strata  (/),  however,  corresponding 
to  b  here  suddenly  curve  upward  and  form  a  synclinal  fold  of  small  dimen- 
sions. It  is  tobe  assumed  that  this  pointis  very  nearthe  original  central 
line  of  the  folding;  therefore  the  strata  corresponding  to  each  other  are 
but  a  very  short  horizontal  distance  apart.  Sandstones  form  the  center 
of  the  fold,  while  dark-red  argillaceous  shales  adjoin  them  on  the  out- 
side. In  these  shales  si>ecimens  of  Sigillaria  were  observed }  they  are 
pressed  very  flat,  and  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  they  are  found  in, 
but  poorly  preserved.  Instead  of  the  strata  now  coutinniug  the  easterly 
dip  they  have  gained  through  the  synclinal  fold,  they  turn  to  the  west  again 
as  soon  as  the  limestone  series  (g)  is  reached.  This  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  analogous  to  that  near  the  head  of  the  pass.  Three  beds  of 
sandstone  then  set  in  (A),  dipping  westward  at  an  angle  of  about  3(P, 
and  separated  by  two  beds  of  limestone  (i).  Immediately  after  the  last 
bed  of  sandstone  Ve  come  upon  metamorphic  granite  (A;),  which  proba- 
bly during  the  Oarboniferous  period  served  as  a  shore  for  the  rocks  that 
now  rest  against  it.  It  seems  likely  that  this  granite,  too,  has  been 
disturbed  from  its  original  position,  inasmuch  as  otherwise  the  deposi- 
tion of  sedimentary  beds  could  scarcely  have  occurred  in  the  way  it 
is  now  observed.  Trachyte  (/),  upon  which  station  7  is  located,  covers 
the  granite  and  is  followed  by  drift  (m). 

Making  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  plications  here  observed  with  many 
interruptions  to  one  single  fold,  the  identity  of  strata  has  to  be  consid- 
ered. Could  more  time  have  been  spared,  more  thorough  results  as  re^ 
gards  detail  might  have  been  obtained.  The  section  was  made  as  care- 
fully as  may  be  possible  without  accurate  horizontal  measurements  and 
the'fiubsequent  calculation  of  thickness  of  strata.  On  either  side  of  the 
trachyte  the  strata  are  the  same ;:  it  is  a  simple  anticlinal  fold,  followed 
farther  west  by  a  synclinal  one  of  small  dimensions.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to  place  the  heavy  beds  of  lime- 
stone. So  far  as  could  be  determined  they  are  the  same  as  the  more 
easterly' ones,  but  appear  to  be  totally  detached  from  them,  and  thrown 
into  their  present  abnormal  position.  This,  too,  accounts  for  the  peca- 
liar  relative  position  of  the  granite  and  the  sedimentary  beds  to  a  certain 
extent. 

South  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass  is  the  Indian  Creek  Pass.  It  is  bat 
little  used,  although  a  wagon-road  leads  up  to  it.  Here,  again,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  is  a  good  exposure  of  the  rocks.  Ascending  from 
San  Luis  Valley,  trachyte  is  first  encountered,  then  metamorphic  gran- 
ite ;  joining  on  to  this  the  sedimentaries  begin.  So  far  as  could  be  judged, 
the  junction  is  an  abrupt  one,  the  sandstone  leaning  against  the  gran- 
ite with  a  very  steep  easterly  dip.  A  continuous  easterly  dip  may  he  . 
observed  throughout  the  succeeding  strata,  which  consist  of  limestones 
and  sandstones  alternating.    An  abrupt  stop  of  the  strata  occurs  a  short 
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difltaooe  op  the  road,  where  they  strike  granite  with  their  edges,  bat  after 
tliat  is  passed  they  coDtiaae,  dipping  in  the  same  direction  at  an  angle 
of  about  30^.  Heavy  beds  of  a  bine  to  gray  limestone  here  set  in,  sepa- 
rated by  a  bed  of  dark-red  sandstone.  In  quality  and  textnre  the  sand- 
stones  of  this  pass  as  well  as  of  the  one  above  discassed  agree.  They  are 
fenerally  of  middle  to  coarse  grain,  cemented  b  j  an  argillaceous  material. 
Sdmetlmes  the  cement  is  quartzitic.  Shaly  varieties  and  true  shales  are 
not  wanting,  bat  marls  do  not  occur,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  As  we 
{MDceed  eastward,  a  cnrions  curving  of  the  strata  takes  place,  no  donbt 
in  some  connection  with  the  anticlinal  fold  farther  north.  Thongh  no 
troe  told  of  that  kind,  the  effect  produced  is  virtually  the  same,  and  we 
find  at  one  place  the  limestone  strata,  the  last  ones  in  the  upper  series, 
dipping  at  an  angle  of  90^.  From  there  on,  however,  the  stratification 
bmmes  more  simple,  the  easterly  dip  gradually  diminishes,  until,  at 
the  summit  of  the  Pass,  it  is  not  more  than  10^  to  12^.  A  section  will 
explain  more  thoroughly  what  has  here  been  said.  (Section  II.)  We 
have  in  it  but  the  three  rocks,  metamorphic,  granite  (a),  red  sandstone 
vith  its  quartzose  and  shaly  varieties  (b)y  and  limestone  (o).  The  latter 
weathers  into  small  angular  fragments  in  part,  in  part  it  forms  large 
bowlders  that  show,  upon  being  exposed  to  atmospheric  influences,  the 
presence  of  silica,  in  the  shape  of  either  irregular  nodules  or  small  ramify- 
ing veins.  The  granite  is  red,  coarse-grained,  closely  resembling  in  its 
Hthological  constitution  that  of  station  C.  It  seems  probable,  that  the 
very  hea^-y  mass  of  limestones  ^d)  beyond  the  granitic  outcrop  may 
correspond  to  g  of  Section  I,  bat  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  connec- 
tion from  a  distance  on  account  of  the  very  dense  timber  covering  the 
hitervening  space.  It  is  in  this  limestone  that  the  apparent  anticlinal 
oecars,  just  betbre  the  heaviest  beds  of  the  sandstone  set  in.  Owing  to 
probably  a  slight  admixture  of  manganese,  a  portion  of  the  limestones 
that  has  for  a  long  time  been  exposed  shows  a  very  dark  color,  strangely 
in  contrast  with  the  bright  red  of  the  succeeding  sandstones.  All 
tbroogh  the  limestones  represented  in  the  above  section  Garboniferons 
fossils  were  found,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  species  Produetus  semireticu- 
laUu  and  Aihyrtn  subtilUay  Spirifers^  &c.  Not  only  do  they  occur  in 
the  heavy  beds,  but  also  in  the  thin  luterstrata  between  the  sandstones. 
Taking  into  consideration  this  fact,  together  with  the  occurrences  in 
Sanj>Te  de  Gristo  Pass,  there  is  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  age 
of  the  sandstones,  and  the  stand-point  taken  with  reference  thereto  in 
1873  appears  to  be  fully  Justified.  It  is  desirable  that  quarrying  should 
be  done  in  the  sandstone  itself,  which,  I  presume,  would  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Carboniferous  plants.  As  it  readily  yields  both  to  disin- 
tegration and  erosion,  the  delicate  impressions  left  by  ferns,  &c.,  may 
npidly  be  effaced.  Faint  traces  resembling  plants,  more  particularly 
Caiamites  and  Sigillaria^  were  observed,  but  were  too  doubtful  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  positive  evidence. 

East  of  station  114,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  Bange, 
the  red  sandstone  covers  a  considerable  area.  Numerous  strata  of  blue 
limestone  are  inclosed  between  the  sandstones.  These  former  show  fos- 
sils in  abundance :  Produetus^  Orihis^  Spiri/er^  Crinoids^  &c.  No  defi- 
nite arrangement  of  the  relative  position  of  limestones  could  be  deter- 
mined, and  it  seems  probable  that  they  were  deposited  wherever  the 
conditions  for  precipitation  and  conservation  were  most  favorable. 

From  Indian  Greek  Pass,  the  elevation  of  which  is  9,774  feet,  the  red 
nndstone  continues  southward  in  an  unbroken  line,  flanking  the  granite 
of  the  range.  Its  strata  dip  due  west,  with  some  local  variation,  pro- 
doeed  either  by  recent  dislocations  or  such  disturbances  as  may  be  due 
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to  physical  changes  in  the  nnderlying  metamorphics.  Near  station  U^ 
it  stops,  however,  on  the  west  side  of  the  range,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  patches  north  of  Costilla  Peak  that  reach  from  the  east  over  on  the 
west  side  of  the  divide.  Throughout  its  entire  oocnrrenee  thus  far  de- 
scribed, this  red  sandstone  shows  a  singalarly  uniform  character  both 
in  its  stratification  and  its  constitution.  No  lighter  beds  occur  to  vary 
it,  as  have  been  observed  at  other  points,  and  its  only  changes  appear 
to  consist  in  the  varying  accumulation  of  argillaceous  material,  whereby 
differences  are  produced.  The  granite,  which  crops  put  west  of  it  in  a 
north  and  south-line  about  from  station  122  to  station  ll6,  was  probably  at 
one  time  covered  by  it,  but  the  fact  that  the  strata  exposed  their  edges  on 
account  of  the  dip  greatly  facilitated  the  process  of  erosion,  and  to-day 
the  metamorphio  rock  is  left  entirely  denuded  at  the  immediate  base  of 
the  mountains.  This  exhausts  the  occurrence  of  Oarboniferoos  sand- 
stone on  the  west  side  of  the  range. 

Of  greater  extent  and  more  varied  in  occurrence  is  this  same  sand- 
stone on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  Bange. 

Station  62  of  1874  is  located  on  the  red  sandstone,  near  Muddy  Greek. 
At  that  locality  it  dips  toward  the  mountains  at  an  angle  of  aboot  15^. 
This,  however,  is  sometimes  locally  increased.  South  of  the  station  there 
are  a  few  low  remnants  of  the  same  formation,  that  show  a  steep  dip, 
reaching  6(P  toward  the  east,  while  opposite  them  toward  the  range 
the  dip  is  westward.  Between  the  two  outcrops  Cretaceous  shales 
of  No.  2  have  been  deposited  nearly  horizontally,  thus  showing  a  very 
striking  nneonformability.  It  is  possible  that  these  isolated  points  may 
be  but  fragments  of  the  main  mass  farther  west,  or  it  may  be  that  they 
denote  an  anticlinal  fold.  In  view  of  the  contortions  and  plications  ob- 
servable farther  south,  I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion.  Section  III 
will  illustrate  the  relative  positions.  As  there  are  no  exposures  that 
admit  of  any  idea  as  to  how  the  strata  continue  to  lower  depths,  only  tbe 
appearance  of  the  surface  has  been  given.  Metamorphic  schists  (a), 
partly  gneissoid,  partly  micaceous,  and  partly  hornblendic,  are  found  in 
Mosco  Pass,  but  give  way  to  a  red,  coarse-grained  granite  (&)  lower 
down.  A  deposit  of  drift  (e)  originating  in  the  metamorphic  area  ob- 
scures the  junction  of  tbe  sandstone  (d)  with  the  granite.  The  former 
^  is  stratified  in  heavy  beds,  coarse  to  middle  grained,  showing  a  variety 
of  brown  and  red  shades  upon  exposure.  It  dips  westward  at  an  angle 
of  about  16^  to  18<^.  Descending  over  the  rise  produced  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  dip,  which  probably  caused  the  lodgment  of  drift  at  the  poiuC 
indicated,  we  traverse  a  narrow  valley  containing  horizontal  beds  of 
Cretaceous  shales  No.  2  (e).  Immediately  beyond  that  is  one  of  tbe 
isolated  hills  of  red  sandstone,  the  strata  composing  which  dip  east- 
ward at  an  angle  of  about  35^.  So  far  as  could  be  observed,  they  are 
identical  with  the  western  ones,  but  all  or  nearly  all  the  beds  of  this 
sandstone  are  so  much  alike,  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  detailed  re- 
search to  decide  any  question  of  that  kind.  Only  for  a  short  horizontal 
distance  do  we  find  this  outcrop ;  then  it  is  again  covered  by  Cretaceous 
beds  belonging  to  Nos.  2  and  3  {/and  g).  Judging  from  the  entire  posi- 
tion of  the  outcrops  with  reference  to  each  other,  the  acceptance  of  an 
/  anticlinal  axis  or  a  fault  appears  to  be  the  more  reasonable.    It  is 

strengthened  furthermore  by  the  approximately  straight  line  which  the 
general  course  of  the  outcrops  shows. 

A  little  east  of  south  of  station  62  of  1874,  there  obcnr  a  number  of  isolated 
outcrops  of  trachytic  rocks,  forming  either  long  coffin-shaped  hills,  or 
rounded  dome-like  ones.  A  portion  of  the  higher  land  near  the  head- 
waters of  Huerfano  drainage  is  also  covered  by  the  same  material 
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This  trachyte  covers  to  a  great  extent  the  Oarboniferoas  beds,  xi^hich 
appear  wherever  erosion  or  other  causes  have  made  it  possible  for  them 
to  do  so.  ]Srortheast  of  station  5  isoneof  the  isolated  volcanicmonDtains, 
tod  there  may  be  placed  the  eastern  border  of  the  red  sandstone.  It 
nms  from  there  toward  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  is  covered  by  the  vol- 
i»Dic  rock  composing  them.  Along  the  east  side  of  the  Sangre  de 
Oristo  it  continQes,  resting  first  on  the  metamorphic  granite,  then  on 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  Trinchera  Peak.  All  that  region  lying  be-  - 
tween  Indian  Creek  Pass  and  the  Spanish  Peaks  is  covered  by  it,  and 
there  it  has  a  steady  easterly  dtp  of  S^  to  12^.  Descending  on  one  of 
the  ridges  from  the  pass  towards  the  headwaters  of  Arapaho  Greek, 
a  rather  corious  case  of  erosion  was  noticed  in  the  sandstone.  Stand- 
ing perfectly  isolated,  near  the  crest  of  the  small  ridge  was  a  block  of 
red  sandstone,  abont  10  to  12  feet  in  height.  Near  the  center  of  it  a 
natoral  doorway  was  seen,  almost  high  enough  to  admit  of  a  man's 
passing  through,  while  a  little  higher  np  was  another  smaller  open- 
ing. OoDsideriDg  the  thickness  of  the  rock,  it  seemed  cnrions  at  first 
by  what  agency  those  excavations  conld  have  been  made,  but  npon 
closer  observation  a  vertical  crack  was  discovered,  which  split  the  entire 
bowlder.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  the  water  accumulating  therein 
had  gradnally  disintegrated  the  softer  layers  of  sandstone,  and,  proba- 
bly materially  aided  by  frost,  succeeded  in  gradually  splintering  off  such 
portions  as  woald  most  readily  yield.  The  harder  strata,  the  one  dividing 
the  two  perforations,  and  the  other  forming  the  roof,  had  thus  far  re- 
nsted  the  inflaences  that  carried  away  other  portions  throughout  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  bowlder.  This  process  of  excavation  throws 
some  additional  light  on  the  formation  of  sandstone  caves,  and  of  the 
^^  bridged,"  and '^arches,"  that  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  regions 
where  sandstone  abounds.  A  protecting  cap  for  the  cavity  is,  in  an 
instance  of  this  kind,  an  indispensable  necessity.  This  was  observed 
near  station  120,  which  is  located  on  the  red  sandstone  of  the  ridge  men- 
tioned at  an  elevation  of  9,560  feet. 

Descending  into  the  valley  we  areconfronted  by  a  vertical  wall  of  white 
sandstone.     As  we  approach  it,  we  find  that  the  dip  of  the  red  sandstone 
becomes  steeper  and  steeper,  until  it  appears  to  be  conformable  with  that 
of  the  white.    Eed  shales  compose  the  strata  nearest  to  this  sandstone, 
and  they  have  permitted  a  narrow  valley  to  be  eroded  parallel  to  their 
strike.     Judging  from  lithological  characters  alone,  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly have  pronounced  this  white  sandstone  to  be  Cretaceous  and  to 
belong  to  the  lowest  group.    Upon  examination,  however,  it  was  found 
that  the  main  body  of  Spanish  Peak  West  was  composed  of  red  Oar- 
boniferons  sandstone.    It  therefore  became  a  matter  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty to  decide,  whether  this  wasreally  Cretaceous,  or  merely  an  inter- 
stratam  of  white  sandstone  in  the  red.    No  fossils  could  be  found.    Con- 
tinaing  our  explorations  to  the  south  and  southeast,  it  was  observed 
that  the  white  sandstone  continued  in  an  almost  straight,  though  at 
places  broken,  line  on  to  Ck>stilla  Peak,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-six 
mUes.     It  was  furthermore  observed,  that  at  its  southern  exposures  it 
was  accompanied  by  gray  shales  containing  Inocerami  and  OstrecB.     In 
the  neighborhood  of  Spanish  Peak  West  (station  121),  no  other  Greta- 
eeonscoold  be  found, save  the  continuous  area  near  station  123.   Itwill  be 
remembered  that  the  Spanish  Peaks  are  the  only  high  mountains  rising 
from  the  sarrounding  sedimentaries  of  that  locality,  and  that  they  are 
partly  (West  Spanish)  or  wholly  (East  Spanish)  volcanic.     In  view  of 
these  facts  and  in  the  absence  of  all  fossils  that  might  render  a  decision 
positive,  I  have  concluded  to  regard  this  white  sandstone  as  Cretaceous. 
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A  section  (Section  IV)  ranning  from  station  119  to  station  121  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  present  position  of  the  strata.  Grranite  (a)  forms  the  base 
for  the  red  sandstone  {b)  to  rest  npon.  This  latter  dips  eastward  at  an 
angle  of  about  18<^  to  25^,  bnt  as  we  approach  the  valley  the  steepness 
of  the  dip  increases,  nntil  it  has  become  almost  vertical.  In  the  valley, 
among  the  readily  decomposing  red  shales  (o)  it  is  very  much  obscured, 
and  when  next  we  have  a  good  view  of  it,  it  is  in  the  vertical  wall  of 
white  sandstoue  (d).  Nearest  to  this  sandstone,  on  its  east  side,  red 
shales  and  shaly  sandstones  again  appear,  dipping  eastward  at  an  angle 
of  70<^  to 80^.  Soon  a  trachitic  eruption  has  broken  through  them,  forming 
a  prominent  hill  (e).  After  that  the  red  sandstones  (/),  for  we  find  noth- 
ing bnt  such  now,  begin  to  dip  more  gently,  become  horizontal  eventually, 
and  near  the  summit  of  Spanish  Peak  west,  havea  westerly  dipofG^  toS^. 
Numerous  dikes  (g)  traverse  the  sandstone,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
peak  it  is  capped  by  trachyte,  which  stands  in  connection  with  a  number 
of  dikes  apparently  issuing  from  one  main  center.  Assuming  now  that 
the  red  sandstone  had  its  original  dip  to  the  east  {S^  to  15^),  and  that 
a  portion  of  it  was*covered  by  Cretaceous  sandstone,  if  we  could  get  the 
force  to  uplift,  east  of  the  Oretaceous  outcrop,  the  massive  sandstone 
beds,  curve  them,  and  overturn  them,  so  as  to  be  apparently  conform- 
able with  its  secondary  position,  we  would  obtain  the  result  observed 
at  the  present  time.  Whether  the  trachytic  mass  alone  was  accom- 
panied by  or  the  cause  of  that  force,  or  whether  it  was  aided  by  some 
other  vertically-acting  power  which  produced  its  most  marked  results 
at  the  point  of  least  resistance,  would  then  remain  in  question.  As  a 
fact  it  may  be  stilted,  that  while  West  Spanish  is  composed  mainly  of 
sandstone,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the  volcanic  material,  East 
Spanish  is  entirely  volcanic. 

In  the  field  I  held  the  view,  explaining  the  enormous  increase  in 
thickness  of  the  sandstones  at  Spanish  Pe&s,  by  the  acceptation  of  an 
overturn  of  the  strata.  As  has  been  mentioned  above,  the  stratification 
near  the  narrow  Cretaceous  outcrop  is  very  much  obscured,  and  no  ab- 
solutely definite  knowledge  could  there  be  obtained.  Since  studying  op 
the  case,  however,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disturbance 
there  produced  is  not  that  of  an  overturn,  but  of  a  fault.  This  fault 
has  occurred  immediately  east  of  the  Cretaceous  outcrop,  has  elevated 
the  sandstones  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  has  given  rise  to  changes  in 
the  inclination  of  their  strata.  Its  vertical  extent  amounts  to  more  than 
2,000  feet  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  anticlinal  fold  observed  near 
station  62  of  1874,  may  be  in  connection  with  this  extensive  fault 
Considering  the  mass  of  volcanic  material  that  has  been  ejected  at 
Spanish  Peaks,  I  conclude  that  the  sandstone  of  the  two  peaks  were 
raised  from  their  normal  position  so' as  to  assume  that  which  they  at 
present  occupy.  Injection  of  volcanic  masses  between  the  sandstone 
strata  may  account  for  the  increased  thickness  of  the  latter.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  key-point  east  of  tiie  Cretaceous  outcrop  was 
so  much  obscured  by  detritus  and  timber.  During  the  disturbance 
of  the  strata  there  were,  of  course,  innumerable  cracks  formed,  which, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  great  thickness  of  the  sandstone,  often  run  in 
very  straight  lines.  The  liquid  or  plastic  volcanic  material  entered  the 
fissures,  and  now  forms  the  walls  that  often  are  over  several  hundred 
feet  in  height.  In  the  portion  of  this  chapter  devoted  to  the  volcanic 
rocks  of  the  region,  this  will  be  more  fully  discussed. 

A  series  of  very  interesting  metamorphoses  may  be  observed  in  the 
red  sandstone  while  ascending  station  121.  Before  leaving  the  un- 
changed sandstone,  bowlders  of  quartzite  and  a  very  compact  granite, 
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fra^ents  of  argillite  and  micaceona  schists,  will  be  noticed.  ISot  until 
ditjsr  leaving  timber-line,  however,  can  the  fall  extent  of  the  metamor- 
phosis be  appreciated.  Numerous  dikes  of  a  rhyolitic  trachyte  traverse 
the  sandstone  strata,  and  on  either  side  of  them  the  changes  produced 
by  heat  under  pressure  are  evident.  Bed  shales  are  chauged  into  ma- 
roon-colored, hard  argillites,  uncomfortable  to  walk  on.  The  qnartzitic 
Kindstones  have  turned  into  red  granular  quartzites,  while  the  argillace- 
oos  ones  are  now  a  typical  granite.  Schists  are  rare,  but  still  occur,  proba- 
bly being  the  result  of  highly  argillaceous  sandstones.  Following  along 
tto  strata,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  volcanic  heat,  these  same  rocks 
retorn  by  gradation  to  their  original  character.  At  times  very  narrow 
dikes  only,  or  ramifications  of  larger  ones,  can  be  found,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  material  changed  by  them  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  size. 
Kearing  the  summit,  which  is  entirely  volcanic,  the  metamorphosing 
iDfloences  are  found  to  have  had  full  sway.  Hard  fragments  of  the 
changed  rocks  have  a  ring  almost  like  that  of  phonolite,  weather  in 
slabs,  and  show  indications  of  columnar  structure.  On  the  ridge  and 
on  the  sides  of  the  mountain  they  stand  out  prominently,  resisting  more 
SQceessfully  than  their  unchanged  surroundings  the  destroying  action 
of  atmospheric  agents^  There  are  few  localities,  probably,  to  be  fonnd, 
where  this  important  branch  of  chemical  geology  is  so  thoroughly  illus- 
trated, and  at  the  same  time  so  accessible.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
daring  the  time  of  our  ascent  R'IOw  covered  a  large  portion  of  the 
mountain,  and  examinations  coii^'^  be  made  only  with  difficulty. 

From  the  Spanish  Peaks  M  c  u .  sandstone  continues  along  the  east- 
em  sidi-  of  the  Sangre  d(*  di.-ito  I  ange,  reaching  just  to  the  base  of  the 
moDUtaina  where  the  Cretaceous  beds  begin.  In  nothing  does  it  vary 
from  the  occunences  farther  novth.  Its  thickness  remains  constant, 
about  2,000  feet,  and  it^  dip  is  to  ube  eastward,  perfectly  regular.  Sta- 
tion 124  is  located  on  it  near  the '  iiddle  fork  of  the  Purgatory,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  9,824  feet.  North  of  s. at  ion  III  (Costilla  P^ak)  it  is  covered 
in  part  by  trachyte,  but  only  for  a  short  distance.  At  this  point  a  prob- 
lem presents  itself,  similar  t'^  ^*  'it  near  station  121.  I  have  alluded  to 
the  long  outcrop  of  the  whit  udslonc,  following  a  line  about  north  to 
south,  which  is  broken  at  t  «*,  for  which,  however,  the  connection  can 
always  readily  be  ediabli.N  This  8andstone  continues  south  as  far 

as  the  northern  ba«<?  of  (  a  Peak.    About  ten  miles  north  of  the 

peak  it  stands  pertLctl.^  .(;al,  ami  going  farther  south  gradually 

torus  to  a  webtem  dip,  whiK  iie  tendency  of  its  dip  up  to  that  point  has 
been  an  easter'y  c  ^i  o  same  time  the  strata  of  red  sandstone, 

having  a  tocai  .  ,nc.  Ai  t^bout  1,800  to  2,000  feet  there,  follow  the 
same  course  and  fiijtckness  of  westwanl,  until  near  Costilla  Peak  they 
dip  but  about  35^  i\\^  to  th^rizontal.  Near  this  peak  the  Carbonifer- 
008  strata  end  abruftom  the  ust  the  granite,  but  the  end  of  the  white 
saodstone  cannot  be  seovly  a 

A  sketch  made  from  stan./U  111,  looking  northward  toward  the  Span- 
ish Peaks,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  general  configuration  of  the  country. 
On  the  west  side  a  continuous  ridge  (a),  composed  of  red  sandstone,  runs 
nearly  north  to  south.  The  dip  of  this  sandstone  is  to  the  westward. 
It  slopes  down,  at  first  rather  steeply,  then  more  gently,  until  the  sec- 
ond ridge  (b)  is  formed  by  the  white  sandstone  in  question.  Near  the 
station  this  also  has  a  westerly  dip,  but  some  distance  off  assumes  the 
vertical  and  then  steeni**  dips  to  the  east.  A  narrow,  long  valley  sepa- 
rates this  ridge  fro  ^e  third  one  (c),  which,  however,  is  formed  by 
sandstones  by  far "  .ii>  or  than  any  of  the  preceding.  A  short  distance 
from  Costilla  Peai  J  '^  ^  rises  in  the  middle  of  this  valley  a  comparatively 
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bif;b  hill  (d)  compoBed  of  trachyte.  On  the  vestem  side  ita  bonnd- 
nries  are  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  second  ridge,  bQt  on  the  soBth- 
east  it  has  overfiowed  »  portion  of  the  yonnger  strata.  At  first 
sight  this  illnstration  will  suggest  an  anticlinal  fold,  but  it  is  not 
one.  Kot  a  trace  of  the  white  sandstone  can  be  found  on  tbe  eaei 
side  of  tbe  valley,  while  none  of  that  observed  there  occurs  on  the 
west.  This  extraordinary  arraugement  of  strata  does  not  occur  for 
any  length  of  distance,  because  a  little  farther  north  both  the  Carboa- 
iferons  and  Oretaceons  strata  regain  their  original  easterly  dip.  Tak- 
ing a  section  (Section  V]  through  the  first  ridge  and  the  trachytic 
bill,  we  find  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  as  follows :  About  1,500 
feet  of  the  red  sandstone  (a)  dip  at  an  angle  of  35^^  to  the  west.  Five 
interstrata  of  whitish  sandstone  {b)  were  observed.  They  differ  in  noth- 
ing from  the  other,  save  in  their  color,  which  is  not  the  pure  or  the  yel- 
lowish white  usnally  observed  in  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones,  but  a 
more  mottled  reddish  or  brownish  white.  Exposed  entirely  on  the  west 
side  we  then  find  a  sandstone  (c),  probably  200  to  350  feet  in  thickness. 
It  is  qnartzitio  in  parts,  of  fine  grain,  lithologically  totally  distinct  from 
the  superincumbent  ones.  A  large  mass  of  small  bowlders,  gravel,  and 
silt  has  been  washed  into  the  valley  [d),  from  the  red  ■'sandstones,  so 
that  any  attempt  at  discovering  the  nature  of  underlying  beds  is  ren- 
dered ineffectual.  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  there  a  single  outcrop 
of  strata  in  positu.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  shales  of  some 
kind  have  permitted  the  formation  of  this  valley,  on  account',  firat, 
of  its  peculiar  shape  and  typographical  features,  and  secondly,  because 
such  shales  were  discovered  about  18  miles  farther  north  in  the  contin- 
uation of  the  valley.  Tbe  trachytic  hill  {d)  stands  out  prominently  at 
this  point,  sharp  and  well  cut,  though  farther  south  it  joins  more  closely 
the  eastern  bluff.  Beyond  it  is  the  third  ridge  (e)  composed  of  yellow 
sandstones  and  shales  that  will  be  treated  of  in  chapter  5.  Such  is  the 
appearance  of  a  section  at  this  point,  without  any  reference  to  the 
causes  that  have  produced  tbe  effect  observed.  Another  section,  (Sec- 
tion YI)  made  after  having  seen  the  entire  valley,  ma;  gi^e  some  idea 
of  the  dynamics  involved  in  placing  the  strata  luio  their  x)i'e^tit  posi- 
tion. Tbe  third  ridge  [ee)  is  composed  of  sandstones  and  shales  belong- 
ing to  a  Post-Cretaceous  period,  which  dip  eastward  at  an  angle  of  10° 
to  15°,  Qoderlying  Cretaceous  and  Carboniferous  beds,  therefore,  must 
hare  been  moved  at  one  time  westward  and  overturned,  in  order  to  ae- 
sunie  their  present  position.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  overturn  ex- 
tends but  a  short  distance  beyond  the  superficial  appearance  of  the  vcA- 
canic  material,  and  that  soon  after  that  has  disappeared  a  return  to  tb« 
normal  dip  takes  place.  It  is  an  analogous  case  to  that  near  the  Spanirii 
Peaks,  where  vo1canics,too,  play  so  important  a  part.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  tbe  white  Cretaceous  sandstone  can  readily  be  traced 
throughout  the  entire  distance,  the  explanation  of  this  phenomeD<Hi 
might  prove  to  be  very  different-.  More  will  be  said  about  the  occar- 
rence  and  surroundings  of  the  latter  in  the  discussion  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation  of  the  district  to  which  this  chapter  isNdevoted. 

Besides  those  given  above,  no  outcrops  of  CarboDiferous  beds  were  ob- 
served in  the  district  under  consideration.  It  will  be  seen,  that  her«, 
too,  as  farther  north,  they  form  a  large  portion  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Bange,  and  although  not  reaching  very  great  elevations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Triuchera  group,  they  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
structure  of  the  range.  It  will  furthermore  be  observed  that,  in  ibe 
vicinity  of  tbe  greatest  disturbances  to  which  these  strata  have  been 
subjected,  we  find  the  best  passes  across  the  moantaius.    At  Saogre 
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de  Gristo,  at  Veta  and  at  Costilla  passes,  those  beds  bave  been  folded 
and  even  overturned,  and  it  is  there  that  the  lowest  depressions  were 
prodaced.  l^one  of  the  Upper  Garboniferoas  limestones,  that  occur 
north,  of  the  Arkansas,  have  been  fonnd.  It  is  possible  that  they  may 
be  covered  entirely  by  the  Gretaceons,  bnt  it  does  not  seem  probable 
that  in  such  a  case  not  even  a  single  outcrop  should  have  been  ob- 
served. 

JXT&A-TRIAS. 

S'o^vrhere  were  any  Mesozoic  beds  of  this  group  observed  except  at  the 
fioathern  end  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains,  which  falls  into  our  district. 
Station  63  of  1874  is  located  on  a  prominent  hill  composed  of  porphyritic 
trachyte  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
central  point  near  which  the  red  Triassic  beds  are  found*    On  the  east  side 
the  development  of  these  beds,  both  as  regards  the  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical dimensions,  is  quite  considerable.   Pinons  densely  cover  the  low  hills 
formed  by  them  and  greatly  impede  detailed  examinations.   It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  ^^  red  beds"  occurring  there  are  identical  with  those 
fiu^her  north.    The  bright-red  color  shown  by  sandstones,  shales,  and 
marls,  the   regular  stratification,  and  the  lithological  constitution,  all 
a^cree.     Single  strata  of  either  white  or  yellowish  sandstones  give  the 
hiaffa  and  walls  a  banded  appearance,  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  more 
nniform  color  of  the  red  Carboniferous  sandstone.    As  heretofore  no 
fossils  were  fonnd,  save  some  impressions  resembling  Fucoids.    At  the 
extreme  sonthern  point  of  the  Greenhorn  Eange  the  red  beds  are  en- 
tirely covered  by  the  Lower  Gretaceons,  and  do  not  again  appear  until 
due  west  of  station  03  of  1874.    There  they  are  exposed  in  several  caiions 
that  cut  deeply  through  the  Gretaceons.   Near  the  headsof  the  canons  the 
outcrops  are  fonnd  in  the  shape  of  almost  vertical  walls  200  to  400  feet 
in  height,  snrrounded  by  timber,  inclosing  the  swift  streams  that  form 
nameroos  small  cascades  over  the  readily  eroding  sandstone.    A  few 
miles  north  of  the  station  these  outcrops  cease,  never  at  any  time  ex- 
tending into  the  valley.    On  the  east  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  no 
^videncse  of  Jura-Trias  was  found.    It  seems  almost  inexplicable  why 
that  should  be  so,  but  I  doubt  if  the  Triassic  and  Juriassic  waters  ever 
extended  so  far  west  in  that  region.    Jurassic  beds,  consisting  of  the  light 
shales  and  marls,  occur  east  of  station  63  of  1874,  superincumbent  upon 
the  l^iassic  beds,  and  conformable  with  them.    No  fossils  were  found 
in  them,  bnt  their  position  in  the  geological  horizon  of  that  region 
seems  so  well  established,  that  their  occurrence  in  definite  connection 
with  other  formations  may  justify  the  assumption  of  their  Jurassic  age. 
None  were  found  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Greenhorns.    It  is  possible 
that  they  may  occur  in  connection  with  the  red  beds  mentioned,  but  the 
timber  is  so  dense  there,  and  the  amount  of  redeposited  material  so 
large,  that  no  positive  information  could  be  obtained  upon  the  subject. 
Near  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Jurassic  beds 
eoQld  be  observed. 

GBETAOEOUS. 

Quite  a  considerable  portion  of  this  district  is  covered  by  Gretaceons 
beds.  Only  the  lower  members  are  represented,  however,  not 'reaching 
higher  than  No.  3.  The  main  area  belonging  to  this  formation  is  the 
Huerfano  Valley,  gienerally  termed  Huerfano  Park.  From  the  edge  of 
the  plains  westwanl  Gretaceons  beds  extend  to  the  base  of  those  vol- 
eanic  mountains  east  of  the  Blanca  group,  underlying  some  of  the 
trachytes  that  form  the  prominent  peaks  mentioned.    Northward  they 
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extend  along  Williams  Greek  antil  lost  nnder  the  drift  of  the  soathem 
yprtion  of  Wet  Moantaio  Valley,  ^umeroas  volcanic  dikes  traverse  both 
the  sandstones  and  shales,  and  have  prodaced  many  alterations  in  the 
physical  appearance  of  the  rocks  with  which  they  have  come  ia  con- 
tact. Aboat  east  of  the  Spanish  peaks  the  Oretaceons  strata  cease  to 
be  exposed,  as  they  are  covered  by  the  younger  Lignitic  groap,  which 
extends  far  to  the  northward.  West  of  Spanish  Peaks  Fo.  1  again  ap- 
pears, in  an  abnormal  position,  however,  as  has  been  shown  above. 
From  there  the  sandstones  and  shales  both  continue  southward  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  Sangre  de  Oristo  Range.  Along  this  expos- 
ure they  afford  features  of  much  interest,  though  at  the  same  time  ieat- 
ures  that  require  careful  study  for  correct  interpretation.  More  par- 
ticularly No.  2  is  puzzling,  as  to  its  occurrence  and  stratigraphy. 

Dakota  Group. — {Greta4ieous  No.  1.) — ^This  characteristic  group  is  well 
represented.  Beginning  east  and  south  of  station  63  of  1874,  it  rests  con- 
formably upon  the  older  Mesozoic  beds.  First  the  dip  is  toward  the  east 
15^  to  2()0;  then  it  veers  around  to  the  west,  diminishing^  however,  in 
steepness  as  soon  as  it  is  due  west.  On  either  side  of  Williams  Greek, 
the  white  and  yellowish  sandstones  form  the  rim  of  a  basin,  as  it  were,  to 
the  younger  Cretaceous  beds  deposited  therein,  dipping  gently  from  both 
sides  toward  the  center  of  this  basin.  Northwest  and  west  they  rest 
partly  oh  the  red  Oarboniferous  sandstone,  frequently  the  junction  is  so 
obscured  by  dibrisj  or  drift,  as  to  leave  its  precise  location  in  doubt. 
After  passing  station  62  of  1874,  the  sandstone,  which  here  isyellow,  m  akes 
a  sweep  to  the  southeast,  including  within  its  area  the  volcanic  mount- 
ains of  the  Sheep  Mountain  group  (stations  4  and  5).  While  riding 
np  to  the  Sangre  de  Oristo  Pass,  along  the  wagon-road  from  the  east, 
we  pass  over  heavy  beds  of  sandstone  belonging  to  this  group.  From 
there  it  turns  toward  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  there 
disappears.  Although  it  appears  to  crop  out  very  distinctly  in  that 
region,  overlying  the  red  Oarboniferous  sandstone,  its  horizontal  ex- 
posure is  certainly  very  small,  and  obscured  by  the  intense  color  pro- 
duced by  all  washes  and  dSbris  coming  from  the  former. 

A  section  (Section  VII)  taken  from  station  63  of  1874  testation  4  may 
show  the  general  stratigraphical  arrangement,  which  is  simple.  The  firstr 
named  station  is  locat^  on  porphyritic  trachyte  (a),  which  probably  oc- 
curs there  not  as  a  continuation  of  the  mass  on  the  summit  of  Green- 
horn Mountains,  (stations  83  and  84  of  1873,  but  as  an  independent  erup- 
tion. It  has  broken  through  the  red  Mesozoic  sandstones  (&),  which 
surround  it  on  three  sides.  They  dip  to  the  southwest  at  an  angle  of 
about  1(P  to  150,  and  are  overlaid  conformably  by  the  sandstones  (e)  of 
the  Dakota  group.  Of  these,  the  lower  strata  are  white  to  light  yellow, 
fine  grained  and  hard,  while  the  upper  ones  are  softer,  yellow,  and  de- 
compose more  readily.  As  they  descend  toward  the  valley,  the  angle 
of  the  dip  gradually  diminishes,  so  as  to  become  almost  imperceptible. 
Yellow  and  grayish  shales  (d)  of  No.  2  (Oolorado  group),  containing  the 
characterisCic  fossils  of  that  horizon,  are  deposited  on  the  sandstones, 
and  are  in  turn  covered  by  a  yellow  sandstone  {e\  which  has  mostly  suc- 
cumbed to  erosion.  Approaching  toward  station  4,  which  is  located 
upon  trachyte  (/),  we  find  that  the  dips  are  reversed.  Instead  of  an 
inclination  toward  the  west,  we  now  have  an  easterly  one.  All  the 
beds  above  given  are  recognizable  here,  and  gejierally  form  either 
small  bluffs  or  low  benches,  according  to  the  lithqlogical  constitu- 
tion of  the  rock  composing  the  strata.  This  section  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  condition  in  which  we  find  Oretaceons  No.  1  in  Huerfano  Val- 
ley and  in  the  valleys  of  its  main  tributaries.    Totally  different  from 
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this  is  its  occarrence  west  of  the  Spanish  Peaks.  Under  the  head  of 
^^Garb&niferouSj^  the  position  of  the  white  sandstone  there,  as  well  as  in 
tlie  neighborhood  of  Costilla  Peak,  has  already  been  discussed.  It  re- 
nains,  therefcx'e,  only  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  two,  and 
show  their  correlation  to  snperinoambent  strata.  For  several  miles  near 
station  121  the  white  sandstone,  standing  on  edge,  is  coutinnons;  then 
breaks  off,  either  by  disconnection  or  by  merely  being  hidden  from  sighc 
on  account  of  the  dense  timber  prevalent  in  that  region.  Following  in 
asoatherlj  direction,  however,  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  range,  it  ap- 
pears again,  dipping  steeply  toward  the  east,  conformable  with  the 
ODderlylng  Garboniferons  strata.  Farther  soath  it  then  continues, 
broken  every  now  and  then,  but  serving  as  a  good  horizon,  by  virtue  of 
the  blufib  it  produces.  Numerous  volcanic  dikes  occur  there,  many  of 
them  ninning  parallel  to  the  sandstone  outcrop,  thus  producing  the 
effect  of  a  siog^le  narrow  ridge  cut  up  into  a  number  of  small  hog-backs. 
A  little  sonth  of  station  123  we  enter  Stonewall  Valley.  It  is  a  narrow 
valley,  running  xilmost  due  north  and  south.  Its  western  border  is 
formed  by  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  its  eastern  by  the  regular  line 
of  blnflfo  belonging  to  the  Lignitic  group;  a  wall  running  along  its  en- 
tire length,  almost  without  a  break,  formed  by  the  white  sandstone  of 
No.  1,  has  given  rise  to  the  name.  Viewing  this  valley  fromthe  sonth, 
it  presents  one  of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  imaginable.  The  high 
peaks  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  to  the  right,  the  bench  of  foot-hills,  nar- 
row and  steep,  produced  by  the  Carboniferous  strata,  and  the  long-con- 
tioQed  vertical  wall  of  white  sandstone  that  curves  gracefully  in  the 
distance^all  of  these  tend  to  complete  the  picture.  To  the  letlb  of  the 
wall  a  fertile  valley,  rich  in  grass  and  well-watered,  bears  evidence  of 
the  appreciation  settlers  have  for  so  secluded  and  choice  a  spot.  Dikes 
of  porphyritic  trachyte^  following  the  course  of  the  wall,  have  raised  a 
namber  of  sharp,  low  bluffs,  that  relieve  the  regularity  of  the  other  feat- 
ares.  A  second  smaller  valley  lies  between  them  and  the  succeeding 
bluffs,  that  contrast  in  color  and  form  with  all  that  is  presented  to  view. 
Yellow  sandstones  and  shales  forai  their  steep  faces,  that  are  mostly 
eovered  with  a  plentiful  growth  of  dwarf  oak.  In  the  back  ground  the 
towering  forms  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  clad  In  that  hazy  color  produced 
by  distance,  afford  a  gratei'ul  rest  for  the  eye  that  has  taken  in  the  won- 
derful detail  exhibited  in  the  valley. 

Station  124  was  located  on  the  prominent  red  sandstone  ridgp.  A 
section  (Section  Y III)  taken  from  there  directly  across  the  valley  ( west 
to  east)  may  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  the  strata. 
An  easterly  dip  of  about  30^  is  observable  in  the  sandstones  (a),  but  as 
ve  descend  this  increases.  When  the  sandstone  of  the  Dakota  group 
{h)  is  reacbed  we  find  it  to  stand  almost  vertical,  dipping  80^  eastward. 
Od  the  latter  side  it  is  nearly  entirely  denuded,  and  presents  the  usual 
ebaracter  of  the  sandstoues  belonging  to  this  fbrmation.  Then  follows 
tbe  valley  proper  (c).  Here  we  meet  with  the  same  difiBculty  that  we 
bare  near  Costilla  Peak.  Tbe  innumerable  bowlders,  the  sand  and  fine 
iibris  firom  the  adjoining  mountains  have  collected  in  this  valley  and  have 
been  distributed  over  almost  the  entire  area.  It  is  only  where  the  dikes 
occur  that  any  satisfaction  can  be  obtained  whatever.  So  far  as  could 
be  observed  the  angle  of  the  dip  decreases  as  we  proceed  eastward,  and 
at  the  dike  (d)  cut  by  the  section,  it  amounts  to  probably  40^  to  45^. 
Hore  difficnlt  than  this,  however,  is  it  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
strata  through  which  the  volcanic  material  has  fonnd  its  way.  Altered 
bj  the  heat  and  hidden  by  tbe  dibris  from  the  dike  itself,  it  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  a  shale.    Within  the  valley  itself  not  a  trace  of  any  ibssil 
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vrskS  foand,  althoagh  at  a  few  isolated  spots  small  patches  of  the  shales 
were  exposed,  only  partly  altered.  Beyond  the  dike  we  find  the  same  dip* 
ping  at  the  base  of  the  sandstone  bluff  at  an  angle  of  afooat  30^  to  35^. 
Here  we  are  once  more  in  an  easily-recognizable  horizon.  *  Shales  (e)  and 
sandstones  (f)  compose  the  blaff,  the  strata  of  which  rest  apparently 
uncontormaoly  npon  the  underlying  dark-grey  shales.  In  the  same 
way  as  has  been  done,  the  wall  or  the  stratum  forming  it  can  be  traced 
southward  until  it  disappears  under  the  trachyte  immediately  north  of 
Costilla  Peak.  It.  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  easterly  dip 
changes  to  a  vertical  position  and  then  farther  south  gradually  tnrns  into 
a  decidedly  western  one ;  so  that  the  Garbonlferons  strata  rest  upon  the 
Gretaceous.  Wherever  creeks,  coming  from  the  mountains,  have  cut 
through  the  Carboniferous  and  then  the  Cretaceous  strata,  as,  forinstance, 
the  three  main  forks  of  the  Purgatory,  good  sections  can  be  obtained  of 
all  those  beds  that  resist,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  eroding  inflnence. 
The  shales,  however,  have  been  cut  out  in  deep  troughs  by  the  waters 
that  were  narrowed  in  tbeir  flow,  and  suddenly  found  themselves  at  lib- 
erty to  expand.  In  the  stead  of  a  large  portion  of  the  material  carried 
away,  erratic  bowlders,  &c.,  were  deposited,  and  thus  all  examination 
of  the  strata  really  existing  at  any  given  point  is  made  very  difficult. 

Colorado  group. — (Cretaceous  No.  2.) — All  the  shales  alluded  to  above 
as  occurring  in  Stonewall  Valley  and  both  north  and  south  of  it,  I  sup- 
pose to  belong  to  this  group.  Although  I  had  occasion  to  traverse  that 
particular  region  very  carefully,  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding  more  than 
one  locality  where  the  question  was  answered  beyond  all  doubt.  For- 
tunately, this  is  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  questionable  areas,  that  I 
have  drawn  my  deductions,  and  have  considered  myself  justified  in  so 
doing,  mainly  from  the  observations  made  there.  It  has  been  mentioned 
that  the  yellow  sandstone  bluffs  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  valley  contain 
strata  resting  apparently  unconformably  upon  those  which  are  regarded 
as  Cretaceous.  Station  125  is  located  about  a  mile  south  of  the  South 
Purgatory,  on  one  of  the  younger  bluffs.  While  the  strata,  both  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  of  the  latter%re  characterizexl  by  light  colors  of 
great  uniformity,  I  observed  on  the  river  itself,  in  its  valley,  a  dark-grey 
shale,  protected  from  erosion  by  several  basaltic  dikes.  Upon  examin- 
ation this  shale  proved  to  have  a  dip  of  about  23^  east,  and  to  contain 
Inoceramus  and  Ostrea  complexa.  Its  identity,  therefore,  was  established. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  it  was  merely  the  continuation  of  the 
shales  in  the  vidley  that  had  furnished  such  unsatisfactory  exposures. 
It  was  apparently  nnconformable  with  the  overlying  rocks,  but  con- 
formable with  the  gradually  diminishing  dip  of  the  shales  immediately 
west  of  it,  and  in  direct  connection  with  them.  This  is  the  only  well- 
established  occurrence  of  Cretaceous  No.  2  that  I  can  cite  for  the  valley 
or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Observation,  however,  has  shown  that  the 
character  of  this  depression  is  very  much  in  accordance  with  those 
generally  formed  in  the  readily  yielding  shales  of  this  group,  and  in  my 
own  mind  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  assumption  of  its  belonging  to  that 
series  is  correct. 

On  the  Huerfano  the  development  of  No.  2  is  by  far  greater.  Beferring 
to  section  VII,  two  strata  of  the  shales  will  be  noticed — the  one  (d)  of  a 
yellowish  to  greenish  color;  the  upper  one  (d<)  reddish.  Above  them  is 
a  sandstone  (e)  containing  fragments  of  Inocerami  and  Oatreas.  This  por- 
tion of  the  Cretaceous  was  deposited  without  any  intermission  of  time 
alter  the  lower  sandstones,  because  no  erosion  of  the  latter  seems  to 
have  taken  place.  A  large  bay  was  formed  by  the  waters  depositing 
No.  2,  which  extended  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  Huerfano.    At 
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that  time  the  GarboniferoQis  strata  had  already  been  subjected  to  dis- 
turbances and  to  erosion,  (compare  section  III,)  so  that  at  a  namber  of 
places  the  shales  are  fonnd  to  be  bedded  unconformably  with  the  under- 
lying red  sandstones.  This  is  but  in  accordance  with  observations  made 
oa  tbe  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,*  where  Carboniferous  beds 
were  apparently  overlying  Cretaceous.  In  that  particular  instance  the 
atiike  and  dip  of  the  strata  of  both  was  the  same,  thus  making  the 
deception  more  perfect* 

On  tbe  west  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Eange  no  Cretaceous  was 
observed  along  its  entire  length.  It  seems  strange  that  this  region 
ghoold  so  completely  have  escaped  all  invasion  during  that  period,  but 
eaa  readily  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  points  of  inlet, 
which  would  be  looked  for  at  P6ncho  and  Veta  Passes,  and  at  the  exit 
of  the  Rio  Grande  from  San  Luis  Valley,  were  already  at  too  high  an 
elevation  to  be  overflowed.  With  the  exception  of  a  curious  drift  con- 
glomerate, deposited  most  likely  by  water  and  ice,  1  have  observed  in 
San  Luis  Valley  no  sedimentary  formation  younger  than  the  Carboni- 
ferous. In  chapter  IV,  while  speaking  of  the  Post-Cretaceous  forma- 
tion 1  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  some  of  its  younger  members,  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  district  here  treated  of. 

VOLCANIC  FORMATIONS. 

Althongh  there  are  no  extensive  volcanic  areas  in  this  district,  those 
we  do  And  are  of  great  interest,  not  so  much  locally,  as  on  account  of 
their  peculiar  geological  genesis.  So  far  as  could  be  observed,  nothing 
bat  trachyte,  dolerite,  and  basalt  occur  among  the  volcanic  rocks 
composing  the  various  groups  and  dikes.  Mention  has  already  been 
made  of  the  mountains  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  Sangre  de'Cristo 
Pass.  On  account  of  their  color  partly,  partly  on  account  of  their  shape, 
two  of  them  have  received  the  name  of  *^  Sheep  Mountains,"  while  the 
otiiers,  lower  in  elevation  and  less  prominent  in  their  forms,  have  not 
been  named  as  yet.  There  are  at  that  locality  six  volcanic  areas,  all 
belonging  to  one  system,  though  separated  at  present  by  the  effects  of 
erosion.  Lithologically  they  are  similar  or  identical.  Some  basalt  is 
frond  on  the  Lower  Huerfano,  forming  small  tables,  the  terminations  of 
huge  dikes.  The  Spanish  Peaks,  the  volcanic  portion  of  which  covers 
hot  a  small  area,  are  very  prominent  and  of  importance  in  the  volcanic 
tjTBtem  of  the  region.  Near  the  headwaters  of  Rios  Culebra  and  Cos- 
tiUa  a  large  portion  of  the  higher  land  is  covered  by  trachyte,  some 
of  which  extends  down  into  the  valleys.  •  Besides  these  volcanic  deposits 
there  are  innumerable  dikes  in  the  district,  traversing  mostly  the  Creta- 
eeoQS,  sometimes  the  Carboniferons  formations. 

A,^Volcante  areas, — As  such  I  mean  to  designate  the  more  massive 
portions  of  volcanic  material,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dikes  proper. 
Station  4  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  10,705  feet,  on  the  snmmit  of  one 
of  the  more  northerly  mountains  belonging  to  the  Huerfano  group,  near 
the  pass.  Besting  immediately  upon  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota 
Sronp,  the  strata — if  we  can  speak  of  such — ^have  a  southwesterly  dip. 
I  do  not  regard  the  diflferences,  partly  in  color,  partly  in  structure,  that 
cam  here  be  observed,  either  as  strata  in  the  true  sense  or  as  volcanic  flows, 
bat  assume  that,  at  the  succeeding  stages  of  cooling,  the  volcanic  mass, 
b  this  instance,  resolved  itself  into  physically  different  rock,  so  that 
lo4ay,  npon  weathering,  the  effect  observed  is  similar  to  that  which 
voold  have  been  produced  by  stratification.    The  trachyte  composing 

*  Report  United  States  Geologi€al  and  Greographical  Sarvej  1874,  page  218. 
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tbis  monntain  is  aboat  1,200  feet  in  thickness,  of  a  light-yellow  to  whit- 
ish color.  Paste  crypto-crystallino  containing  very  bright,  minnte  crys* 
tals  of  sanidite.  Upon  exi)osare  it  assnmes  a  light-brown  color,  dne  to 
the  presence  of  a  very  small  percentage  of  magnetite,  and  breaks  into 
thin  fragments  and  slabs  that  have  a  semi-metallic  ring.  North  of  sta- 
tion 4  is  another  smaller  hill,  of  almost  the  same  shape  and  general  ap- 
pearance. Toward  the  west  the  volcanic  mass  has  flown  over  the  high 
portion  of  country,  from  which  Sangre  de  Gristo  Greek  receives  a  con- 
siderable supply  ot  water.  At  that  point  the  trachyte  covers  the  Gar- 
boniferous  strata.  A  little  east  of  south  from  station  4  is  station  5,  at 
an  altitude  of  11,512  feet,  located  also  upon  trachyte.  It  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  former.  Drawing  a  line  from  station  5  in  the  directioa 
north  25^  west,  it  will  be  fdund  that  the  three  mountains  thus  far  men- 
tioned stand  in  one  straight  row.  Judging  from  this  and  from  the  dike* 
like  character  that  almost  all  the  eruptions  in  this  region  have,  I  should 
suppose  that  this  was  merely  one  immense  dike,  disrupted  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  present  Gretaceous  sandstones  between  them.  It  seems  to 
have  contained  more  volcanic  matter  than  was  required  to  fill  the  fis- 
sure, consequently  overflowed  both  to  the  westward  and  eastward.  As 
it  is  the  case  near  station  4,  so  it  is  near  station  5.  Although  the  connec- 
tion now  is  broken,  and  the  Garboniferous  strata  covert  by  the  two 
masses  have  appeared  between  them  in  Veta  Pass,  that  large  area  im'me* 
diately  south  of  Sangre  de  Gristo  Pass  was  in  connection  with  the 
mountain  of  station  5.  From  the  section  through  the  pass  (Section  I)  it 
is  evident  that  there,  too,  the  trachyte  reaches  to  considerable  depth,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  of  the  same  lithological  constitution  as  its  two  eastern 
neighbors.  It  seems  probable,  therelore,  that  a  number  of  these  huge 
dikes  occur  here,  but  on  account  of  the  lava  having  flowed  from  one  to  the 
other,  their  individual  outlines  have  been  lost.  Station  7  is  located  oa 
a  trachyte,  near  the  junction  of  Sangre  de  Gristo  and  Indian  Greeks, 
8,967  feet  high.  This  appears  to  be  an  isolated  outflow,  separate  from  the 
eastern  ones,  but  in  connection  with  that  a  few  miles  north  of  it.  In 
mineralogical  and  physical  character  this  trachyte  difiers  Irom  the 
former.  It  is  brown,  almost  lilac  when  fresh,  contains  small  crystals  of 
biotite  and  sanidite.  A  short  distance  below  the  station  it  can  be  ob- 
served overlying  the  metamorphic  granite  of  that  locality.  It  weath- 
ers, on  account  of  its  flows,  by  far  more  massively  than  the  eastern, 
and  presents  more  the  character  of  that  found  on  the  west  side  of  San 
Luis  Valley.  Only  for  a  short  distance  can  the  flows  be  traced  in  aay 
direction ;  then  they  thin  out  and  disappear.  It  can  be  observed,  as  a 
rule,  that  the  trachytes  west  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  divide  have  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  east  of  it,  unless,  as  is  the  case  farther 
south,  the  western  ones  have  flowed  over.  It  is  furthermore  noticeable 
that  on  the  western  side  no  dikes,  neither  the  large  ones,  as  the  Sheep 
Mountains,  nor  the  smaller  ones,  will  be  found,  although  but  a  few  miles 
distant  they  occur  in  such  great  variety  of  form  and  composition  and 
such  exceptionally  great  numbers. 

A  most  interesting  group  is  that  of  the  Spanish  Peaks,  (station  12L) 
Approaching  them  from  the  north,  the  two  mountains  are  seen  to  rise 
far  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and,  standing  isolated 
as  they  do,  the  effect  of  their  height  is  still  increased.  The  fertile  val- 
ley of  the  Arapahoe  is  in  the  foreground,  and  from  it  rise  abruptly  the 
forms  of  these  two  giants.  Innumerable  walls,  high  and  of  great  length, 
stretch  from  the  valley  up  toward  the  summit  of  the  peaks,  while  soli- 
tary volcanic  buttes  give  evidence  of  others  that  have  crumbled  away. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  narrow,  sharp  ridges,  surmounted  by 
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the  same  walls  tbat  cansed  their  present  existence,  lead  np  to  tbe  sharp 
Hiininit  of  the  higher  peak.  *'  Sentinels'^  of  volcanic  rock  are  stationed 
witside,  rising  in  their  isolated  glory,  as"  if  to  guard  the  access  to  the 
eenter  whence  they  had  their  origin.  An  excavation  resembling  half 
a  crater  on  tbe  southwest  slope  of  the  mountain  completes  the  decep- 
tion already  conveyed,  that  we  here  have  a  volcanic  eruption  that 
has  left  its  evidence  in  the  most  approved  form.  East  Spanish  Peak, 
lower  than  the  other,  presents  steeper  outlines,  more  sharply  cut  slopes 
and  ridges,  and  less  of  the  characteristic  dike-walls  than  its  neighbor. 
Both  are  beaatiful  peaks,  in  form  as  well  as  in  their  geological  features. 

Insfieakiug  of  tbe  Carboniferous,  it  has  been  stated,  that  the  main 
body  of  tbe  nionntain  is  composed  of  red  sandstone,  that  has  been  altered 
by  heat,  so  as  to  produce  a  number  of  species  of  metamorphic  rocks. 
Ascending  the  western  peak  from  the  south,  we  pass  first  over  the  red 
aandttones,  until,  near  timber-line,  we  find  the  first  evidence  of  larger 
masses  of  volcanic  rock.  Fragments  of  numerous  varieties  of  trachyte 
tod  rbyolitic  trachyte  lay  scattered  around  in  great  profusion.  Vertical 
places  are  seen  along  the  ridge  we  propose  to  climb,  and  we  find  upon 
reaching  them  that  they  are  cansed  by  the  intersecting  dikes.  These 
are  from  2  to  60  feet  in  thickness,  and  not  unfrequently  extend  from 
Dear  the  summit  down  into  the  valley  for  several  miles.  All  the  strata 
in  their  immediate  neighborhood  have  been  baked,  fritted,  and  com- 
pletely changed.  Near  the  top  of  the  mountain  the  sedimentary  beds 
have  totally  disappeared,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  trachyte,  with 
its  B]»lendeut  brown  mica,  white  oligoclase,  and  long  needles  of  black 
hornblende.  More  than  four  feet  of  snow  covered  the  summit  at  the 
time  of  our  ascent  (September  26, 1875)  and  it  was  more  difKcult  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been  to  trace  the  exact  limits  of  tbe  capping 
volcanic  rock."  Enough  was  seen,  however,  to  show  that  this  capping 
rests  npon  one  of  the  changed  sandstone  strata,  which  at  tbat  elevation 
has  a  slight  westerly  dip.  (Compare  section  IV.)  Differing  from  sta- 
tion 121,  which  is  13,623  feet  above  sea-level,  is  the  lower  East  Spanish 
Peak.  This  is  composed  entirely  of  trachytic  rock,  sending  out  also 
a  nnmber  of  radiating  dikes,  neither  so  many  nor  so  long,  however,  as 
those  of  the  western  peak.  With  the  explanation  given  in  the  dis- 
caj«ion  of  the  Carboniferous,  relative  to  the  upheaval  of  both  these 
moantains  and  the  formation  of  a  fault,  this  is  in  accordance.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  at  the  point  of  least  resistance,  i,  e.,  where  the  Carboniferous 
strata  were  thinning  out,  the  quantity  of  volcanic  material  ejected  should 
be  larger,  and  at  the  same  time  the  resisting  medium,  the  sandstones, 
would  furnish  by  far  more  cracks  and  fissures  that  could  be  filled  by  tbe 
injected  lava.  Dr.  Hayden*  regards  these  peaks  as  a  "  gigantic  dike, 
with  the  strike  about  northeast  and  southwest."  With  this  view  1  fully 
agree,  adding  that  this  main  dike  has  clustered  around  it  a  very  large 
iiumljer  of  accessories,  emanating  from  the  same  source  and  formed  syn- 
chrononsly  with  the  elevation  of  the  peaks.  We  did  not  visit  the  base 
of  East  Spanish,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  metamorphosis  of  the  under- 
lying strata  could  be  observed  here  similar  to  that'which  has  taken  jdace 
ou  ar.d  near  station  121. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  south  of  station  115,  a  belt  of 
trachyte  sets  in,  the  continuation  of  the  heavy  outflow  to  tbe  south. 
Station  \H  is  located  on  it  at  an  elevation  9,807  feet.  Low  rounded 
hdls  covered  with   piiion  and  junii)er,  or  presenting  gentle   grassy 

8loj>es,  cbaracterize  the  region.    Deep  gullies  are  worn  into  tbe  volcanic 

•  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  1867  to  1869,  p.  103. 
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rocks,  and  they  are  well  exposed.  Metamorphio  rocks  underlie  tbe 
trachyte  here,  which  has  a  thickness  of  300  to  500  feet.  It  is  evident, 
both  from  this  feature  and  from  the  identity  of  its  lithological  constita- 
tion,  that  this  is  bat  a  flow  from  the  south.  On  the  west  side  drift  of 
the  San  Pedro  Valley  covers  the  dipping  strata  or  flows,  and  they  are 
hidden  from  view.  It  could  not  be  determined  with  certainty  whether 
they  appear  at  the  base  of  the  8an  Pedro  Mesa,  but  this  seems  probable ; 
it  is  also  probable  that  their  continuation  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  bluffs 
northeast  of  station  105  in  San  Luis  Valley.  At  the  south  end  of  the  mesa 
the  connection  between  the  two  former  is  established,  and  there  the 
trachyte  does  appear,  but  it  seems  to  dip  under  too  far  to  show  any 
broad  area  farther  north.  The  connect  ion  between  this  and  the  southern 
mass  has  been  severed  by  erosion,  and  Bio  Costilla  forms  the  boundary 
between  them,  running  in  metamorphic  rocks  at  that  place.  Of  the 
large  volcanic  area  to  the  south,  merely  the  northern  end  came  within 
the  boundary  of  our  district.  Along  the  western  edge  of  the  mountains 
metamorphic  granite  occurs  from  Bio  Costilla  southward.  This  reaches 
up  to  about  timber  line  as  a  rule,  though  not  always,  and  from  there 
upward  the  trachyte  setB  in.  It  follows  in  its  western  border  the  edge 
of  the  valley,  and  produces  a  number  of  sharp,  high  peaks.  Generally 
it  remains  on  the  highest  portions,  but  west  of  station  110  crosses  the 
Costilla,  and  forms  a  number  of  low  hills  with  steep,  blufi'y  sides.  Here 
it  is  nearest  to  the  station  114  group,  being  only  four  miles  distant. 
The  elevations  of  the  two  groups,  this  lowest  one  and  the  former  also, 
agree,  as  well  as  their  structure  and  texture.  A  few  isolated  outcrops^ 
that  may  merely  be  fragments,  are  found  higher  up  on  the  Cfostilla,  but 
the  main  mass  recedes  southward.  Immediately  east  of  Costilla  Peak, 
however,  (station  111,)  it  projects  to  the  north,  forming  the  prominent 
hill  {d)  in  section  V.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  is  one  of  the 
points  of  minor  outflow,  as  the  character  of  the  trachyte  differs  from 
that  observed  farther  south.  From  there  it  extends  eastward,  covering 
some  of  the  sandstone  bluffs.  Prior  to  the  erosion  which  produced  the 
present  bluffs,  it  must  have  covered  a  by  far  greater  area,  as  remnants 
of  it  are  found  at  station  120,  nine  miles  beyond  its  present  extreme 
northern  point.  Steep  walls  and  sharp  ridges,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Sawatch  Bange,  indicate  the  presence  of  this  volcanic  rock.  So  far  a^ 
could  be  determined  from  a  distance,  it  extends  much  farther  south, 
forming  the  mountains  of  the  continuation  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Bange.  At  all  points  along  the  northern  and  western  edge  of  this  mass 
it  was  found  to  overlie  metamorphic  rocks,  having  adapted  itself  in  its 
flow  to  the  various  features  of  erosion  that  existed  at  that  time.  When- 
ever a  mountain  was  too  high  to  be  reached,  or  a  ridge  barred  its 
progress,  the  trachyte  has  altered  the  direction  of  its  course  and  songht 
more  ^readily  accessible  localities.  In  the  upper  valley  of  the  Costilla, 
aqueous  erosion  has  no  doubt  removed  a  very  great  portion  of  the  vol- 
canic rock,  and  the  river  has  deposited  it  either  in  the  form  of  bowlders 
or  sand  at  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  San  Luis  Valley.  Columnar 
structure  can  be  obsetved  in  some  of  the  small  outcrops  in  the  valley, 
but  not  so  frequently  in  the  mass  higher  up.  The  trachyte  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  very  thoroughly  fused,  and  is  as  a  rule  very 
hard,  brittle,  compact  of  texture,  and  has  a  semi-metallic  ring  when 
found  in  slabs.  Station  108  is  located  on  a  sharp  peak  of  this  gronp, 
near  the  head  of  Bio  Colorado,  and  is  12,467  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is 
on  the  western  spur  of  the  main  range,  which,  farther  north,  separates 
into  two  branches.  Here  the  trachyte  is  very  characteristic,  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  Sawatch  Bange;  not  that,  however,  found  in  the 
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j  Haerfano  or  in  the  Spanish  group.  As  the  averap^e  character  the  fol- 
\  lowing  description  may  serve:  The  rock  has  a  dark  grey  color,  pro- 
i  dnced  by  finely  disseminated  magnetite,  and  is  microcrystalline.  Thin 
I  seams  of  epidote  occur  in  it.  Crystals  of  sanidite  are  partly  fresh, 
!  partly  decomposed,  in  the  latter  case  opaqne.  A  green  chloritic  mineral 
!    occurs  in  minute  crystals,  dispersed  throughout  the  entire  mass. 

The  western  spur  of  the  range,  the  one  upon  which  station  108  was 
made,  I  regard  as  the  true  continuation  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo,  topo- 
I  gTa]»hically  considered.  From  a  geological  point  of  view  the  eastern 
,  one  would  probably  be  chosen,  as  it  is  here,  that  the  formations  com- 
:  pissing  the  range  farther  north  are  fully  represented.  Red  Oarbonifer- 
008  sandstone,  which  forms  so  important  a  feature  on  both  sides  of  the 
range,  is  wanting  on  the  western  side,  while  it  is  found  on  the  other, 
and  there  gives  rise  td  the  formation  of  mountains  of  considerable  size. 
At  Costilla  Pass,  the  direct  continuation  of  the  range  is  broken,  and, 
it  seems  to  me,  it  niust  then  be  looked  for  in  the  western  branch.  Of 
the  isolated  patches  north  of  the  main  area  thereis  the  oneleading  toward 
station  113.  Trachyte  there  occupies  a  number  "of  the  higher  points 
overlying  granite  or  Carboniferous  sandstone.  Southwest  of  station 
113  it  forms  a  small  plateau,  above  timber-line,  and  from  there  descends 
sonthwiird  into  the  valley.  It  is  not  in  direct  connection  with  the  tra- 
chyte of  station  114,  but  approaches  it  within  a  few  miles,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  the  same  flow.  As  the  general  dip  of  the  metamorphics,  so  is 
the  general  dip  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  this  region  a  westerly  one,  ex- 
cept near  station  111,  where  the  flows  extend  eastward.  In  the  southern 
group  there  is  but  little  variety  in  the  lithological  character  of  the  lay- 
ers ;  they  would  belong,  if  compared,  to  Ko.  3,  trachyte  of  the  San  Juan 
eonntry.* 

The  average  thickness  here  may  be  stated  at  1,000  to  1,500  feet,  al- 
f  hoagh  locally  this  estimate  is  greatly  over  and  under  reached.  It  would 
l>f  of  interest  to  make  careful  comparisons  in  detail  of  each  successive 
flow  or  layer,  and  compare  them  with  the  analogous  or  parallel  beds  of 
the  Sawaich  Hange.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  in  the  comparatively  hur- 
ried examination  could  that  only  be  made,  no  positive  identification  of 
these  strata  with  those  farther  west  will  be  possible. 

On  the  Huerfano,  near  Badito,  station  141  is  located  on  a  Cretaceous 
bloff,  covered  by  basalt.  Its  elevation  is  0,952  feet.  The  regular  blulF 
trends  from  northeast  to  southwest,  has  a  comparatively  flat  top  with 
^jme  rising  hills  on  its  summit.  Immeiliately  south  of  it  is  another  bluff 
of  the  same  character.  They  are  both  in  a  line  with  stations  5  and  7, 
and  probably  belong  to  the  same  system  of  eruption,  although  the  rock  is 
younger.  Northeast  of  station  5  is  an  isolated  hill,  almost  dome-shaped, 
which  I  have  named  Muralla  Peak,  with  a  number  of  dikes  leading  to- 
ward it.  Probably  the  main  body  of  this  hill  is  trachy tic,  as  those  far- 
therwestare,  butthedikes  are  almost  basaltic,  and  they  seem  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  same  material  that  covers  the  two  bluftsin  question,  and 
probably  at  the  same  time.  On  the  second  blutt'  three  conical  rises 
may  be  observed,  that  apparently  indicate  the  points  of  outflow.  Water 
bas  carried  on  erosion  very  successfully  in  that  region,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  it,  that  no  doubt  at  one  time  was  covered  by  volcanic  strata,  is  now 
denuded  and  shows  Cretaceous  beds.  Between  the  two  blulfs  the  con- 
nection of  the  basalt  is  very  slight,  although  they  are  but  a  very  short 
distance  apart.  Small  remnants  of  the  more  extensive  basaltic  areas 
oecar  in  a  few  hills  trending  toward  the  larger  volcanic  group  west 
All  of  them  either  cover  or  penetrate  CreUiceous  beds. 
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,  South  of  station  84  of  1873,  which  is  on  the  sammit  of  the 

Mountains,  a  cone-shaped  peak  rises  to  an  elevation  of  8.897 
very  prominentias  seen  from  the  surrounding  lower  countryJ 
been  named  Badito  Peak.    Upon  this  bill  station  63  of  1 
located.    It  is  an  isolated  eruption  of  porphyritic  trachyte,  tmlCg     r 
through  the  red  beds  and  the  Lower  Cretaceous  saudstonesyf 
DOW  but  a  small  area.    On  the  north  the  trachyte  rests 
morphic  granite,  which  forms  ihe  bulk  of  the  Greenhorn  J^fflr     ^  ^^ 
while  on    its  other  sides   it  overlies  Cretaceous  No.   1.     V^ 
composing  the  very  pretty  hill  is  a  white  to  greyish  ^^^^^^^yj^cAoMel 
a  fine  crystalline  paste,  crystals  of  sanidite,  and  oligoclase,  ^^^ 
small  needles  of  black  hornblende.    It  does  not  resemble  th< 
of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains,  but  is  more  closely  allied  to  thatof  j 
fano  group.    Although  the  shape  of  the  hill  is  the  typical 
of  a  volcano,  no  crater  or  even  a  vestige  of  any  crater  could  be 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  very  large  amount  ol 
material  that  occurs  in  Southern  Colorado,  1  have  not  been  al 
^  a  single  mountain  or  hill  of  which  I  could  say  that  it  even  oi 

bled  an  extinct  crater.    The  eruptions  have  evidently  not 
1  panied  by  that  demonstration  of  force  which  we  observe  in 

noes  of  the  present  day,  but  the  existence  of  the  dome-shaped  i 
\  ilar  mountains  that  stand  isolated  is  due  merely  to  a  slow 

eruption,  comparable  with  boiling  over.    Many  of  them,  of  c< 
their  shape  to  the  gradual  decomposition  of  the  rocks  on   cb4 
Barely  will  a  better  instance  demonstrating  the  former  fact 
f\  scale  be  found  than  at  station  63  of  1874.    I  might  allude  to  M( 

j  [  Antonio  and  Ute  Peak,  iq  the  southern  portion  of  San  Lull 

I  they,  however,  are  of  large  extent,  and  have  sent  their  flows  1  , 

I  distance  from  them.  w^^^/. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  larger  flows  in  the  district  discni 
chapter.  .  Essentially  we  have  but  three  groups:  the  Huerfano 
I  comprising  the  mountains  upon  which  stations  4,  5,  141,  and  6d) 

are  located;  the  Spanish  Peak  gronp;  and  the  southern  Sai 
Cristo  or  Venado  groiQ).    The  two  former  are  intimately  relat 
are  probably  posterior  to  the  third.    Not  from  any  deposition  n\ 
tain  formations  can  this  be  judged,  but  mainly  from  the  fact  thi 
former,  rhyolitic  trachytes  and  basalt  occur,  which  .are  wanting] 
latter.    The  relative  age  of  volcanic  rocks  in  our  western  com 
been  so  well  established,  after  much  observation,  that  a  mist 
scarcely  be  made  by  following  the  adopted  succession.    It  will  gi 
be  found,  too,  that  wherever  this  succession  has  been  the  guide  foi^ 
tions,  either  contemporaneous  or  subsequent  discoveries  will  coi 
them. 

B, — Dikes. — A  very  large  number  of  these  occur  thrbnghont  tl 
trict,  but  as  it  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all  observed,  only  tl 
prominentor  most  iutei-estiug  ones  shall  be  mentioned.   ^Station  L 
feet  high,  is  located  on  a  basaltic  dike,  that  is  one  of  a  small 
The  general  trend  of  the  dikes  at  that  locality  is  northeast  to  son! 
with  several  small  ones  crossing  them  at  nearly  right  angles.    Ci 
ous  shales  of  the  Colorado  group  are  the  material  through  whir 
black  basalt  projects,  and  forms  the  steep  walls  that  are  almost  ii 
sible.    The  one  upon  which  the  station  was  located  is  very  n( 
junction  of  Williams  Creek  and  the  Huerfano.     Although  scarcely 
than  400  feet  above  the  valley  it  affords  an  excellent  point  for  an 
si  ve  view,  a  fact  which  had  already  been  recognized  by  the  Indiatti 
asmuch  as  we  found  the  remnants  of  an  old  ^^  look-out"  on  the  hig 
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point  No  disturbance  conld  be  observed  in  the  strata  that  were 
traversed  by  the  volcanic  material,  a  fact  which  has  been  noticed  in  al- 
most every  fnstance,  and  shall  be  discussed  more  at  length  below,  when 
speaking  of  the  dikes  near  the  Spanish  Peaks.  Northeast  of  station  5 
is  the  dome-shaped  mountain  that  has  been  alluded  to  above,  Muralla 
Peak.  A  namber  of  creeks  head  there,  belonging  to  the  Huerfano 
drainage,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  ridges,  nearly 
all  of  which  are  surmounted  by  one  of  the  wall-shaped  dikes.  The  latteV 
extend  into  the  valley,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  some  of  them 
ran  along  for  several  miles.  They  show  the  same  physical  characteris- 
tics as  nearly  all  the  others,  and  are  composed  of  porphyritic  trachyte. 
More  than  ten  were  located,  issuing  radially  from  near  the  center  of 
the  mountain.  Begarding  the  three  trachjtic  outcrops,  upon  two  of 
which  stations  4  and  5  (Veta  Peak)  are  located  as  one  huge  dike  in 
connection,  probably,  so  far  as  regards  formation,  with  the  occurrence 
of  the  fault  west  of  Spanish  Peaks,  we  find  it  to  be  14  miles  in  length, 
striking  a  little  west  of  north.  A  long  dike,  very  prominent  in  its  form 
sod  course,  occurs  between  the  Santa  Clara  and  Spanish  Creek,  north 
of  station  lo9.  Its  course  is  about  northwest,  and  the  rock  composing 
it  is  basalt.  ]Sumerou8  small  dikes  are  to  be  found  in  the  region  from 
which  these  longer  ones  have  been  quoted,  but  they  are  obscured  partly 
bv  the  timber  ;  partly  they  have  crumbled  down  so  as  to  be  visible  no 
longt^r  noless  upon  special  examination.  They  are  of  no  importance, 
however,  in  considering  the  question  both  as  to  origin  and  cause  of  the 
dikes. 

Emanating  from  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Spanish  Peaks  we  find  the 
greatest  number  of  dikes  in  the  district.  More  may  be  observed  at 
station  121  than  at  the  Bast  Spanish.  Radiating  in  every  direction 
from  the  mouuiain,  with  its  summit  as  a  center,  these  dikes  stretch  for 
several  milea  into  the  valley  of  the  Arapahoe.  It  is  they  that  have 
cans^^d  the  preservation  of  sedimentary  strata  in  the  shape  of  a  mount- 
ain. Some  of  them  show  a  remarkably  straight  course,  others  more 
wavering  lines.  A  small  map  has  been  prepared  showing  their  dis- 
trib  tion,  and  to  this  I  would  refer.  In  consequence  of  the  radiation, 
DO  prevailing  direction  can  be  assigned  to  the  courses  of  the  dikes ;  but 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  longest  ones  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
strike  of  the  two  mountains  themselves,  while  the  others,  though  of 
considerable  length,  do  not  show  that  regularity  either  in  course  or 
form.  This  agrees  with  the  theory  explaining  the  position  of  the  sand- 
stones in  the  mountain.  In  case  of  any  disturbance,  such  as  has  been 
as^sumed,  the  greatest  strain  would  fall  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
breaking  of  the  strata  at  right  angles  to  their  dip,  and  it  is  at  right 
an^jles  to  this  dip  that  we  find  the  longest  and  most  regular  dikes. 
Some^of  tliem  present  an  appearance  that  cannot  but  be  compared  to  a 
wall,  particularly  so  Huerfano  dike,  which  is  about  8  miles  in  length. 
Spanish  dike  is  the  longest  one,  measuring  nearly  10  miles.  Both  are 
several  hundred  feet  high  and  stand  perfectly  vertical.  Transverse 
dikes  also  exist,  crossing  the  others  at  acute  angles.  Ramifications  take 
place  in  several  instances,  the  branches  retaining  the  same  size,  how- 
ever, that  is  shown  by  the  one  from  which  they  started.  Wherever 
creeks  \Cere  to  be  crossed  by  them,  they  are  broken  through,  and  in  no 
instance  have  they  caused  any  serious  deflection  of  the  water-courses. 
Small,  local  bends,  of  course,  have  been  produced,  but  no  entire^ 
alteration  of  the  general  direction.  Altogether  more  than  fifty  of 
these  dikes  have  been  located  near  Spanish  Peaks,  but  there  are 
many  more  that  were  either  hidden  or  too  small  to  be  noticed.    Imme- 
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diately  west  of  the  peaks  is  a  prominent  bill,  trending  north  and  south, 
which  belongs  to  the  dike  system  also.  It  must  have  been  one  of  those  iu- 
stances  where  the  lava  overflowed  and  caused  the  formatioif  of  a  capping 
of  small  extent  on  the  strata  through  which  it  had  been  ejected.  Several 
small  outcrops  of  volcanic  rocks  occur  in  this  vicinity  that  belong  to  the 
class  of  dikes.  One  butte  in  particular,  a  little  west  of  station  121,  near 
Arapahoe  Creek,  may  here  be  mentioned.  It  (a)  is  probably  in  direct 
connection  with  the  long  dike  (h)  issuing  from  the  mountain,  but  it  is 
somewhat  obscured,  owing  to  the  crumbling  down  Of  the  prominent 
wall.  The  butte  stands  isolated,  shows  vertical  walls  on  nearly  erery 
side,  and  the  greyish-brown  trachyte  composing  it  shows  indications  of 
columnar  structure.  Although  so  many  dikes  originate  from  station 
121,  all  of  them  passing  through  the  red  sandstone  and  metamorphosing 
it  wherever  the  two  were  in  contact,  but  few  are  found  near  East  Span- 
ish.  There  the  strain  upon  the  strata  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  it 
was  a  few  miles  farther  west,  and  as  a  result  they  were  not  cracked  and 
broken  to  the  same  extent.  In  view  of  so  large  a  number  of  dikes  and 
the  probability  of  the  strata  parting  while  breaking,  examinations  were 
made  to  discover  instances  of  intrusion.  Only  a  few  cases  of  this  kind 
were  observed,  however,  except  higher  up  on  West  Spanish  Peak. 
Several  dikes,  or  rather  one  main  dike  continues  from  Spanish  Peaks 
southward  into  Stonewall  Valley.  It  is  broken  into  many  fragments  by 
the  passage  of  water  at  right  angles  to  its  strike.  In  each  instance  the 
protection  ailbrded  by  the  hard  dike-rock  to  the  surrounding  softer 
material  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  hogback  shaped  hills  several 

^  hundred  feet  in  height.    Opposite  station  123  several  accessories  eitber 

join  or  emanate  from  the  main  dike,  but  they  are  all  by  far  smaller  and 
do  not  produce  the  same  hil.s  as.the  former.  Viewed  from  a  distance, 
the  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  a  long-continued  row  of  very  regular 
hogbacks. 

All  of  these  dikes  in  question  are  composed  of  trachyte.    Mostly  it 
is  of  a  light-colored  variety,  containing  small  crystals  of  sanidite  and 

'!  oligoclase  in  a  microcrystalline  or  nearly  amorphous,  compact  pai^te. 

I  Other  varieties,  with  mica,  hornblende,  &c.,  are  not  wanting,  however. 

i  The  uniformity  is  such,  though,  that  their  correlation  among  each  other 

is  evident  at  a  glance,  were  that  not  proved  already  by  their  occurreuce 
and  relative  position.  Owing  to  an  admixture  of  magnetite  decomposi- 
tion has  produced  a  variety  of  colors,  among  which  green  and  reddisb- 
brown  are  the  predominating.  Opposite  station  123  the  color  of  tbe 
trachyte  is  by  far  darker  than  farther  north,  and  the  oligoclase  is  not 
found.  The  former  may  be  due  to  a  greater  percentage  of  magnetic  iron. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  colors  are  light,  and  add  to  the  prominency  of 
the  outstanding  walls.  In  a  number  of  instances  a  cast  of  the  strata, 
through  which  the  molten  lava  has  passed,  and  where  it  cooled,  can  he 
observed  on  the  dikes,  more  particularly  on  those  that  were  injected 
into  the  fissures  of  the  hard,  red  sandstone.  Regarding  the  process 
through  whichthe  dikes  have  attained  their  present  prominent  appear- 
ance, it  may  be  very  easily  explained.    Assuming  that  the  fissures  were 

I  formed  by  some  volcanic  activity,  and  reached  to  sufficient  depth  to  be 

I  in  connection  with  the  molten  material  below,  it  is  evident  that  tbe 

pressure  exerted  upon  this  material,  which  was  sufficient  to  produce 
a  rupture,  was  sufficient  also  to  Ibrce  the  liquefied  rock  upward  into 
the  fissures.  That  this  process  took  place  very  nearly  in  the  manner 
described  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  no  disturbances  of  strata  occur 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  small  dikes,  and  that  the  strata  on 
either  side  are  mostly  thoroughly  baked  and  fritted.    Exhibiting  oq 
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their  walls  a  cast  of  the  strata,  opposite  which  each  particular  portion 
of  the  dike»  became  rigid,  is  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  fissures  were  filled 
by  either  liquid  or  plastic  material,  as  no  other  explauation  thau  that 
of  heat  can  be  accepted  for  the  formation  of  the  rocks  composing  the 
dikes.  Either  the  fissures  were  filled  to  the  top,  i.  a.  to  surface  of  the 
groand  or  stratum,  or  the  volcanic  material  passed  beyond  the  top  and 
spread  itself  in  the  direction  that  afforded  the  most  ready  access,  of 
which  latter  case  several  instances  have  been  mentioned  above. 
Less  frequent  is  the  case  where  the  volcanic  material  did  not  reach  to  the 
surface,  but  is  now  exposed  in  consequence  of  gradual  denudation  of  the 
sedimentary  beds.  Gradual  erosion  and  decomposition,  though  at  the 
same  time  attacking  the  dike-rock,  succeeded  in  wearing  away  more 
rapidly  the  strata  adjoining  the  harder  and  more  resisting  trachyte  or 
basalt.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  strata  were  worn  away  for  the 
vertical  distance  of  several  hundred  feet  sometimes,  while  the  rock, 
formerly  inclosed  and  hidden,  gradually  rose  to  view.  Even  today  the 
transportation  of  the  soil  is  going  on  at  a  more  rapid  ratio  than  the 
crnmbling  and  wearing  away  of  the  high  walls  that  have,  as  it  were, 
grown  out  of  the  earth.  In  many  instances  the  erosion  of  surrounding 
strata  was  so  complete  as  to  leave  the  trachytic  walls  standing  perfectly 
free,  without  any  foreign  matter  whatever.  In  others,  however,  as  is 
the  case  in  Stonewall  Valley,  the  baking  of  the  shale  strata  has  ren- 
dered them  sufficiently  hard  to  withstand  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
and  other  agents  more  successfully,  and  we  have,  instead  of  a  well- 
defined  wall,  one  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  sloping  mass  of  sediment- 
ary beds.  From  the  observations  made  it  can  only  seem  astonishing, 
when  the  very  large  quantities  of  material  that  were  transported  from 
their  place  of  deposition  is  considered.  It  is  true  that  many  rocks  will 
be  rendered  by  far  more  liable  to  decomposition  and  disintegration  by 
the  process  of  baking  or  metamorphosis,  but  either  very  powerful 
agents  must  have  been  employed,  or  very  long  periods  of  time  required 
to  remove,  gradatim^  300  to  400  feet  of  earth  or  rocks  from  so  considera- 
ble an  area. 

In  looking  over  the  general  strike  of  the  dikes  in  this  district,  we  will 
observe  that  there  is  not  suflicient  reason  for  assuming  a  preference  for 
any  one  direction.  Had  the  forces  producing  the  disturbance  near  the 
Spanish  Peaks  acted  uniformly  along  the  entire  eastern  border  of  the 
Sangrc  de  Cristo  Kange,  we  should  probably  have  occasion  to  observe 
very  regular  and  similar  effects  throughout  the  region.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  causes  for  the  formation  of  fissures  to  be  filled  are  localized, 
and  the  effect  will  only  extend  itself  to  local  occurrences.  No  general- 
izations, therefore,  can  be  based  upon  the  existence  of  these  dikes,  save 
tbe  one  that  they  were  formed  in  consequence  of  volcanic  seismic  ac- 
tion. In  the  landscape  they  have  a  decidedly  picturesque  eflect,  produc- 
ing not  only  the  very  sharp  ridges  on  the  mountains  from  which  they 
start,  and  the  hogbacks  when  not  entirely  denuded,  but  the  characteristic 
walls  that  stretch  for  miles  across  a  sometimes  perfectly  level  country. 
Tbe  numerous  little  buttes,  remnants  or  portions  of  such  dikes,  atibrd 
good  landmarks  in  the  lower  country,  and  are  welcome  as  stations  to 
the  toi)ograpber  or  geologist.  Though  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  they 
command  a  sufiQciently  extensive  view  for  such  purposes.  A  number  of 
them  occur  in  the  plains  east  of  the  Huerfano  region,  recognizable  from 
a  distance  merely  as  small,  black,  stationary  objects. 

Regarding  the  age  of  the  Spanish  Peak  outflows  and  the  dike-system, 
SQfficient  data  were  obtained  to  throw  light  upon  the  question.  As 
mentioned  above,  most  of  the  dikes  traverse  Carboniferous  strata  on  the 
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northern  and  western  sides  of  the  mountains.  East  and  s<>°*  J^^^^JJ^i?' 
etrate  the  Cretaceous  and  PostCretaceous  (Jiguitic)  beds.  ^^^^^^^JL^^ 
system  of  dikes  does  not  continue  into  this  latter  group  ^o^?'^>  ^^„ 
extent,  a  number  of  dikes  belonging  to  the  same  age  as  the  <>/ "^^^^{1„  " 
found,  showing  also  the  same  lithological  character.  It  is  ®\***^/^ 
therefore,  that  the  time  for  the  eruption  of  all  this  volcanic  ™f^"rt 
must  be  placed  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  ^^**"j^ 
group.  This,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  will  agree  with  the  relativ^a^e 
accepted  for  analogous  eruptions  in  other  regions  of  Colorado.  AJ^r.  ^. 
C.  Peale  will  publish  in  a  Bulletin  for  1877  a  thorough  synopsis  ot  an 
occurrences  referable  to  this  class  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  ^»  .^^^^  l^°*;l;* 
cation  will  furnish  a  digest  of  all  the  principal  features  tbus  lar  ou- 
served  in  connection  therewith. 

I  DRIFT. 

I  There  are  found  in  this  district  no  very  extensive  drift  ^^^,^^ 

that  on  the  west  side  of  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  south  of  Fort  Y*V?fff  • 

Adjoining  the  trachytes  of  the  station  114  group,  we  find  that  \^^^^^. 

;  skirting  the  mountains  are  continued  northward.    In  torm  ana  general 

.  i  character  they  resemble  the  volcanic  bluffs,  but  upon  ^^ajnination  prove 

to  consist  of  drift  of  a  peculiar  nature.    Stations  115, 117,  and  i  a»  ^«™ 
.  [  located  on  it.    In  my  fieldnotes  I  have  designated  it  as  '''fompact  «ru  t, 

on  account  of  its  conglomeritic  nature.  Large  and  small  ,^<>^*^®?®  *°r 
pebbles  have  been  cemented  loosely  by  quartz-sand,  and  clay,  ana  lora 
the  bluffs  that  rise  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  outcrop  of  this  curious  material  metamorpuio 
and  some  trachy  tic  rocks,  originating  in  the  Sangre  d©  Cristo  Kaog^ 
;  compose  the  drift.    It  could  not  be  determined  which  ot  the  two  pr^ 

I  dominated.    Bowlders  of  all  sizes,  weighing  from  a  ton  «ow»  J»/^"® 

smallest  pebbles,  occur.    All  of  them  are  well  water- worn,  but  suow 
!  striation  only  in  very  rare  instances.    Station  117,  9,583  teet  aDovo 

:  sea-level,  shows  these  features  very  well.    Gradual  aqueous  erosion  haw 

loosened  a  large  quantity  of  the  bowlders  and  pebbles,  and  has  depositee 
them  in  the  valleys  of  the  adjoining  streams,  where  they  gieatly  im- 
pede the  study  of  the  strata  underlying.  *.  j  •«- 
i                          Immediately  east  of  this  north  to  south  exposure  of  compa45t  drift  we 
!                       find  the  red  Carboniferous  sandstones,  which  are  in  part  covensd  by  tfte 

former.  The  bluffs  continue  northward,  until  within  about  6  miles  w 
Fort  Garland.  Here  the  composition  of  the  driit  changes.  Instead  of 
only  metamorphic  rocks  and  trachytes  being  found  among  the  erratic 
material,  basalt  and  dolerite  also  occur.  Station  118  is  located  on  one 
of  these  hills,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  get  the  an?™al8 
up  hill  on  account  the  innumerable  bowlders,  all  round,  that  covered 
the  side  of  the  bluff.  So  far  as  could  be  determined,  a  thin  layer  of 
basalt  about  150  feet  in  thickness  covers  a  number  of  these  small  bluffs. 
It  seems  strange,  at  first  sights  that  basalt  should  coyer  drift  that  is 
,  composed,  in  part,  of  the  same  volcanic  rock.    Considering,  however, 

^  over  how  very  long  a  time  the  period  allotted  to  each  one  of  the  volcaoic 

'   !  formations  must  have  extended,  there  is  no  reason  why  not  a  large  mass 

f  I  of  basalt  or  any  other  volcanic  material  should  have  become  rigid, 

should  have  been  eroded  and  even  partly  carried  away  before  the  uext 
flow  took  place.* 

^  In  some  of  the  Liassic  formations  of  Southern  Germany  it  is  not  a  very  rare  thing  to 
find  the  petrified  water-worn  frafirments  of  Ammonites,  &.C.,  imbedded  in  the  limestOQea  of 
the  yery  strata  of  which  they  are  considered  to  be  characteristic  in  perfect  specimens. 
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East  of  the  drift  of  station  118  the  metamorpbic  granite  crops  out  paral- 
lel to  the  former.  The  Carboniferous  strata  have  evidently  been  either  worn 
away  by  some  active  process  of  erosion  or  have  been  broken  offduriug 
their  upheaval.  Adjoining  the  compact  drift  on  the  west  is  the  drift  of 
San  Luis  Valley,  containing  near  the  edge  specimens  that  have  been 
carried  thence  from  the  blutfs  in  qnestion,  but  they  do  not  extend  into 
the  valley  for  any  distance.  It  seems  difiBcult  to  explain  ihe  origin  of 
these  drift-blaflfs.  Their  considerable  extent,  their  height,  and  their 
relative  position  indicate  action  of  great  force.  No  attempt  at  distinct 
stratification  was  observed,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  heterogeneous 
arrangement  of  the  bowlders  it  seems  improbable  that  they  should  owe 
their  existence  to  the  agency  of  water  only.  The  only  explanation  I 
can  ofier  to  account  for  their  unique  character  (in  that  region)  is  that 
they  are  the  result  of  deposition  by  moving  ice-fields,  by  glaciers,  to- 
gether with  water.  If  we  study  the  character  ol  the  metamorphics  from 
anorographical  standpoint  we  will  find  that  their  outlines,  the  carving 
they  exhibit  near  the  western  base  of  the  mountains,  indicate  glacial 
erosion.  I  did  not  succeed  in  observing  striation,  or  any  definite  proof 
for  this  assertion,  but  the  habitus  of  that  region  is  certainly  glacial. 
Adding  to  this,  I  consider  the  disappearance  of  the  Carboniferous  strata 
near  station  118  and  the  exposure  of  the  granite  as  circumstantial  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  acceptance  of  glaciers  in  accounting  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  driit-blnfl's.  All  the  western  glaciers  in  the  district  surveyed 
daring  1875  are  of  basaltic  or  postbasalticage,  more  frequently  thelatter, 
80  that  it  would  seem  that  after  the  enormous  moraines  in  question  had 
been  deposited  another  flow  took  place  here  and  covered  a  portion  of 
them.  1  doubt  not  that  these  bluffs  afford  the  key  to  the  pre-glacial  or 
earliest  glacial  history  of  San  Luis  Valley,  but  as  very  careful  examina- 
tions and  detail  study  would  be  required  to  arrive  at  any  correct  con- 
clnsious  such  as  we  were  not  able  to  make  during  our  survey,  I  can- 
not make  any  positive  assertions  accompanied  by  the  requisite  proof. 
Id  the  discussion  of  glacial  phenomena  this  subject  will  be  more 
fnily  treated  of.  I  do  not  consider  the  assertion  regarding  glaciers 
as  the  moving  agents  proved,  but  it  is  an  explanation  that  can  be  sus- 
tained by  facts,  which,  though  at  present  but  imperfectly  collected, 
may  some  day,  after  more  elaborate  examinations,  prove  to  bo  con- 
clusive. It  is  possible  that  the  presence  of  this  enormous  secondary 
deposit  may  point  to  the  inference  that  before  the  "  lake  period  "  a  large 
portion  of  San  Luis  Valley  .may  have  been  covered  by  a  glacier— may, 
in  fact,  owe  the  details  of  its  present  topography  at  certain  localities 
to  8uch  agency. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  the  drift-deposits 
are  local  and  of  small  extent.    All  along  the  base  of  the   mount- 
ains, in  the  valley  leading  from  Costilla  Peak  northward  toward  the 
Spanish  Peaks,  the  metamorphic  rocks  and  Carboniferous  sandstone 
Ujwlders  have  been  carried  down,  covering  the  western  edge  of  the 
valley  completely.    Flowing  water  and  perhaps  snow-slides  have  here 
been'tbe  moving  agents,  and  in  consequence  the  accumulation  of  the 
drift  is  not  a  regular  one,  but  distributed  according  to  capability  of 
the  streams.     Along  the  western  border  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains 
we  find  the  same  thing  occurring.    There,  too,  metamorphic  rocks  and 
Kindstones  (Mesozoic)  have  been  carried  down  and  deposited  parallel  to 
the  ed^e  of  the  mountains  and  water-courses.    This  is  a  phenomenon 
80  common  at  the  base  ot  the  mountains  in  the  entire  region,  that  it 
scarcely  deserves  special  mention.    Only  in  so  far  is  it  of  importance, 
w  in  some  iustauc©  glaciers  haveliad  an  influence  on  the  deposition, 
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aud  it  is  of  importance  to  separate  the  two  if  possible.  Following  the 
main  streams  of  the  district  we  find  the  usaal  accompaniment  of  river 
drift  and  alluvial  soil,  mach  of  which  latter  is  turned  to  good  account 
by  the  industrious  hand  of  the  settler. 

MINERAL  DEPOSITS. 

At  one  time  the  "  Sangre  de  Cristo  mines''  created  quite  a  sensation 
amonf;  the  prospecting  and  mining  portion  of  the  community.  They 
are  located  in  and  near  Oreyback  Gulch,  the  valley  of  the  main  north- 
ern tributary  of  Bangre  de  Cristo  Creek,  joining  it  in  the  pass.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  June  17,  1875,  but  little  work  was  being  carried  on  in 
the  gulch,  although  deserted  ditches,  old  sluice-boxes,  and  cradles  spoke 
of  former  activity.  Placer  mining  had  yielded  for  a  time  satisfactory 
returns,  but  before  long  the  locality  was  abandoned  for  others.  Meta- 
morphic  drift  coming  from  the  mountains  near  station  6  fills  the  narrow 
valley  and  its  branches,  and  it  was  from  this  that  the  precious  metal 
was  obtain«»d.  Want  of  water  during  some  seasons  of  the  year  led  to 
the  construction  of  a  long  ditch,  turning  water  from  the  Sangre  de 

!;  j  Cristo  into  the  valley.    These  placers  were  discovered  in  1862*  hat 

i  soon  after  abandoned,  during  the  San  Juan  excitement  produced  by  the 

ill-fated  Baker.  Lodes  have  been  discovered  in  the  metaniorphics  of 
the  vicinity,  but  no  active  mining  is  carried  on  there  at  pi*esent.  They 
are  said  to  show  very  favorable  indications,  and  the  ore  to  yield  assays 
that  would  warrant  working  them.  The  close  vicinity  of  the  San  Juan 
mines  has  had  the  effect  to  draw  prospe(*.ters  and  miners  away  from  this 
region,  and  therefore  the  development  that  otherwise  might  have  taken 

:  j  place  was  not  reached. 

.  I  While  exploring  the  southern  portion  of  the  Sangre  de  Crista  Bange, 

numerous  veins  crossing  the  dip  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  were  noticed. 
From  surface  indications — for  no  work  has  ever  been  done  there— I 
should  suspect  the  presence  of  considerable  bodies  of  ore  in  the  quartz 
veins.  A  lack  of  time  did  not  permit  of  any  detailed  examinations,  but 
the  conclusion  was  reached  that  in  case  the  existence  of  ore  of  a  paying 
quality  and  quantity  should  be  established  in  tliose  veins  their  geolog- 
ical character  will  warrant  their  persistency  to  any  depth  that  may  be 
reached  by  mining  operations.  After  reaching  l^inidad  I  heard  of  a 
discovery  made  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  which  was  creating  cod- 
siderable  excitement  and  was  known  as  the  ^'  Trinidad  Gold  Mines." 
From  one  of  the  discoverers  I  learned  that  the  location  of  the  lodes  was 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Culebra  Peak.  They  run  in  the  metamorphic 
rocks  of  that  mountain  and  have  merely  been  opened.  ^^  Red  Mountain 
mining  district"  the  locality  has  been  named.  Specimens  of  pyrite 
and  chalcopyrite  were  brought  from  there.  Should  these  mines  event- 
ually prove  to  be  valuable,  no  doubt  numerous  other  discoveries  will  be 
made  farther  south.  The  easy  transportation  to  a  base  of  coal-supplies 
(Trinidad),  and  the  proximity  to  railroad  connections,  would,  if  ore 
exists  in  paying  quantities,  facilitate  a  rapid  development  of  mining 
industry  in  the  entire  region. 

Resume  of  chapter  J.-^The  area  treated  of  in  this  chapter  comprises 
about  1,500  square  miles.  With  it  the  description  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Eauge  is  completed.  That  was  commenced  in  the  report  ot  1873. 
Being  able  to  survey  adjoining  districts  each  succeeding  year  has  great 
advantages,  inasmuch  as  both  topographer  and  geologist  are  prepared 
for  what  they  shall  find^  and  both  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved  thereby. 
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Many  of  the  formations  ofiually  met  with  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  are 
represeuted  here,  and  have  been   discussed  at  their   proper   places. 
Metamorphics  are  found  in  the  highest  portions  of  the  district,  main- 
taining  their  general  association  with  the  most  lofty  peaks  of  the  mam 
Rocky  Mountain  chain.    Of  the  sedimentary  formations,  the  older  ones 
have  not  appeared,  probably  having  furnished  the  material  for  the  numer- 
ous  varieties  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  schists  that  compose  the     core  '  of 
the  most  prominent  range  of  the  district.    Carboniferous  is  represented 
in  its  older  and  middle  members.    The  opportune  discovery  of  Carboniter- 
ous  fossils  in  limestone  strata  inclosed  between  the  massive  red  sand- 
stone^ at  three  localities,  has  definitely  settled  the  question  as  to  the 
age  of  the  latter.    Thev  are  sufficiently  characteristic  m  their  habitat  to 
be  distinguished  from'^the  younger  Triassic  beds,  even  should  pajaeon- 
tological  evidence  be  wanting.    Of  older  Mesozoic  formations  but  httle 
was  found,  and  that  merely  the  continuation  of  the  areas  flanking  the 
Front  Range  on  the  east.    Cretaceous,  i.  6.,  the  lower  members  thereof, 
is  well  developed.    During  the  Cretaoeous  period  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Range  served  as  a  very  effectual  barrier,  preventing  the  waters  from  en- 
tering the  western  country  beyond,  and  we  find  therefore  no  evidence  ot 
it  in  San  Luis  Valley  on  either  side,  and  do  not  again  meet  with  the 
fonnation  until  we  reach  the  western  slope  of  the  Sawatch  Range  and  the 
Uneompahgre  group.    Tertiary  does  not  reach  our  districtas  taras  it  has 
herein  been  described.    South  of  the  Spanish  Peak  country  the  Fost- 
Cretaceous  is  admirably  well  developed.    Volcanic  rocks  cover  but  a 
small  area;  are  of  considerable  interest  however  in  the  northern  and 
middle  part  of  the  district,  where  their  peculiar  character  and  favorable 
occurrence  invites  study  and  comparison. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SAN  LUIS  VALLEY. 

DnriDg  the  years  1873  and  1874,  oar  division  of  the  United  States  Oeo- 
logical  Survey  examined  and  mapped  the  northern  portion  of  San  Luis 
Valley.  TL6ugh  much  information  was  elicited  daring  the  progress  of 
oar  work,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  bat  little  could  be  done  toward 
a  final  solution  of  this  problem  until  the  southern  end  of  the  valley  bad 
been  explored.  Numerous  questions  enter  into  consideration  regarding 
the  genesis  and  early  condition  of  this  depression.  The  work  i^eferred 
to  above  was  accomplished  during  1875,  and  we  arc  now  able  to  discuss 
the  valley  and  its  immediate  surroundings  as  a  whole.  In  order  to  pre- 
sent the  facts  that  have  been  gathered  in  a  clearer  and  more  connected 
manner,  I  shall  discuss  the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern  parts,  at 
the  risk,  even,  of  repeating  what  may  have  been  said  with  regard  to  the 
former  in  previous  reports.  Apart  from  the  purely  scientific  interest  in- 
herent in  the  geological  history  of  San  Luis  Valley,  the  results  we  have 
obtained  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  conversion  of  waste  land 
into  productive  soil.  In  order  to  speak  positively*  in  reference  to  this 
point,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  improvements  thus  to  be 
made,  a  survey  upon  a  larger  scale  than  ours  would  be  required,  aud  it 
is  with  this  prefacing  remark  that  any  suggestions  are  made. 

Crossing  Poncho  Pass  from  the  north,  we  enter  Homan's  Park,  the 
northern  end  of  San  Luis  Valley.    Low,  rolling  bluifs  present  a  more 

I  broken  appearance  of  the  country,  which  fully  justifies  the  separation 

'  by  a  distinguishing  name.    On  either  side  mountains  of  considerable 

'    I  altitude  inclose  the  park.    A  terminal  range  of  the  Sawatch  Mountains 

.    I  is  on  the  west;  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  on  the  east.    Through  the 

I  park  runs  San  Luis  Creek  in  a  southerly  direction.    A  short  distance 

below  the  junction  of  this  and  Kerber  Creek  the  valley  proi)er  com- 
mences. A  vast  expanse  of  level  country  stretches  out  to  the  south- 
ward,  widening  in  that  direction.  Sand  and  alkali  abound.  All  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  valley  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Biinge  follows  its 
course,  culminating  frequently  in  peaks  that  reach  over  14,000  feet  ele- 
vation.   Toward  the  main  passes  that  cut  this  range,  in  the  vicinity  of 

'  Fort  Garland  the  valley  widens  considerably,  and  retains  for  some  dis- 

tance farther  south  a  width  of  about  forty  miles  on  average.  On  the 
west  the  long-continued  Sawatch  Bange,  with  its  high  volcanic  regions, 
serves  as  a  boundary  for  the  valley.  It  falls  off  more  steeply  fiirther 
north  than  in  the  southern  portion,  for  reasons  below  to  be  given.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Eios  Conejos  and  Culebra  bluffs  rise  in  the  valley  to  a 
relative  altitude  of  1,400  feet,  which  break  the  continuous  uniformity  of 
its  level.  Farther  south  still,  the  plain  gradually  grows  more  narrow, 
the  mountains  on  both  east  and  west  sides  approach  each  other,  and 
at  about  north  latitude  36^  45',  or  fifteen  miles  below  the  southern 
boundary  of  Colorado,  the  valley  may  be  considered  as  having  come  to 
an  end. 
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In  spite  of  Ihe  high  sarroanding  moaotains,  San  Luis  Valley  is  not 
veil  watered.  As  above  mentioned,  San  Luis  Creek  flows  through  Ho- 
niao's  Park,  but  is  soon  lost  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  succeeding 
plain,  except  during  the  "  rainy  season.^  Kumerous  rapid  mountain- 
streams  rise  in  the  bangre  de  Oristo  Eange,  flow  but  a  shoit  distance 
beyond  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  then  share  a  like  fate.  A  phe- 
uomenoQ  can  there — as  well  as  at  a  number  of  other  places — be  ob- 
served, namely,  the  disappearance  of  streams  in  the  morning  that  may 
have  furnished  an  ample  supply  of  water  at  any  given  point  during  the 
evening  preceding.  This  is  due  to  the  cessation  of  the  melting  of  snow 
that  is  contained  in  many  crevices  in  the  mountains  whereby  the  creeks 
are  fed  in  the  day-time.  Farther  south,  about  30  miles  northwest  of  Fort 
Garland,  are  the  San  Luis  Lakes,  two  ponds  of  considerable  extent,  but 
little  depth,  abounding  with  water-fowl  of  many  species.  At  their 
shores  a  plentiful  deposit  of  alkali  testifies  to  the  character  of  the  water 
they  contain.  Going  farther  south,  on  the  east  side,  we  find  streams  of 
more  importance.  The  range  there  becomes  wider,  and  larger  volumes 
of  water  flow  into  the  valley.  Ute  Creek,  Rio  Trinchera,  Rio  Culebra, 
Bio  Costilla,  ahd  Rio  Colorado  are  of  good  size,  and  all  or  them 
carry,  for  a  portion  of  the  year  at  least,  water  into  the  Rio  Grande. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  valley  we  observe  fewer  small  creeks,  but  more 
that  retain  their  water,  either  during  the  entire  or  a  large  part  of  the 
year.  Saguache  Creek  is  the  largest  of  the  more  northerly  ones,  fli)w- 
iog  into  San  Luis  Creek.  South  of  that  some  small  creeks  leave  the 
mountains,  but  find  an  untimely  end  in  the  sand.  About  north  latitude, 
37^  43',  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte  enters  the  valley,  flowing  first  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  then,  after  a  run  of  about  45  miles,  turning  south. 
Piedra  Pintada,  Alamosa,  and  Conejos  are  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
eomiug  from  the  high  volcanic  region  west  of  the  valley.  Spanish  set- 
tlements occur  all  along  these  latter,  as  well  as  on  those  more  southerly 
rivers  on  the  opposite  side.  A  feature  of  interest  may  be  noticed  in 
the  courses  of  the  Alamosa  and  Conejos  more  particularly,  that  seems 
surprising  when  the  apparent  plain  through  which  they  flow  is  taken 
into  consideration.  Of  both  these  rivers,  the  course  is  at  first  very 
nearly  due  east,  but  when  they  have  approached  the  Rio  Grande  within 
about  10  miles,  they  make  a  sudden  turn  to  the  northeast,  and  only  en- 
ter that  river  after  having  flown  for  some  distance  in  that  direction. 
With  this  the  drainage  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  is  exhausted,  and  I  shall 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  geological  formatio:is  surrounding 
it  before  entering  into  the  discussion  of  such  features  as  are  shown  by  the 
valley  itself.  It  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  full  understanding  of  all 
points  involved  before  giving  those  facts  that  have  led  to  conclusions 
below  to  be  elucidated. 

Starting  again  on  the  east  side  from  the  north,  we  follow  the  course 
of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  about  15^  east  of  south.  Metamor- 
phic  rocks  compose  the  northern  end,  which  are  soon  overlaid,  how- 
ever, by  sedimentary  strata  of  Carboniferous  age.  Near  Mosco  Pass 
these  strata  cover  but  a  small  area,  and  again  m^tamorphic  groups 
make  their  appearance.  Sierra  Blanca  group  shows  these  almost  ex- 
clusively. In  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Pass,  east  of  Fort  Garland,  Carbo- 
niferous is  found  and  continues  southward,  with  some  interruptions, 
tansed  either  by  superincumbent  volcanic  rocks  or  a  protrusion  of  the 
underlying  metamorphic  material.  South  of  Rio  Costilla  trachytic 
rocks  become  predominating,  and  form  the  highest  portions  of  the 

range,  while  metamorphic  granite  occupies  the  slopes  descending  into 

San  Luis  Valley.    North  of  this  river  a  basaltic  bluff  (San  Pedro  mesa) 
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about  14  miles  in  length  forms  a  barrier  between  a  long  narrow  valley 
(San  Pedro  Valley)  running  along  the  base  of  the  range  and  the  eastern 
edge  of  San  Luis  Valley  proper.  This  basalt  is  but  a  continuatioo  or 
vice  versa  of  the  group  in  the  valley  upon  which  stations  103  to  105  are 
located.  I  mention  this* point  here,  as  it  will  subsequently  be  foaud 
to  be  of  importance.  Heavy  beds  of  coarse  gravel  occur  north  of  Rio 
Culebra,  belonging  properly  to  the  valley,  but  in  consequece  of  their 
thickness  and  subsequent  erosion,  appearing  like  the  last  foot-hills  of 
the  range.  Along  the  western  border  of  the  valley  the  monntains  are 
but  a  continuation  of  the  great  volcanic  area  which  has  been  discussed  Id 
part  in  Uni'ted  States  Geological  Survey,  (Report  1874.  page  103.)  Tra- 
chyte and  trachytic  conglomerate  compose  the  greater  portion  by  far, 
and  basalt,  when  found,  is  merely  observed  in  the  character  of  a  saper- 
incumbeut  Htatum  or  strata.  These  latter  become  of  considerable  impor- 
tance south  of  Rio  Alamosa,  inasmuch  as  they  produce  a  gentle  east- 
erly slope  of  the  foot-hills  and  descend  into  the  valley,  forming,  for 
many  miles,  its  level  plain.  Mountains  and  hills  in  the  southern  por^ 
tion  thereof  are  composed  of  the  same  material,  and  for  a  long  distance 
the  unbroken  cover  of  basalt  effectually  prevents  any  insight  into  the 
structure  beneath. 

Comparing  both  absolute  and  relative  elevations  of  the  ranges  and 
peaks  on  both  sides  of  San  Luis  Valley  we  find  that  those  on  the  eastern 
side  are  the  higher  ones.  On  average  the  high  peaks  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Range  may  be  said  to  reach  an  altitude  of  13,000  to  14,000  feet, 
and  quite  a  number  of  them  exceed  the  latter  figure.  Comparing  this 
with  those  mountains  of  the  west  side,  that  are  sitaated  at  aboat  an 
equal  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  valley,  we  observe  that  the  eastern 
monntains  are  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  higher,  on  average.  While  the 
data  of  elevation  obtained  throughout  the  valley  itself  cannot  but  be 
too  meager  to  be  considered  satisfactory,  we  are  enabled  to  say,  that  its 
western  side,  near  the  mountains,  is  higher  than  the  corresponding  one 
on  the  east.  These  facts  become  important  in  the  question  of  the  trans- 
portation of  geological  material  within  the  boundaries  of  the  valley, 
and  are  therefore  here  brietiy  alluded  to.  It  seems  natural,  of  coorse, 
that  we  should  find  collected  in  San  Luis  Valley  specimens  representing 
all  the  formations  above  given  as  forming  the  mountainous  regions  sar* 
rounding  it.  Drainage  heading  in  any  one  stratum  might  carry  bowl- 
ders and  pebbles  into  the  valley,  thus  leaving  us  a  safe  guide  whereby 
to  recognize  the  former  courses  of  rivers  and  streams.  Attrition,  how- 
ever; has  reduced  the  size  of  these  bowlders  and  pebbles  to  snch  small 
dimensions  that  but  little  if  any  satisfaction  can  be  gained  therefrom. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  it  is  only  the  distribntion  of  one  spe- 
cific  kind  of  sand  or  gravel  over  any  given  locality  that  is  of  impor- 
tance in  unravelling  the  geological  history  of  this  vast  valley.  In  the 
subsequent  pages  this  view  will  be  maintained,  and  the  reasons  given 
more  fully  therefor,  besides  the  deductions  arrived  at  from  the  observa- 
tion of  such  specific  distribution. 

North  of  the  Rio  Grande,  San  Luis  Valley  presents  an  unbroken  plain, 
slightly  depressed  in  the  center,  rising  more  on  the  west  than  on  the 
east  side.  Sand  covers  the  entire  expanse.  Near  San  Luis  Lakes  the 
progress  of  vegetation,  together  with  the  action  of  moisture,  has  been 
productive  of  soil.  Should  a  similar  process  be  applicable  to  other  por- 
tions, the  same  desirable  result  would  probably  accrue.  Approaching 
the  western  border  of  the  valley  bowlders  of  volcanic  rocks — mainly 
trachyte  and  some  basalt — may  be  observed,  but  they  extend  only 
a  short  distance  downward  from  the  foothills.    Analogous  to  this  we 
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find  on  the  east  side  specimens  representing  the  formations  of  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  bnt  they,  too,  cease  as  soon  as  the  valley 
ig  fairly  reached.  At  the  western  entrance  of  Mosco  Pass  there  is 
a  large  aecnmulation  of  fine  sand  in  the  shape  of  "dunes.''*  Upon 
examination  it  was  found  that  this  sand  owed  its  existence  to  the 
western  range,  folly  fifty  miles  distant.  It  is  accounted  for,  however, 
by  the  fact  of  the  sand  having  been  blown  there,  thus  covering  the 
drift  that  would  naturally  be  expected  to  present  itself,  in  that  case  drift 
from  the  8angre  de  Cristo.  These  ^"  dunes"  seem  to  be  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  geologically  speaking,  and  belong  to  the  Post-Glacial  age. 
North  of  the  Rio  Grande  no  evidence  was  found,  indicating  positively 
the  former  presence  of  glaciers,  though  it  seems  to  me  possible  that 
such  evidence  may  still  be  discovered.  Taking  sand  from  the  central 
portion  of  the  valley,  it  was  seen  that  it  is  composed  in  part  by  the  feld- 
spars (the  only  mineral  there  which  can  lead  to  a  decision)  of  the  vol- 
canie  region  of  the  west,  as  well  as  from  the  metamorphic  rocks  on  the 
east  side.  Sanidite,  orthoclase,  and  oligoclase  were  found  in  such 
quantities  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
groups  furnished  the  greater  portion  of  the  material.  One  orographic 
feature  observed  very  frequently  north  of  Del  Norte  deserves  mention. 
The  western  mountain  country  has  broken  into  "  blulf  country,"  and  con- 
tinues as  such  eastward  to  the  edge  of  San  Luis  Valley.  The  last  out- 
posts of  the  foot-hills  appear,  viewed  from  above,  very  much  like  islands 
ill  a  sea  of  sand  and  pebbles.  I  state  this  to  illustrate  the  evidently 
very  even  distribution  of  these  latter  materials,  as  regards  relative  ele- 
vation. Piiions  covering  the  knolls,  but  wanting  below  them,  tend  to 
increase  the  similarity  of  the  picture. 

Far  more  varied  and  interesting  do  we  find  the  character  of  the  valley 
aoQth  and  west  of  the  Rio  Grande.  For  about  fifteen  utiles  south  of 
del  Norte  the  features  of  the  valley-border  change  but  little.  The  same 
blufi*s  are  there,  showing  the  same  island  like  appearance.  Station  14, 
there  located,  shows  a  capping  of  basalt.  Though  not  more  than 
40  feet  in  thickness  at  some  places,  it  was  found  to  be  of  the  same  char- 
acter, lithologically,  as  that  farther  south,  which  occurs  in  such  large 
qaantities.  A  short  distance  north  of  Rio  Alamosa  the  continuous 
area  of  basalt  sets  in,  and  is  found  southward  on  the  west  side 
of  the  valley  as  far  as  our  explorations  were  extended  (north  latitude 
36^  45').  From  that  first  point  just  mentioned  basalt  caps  the  trach- 
orbeites  of  the  main  range,  and  sloping  eastward  gently,  forms. the 
bottom  of  that  portion  of  San  Luis  Valley.  On  the  higher  portions 
of  the  foot-hills  it  is  found  merely  as  a  capping,  while  the  streams 
flowing  eastward  have  their  beds  in  trachyte  or  tracbytic  conglom- 
erate. Isolated  points  beyond  the  foot-hills  testify  to  subsequent 
eruptions  of  the  same  material,  and  afibrd  good  locations  for  toi>o- 
graphical  stations.  It  may  be  observed  that  at  these  points  the  regular 
stratification,  so  noticeable  elsewhere,  can  no  longer  be  traced.  Al- 
though it  seems  that  the  fiows  from  such  eruptions  have  extended  but 
a  short  distance,  their  existence  can  easily  be  recognized,  not  only 
tiom  the  lithological  constitution  of  their  material,  but  also  from  the 
evidently  secondary  positions  they  occupy  with  reference  to  the  under- 
lying basalt.  Crossing  the  Rios  La  Jara,  Conejos,  and  San  Antonio  we 
find  that  but  very  little  soil  covers  the  volcanic  rock.  Although 
this  feature  is  frequently  regarded  as  indicative  of  late  geological 
age,  I  cannot  entirely  accept  this  view.    We  know  of  no  more  powerful 

•  Report  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey,  1875,  page  333. 
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agent  in  the  decomposition  and  disintegration  of  rocks  than  the  aid 
growing  vegetation.    Thc^  action  in  this  instance  is  not  merely  a  physi^ 
cal  bat  also  a  chemical  one,  and  although  atmospheric  influence  is  m 
to  be  undervalued,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  com] 
tively  ^'  fresh  "  appearance  at  this  locality  is  due  mainly  to  the  absei 
of  densely  distributed  vegetation.    Besides  the  fact  that  rocks  <;onsti-{ 
tuted  as  basalt  is,  form  soil  but  very  slowly,  it  is  not  to  be  overlook< 
that  the  scarcity  of  water  will  retard  the  growth  of  plants  very  moch^ 
so  that  the  rock  has  a  double  chance  of  retaining  its  original  pbysi< 
and  chemical  character.    Having  crossed  liio  San  Antonio,  we  stan^ 
at  the  base  of  Mount  San  Antonio,  10,883  ftret  above  sea-level.   A  dom< 
shaped  peak  rises  2,000  feet  above  the  valley  and  is  composed  entirely 
of  basalt  and  melapbyr. 

This  peak  is  one  of  the  main  points  of  outflow,  and  has  sent  its  lava  ii 
regular  flows  in  every  direction,  more  particularly  toward  the  west  an< 
south,  however.    Having  alluded  to  this  we  come  to  the  consideratioi 
of  an  i mportant  point.    Does  the  basalt  capping  the  trachytes  of  the  tool 
hills  on  the  west  side  of  San  Luis  come  from  the  west  or  east!    M; 
opinion  inclines  toward  the  latter  view.    Although  the  entire  slope  of 
this  basalt  is  from  west  to  east,  at  an  angle  of  2^  to  8<^,  I  have  reaj 
sons  to  assert  that  an  uplift — very  gradual — took  place  a  little  west  o( 
the  central  line  of  that  plateau  range,  and  that  the  present  positioi 
of  the  volcanic  strata  is  accounted  for  thereby.    (See  chapter  III.) 
far  as  could  be  observed,  there  is  either  none  or  very  little  diflerem 
both  in  constitution  and  mode  of  occurrence  in  the  basalts  ezistiuj 
along  the  western  border  of  San  Luis  Valley.    An  exception,  howeverj 
is  found  at  the  isolated  hills  denoting  a  local  outflow,  which  amou] 
themselves  are  very  similar.    South  of  Mount  San  Antonio  are  a  Dum^ 
ber  of  low  basaltic  blufl's,  which  I  did  not  visit  personally,  but  froi 
their  position  regard  them  as  remnants  of  subsequent  flows  from  thi 
original  point  of  eruption.    Their  present  shape  may  be  owing  partly 
to  rupture,  partly  to  erosion. 

Entering  San  Luis  Valley  from  the  western  mountains,  the  streams^ 
run  through  almost  inaccessible,  narrow  caOons  in  the  basalt.  Farther 
up-stream,  near  their  headwaters,  in  the  trachyte,  they  show  the  same] 
phenomenon,  although  the  causes  are  diflerent  As  is  shown  in  chap- 
ter HI,  evidences  were  found  at  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Conejos  and  its 
tributaries  of  very  extensive  glaciers.  These  latter  moved  along  thel 
sloping  plane  of  the  elevated  plateau  until  they  reached,  larther  east- 
ward, the  readily  yielding  trachytic  conglomerate,  and  there  cut  in 
deeply.  Alt  hough  it  is  possible  that  these  glaciers  extended  down-stream 
for  some  distance,  I  have  found  no  proof  of  their  having  reached  the  val- 
ley proper.  ISo  erratic  bowlders  of  trachyte,  no  morainal  deposits^  and 
no  stria  t ion  of  rocks  appear  in  the  valley  itself.  Entering  one  of  the  ba- 
saltic caiions,  that  of  Rio  San  Antonio  for  instance,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  basalt  is  deposited  in  regular  layers,  from  4  to  20  feet  in  thickness. 
Vertical  walls  inclose  either  the  creek-bed  or  the  narrow  valley,  reach- 
ing more  than  100  feet  in  height.  The  creek  itself  flows  over  basaltic 
bowlders,  that  do  not  seem  to  be  inpositUj  but  to  have  fallen  from  the 
sides.  Comparing  the  single  layers  of  the  two  caiion-walls,  they  will 
be  found  to  correspond  perfectly.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  extensive  aqueous  erosion,  considering  the  narrow  width^ 
of  the  canon,  and  the  constancy  of  stratigraphical  relations,  these 
caiions  wece  formed  by  rupture:  As  the  most  effective  and  plausible 
cause  producing  this  effect,  I  regard  volcanic  earthquakes.  It  seems  no 
more  than  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  experience  of  our  pres- 
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observed  that  jnetamorpliic  granite  and  some  scbist  rocks  compose  the 
base  of  tbe  foot-bills,  very  nearly  as  far  np  as  to  tbe  point  where  Bio 
Oostilla  leaves  the  mountains.  Having  crossed  this  rivers  the  Sao  Pe» 
dro  Mesa,  a  basaltic  table,  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  is  reached. 
East  of  it  is  an  equally  long,  narrow  valley,  having  a  drift-bottom,  and 
containing  severs^  Mexican  settlements.  This  table  continues,  striking 
nearly  north  until  it  reaches  Rio  Onlebra,  a  large  branch  of  which 
follows  along  the  inclosed  valley.  At  the  entrances  of  most  of  the 
streams  into  the  valley  may  be  found  large  deposits  of  bowlders  and 
pebbles,  located  in  such  a  way  as  to  obstruct  the  direct  passage  of  the 
water,  thus  forcing  it  to  turn  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Bocks 
composing  the  foot-hills  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  this  drift 

Having  given  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  the  volcanic  formations 
in  San  Luis  Valley,  it  becomes  incumbent  to  consider  their  correlation. 
Trachyte  is  the  older  of  the  two  volcanic  rocks  under  discussion.  It  is 
possible  that  the  trachytic  group,  through  the  center  of  which  the  Bio 
Grande  finds  its  way,  may  be  but  a  remnant  of  the  great  mass  30  to  40 
miles  farther  west.  It  seems  dif&cult,  however,  in  case  this  view  should 
be  maintained,  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  all  that  enormous 
mass  of  material  that  must  have  formed  the  connection  between  the 
two.  East  of  the  group  there  is  the  trachytic  mass  of  station  114  oon* 
tinuing  in  the  San  Pedro  mesa,  where  it  underlies  basalt.  It  seems 
highly'  probable,  therefore,  that  at  one  time  the  two  were  in  counee- 
tion.  I  regard  this  outcrop  as  the  continuation  of  the  eastern 
trachytic  area,  the  connection  between  the  two  having  been  broken. 
From  the  points  mentioned,  the  flows  extended  principally  in  a  south* 
westerly  direction.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  different  with  the  basalt. 
We  have  two  mountains,  San  Antonio  and  Ute,  situated  but  a  abort 
distance  from  each  other,  both  presenting  a  very  similar  appearance, 
asid  both  composed  of  the  same  volcanic  material.  We  have,  farther- 
more,  tbe  uniform  flow  of  basaltic  lava  west  and  northwest  of  these  two 
mountains,  and  have  isolated  patches  of  it  to  the  north  and  nortlieast. 
Probably  a  considerable  area  is  covered  by  it  farther  south,  but  oar  ex- 
plorations did  not  take  us  there.  Comparing  the  altitudes  of  San  An* 
f  ton  10,  Ute,  and  the  basaltic  plateau  of  station  104,  we  find  the  differ- 

ence between  Antonio  and  T7te,  1,219  feet,  and  between  Ute  and  station 
104,  616  feet,  the  last  named  being  about  1,500  feet  above  the  valley 
there.  Assumit)g  that  we  regard  Ute  and  Antonio  as  the  two  raaia 
points  of  outfiow  for  that  immediate  region,  we  have  a  thickness  of 
1,500  feet  of  volcanic  rocks  to  account  for  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ute. 
In  speaking  of  the  104  plateau  above,  the  general  westerly  dip  has  to 
be  noticed,  while  the  basalt,  forming  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  dips 
a  little  north  of  east.  Adding  to  this  former  dip  the  fact  that  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  basalt  closely  follows  a  straight  line  nearly  sontJi 
of  station  104:  adding,  furthermore,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  ba* 
salt  between  Kios  Costilla  and  Guleora,  none  was  found,  I  have  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  time  of  the  basaltic  eruption,  the  westerly 
dip  of  the  older  volcanics  in  question  did  already  exist,  and  that  its  ex* 
istence  caused  an  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  flow  toward  the 
east.  The  one  exception  to  it  is  San  Pedro  mesa,  which  was  probably 
formed  by  an  arm  of  the  flowing  lava  extending  from  the  southwest. 
Neither  San  Antonio  nor  Ute  show  any  craters  on  their  summits,  in  evi- 
dence that  the  eruption  was  a  massive  one*  To  this  species  we  are  bj 
&r  more  accustomed  in  Sontliem  Colorado  than  to  any  other. 

The  influence  of  the  dip  ox  the  basalt  can  be  readily  observed  in  the 
j]  *       eonrse  of  the  Bio  Oonejos.    Flowing  first  in  an  easterly  directioni  after 
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leaving  the  moantains,  the  river  saddedly  bends  to  the  northeast  and 
joins  the  Grande  north  of  the  trachytic  and  basaltic  gronp.  Being 
forced  to  abandon  its  flow  .toward  the  east  by  the  dip  of  the  volcanic 
strata,  and  being  prevented  from  taming  sonth  by  the  northeasterly 
dip  of  the  basalt  throngh  which  it  had  Sown  down,  the  only  course 
remaining  open  was  that  to  the  northeast.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  the  carions  coarse  of  the  river,  while  bat  eight  miles  distant  from 
it  the  Bio  Grande  flows  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction.  A  caiion  in 
which  the  Eio  Grande  flows  has  been  alladed  to  above,  and  the  same 
origin  has  been  claimed  for  it  as  for  that  of  the  San  Antonio.  Judging 
from  the  direction  of  the  cracks  and  canons  in  the  basalt,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  seismic  action  originated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Ute  Peak.  Evidences  of  former  river-coorses  are  to  be  found  near  the 
Rio  Grande  and  near  the  Galebra.  This  led  to  a  more  carefal  investi- 
gation of  the  previons  condition  of  that  as  well  as  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  San  Luis  Valley.  Although  the  results  obtained  might  have 
been  presented  in  more  detail  and  with  more  accuracy  had  time  per- 
mitted, I  trust  that  at  some  future  time  we  may  be  able  to  verify  them 
by  means  of  surveys  on  such  a  scale  as  lo  leave  no  room  for  doubt. 

Regarding  the  physical  condition  of  the  surface  of  San  Luis  Valley, 
it  can  appropriately  be  divided  into  three  groups:  1,  the  flne  sand- 
drift;  2,  the  local  drift  along  the  edges  of  the  valley ;  and,  3,  that  area 
npon  which  basalt  is  exposed.  Of  the  first  group  we  find*  two  large 
areas ;  the  northern  one  commencing  north  of  San  Luis  lakes,  extend- 
ing both  east  and  west,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  inclosing 
ranges,  and  finding  its  southern  terminus  a  short  distance  below  the 
junction  of  the  Conejos  with  the  Kio  Grande.  From  there  it  extends 
eastward  and  connects,  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  station  105,  with 
the  gouthem  sand-drift  region.  This  fills  the  flat  valley  lying  between 
the  San  Pedro  mesa  and  the  plateaa  of  station  104.  It  ends  about 
eight  miles  below  Ute  Peak.  Of  the  second  group  but  little  needs  be 
said,  as  it  is  determined  by  the  number  and  rapidity  of  mountain- 
streams  that  may  be  found  all  along  the  edge  of  the'  valley.  Basalt,  as 
already  stated,  has  produced  but  little  soil  in  the  valley,  save  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  streams.  It  is  covered  by  sand  at  all  those 
points  where  the  two  meet. 

Judging  from  the  evident  deflection  of  rivers,  the  failure  of  mount- 
ain-streams  to  carry  specimens  of  the  rocks  through  which  they  pass 
into  the  valley  for  any  distance,  the  deposition  in  banks  of  the  ma- 
terial that  many  streams  bring  with  them,  and  the  canoned  outlet  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  one  time  San  Luis 
Valley  was  covered  by  two  large  lakes,  the  northern  and  the  southern. 
These  I  have  named,  in  order  to  facilitate  discussion,  Goron ado's  Lakes. 
Of  these  the  former  covered  about  1,400  square  nsiles ;  the  latter  300 
Bqoare  miles.  I  have  alluded  to  the  caiion  near  station  105,  cut 
through  the  trachyte.  It  is  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  its 
general  direction  is  perfectly  straight.  In  case  that  narrow  passage, 
which  I  assume  to  have  been  opened  by  seismic  force,  should  be  closed 
to<lay,  the  result  would  be  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the  northern 
half  of  San  Lnis  Valley,  the  formation  of  a  lake.  This  lake  would 
reach  a  certain  depth  of  water,  consequently  increase  in  area  until  the 
slight  rise  southwest  of  Fort  Garland  would  be  overcome,  and  it  would 
then  flow  over  into  the  southern  region  of  the  sand-drift,  the  lowest 
portion  of  the  valley  there.  No  outlet  would  be  formed  on  the  western 
side  of  San  Luis  Valley,  on  account  of  the  rise  produced  by  the  dipping 
(northeast)  of  the  basalt  strata.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  presence  of 
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the  sand-drift  areas  at  the  very  localities  where  at  present  lakes  could, 
be  produced  argues  strongly  for  the  correctness  of  the  view  that  such^ 
lakes  have  existed  there  in  former  times.    At  the  time  of  the  existence" 
of  these  lakes  the  inflowing  streams  that  often  carry  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  water  lost  their  impetus  upon  reaching  the  placid  sheets  and[ 
thus  were  unable  to  transport  for  any  distance  the  rocky  material  they^ 
had  so  far  brought  with  them.    Instead  of  flowing  out  of  San  Luia 
Valley  through  the  caiion,  the  Bio  Grande  found  its  exit  about  eight 
miles  farther  east,  through  the  opening  which  leads  down  to  the  Bio' 
Grande  Valley.    It  may  seem  curious  that  no  heavy  deposits  of  alkali* 
or  old  "  shore-lines''  mark  the  presence  of  these  ancient  lakes.    If,  how- ' 
ever,  the  assumption  that  the  Grande  found  a  sudden  egress  through' 
the  deep  fissure  prod  need  by  a  volcanic  earthquake  is  true,  there  is  oo| 
reason  why  the  waters  should  not  have  flown  off  by  far  too  rapidly  to' 
permit  of  the  formation  of  either.   Bio  Cnlebra,  after  the  emersion  of  the' 
land,  followed  a  southwesterly  course,  and,  joining  with  the  Costilla  near  [ 
the  entrance  of  the  caiion,  flowed  into  the  Rio  Grande.    Subsequently! 
this  was  changed,  and.  the  Culebra  now  flows  nearly  due  west,  entering' 
the  Bio  Grande  just  below  station  105,  about  14  miles  farther  nort^! 
An  accompanying  map  will  demonstrate  the  former  condition  of  .San ' 
Luis  Valley  and  the  changes  that  have  there  taken  place  by  far  bet- 
ter than  could  be  done  by  description  alone.    Were  it  possible  to  make ' 
a  survey  during  which  all  the  contours  were  accurately  measured,  I' 
doubt  not  that  the  old  boundaries  of  the  lakes  could  be  by  far  better 
determined  than  it  has  been  possible  to  do  at  present. 

Upon  the  consideration  of  the  Glacial  period  in  this  section  of  South- 
ern Colorado  the  presence  of  these  lakes  has  a  direct  bearing.  In  case  : 
they  still  existed  at  t;hat  time,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
not,  the  increased'  evaporation,  the  dependent,  greater  precipitatiou, 
and  a  decreased  mean  annual  temperature,  would  all  act  as  favorable  '. 
agents  to  the  formation  and  perpetuation  of  fields  of  ice.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  this  particular  presence  of  lakes  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  existence  of  glaciers  not  very  distant,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that 
it  aided  their  growth  and  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  in  case  these 
lakes  were  drained,  glaciers,  but  a  short  distance  off,  would  have  lost 
a  considerable  supply  of  moisture,  and  probably  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  immediate  surroundings  would  have  increased  percep- 
tibly. Certain  it  is  that  the  time  of  the  existence  and  disappearance  of 
the  San  Luis  Valley  lakes  must  fall  mainly  into  the  Post-Basaltic  period, 
and  I  think  that  naming  a  time  near  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch  in 
Southern  Colorado  will  be  very  near  the  actual  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  basaltic  fissure  through  which  the  two  lakes  were  drained.  In 
Appendix  A,  the  former  glaciers  of  Southern  Colorado  and  the  time  of 
their  existence  are  more  fully  discussed. 

.    '  While  exploring  San  Luis  Valley  north  of  north  latitude  37^  3(y,  it 

was  impossible  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusions  with  regard  to 

j  its   condition  in  former  geological  periods,  and  it  was  not  until  the 

I  southeastern  corner  was  reached  that  the  sand  and  rocks  could  intir- 

1  pret  their  meaning  intelligibly.    Analogous  cases  to  the  one  just  cjd- 

J  sidered  we  have  in  Nevada  and  Southern  California,  besides  their  being 

!  I  j  observed  in  other  countries  outside  of  our  own.    It  is  to  be  regretted 

!  !     .  that  no  animal  remains  could  be  found  in  the  sand,  that  would  have 

'  settled  the  question  more  positively,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 

'  lakes  were  alkaline,  although  fed  by  many  fresh  mountain-streams. 

'  The  altitudes  given  on  the  map  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  uniformity 

of  elevation  which  may  be  observed  throughout  Sau  Luis  Valley. 
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Meager  as  they  are,  they  tend  to  show  the  effect  of  either  one  or  the 
other  kind  of  causes  operating  thronghout  tbe  valley.  Of  interest  is 
the  very  gradual  and  even  descent  as  shown  in  that  region  where  the 
basaltic  strata  dip  from  the  southwest. 

Professor  Stevenson  *  says :  ^'  The  general  characteristics  of  San  Lnis 
Vahey  show  beyond  a  doabt  that  this  whole  region,  as  far  south  as  the 
New  Mexico  border,  and  as  far  north  as  the  head  of  San  Luis  Biver, 
was  at  one  time  occupied  by  a  great  fresh-water  lake  covering  an  area 
of  several  thousand  square  miles  and  fed  by  streams  coming  from  the 
mountain  glaciers."  Essentially  this  statement  agrees  with  my  own 
observations,  but  it  is  a  rather  general  one.  As  regards  extent  I  cannot 
perfectly  agree  with  Professor  Stevenson,  but  have  laid  down  tbe  boun- 
daries of  my  lake  area  so  as  to  make  it  smaller  than  it  would  appear 
from  his  publication.  Precisely  upon  what  the  assumptions  justifying 
the  supposition  of  an  ancient  lake  are  based,  is  not  stated,  save  that 
«<  general  characteristics "  be  regarded  as  such.  So  far  as  I  am  able 
to  determine,  the  physical  character  of  the  drift  and  its  very  uniform 
distribution  over  certain  areas,  each  area  containing  drift  of  specific 
nature,  furnishes  the  only  criterion  for  decision.  Professor  Stevenson 
mentions ^< terraces"  as  existing  in  San  Luis  Valley,  but  I  am  unable  to 
agree  with  him  on  that  point.  It  is  true  that  slight  undulations  occur, 
but  they  have  neither  the  character  of  terraces  of  erosion,  nor  that  of 
terraces  deposited  by  receding  water.    . 

On  the  east  side  of  San  Luis  Valley  we  find  a  very  interesting  group 
of  drift,  that  has  already  been  mentioned  in  chapter  L  It  is.  the  drift 
that  I  have  designated  as  '^compact."  Bluffs  of  considerable  relative 
devation  are  composed  of  numerous  bowlders  of  all  sizes.  Sand  or 
clay  cements  them,  either  loosely  or  more  firmly.  Two  of  our  stations 
were  located  upon  these  bluffs.  Nearly  all  the  drift  in  the  valleys  im- 
mediately adjoining  owes  its  origin  to  a  comparatively  rapid  denudation 
of  these  hills.  No  doubt  this  formation  could — if  studied  sufficiently  in 
detail — furnish  a  clew  as  to  the  early  formation  of  San  Luis  Valley,  and, 
with  a  view  to  this  object,  the  drift  in  question  will  be  more  fully 
discussed  in  Appendix  A,  when  treating  of  the  glacial  phenomena  in 
Southern  Colorado. 

Along  the  streams  in  San  Luis  Valley,  agricultural  pursuits  are  en- 
gaged in  by  Americans  and  Mexicans,  the  latter  more  particularly  in 
the  southern  portion*  Owing  to  the  dry  nature  of  the  soil,  irrigation 
's  required,  and  thereby  many  acres  have  been  reclaimed.  Near  the 
iiase  of  station  104  plateau,  a  number  of  very  fine  springs  are  found, 
and  meadows  receive  their  water  from  them.  The  general  elevation  of 
the  valley  is  such  that  most  of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  and  corn  will  yield 
good  croi)8.  What  the  result  of  forming  a  small  lake  near  the  center 
i  the  valley  might  be,  can  be  deduced  £n>m  the  trials  and  experiments 
m..de  elsewhere.  As  soon  as  moisture  enters  the  soil,  and  the  most 
superficial  saud  is  cither  removed  or  mixed  with  the  underlying  stratum, 
there  is  no  reason  why*  not  rich  crops  should  reward  the  farmer. 
Wherever  farming  is  carried  on  in  the  valley  with  any  system  and 
iDdastiy,  and  where  there  is  no  lack  of  water,  the  results  are  satisfac- 
tory. The  supply  that  can  be  obtained  from  the  streams  there  is  ade- 
quate to  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  entire  valley.  More  water  is 
ooosumed  here  than  perhaps  at  many  other  places,  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses, on  account  of  the  character  of  the  soil,  which  necessitates  great 
w«»te. 

*  h  It  of  tbe  Geointiphical  and  Geological  Ezplorationa  West  of  the  One  HandrecKb 
Meridia. .  vol.  iii,  1875,  p.  462. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  SAWATOH  RANGB. 

In  this  chapter  the  Sawatch  Bange  shall  be  considered.  Topographi- 
cally this  may  be  considered  as  a  portion  of  the  San  Juan  Monntains. 
It  will  include  all  the  headwaters  of  the  rivers  Finos,  Piedra,  San  Jaan, 
Blanco,  Navajo,  and  Ghama.  The  division  of  the  entire  district  has  been 
made  in  this  way  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  We  have  for  consideration 
this  range,  which  mainly  consists  of  one  geological  formation  aod  on  its 
western  slopes  the  upper  valleys  of  the  rivers  mentioned  composed  of 
sedimentary  beds.  Thus  both  description  and  classification  will  be  facili- 
tated and  a  more  uniform  field  will  be  left  for  the  discussion  of  the  San 
Juan  Biver  region  in  Chapter  lY.  Although  this  chapter  will  cover  quite 
a  considerable  area,  the  formations  found  represented  herein  are  very 
simple  in  their  character,  presenting  but  few  points  of  special  interest, 
and  the  stratigraphy  of  tne  sedimentary  beds  shows  scarcely  any  varia- 
tion. We  are,  in  this  region,  gradually  approaching  the  great  stretches 
of  similar  or  identical  formations  that  characterize  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  As  has  correctly  been  said,  <^ America  is 
the  country  of  big  trees  and  of  widely  extended  geological  formations." 
A  few  points  of  special  interest  were  observed,  but  the  genial  interest 
lies,  in  this  district,  in  the  correlation  of  the  groups  with  contiguous 
ones. 

I  On  the  west  side  of  San  Luis  Valley  rises  the  Sawatch  Bange,  or 

rather  its  southern  continuation.  North  of  Del  Norte,  the  mountains 
show  steep  slopes  and  reach  high  altitudes,  while  some  distance  south 
of  that  town  the  upward  slope  is  by  far  more  gradual.  Blufib  with  ver- 
tical faces  form  the  transition  between  the  high  mountains  and  the  valley 
on  the  north  side,  but  on  the  south  the  valley  itself  seems  gradually  to 

*  slope  upward  until  the  high  peaks  in  the  background  are  reached. 

4  Traveling  up  the  Bio  Grande  everything  we  see  around  us  is  volcanic 

to  the  very  head  of  the  river,  excepting  one  small  sedimentary  area 

i  below  Bristol  Head.    Bluff  after  bluff  we  pass,  while  the  monntains 

remain  in  the  distance.  Broad  valleys  are  found  along  the  river,  and 
again  canons,  passable  only  for  pack-animals.  Steep  walls  on  either 
side  inclose  the  swift  stream  that  receives  a  constant  supply  of  fresh, 
clear  water  from  the  acyacent  mountains.  Settlements  have  been  made 
in  a  number  of  the  valleys  through  which  the  river  winds  its  serpentine 
course,  and  stores  have  been  established  for  the  accommodation  of  the. 
numerous  ptx>8pectors  and  miners  entering  the  well-known  mining  dis- 
tricts of  the  San  Juan  country  b}'  that  route.  A  good  wagon-road  leads 
beyond  Pole  Creek,  leaving  the  river  only  where  it  is  demanded  by  the 
serious  obstacle  of  a  cafion.  Pinons  and  cedars  cover  tl^ie  low  bluffs  near 
San  Luis  Valley,  but  farther  up  the  river  dense  timbei^  is  found  on  the 
surrounding  hills  and  mountains.  Aspen,  spruce,  and  fir,  contrasting  in 
their  colors,  lend  life  and  variety  to  the  dark-colored  rocks  exposed  on 
bluffs  and  mountain  sides.  Above  the  great  bend  in  the  Bio  Grande, 
just  south  of  Bristol  Head,  Antelope  Park  is  located.  This  little  valley 
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contains  a  small  settlement  known  as  San  Jaan  City,  and  presents  a 
pleasing  cbange  fh>m  the  high  walls  that  indose  the  river  directly 
above.  In  the  report  of  1874  the  region  from  here  upward  has  been 
discussed,  so  that  the  portion  remaining  for  this  chapter  is  below  the 
park  in  question,  and  all  that  region  south  of  the  Bio  Grande.  Although 
the  Sa watch  Mountains  here  present  more  the  appearance  of  a  very 
large  plateau,  studded  with  isolated  peaks,  its  gradual  narrowing  toward 
the  south  preserves  for  it  the  character  of  a  range.  On  the  west  side 
it  falls  off  very  steeply  into  the  beautiful  valleys  of  those  rivers  that 
form  the  main  drainage  of  the  San  Juan.  Bocky  slopes,  with  deeply-cut 
caiioDs  separating  them,  present  a  bold  front  when  viewed  from  the 
west,  and  give  from  there  the  impression  of  an  exceedingly  rugged  range 
of  high  mountains  instead  of  a  plateau. 

By  the  Sa  watch  Bange  the  continental  divide  is  formed,  running  here 
in  a  direction  approximating  northwest  to  southeast.  Owing  to  the 
plateau-like  character,  the  divide  makes  many  small  turns  and  curves, 
vhich  would  be  avoided  had  we  before  us  a  continuous  sharp  range  with 
a  well-defined  orest.  As  usual,  a  number  of  stations  were  located  on 
peaks  occurring  along  the  line  of  the  water-shed,  because  there  generally 
▼e  find  prominent  points  that  command  good  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Stations  35,  28,  21,  20, 19,  87,  84,  8L,  63,  and  62  are  all  on  the 
divide,  beginning  in  their  enumeration  from  the  north.  On  the  summit 
of  the  plateau  swamps  abound  above  timber-line,  owing  their  existence 
to  the  unbroken  continaation  of  the  nnderlying  strata.  They  greatly 
impede  progress  for  animals  and  men,  but  form  a  delightflil  abode  for  the 
millions  of  mosquitoes  that  were  there  encountered.  Grassy  slopes  are 
Iteqjiently  met  with  ;  also  those  broad  expanses  of  rock-fragments  that 
German  geologists  so  characteristically  term  ^^  Felsenmeer^  (oceaii  of 
rocks).  From  these  latter  the  peaks  rise,  presenting,  however,  less 
steep  outlines  than  those  formed  by  the  same  volcanic  material  farther 
west  in  the  district  of  1874.  Steep  edges  of  the  plateau  aftbrd  good  sta- 
tiaos,  as  they  permit  extensive  views  into  the  country  lying  below  them. 
Ihej  are  frequent  in  occurrence,  owing  their  existence  either  to  erosion 
and  subsequent  ^^  drops,"  or  to  the  latter  alone.  With  the  exception  of 
some  small  outcrops  of  metamorphic  rocks  in  the  south,  the  entire 
Sawatch  Bange,  so  far  as  belonging  in  this  chapter,  contains  nothing  but 
volcanic  formations,  and  their  boundaries  define  those  of  the  range.  In 
the  latter  head  a  number  of  large  streams,  flowing  partly  into  the  Bio 
Grande,  partly  into  the  San  Juan,  the  Pacific  drainage.  Beginning  in 
t])e  south  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  range  we  find  Bio  San  Antonio, 
vhich,  flowing  in  a  direction  north  of  east,  joins  Bio  Conejos.  This  lat- 
ter heads  near  station  19,  flows  first  northeast,  then  makes  a  sudden 
torn  to  the  south,  reverting  again  to  its  original  course  after  reaching 
San  Luis  Valley,  in  which  it  joins  the  Bio  Grande  near  station  102.  Bio 
Alamosa  also  starts  near  station  19,  and  flows  into  the  Bio  Grande.  Bio 
San  Francisco  heads  at  station  18;  and,  after  a  northeasterly  course, 
reaches  the  Bio  Grande  below  Del  Norte.  All  these  streams  leave  the 
moontains  and  flow  tor  a  distance  through  San  Luis  Valley,  while  the 
remainder  of  the  Bio  Grande  drainage  remains  within  the  borders  of  the 
nonntainons  country.  The  main  branch  of  the  river  is  the  South  Fork, 
heading  near  station  20,  and  joining  the  river  about  sixteen  miles  in  a 
itraight  line  above  Del  Norte.  Hot  Springs  Greek  starts  from  station 
2S,  and,  flowing  about  north,  empties  into  the  Bio  Grande  at  Wagon- 
wheel  Gap.    South  Biver  joins  it  opposite  station  27. 

Besides  these  more  prominent  streams,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
mailer  creeks  that  carry  their  water  Into  the  river  both  fj^m  the  north 
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and  soath.  Local  Dames  have  been  ^iven  to  some  of  them  by  the  set- 
tlers, denoting  their  appreciation  of  zoological  science.  Trout,  deer, 
elk,  grouse,  gopher,  owl,  and  other  animals  have  been  brought  into 
requisition  to  supply  appellations  for  creeks  that  are  important  only 
perhaps  as  landmarks,  indicating  the  boundaries  of  landed  property. 
Traveling  up  one  of  the  small  tributaries  we  cross  Weeminache  Pass, 
10,670  feet  above  sea-level,  and  find  ourselves  on  Pacific  drainage,  at 
the  headwaters  of  Bio  Piedra  tributaries,  on  a  creek  that  we  have  named 
Weeminuche  Creek.  From  there,in  a  southeasterly  direction,  to  Pagosa 
Peak  (station  38),  the  streams  issuing  in  deep  cafions  from  the  range, 
belong  to  the  drainage  of  the  Piedra.  Beautifully  clear  waters,  cold  from 
the  melting  snow  of  the  high  pleateau,  all  join  near  station  40  and  form 
the  swift  Piedra,  that  carries  its  water  for  40  miles  farther  southward 
into  the  San  Juan  at  station  67.  Rio  Nutria,  one  of  its  main  branches, 
heads  just  south  of  the  Pagosa  Peak.  From  this  mountain  southward, 
all  the  streams  flow  into  the  San  Juan  after  but  a  short  run.  The  San 
Juan  itself  heads  near  station  19,  and  making  one  of  the  curves  that  are 
so  characteristic  of  volcanic  countries  of  this  character,  leaves  the 
mountains  about  12  miles  southeast  of  Pagosa  Peak.  Its  main  tributaries 
are  Bio  Blanco  and  Bio  Naviy  o.  Of  these  the  former  heads  near  station 
19,  enters  the  lower  country  opposite  station  77,  and  joins  the  San  Jnan 
at  station  74.  Its  name  is  appropriately  given,  for  the  whitish  shales 
and  marly  clays  it  passes  through  impart  to  the  water  a  color  that  some- 
what resembles  that  which  an  admixture  of  white  paint  would  produce. 
Bio  Navajo  is  longer  than  Blanco,  and  carries  more  water.  It  rises 
northwest  of  station  87,  in  the  mountains,  and  flowing  first  in  a  south- 
erly direction  through  a  narrow  valley,  suddenly,  upon  emerging  from  the 
mountains,  makes  a  sharp  turn  of  dQO  to  the  west.  After  following  a 
general  westerly  course,  with  several  bends  north  and  south,  it  enters 
the  San  Juan  near  station  72.  Its  southern  drainage  is  quite  extensive, 
though  many  of  the  creeks  do  not  reach  the  Navajo  during  the  dry 
season.  Becrossing  the  continental  divide  near  station  62,  we  dre 
once  more  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  find  here  the  drainage  of  the  Aio 
Cbama.  This  stream  heads  immediately  south  of  station  84,  and  flows 
through  a  narrow,  glacial  valley  into  the  open  country  due  south.  In 
this  latter  is  the  settlement  ot  Tierra  Amarilla,  with  its  three  towns, 
Ojos,  Puenta,  and  Nutritas.  Near  the  latter  Bio  Brazos,  coming  east- 
ward out  of  the  mountains,  flows  into  the  Chama.  Both  streams  carry 
a  considerable  amount  of  water,  and  are  utilized  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. The  settlement  there  is  a  thriving  one,  composed  entirely  of  Mex- 
icans, while  a  few  Americans  own  the  stores  and  hold  the  Indian  agency 
i  there  established.    Agricultural  pursuits  and  the  raising  of  sheep  and 

cattle  speak  well  for  the  generally  indolent  character  of  that  class  of 

settlers. 

I     •:  Immediately  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  all  these  streams  just  men- 

!     j  tioned  enter  rich  valleys.    Tall  pine  timber  covers  the  low  ridges,  separ- 

1 1  atiug  them,  while  meadows  covered  with  excellent  grass  are  iound  near 

1 1  the  water.    The  elevation  is  such  as  to  produce  a  delightful  climate,  made 

I  ]  all  the  more  so  on  account  of  the  sheltered  position  of  these  valleys. 

'  j  i  On  the  Piedra,  particularly,  the  country  seems  to  offer  every  possible 

jj  I  inducement  to  settlers,  with  the  one  exception,  the  presence  of  Indians. 

jj  They  still  hold  the  land,  and  full  well  knowing  its  value,  they  jealously 

il  guard  against  the  advent  of  strangers,  convinced  that  the  ingress  of 

i  I  ^Qt  a  few,  even,  would  soon  be  followed  by  an  irresistible  immigration. 

'  ■  To  use  the  picturesque  language  of  one  of  our  western  companions,  this 

region  is  the  "  Land  of  the  Gods."    Similar  to  this  in  character  are  the 
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opper  valleys  of  the  Btreams  farther  soath,  after  they  have  left  the 
moontains.  Almost  the  entire  valleys  in  qneslion  are  located  in  Lower 
Gietaoeoas  beds.  In  order  to  facilitate  description,  the  rivers  of  the 
varioos  regions  of  the  range  will  be  discussed  and  the  variations  in 
fixrmations  or  local  phenomena  of  importance  or  interest  be  mentioned. 

A.— Bio  Obande  bbainage. 

Ascending  this  river  firom  its  entrtince  into  San  Luis  Valley  at  Del 
Norte  and  Jxnna,  we  find  trachytic  formations  on  either  side.  North  of 
the  river  the  blofEs  gradnally  decrease  in  height  as  they  approacb  the 
vall^.  Trachyte,  or  a  conglomerate  composed  of  trachytic  material, 
fiffms  them.  A  decided  dip  eastward  of  3^  to  6^  is  noticeable  In  the 
strata  or  flows,  and  on  that  side  the  blnflb  slope  into  the  intervening 
valleys  and  into  San  Lais  gently,  withont  many  breaks.  Facing  them 
from  the  west,  however,  this  is  changed.  A  sketch  made  from  station 
11,  looking  east,  is  here  given,  which  illastrates  the  character  of  the 
bliiffs.  On  the  west  side  steep,  vertical  walls  of  the  brown  trachyte  are 
pesented  near  the  sammits  of  the  hills,  some  of  them  showing  preci- 
pices a  thoasand  feet  in  height.  These  walls,  inaccessible  from  the  west, 
except  where  a  break  may  occnr,  often  stretch  for  considerable  distance 
in  the  direction  north  to  sontb.  Small  caves  and  arches  are  formed  by 
erosion  and  decomposition  in  them,  and  the  dSbris  from  their  faces 
oorers  the  narrow  valleys  in  between.  Covered  by  pinons  and  cedars, 
they  sometimes  still  show  grassy  slopes  that  prove  to  be  an  acceptable 
pastore  for  the  sheep-herds  of  the  neighboring  settlers.  Owing  to  the 
loose  natare  of  the  soil  and  gravel  in  the  valleys,  water  is  at  certain 
aeafions  of  the  year  rarely  to  be  found.  Springs  occor  near  the  bases 
of  some  of  the  blnfb,  bnt  ron  only  a  short  distance.  Combined  with 
the  easterly  dip  is  one  toward  the  south,  produced  by  a  concave  curva- 
ture of  the  volcanic  strata.  This  latter  is  at  right-angles  to  the  course 
of  the  river ;  its  strike  therefore  is  parallel  with  it.  Correspondingly 
we  find  a  northeriy  dip  south  of  the  Bio  Grande.  Thus  a  shallow 
synclinal  fold  is  formed,  in  the  axis  of  which  the  river  finds  its 
coarse.  This  accounts  for  the  almost  straight  line  followed  by  it 
for  nearly  fifteen  miles.  Comparing  the  titaehy tic  strata  of  this  vicinity 
with  those  farther  west  in  the  mountains,  it  will  be  found  that  they  cor- 
respond  with  No.  3,  though  they  appear  to  have  lost  in  thickness.  Sta- 
tion 11  is  10,460  feet  high,  while  Del  Norte,  nearly  due  south  of  it,  is 
about  8,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Farther  toward  the  northwest  the 
moontains  get  higher,  so  that  station  26  is  located  at  an  elevation  of 
13,711  feet.  Here  the  character  of  the  volcanic  rocks  corresponds 
fliosely  to  that  observed  in  the  1874  district 

Following  up  the  river  we  pass  station  56  of  1874,  which  is  located  on  an 
iaolsted  onu^rop  of  blue  Carboniferous  sandstone.  So  far  as  could  be 
detennined,  there  are  several  disconnected  outcrops  of  the  same  rock 
OD  either  side  of  the  Bio  Orande.  They  have  probably  been  brought 
^'to  day  "by  denudation.  Trachyte  surrounds  them  on  all' sides,  and 
covers  their  ezt^ision  toward  the  south.  It  was  expected  that  their 
continuation  would  be  found  on  the  western  edge  of  the  volcanic  area, 
bat  this  was  not  verified.  Although  the  outcrops  are  very  small,  occur- 
liog  merely  along  the  lower  ridge,  running  parallel  with  the  river,  they 
se  sufficiently  characteristic  to  admit  of  recognition.  This  is  the  only 
instance  where,  in  the  volcanic  district  of  1875,  unchanged  sedimentary 
beds  were  found  protruding  through  the  superincumbent  trachytic 
beds.     It  argneSy  inasmuch  as  the  case  is  so  isolated,  for  the  as- 
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I 

{  samptioQ  that  tbe  general  conflguration  of  coantry  was  already  a  varied 

one  at  the  time  of  the  trachytic  eruptions.  In  1874  an  analogoas  case 
was  observed  at  the  head  Ganningham  Onlch,  where  limestoiiea, 
probably  of  Devonian  age,  occurred  in  a  single  outcrops  overlying 
metamorphic  schists,  covered  by  trachyte  No.  4.  No  fossils  were  foand 
on  station  56  of  1874 ;  but  the  characteristic  chalcedonic  concretions 
occurred  that  indicate  locally  the  age  of  the  stratum.  At  the  eastern 
<   I  end  of  the  great  Horseshoe  Bend  in  the  Bio  Grande  is  Wagon-wheel 

Gap,  generally  only  called  the  Gap.  This  is  a  vertical  rea£  in  tbe 
trachyte,  that  there  formed  a  narrow  ridge,  running  north  and  south. 
Formerly,  before  this  passage  was  effected,  the  river  flowed  around 
the  place,  making  a  curve  to  the  southward,  and  probably  formed 
i  a  lake  west  of  it.    Vertical  walls,  about  800  feet  in  height,  now  indose 

'  the  Rio  Grande,  which  so  nearly  fills  the  gap  produced,  that  room  is 

I  left  on  either  side  of  it  only  for  a  wagon-road.     The  north  wall  is  the 

higher  one  of  the  two,  measuring  about  1,200  feet.  From  there  the 
mountain  or  former  ridge  slopes  upward,  until  it  culminates  in  tbe 
summit  upon  which  station  25  was  located,  at  an  elevation  of  10,279 
feet,  2,000  feet  above  the  river.  The  trachyte  here  belongs  to  No.  2 
upper,  and  shows  on  either  side  columnar  structure,  which  no  doubt 
facilitated  the  rupture,  that  cannot  otherwise  have  been  formed 
than  by  violent  demonstration  of  force.  Whether  this  force  was 
seismic,  however,  or  whether  more  gradually-acting  agents  were  em- 
ployed, I  am  unable  to  decide.  Indians  utilized  the  sonthem  hill  as  a 
point  of  '^  lookout."  A  long,  low  wall  runs  along  its  entire  northern 
edge,  and  round  towers,  two  to  five  feet  high,  are  placed  along  it  at 
different  intervals.  Walls  on  the  south  afforded  protection  against  any 
one  advancing  up  the  gentle  slope  from  that  direction. 

The  fortifications  are  well  conceived,  and  the  locality  chosen  with 
judgment.  Numerous  fragments  of  chalcedony  and  jasper,  ooenrring  in 
the  trachyte  of  No.  2,  furnished  material  for  the  manufacture  of  arrov 
and  spear  heads,  a  number  of  which  were  found  in  the  old  stronghold. 
Mr.  Wilson  found  one  arrow-head  of  obsidian,  which  certainly  was  never 
obtained  from  any  locality  in  Colorado,  but  must  have  come  from  New 
Mexico,  or  even  farther  south.  Joining  the  Bio  Grande,  immediately 
below  the  gap  is  Hot  Springs  Greek,  which  heads  on  the  northeast  side 
of  station  28.  This  name  has  been  given  to  the  stream  from  the  occor- 
rence  of  several  hot  springs  there,  within  a  mile  of  its  junction  with  the 
river.  Three  springs  are  there,  all  situated  but  a  short  distance  from  the 
creek,  one  on  the  west,  two  on  the  east  side.  One  of  them,  the  largest,  baa 
been  led  into  a  bathing-house,  and  the  water  there  shows  a  temperature 
of  1050  F.  The  observations  as  to  temperature  were  made  July  4, 1875, 
7  p.  m.  A  short  distance  above  the  house  is  the  spring  itself.  It  is 
contained  in  a  natural  basin,  oval  in  shape,  measuring  11  feet  by  7,  along 
its  two  axes.  Here  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  131^  F.  Bubbling  op 
from  the  center,  carbonic-acid  gas  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  escape  in 
great  volume,  while  the  mineral  constituents,  carbonates  of  lime,  soda, 
and  potash,  are  either  deposited  on  the  bottom,  or  aid  in  building  up  the 
rim  of  the  basin  that  confines  the  spring.  Some  iron  is  also  in  solation. 
At  tb  e  base  of  a  low  bluff  the  upper  spring  issues,  showing  a  temperature  <yf 
122^  F.  and  containing  the  same  minerals  in  solution.  Its  clear  water  in- 
vites to  tasting,  but  the  alkalinity  it  possesses  in  a  high  degree  sood  de- 
stroys its  application  as  a  continual  beverage.  The  third  spring,  between 
the  two,  measured  107^  F.  It  is  suriounded  by  aconsiderable  deposit  of 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  taste  of  the  water  is  that  of 
a  nearly  saturated  solution.    These  springs  have  attained  a  local  repQ- 
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tation  for  the  cures  effected  by  their  use,  ia  aggravated  cases  of  rheama- 
tiffin  and  kindred  diseases.  The  healthy  moau tain- air,  the  free  and  easy 
ife,  together  with  the  use  of  these  hot  waters  thoroughly  impregnated 
vith  mineral  matter,  woold  no  doubt  have  a  very  beneficial  influence 
vpoD  Bome  invalids  wnose  ailments  an  in-door  life  and  the  use  of  drugs 
might  fail  to  conqner  so  speedily.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  quite  a 
BQmber  of  people  were  there,  seeking  relief  from  various  diseases  they 
floffered  from,  and  all  of  them  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  sani- 
tary qualities  developed  by  the  water  of  the  springs.  Preparations 
vere  being  made  to  utilize  the  two  upper  springs,  besides  the  lower  one. 
l>r.  Os(^  Loew,  mineralogist  and  chemist  to  the  100th  meridian  sur- 
vey, has  published*  three  analyses  of  these  springs,  which  are  appended. 
The  temperatures  which  were  there  observed  are  generally  higher  than 
those  I  have  taken.    A  comparison  gives  the  following  result : 


VO.V 

No.  8. 

No.  3. 

150O  F. 

Cold. 

140O  F. 

(Loew.) 

1310  P. 

1070  P. 

1220  F. 

(Endlicb.) 

Analyais  of  No.  1 : 

Sofinm  carbonate G9.42 

LUbiam  carbonate ^ Trace. 

Oileiom  oarbonate 13.06 

Ibgnaniim  carbonate 1 10.91 

PctMsimn  anlpbate Trace. 

Bodiiimsalpbate 23.73 

Sodium  ebloride 29.25 

SUieiotdd 5.73 

Omnie  matter ^ Trace. 

BupharBted  hydrogen Trace. 

Totia 152.12 

This,  as  well  as  the  following  analyses,  is  calculated  so  as  to  give 
the  mineral  constitaents  in  one  hundred  thousand  parts  of  water. 

Analyna  of  No.  2 : 

8odimn  carbonate • Trace. 

lithium  carbonate Trace. 

Cilciam  carbonate 31.00 

MaSDcnom  carbonate 5.10 

PMasriiim  ralphate Trace. 

Sodium  Bulnhate 10.50 

&diua  chloride 11.72 

SUIdcaoid 1.07 

Ornoio  matter Trace. 

Quphmeted  hydrogen 12.00 

Total • 71.39 

Analysis  of  No.  3 : 

Sodium  earbonate 144.50 

UUiiam  carbonate lS:aoe. 

Oiletum  carbonate       {  00  iio 

VaCBesinm  carbonate) '^^ 

Pttamiam  sulphate Traoe. 

Sodium  snlphate , 13.76 

Sodium  chloride 33.34 

SiBcicacid ^ 4.75 

^Xsnicmattn' 

Sdphuieted  hy^bragen • 

Total 218.77 

*fiopQrt  Exploration  and  Survey  West  of  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  1875,  p.  623, 
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Trachyte  flanks  both  sides  of  the  river  above  the  gap,  stretchiDg  dowtf  j 
in  long,  low  ridges  from  the  mountains.    South  of  Bristol  Head,*  statioofl 
27  is  located  on  an  isolated  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  9,278  feet.    Oppositci: 
this  station  South  River  flows  into  the  Bio  Grande.    On  the  former  ni 
group  of  very  great  interest  was  discovered,  a  group  of  monnmeDts^; 
For  about  3  miles  along  the  east  side  of  South  Biver,  hundreds  of  ^^moii4i 
uments"  occur,  imparting  to  the  wooded  slope  that  is  studded  with  tben| 
a  weird  and  picturesque  appearance.    A  long  ridge  separates  this  streanl 
from  the  parallel  creek  east  of  it.    On  the  west  side  this  ridge  falls  off] 
perpendicularly,  with  narrow,  rocky  walls  leading  off  from  the  precipi 
at  right  angles.    It  is  on  these  walls  and  in  the  interstices  between  thei 
that  the  curious  products  of  erosion  are  found.    Bising  fh)m  a  majB8iv< 
base,  the  spire-shaped  columns,  profusely  ornamented  by  accessory  tow< 
erlets,  reach  a  height  of  400  feet.    Several  of  them  cluster  togetfaerf 
below,  and,  separating  as  they  increase  in  height,  form  groups  that  fof( 
unique  appearance  will  scarcely  find  their  equal.    Dark  spruce  timb^ 
trees  of  great  size,  seem  but  like  dwarfs  by  the  side  of  these  mighty. 
columns.    The  entire  surface  of  the  walls  is  corrugated,  ornamented' 
with  diminutive  monuments,  while  the  edges  and  the  top  are  literally 
covered  with  the  graceful  forms.    For  3  miles  in  length  and  about  haV 
a  mile  in  width  the  surface  is  covered  with  the  monuments*    Througii 
openings  in  the  timber  the  groups  appear,  like  so  many  statues  placed 
there  by  the  skillful  hand  of  nature,  while  again  they  reach  far  abovf 
the  tops  of  the  highest  trees.    Owing  to  the  comparative  regularity  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  walls,  certain  zones  are  more  richly  supplies 
with  the  monuments  than  others.    Looking  down  from  above  into  th6 
deep  chasms  between  the  walls,  the  slender  columns  capped  with  the 
projecting  top,  occurring  of  all  possible  sizes,  present  a  view  at  onoe 
impressive  as  a  whole  and  singularly  beautiful  in  detail.    Trachytio 
conglomerate,  that  shows  indubitable  evidence  of  having  been  depos- 
ited by  water,  furnishes  the  material  for  the  formation  of  the  monnmentB. 
On  average,  the  thickness  of  this  stratum,  that  also  occurs  at  numerous 
other  localities,  is  about  600  feeit.    In  consequence  of  erosion,  the  walla 
jutting  out  from  the  precipice  do  not  show  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
stratum,  but  are  only  about  500  feet  high.    Bising  from  the  very  base 
of  the  walls,  the  highest  monuments  reach  about  400  feet,  but  the  average 
height  may  be  quoted  at  about  60  to  80  feet.    The  conglomerate  is  com- 
posed of  large  and  small  trachy tic  bowlders  that  are  but  loosely  cemented 
by  volcanic  sand,  which  is  redeposited  by  water.    At  no  point  was  it  ob- 
served that  the  cementing  medium  produced  a  harder  rock  tlfan  at  the 
place  where  the  largest  number  of  monuments  are  found.    In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  formation  of  the  monuments  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods, 
those  of  this  locality  are  primarily  formed  almost  eutirely  by  aqueous 
erosion.    29umerous  observations,  showing  the  form  in  every  stage  of 
development,  have  demonstrated  the  process  of  generation.    Assuming 
before  us  the  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  wall  of  trachy  tic  conglomerate, 
we  find  that  innumerable  large  and  small  bowlders  prqject  from  its  sur- 
face.   Water  slowly  moving  down  along  the  wall  finds  a  temporary  rest- 
ing place  upon  rea<;hing  one  of  these  bowlders,  and  then  flows  down  <m 
one  or  the  other,  or  both  sides  of  it.    Owing  to  the  very  readily  disin- 
tegrating character  of  the  conglomerate,  the  cementing  grains  of  sand 
and  the  small  amount  of  clay  intermixed  are  readily  washed  away,  and 
gradually  a  vertical  groove  appears  on  either  side  of  the  bowlder.    This 
groove  is,  in  the  course  of  time,  worn  deeper  and  deeper,  the  bowlder 
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•  Comp.  Report  United  States  Geologioal  Survey,  1874,  p.  199. 
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rojects  more  and  morey  nntil  its  rear  end,  formerly  bnried  in  the  wall, 
reached.  Then  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  monument.  All  that 
|ortion  directly  ander  the  protecting  cap  has  remained  intact,  and  now 
ptands  cot  prominently  as  a  cylindrical  colamn,  bearing  a  rock  of  often 
kwy  inegolar  shape  on  its  npper  end.  After  that  stage  of  development 
^  been  reached,  erosion  by  sand,  frost,  aud  other  agents  assert  their 
jbiftQence  in  shaping  the  monument  to  the  typical  form.  The  highest  por- 
^n  o!  the  cylinder  gradually  becomes  thinner,  while  the  lower  one,  on 
ioeonnt  of  its  greater  bulk  and  more  recent  separation  from  the  original 
Uaoe  of  deposition,  retains  to  a  great  extent  its  tfiickn^ss.  Bottle-shaped 
fiolnmns  are  the  eventual  result,  capped  by  an  erratic  bowlder,  which  pro- 
Joets  on  all  sides  over  the  narrow  ^'  neck  "  sustaining  it.  If  erosion  pro- 
Ipesses  further,  particularly  that  produced  by  sand,  the  neck  again  is  the 
portion  most  violently  and  successfully  attacked.  It  grows  still  thinner 
imtil  it  has  assumed  the  shape  of  a  cone.  Then  the  stone  capping  it  can  no 
longer  retain  its  delicately-balanced  position  and  fsdls.  Thus  the  needles 
JBe  formed.  To  these  latter  is  allotted,  but  a  short  existence.  Exposed 
ootiiely  to  the  eroding  agents,  the  cone  grows  more  and  more  obtuse,  its 
Iketght  less,  and,  crumbling  down  piece  after  piece,  before  long  its  place  is 
iinly  mark^  by  a  low  mound  of  disintegrated  conglomerate.    Storms  and 

Kin  carry  off  the  smaller  particles  and  the  sand,  so  that  all  we  Und  to-day 
mark  the  places  where  perhaps  hundreds  of  the  monuments  stood  at 
lone  time  is  a  layer  of  tracbytic  bowlders  that  locally  accumulate  where 
oioe  they  were  imbedded  within  or  placed  on  top  of  the  monuments.*    A 
Toy  beantifal  trachyte  composes  the  greater  portion  of  these  bowlders. 
Ik  is  of  a  variety  that  occurs  at  a  number  of  localities  in  the  district  of 
1874.    Instead  of  segregated  minerals  contained  in  a  paste,  it  consists 
iiaiDly  of  a  crystalline  aggregate.  Sanidite  crystals,  colorless,  yellowish, 
aod  pink,  together  with  black  hornblende  crystals,  black  mica,  and  white 
or  jellowish  oligoclase,  make  up  the  trachyte.   A  small  quantity  of  a  red- 
diali  paste  occurs  sometimes,  but  rarely.    Frequently  a  light-green  semi- 
opal  forms  a  sort  of  cement,  and  then  produces  a  harder  variety  of  the 
toek.    Some  of  the  sanidite  crystals  show  adularization.    Partly  mate- 
lial  made  up  of  this  trachyte,  partly  that  from  other  varieties,  compose 
the  cementing  sand.    Much  of  the  clay  that  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  latter  has  been  washed  out  from  the  surface  of  the  walls  and 
iBODuments,  and  has  collected  as  a  yellow  deposit  in  the  small  streams 
and  creeks  leading  to  South  Bi  ver.    On  the  west  side  of  this  stream  the 
aame  formation  occurs,  but  the  monuments  are  only  found  scattered  here 
and  there,  by  no  means  in  the  same  groups  as  on  the  east  side.    Partic- 
idarly  beautiful  in  their  scenic  effect,  as  well  as  in  their  form,  are  those 
■OQuments  occurring  on  the  sloping  edges  and  tops  of  the  walls  above 
nentioned.    Wherever  the  marks  of  stratification  are  noticeable,  the 
riuipe  of  the  monuments  is  different.    They  seem  to  be  laterally  com- 
preosed,  instead  of  showing  a  symmetrical  development  on  all  sides. 
A  curious  incident  in  the  formation  of  one  of  the  monuments  was 
there  observed  and  is  illustrated  by  the  annexed  cut.    The  highest  one 
neasores  about  35  feet    Gradual  erosion  reduced  the  diameter  of  the 
ootomn  of  tke  smaller  one  until  eventually  the  rock  in  the  upper  third 
of  the  monument  was  reached  and  a  second  one  was  formed  under  It. 
Aocidentally  the  bowlder  in  question  had  its  position  in  a  vertical  line 
ander  the  first,  so  that  its  present  poise  is  possible.    Among  the  hun- 
dreds that  were  seen  there  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  observed. 
A  small  group  is  represented  by  the  cut,  showing  monuments  in  several 
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Stages  of  development.  It  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  innamerable  groaps 
studding  the  tops  of  the  walls.  There  of  course  the  height  of  the  col* 
umns  is  not  so  considerable  as  of  those  starting  near  their  bases.  From 
the  nnmerons  needles  and  remnants  of  needles  on  the  walls,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  there  the  existence  of  the  monnments  is  by  far  shorter 
than  below,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  wind  and  to  the  conse- 
quently more  severe  erosion  both  by  sand  and  water.  It  requires  but 
little  force,  directly  applied,  to  overthrow  a  monument  there  1  or  2  feet 
in  diameter. 

Another  feature  adding  to  the  interest  of  this  locality  is  found  in  the 
natural  arches  formed  in  the  narrow  vertical  walls.  Speaking  of  the 
walls  as  narrow,  it  may  be  stated  that  this  is  meant  comparatively. 
They  are  from  30  to  160  feet  in  width  above,  but  compared  with  their 
length  and  height  even  this  produces  the  impression  of  very  narrow 
width.  Altogether  we  found  eleven  of  these  arches,  nearly  all  of  which 
were  remarkable  for  their  great  regularity  of  outline.  The  one  repr6> 
sented  by  the  illustration  is  perhaps  the  most  regular,  and  sufficiently 
low  down  in  the  wall  to  be  surrounded  by  monuments.  As  Mr.  F* 
Ehoda  of  our  party  was  the  first  one  to  find  an  arch,  I  have  named 
this  one  Bhoda's  Arch.  It  is  about  150  feet  wide  and  180  feet  high,  very 
symmetrical  in  outline,  leaning  slightly  toward  the  east  however.  A 
number  of  high  monuments,  the  higbest  reaching  over  200  feet,  are  in 
the  foreground,  where  the  interspersed  spruce  trees  look  very  aimina- 
tive,  compared  with  the  towering  forms  of  the  monuments.  As  regards 
the  formation  of  these  arches,  an  idea  suggested  itself  in  conseqopenoe 
of  studying  the  conglomerate.  It  was  found  that  at  many  places  the 
sand  more  loosely  cemented  the  bowlders  than  was  generally  the  casov 
and  there  niches  were  worn  into  the  walls  by  the  action  of  erosion 
Should  the  process  that  produced  these  niches  be  continued,  the  resuft' 
will  be  a  perforation  of  the  wall — the  formation  of  an  arch.  It  is  read- 
ily conceivable  how  the  process  of  erosion  would  progress  more  rapidfy 
after  the  first  decided  start  had  been  made,  and  the  arches  in  their  pres- 
ent form  would  require  much  less  time  to  be  completed  than  the  niche 
which  was  their  beginning.  Many  niches  were  found,  but  they  are,  as 
a  rule,  so  absolutely  inaccessible,  that  the  investigations  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  conglomerate  in  which  they  occurred  was  neces8ai:ily  limit- 
ed to  a  few  instances  only.  Although  we  frequently  met  with  the  same 
conglomerate  during  the  summer,  we  never  found  another  locality  where 
these  monuments  had  b^n  formed.  Why  the  valley  of  8outh  River 
should  be  thus  favored  is  not  very  apparent.  The  eastern  ridge,  upon 
the  west  slope  of  which  they  are  found,  is  narrow,  densely  timbered,  and 
shows  no  evidence  of  having  turned  large  quantities  of  water  in  the 
direction  of  the  monuments.  From  the  south  water  might  have 
flowed  freely,  but  the  transverse  position  of  the  walls  excludes  the 
probability  of  water  coming  from  that  direction  having  had  any  consid- 
erable influence  in  the  eroding  of  the  unique  forms.  The  explanation  \$ 
probably  to  be  sought  in  the  physical  constitution  of  the  conglomerate, 
which  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  formation  of  monuments  of  that 
character.  In  time — ^though  it  may  take  ages — ^the  capped  columns  will 
I  be  transformed  into  needles,  they  in  turn  will  disappear,  to  leave  noth- 

ing but  a  small  remnant  of  dSbris;  all  the  beauty  of  that  rar^y-visited 
spot  will  then  have  vanished. 

Above  station  27  on  the  Bio  Grande  Antelope  Park  begins.  Bor- 
dered on  the  north  by  the  long  bluff  that  runs  parallel  to  the  precipitoas 
edge  of  the  plateau  upon  which  Bristol  Head  is  located,  the  vailey 
stretches  along  in  a  westerly  direction.    On  the  south  the  steeper  slopes 
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of  the  trachytio  strata  form  its  couflnes.  In  the  lower  portion  of  tho 
valley  the  old  courses  of  the  Rio  Grande  can  readily  be  traced.  At 
present  it  winds  its  course  very  near  the  northern  edge,  but  formerly  it 
flowwl  on  the  other  side.  Courses  that  belong  to  three  different  periods 
can  be  recognized.  Either  there  is  but  a  shallow,  continnons  depression 
to  mark  one  of  them,  or  a  series  of  swampy  places,  connected  with  each 
other,  or  the  old  remnants  of  the  banks,  denoted  by  rows  of  pebbles 
ami  bowlders,  and  accumulations  of  sand.  We  hare  here  an  excellent 
iilostration  of  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to  term  the  "parallel  shift- 
ing of  rivers.''  The  general  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Antelope  Park 
is  ft  little  south  of  east,  corresponding  to  the  long  dimension  of  the 
valley  itself.  It  is  not  meant  that  each  turn  of  the  winding  river  is 
moved  parallel  to  itself,  but  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  deposition  of 
river-drift  at  the  points  of  weakest  current  will  produce  a  change  of 
the  velocity  and  volume  of  the  current,  thereby,  too,  changing  the  places 
of  deposition.  In  this  manner,  and  owing  to  these  changes  that  will 
invariably  occur  in  a  valley  of  any  breadth,  the  river  will  eventually 
have  covered  the  entire  width  of  the  depression,  so  far  as  steep  slopes 
on  either  side  may  permit  it  to  travel  parallel  to  its  own  general  course. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  often  valleys  of  considerable  breadth, 
but  having  a  level  surface,  are  found  to  be  covered  entirely  with  river- 
drift.  In  a  case  of  that  kind  it  is  tempting  to  assume  an  enormous 
amount  of  water  as  having  passed  over  that  locality  at  some  remote 
period.  From  the  courses  taken  by  the  Rio  Grande  in  former  times,  it 
is  evident  that  the  river  covered,  in  time,  the  entire  valley,  constantly 
changing,  as  it  did ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  we  find  the  drift, 
both  of  the  river  proper  and  that  brought  to  it  by  its  tributaries,  distrib- 
ated  over  the  entire  surface.  This  fact  becomes  all  the  more  striking 
as  some  of  the  streams  entering  the  Rio  Grande  farther  west  head  in 
the  metamorphic  area  of  the  Quartzite  Mountains,  and  we  find  here  the 
characteristic  quartzites  and  schists  that  can  have  had  their  origin  no- 
where but  in  the  mountains  cited.  They  are  spread  all  over  that  portion 
of  Antelope  Park,  together  with  the  volcanic  bowlders  from  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  and  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 
It  waa  noticed  that  drift,  identical  with  that  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
covered  a  considerable  portion  of  the  bluff  upon  which  stations  33  and 
34  were  located,  about  900  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  water. 
It  seems  almost  impossible  to  account  for  the  presence  of  this  drift.  It 
is  well  known  that  any  drainage  coming  from  the  north  could  not  have 
brought  quartzites  and  schists  to  those  places,  as  none  occurs  within 
reach  of  the  waters  flowing  from  that  direction.  How  the  river  could 
have  reached  to  an  elevation  900  feet  higher  than  its  present  level  is 
not  readily  understood.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  valley  the  trachytio 
strata  were  observed  to  dip  4°  to  8°  toward  it.  The  strata  of  this  bluff 
dip  toward  it  8^  to  16^.  Whether  the  river  at  one  time  flowed  at  a 
much  higher  elevation  than  at  present,  depositing  its  drift  where  it  is 
now  found,  in  apparently  so  abnormal  a  position,  and  whether  through 
a  subsidence  indicated  by  the  synclinal  dip  of  the  strata  its  present 
conree  was  established.  I  am  unable  to  prove.  Transportation  by 
glaciers  suggested  itself,  but  no  positive  evidence  of  moving  ice  what- 
ever was  found  in  that  region.  This  is  one  of  those  numerous  puzzling 
questions  that  cannot  be  answered  without  a  very  minute  knowledge  of 
hoth  the  geognosy  and  orography  of  the  entire  section  of  country  in- 
volved. I  merely  make  mention  here  of  the  fact,  as  I  have  several  more 
localities  farther  south  to  discuss,  where  analogous  occurrences  were 
observed.    Between  Crooked  Creek  and  the  Rio  Grande,  above  Ante- 
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lope  Park,  are  a  series  of  bluffs,  npoD  one  of  which  station  53  of  1874  wa^  ^ 
located,  at  an  elevation  of  10,303  feet  With  great  certainty  the  strata  ^ 
of  trachyte  No.  2  and  No.  3  can  be  separated  here.  Tb^  are  very 
nearly  horizontal,  having  bat  a  slight  dip  to  the  eastward.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  bluffs,  now  separated  by  eanonSy  were  at  one  time  a  con- 
tinnous  plain,  over  which  the  Bio  Grande  may  have  found  its  oourse. 
In  that  case  the  deposition  of  erratic  material  near  stations  33  and  34 
would  be  fully  explained,  but  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  at  hand  to  Bub- 
stantiate  the  supposition,  although  it  is  the  only  one  affording  a  sem- 
blance of  probability.  The  canon  opposite  station  53  of  1874,  through 
which  the  river  flows,  is  one  of  separation,  not  of  erosion,  as  is  amply 
shown  by  the  character  of  its  walls*  by  its  course,  and  by  its  topographic^ 
features  generally.  As  such  is  the  case,  the  chasm  produced  would 
have  afforded  a  convenient  outlet  for  the  river  into  the  lower  ooantiy 
east  of  Antelope  Park,  and  abandoning  the  elevated  position  heretofore 
occupied,  the  Bio  Grande  would  have  sunk  its  level  nearly  a  thousand 
feet.  Just  above  the  canon  the  creek  flowing  north  from  VVeeminnehe 
Pass  enters  the  river,  and  there  the  work  of  1875  joins  with  that  of  1874. 

All  the  drainage  flowing  into  the  Bio  Grande  fronx  the  south,  raos 
entirely  in  trachyte,  until  we  reach  those  streams  that  flow  for  some 
distance  through  San  Luis  Valley  before  joining  the  river.  Of  the 
former,  the  south  Bio  Grande  is  the  most  prominent.  It  heads  south  of 
station  18,  flows  first  west  of  north,  then  takes  a  turn  toward  the  east 
Trachyte  No.  3,  and  high  up  in  the  mountains  No.  4,  occur  within  the 
limits  of  its  drainage.  In  lithological  character  the  strata  here  are 
identical  with  their  western  continuations  in  the  Uncompabgre  group. 
No.  4  is  not  developed  to  so  great  a  thickness  as  there,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  peaks  do  not  reach  the  high  elevations  that  we  tiud  farther 
west.  Station  21,  near  the  headwaters  of  this  stream,  on  the  continental 
divide,  has  an  elevation  of  13,323  feet,  and  station  28,  at  the  head  ol 
Hot  Springs  Greek,  is  13,160  feet  high.  This  may  be  regwnled  as  an 
average  for  the  higher  peaks  of  the  plateau>range  upon  which  they 
occur.  More  elevated  mountains  are  not  wanting  in  the  range,  but 
they  are  not  numerous.  Stratigraphically  the  conditions  are  very  aim* 
pie,  a  gentle,  general  easterly  dip  being  the  only  variation  from  the 
horizontal  noticeable,  with  the  exception  of  some  slight  local  faults  or 
of  "  drops."  Prom  station  20,  (11,892  feet»)  one  of  the  former  was 
noticed  in  a  bluff  to  the  northeast.  On  the  face  of  the  plateau-like 
bluff  a  dark  stratum  of  trachyte  is  exposed,  which  has  been  displaced 
for  the  vertical  distance  of  about  200  feet.  The  line  of  the  fault  break* 
age  is  marked  very  prominently  by  the  dibris  of  the  dark  bed.  Most 
of  the  ridges  in  this  locality  partake  of  the  characters  of  plateaus,  sep- 
arated by  deep  caiions. 

Below  the  South  Kio  Grande,  the  next  stream  of  importance  is  the 
San  Francisco.  It  flows  mainly  through  trachytio  strata,  bat  enters 
San  Luis  Valley  near  Del  Norte.  Near  its  headwaters  stations  17  and 
18  are  located,  the  latter  12,768  feet  above  sealevel.  Th^y  are  within 
the  Summit  mining  district,  the  discovery  of  which  created  considerable 
excitement  several  years  ago.  In  this  district  we  find  the  ^^red  stratum^* 
developed,  that  is  an  important  feature  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  San 
Juan  country.  Here,  as  there,  the  color  is  produced  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  very  minute  pyrite  crystals,  with  which  the  trachyte  is  th<N> 
onghly  impregnated.  Inasmuch  as  it  denotes  the  presence  of  a  mineral 
that  very  frequently  is  auriferous,  the  appearance  of  this  characteristic 
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nay  serve  as  a  gaide  to  prospectors  and  miners.  Its  colors  vary  here,  as 
fiirtber  west.  Starting  from  white  they  pass  through  yellow  and  orange 
to  a  brilliant  red,  deepening  at  places  into  a  dark  brown  and  maroon. 
It  is  not  in  Uiis  stratum  that  always  the  paying  lodes  are  found,  but  it 
is  evidently  in  intimate  connection  with  the  lode-bearing  formations. 
West  of  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Francisco,  stations  15  and  16  are 
located,  at  elevations  of  12,515  feet  and  13,176  feet.  The  latter  is  a  high, 
lOQDded  hill  covered  with  short  grass.  Over  it  leads  the  wagon-road  to 
the  Summit  district.  Both  are  trachytic.  On  station  15  the  trachyte 
veatbers  in  thin  slabs.  It  is  of  a  brown  color,  containing  sanidite,  horn- 
blende, biotite,  and  some  oligoclase.  When  sufficiently  thin,  the  slabs 
prodace  a  submetallic  sound  upon  being  struck.  Descending  with  the 
stream  we  find  ourselves  in  the  low  bluffs,  characteristic  of  the  western 
border  of  the  San  Luis  Valley.  Their  strata  show  a  general  dip  to  the 
eastward,  which  here  is  changed  by  a  slight  ooe  to  the  nortb.  On  one 
tf  the  rounded  bluffs  station  14  (9,629  feet)  was  located.  Its  summit 
is  formed  by  a  capping  of  black  vesicular  basalt,  containing  small  frag- 
VKDts  of  a  very  yellow  olivine.  On  account  of  the  commanding  view, 
this  point  had  been  utilized  as  a  'lookout"  by  the  Indians,  and  we 
JboDd  the  low  circle  of  stones  intended  to  shield  the  sentinel  from 
observation. 

Near  the  San  Francisco  heads  Bio  Alamosa.  From  the  northward  to 
the  entrance  of  the  Alamosa  into  San  Luis  valley  the  eastern  border  of 
the  Sawatch  Bange  has  been  formed  by  trachytic  bluffs.  Here,  how- 
ever, this  changes.  Station  101  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  9,627  feet, 
and  forms  a  prominent  hill  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley  immediately 
north  of  the  Alamosa.  This  is  composed  of  trachyte,  but  south  of  it 
the  more  recent  basalt  sets  in.  So  far  as  could  be  determined,  the  lat- 
ter is  uDconformable  with  the  former  at  this  point.  The  Alamosa  heads 
at  station  19,  a  prominent  rough  mountain  in  the  trachytic  area,  rising 
to  an  elevation  of  13,323  feet.  A  part  of  the  Alamosa  drainage  heads 
io  the  Summit  district,  and  some  of  the  mines  there  are  located  within 
its  limits.  Beaching  the  valley,  the  river  flows  first  through  a  small 
outcrop  of  the  trachytic  conglomerate,  and  then  enters  a  broad  caiion 
walled  in  on  either  side  by  basalt,  but  having  a  flat  bottom  that  is  util- 
ized for  agricultural  purposes  by  Mexican  settlers.  Bio  la  Jara  joins  the 
Alamosa  in  San  Luis  Valley.  The  basalt  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  border 
of  the  mountains  farther  south,  covers  in  an  almost  continuous  layer  the 
prevalent  trachyte  of  the  region.  It  shows,  near  its  western,  highest  edge, 
an  easterly  dip  of  about  7^,  which  gradually  diminishes  as  it  approaches 
the  plain,  and  eventually  enters  it.  There  it  forms  the  bottom  of  the  val- 
ley for  some  distance,  until  it  is  covered  by  the  drift.  Wherever  branches 
of  the  stream  come  from  the  mountains,  they  have  cut  through  the 
basalt  into  the  trachyte  or  trachytic  conglomerate,  so  that  the  first  will 
then  only  be  found  as  a  capping,  covering  the  bluffs  that  have  been 
produced  by  erosion  of  the  continuous  eastward-sloping  bench.  Identi- 
cal with  the  occurrence  of  the  basalt  here  is  that  on  the  drainage  of 
Kio  Conejos,  farther  south.  It  heads  along  the  continental  divide  in 
nnmerons  small  branches,  west  of  station  86,  which  we  named  Conejos 
Peak.  This  mountain  is  13,183  feet  above  sea-level,  affords  an  excellent 
landmark,  and  is  entirely  surrounded  by  drainage  belonging  to  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  Receiving  its  largest  tributary,  Rio  San  An- 
tonio, from  the  southwest,  the  Conejos  finds  its  course  through  the  wide- 
spread basalt  immediately  after  leaving  the  mountains.  The  most  west- 
erly appearance  of  the  basalt  is  observed  on  station  88,  (12,181  feet,) 
^hcre  it  occurs  as  the  capping  of  a  trachytic  plateaa  of  small  extent, 
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trending  north  and  south.  From  there  eastward  the  country  is  more 
broken,  showing,  however,  in  its  character,  that  the  contours  produced 
are  but  the  result  of  the  cutting  of  an  extensive  plateau  that  formerly 
existed  there.  Again  we  meet  the  basalt,  overlying  trachyte  on  a  small 
plateau,  10,631  feet  above  sea-level,  upon  which  station  90  is  located. 
As  at  station  88,  so  we  find  here  an  easterly  dip  of  the  volcanic  strata, 
both  of  the  trachyte  and  of  the  basalt.  Looking  southward  from  that 
station,  we  can  observe  the  well-defined  western  edge  of  the  plateau, 
striking  about  north  to  south,  sloping  eastward  at  an  angle  of  €P  to  8°. 
This  expresses  the  dip  of  the  volcanic  beds.  Upon  the  ^ge  of  the  pla- 
teau, south  of  Bio  San  Antonio,  station  96  was  made,  at  an  elevation  of 
10,294  feet.  From  here  we  may  regard  the  basaltic  outcrop  as  contin- 
uous. It  is  cut  by  every  stream  leading  from  the  mountains  into  the 
valley  beyond,  but  all  the  blafifs  remaining  are  covered  with  the  basalt 
The  entire  area  belongs  to  one  flow,  stratigrapbically  as  well  as  lithologi- 
cally.  Throughout  its  entire  extent  the  even  dip  eastward  is  preserved, 
diminishing  gradually  as  we  approach  the  broad  expanse  of  San  Lais 
Valley.  An  idea  of  the  arrangement  may  be  obtained  from  Section  IX. 
Distribution  and  character  of  the  basalt,  alter  it  has  entered  the  valley, 
is  discussed  in  Chapter  II.  A  comparison  of  a  few  basalts  collected 
from  various  stations  throughout  the  region  under  consideration,  will 
show  the  general  uniformity  of  their  characteri  as  well  as  the  constaDcy 
of  the  variations  occurring. 

1.  Station  91.    Basalt. 

Paste,  microcrystalline,  color  middle  to  dark  grey ;  weathers  dark- 
brown.  Contains  small  spherical  cavities,  which  appear  glazed.  BrowD 
decomposed  iuclosures  of  olivine  have  a  splendent  luster.  Magnetite 
is  segregated  in  small,  octahedral  crystals.  Is  altogether  very  homogen- 
eous, heavy  and  hard. 

2.  Station  96.    Basalt. 

a.  Paste,  microcrystalline,  color  dark-grey,  weathering  brown.  Olivine 
in  exceedingly  minute  particles.  Spherical  vesicles,  containing  small 
crystals  of  zeolites.    Magnetite  not  visible. 

b.  Paste,  crystalline,  color  reddish-brown,  weathering  lighter.  Crys- 
tals of  black  biotite  occur  sparingly.  Olivine,  decomposed,  dark,  splen- 
dent brown.  Irregular  vesicles  distributed  throughout  the  entire  mass, 
some  of  them  containing  zeolites.  Decomposition  of  magnetite  prodnoes 
the  brown  color. 

3.  Station  97.    Basalt. 

a.  Paste  cryptocrystalline,  color  dark-gray  to  black.  Slightly  vesicn- 
Far,  vesicles  either  spheroid  or  drawn  out.  In  some  of  them  deposits  of 
zeolites.    Olivine'  the  only  segregated  mineral  distinguishable. 

b.  Essentially  the  same  as  above,  but  highly  vesicular.  Vesicles  fre- 
quently round,,  while  on  the  same  bowlder  in  another  zone  they  are 
drawn  out.  No  mineral  distinguishable  but  olivine,  which  is  partly 
decomposed. 

c.  Paste  microcrystalline,  color  pitch-black,  with  fatty  luster.  Very 
compact.  Vesicles  too  minute  to  be  visible.  No  segregated  minerals. 
Resembles  the  typical  melaphyrs  of  Europe.  Large  percentage  of  mag- 
netite.   This  variety  is  subject  to,  mainly,  three  modifications. 

d.  Physical  characters  as  above,  excepting  the  presence  of  vesicles; 
these  are  very  flat,  drawn  out  to  the  length  of  half  an  inch.  Between  the 
larger  ones  are  very  minute  ones.  The  rock  breaks  into  shaly  frag- 
ments, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vesicles  have  been  compressed  in  one 
direction.    This  latter  feature  still  more  modified  in — 
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e.  Where  the  compression  goes  so  far  as  to  produce  a  decided  iRmin- 
atioD.  On  the  surface  of  fracture,  which  latter  occurs  only  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  longitudinal  axes  of  the  vesicles,  it  has  an  appearance  similar 
to  that  of  the  surface  of  a  palm-leaf.  The  vesicles  no  longer  remain  as 
such,  and  are  only  indicated  by  the  quasi  cleavage- planes  of  the  rock. 

/.  Shows  no  segregated  minerals  whatever,  and  is  as  porous  as  a 
spoDge.    The  vesicles  are  small,  averaging  1™™  in  diameter. 

g.  Paste  microcry stall ine,  its  structure  much  obscured  by  decomposi- 
tion. Compact,  no  vesicles.  Color,  mottled  red-brown  and  black. 
Small  particles  of  olivine  are  distinguishable,  although  decomposed. 
This  is  essentially  the  variety  c,  without  vesicles  and  a  changed  color, 
the  result  of  higher  oxidation  of  the  magnetite. 

A.  Same  as  ^  in  paste.  Color,  reddish  drab.  Minuto,  irregular  cavi- 
ties, produced  by  decomposition  of  certain  mineral  constituents.  Oliv- 
ine inclosures  reaching  a  diameter  of  2™".  This  is  a  still  further  pro- 
gressed product  ot  decomposition. 

i.  Very  much  like  /.  Color,  greyish  brown,  thoroughly  vesicular. 
Not  only  are  the  small  vesicles  found  as  in/,  but  large  ones  occur,  show- 
ing a  glazed  surface.  All  of  them  have  been  more  or  less  drawn  out. 
Id  its  texture  it  closely  resembles  pumice. 

Station  104.  Basalt 

a.  Paste,  mlcrocrystalline;  color,  black.  Minute  crystals  of  feldspar 
and  finely  distributed  olivine  give  the  rock  a  glassy  luster.  Innumer- 
able small  vesicles.  Some  larger  ones  are  scattered  throughout.  The 
latter  are  filled  with  either  crystalline,  crystallized,  or  amorphous  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  I  do  not  regard  these  amygdules  as  accidental  inclosures,* 
but  consider  their  formation  to  be  a  secondary  one.  Probably  it  is  the 
result  of  the  decomposition  of  minerals  containing  lime,  which  latter  was 
held  in  solution  by  water  containing  carbonic-acid  gas,  and  deposited 
by  it  in  the  vesicles  upon  the  loss  of  this  gas.  Were  the  amygdules 
accidental  inclosures  of  limestone,  their  form  would  not  be  regular 
(spheroid)  nor  would  they  consist  of  calcite,  but  of  marble.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  pure  limestone  changes  into  marble,  not  crystal- 
lized calcite,  upon  being  subjected  to  heat  with  exclusion  of  air. 

Station  99.  Basalt. 

a.  Paste,  greyish  black  when  fresh,  reddish  brown  when  decomposed ; 
crystalline.  Crystals  of  black  biotite  in  minute  crystals.  Olivine  brown. 
Minute  vesicles  and  scattering  larger  ones,  both  irregular. 

Recurring  again  to  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Conejos,  we  find  that 
this  stream  rises  entirely  in  a  trachytic  area.  Stations  84  and  87  are 
located  at  the  heads  of  Conejos  waters,  on  the  continental  divide; 
the  latter  at  an  elevation  of  12,261  feet.  Here  we  find  evidence  of  a 
very  extensive  glacier,  which  at  one  time  covered  the  entire  plateau 
there,  and  branching  off  from  the  high  summit  .spread  itself  in  several 
courses  both  toward  the  east  and  south.  Deep  caiions  have  been  cut 
into  the  volcanic  material,  some  of  which  are  almost  inaccessible.  A 
hard  bed  of  trachyte  forms  the  highest  portions  of  the  plateau  trending 
north  to  south,  and  overlies  the  readily-eroded  trachytic  conglomerates, 
i^triation  and  polishing  of  the  former  furnishes  indisputable  proof  of 
the  action  of  moving  ice,  while  the  caiions  cut  into  the  conglomerate, 
narrow  and  deep,  denote  the  courses  taken  by  the  ice  and  water  after 

'Comp.  O.  Loew.  Exploration  and  Survey  West  of  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  1875, 
?ol  ill,  p.  642. 
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leaving  tbe  eaRtward-sIoping  plateaa.  Higher  peaks,  as  those  npoD 
\vhich  the  above-cited  stations  were  located,  have  escaped  the  denuddng 
influence  of  the  glacier,  save  at  their  bases,  bat  east  and  west  of  them, 
the  entire  region  was  covered  with  the  moving  Ice-fields.  In  aooord- 
ance  with  the  physical  character  of  the  conglomerate  underlying  the 
trachyte,  it  has  readily  yielded  to  the  carving  action  of  the  water  and 
ice,  and  precipitous  walls,  starting  at  the  point  where  the  protecting  tra- 
chyte has  been  worn  away,  and  inclosing  on  either  side  the  canon, 
give  testimony  of  the  long-continued  erosive  activity  of  the  glaciers. 
It  seems  probable,  though  it  could  not  be  proved  without  examination 
that  would  consume  more  time  than  we  could  spare,  that  some  of  the 
glaciers  extended  down  to  the  edge  of  San  Luis  Valley.  The  shape 
and  character  of  the  canons,  more  particularly,  and  the  transportation 
of  material,  would  argue  for  this  assumption.  No  moraines  that  could 
be  considered  characteristic  or  typical'were  found  outside  of  the  mount- 
ains, but  the  uniform  habitat  of  the  cations  throughout  their  entire 
length,  permit  a  view  of  that  kind  to  appear  probable.  In  Appendix  A, 
the  glaciers  of  Southern  Colorado  are  discussed  more  at  length.  In  har- 
mony with  the  general  dip  of  the  volcanic  strata  of  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Sawatch  Range^  we  find  here,  too,  an  inclination  toward  the  East 
It  becomes  very  evident  in  the  conglomerates.  At  the  heads  of  the 
glacial  canons  their  thickness  is  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  showing  slight 
local  variations,  dependent  upon  the  facilities  for  deposition.  Twen^ 
miles  farther  east,  just  at  the  exit  of  the  Conejos  from  the  mountains, 
tbe  upper  stratum  of  the  conglomerate  appears  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  the  low  banks  immediately  adjoining.  Comparing  the  elevations 
here,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  basaltic  cap  vertically  above  it,  we 
find  that  the  entire  trachytic  series  participates  in  this  dip,  as  well  as 
the  superincumbent  basalt.  Although  the  conglomerate  in  these  calions 
is  essentiall}'  the  same  as  that  on  South  River,  we  find  no  evidence  of 
the  picturesque  monuments  that  there  are  so  well  developed.  Cavities 
and  caves  occur,  together  with  column -shaped  rocks,  the  products  of 
erosion  by  water,  both  frozen  and  flowing.  In  a  rock  of  the  constitu- 
tion like  this  conglomerate,  frost  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  eroding 
agents.  Water  permeates  the  entire  mass,  and  upon  being  expand^ 
by  freezing,  finds  but  little  resistance  in  the  loose  sandy  agglomeratioD. 
Thus,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  detail  features  of  a  canon-wall 
or  precipice  <'an  be  altered  beyond  recognition.  Though  striking  forms, 
produced  in  this  manner,  are  not  wanting  in  the  conglomerate  of  the 
caiions,  they  cannot  compare  with  those  south  of  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
a  region  so  high  as  this  one  is,  the  frosts  continue  into  that  period  that 
we  call  summer,  and  begin  again  in  August ;  it  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
•  ing  that  we  should  find  all  evidences  of  striation  or  grooving,  as  pro- 
duced by  glaciers,  obliterated  here,  where  undoubtedly  large  masses  of 
ice  at  one  time  descended  in  that  form  of  a  glacier  that  is  appropriately 
termed  ^^Sturzgletscher^  in  GeTtnan,    It  is  simply  analogous  to  a  water- 

ij         ;  fall  5  instead  of  water  we  have  ice. 

J  At  the  southern  end  of  the  Sa watch  Range,  so  far  as  it  is  in  our  dis- 

trict, a  change  of  formations  takes  place.    Although  trachyte  remains 

I  the  principal  rock,  so  far  as  area  is  concerned,  it  was  found  that  meta- 

{  morphic  beds  crop  out  from  underneath  it.    At  places,  the  volcanic  beds, 

without  any  appreciable  change  in  their  general  elevation,  become  thin- 
ner. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  immense  volcanic 
eruptions  that  have  covered  the  region,  the  configui-ation  of  the  country 
was  already  a  very  much  broken  one.    We  find  in  this  region  that 

,.il* ..  mountains  of  metamorphic  rocks  must  have  existed,  which  were  either 
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bat  partially  covered  by  the  volcanic  beds,  or  were  covered  with  so  thin 
alaver  that  this  readily  yielded  to  erosion  and  was  earned  off,  thus  ex- 
posiDg  the  older  formations.  Near  station  95  the  trachytic  area  shows 
ite  smallest  width  along  the  entire  range  (so  far  as  treated  of  m  this 
chapter),  and  it  is  here  that  the  metamorphic  formations  appear.  Several 
small  ontcrops  were  observed  farther  north,  in  deep  canons,  where  the 
gnperincumbent  volcanics  had  been  removed.  This  was  aided,  m  two 
instances  at  least,  by  the  agency  of  glaciers.  Evidences  of  the  latter 
vere  observed  near  station  94,  at  the  western  edge  of  the  metamorphic 
ootcrop,  but,  so  far  as  could  be  determined,  they  were  of  small  extent 
ooly.  Drift  found  20  to  30  miles  farther  west,  on  the  summits  of  Ter- 
tiarv  bluffs,  could  have  originated  nowhere  but  at  this  locality.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide,  however,  whether  it  was  transported  to  those  places 
bv  the  agency  of  water  or  ice.  „i„„„ 

'station  95  is  located  on  a  north  to  south  granitic  ridge,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  10,373  feet.    It  is  the  first  of  the  continuous  metamorphic  out 
crop  that  extends  from  there  westward.   Throughout  the  region  the  rem- 
Dantaof  trachyte  superincumbent  have  the  usual  easterly  dip  of  6o  to 
83  bat  the  metamorphics  show  an  entirely  different  one.    Following 
doVn  the  Eio  Brazo8,..we  remain  in  coarsegrained,  light-red  granite, 
until,  southeast  of  station  94,  we  reach  the  older,  lower  strata  and  fand 
them  to  consist  of  quartzite.    Here  the  Brazos  runs  through  a  deep, 
impassable  canon,  walled  in  on  either  side  by  vertical,  <l"artzitic  strata 
StatioD  94  is  located  upon  these,  just  north  of  the  river,  at  an  altitude 
(rf  10  603  feet.    Here  the  quartzite  occurs  in  a  number  of  varieties. 
Prom' the  pure  white,  granular  quartzite  it  changes  »nto  grey,  while 
other  strata  show  slight  admixtures  of  mica.    Local  accumulations  of  the 
latter  take  place  in  certain  strata,  producing  a  micaceous  schist.  Between 
stations  94  and  93  the  junction  of  the  superincumbent  trachyte  and  the 
metamorphic  quartzite  is  sharply  defined.    South  of  these  stations  (be- 
voud  the  limits  of  our  district)  trachyte  again  sets  in, covering,  as  farther 
iorth,  the  metamorphic  strata.    Near  station  94  the  evidences  of  glacial 
Mtiou  were  observed.    They  consist  in  the  roundjng  off  and  polishing  of 
quartzitic  beds  in  pooitu.    Small  lakes  and  ponds  have  been  formed  in  the 
shallow  excavations  produced  in  part  by  the  moving  ice.    Apparently 
the  iee  moved  downward  into  the  present  narrow  canon  of  the  Brazos, 
but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  ice  could  have  cut  that  narrow  gorge  tor 
adepthof  more  than  2,000fee.t.    The  latter  appears  to  be  a  canon  ot  sepa- 
reUou,  through  which  the  river  found  its  course  after  it  had  been  formed. 
Should  the  glaciers  have  existed  farther  south  and  have  been  of  very 
great  extent,  their  presence  would  go  far  toward  explaining  the  occur- 
rence  of  drift  20  miles  west  that  has  been  mentioned  above.     V'^wed 
ftom  the  west,  from  the  low  valley  of  the  Tierra  Atnanlla  settlement, 
the  Brazos  Canon  has  an  imposing  effect.    Dark  yerUca  walls,  not  un^ 
like  iu  general  appearance  to  those  of  the  Tosemite  Valley,  inclose  the 
msbug  stream  that  with  steep  fall  enters  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the 
™b  wallskiclosiDg  it.    Station  94  rises  high  above  the  depression 
M.J,Td  In  its  outlines  already  denotes  the  fact  of  it  bemg  composed 
of  a  material  different  from  the  surrounding  volcanics.    It^^ould  be  ot 
interest  to  follow  the  continuation  of  the  metamorphic  outcrop  south- 
ward,  as  there  more  definite  features  might  be  observed.  „„„  .„^ 

A  Action  (Section  IX)  taken  from  station  94  to  station  99,  at  the  western 
4e^f  San  Lub  Vallei,  runs  about  northeast.  Slight  variations  have 
bec^u  made  from  the  straight  line,  in  order  to  i°t^«du^  those  features 
that  are  most  characteristic  to  the  region.  On  the  ^^stern  slope,  tr^m 
station  94  downward,  we  find  the  Cretaceous  beds  belonging  to  the  ua- 
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allel  to  (lateral)  the  trend  of  the  valley  or  across  it  (terminal).    The 
present  creek-bed  indicates  the  coarse  taken  by  the  ice.    On  either  side 
the  soft  conglomerates  are  cnt  away  frequently  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  overlying  trachyte,  which  in  that  case  broke  off  and  fell  down  into 
the  vallev.    On  the  east  side,  the  bluffy  wall  is  the  terminus  of  the  pla- 
teau of  station  88,  and  from  there  basalt  bowlders  have  fallen  down. 
For  a  distance  of  nearlv  ten  miles  the  glacier  must  have  filled  the  valley, 
as  shown  by  the  morainal  deposits  and  the  characteristic  carving  of  the 
rocks  inpositu.    Below  this  the  stream  flows  in  the  trachytic  beds  until 
it  enters  the  Lower  Cretaceous  near  the  mouth  of  the  canon.    On  the 
plateau  containing  the  most  prominent  striation  and  grooving  a  number 
of "  drops ''  have  occurred,  which  change  the  normal  dip  of  the  strata 
and  the  direction  of  the  striation.    They  are  found  along  a  line  running 
north  to  south,  and  measure  400  to  500  feet  in  vertical  extent.    Either 
none  or  very  little  lateral  movement  was  connected  with  the  vertical 
subsidence,  still  it  is  sufficient  to  change  the  course  of  the  striae.    Prob- 
ably the  '*  drops  »  were  produced  by  an  erosion  of  the  underlying  con- 
glomerates.   They,  yielding  readily  to  the  action  both  of  water  and  ice, 
were  excavated  toward  the  heads  of  the  canons,  and  the  superincumbent 
trachytes  fell  down  vertically  into  the  cavities  thus  produced.    On  the 
east  side  of  the  Chama  canon  the  wall  furnished  a  very  good  section  ot 
the  volcanic  beds  of  that  region.    It  is  about  2,500  feet  high.    Near  ite 
base  a  taluscomposed  ofdibris  obscures  the  lowest  strata,  which  are  prob- 
ably a  brown  trachyte.    Above  them  the  conglomerates  set  in,  600  to  800 
feet  in  thickness,  varying  on  account  of  having  been  deposited  on  a  corru- 
gated surface.     Higher  up  we  find  a  bed  of  massive  trachyte,  reddish- 
brown  in  color  when  fresh,  but  weathering  dark  brown.    Bands  and  nod- 
ules of  black  porphyritic  pitchstone  occur  higher  up,  among  a  series 
of  thin  trachyte  beds  that  show  a  banded  appearance.    This  is  produced 
bv  differences  in  the  color,  a  number  of  very  light  beds  settmg  in,  which 
then  contrast  with  the  darker  ones-    A  high  mountain  to  the  northwest 
of  this  locality  has  received  the  name  of  "Banded  Peak,"  in  consequence 
of  a  similar  occurrence.    Above  these  beds,  that  have  altogether  a  thick: 
ness  of  about  800  feet,  we  find  the  black  basalt  of  station  88.    This 
measures  200  to  250  feet  in  thickness.    It  is  vesicular  in  part,  partly 
compact.    Decomposition  of  the  magnetite  contained  therein  has  pro- 
duct the  red  variety  that  so  frequently  occurs  at  many  other  placew. 
The  Brazos  heads  in  trachyte,  but,  leaving  it,  follows  the  outcrop  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  which  there  takes  place  in  the  depressions  of  the 
range     It  passes  through  the  steep  quartzitic  canon  south  of  station  y4, 
and  joins  the  Chama  in  the  Cretaceous  vaUey  at  the  base  of  the  mount- 

ains 

Besides  the  streams  above  ennmerated,  we  have  to  consider  those 
htading  in  the  Sawatch  Range  and  flowing  into  the  San  Jaan,  those  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  continental  divide. 

B. — SAN  3VAS  DSAINAaE. 

FoHowins  along  the  western  edge  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  we  first  cross  the  Rio  Navajo.  This  stream  heads 
northwest  of  station  87,  and  flows  south  as  long  as  it  remains  m  the 
mountains,  taming  westward  after  leaving  them.  A  portion  of  its 
hwdwaters  rise  in  the  glacial  area  of  the  Conejos  glacier.  I*  )f  W^ 
able,  although  the  locality  was  not  personally  visited,  so  as  to  decide 
positively,  that  the  ice  extended  down  into  the  narrow  valley  of  the 
Savajo.    On  the  west  side  this  valley  is  separated  from  the  low  country 
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beyond  by  a  promineDt  ridge  composed  of  tracbytic  strata.  Ragged 
monntains  are  placed  in  a  row  trending  north  to  aonth.  The  boundary 
between  the  stratoid  trachytes  and  the  underlying  Cretaceous  beds  is 
very  clearly  defined,  and  can  be  recognized  even  from  a  distance,  on  ae- 
connt  of  the  characteristic  forms  and  color  of  the  volcanic  rocks.  Con- 
glomerate crops  oat  in  the  caQon,  a  continnation  of  the  strata  farther 
east  and  south,  showing  the  same  features  that  may  there  be  observed.    ' 

Bio  Blanco  rises  south  of  station  19,  and  flows  fhom  there  in  a  south- 
westerly direction.  It  passes  through  the  high  trachytes  of  the  mount- 
ains, until  it  leaves  them  south  of  station  77.  This  station  is  located 
on  a  prominent  trachytic  peak,  belonging  to  that  row  nearest  to  the 
valley.  Its  altitude  is  12,514  feet.  A^nding  it  we  first  find  the  heavy 
beds  of  trachyte,  compact,  and  of  brown  color.  Light-brown  to  greyish- 
brown  conglomerate  covers  it,  and  produces  locally  more  gentle  slopes. 
Above  this  follow  the  variegated  bands  de8crit>ed  from  the  Chama 
region.  Conspicuous  among  them  is  one  black  stratum,  resembling 
basalt.  Upon  examination,  however.  It  proved  to  be  a  trachyte  contain- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  magnetite,  and  numerous  very  thin  transparent 
crystals  of  sanidite.  These  strata  show  some  evidence  of  having  been  j 
reheated;  they  are  hard,  very  compact,  brittle,  and  fragments  have  a  ' 
submetaliic  ring.  Columnar  structure  indicates  reheating  also,  or  slow 
cooling.  Not  much  regularity  is  shown  by  these  columns,  among  which 
the  six-sided  ones  predominate,  but  they  produce,  in  consequence  of 
easy  removal,  steep,  precipitous  sides,  on  which  the  structure  is  visible  -^ 
from  a  long  distance.  Covering  tiiese  strata,  that  remain  constant  ia  ' 
their  occurrence  throughout  the  southern  end  of  the  Sawatch  Bange,  we 
find  a  massive  brown  trachyte,  containing  ciystals  of  sanidite,  some 
oligoclase,  and  small  six-sided  crystals  of  a  splendent  brown  mica. 
Here  and  along  the  entire  western  edge  of  the  range  the  mountains  Ml 
ofl;'  very  steeply,  so  that  in  this  instance,  camp  &5,  located  five  milee 
west' of  station  77,  is  more  than  4,000  feet  lower.  It  is  this  fact  that  im- 
parts to  the  mountains  the  character  of  a  high,  rugged  range,  when  seen 
from  below.  The  genei:al  easterly  dip  of  the  strata,  29-^^  at  this  lo- 
cality, effectually  prevents  any  view  of  the  sloping  plateau  behind  them. 
Fissures  and  eroded  caves  traverse  the  upper  beds  of  the  trachyte 
and  add  to  the  ragged  appearance  of  the  mountains.  The  facility  witti 
which  these  strata  can  be  eroded  in  a  manner  to  form  shallow  caves,  is 
noticeable  wherever  they  occur.  It  is  due  probably  to  a  want  of  homo- 
geneousness  of  the  physical  constitution,  in  consequence  of  which 
erosive  agents  can  more  readily  attack  certain  portions  than  others. 
Similar  features  to  these  found  here,  have  been  observed  at  many  locali- 
ties of,  the  1874  district,  in  the  analogous  strata.  In  but  a  few  instances 
were  the  caves  found  to  be  of  any  depth,  and  mostly  the  mouth  was 
larger  than  any  portion  of  the  interior.  In  case  of  rain  or  hail,  so  fre- 
quent in  these  volcanic  regions,  they  afford  temporary  shelter,  and 
some  found  farther  west  showed  evidence  of  having  been  utilized  for 
similar  purposes  by  Indians. 

Bio  San  Juan  is  the  largest  river  of  the  1875  district  on  the  Pacific 
side  of  the  divide.  Several  good-sized  streams  join  about  four  miles 
northeast  of  station  76,  aild  make  up  the  river.  The  largest  one  of  these 
heads  just  north  of  station  19,  at  the  divide,  and  flowing  in  a  northerly 
curve  emerges  from  the  mountains  near  station  76.  Another  branch, 
almost  of  equal  length,  heads  south  of  station  28,  and  flows  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  joining  the  first  at  the  place  mentioned.  Both  receive 
creeks  carrying  a  considerable  amount  of  water,  so  that  the  San  Juan 
is  a  stream  of  some  size  already  upon  entering  the  lower  country.    From 
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the  vicinitv  of  Pagosa  Peak  (statton  38)  a  creek  flows  southward,  with 
its  branches,  adding  to  the  quantity  of  water.  As  farther  aoatli,  at  the 
headwaters  of  other  streams,  so  here,  too,  trachyte  snrrouDds  the  entire 
head-drainaee.  Caflons  are  cut  into  the  strata,  and  there  tbey  show 
expoBores  that  prove  them  to  be  identical  with  those  both  north  and 
south.  Thev  show  that  the  entire  volcanic  series  belongs  to  one  period, 
and  that  great  constancy  of  its  single  members  is  maintained.  In  the 
deeper  caSoDS  and  along  the  western  border  of  the  mounteins  the 
traehvtic  conglomerate  appears,  occurring  in  the  same  relative  position 
as  farther  south.  It  retains  its  characteristic  tendency  to  form  steep 
walls  and  bluffs,  which  farther  north  changes,  on  account  of  its  harder 

"*ffi1arge8t  northern  tributary  of  the  San  Juan  is  Eio  Piedra.    This 
latter  hasf  as  the  former,  a  number  of  branches  that  join  a  short  distance 
southwest  of  station  39,  from  there  downward  forming  the  main  river. 
AB  the  most  prominent  among  them  I  would  mention  Weeminuche 
Creek,  which  heads  south  of  station  35,  and  flowing  from  .there  almost 
dne  Muth,  enters  the  Piedra  in  its  broad  valley  west  of  station  40.   Bun- 
ning  parallel  to  it  are  two  streams  farther  east,  the  Rios  Huerto  and 
Abborato,  carrving  good  supplies  of  water.    Heading  at  station  28  is 
the  Piedri  proper.    Its  course  through  the  mountains  is  almost  straight, 
and  remains  sTuntil  southwest  of  station  39,  where  the  river  turns  to 
the  south.    On  the  drainage  of  this  stream  Pagosa  Peak  (station  38) 
S  located,  reaching  an  altitude  of  12,674  feet.,  ^-^^Jhe  entire  range 
there,  it  is  composed  of  trachyte,  belonging  mainly  to  No.  3-  / fgo** 
Peak  is  a  very  prominent  mountain  of  pyramidal  shape,  rising  as  it  does 
4  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  valley  west.     Under  the 
t^by  tea  forming  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  again  find  a  good 
dcTelopment  of  the  trachytic  conglomerate.   Compared  with  that  occnr- 
rine   farther  south,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  by  far  harder,  owing 
to  an  admixture  of  more  clay  in  the  cementing  material,  and  perhaps  to 
the  fact  of  having  been  at  that  region  subjected  to  heat.    Although  not 
S^mposing  or  Iroding  so  readily,  it  preserves  in  its  outlines  the  some- 
what fantastic  features  that  are  its  characteristics  at  other  places.^  Its 
thickness  here  is  somewhat  increased,  the  beds  reaching  about  1,200  to 
1,300  feet.    On  the  Piedra,  just  as  it  leaves  the  trachytic  mountains,  a 
^ery  fine  water-fall  was  found.    Immense  bo^^^ers  of  he  compact  con- 
glomerate  are  piled  up  before  a  vertical  wall  about  120  feet  m  height, 
over  which  the  stream  falls  in  a  rapid  torrent.    On  either  side  the  ver- 
tical rocks  reach  a  height  of  500  to  600  feet  so  as  to  exclude  any  access 
from  the  fall  upward.    A  little  farther  up-stream  is  another  cascade, 
about  30  feet  high,  which  pours  its  water  into  a  deep  basin  Irom 
where  it  flows  on  U>  the  lower  falL     The  picture  is  rendered  unique 
in  its  character  by  the  absence  of  any  vegetation  in  the  imn.ediate 
vicinity  of  the  falls.    Nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  but  the  bar- 
len  ro^ks  and  the  dark  blue  water  collecting  in  deep  pools  worn  into 
the  conglomerate  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  fallmg  stream.    Appro- 
priately, and  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  name  of  the  river,  we 
S?ve  Slled  them  Piedra  Falls.     On  either   side  the  con£omerate 
walls,  containing  numerous  fissures  and  caves,  ^f 'o8«  the  "pper  cauon 
of  the  stream  until  it  emerges  therefrom  and  enters  the  broad  giassy 
valley  that  is  nowhere  more  beautiful  than  at  the  base  of  the  mount^ 
ains.    Viewed  from  there  the  conglomerate  shows  many  weird  forms 
on  the  summit  of  the  steep  bluft's  it  forms.    Spires  and  towers,  the 
products  of  erosion,  ornament  the  crest  of  the  bluff,  aud  descend 
klong  its  edges  into  the  timber  below.    Higher  up  m  the  background 
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the  moautains  rise  far  above  them,  showiDg  the  horizontal  edges  of  their 
variegated  strata.  Between  the  two  nearest  forks  farther  west  station 
37  is  located  on  an  isolated  outcrop  of  trachyte.  This  is  bat  a  remnant 
of  the  main  body,  separated  from  it  by  erosion.  Compact  trachyte  com- 
poses the  base  of  the  hill,  while  conglomerate  forms  its  summit.  Cre- 
taceous shales  surround  it  on  all  sides,  and  are  underlying  the  volcanic 
rock.  Both  creeks  head  at  the  continental  divide  and  flow  through  nar- 
row, deep,  trachytic  canons,  whence  they  emerge  and  enter  the  adjoining 
Cretaceous  valley.  The  western  one  of  the  two,  Bio  Huerto,  flows  through 
a  meadow,  after  leaving  its  canon,  that  formerly  constituted  the  bed  of 
a  glacial  lake.  (See  Appendix  A.)  Northwest  of  station  37  is  station 
36,  located  at  an  altitude  of  11,347  feet  on  a  southward  spur  of  the  main 
range.  Again  it  is  trachyte  that  forms  the  peak.  The  lower  strata 
belonging  to  the  series  overlie  Cretaceous  beds,  and  are  followed  higher 
up  by  the  conglomerate.  At  this  locality  the  latter  shows  a  light  grey 
to  greyish-brown  color,  and  is  more  readily  disintegrated  than  near 
Pagosa  Peak.  Near  its  upper  edge  a  stratum  of  porphyritic  pitch- 
stone  was  found,  varying  in  thickness  from  6  to  18  inches.  A  portion 
of  this  must  have  flowed  upon  the  conglomerate  while  the  latter  was 
yet  under  water,  because  specimens  closely  resembling  pumice  are  found 
with  it,  that  have  probably  assumed  their  present  texture  in  consequence 
of  having  been  cooled- in  water.  On  this  peak  the  thickness  of  the  con- 
glomerate stratum  is  about  600  feet,  having  decreased  toward  the  north, 
and  still  farther  in  the  same  direction  its  thickness  is  even  more  dimin- 
ished. Beds  of  trachyte  showing  a  variety  of  colors  overlie  it.  From 
this  station  the  outcrop  of  the  trachytic  conglomerate  can  be  followed 
for  a  considerable  distance  along  the  steep  edge  of  the  mountains.  It 
appears,  generally  presenting  very  steep  or  precipitous  slopes,  all  around 
the  edge,  and  in  the  canons  opening  into  the  valley.  In  this  entire 
region  the  dip  of  the  trachytic  strata  remains  an  easterly  one,  varying 
locally  on  account  of  subsidences  or  slides.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurs 
near  the  mouth  of  the  canon  through  which  Bio  Huerto  east  of  station 
36  flows.  There  the  conglomerate  was  soft,  within  reach  of  the  former 
glacier  and  the  stream  afterward,  and  was  washed  away  in  part.  Thus 
the  overlying  harder  strata  were  undermined  and  dropped  down  on 
either  side  of  the  creek,  now  forming  a  steep  synclinal  fold,  broken  at 
its  deepest  depression. 

West  of  station  36  flows  Weeminuche  Creek,  heading  at  station  35. 
This  latter  station  was  made  on  an  elevated  cone  in  the  plateau-like 
summit  of  the  range,  is  situated  on  the  continental  divide,  and  reaches 
an  altitude  of  12,889  feet.  Weeminuche  Creek  runs  but  a  short  distance 
in  trachyte,  as  this  is  worn  away  farther  down,  exposing  first  the  met- 
amorphic  granite,  and  then  the  underlying  Cretaceous  beds.  This  gran- 
ite is  a  continuation  of  the  main  metamorphic  area  of  the  Quartzite 
Mountains  farther  west,  and  closely  resembles  that  described  from  station 
62  of  1874*.  It  extends  northward  for  some  distance  toward  Weeminuche 
Pass,  and  the  well-worn  Ute  trail  leads  over  it  from  there.  West  of  it, 
the  small  plateau  at  which  the  west  fork  of  Weeminuche  Creek  heads, 
is  covered  with  trachyte.  On  the  eastern  side  of  Weeminuche  Pass  the 
spurs  of  the  range  are  analogous  in  the  arrangement  of  their  trachytic 
strata  to  those  of  most  of  the  Bio  Grande  Pyramid  group.  The  coo- 
glomerate  has  thinned  out  considerably,  and  is  no  longer  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  bluffs,  though  still  found,  and  the  trachytic  beds  have 
changed  slightly,  so  as  to  fully  agree  with  the  characteristics  given  for 
No.  3,  farther  west    Above  the  conglomerate  occur  the  variegated 

*  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1874,  page  189. 
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f  strata  analogous  with  those  described  from  the  Rio  Grande  Pyramid,* 
and  identical  with  those  quoted  as  occurring  farther  south.  The  rock 
composing  these  strata  weathers  into  small  fragments  that  can  almost 
deserve  tbe  name  of  gravel,  and  cover  the  rounded  surface  of  the  ridges 
leading  np  to  the  plateau.  This  latter  shows  the  same  features  as  farther 
soatb.  Small  lakelets  and  swamps  change  with  either  grassy  slopes  or 
immeDse  fields  of  angular  bowlders.    Both  are  characteristic  of  the  plat- 

I  eau,  and  are  found  wherever  it  has  retained  its  nature  as  such.  By 
vay  of  Weeminuche  Pass  we  cross  the  continental  divide,  and  are  once 

:   more  on  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Arrived  at  this  point,  we  again  connect  our  work  with  that  of  1874. 
The  great  volcanic  area  continues  westward,  retaining  for  the  lower 
member  of  its  stratigraphical  series  the  peculiarities  of  composition 
and  occprrence  that  we  have  noted  in  the  Lower  Sa watch  Range.  Higher 
strata  occur  there,  however,  that  are  wanting  in  our  district,  and  it  is 
they  that  there  produce  the  volcanic  peaks  reaching  an  elevation  of  14,000 
feet  and  more.  Taking  an  average  of  the  elevations  of  the  higher  and 
higiiest  peaks  in  the  district,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  absolute 
altitude  of  their  strata  corresponds  very  well  with  that  of  the  analogous 
beds  to  the  west.  This  indicates  that,  although  the  dip  to  the  eastward 
may  be  constant,  hypsometric  variations  in  the  strata,  from  north  to 
south,  are  almost  entirely,  if  not  entirely,  wanting,  save  as  very  local 
occurrences. 

DRIFT. 

Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  morainal  drift  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Chama,  and  of  its  probable  occurrence  in  the  valley  of 
Rio  Navajo.  The  erratic  bowlders  deposited  near  station  94  might  be 
counted  to  this  class,  but  the  area  covered  by  them  is  very  small,  and 
the  accumulations  but  local.  In  Appendix  A  all  the  glacial  evidence 
and  deposits  are  discussed  at  greater  length  ;  therefore  the  mere  notice 
of  the  same  may  here  suffice. 

River-drift,  and  that  class  that  we  are  accustomed  to  term  "  ava- 
lanchial,"  occur  quite  frequently.  They  are  found  all  along  the  western 
ba«e  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  where  they  often  cover  considerable  areas. 
Tbe  bowlders  and  fragments  have  either  rolled  down  from  the  mountains, 
or  have  been  washed  down.  Bluflfs  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  in 
height  are  formed  by  them,  running  parallel  to  the  courses  of  the  streams. 
On  the  streams  proper,  alluvial  soil  has  accumulated,  which,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  is  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes. 

On  the  Rio  Grande  the  same  phenomena  may  be  observed.  Along 
the  edges  of  the  mountains  bordering  upon  the  river  the  avalanchial 
drift  predominates,  while  lower  down  the  rounded  bowlders  and  alluvial 
soil  8et  in.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  observe  the  distances  that  such 
mleposited  material  is  often  transported.  This  may,  perhaps,  best  be 
studied  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  metamorphic  groups  near  its 
headwaters.are  represented  nearly  100  miles  lower  down  on  the  river. 
Bordering  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sawatch  Range  is  San  Luis  Valley, 
with  its  almost  endless  drift.  This  extends  up  on  the  easterly  Howiug 
rivers  to  some  extent,  and  fills  in  the  small  valleys  between  the  isolated 
bluffs  that  lie  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mountains.  This  is  represented 
in  the  first  illustration  given  in  this  chapter.  San  Luis  drift  proper 
has  been  treated  of  in  Chapter  II,  and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to 
repeat  a  description  of  those  portions  lying  contiguous  to  the  edge  ot 
the  mountains. 

»  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  1674,  page  200. 
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MINES. 


About  25  miles  soathwest  of  Del  l^orte  the  Sammit  miniDg  district  ia 
located.  It  is  the  only  one  within  the  area  treated  of  in  this  chapter.. 
A  few  years  ago  the  discovery  of  the  ^^  Little  Annie''  there  created  in-,^ 
tense  excitement  in  the  mining  circles  of  Colorado.  Since  then  the] 
Little  Annie  has  been  worked  steadily,  and,  I  am  told,  has  yielded  a! 
good  profit.  On  one  of  the  northern  tribntaries  of  the  Alamosa,  a] 
small  settlement  has  been  started,  at  the  northern  base  of  the  mount-: 
ain  upon  which  the  mines  are  located.  In  speaking  of  the  drainage|: 
of  the  San  Francisco  and  of  the  Alamosa,  the  ^^  red  ttratum^  was  men-: 
tioned.  So  far  as  my  experience  goes  in  the  mines  of  Southern  Colo*; 
rado,  this  is  indicative  of  the  proximity  of  ore-deposits,  and  in  this  in-- 
stance  the  mines  owe  their  paying  ore  to  an  impregnation  similar  to  that: 
observed  in  the  red  stratum.  Ascending  the  mountain  for  nearly  60(M 
feet  from  the  creek-bed,  We  arrived  at  the  opening  denoting  the  Littltsj 
Annie  mine.  It  has  been  driven  into  the  hill  in  a  direct'on  north  26<>'' 
west.  *  The  absolute  altitude  of  this  mine  is  about  11,900  feet.  No  de-; 
fined  vein  could  be  observed  there.  It  is  true  that  the  work  is  contin-^ 
ued  in  the  same  direction,  but  neither  wall-rock  nor  vein  exists,  as  such,  toi 
guide  the  miner.  Upon  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  entire  rock; 
both  that  containing  the  ^'  pay  "  and  the  dead  rock,  was  alike.  It  is  a  very 
highly  siliceous  feldspatbic  paste,  similar  to  that  of  the  red  stratum, 
containing  siliceous  concretions.  This  volcanic  material,  belonging  to  the 
upper  series,  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  minute  crystals  of  auriferous 
pyrite.  Upon  decomposition  the  sulphur  escapes,  and  the  iron  is  con- 
verted into  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  thus  freeing  the  gold.  In  a^ 
cordunce  therewith,  the  gold-ore  taken  from  the  Little  Annie  contains 
that  precious  metal  in  the  native  state,  occurring  in  small  flakes  or 
^'  strings",  either  in  small  cavities  or  more  or  less  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
quartz  or  quartzofeldspathic  paste.  The  entire  mountain,  with  its  p^- 
haps  limitless  supply  of  gold-ore,  is  one  of  great  interest.  Besides  the 
Little  Annie,  three  more  openings  were  visited ;  the  Dexter,  with  a 
strike  north  75^  east,  the  Golden  Star,  and  the  Golden  Queen.  All  of 
these  are  lower  down  on  the  hill  than  the  Little  Annie.  It  was  noticed 
that  no  two  of  them  have  the  same  strike.  Al  none  of  these  mines, 
upon  which  not  a  great  deal  of  work  had  been  done  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  (June  28, 1875,)  could  any  vein  or  semblance  of  vein  be  discov- 
ered. The  miners  were  ibllowing  a  slight  fissure  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  width.  On  either  side  of . 
this  fissure  the  rock  was  more  discolored,  by  sesquioxide  of  iron, 
than  in  its  immediate  vicinity^  and  this  discoloration  iurnished  a  direc- 
tion which  might  be  followed  m  the  search  for  gold. 

My  examinations  at  that  locality  were  necessarily  cut  very  short,  as 
the  party  could  not  be  detained,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  entire  moun^ 
ain  is  impregnated  with  the  pyrite-crystals,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
surrounding  ones.  Whether  all  of  this  pyrite  is  auriferous,  however,  will 
be  a  question  for  special  examination  to  decide.  It  is  possible  that  the 
gold  occurs  in  certain  zOnes  in  greater  quantities,  in  which  case  tbe 
mining-claims  must  be  so  located  as  to  cover  the  zones.  Practical  pros- 
pecting will  soon  develop  this  fact,  if  it  exists,  and  action  will  be  taken 
accordingl3\  After  reaching  greater  depths  than  have  heretofore  been 
attained,  tbe  gold  will  probably  occur  only  spariqgly  in  its  native  state. 
The  pyrite  will  then  no  longer  be  decomposed,  but  fresh,  and  tbe  milliug 
of  ore  will  most  likely  receive  a  shock,  because  the  gold  contained  in 
the  fresh  pyrite  will  not  amalgamate.    In  that  case,  concentration  of  tbe 
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ore,  which  can  be  very  well  accomplished  with  ore  of  that  nature,  and 
ttibsequently  smelting,  will  come  into  requisition. 

Resumi  of  Chapter  JII.— Viewing  the  portion  of  the  Sa watch  Range 
treated  of  in  the  above  chapter  as  a  whole,  we  find  an  exceedingly  sim- 
ple chain  of  mountains  before  us ;  simple,  both  as  regards  its  oro- 
gra[Aic  features  and  the  formations  composing  it.    Comparing  the 
volcanic  strata  of  this  range  with  those  in  the  district  of  1874,  we  find 
that  they  correspond  very  well.    No.  1  is  not  developed  at  any  locality 
beie.    No.  2  occurs  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  and,  extend- 
mg  firom  there  westward,  nnderlies  the  higher  numbers.    No.  3  is  by  far 
the  most  prominently  developed,  attaining  in  the  range  a  greater  thick^ 
Bess  than  anywhere  west  of  it.    In  its  detail  features,  it  compares  very 
▼ell  with  the  parallel  number  of  the  Uncompahgre  group,  so  far  as 
weathering  and  mineralogical  constitution  is  concerned.    Above  it,  we 
find  the  often-mentioned  conglomerate.    This  occurs,  too,  in  the  western 
legions,  more  particularly  in  Dr.  Peale's  district,  at  the  base  of  the  bluflFs 
leading  from  the  high  Uncompahgre  group  toward  the  Gunnison  River. 
Its  first  considerable  development  in  our  district  is  found  south  of  the 
Alamosa,  and  from  there  continues  on  to  the  Conejos.    At  the  southern 
eod  of  the  range  (i.  e.,  so  far  as  contained  in  this  district),  where  the 
metamorphio  rocks  make  their  appearance,  it  occnrs  mainly  in  the 
eanoDS,  not  reaching  up  higher  into  the  mountains.    On  the  entire 
western  slope  of  the  range  the  conglomerate  is  well  represented,  varying 
ID  thickness,  however,  from  600  to  1,300  feet.    Its  geognostic  position 
is  constant^  ov^erlying  the  lower  beds  of  No.  3,  underlying  its  highest 
ODes  and  the  "  nondescript  ^  strata  described  from  station  21  of  1874. 
Ko.  4  is  but  rarely  found,  only  on  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  range. 
Basalt  is  met  with  in  large  masses,  of  uniform  character.    The  great 
fiow  that  covers  the  western  edge  of  San  Luis  Valley,  and  the  adjoining 
binffs  and  plateaus,  like  a  huge  black  sheet,  is  one  of  great  interest, 
both  as  regards  its  origin  and  the  causes  for  its  singularly  equal  dis- 
tribution. 

Touching  the  origin  of  the  entire  volcanic  mass  composing  the  Sa- 
watch  Range,  I  havecome  to  theconclusion  that  it  is  but  thecontinuation 
of  the  group  to  the  northwest.    At  no  point  throughout  the  range  was 
any  evidence  collected  that  might  lead  to  an  inference  regarding  any 
particular  region  within  its  limits  as  one  of  trachytic  eruption.    The 
highest  moontains,  as  well  as  the  plateaus  and  bluffs,  show  so  decided 
a  stratification  that  they  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  having 
been  formed  by  a  series  of  flows.    After  the  first  flows  had  subsided,  a 
large  quantity  of  water  must  have  invaded  the  region,  an  evidence  of 
which  is  to-day  furnished  by  the  existence  and  distribution  of  the  con- 
glomerate.   At  numerous  localities  it  shows  proof  of  having  been  depos- 
ited by  water,  not  only  by  the  marks  of  stratification,  but  also  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  large   and  small  bowlders.    Frequently  a  thin 
stratum  can  be  found,  composed  almost  entirely  of  sand,  while  at  other 
places  nearly  all  the  bowlders  are  large,  with  the  interstices  filled  in 
with  gravel  and  sand.    It  is  clear  that  a  large  amount  of  erosion  from 
trachytic  beds  must  have  taken  place  to  produce  this  extensive  deposit. 
8o  far  as  my  observations  go,  nothing  but  trachyte  and  tradiy tic  sand 
makenp  the  conglomerate :  therefore,  if  these  observations  are  sufficiently 
Complete,  the  material  for  its  formation  musti  have  been  furnished  entirely 
by  older  volcanic  beds.    Although  it  would  be  a  futile  attempt  to  makeany 
Bnjrgestions  as  to  the  courses  taken  by  the  drainage  of  that  country  after 
the  eruptions  of  the  oldest  volcanic  strata,  a  few  hints  are  furnished  by 
the  outcropping  of  the  older  metamorphic  rocks.    From  their  present 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  SAT?  JUAN  EEGION. 

The  area  treated  of  in  thiR  chapter  oontaios  the  drainage  of  Bio  San 
Jaan.  so  far  as  falling  within  the  limits  of  oar  district.  The  river  itself 
will  be  considered  from  its  headwaters  down  to  its  jancUon  with  Bio 
Animas.  In  speaking  of  the  Sawatch  Bange  in  the  previoos  chapter,  a 
number  of  streams  flowing  into  the  San  Jnan  have  been  mentioned,  and 
their  headwaters  discnssed.  Besides  these,  however,  there  are  otben 
farther  west  that  belong  to  the  same  drainage.  During  1874  the  sources 
of  these  were  examined  and  reported  on,  so  that  where  we  meet  them, 
in  the  district  of  1875,  along  its  northern  boundary  they  are  good-sized 
streams,  carrying  a  considerable  amount  of  water.  Lying  between  the 
tributaries  of  the  San  Juan,  we  find  the  country  to  be  very  uniform  in 
appearance.  Two  '^  belts,"  mainly,  may  be  observed,  the  one  at  the 
immediate  base  of  the  mountains,  the  other  between  that  and  the  river. 
South  of  the  river  the  country  becomes  monotonous,  both  in  its  oro- 
i  graphic  features  and  its  gcognostic  character.    As  will  be  seen  in  the 

subsequent  pages,  the  recognition  of  geological  formations  in  this  soutii* 
ern  portion  of  the  district  becomes  a  rather  complex  question. 

DBAINAOE. 

Beginning  in  the  west  with  the  streams  and  rivers  flowing  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  we  first  find  the  Animas.    This  heads  near  station  15  of 
1874,  about  14  miles  above  Baker's  Park,  flows  from  the  station  through 
a  narrow  volcanic  canon,  then  enters  the  park.    There  it  receives  a  nam* 
I  ber  of  tributaries,  among  which  the  Cunningham  and  Mineral  Creeks 

are  the  largest.  After  leaving  the  park  it  enters  the  narrow  quartzitio 
canon,  known  as  the  Animas  Canon,  and  emerges  from  that  south  <tf 
station  38  of  1874.  Cascade  Creek  joins  it  from  the  northwest  at  that 
point.  Flowing  for  some  distance  through  a  narrow  valley,  the  rivet 
enters  the  Animas  Park,  at  the  lower  end  of  which  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Bio  Arenoso.  By  that  time  we  have  arrived  in  Cretace- 
ous beds,  which  form  a  series  of  west  to  east  hogbacks  and  broken 
ridges.  Within  these.  Junction  Creek  flows  into  the  Animas  at  the 
crossing  of  the  old  Ute  trail.  Below  that  the  district  of  1874  ends.  We 
now  find  the  river  winding  a  serpentine  course  through  a  broad  valley, 
hugging  at  times  the  bluffs  on  its  eastern  side.  At  station  51  it  forms 
I  the  junction  with  the  Bio  Florida,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains  farther 

I  north,  flows  in  a  southerly  direction,  until  near  station  50  it  takes  a 

j  westerly  turn  and  joins  the  Animas.    Thus  far  the  general  course  of 

I        I  this  river  has  been  nearly  due  south,  but  now  it  bends  oS  to  the  west- 

ward, and  forms  a  junction  with  the  San  Juan  about  10  miles  below 
station  54.  Below  station  51  the  river  has  no  tributaries  that  carry 
water  during  the  entire  year.  Only  a  few  of  them,  probably,  cany 
water  during  the  early  spring  months  and  during  the  rainy  season. 
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After  leaviDg  tbe  light-colored  bluffs  and  hogbacks  near  Junction  Creek, 
the  appearance  of  the  surrounding  country  becomes  very  monotonous. 
To  tlie  west  of  tbe  Animas  long  continued  mesas  stretch  off  into  an  ap- 
parently interminable  distance,  cut  into  bluff's  and  small  hills  near  the 
border  of  the  Animas  Valley  by  streams  that  contain  water  only  during 
a  very  short  season  of  the  year.  A  continuation  of  these  is  found  on 
the  east  side.  Generally  the  river  hugs  its  eastern  bank  very  closely 
there,  which  bank  consists  of  yellow  bluffs,  composed  of  shales  and  sand- 
dtooes.  Local  variations  in  the  coloring  enliven  the  scene  from  time  to 
time,  and  are  produced  by  different  stages  of  oxidation  of  iron  contained 
in  tbe  strata. 

All  alon^  the  river  evidences  are  found  of  the  ancient  inhabitants^ 
that  once  populated  the  valley.  Innumerable  fragments  of  pottery, 
remDants  of  houses  built  of  river-bowlders  and  mud,  and  watch-towers 
npoD  prominent  x>oint8  denote  the  former  existence  at  that  locality  of  a 
large  number  of  people.  South  of  station  53,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Animas,  a  large  town  was  found.  On  the  north  side  of  it  walls  and 
the  remnants  of  what  appeared  to  be  ditches  were  observed.  Frag- 
meots  of  chalcedony,  jasper,  and  obsidian  were  strewn  all  over  the 
groQDd,  and  some  rude  arrow  and  spear  heads  were  found.  Within  the 
walls,  which  probably  stretched  across  the  valley  from  west  to  east  for- 
merly, were  the  ruins  of  the  houses.  All  that  remains  of  them  to-day 
is  either  a  circular  or  square,  elevated  mound,  composed  of  mud  and 
loanded  bowlders,  that  have  been  taken  from  the  river.  Its  outlines 
indicate  the  size  of  the  building.  In  the  center  of  this  town  was  a  very 
lar^e  stmctore  of  sandstone.*  It  was  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a 
hOTseshoe,  with  right  angles,  however,  opening  toward  the  south.  About 
two-thirds  of  it  still  remain  standing.  It  was  originally  four  stories 
high,  and  the  southern  opening  guarded  by  three  concentric  towers. 
It  was  found,  upon  examination,  that  the  sandstone  had  been  taken 
from  one  of  the  adjoining  Tertiary  bluffs,  had  been  broken  into  rectan- 
gular pieces,  the  sides  of  which  were  smoothed  by  being  rubbed  with 
another  piece  of  stone,  probably  also  sandstone.  The  entire  building 
waft  divided  into  smaU  rooms  or  compartments,  most  of  which  had  no 
light  whatever.  They  are  well  preserved  still  in  the  lower  stories. 
Their  dimensions  are  surprisingly  small,  if  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  hu- 
man beings  lived  in  them.  Eight  feet  long,  six  wide,  and. four  and  a 
lialf  high  may  be  considered  the  average  size.  Denoting  their  use  as 
bnman  habitations,  we  find  in  some  of  them  a  triangular  or  square  piece 
of  sandstone  placed  in  one  comer,  which  served  as  a  fireplace.  Of  the 
woodwork  a  large  portion  is  preserved.  Juniper  obtained  from  tbe  sur- 
nmnding  bluffs  was  utilized.  Bound  beams  are  let  into  the  wall 
at  ghort  distances  from  each  other,  and  are  covered  with  split  pieces  of 
the  same  wood,  lying  at  right  angles  on  them.  This  in  turn  is  covered 
by  a  layer,  again  at  right  angles,  of  juniper-bark.  Upon  this  is  spread 
a  floor  of  cement,  from  one  to  two  inches  in  thickness.  It  is  merely  a 
Qiecbanical  mixture  of  sand  and  some  of  the  friable,  shaly  marls  oc- 
poning  in  the  bluff's  near  by.  In  some  of  the  conrpartments  the  walls 
and  ceilings  are  covered  with  this  same  cement.  Indians  of  the  present 
tribes  have  adorned  them  with  sketches  representing  themselves  and 
their  ponies,  which  they  have  scratched  into  the  soft  wall.  An  esti- 
mate made  of  the  number  of  rooms  that  existed  at  the  time  when  the 
bnildiDg  was  still  entire,  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
contained  upward  of  600  of  them,  a  sufftciently  large  number,  perhaps, 

•Compare  Report  Exploring  Expedition,  1859,  Captain  Macomb.  Geology,  by  J.  S. 
BCKUrry,  1876,  page  79. 
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to  accommodate  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  sarroanding  town  in  case  oC 
war  or  danger  from  invasioo.  Taking  this  view  of  the  case,  I  have  givea 
that  ancient  town  the  name  of  Acropolis.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
the  accuracy  of  the  angles  in  the  wall,  in  the  rectangular  doors,  a^d  in 
the  few  windows  that  furnish  light  to  some  of  the  larger  rooms.  Aft 
first  sight  the  care  with  which  the  building  had  been  constraeted,  and 
the  regularity  of  design  and  execution  visible  in  every  detail,  suggested 
to  us  the  Idea  that  Spaniards  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  its 
erection,  and  that  we  had  before  us,  perhaps,  the  ruins  of  an  ancienft 
mission.  Upon  very  careful  examination,  however,  not  even  a  traea 
of  the  use  of  any  metal  tool  or  instrument  could  be  found.  The  beams 
were  cut  off  perfectly  smooth,  but  showed  no  marks  of  cutting  whatever, 
and  alt  the  stones  were  smoothed  off  in  a  manner  that  would  not  have 
been  produced  by  metal  tools.  No  metal  of  any  kind  was  observed  ia 
the  building  itself,  willow  thongs  supplying  the  places  of  nails  and  bolts. 
In  the  court-yard  heaps  of  broken  pottery  were  found,  some  of  them 
showing  very  pretty  designs.  The  only  specimen  that  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  household  article  was  a  stone,  such  as  many  of  the  present 
Indians,  more  particularly  the  Moqnisand  allied  tribes,  use  for  grinding 
their  corn.  It  is  natural  that  at  a  place  where  our  present  Indians  pass 
so  frequently,  no  entire  pieces  of  pottery  will  be  found,  except  by  exca- 
vation. Whatever  may  be  exposed  to  view  and  appear  serviceable  to 
them  they  will  appropriate  to  their  own  uses. 

This  brief  description  has  merely  been  given,  because  I  am  not  awaie 
that  any  other  members  of  this  survey  visited  the  same  locality.  It  is 
not  my  province  to  discuss  archsdological  matters,  I  will  therefore  refer 
for  information  on  this  subject  to  United  States  G^logical  Sarvegr 
Bulletin,  March  21,  1876,  which  discusses  at  length  the  by  far  more 
complete  discoveries  made  farther  west.  It  is  of  interest  to  know  the 
eastern  limits  reached  by  this  ancient  people,  and  mention  shall  there* 

J  fore  be  made  at  the  proper  place,  of  observations  made  which  indicate 

I  their  presence  at  any  given  point. 

f  East  of  the  Animas  is  the  Rio  Pinos.  It  heads  near  station  21  of  187i| 

*  and  flows  about  southwest  for  some  distance.    At  first  it  passes  throagk 

the  metamorphio  quartzites  of  the  high  mountain  gronp  of  the  same 
name,then  enters  Carboniferous,  and  afterward  Oretaceoas  sedimentary 
beds.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Pinos  is  Bio  Vallecito,  bringing  a  good 
supply  of  water  into  the  former.  Below  station  48  the  stream  receives 
no  tributaries  of  any  importance.  From  there  downward  it  passes 
through  the  same  beds  of  sandstone  and  shale  that  we  find  on  the 
Animas,  and  it  is  their  lithological  constitution  that  prevents  water 
from  running  any  considarable  distance  in  them.  Beds  in  which  creeks 
flow  during  some  seasons  of  the  year,  show  that  at  those  times  large 
quantities  of  water  pass  over  them,  but  for  the  greater  portion  of  time 
they  are  dry.  The  Pinos  joins  the  San  Juan  at  station  58,  which  was 
located  on  a  bluif,  immediately  south  of  the  latter.  Begarding  the 
character  of  the  country  through  which  Bio  Pinos  flows,  it  may  he  said 
that  it  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Animas  region.  Starting  in  the  de^i, 
rugged  canons  of  the  Quartzite  Mountains,  it  emerges  from  Uiem  into  the 
densely  timbered  hills  of  the  Carboniferous  area.  Thence  it  reaches  the 
Cretaceous  beds,  cutting  canons  into  the  sandstones  and  precipitous 
gullies  into  the  higher,  soft  shales.  After  leaving  the  latter,  it  eotere 
the  regions  of  blufts,  of  sandstone  and  of  shale,  there  confining  itself 
to  a  comparatively  narrow  cafion,  and  losing  in  its  volome  of  water  as 
it  advances  southward. 
Bio  Piedra,  east  of  the  PinoS;  is  the  most  important  tributary  of  the 
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San  Jaan.  Its  headwaters,  consisting  of  a  nnmber  of  streams  of  almost 
equal  size,  have  been  described  in  Chapter  III.  After  leaving  the  tra- 
chvtic  mountains  these  streams  flow  through  very  fine  valleys. 

West  of  station  40  they  have  all  joined,  and  the  Piedra  has  attained 
eoDsiderable  size.  Two  more  creeks  flow  into  it  from  the  northeast,  the 
Kio  Nntria  being  the  larger  one.  This  heads  sooth  of  station  38^  in  the 
Cretaceons  shales,  and  remains  within  their  area  for  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  its  flow.  Sooth  of  it  the  Post-Oretaceoos  bloffs  set  in.  The 
Pieilra  flows  into  the  San  Joan  at  station  67,  after  having  passed 
through  a  broad  valley,  trending  north  to  sooth.  Higher  up  it  is  inclosed 
in  canons  formed  by  Lower  Cretaceoos  beds. 

East  of  the  Piedra  we  find  the  San  Joan  itself.  It  rises  near  station 
19  on  the  continental  divide  and  keeps,  throoghoot  its  enttte  course  (so 
far  as  in  our  district),  a  general  sooth  westerly  course.  After  leaving 
the  western  edge  of  the  Sawatch  Range,  it  flows  through  Cretaceous 
strata,  belonging  mostly  to  Nos.  2  and  3.  In  these,  Pagosa  Springs  are 
located,  the  largest  hot  springs  in  the  district.  They  are  famous  among 
tbe  Indians  and  well  known  to  American  and  Mexican  settlers.  One  of 
the  former  built  a  cabin  at  their  edge,  but  the  Indians  burned  it  for 
kim,  preferring,  as  they  informed  us,  to  retain  the  "  agua  caliente "  for 
their  own  personal  use.  At  the  proper  place  a  description  'of  these 
springs  will  be  given.  About  13  miles  below  them,  near  station  74, 
Eio  Blanco  flows  into  the  San  Juan  from  the  northeast,  and  15  miles 
lower  down  Bio  Navajo  joins  it.  Both  these  last-named  streams  have  a 
considerable  drainage  area,  considering  their  length  and  size.  From 
this  last  junction  downward  the  river  makes  many  curves,  flowing  a 
little  more  to  the  west  than  higher  up.  It  receives  large  quantities  of 
miter  from  the  south,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  but  at  the 
time  of  oor  visit,  August,  they  were  all  dry,  and  water  could  only  be 
foand  in  springs,  or  small  pools. 

iSoQth  of  station  54  on  the  San  Juan  another  ruined  town  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  that  region  was  found.    It  resembled,  in  the  arrangement 
of  its  houses  and  the  "castle  "  in  the  center,  the  city  and  ruins  discovered 
OD  the  Animas.    The  river  had  washed  away  a  portion  of  the  stone 
bQJlding,  and  on  its  banks  a  number  of  interesting  facts  were  observed. 
Fire  seems  to  have  destroyed  at  least  part  of  the  building.    Gradually 
the  river  deiK)sited  about  10  feet  of  sand  and  silt  in  the- court-yard 
and  in  the  northern  chambers,  which  it  probably  reached  through  the 
windows  or  doors.    At  that  depth  below  the  surface  a  layer  of  what 
at  first  appeared  to  be  charcoal  was  observed,  2  to  5  inches  in  thick- 
ness.    Upon  examination,  however,  this  proved  to  be  Indian  corn, 
^ill  onhusked,  but  completely  charred.    Probably  the  chamber  thus 
TO  hy  the  river,  which  exposes  its  section,  was  used  a«  a  granary. 
Beyond  that,  along  the  same  vertical  bank  of  sand,  innumerable  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  bones  of  deer,  of  rabbits,  and  what  appeared  to  be  sheep, 
were  found.    Had  it  been  possible  to  spare  more  time,  I  am  confident 
that  excavations  at  that  locality  would  have  develojped  many  interest- 
ing facts.    The  time  that  it  must  have  taken  the  river  to  wash  away 
one-third  of  the  building,  which  probably  was  not  erected  immediately 
Bpon  its  banks,  must  have  been  considerable,  but  in  spite  of  such  evi- 
nce as  this,  it  has  been  impossible  for  us  to  assign,  with  any  sem- 
Wance  of  correctness,  any  definite  age  to  these  and  other  ruins.    An 
^tmatc,  little  better  than  a  guess,  may  claim  for  them  an  age,  as 
rnins,  not  much  exceeding  300  years. 

.  In  the  subjoined  pages  the  discussion  of  the  district  is  divided  accord- 
^g  to  formations,  as  they  furnish  a  better  basis  for  classification  than 
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the  drainage,  and  are  sufficiently  characteristic  at  the  same  time  to 
connect  regions  of  the  same  orographic  features. 

A  synopsis  of  the  approximate  lengths  of  rivers  and  their  tribatarieB 
occurring  in  the  region  to  which  this  chapter  is  devoted,  may  ^ve  some 
idea  of  Ibe  relative  areas  they  drain.  Only  the  main  branches  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  San  Juan  are  taken,  because  it  is  they  that  determine 
the  horizontal  extent  of  the  drainage,  and  not  the  small  creeks  flowing 
directly  into  the  main  stream.  The  northern  and  northeastern  portion 
of  the  section  is  well  watered ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Post-Cretaceous  beds 
are  reached,  a  change  takes  place,  owing  mainly  to  the  lithological 
character  of  the  strata  composing  the  bluffis  and  mesas. 

Main  tributariea. 


a 

A 

a 

"C  ,. 

'S 

• 

Name  of  ilver. 

of  river 
miles. 

^•9 

a 

- 

t 
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.2  *• 
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s 
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"Rio    AnimiM    ......................... ...r...  .............  ..r.....i-rr.i^T..*.i'-- 

115 
53 
58 
38 

48 

157 
88 
98 
16 
83 

938 

Rio  Pinna 

80 

Rio  Pffidra 

ISO 

Rio  Bianoo 

48 

RioNavaio - - 

71 

Branches  of  main  tributariea. 


ini 


AnimaR . .  Mineral  Creek 

Cascade  Creek  . . 

Rio  Arenosa 

Jnnct ion  Creek , 

Rio  Florida 

Pinos  .. .  Rio  Vallecito 

Piedra ..  Weeminoche  Creek.. 

RioHuerto 

Dead  Man's  Creek . . 

RioNatiia 

Naysjo . .  South  Branch 


16 
Id 
30 
17 


98 

19 
30 


The  length  of  Bio  San  Juan  to  its  junction  with  the  Animas  is  aboat 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  the  sum  of  its  entire  main  drainage 
amounts  to  621  miles. 

CRETACEOUS. 

Cretaceous  beds  cover  a  considerable  area  in  this  section  of  the  dis- 
trict. Besting  against  the  base  of  the  mountains  toward  the  north 
and  northeast,  we  find  the  Dakota  group.  It  is  strongly  developed 
south  of  Weeminuche  Greek  but  soon  disappears,  being  covered  at 
many  localities  by  the  younger  trachorheitic  beds.  In  some  of  the 
cafions  that  cut  deeply  into  the  volcanic  mass  the  characteristic  sand- 
stones crop  out,  but  upon  reaching  the  base  proper  of  the  mountains  we 
find  them  covered  by  the  shales  of  the  Colorado  group  (Cretaceous  No.  2). 
This  latter  comprises  a  by  far  greater  area  than  the  former,  extending 
for  a  long  distance  from  east  to  west.  Many  of  the  streams  heading  in 
the  Sawatch  Bange  flow  through  its  strata,  cutting  deep,  narrow  gorges 
and  ravines,  or  producing  valleys  of  but  limited  breadth.  In  discussing 
the  group,  it  will  be  observed  that  its  main  features  are  very  dosely 
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related  to  those  given  from  the  Rio  Animas  region  in  the  report  of  1874. 
They  diflfer,  however,  from  those  described  as  occurring  along  the  base 
of  the  Front  Range.  It  has  been  impossible  to  retain  the  systematic 
division  of  the  Cretaceous  here  that  is  applicable  to  the  same  formation 
ferther  east  and  northeast.  Three  groups  have  eventually  been  decided 
upon :  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Fox  HiUs.  The  first  of  these  includes 
the  he^vy  beds  of  white  and  yellowish  sandstones,  containing  narrow 
interstrata  of  shales  and  thin  seams  of  a  hard  coal  in  its  upper  members. 
To  the  Colorado  group  we  have  assigned  the  heavy  strata  of  dark  gray 
shales  with  characteristic  fossils.  The  Fox  Hills  group  comprises  the 
series  of  yellow  and  greyish  shales  interbedded  with  sandstones  and 
ghowing  a  number  of  good  coal-beds.*  Above  these  we  find  in  a  con- 
tinaous  section  the  lower  members  of  the  Tertiary  formation,  which 
farther  south  reach  a  very  considerable  development,  and  become  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  palaeontologist.  In  the  district  assigned  to  us 
we  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  any  vertebrate  remains  in  these 
formations,  probably  being  still  too  low  down  in  the  succession  of  strata. 
A  namber  of  interesting  stratigraphical  relations  were  noticed  in  the 
Cietaceons  beds  under  discussion,  and  they  will  be  referred  to  at  the 
proper  place  in  the  subjoined  pages.  . 

Dakota  ^ot(p.— Outcrops  belonging  to  this  group  were  first  noticed 
after  having  crossed  Weeminuche  Pass.     In  the  district  of  1874  the 
sanclRtones  belonging  to  it  were  overlying  the   Carboniferous  strata, 
crowding  out  the  latter  more  and  more  as  we  proceeded  northward 
aloD^  their  western  edge.     After  leaving   the  metamorphic  granite, 
which  contains  the  headwaters  of  Weeminuche  Creek,  we   lound  a 
series  of  thinly-bedded  yellow  sandstones  exposed  in  a  narrow  ravine. 
They  rested  immediately  upon  the  granite,  and  bore  evidence  of  hav- 
ing been  subjected  to  altering  influences.    Thin  layers  of  grey ish-brown, 
sometimes  laminated,  shales  appear,  together  with  the  sandstones,  until 
both  are  lost  under  the  glacial  drift  of  Weeminuche  Valley.    On  either 
side  the  lower  portions  of  the  bluffs  or  mountain  slopes,  inclosing  this 
valley,  are  composed  of  the  same  sandstones.    From  there  they  con- 
tinue southward,  forming  the  rounded  ridge  which  runs  approximately 
parallel  with  the  general  course  of  the  Piedra   west  of  this  river. 
Densely  wooded  as  it  is,  the  ridge  affords  but  little  facility  for  the  study 
of  structural  geognosy.    So  far  as  could  be  learned,  the  dip  of  the  sand- 
stone strata  is  toward  the  southeast,  at  an  angle  of  4o  to  7^.    From 
here  it  connects,  turning  westward,  with  the  outcrops  of  the  Dakota 
group  in  the  1874  district.    Newberry  t  speaks  of  these  sandstone 
strata  being  on  their  exposed  surface  "cut  by  joints  into  blocks  of 
nearly  uniform  size.''    This  characteristic  feature  is  certainly  noticeable, 
and  is  the  result,  probably,  of  metamorphosing  agents  primarily,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  increased  by  subsequent  action  of  water  both 
in  a  liquid  and  frozen  state.     I  have  been  unable  to  determine  any 
definite  relation  of  these  "cleavage-planes"  with  either  the  dip  or  strike 
of  the  sandstone  strata.    Nor  do  I  regard  the  phenomenon  as  essential 
to  any  one  formation  in  particular.    It  is  merely  the  expression  either 
of  metamorphosis,  or  a  certain  kind  of  pressure,  or  both. 

All  along  this  ridge  the  thickness  of  the  Dakota  group  reaches  over 
i;0()0  feet.  As  farther  west,  so  here,  the  upper  members  show  greater 
variety  of  lithological  constitution.  Strata  of  shales,  some  ot  them 
showing  indications  of  coal  set  in,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  transition  to 
the  heavy  beds  of  shale  belonging  to  the  Colorado  group. 


•  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  1874,  p.  223. 
t  Keport  Exploring  Expedition  Captain  Macomb,  1839- 
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A  short  distance  southeast  of  station  36  the  Dakota  sandstone  is  en- 
tirely covered  by  trachorheites.  We  do  not  again  find  it  along  the 
western  edge  of  the  mountains^  until  we  reach,  farther  south,  the  canons 
that  have  cut  down  deeply,  removing  the  superincumbent  beds  and  ex- 
posing the  Lower  Cretaceous.  Unless  local  disturbances,  of  small  extent 
only,  have  taken  place,  we  find  the  dip  of  these  sedimentaries  to  be 
away  from  the  mountains.  The  sandstone,  which  is  comparatively 
yieldiug  to  active  erosive  influences,  forms  narrow  canons  with  steep 
walls.  At  many  localities,  besides  the  one  under  discussion,  this  may 
be  regarded  as  a  regularly  recurring  feature.  Although  in  many  in- 
stances, of  course,  erosion  by  flowing  water,  pr  by  glaciers,  has  widened 
the  valley  composed  of  or  walled  in  by  these  sandstones,  it  is  not  the 
rule,  but  rather  an  exception.  But  a  short  distance  from  the  mountains, 
the  Colorado  shales  regularly  set  in. 

Traveling  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  a  southerly  direction, 
we  no  longer  find  any  outcrops  of  the  Dakota  sandstones.  They  are 
either  covered  by  the  volcanic  rocks,  or  by  the  avalanchial  and  glacial 
drift  i  m  mediately  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Sa watch  Kange.  On  a  north- 
ern tributary  of  Bio  Blanco  we  met  with  the  first  exposure  again.  It  was 
found  in  a  small  canon  leading  up  toward  station  77,  and  there  the  yel- 
low sandstones  were  exposed  along  the  bed  of  the  cn\ek.  Ko  local  dis- 
turbance was  noticed,  and  the  beds  had  the  prevailing  general  dip  toward 
the  southwest.  Following  up  Bio  Blanco  we  find  the  same  outcrop 
again,  appearing  in  its  upper  valley.  At  these  localities  the  sandstones 
coyer  but  a  small  area,  as  they  are  soon  hidden  from  sight  by  the  vol- 
canic beds  on  the  east  and  the  shales  of  the  Colorado  group  on  the  west. 
A  more  extensive  exposure  can  be  observed  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
}!^avajo.  A  prominent  ridge.  Sierra  del  Navajo,  forms  a  detached  spar 
of  the  main  range,  and  having  a  trend  north  to  south,  permits  the  forma- 
tion of  a  valley  between  itself  a^id  the  range.  In  this  valley  the  Dakota 
sandstone  flanks  its  edge,  while  near  thecenter  it  is  overlaid  by  Colorado 
shales.  An  anticlinal  fold,  occurring  a  short  distance  farther  ofi"  toward 
the  southwest,  has  changed  the  dip,  makiug  it  slightly  to  the  east^  or  very 
nearly  horizonfal,  instead  of  westward.  After  leaving  this  narrow  valley, 
the  sandstone  soon  disai>pears  under  the  volcanics.  We  again  notice  it 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Chama.  At  its  exit  from  the  mountains  this 
river  flows  through  a  narrow  caiion  with  vertical  walls  for  a  short  dis- 
tance. This  is  formed  by  Dakota  sandstone.  From  there  it  extends 
northward,  covered  on  either  side  by  trachyte,  until  its  outcrop  is  lost 
under  the  morainal  deposits  of  Conejos  glacier.  So  far  as  could  be  ob- 
served, the  dip  was  a  westerly  one,  although  slight.  Professor  Steven- 
son* mentions  Carboniferous' strata  ^'  in  an  almost  vertical  position"  as 
occurring  on  the  trail  from  Tierra  Amarilla  to  Conejos.  I  did  not  pass 
over  the  trail,  but  from  analogy  with  the  exposures  farther  north,  along 
the  range,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  question  the  identification  as  Car- 
bouiferons. 

In  our  district  there  is  but  one  more  outcrop  of  the  Dakota  group. 
This  occurs  west  of  station  94,  between  the  Chama  and  the  Brazos. 
Dipping?  steeply  from  the  high  quartzitic  mass  ui)on  which  the  station 
was  located,  the  sandstones  fall  off  toward  the  Tierra  Amarilla  Valley. 
They  are  covered  in  part  by  basalt,  which  again  appears  on  small  tables 
in  the  valley  itself.  The  road  from  Puenta  to  Nutritas  passes  over  such 
basalt,  although  there  it  covers  shales  of  the  Colorado  group.  Only  for 
a  short  distant^e,  flanking  the  mountains  and  then  extending  down  along 
the  river-beds,  does  the  Dakota  siindstone  there  appear  within  the  limits 

Ml  ■  ■■  I  I  II  ■       W  ■  M     I 1 ■ M    ^WM. B__M_M_^^^— ^»     ~~' 

*  Explorations  and  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  1875|  p.  375. 
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of  onr  district  It  aeema,  judging  from  what  was  seen  from  acme  dis- 
tance,  to  extend  farther  south,  in  the  same  relative  position.  At  tbe 
base  of  station  94  it  dips  steeply  to  the  westward,  but  is  soon  covered 
Krte  Sy  shales  which  form  the  level  of  the  valley.  Agricultural 
liisuits  are  followed  by  the  Mexicans  who  have  settled  the  region,  and 
Te  were  informed  that  the  rich  soil  was  productive  of  good  results.  A 
BuflSciently  large  supply  of  water  is  at  hand  to  answer  for  purposes  ot 

"JSora"  0  group.— This  group  is  by  far  more  varied  in  its  occurrence 
18  well  ^  in  its  stratigraphy  than  the  preceding  one.  It  covers  a  large 
area  and  displavs  many  features  of  interest  to  a  geologist.  In  18  <  4 
the  sbales  belonging  to  this  division  of  the  Cretaceous  were  first  found 
on  JoDction  Creek.  From  there  they  extend  eastward,  formingin  the  region 
of  the  Nutria,  San  J  nan,  and  Blanco,  the  bases  of  the  broad  valleys  through 
which  these  streams  flow.  It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  shales 
extend  to  the  verv  edge  of  the  mountains  at  a  number  of  points,  and 
directlv  underlie  the  trachyte,  in  that  case  excluding  exposures  of  any 
ot  the'lower  strata.  A  general  southerly  dip  of  the  beds  can  be  ob- 
getved,  but  quite  a  number  of  minor  disturbances  have  locally  changed 
this.  A  general  shallow  fold,  extending  from  west  to  east,  which  in- 
volves these  shales,  will  be  discussed  in  the  subjoined  pages.  Although 
its  dimensions  vertically  are  but  small,  theefifect  it  has  had  upon  the 
eotire  region  cannot  "be  overlooked,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  existence 
is  neeessarv  for  the  proper  understanding  of  facts  observed. 

We  first  found  the  shales  of  this  group  overlying  the  Dakota  sana- 
gtone  south  of  station  36.    They  are  exposed  all  along  the  valleys  and 
tow  divides  separating  the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Piedra,  west  ot 
station  36.    Dark  grey  when  fresh,  they  change  to  almost  white  upon 
being  subjected  for  a  long  time  to  atmospheric  influences.    Efflorescence 
of  alkali  at  many  localities  produces  «  salt-licks,"  the  favonte  resort  for 
eame.    Station  37,  which  is  located  upon  an  isolated  remnant  ot  the 
faacbyt©  farther  east,  is  entirely  surrounded  by  these  shales ;  creeks 
and  streams  cut  down  steefily  into  the  yielding  material,  producing  pre- 
dpitous  banks.    Frequently  very  fine  carving,  by  water,  can  be  observed 
on  the  sides  of  blue's  or  hills,  resembling  c»  wunia««r«  regular  mount- 
ain ridges.     Slight  changes  of  color,  varying  from  difierent  shades  of 
grey  to  brown,  produce  in  such  an  instance  an  exceedingly  picturesque 
eftect    Inocerami  and  Ostrete  occur  in  abundance  in  the  shales  all  along 
its  outcrop,  the  former,  however,  most  frequently  in  ft»g°'^nts  on  y. 

Station  40,  8,374  feet  above  sea-level,  is  located  south  of  the  Piedra, 
on  a  small  knoll  composed  of  Colorado  shales.    From  there  they  extend 
westward  to  the  wooded  ridge  east  of  Piedra,  overiying  Dakota  sand- 
stone, which  composes  the  latter.    A  dip  of  4°  to  6°  was  noticeable  to 
the  eastward,  forming  most  likely  a  shallow  synclinal  the  eastern  edge 
of  which  is  obscured  both  by  the  drift  at  the  base  ot  the  mountaius  and 
by  the  superincumbent  volcanics.    Fossils  were  found  here  ideiitifying 
the  strata;    Crossing  a  low  divide  we  reach  Rio  Nutria,  and  find  that  it 
flows  entirely  in  these  shales.    Isolated  strata  of  sandstone  occur  ,u. 
their  upper  members  and  form  cuppings  for  low  blufls  and  tables  that 
occur  along  the  higher  portions  of  the  region.    About  "'"em.es  sou  h^ 
east  of  station  41  we  strike  the  Rio  San  Juan.    At  t.liat  point  Favosa 
Springs  are  located.    Among  the  Indians  of  the  region  tV«  J«^«'«  f 
these  springs  have  become  very  famous.    Tbe,r  t"f  ^.te™Pe';^^t^"«' I'?J: 
ha,«,  too,  the  mineral  constituents  they  hold  in  solution,  have  v>on  tor 

•  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey  lh74,  p.  224. 
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them  tbe  nnqaalifled  admiration  of  the  natives,  so  far  as  medicinal 
properties  are  concerned. 

A  wide  basin,  approximately  oval  in  shape,  abont  30  feet  wide  and  40 
feet  long,  contains  the  babbling  water.  This  basin  is  10  to  12  feet  deep, 
and  the  water  a  deep  greenish-bine  color.  A  very  extensive  deposit 
has  been  formed  by  the  spring,  which  is  evidently  growing  smaller,  and 
shifting  its  location  from  east  to  west,  toward  the  river.  A  nnmber  of 
other  springs,  in  connection,  probably,  with  this  main  one,  were  at  one 
time  scattered  around  it ;  but  now  the  orifices  through  which  they  dis- 
charged their  waters  into  the  basins  have  become  choked  np,  the  basins 
have  dwindled  down  to  mere  cracks,  owing  to  the  long-continued  depo- 
sitions of  tufa,  and  where  they  once  flowed  we  And  nothing  to-day  bat 
a  small  opening.  From  the  main  spring  tbe  water  flows  off  through  a 
subterranean  passage  into  «the  San  Juan.  The  banks  of  the  river  are 
there  formed  by  the  tufaceons  deposit,  a  portion  of  which  can  be  ob- 
served on  its  western  side  also.  This  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
San  Juan  has  changed  its  course  since  the  formation  of  the  springs,  and 
flowed  farther  west  formerly.  Taking  a  section  through  the  spring, 
along  its  shorter  dimensions,  (Fig  1,)  we  perceive  at  a  glance  how  its 
ultimate  destruction  will  be  accomplished.  In  the  center  of  the  spring 
a  cone-shaped  deposit  is  gradually  growing,  reaching  at  present  about  9 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  water.  Through  orifices  in  this  cone,  both 
below  and  above  tbe  water's  surface  the  hot  jets  issue,  de|>ositing  more 
and  more  of  the  tufa.  Along  the  entire  edge  of  the  main  basin  subordi- 
nate springs  boil  up,  and  have  formed  their  own  little  basins,  connected 
either  below,  or  at  the  upper  opening,  with  the  large  body  of  water.  The 
accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  3)  will  give  an  idea  of  the  outlines  of  the 
main  basin,  of  the  small  ones  surrounding  it,  and  of  the  points  of  outflow 
for  the  waters  through  fissures  or  tubes  in  the  tufa.  This  latter  is  com- 
posed chiefly  of  carbonates  of  lime,  soda,  and  potash,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  crystallized  sulphur.  Gases  escape  in  great  volume,  consisting  of 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

Professor  Newberry  *  describes  this  spring  and  dilates  upon  the  beauty 
of  its  surroundings,  prophesying  that  *^  in  future  years  it  will  become  a 
celebrated  place  of  resorf  Certainly  there  are  very  few  hot  springs 
that  are  located  as  favorably,  so  far  as  scenery  is  concerned,  but  it  may 
be  many  years  before  the  Indians  and  facilities  for  transportation  wiU 
permit  invalids  or  pleasure-seekers  to  derive  benefit  or  enjoyment  from 
them. 

The  temperature  of  the  main  basin  is  higher  than  that  of  the  smaller 
I     1  ones  surrounding  it.   As  given  by  Newberry  and  Loew,  t  itcompares  favor- 

ably with  my  own  observations : 

JTetrfterry,  July  28 140©  F. 

Loetc 1 1410  F. 

Endlichy  August  11,  6  p.  m 138^  F. 

Temperature  of  atmosphere 70^  F. 

JE7wdKcft,  August  12,  7  a.  m 138oF. 

i  Temperature  of  atmosphere 66^  F. 

The  temperatures  of  the  smaller  basins  range  from  110^  to  115^  F.  Al- 
though no  doubt  a  very  warm  season  of  sufiicient  length  of  time  woakl 
have  some  efiect  on  the  temperature  of  the  main  spring,  the  difference 
observed  in  atmospheric  temperature  between  evening  and  morning  pro- 
duced no  change.    This  is  due,  probably,  to  tiie  very  rapid  influx  and 

*  Report  Exploring  Expedition,  1859,  Macomb,  1876,  p.  74. 

t  Beport  Explorations  and  Surveys  West  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  vol.  iiij  1875,  p.  636.* 
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egress  of  water  from  the  basin  and  to  the  fact  that  the  thermal  agents 
upon  which  the  high  temperature  of  the  water  depends  are  very  con- 
Btaot  in  their  action.     . 

An  analysis  of  the  main  spring  given  by  Dr.  Loew*  famishes  the  fol- 
lowing resalt: 

In  one  hundred  thousand  parts  of  water  are  contained — 

Sodinm  carbonate 4.70 

Lithium  carbonate 0.71 

Caleinm  carbonate 59.00 

Magnesinm  carbonate 4.85 

Pbtassinra  salpbate..... 7.13 

Sodium  salpbate ..•..••• 231.66 

Sodium  chloride 29.25 

Silicic  acid - 5.70 

Organic  matter. Traoe. 

Total  Bolidoonstitnents 333. 00 

Analyses  of  three  of  the  smaller  springs  give  results  closely  agreeing 
with  those  obtained  from  the  main  spring,  indicating  their  common  ori- 
gin. Professor  Stevenson  t  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the  tn- 
faceons  deposit,  and  the  minor  details  of  the  various  openings  and 
"blow  holes"  that  are  scattered  throughout  the  former.  To  his  report 
I  would  therefore  refer  for  information  regarding  such  features. 

Pagosa  Springs  ha^e  their  origin,  probably,  and  appear  at  the  surface 
in  shales  of  the  Colorado  group.  In  the  same  shales,  about  a  mile  be- 
low Pagosa,  there  is  another  mineral  spring,  of  small  dimensions,  how- 
ever. It  is  located  at  the  base  of  a  bluff  and  sends  its  water  directly 
into  the  San  Juan.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  geologists  that  the  shales 
of  the  Colorado  group  are  productive  of  many  mineral  springs,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  explain  satisfacto- 
rily the  reason  why  the  water  should  have  so  high  a  temperature.  The 
ancient  theory  of  reservoirs  extending  down  to  the  regions  of  perpetual 
heat,  and  sending  their  waters  upward  for  miles  through  narrow  tubes 
or  fissures,  has  long  since  failed  to  explain  the  origin  of  hot  springs.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  particular  instance  we  have  some  process  of 
chemical  alteration  going  on  in  the  Colorado  shales  whereby  not  only 
beat  IS  produced,  but  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  shales  rendered 
more  soluble  for  the  percolating  waters.  These  latter  becoming  heated 
during  their  passage  through  the  portions  affected  by  a  process  of 
chemical  metamorphosis,  find  their  way  to  the  surface,  as  any  other 
springs  would,  at  the  nearest  iwint  offering  the  greatest  facilities  for 
egress.  This  assumptiop,  t.  e.,  that  hot  water  is  in  contact  with  the 
products  of  chemical  decomposition,  would  account  for  the  large  per- 
centage of  mineral  constituents  in  solntion,  even  though  the  passage 
through  the  shales  should  be  but  limited  as  to  length.  It  is  always  a 
natter  of  difficulty  to  explain  the  origin  of  heat  for  warm  springs,  and 
the  above  view  is  presented  merely  as  the  most  probable  solution  of 
the  question  in  this  particular  instance. 

Kear  Pagoso  Springs  a  local  anticlinal  fold  was  observed  in  the  shales. 
A  section,  (Section  X,)  taken  from  station  78,  looking  westward  will  ex- 
plain the  relative  positions  taken  by  the  shale,  the  superincumbent  Fox 
Hills  strata,  and  the  volcanic  bedd.  The  Colorado  shales  (a),  1,000  to 
1,200  feet  in  thickness,  form  a  valley  along  one  of  the  small  tributaries 

t  Report  on  Explorations  and  Surveys  West  of  One  Handiedth  Meridian,  1875,  yoL 
iii,  p.  478. 
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of  the  San  Juan.     Inocerami  and  OstrecB  are  foaud  abundantly  in 
them.    Tbey  dip  both  north  and  south  at  angles  of  9<=^.    Above  them 
occurs  a  stratum  (&,)  coDsisting  of  yellowish,  shaly  sandstone,  witk 
indistinct  remains  of  plants.    It  is  about  250  feet  in  thickness,  dipping 
in  both  directions,  as  the  underlying  shales,  but  at  a  decreased  angle» 
This  1  regard  as  the  same  that  we  found  on  station  47  of  1874,*  where  ii  | 
contained  innumerable  fragments  of  Inoceramus.    Overlaying  the  sand- 
stone there  are  850  feet  of  yellow-grey  shales,  sandy  in  part  (e),  that  I 
reg:ard  as  belonging  to  the  Colorado  group,  having  found  fossils  charao^  | 
teristic  of  that  horizon.    This  in  turn  is  capped  by  250  to  300  feet  of  i 
yellow  to  reddish  sandstone  (d),  forming  a  prominent  bluff,  upon  which  I 
station  75  was  located,  at  an  absolute  elevation  of  8,064  feet.    Here  tbi-j 
southerly  dip  has  decreased  to  6^.    With  this  sandstone  I  commeno$ 
the  Fox  Hills  group.    At  the  north  end  of  the  section,  trachytic  caa^ 
glomerate  (a)  overlies  the  shales,  and  trachyte  (/)  covers  the  former,  I 
Traveling  northwanl  from  the  junction  of  Rio  Blanco  with  the  Saa  ; 
Juan,  I  at  first  assumed  the  occurrence  of  the  two  groups  of  shale, « 
and  c  to  indicate  a  fault.    Having  passed  the  anticlinal  axis,  howey^»  | 
in  the  lower  shales,  I  found  the  series  c  repeated  farther  north,  and'  no  i 
evidence  of  any  other  disturbance  than  that  produced  by  the  fold.    Oa 
the  San  Juan,  below  its  junction  with  the  Bianco,  this  section  can  be 
studied  with  greater  success,  as  the  beds  there  become  nearly  horizon* 
tal,  (lipping  southward  only  3^.   Local  disturl^ances,  produced,  probably, 
by  subsidences,  occur  quite  frequently ;  are  of  small  extent  however. 

Below  the  junction. of  the  two  rivers  the  beds  above  the  lower  shales 
increase  in  thickness.  A  section  constructed  there  would  show  the  fol- 
lowiug  result : 

4.  Yellow  and  white  sandstones.  Lower  strata  massive, 
white ;  upper  interstratified  with  shaly  sandstone  and 
[  shales,  yellow 350  feet 

3.  Greyish-brown  and  yellowish  shales,  containing  Inoee- 
ramus  and  Ostrea  within  400  of  the  upper  sandstone 1, 200  feeb 

2.  Yellow  sandstone,  fine  to  middle-grained,  interbedded 
with  thin  strata  of  shales 230  feet 

1.  Dark  grey  shales,  weathering  lighter,  containing  fossils. .  1, 100  feet 

We  have,  therefore,  in  this  region  a  total  thickness  of  about  2,500 
feet  for  the  Colorado  group.  This  is  greater  than  farther  west,  but  it 
has  frequently  been  observed  that  shales  of  this  character  either  grad- 
ually merge  into  sandstones,  or  that  sandstones,  losing  their  character 
as  such,  may  turn  into  shales.  Difference  of  thickness,  even  within 
ir  comparatively  limited  districts,  can  consequently  not  be  regarded  as  a 

if  safe  criterion  upon  which  to  base  or  reject  idefitifiication. 

i  Leaving  Eio  Blanco,  and  traveling  southeast,  we  remain  within  the 

I  borders  of  the  Colorado  group.      Station  63  is  located  east  of  Bio 

Navajo,  on  a  remnant  of  trachorheites,  that  at  one  time  was  in  connec- 
tion with  the  main  body  farther  east  It  has  an  altitude  of  9,905  feet, 
and  is  surrounded  by  Cretaceous  beds.  A  section  (Section  XI),  taken 
from  the  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the  Navajo  through  station  63,  shows 
an  anticlinal  fold  very  similar  to  that  observed  west  of  Bio  Blanco. 
As  there,  the  Lower  Colorado  shales  (a)  form  the  base  of  the  valley,  dip- 
ping both  north  and  south  at  angles  of  8^  to  lOo.  Overlying  them  we 
find  a  yellow  sandstone  (b)  about  200  feet  in  thickness,  which  in  turn 
is  covered  by  yellowish-grey,  partly  sandy  shales  (o).  Upon  these,  ^ 
which  are  capped  unconformably  by  the  volcanic  rock  (d)  of  station  63,  ' 

*  Beport  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1874|  Section  VI,  p.  2^. 
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rests  a  heavj'  bed  of  sandstone  (6),  a  small  portion  of  which  appears  to 
erop  oat  east  of  the  station.  In  that  direction  the  dip  of  the  strata 
gradaally  decreases,  antil  eventoally,  at  the  immediate  base  of  the  mount- 
ains, it  iDclines  westward  again,  and  is  then  soon  hidden  from  sight 
by  the  overlying  trachyte  (/).  Whether  this  anticlinal  fold  is  in  direct 
connectioD  with  that  given  in  Section  X  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  pre- 
sume that  a  connection  could  be  traced,  subject  probably  to  many  local 
TariatioDS  of  the  angle  of  dip. 

Viewing  this  group  as  a  whole  from  the  Piedra  southeastward  to  the 
Navajo,  we  find  that  it  must  be  regarded,  stratigraphically,  as  a  very 
low  auticliDal  fold,  the  axis  of  which  runs  east  of  north.  At  the  same 
time  the  gentle  southerly  dip  of  the  sedimentary  strata  throughout  that 
r^on  does  not  disappear,  but  combining  with  the  easterly  and  westerly 
dips  on  either  side  of  the  axis,  produces  an  efifect  that  at  first  is  decidedly 
pozzling.  Local  dips  also  greatly  affect  the  youngest  Cretaceous  group, 
the  Fox  Hills  series,  which  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

Southeast  of  station  G3  is  the  valley  of  the  Gh^ma  and  its  tributaries. 
It  is  fornaed  by  shales  of  the  Colorado  group.  These  are  covered  mostly 
by  the  Fox  Hills  sandstones,  which  gave  occasion  for  the  formation  of 
the  high  blafis  to  the  south  and  southwest.  Kear  the  settlements  in  the 
Talley  small '  tables  or  mesas  occur  where  basalt  overlies  the  shales. 
They  are  of  limited  extent,  and  iall  beyond  the  southern  border  of  our 
district. 

Here  the  area  of  the  Colorado  group  ceases,  so  far  as  contained  in 
the  section  to  which  this  chapter  is  devoted.  A  comparatively  arbi- 
trary division  of  the  entire  Cretaceous  formation  had  to  be  made  in 
order  to  artive  at  any  acceptable  classification  whatever.  Owing  to 
the  gradation  of  sandstones  into  shales  and  marls  and  vice  versa,  the 
five  established  Cretaceous  groups  of  Meek  and  Hayden  could  no  longer 
be  recognized,  and  a  different  application  of  the  group-names  was  neces- 
sary. So  far  as  the  names  applied  to  the  three-groups  are  concerned, 
they  are  ))arallel  to  those  of  other  regions,  and  indicate  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same  geological  ages. 

Fox  Hills  group* — Resting  conformably  upon  the  Colorado  shales,  we 
find  the  shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Fox  Hills  group.  They  cover 
qoite  an  extensive  area  along  the  northern  drainage  of  the  San  Juan, 
which  area  is  terminated  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  appearance  of 
lower  Cretaceous,  on  the  south  by  Tertiary  beds.  On  the  Animas  a  good 
section  of  all  the  strata,  from  the  Carboniferous  upward,  is  exposed.  We 
find  there  that  the  hogback-iidge  upon  which  station  44  of  1S74  is  located 
in  formed  by  a  yellow  sandstone  belonging  to  the  Fox  Hills.  South  of  this 
a  number  of  lower  hogbacks,  composed  of  Cretiiceous  shales  and  sand- 
stones, occnr,  until  we  reach  the  base  of  the  Puerco  marls.  A  section 
(Section  XII)  taken  from  station  36  to  station  42  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  strata.  Underlying  the  Colorado  group  are  the  yel- 
low to  white  Dakota  sandstones  (a).  Above  them  follow  1,000  feet  of 
dark  grey  shales  (&),  containing  two  interstrata  of  sandstone  (e).  These 
shales  reach  a  greater  vertical  development  as  we  proceed  eastward, 
and  remain  either  the  same  or  decrease  as  we  go  farther  west.  Above  the 
second  sandstone  700  feet  of  lighter  grey  shales  (e)  set  in,  belonging  still 
to  the  Colorado  group.  They  are  capped  on  a  small  hill  north  of  station 
42  by  400  to  600  feet  of  yellow  argillaceous  sandstone  (/),  the  base  of 
the  Fox  Hills.  Passing  southward  over  this  rise,  we  descend  into  the 
valley  of  the  Eio  Nutria,  which  runs  in  the  lower  shales.  Facing  uorth- 
vard  is  a  bluff  about  1,400  feet  high.  At  its  foot  we  find  the  same 
sandstone  (/),  overlaid  by  900  feet  of  yellowish- grey  shales  {g).    They 
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show  considerable  variation  of  color,  changing  from  the  snbdaed  yel- 
low and  grey  shades  to  reddish  orange  and  brown.  At  many  plsuses 
within  these  900  feet  of  shale  it  becomes  so  sandy  as  to  pass  for  a  very 
argillaceons  sandstone.  Indistinct  remains  of  plants  are  found  there. 
Abont  150  feet  of  sandstone  (h)  cover  the  shales.  There  is  here  no  evi- 
dence of  the  Paerco  marls,  unless,  Indeed,  the  colors,  red  and  pink,  of 
the  overlying  sandstone  (i)  should  furnish  an  indication  of  them.  With 
this  latter  I  commence  the  Tertiary  series.  In  the  entire  region  under 
discussion  shales,  marls,  and  sandstones  so  gradually  merge  into  each 
other  that  the  local  absence  of  any  member,  that  is  elsewhere  found  in 
the  same  horizon,  is  not  surprising.  More  particiularly  in  the  horizontal 
direction  does  this  change  take  place,  less  in  the  vertical.  Assuming 
for  the  Dakota  group  a  thickness  of  about  1,200  feet,  we  find  the  entire 
vertical  dimensions  of  the  Cretaceous  to  amount  to  about  4,500  feet  in 
this  locality.  Within  short  distances,  even,  this  changes  considerably, 
however.  One  or  the  other  series  of  shales  or  shales  and  sandstones 
may  4windle  down  to  comparatively  an  insignificant  thickness,  while 
on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  increased. 

Abont  eight  miles  west  of  station  42  the  Q}d  trail  leaves  the  Nutria, 
and  taking  a  more  direct  course,  crosses  the  Piedra  some  distance  above 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams.  South  of  the  trail  we  find,  on  the  snm- 
mit  of  a  prominent  hill,  an  isolated  column  of  sandstone  and  shales 
(station  44).  To  explorers  this  landmark.  La  Piedra  Parada,  has  long 
been  known.*  It  rises  as  a  column  to  a  height  of  over  400  feet,  and  is 
made  still  more  conspicuous  by  the  position  it  occupies. 

Southwest  of  the  Bio  San  Juan  the  Cretaceous  follows  the  base  of  the 
Sawatch  Bange.  By  the  numerous  streams  there,  the  once  connected 
plateaus  are  cut  into  fragments.  Local  disturbances,  of  but  small  extent, 
however,  have  produced  changes  in  the  general  southerly  dip.  They 
have  been  mentioned  while  speaking  of  the  Colorado  group.  It  seems 
possible  that  a  large  portion  of  this  former  plateau  was  at  one  time  cov- 
ered by  basalt.  Station  64  is  located  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Cerro 
del  Navajo,  the  entire  summit  of  which  is  covered  by  basalt.  At  that 
point  the  elevation  is  9,115  feet,  while  on  the  same  horizon, about  15  miles 
farther  southwest,  it  is  9,019.  The  niveau,  in  that  direction,  has  under- 
gone but  slight  changes.  An  unbroken  bluff  is  presented  by  the  strata 
of  the  Fox  Hills  on  the  western  side  of  the  Chama  Valley,  and  on  its 
southwestern  slope,  in  the  valley,  we  find  a  lake  (Laguna  de  los  Cabal- 
los)  very  nearly  on  the  continental  divide,  which  here  has  an  altitude 
of  but  7,700  feet.  This  is  one  of  the  lowest,  if  not  the  lowest  conti- 
nental pass  in  the  ITnitedStates. 

To  the  north  and  northeast  of  the  bluff  mentioned,  there  are  several 
remnants  of  the  ancient  plateau,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  oat- 
cropping,  underlying  Colorado  shales.  Station  63  is  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  the  valley  there,  and  owes  its  present  altitude  to  a  protecting 
cap  of  trachorheltes  and  trachy  tic  conglomerate.  Ascending  it,  we  pass 
through  westward-dipping  shales  of  the  Colorado  group,  then  reach  the 
shales  and  sandstones  of  the  Fox  Hills,  and  finally  arrive  at  the  trachyte. 
The  anticlinal  fold  described  as  occurring  in  the  valley  of  the  Navajo 
extends  eastward  to  this  locality,  and  is  shown  by  a  slight  convex  carv- 
ing of  the  strata.  Barometric,  measurement  determined  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  to  reach  an  altitude  of  9,905  feet.  Could  we  assume  a  per- 
fect connection  of  all  the  scattered  outcrops,  which  connection  existed 
at  the  time  the  Tertiary  beds  were  deposited  and  the  later  volcanic  rocks 

•  Compare  Report  Exploring  Expedition  J.  N.  Maoonib,  1859, 1876,  p.  7d 
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vere  ejected,  we  would  infer  tbat  the  plateau  then  existing  was,  to  a  large 
extent,  covered  with  trachorheites.    From  the  evidence  furnished  by  sta- 
tion  63,  it  would  appear  that  then  already  the  dip  of  the  sedimentary 
strata  was  a  westerly  one.    After  the  flows  of  lava  had  covered  the  pla- 
tean,  that  period  followed  during  which  the  trachytic  conglomerate  was 
lormed.    This  would  have  accumulated,  as  usual,  in  varying  thickness, 
at  places  best  adapted  for  its  reception.    Subsequent  to  the  trachytic 
flows  were  the  basaltic  ones,  and  we  would  have  but  a  repetition  ot  the 
succession  observed  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sawatch  Eange.    Could 
this  be  established,  the  interesting  question  as  to  the  former  connection 
of  the  San  Luis  basalts  with  those  of  Tierra  Amarilla  would  be  solved,    i 
amiDclined  to  accept  such  connection,  and  hold  that  it  was  eventually 
broken  by  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  Sawatch  Range.    This  breaking 
of  superficial  strata  produced  cracks  and  fissures  which  were  utilized  by 
vater,  and  thus  the  process  of  erosion  and  transportation  was  greatly 
augmented.  How  far  south  the  volcanic  capping  may  have  extended  over 
the  ancient  plateau  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  for 
any  great  distance.    Under  the  basalt  of  the  Cerro  del  Navajo  we  find 
Do^rachyte.    It  is  true  that  this  may  be  owing  to  erosion  during  the 
post-trachytic  period  before  the  eruption  of  basalt,  but  this  view  is  not 
warranted  by  the  observations  made.    Most  likely  the  trachyte  "  pinched 
oat "  gradually  as  it  extended  southward,  and  the  subsequently  ejected 
basalt  flowed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  former. 

TEBTIABY. 

Qnite  an  extensive  area  is  covered  by  Tertiary  beds  in  the  district 
of  1875.     It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  the  Puerco  marls  of  Oope 
form  there  the  lowest  member  of  the  Wasatch  group.    They  were  best 
observed  on  the  Lower  Animas.    A  section  (Section  XIII)  running  along 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Animas  will  demonstrate  the  succession  of  the 
strata.    Resting  upon  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  (a)  we  hud 
the  Colorado  shales  (h).    They  are  covered  in  turn  by  a  series  of  shales 
and  sandstones  (c)  belonging  to  the  Fox  Hills.    This  group  is  closed  by 
a  heavy  bed  of  yellow  sandstone  {d).     Above  that  follow  I.^^OO  to 
U'OO  feet  of  variegated  shales  and  marls  (e),  the  Puerco  marls.    At  the 
base  they  are  a  muddy  green,  changing  into  yellow  or  almost  blue. 
Farther  up,  pink,  pale  orange,  lilac,  and  reddish  colors  predominate, 
varied  by  interstrata  of  white  or  light  yellow.     Thin  beds  of  sand- 
stone merely  of  local  occurrence,  however,  separate  these  beds  ;  not, 
forming  definite,  recognizable  horizons.     I  have  no  doubt  that  tbis 
croup,  thoroughly  characteristic  in  its  physical  features  at  least,  is 
Uie  same  one  which  Cope  found  in  New  Mexico  and  of  which  he  says:  t 
''The  discovery  of  the  variegated  maris  was  one  of  uo  litXle  interest  to 
tiio  writer,  inasmuch  as  I  had  made  special  efforts  to  find  Eocene  beds 
inthisreffion.andthey  werenowcrownedwithsuccess;"  ••.•••    tdetnicK- 
nessof  the  strata  exhibited  in  the  walls  of  the  Oaiioncita  de  los  \  egas  1 

estimated  at  1,200  feet;" *'  the  red  and  grey  marls,  with  alternating 

beds  of  white  and  yellowish  sandstone,  appear  on  their  summits  (ot  the 

red  sandstones)  and form  amass  of  bad-land  bluffs  from  ^00  to  1,000 

feet  elevation.>>    In  my  field-notes  for  1875,  I  state ;  ^^  The  sandstones, 

■"•AnTinal  ReiK>rt  of  Explorations  and  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian, 

^'t^nniL  RiS  0?'^^^^^  and  Surveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian, 

Appendix  44, 1875,  p.  89. 
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sandy  shjles  and  marls  of  this  gronp  weather  very  mach  like  the  for- 
mation of  the  *  bad-lands."^ 

ProfesRor  Newberry*  regards  these   marls,   as  well   as   the   over- 
lying sandstones,  as  Cretaceous.    Cope  is  positive  in  his  identification 
as  Eocene,  however,  and  by  comparing  carefully  the  descriptions,  &c,, 
given  by  Newberry  and  Cope  with  my  own  observations,  T  do  not  doubt 
that  we  have  on  the  Lower  Animas  the  same  formation  in  which  Cope 
found  (p.  89)  "  a  lower  molar  of  BathmodonP    A  section  given  by  New- 
berry, taken  near  his  camp,  (46,)t  shows  the  same  general  arrangement 
and  physical  character  that  has  been  noticed  by  Cope,  Holmes,  and 
myself.     Farther  east  these  variegated  marls  gradually  change  into 
shales  and  sandstones,  so  that  they  are   no   longer    characteristic 
Above  them  we  find  in  our  section  about  1,000  feet  of  yellow  to' 
brown  sandstones  and  shales  (/).    As  a  rule  the  beds  of  sandstone  are , 
heavy,  weathering  massively,  but  they  frequently  show  but  small  thick-  j 
ness  and  are  interst  ratified  with  yellow  and  greyish  shales.    In  some  of" 
the  shales  indications  of  coal  may  be  observed,  but  nowhere  through- , 
out  the  San  Juan  region  was  any  vein  found  that  would  have  been  suf- . 
ficiently  large  or  of  good  quality  to  be  worked. 

All  the  lower  canons  of  the  San  Juan  drainage,  and  that  of  the  river 
itself,  are  formed  by  this  series  of  sandstones  and  others  soperincnm- 
bent.  Over  the  entire  region  which  they  cover,  they  are  uniform,  both 
in  occurrence  and  in  lithological  character.  Their  very  small  dip  to 
the  south,  2o  to  4^,  and  their  total  thickness  of  about  3,000  feet,  enables 
them  to  extend  over  a  large  area  of  country,  so  long  as  neither  of  these* 
conditions  are  seriously  changed.  Farther,  south  than  our  investiga- 
tions carried  us,  Cope  has  discovered  higher  Tertiary  beds  that  yielded 
vast  numbers  of  fossils  of  unique  interest4  "Within  the  borders  of  oar 
district  we  found  none,  excepting  some  poorly  pi'eserved  leaves  and 
silicifie<l  wood. 

In  its  highest  members  (so  far  as  seen  by  us)  the  sandstone-shale 
series  becomes  more  changeable.  Interstmta  of  shales  and  marls  oo- 
cur,  mostly  yellow  and  grey,  containing  coaled  remains  of  plants,  and, 
in  several  instances,  finely  developed  beds  of  selenite. 

VOLOANICS. 

Volcanic  outcrops  are  but  local  in  this  region  of  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary.  A  number  of  dikes  were  observed,  besides  the  capping  of  the 
Cerro  del  Navajo.  The  latter  is  composed  of  a  black,  vesicular  basalt, 
about  250  feet  in  thickness. 

For  the  dikes  no  prevalent  direction  could  be  established.  Many  of 
them  trend  west  of  north,  but  others  show  directions  totally  different^ 
Station  41  is  located  on  basalt  that  evidently  came  up  through  a  chim- 
ney-like fissure  and  formed  a  mound  about  400  feet  high,  on  the  Colorado 
shales.  Other  dikes  show  the  same  characteristics  that  are  elsewhere 
observed.  They  stand  out  prominently,  if  they  have  penetrated  sand- 
stones or  sandy  shales,  because  these  yield  readily  to  erosion.  When 
we  find  them  in  tough  shales,  they  have  not  unfreqnently  given  rise 
to  the  formation  of  hogback-shaped  hills.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  the  shales  on  either  ^ide  of  the  dike  have  been  hardened 

•  Report  of  Exploring  Expedition  of  J.  M.  Macomb,  1850-1876,  p.  80. 

t  Annoal  Report  of  Explorations  and  Sorveys  West  of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridiao, 
Appendix  44, 1875,  p.  111. 

X  Since  tvrtting  the  above  I  have  seen  Professor  Cope,  and  oomparini?  notes,  w^ 
have  established  the  two  horizons  of  variegated  marls.  The  lower  one  on  the  AniiDSBy 
which  extends  south,  is  devoid  of  fossils,  while  the  upper,  not  reaching  northward 
into  our  district,  furnishes  numerous  most  interesUng  species. — ^E. 
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,,  heat,  and  are  therefore  better  abl^  to  r^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  thi8  region.  ^^^ 

Along  the  western  base  of  the  Sawf  J  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^l 

f  *  r  ved  rtiry**S>rtr™o5utSSSately  adjoiaing.  and 
StS  ^^JtedTSl^ffS^^^^^^^  rff  t^nStS^^ra^nt^^^^^  of  the 

the  north.    Upon  examination    the  roanded,  ^«  JJ^J™  \^>,„biendic, 

'^K^'MrLws^s  ^r;  all  Hh^m'^Si^Sic.  'Trachyte  and 
and  chlontic  scbists,  *.  c.,  »"  ^^  ,  If  ^e  assume  that  at  the  time 
hatalt  were  represented  but  fP^""^/^-  j,".  _g^™,  the  ancient  platean 
posterior  to  the  ontflow  «[  ^a^ajt^in  tha^  repon  tn^  .^  existence, 
aUodwl  to  in  speaking  of  the  Oerro  oei  J""* *J  . „  ,j,.  metamorphic 
we  can  satisfactorily  explain  the  P«««°^  ^"^'J^^^^^^^  Ohima 

group  uiK,n  which  station  94  was  10^^^^^^^^^ 
and  Brazos,  was  probably  never  entirely  w^^ 

Mention  has  been  made  (^"*P!,^;^^\Y-_  J^-e  granting  the  first  premise, 
.ear  that  station.  .J^/^J^^k^^^JSj^^^^^^^^  either 'flowing 

the  existence  of  the  soutnwaru  aiyin  b  i  ^^  '--atic,  metamorphic 
wter  or  moving  ice  could  have  transported  the  ^J^^  JJ^^^^  J^he 

^.terial  to  the  locah^^^^^^^^ 

former  view.    An  ansence  oi  au  ucuu        =  f  _p,,(^  that  probably  water 

small  size  of  the  bowlders,  leajl  to  the  >nf«euce  ^nac  p        ^    .j^,^ 

effected  the  transportation,  aiid  °?t  «e.    It  wouM  be  u  w      I         ^ 

for  any  stream  1  the  present  draiy^^syse^  ^^  possible  latitude  for 

the  summits  of  the  mesas.    Even  « J®  i^""oV  *ater  we  cannot  accept 

changes  of  niveau,  of  y«;««. «°^  .^^^ij-i^^y^^^^^^^^ 

such  an  explanation.    i^J'®^!.!!"'^    if  ;*  -..mo  from  the  metamorphic 

ome  from  Lme  region  farther  south,  or,  ^^ 'tJJ„°>^^7JS  have  been  in 

group  near  the  Chama  and  Brazos  t^^^^^^^^ 

existence,  mast  have  extended  to  t^fj^y  °f  °^  .^    f  the  gradual  ele- 

was  eroded  away  along  that  ^^^^f^^St^o^^l^ol&thl  latter.    It 
Tation  of  the  mountain-range.    ^^  these  two  views,  in  ^^, 

«,at  the  -retime  an  add.  lon^a^^^^^  g,„,    ,,,j 

taceous  elevation  of  the  ""aip /^'I'^y  i^":g„t^    ^ell  established  (at  least 
age  of  our  -^^Xu  Sf  thSr  S  uSed  ^  evidence  re^rding 

^^Z'^tX  ^^^^^±^^SS;:^lo^  river-drift 

aof  rtatCs^a^^^^^^^^^  *^-  ^"^^  ^"^^^^ 

the  greatest  local  inducements  for  its  deposition. 
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POST-CEBTACBOUS  BEDS  OF  THE  TEINIDAD  REGION. 

In  speaking  of  the  Trinidad  region,  not  only  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  that  town  as  understood,  but  the  area  covered  by  the  Lignitic  forma- 
tion so  well  developed  at  Trinidad  is  incladed.  This  extends  from  the 
sandstone  bluffs  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  Range 
northward  to  Spanish  Peaks ;  from  there,  in  an  easterly  direction,  to  the 
Santa  Clara;  and  is  limited  on  the  east  by  the  edge  of  the  great  plains. 
The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  boundary  of  our  district,  North 
latitude  36^  45^  including  the  northern  extension  of  the  Baton  Moan* 
tains.  About  750  square  miles  are  contained  in  the  area  under  discus- 
sion, and  it  is  to  them  that  this  chapter  is  devoted.  Inasmuch  as  the 
vicinity  of  Trinidad  affords  the  most  easily-obtainable  information^ 
which  at  the  same  time  is  susceptible  of  being  utilized  in  forming  final 
conclusions,  the  heading  of  this  chapter  has  been  selected  with  refer- 
ence thereto.  With  the  consideration  of  this  region  the  report  upon  the 
district  of  1875  will  be  closed,  and  its  place  at  the  end  of  this  report  has 
been  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  section  of  country,  that  has  ^• 
ready  caused  much  argument,  a  prominent  position,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  awaiting  any  additional  publications  that  might  be  made  on  the 
subject.- 

DRAINAGE. 

The  main  stream  of  this  region  is  Purgatory  Biver.    Three  main 
branches,  the  North,  Middle,  and  South,  compose  it,  joining  near  sta- 
tion 128.    Of  these,  the  first  heads  east  of  Trinchera  Peak,  the  second 
north  of  Culebra  Peak,  and  the  third  at  station  113.    Descending  from 
the  mountains,  the  North  Fork  flows  through  Stonewall  Valley  in  a 
southerly  direction,  until  it  there  joins  the  middle  branch,  which  crosses 
the  valley.    About  eight  miles  farther  down  stream  they  are  joined  by 
the  South  Fork,  which  has  crossed  the  valley  and  then  flowed  through 
canons  cut  into  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  the  region.    Settlements, 
mostly  Mexican,  but  also  some  made  by  Americans,  are  strung  along 
the  streams  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Purgatory,  farther  east.    Dur- 
ing its  entire  course,  after  the  junction,  the  river  flows  i^  the  beds  of 
the  Lignitic  group,  until  within  a  short  distance  of  Trinidad,  where 
it  has  cut  through  to  Cretaceous  beds.    Streams  both  from  north  and 
south  carry  their  water  into  it,  producing  eventually  a  good-sized  river. 
Owing  to  the  regularity  of  the  strata  in  which  they  h^d,  and  through 
which  they  flaw,  their  horizontal  distributipn  is  one  of  great  uniformity. 
South  of  the  Purgatory  we  find  the  waters  of  the  Canadian.    That 
river  heads  at  station  113  also,  and  from  there  flows  in  a  southeasterly 
direction.    Several  streams  head  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  Baton 
Mountains,  having  a  course  parallel  to  the  Canadian  south  of  the  Pur- 
gatory.   At  the  Spanish  Peaks,  head  the  Apishpa  and  the  Santa  Olarai 
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both  flowiDB  northeast.    All  the  country  containing  this  drainage  pre- 

:     !^\ff,Jn  armAar-ince     The  streams  flow  in  narrow,  t-rassy  valleys, 

Sfof  SaS^SvSed,  anda^  inclosed  by  steep  walls  of  yellow 

some  01  ^"'^"  **'^^Y^^''     . .  Hmpsi  thft  water  has  cut  a  passage  throuKU 

SSs?ot   sScienl^'n"?^^^^^^  Vertical  bluffs, 

hwe  sanustones  sum^  j  greatly  impede  the  travel  "  across  conn- 
s' An  Ifmos  eqt  al  level'  if  mai/tain?d  by  the  summits  of  the  bluffs 
^A  ^w^an  iTa  1-idMs  varied  only  occasionally  by  a  prominent  point 
StrSe  u?iS  ^  r'opo^^^^^^  or  geological  station.  These 
that  maj  oe  """^*'"  *  .  until  we  reach,  on  the  Arapahoe,  the  under- 
K^SSrsSaSf  a  .d"UL  fhX^  of  the  Lign^itic  group  disap- 
S  l?ciS?tJward  the  great  plains  on  the  east,  we  fand  a  long  con- 

fSrSly  wKjJsS.'   fI^^^^^^^^^  that  have  been  nWed 

Se  STp  wiU  be  diLussed  below.  A  number  of  sett  ements  have 
iJn  m^S  aJng  the  western  edge  of  the  plains,  just  within  the  limits 
of  ttebS  region.  Several  small  towns  have  started  into  life  and 
5a  Uie  vTtaHtTof  young  western  colonies  have  a  comparatively  flour- 

'Infhts  reS  the  coal,  that  has  giveri  rise  to  so  many  able  arguments 
««iri„^Tt«affe  and  ecological  position,  is  found.  It  occurs  at  a  num- 
rt  S  Its  .?Sed  atlome  of  them,  neglected  for  the  present  at 
oAe«  ^Sences  of  it  have  been  found  in  the  accustomed  horizon, 
:S"^mostlKtire  area,  but  it  is  mined  only  at  tho^^^P«-ts  whe^ 
faeilitips  for  transportation  insure  a  market.    Its  cbaracter  ana  geo 

Snexamfned^  carefully  and  as  much  in  detail  as  the  time  at  my  com- 
i'wS  pemit.    InaLuch  as  I  had  th?  opportiinity  o^;^^^^^^^^^ 
lm^  nniTT  thi^  fttrita  inclosing  the  coal  at  Tnnulart,  but  westwarci  to  tu« 
eiUSLVof  theTr  oiJcrSrancl  there  to  observe  the  underlying  forma- 
ennmus  oi  ineir  out    ^J.        .  •    ,  relations  to  each  other,  I  shall  en- 

Sr^fo  X'i?  i'sySopliWeverything  observed  as  cloaily  as  pos- 
SbMnd  one  afifording  material  for  future  comparison. 

GKNEBAL  AEBANGEMENT  OF  STRATA. 
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hot  volcanic  matter,  the  stratigrapbical  conditions  hare,  from  that 
cause  alone,  suffered  greatly.  On  the  South  Fork  of  Bio  Purgatorio  the 
last  outcrop  of  the  Colorado  shales  was  seen,  about  one  mile  north  of 
station  125.  There  the  dark  shales,  with  characteristic  fossils,  appeared 
in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  where  they  had  been  protected  from  erosion  by 
a  basaltic  dike,  cutting  through  parallel  to  their  dip.  So  far  as  ooald 
be  made  out  the  latter  was  about  20^  to  the  eastward.  I  cannot  regard 
this  as  certain,  however,  for  reasons  aliove  indicated.  Forming  a  loog- 
coutiuued  bluff  which  commences  south  of  Spanish  Peaks  and  extends 
for  about  30  miles  almost  due  south,  we  observe  a  series  of  yellow  sand- 
stones and  shales.  This  bluff  is  about  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
valley,  immediately  west  of  it.  As  a  rule,  the  strata  composing  it  have 
a  dip  of  40  to  60  toward  the  east.  Local  variations  therefrom  occnr 
frequently,  however.  The  latter  case  may  be  observed  near  station  125, 
on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Purgatorio.  In  the  valley,  which  is  narrow, 
trending  eastward,  the  Colorado  shales  appear,  as  stated  above,  while 
the  sandstones  and  yellow  shales  dip  off,  locally,  on  either  side,  at 
angles  of  15^  to  20^.  This  small  anticlinal  fold  soon  disappears,  as  we 
^1  descend  along  the  stream,  and  with  it  the  Colorado  shales.    At  that 

point  the  regular  easterly  dip,  diminished  to  about  3^,  again  sets  in, 
until,  as  we  go  farther  eastward,  the  strata  become  horizontal  and 
finally  show  a  westerly  inclination  of  1^  to  3^.  At  Trinidad  this  latter 
dip  is  developed  more  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  there,  too,  that  we  fiod 
undoubted  Cretaceous  beds  in  the  lowest  portions  of  the  Purgatory  Val- 
ley. Thus  a  shallow  synclinal  fold  is  formed.  Going  north  from 'Trini- 
dad along  the  edge  of  these  same  bluffs  we  can  observe  first  an  almost 
horizontal  arrangement  of  the  strata,  until  we  have  passed  the  Cncba- 
ras.  There  they  begin  to  dip  southward  at  a  small  ani^le,  which  does 
not  increase  much  toward  the  northern  terminus  of  the  bluffs.  Gombia- 
ing  this  inclination  with  the  synclinal  from  west  to  east  we  have  a  per- 
(        ;  feet  "  trough,''  the  deepest  portions  of  which  have  been  selected  by  the 

Purgatorio  as  its  channel. 

Whether  or  not  the  variation  of  the  dips  observed  between  the  Cre- 
taceous strata  and  the  younger,  yellow  sandstones  and  shales  forming 
the  long  bluff',  should  be  regarded  as  evidence  of  an  nnconformability 
becomes  a  difficult  question.  In  the  field  I  could  not  persuade  myself 
that  the  Cretaceous  beds,  standing  either  vertical  or  dipping  westwanl, 
could  change,  within  the  horizontal  distance  of  two  miles,  their  dip  so 
as  to  conform  with  that  of  the  overlying  strata  (6<^  east).  Nothing  was 
found  to  prove  that  they  did,  unless  indeed  the  occurrence  at  Trinidad, 
30  miles  distant,  where  there  is  no  unconformability  noticeable,  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence.  It  is  certainly  contrary  to  all  former  experience 
that  we  should  expect  an  unconformability.  We  have  numerous 
instances  along  the  Front  Eange,  similar  to  this  one,  where  the  beds  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountains  dip  very  steeply,  but  soon  lose 
their  dip  and  become  almost  horizontal.* 
I  Nevertheless,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  the  occurrence  in  the  Purgato- 

rio region  as  an  unconformability,  although  I  by  no  means  deny  that 
subsequent  detail-study  may  prove  me  to  be  in  error.    In  assuming  that 
this  unconformability  exists,  I  argue  that  the  strata  underlying  the  yel- 
i  ^  low  sandstones  and  shales  rapidly  lose  their  steep  dip  and  becx^me  con- 

I )  formable  with  the  latter,  as  they  appear  at  Trinidad. 

With  certainty  it  can  be  made  out  at  least  that  the  yellow  sandstones 
and  shales  directly  overlie  undoubted   Cretaceous  beds  at  Trinidad. 

*  Compare  United  States  Geological  Report,  1873,  p.  136. 
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These  shales  and  sandstones  reach  a  thickness  of  abont  2,000  feet  between 
Trinidad  and  the  volcanic  capping  of  Fisher's  Peak.  Regarded  as  a 
whole,  the  group  is  one  of  nuifbrmity,  both  as  regards  the  arrange- 
ment and  general  character,  and  the  lithological  constitution  of  its 
single  membi'rs.  Studying  the  formation  from  this  standpoint,  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  the  observer  that  it  represents  essentially  one 
single  epoch  in  the  geological  history  of  the  region.  The  entire  charac- 
ter of  the  older  Cretaceous  period  is  changed,  andvwe  find  instead  one 
new,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  in  the  features  of  its  geognostic  details 
and  in  its  palseoutological  remains. 

THE  GOAL-BEARING  SERIES. 


Ascending  from  the  Cretaceous  shales  in  the  bed  of  the  Purgatorio, 
toward  Fisher's  Peak,  we  pass  through  170  feet  of  them,  finding  Inoce- 
rami  for  155  feet  of  the  vertical  distance.  Characteristic  concretionary 
nodales  of  dolomite  contain  the  fragments  of  this  fossil  as  well  as  of  Os- 
tna.  Wherever  freshly  exposed,  the  shales  are  a  dark  grey,  weathering 
liiie  those  of  the  Colorado  group.  At  first  glance  I  was  inclined  to  re- 
^rd  them  as  belonging  to  a  higher  group,  but  now  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  considered  as  Colorado  shales.*  As  will  be  seen 
subsequently,  there  is  stratigraphical  evidence  also  in  support  of  this 
view.  Above  that  we  find  alternating  sandstones  and  shales  120  feet 
in  thickness,  forming  a  low  bluff  trending  south  of  west.  From  the  top 
of  this  bluff  to  the  base  of  the  coal  there  are  270  feet  of  sandstones 
and  shales,  varying  in  thickness  and  color  locally.  Then  follow  two 
banks  of  coal,  covered  in  turn  by  sandstones  and  shales.  A  section 
(Section  XIV)  taken  from  the  river-bed  southward  toward  Fisher's  Peak 
will  illustrate  the  contours  of  the  region,  and  give  the  beds  in  greater 
detail  than  has  been  done  above : 

Ft.  In. 

I.  tf.  Yellow  sandstone,  shaly  in  part 20    0 

t.  Greyish  and  yellow  laminated  shales * . .  35    0 

s.  Light-yellow  sandstone,  weathering  in  rounded  outcrops. .  25    0 

f.  Greyish-brown  shales,  with  coaled  remains  of  plants 18    0 

9.  Coal 0    6 

p.  White  middle-grained  sandstone 4    0 

0.  Yf  llowishbrown  shales 8    0 

n.  Coal 2  10 

«.  Light-yellow  sandstone 3    8 

I  Yellow  shales,  partly  sandy ..-.-. 3  6 

k.  Light  yellow  sandstones 45  0 

t.  Greyish-yellow  shales 56  0 

A.  Yellow  sandstone 28  0 

g.  Yellow  and  greyish  shales ^ 130  0 

/.  Yellow  sandstone  . .  . , .  1 30  0 

e.  Grey  shales 38  0 

d.  Yellow  sandstones 1 26  0 

c.  Yellow-brown  shales 16  0 

b.  Yellow  sandstone 24  0 

a.  Dark-grey  shales,  with  Inoceramus. 170  0 

This  section  gives,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  arrangement  of  strata 

*  Compare  Report  United  States  Geological  Sarvey,  1867-^69,  p.  154. 
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uQderljing  tbe  lower  outcrop  of  coal.    At  the  different  banks  local 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  detail  sections  were  therefore  made. 

II.  Biffenburg  bank.    Section  XV. 

Ft  Id. 

h.  Yellow  sandstone  ...  1 6  U 

g.  Greyish  yellow  shales,  with  coaled  remains  of  plants 7  6 

/.  Coal 9  3 

€.  Light-yellow,  middle-grarned  sandstone c 3  0 

d.  Yellowish-grey  shales,  laminated 14  0 

c.  Coal 2  9 

h.  Grey  shales 6  0 

a.  Yellow  sandstone  in  bed  of  small  creek .' 4  0 

• 

At  Bhim's  bank  the  coal  is  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  the  same  as  / 
in  the  preceding  section.  Another  mine  located  on  this  largest  coal-bed 
is  that  of  the — 

III.  Munger  and  Broomfield  bank.    Section  XYI.  ^ 

Ft.  In. 

Ic.  Grevish-yellow  shsiles,  laminated 8  ( 

i.  Coal 3  I 

h.  Dark-grey  coaly  shales 0  S 

g.  Coal 0  11 

/.  Yellowish  shales,  sandy,  containing  coaled  remnants  of 

plants 18  (I 

e.  Coal 9  9 

d.  Light-yellow  sandstone 4  0 

c.  Coal 1  4 

h,  Yery  shaly  sandstones,  showing  lamination,  no  stratifi- 
cation    11  6 

a.  Coal ' 1  4 

Above  Ic  a  few  thin  seams  of  coal  set  in  that  are  of  no  valae,  how- 
ever, for  mining  purposes.  They  are  too  insignificant,  and  the  coal  i^ 
shaly. 

At  the  Stephens  bank  the  thickness  of  this  main  bed  of  coal  is  $ 
feet.  It  is  there  overlaid  by  16  feet  of  greyish-brown  shales.  For 
comparison  of  the  series.  Section  XYII  is  introduced  on  the  same  plate 
with  the  two  preceding  ones.    It  is  a  vertical  projection  of  Section  XIV. 

Above  the  second  heavier  bed  of  coal,  the  one  usually  measuring 
between  3  and  4  feet,  a  series  of  shales  nearly  50  feet  in  thickness  sets 
in.  A  heavy  tcMte  sandstone  covers  these  shales  and  forms  the  foot- 
wall  for  a  coal-bed.  Alternating  shales  and  sandstones  then  occar, 
hight  r  up,  containing  a  number  of  thin  coal-seam^  that  are  not  worked. 
We  have,  therefore,  two  horizons  for  coal  in  this  region,  the  lower  one 
.  with  the  heavier  beds,  and  the  upper  with  but  thin  layers  of  the  mineral. 
They  all  belong  to  one  continuous  series,  however.  A  map  of  the 
region  immediately  south  of  Trinidad  will  furnish  some  idea  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  Cretaceous  beds,  of  the  coal-bearing  group,  and  of  tbe 
line  of  outcrop  as  followed  by  the  main  bed  of  coal.  The  dips,  as 
observed,  are  indicated.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  map  that  the  remu- 
nerative coal  horizon  has  an  equally  good  counterpart  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Purgatorio.  Although  indications  occur  there,  no  workable 
banks  have  been  located  as  yet  until  we  reach  the  vicinity  of  the  Bao 
Cucharas. 

On  this  river,  about  a  mile  above  Walsenburg,  several  openings 
have  been  made,  furnishing  coal  that  is  utilized  by  the  blacksmiths  of 
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Plate  XXXL. 

Map  of  Trinidad  region . 
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the  neighboring  settlements.    A  section  (Section  XVIII)  through  the 
coal  exposures  showed  the  arrangement  to  be  as  follows : 

¥t.  In. 

IV.  h.  Greyish-yellow  shales 4  0 

g.  Tellow  argillaceoas  sandstone 5  0 

/.  Coal,  partly  slaty 2  6 

e.  Yellow  sandstone.... v 7  0 

d.  Grey  shales  with  coaled  remains  of  plants 4  6 

c.  Coal,  partly  slaty  ,. .  8  0 

h.  Light  yellow  sandstone 3  6 

0.  Greyish-brown  shales  down  to  bed  of  river 11  0 

Besides  these  two  localities,  a  number  of  others  were  observed  where 
coal  appeared.  Near  station  125  a  section  (Section  XIX)  was  taken, 
which  shows  the  occurrence  of  small  coal-seams  in  that  region.  Local 
distarhanoes  have  taken  place  there  which  have  resulted  in  producing 
an  abnormal  i>osition  of  the  strata,  but  they  are  slight,  and  connections 
can  readily  be  traced. 

Ffcf  Id. 

V  Jk.  Tellow  sandstone,  shaly  at  its  lower  edge * 40  0 

t.  Yellow  shale,  laminated 4  0 

A.  Yellow  to  reddish  sandstone 76  0 

g.  Yellow  to  grey  shales,  sandy,  with  thin  interstrata  of 

sandstone , * -..  120  0 

/.  Yellow  sandstone  with  indistinct  remains  of  plants 40  0 

«.  Coal 1  4 

d.  Series  of  greyish-yellow  shales  with  slight  indications  of 

coal - 210  0 

c.  Massive  white  sandstone,  yellow  in  part 115  0 

ft.  Coal 1  7 

0*  Grey  shales,  partly  sandy 300  0 

Near  station  138,  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  coal-bearing  group,  whilo 
the  above  section  is  taken  from  the  western  border,  another  locality  was 
fonnd  where  indications  of  coal  occurred.  A  section  (Section  XX)  was 
taken  through  the  bluff  upon  which  the  station  was  located,  cutting  the 
beds  containing  coal. 

Ft.  In. 

VL  «.  Yellow  to  reddish  sandstone,  with  indistinct  remains  of 

leaves 23  0 

r.  Light  yellow  to  grey  shales 17  0 

q.  Light  yellow  coarse-grained  sandstone 45  0 

p.  Dark  yellow  to  brown  sandstone 14  0 

0,  Greyish-brown  shales   ^ 146  0 

n.  Yellow  sandstone 40  0 

m.  Dark  grey  to  brown  shales,  laminated 110  0 

/.  Prominent  yellow  sandstone 60  0 

k.  Dark  grey  to  brown  shales,  with  coaled  remains  of  plants 

in  its  lower  beds 80  0 

i.  Coal 1  7 

h.  Thinly  bedded,  very  dark  shales  « 9  0 

^.  Coal 2  0 

/•  Very  dark  shales  with  coaled  plants 12  0 

€.  Coal 1  5 

d.  Grey  to  brown  shales 24  0 

c  Massive  white  sandstone  ("  fucoidal  ^) 70  0 

h,  Beds  of  sandy  shales,  marly  in  some  places,  with  thin 

interstrata  of  yellow  sandstone 90    0 

a.  Yellow  argillaceous  sandstone,  reaching  to  base  of  bluff.    20    0 
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;  j;  !  About  12  miles  above  Trinidad  coal  crops  oat  on  a  level  with  tbe  river- 

'■'   '  bed*    Several  small  openings  were  seen  tbere,  bat  were  not  examined, 

|I  <  t  as  evidently  no  work  was  being  done.    At  that  locality  the  bed  was 

•Itl '  thicker  than  at  either  of  the  two  preceding  ones. 
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COBBELATION  OF  COAL-BEDS. 


;{     .,  !'  As  has  been  stated  above,  we  have  in  the  coal-bearing  gronp  of  the 

J         j  i  Trinidad  region  two  horizons  of  coal-deposits — the  lower  and  the  upper. 

!     r  t  As  belonging  to  the  former  I  count  the  main  banks  south  of  Trinidad,  the 

;  1  outcrops  on  the  Purgatorio  and  the  Gncharas  mines,  to  the  latter  the 

,'. .  j  occurrences  at  stations  125, 138,  and  at  a  number  of  other  animportant 

'  -I  points.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  entire  group  forma  a  ^^  trough"  or 

!  - '  <  ^'  basin  ".    At  its  western  edge  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  eastward ;  from  its 

northern  border  they  dip  south,  and  the  eastern  bluffs  show  an  inclinatioa 
.  :1  westward.    At  Trinidaid,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a.  northerly  dip, 

I  I  combined  with  the  western  one,  can  be  observed.    This  continues  for 

some  distance,  uqtil  it  is  changed  south  of  the  Gncharas,  where  a  dip  to 
*  I  -  the  southward  sets  in.    South  of  Trinidad  (5,980  feet,  elevation  of  camp,) 

'     ;  '  the  base  of  the  main  bank  is  about  590  feet  above  the  town,  giving  it  an 

absolute  elevation  of  6,570  feet.   On  the  Gncharas  the  altitude  above  sea- 
I  level  of  the  mines  is  about  6,390  feet.  Allowing  for  the  synclinal  north  to 

^  south  fold,  the  existence  of  which  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  con- 

i  sidering  that  the  southerly  dip  commences  but  a  short  distance  below 

the  Gncharas,  which  dip  will  elevate  the  coal-beds,  we  find  the  Gncharas 

coal-beds  180  feet  lower  than  those  of  Trinidad,  just  about  at  the  locality 

'Ij    '    ,  where  we  would  expect  to  find  them.    In  the  coal-bearing  beds  south 

of  Trinidad  a  dip  to  the  northwest  is  noticeable.    It  is  very  slight, 
J  amounting  to  about  1^  or  a  little  more.    At  that  point  the  coal  is  590 

feet'above  the  river.    Allowing  for  this  dip  with  slight  variation,  and 
I  the  increased  height  of  the  river-bed  as  we  travel  upstream,  we  would 

\  again  find  the  coal  on  a  level  with  the  river  where  it  was  actually  observed. 

In  addition  to  this  stratigraphical  evidence  we  have  the  similarity  of 
the  beds  accompanying  the  coal  to  support  the  view  that  these  three 
localities  show  outcrops  belonging  to  the  same  horizon.  Farther  up 
the  river,  the  coal,  if  it  still  continues,  dips  under,  is  hidden  from  sight, 
;         *  and  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  western  bluffs.    This  again 

i,  argues  tor  the  acceptation  of  an  unconformability  between  the  Creta- 

ceous and  the  coal-bearing  series.  The  outcrops  found  near  stations  125 
and  138, 1  regard  as  belonging  to  the  upper  horizon,  a  conclusion  that 
is  sustained  by  the  character  of  the  accompanying  strata.  From  Fish- 
er's Peak,  a  section  (Section  XXI)  was  taken  following  approximately 
the  course  of  the  Purgatorio  and  its  southern  fork.  This  will  explain 
more  readily  than  otherwise  could  be  done  the  relative  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  various  formations  and  their  members.  Ijeaning  at  a  high 
angle  against  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo,  are  the 
red  Carboniferous  sandstones  (a) ;  with  a  vertical  dip,  the  sandstones  of 
the  Dakota  group  (b)  follow,  and  after  them  the  dark  grey  Colorado 
shales  (c).  These  latter  afford  but  very  poor  opportunity  of  studying 
their  dip,  more  particularly  after  we  have  passed  the  slight  rise  pro- 
duced by  this  interstratum  of  sandstones  (d).  The  shales  appear  as 
covered  by  the  yellow  shales  and  sandstones  (e)  of  the  prominent  bluff 
upon  which  station  125  was  located.  At  the  junction  between  the  two, 
the  dip  of  the  Colorado  shales  has  not  been  given  because  it  was  too 
i  much  obscured  to  admit  of  any  definite  determination.    At  an  angle  of 

^  ^  40  to  6^  the  sandstones  and  shales  dip  eastward,  soon  caasing  the  dis- 
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appearance  of  the  Colorado  shales  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  Indica- 
tioDS  of  coal  (/)  are  found  both  iu  the  station  125  blufif  and  in  the  one 
composed  of  alternating  sandstones  and  shales  {g)  overlying  it.  As  we 
proceed  eastward  the  dip  of  the  strata  becomes  smaller  until  it  ceases 
altogether,  aud  we  soon  tiud  that  it  has  been  reversed,  that  it  is  now  west- 
ward. In  the  section  these  dips  are  necessarily  exaggerated  in  order 
to  shorten  its  length  as  compared  to  the  thickness  of  the  strata.  On 
the  Purgatorio,  12  miles  above  Trinidad,  we  find,  therefore,  the  out- 
crop of  a  heavy  bed  of  coal  (h)  which,  rising  farther  eastward,  seems  to 
correspond  exactly  to  the  main  bank  {%)  south  of  Trinidad.  Ascending 
from  that  point,  the  slope  leading  to  the  summit  of  Fisher's  Peak,  we 
find  in  the  higher  strata  coal-beds  {k)  of  no  economic  importance,  corre- 
sponding to  the  small  ones  (j)  observed  farther  west.  Fisher's  Peak 
is  the  northern  terminus  of  an  extensive  plateau  sloping  southward. 
It  is  covered  by  600  to  050  feet  of  a  black,  vesicular  basalt  (I),  and 
gtaods  out  prominently,  as  it  rises  to  an  abs61ute  elevation  of  9,460  feet, 
3^  feet  above  the  valley  adjoining  it  on  the  east  side.  In  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Purgatorio,  the  Colorado  shales  (m)  are  found,  containing 
InoeeramuSf  BaculiteSj  and  Ostrea. 

In  tracing  connections  of  coal-beds  over  so  extensive  an  area  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  at  best  but  local  deposits.  While 
the  conditions  iavorable  to  the  formation  of  coal  may  have  existed  at 
any  one  given  locality,  they  may  have  been  wanting  at  the  same  time 
bat  a  short  distance  off.  Hence  it  is  not  advisable  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  over-  and  under-lying  beds  in  determining  the  identity  of 
coal  strata.  Observation  has  shown  that  whereas  we  may  have  a  sand- 
stoDe  in  a  geognostic  horizon  at  one  place,  that  same  sandstone  may 
be  replaced  by  shales  or  marls  not  far  distant.  In  such  instances  the 
general  stratigraphical  arrangement,  particularly  when  large  areas  are 
involved,  will  furnish  by  far  the  better  data  upon  which  to  base  a  decis- 
ion. It  would  not  only  be  ill  advised,  but  might  generally  lead  to  erro- 
neous results,  were  the  liihological  constitution  only  of  certain  beds  or 
strata  employed  as  an  agent  for  determination.  Wherever  fossils  can  be 
found,  recognized  as  being  characteristic  of  certain  groups  or  members  of 
groQ])8,  their  evidence  is  preferable.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  however,  the 
method  above  employed  in  making  an  attempt  at  deciding  the  identity  of 
strata  widely  separated  will  usually  prove  to  be  the  most  acceptable. 
It  will  furnish  a  more  complete  view  of  the  entire  stratigraphical  arrange- 
inent,  and  though  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  lithological  evi- 
dence as  far  as  it  goes,  the  former  will  aid  more  materially  in  definitely 
settling  the  question. 

GOAL. 

Having  completed  the  discussion  of  the  geognostic  and  geological 
position  occupied  by  the  coal  of  the  Trinidad  region  a  few  words  may 
be  said  as  to  its  economic  merits.  On  the  Bififenburg  bank  a  good  deal 
of  work  has  been  done.  Nine  feet  three  inches  is  the  thickness  of  the 
vein.  A  tunnel  has  been  driven  in,  having  an  easterly  direction.  It 
^asat  the  time  of  my  visit  (October  1, 1875)  180  feet  long,  G  to  7  feet 
bigfa  and  9  feet  wide.  The  coal  from  this  mine  represents,  in  exterior 
character  and  component  parts,  very  fairly  the  type  of  the  entire 
region.  According  to  Dana's  classification*  I  should  term  these  coals 
MltHj/  or  binding  bituminous  coal.  The  term  of  lignite  is  generally  used, 
but  speaking  from  the  strict  standpoint  of  a  mineralogist,  this  name  is 

*  Syst.  of  MiD.,  1870,  p.  654. 
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not  applicable.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  it  has  been  aniversally  applied 
and  has  gi^en  a  general  name  to  the  formation  in  which  the  coal  occars, 
it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  any  change  at  present.  Begarded 
as  a  mineral,  however,  this  coal  is  no  lignite. 

The  Biffenburg  coal  furnishes  a  good  coke,  an  average  percentage  of 
volatile,  combustible  matter,  and  a  very  light,  grey  ash.  An  assay 
made  of  it  gave  the  following  result  :* 

Biffenburg  hank» 

L088  at  110^  C.  (water) 0.«6 

Carbon,  fixed 65.76 

Volatile  combastible  matter  (by  difference) 29.66 

Ash 4.3^J 

100.00 
Specific  gravity :  1.28. 

Blum's  bank  is  located  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Biffenburg,  and 
shows  a  vein  of  II  feet  thickness.  It  is  the  same  as  the  latter,  hav- 
ing, as  might  be  expected,  local  variations  of  thickness.  A  tunnel  has 
been  driven  in  to  the  distfince  of  60  feet,  and  the  quality  of  the  coal  is 
very  nearly  that  of  the  Biffenburg.  At  the  surface  partial  decompo- 
sition has  increased  the  relative  quantity  of  ash,  but  upon  reaching  the 
fresh  portion  this  is  again  reduced.  An  assay  made  furnished  the  fol- 
ing  results :  , 

Blum^s  hank. 

Pareest 

LoBsat  110°  C.  (water) LOO 

Carbon,  fixed 5.3.80 

Volatile  combustible  matter  (by  difference) 27.80 

Ash 17.40 

100.00 
Specific  gravity :  1.42. 

This  coal  furnishes,  a  compact  hard  coke,  that  may  readily  be  utilized 
for  metallurgical  purposes.  Although  the  percentage  of  ash  seems  large 
in  the  specimen  examined,  its  character  is  such  as  to  lead-  to  the  infer- 
ence above  indicated,  that  it  may  be  owing  to  partial  decomposition. 

Stephen's  bank  is  situated  still  farther  we«t,  on  the  Santa  Fe  wagon- 
road.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three  mines  mentioned.  A  tunnel  250 
f^et  in  length  has  been  driven  In,  and  several  chambers  have  been  cat 
out.  At  this  mine  the  thickness  of  the  coal-bed  is  9  feet.  Some  of  it 
has  been  coked  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel  in  an  improvised  kilu. 
The  result  was  very  satisfactory.  At  Trinidad  the  coal  from  this  locality 
is  used  for  blacksmithing  purposes  and  answers  very  well.  Two  assays 
were  made,  one  of  good,  the  other  of  very  poor  coal. 

Stephen*8  hank. 

No.  I. 

Pfir«eBi 

Lossat  1100  C.(wat«r) 1.06 

Carbon,  fixed 65.00 

Volatile  combQstible  matter  (by  difference).... 27,68 

Ash , 1.        6.26 

100.00 
specific  (rravity:  1.31 

•  It  most  be  stated  that  all  the  coals,  assays  of  which  are  given  below,  bad  been 
placed  for  abont  a  year  in  a  room  warmed  by  steam  radiators.  This  may,  in  part, 
accoaut  for  the  low  percentages  of  moisture. 
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Itfaroiahes  a  good  coke.    Ash  is  grey,  slightly  reddish,  the  result  of  a 
very  miaate  qaantity  of  ferric  oxide. 
No.  2. 

Percent. 

LowrtlKPC.  (w»ter) 0.20 

CjrbOQ,  fixed 49.  R6 

TolatUe combustible  matber  (by  difiereooe) 'JG.9A 

lab 23.20 

100.00 
Specifiu  gravity:  1.53. 

In  this  ioatance  the  higher  specific  gravity  is  owing  to  the  large  per- 
centage of  ash.  The  coke  obtained  from  the  coal  is  good,  dedutttiog,  of 
course,  the  coosiderable  amouDt  of  iDcombastible  matter. 

Iq  preceding  pages  of  this  chapter  the  coal  occorring  io  the  Dry 
Arrof  a,  has  beea  mentioDed.  It  has  beeu  exposed  to  ntmospheric  iiidu- 
eaces  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Interest  was  attached  to  the  question 
r^nling  its  composition,  and  therefore  an  assay  was  madu  which  con- 
firmed the  expectations  held.  Good  coke  was  obtained  from  the  coal, 
and  the  ash  was  very  light,  both  in  color  and  weight  of  the  volume. 

DrsJTTOya. 

Pet  cent. 

LuMttllOoC.  (wftter) 0.52 

Cubon,  filed 40.06 

Toluile  ebmbiiBtible  matter  (b;  difference) 27.  .'i6 


SperiSc  gravity :  1.36. 

With  this  I  coiiclade  the  coal-assays  from  Trinidad.  For  the  sake  of 
conrenience  I  shall  append  two  from  the  Cucharas. 

About  a  mile  above  Walsenburg  (Placita)  several  openings  have  been 
made  on  the  south  side  of  Guchaias  Eiver,  but  no  work  of  any  extent 
h&a  been  done.  As  I  could  find  none  of  the  owners,  T  visited  these 
opeDinga  alone,  hence  failed  to  learn  the  names  that  have  probably  been 
given  them.  The  largest  vein  seen  was  one  of  8  feet  in  thickness,  but 
Kveral  smaller  ones  were  observed.  It  was  noticed  that  the  coal  here 
*>snot  so  uniform  in  character  as  that  from  Triuidad.  Admixtures  of 
Bhale  and  very  fine-grained  arenaceous  deposits  have  produced  a  cuin- 
pantively  higher  percentage  of  ash.  Lamination  may  be  seen,  as  a 
role,  therefore,  thcresalt  of  such  admixture.  The  coke  obtained  from 
this  coal  does  not  equal  in  quality  that  fiom  Triuidad.  It  is  possible 
tbat  Kith  increasing  depth  of  the  mines  the  coal  found  may  become  more 
homogeneons,  thus  producing  better  coke.  Two  specimens  were  selected, _ 
cbooBing  a  high  average  quality,  so  far  as  exterior  appearance  could  in- 
dicate it.    Aualyses  furnished  the  following  results : 

CMAarat  eoal. 

No.  1. 

l««rtl!OoC.{wBWr) 1.  1.46 

Cwbon,  Bxed 4*12 

VobtilB  combiutible  matter  (by  difference) 41.76 

lib ,.,, ; 8.66 

100.00 
Bpecifle  gravity :  1.32, 
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No.  2. 

Percent. 

Lobs  at  110^  C.  (water) 0,32 

Carbon,  llxed .^ 47.00 

Volatile  combustible  matter  (by  differeDce) , 41.76 

Ash 10.38 

100.00 
Specific  gravity :  1.38. 

Besides  tbese  two  regioDS,  where  the  mining  of  coal  is  carried  on  more 
or  less  systeuiaticall.v,  numerous  outcrops  have  been  observed  at  a  nam- 
ber  of  localities,  and  reference  to  some  of  them  has  been  made  at  the' 
proper  place.  No  doubt  some  of  them  may  eventually  prove  to  be  of 
value,  but  the  mines  already  started  will  be  able  to  supply,  tor  a  long 
time,  even  a  rapidly  increasing  demand.  For  smelting  purposes,  the 
coal  from  Trinidad  will  answer  sufficiently  well,  while  for  the  manufact- 
ure of  gas  both  Oucharas  and  Trinidad  can  furnish  desirable  material. 
Coal-mining  in  both  these  regions  is  comparatively  Cheap,  owing  to  the 
favorable  location  of  the  beds  and  the  hard,  safe  character  of  both 
hanging  and  foot  walls. 

In  order  to  give  a  comparison  of  the  coals  throughout  Colorado,  I  have 
prepared  a  table  containing  all  assays  and  analyses  that  were  available. 
It  will  be  found,  upon  examination,  that  one  group  differs  very  decidedly 
from  the  rest.  This  is  the  group  from  the  Elk  Mountains.  In  compo- 
sition, the  coal  from  that  region  closely  resembles  anthracite,  as  also  iu 
its  physicafl  character.  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  with  reference  tliereto,  says:* 
'^  The  eruption  of  the  trachyte  found  near  the  coal  first  mentioned,  prob- 
ably so  beated  it  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  bituminous  matter.  In  some 
instances  volcanic  dikes  have  been  observed  to  pasi?  through  beds  ot 
this  bituminous  coal."  In  that  case  the  portions  immediately  adjacent 
were  found  to  show  a  composition  closely  resembling  that  of  anthracite. 
We  may  therefore  regard  the  coal  from  the  Elk  Mountains  and  those 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  Gunnison  not  as  true  anthracite  primarily,  but 
as  a  bituminous  coal  having  lost  nearly  all  of  its  volatile  constituents. 
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Volatile  combus- 
tible matter. 
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Analysia   made 
by- 

1 

Region  qf  the  Animoi, 

1.56 
1.15 
1.29 
1.38 

3.26 
6.00 
3.06 
2.60 

2.70 

0.52 
1.00 
1.06 
0.20 
a  36 
0.84 
0.80 

1.46 
0.33 

5a86 
«).  72 
62.  SO 
62.72 

59.36 

40.06 
53.80 
65.00 
49.66 
65.76 
54.10 
40.18 

48  12 
47.00 

31.65 
2a  48 
31.54 
31.02 

24.44 

27.56 
27.80 
27.68 
26.94 
29.66 
2a  98 
5a32 

41.  76 
41.76 

6.  S3 
4.80 
3.20 
3.66 

ia50 

31.86 
17.40 

6.20 
2:}.  20 

4.:» 

18.98 
&70 

8.66 
ia32 

Endlidi. 

9 

Do, 

3 

Do. 

4 

Do. 

5 

Rio  CMorado,  Colo,  (f ) 
lied  River 

Loew. 

6 

Trinidad. 
Drv  Arrova 

1.36 
1.42 
1.31 
1.53 
1.28 
1.28 

Endlicb. 

7 

Ulnm'e  bank 

Du. 

8 
0 

Stephen's  bank 

do'. 

Do. 
Dow 

10 

RiffeDbarff  bank 

Do. 

11 

Trinidad 

MalletL 

12 

do 

Loew. 

13 

Oucharas. 
Cncharaa 

1..'I2 
1.38 

Endlich. 

14 

do 

Do. 

*  Report  Uuited  States  Geological  Survey  1874,  p.  176. 
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Locality. 

1 

• 

! 

00 

• 

1? 
-J 

f 

• 

1 

Volatile  combos- 
tible  matter. 

4 

Analvsis  made 
by- 

H? 

,                  CaSUtnOUy. 
Calon  CltY 

5.37 
&40 
4.50 

7.14 

8.12 

13.90 

8.U6 

56.66 
54.70 
56.80 

58.87 

47.29 
46.00 
47.66 

48. 15 
59.20 
49.72 
44.44 
55.31 
55.31 
50.65 
5a  85 
4.-5. 57 
47.58 
57.70 

53.38 
47.30 

91.02 
77.33 
41. 72 

59.50 
59.68 
91.90 
88.20 
74.00 
8a  92 
79.32 

36.08 
30.40 
34.20 

84.56 
37.09 
39.10 
'40.68 

♦47.80 
86.00 
33.08 
3.-.  P8 
29.07 
89.07 
3a  50 
89.92 
37.15 
34.75 
19.30 

31.40 
34.50 

*3.63 
ia70 
43.42 

30.46 

*36.  02 

2.5(' 

3.40 

14.00 

*7.40 

1.36 

8.89 
3.50 
4.50 

16.03 
7.50 
8.00 
3.00 

4.01 
8.80 
5.20 
5.85 
3.92 
3.92 
3.b5 
3.51 
3  85 
4.00 
8.00 

3.41 
3.40 

5.30 

iai2 

7.60 

5.00 
4.30 
3.60 
6.80 
a  00 
3.6S 
12.66 

Loe'w. 

do 

do 

Colorado  Springt. 

iMtof  Colorado  Sorinea..... 

1.29 
1.28 

C.  L.  Mees. 
E.  T.  Cor. 

Loew. 

Northwest  of  Colorado  SDrinss. . . . 

Do. 

^Hll 

do 

1.27 
1.38 

C.  L.  Meos. 
F.  A.  Lowe. 

GoldsnOify, 
B(trCi«ek 

MalletL 

Umhall  miiM^ ^^^^,,,,   . 

12.00 
12.00 
13.83 
11.70 
11.70 
15.00 
a32 
1^43 
13.67 
8a  00 

11.81 
14.80 

'"i.86* 
7.86 

5.04 

Torre  V. 

^^Hr 

do 

MoTDby  mine 

1.33 
1.34 

J.  T.  dodge. 
Do. 

^^P 

do 

J.  n.  Le  Conte. 

do 

Baker  mine 

1.39 
1.32 

G.  J.  Brush. 
J.  T.  Hodge. 
Loew. 

Golden 

do 

do. ........................ ... 

1.32 
1.35 

J.  T.  Hodge. 
Do. 

Torrey. 
Loew. 

Boulder 

^Hfe  i 

1.87 

1.67 
1.78 
1.45 

J.  T.  Hodge. 
Mallett 

1 

Otmnioon  T€ffion% 
Gimnison River 

UDromDabirre ......  ............... 

Eodlioh. 

*; 

CebolU  Creek 

£2k  MotmUHfU, 
Coal  Creek 

Do. 
Peale. 

B 

....  do  

Do. 

« 

8.00 
1.60 
4.00 

Do. 

41- 

do 

Do. 

4S! 

Do. 

43; 

Rnck  Creek      

Do. 

44 

0  Be  Jovfol  Creek 

1.74 

6.66 

P.  A.  Lowe. 

*  Plna  water. 


From  the  above-given  coal-assays  a  table  has  been  prepared,  giving 
the  average  percentages  of  constituents  from  each  locality.  Altbough 
the  data  available  are  at  best  too  meager,  the  average  may  indicate,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  general  quality  of  coal  occuring  at  each  particular 
locality. 


Locality. 


iBhns 

c«fcttM...i;.'.'; 

C-gloSpring. 

>wld«  ...'....*. 
fijWilson 

Bk  Moon  tains.. 


& 

&, 

as . 

I. 

a 

«  o  h 

^^« 

m 

S     2 

V 

Z*m 

«^  0 

> 

> 

►  O 

►  o.a 

< 

< 

< 

< 

1.346 

3.730 

61. 126 

30.677 

1.363 

a  668 

52.651 

30.991 

1.350 

a  890 

47.i'60 

41.7G0 

1.285 

5.090 

56. 053 

35.226 

1.325 

a  205 

4a  305 

35.357 

1.341 

13.165 

51.  989 

31.770 

1.2^0 

i:i.305 

50.340 

32.9.'»0 

1.633 

a  040 

7a  020 

ia250 

1.740 

2.757 

77.300 

13. 620 

If 


CO 

e 


4.473 

i.'s.ea 

9.  4U0 
3.6:t0 
7.132 
3.900 
3.405 
7.«73 
6.801 
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Leaving  out  tlie  Borface  Bpecimen  from  the  Dry  Arroya  and  tlie  poor 
specimeuB  from  StephenB  bank  {No.  d),  tbe  average  perceutage  of  ash 
iu  tbeTriDidad  coal  would  11.15  per  cent. 

A  total  average  taken  of  tbe  Colorado  coal,  esclndiDg  tbe  anthracite 
Tarieties  from  the  OuDnison  and  the  Elk  Moantains,  gives  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  tbeir  position  in  a  mineralogical  clasdificatioD.  The  sab-' 
joined  average  is  prepared  from  thirty-four  analyses: 

Specific  gravity :  1.325. 

Permt. 

Wafer 6.4J6 

Carbon,  fixed 52.617 

Volatile  maltur .  34.09S 

Ash a  835 

Id  contradiBtinctioQ  to'tbe  above  is  the  total  average  of  tbe  aothra- 
cite  coals,  pre^iared  from  ten  analyses,  all  tbat  were  available  at  the 
time  of  writing : 

Bpeci^e  gravity :  1.686. 

Pereenk 

Water 2.eaS 

Carbon,  fixed T.t,S30 

Volatile  matter 16.435 

Asb 6.9W 

From  tbe  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  specific  gravity 
varies  to  a  certain  extent  commensurate  with  the  increase  of  non-com- 
bustible component  parts.  Of  all  tbe  constituents  tbe  volatile  are  tbe 
most  constant  in  their  relative  proportion,  excepting  tbe  coal  from  tbe 
Onnnisop  and  the  Elk  Monutains.  Having  bat  comparatively  few 
analyses  from  each  locality,  the  table  showing  averages  has  not  tbe  same 
value  that  a  larger  number  would  have  given  it.  Ab  an  indication,  how- 
ever, serving  for  comparison,  it  may  answer.  In  tbe  United  States 
Geological  Report,  1873,  p.  112,  a  large  number  of  coal  analyses  will  be 
found,  furnishing  not  only  data  regarding  Colorado  coats,  bnc  also  from 
other  regions  where  they  occur  iu  formations  analogous  or  related  to 
those  treated  of  in  this  chapter. 

ISON-OEE. 

In  connection  with  the  coal-bearing  strata  we  find  at  Trinidad  a  vari- 
ety of  irouore  known  popularly  as  "kidney-ore."  At  other  localttiee, 
either  in  the  same  or  analogous  formations,  it  has  also  been  discovered, 
and  in  some  instances  utilized.  It  is  mainly  a  carbonate  of  iron,  associ- 
ated with  siljca,  silicate  of  alumina,  and  some  carbonates.  Upon  decom- 
position the  percentage  of  iron  increases,  through  tbe  loss  of  carbonic 
acid.  Generally  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  "fresb"  ore  is  small.  It 
occurs  in  tbe  shales  and  sandstones,  forming  more  or  less  irregolar,  bard, 
Dodnlar  coDcretions.  These  resist  atmospheric  influences  more  success- 
fully than  the  material  surrounding  tbem,  and  weather  out,  forming 
sometimes  deposits  not  unlike  those  of  river-drift. 

Two  specimens  were  taken  from  tbe  immediate  vicinity  of  coal-beds 
south  of  Trinidad.  No.l  was  "fresb";  eoIor,grey;  no  sign  of  decompo- 
sition. No.  2  was  decomposed,  color  reddish -brown,  easily  broken  with 
a  hammer.  It  formed  the  exterior  cmst  of  one  of  tbe  nodules,  the  inte- 
rior of  which  was  still  in  its  undecomposed  state. 

An  analyBis  for  iron  furnished  the  following  result : 

PerwDt  FercscDt. 

No.  1 :                                                                                                                         D  t. 

Iron  (calcoUted  as  metal) 4  7g  4  33 

Ko.2: 

Iron  (caloalated  aa  metal) 43.93  43.39 
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An  analysis  made  by  E.  M.  Kent*  of.a  specimen  of  this  "kidney-ore'' 
from  Golden  City  showed  the  following  constituents : 

Per  cent. 

Iron 41.3 

OxygcD 17.7 

GtDgne 27.8 

Water : 12.4 

Low 0.8 

100.00 

This  agrees  very  well  with  the  decomposed  specimen,  No.  2.  No 
doobt  No.  1  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  its  percentage  of  iron  would  be  but 
Ktllfe  increased  even  by  a  loss  of  certain  constituents  that  decomposition 
voald  effect. 

GEOLOGICAL  AGE  OF  THE  COAL  BEARING  GROUP. 

A  larpre  mass  of  literature  has  accumulated,  with  a  view  to  arrive  at 
a  final  determination  of  the  geological  age  of  the  coal-bearing  groups 
tbroDgbout  the  Bocky  Mountains.  I  do  not  propose  to  prepare  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  subject.  T  am  prevented  from  doing  this, 
all  the  more,  as  anything  I  could  state  with  reference  to  localities,  other 
than  those  of  Trinidad  and  Gallon  City,  I  should  be  forced  to  base  upon 
the  observations  of  others.  If  it  were  possible  that  a  survey  or  portion 
of  a  survey,  organized  for  this  especial  purpose,  could  visit  all  the  local- 
ities involved,  and  trace  distinctly  the  connections  between  each  region 
under  dispute,  it  would  require  but  a  comparatively  short  time  to  ar- 
rive at  a  final  conclusion;  one  that  would,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  to 
all  who  have  had  occasion  to  study  and  report  upon  the  '^Lignitic"  for- 
mations of  the  West. 

There  is  now  no  longer  room  for  any  doubt  that  we  have  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  coal  of  undisputable  Cretaceous  age.  On  the  Lower  Animas,t 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,!  on  Anthracite  Creek,§  and  a  number  of 
other  localities,  coal  has  been  observed  in  Colorado,  that  ranges,  in  geo- 
logical age,  from  the  upper  members  of  the  Dakota  to  the  Fox  Hills 
groops. 

These  all  occupy  their  relative,  well  defined  horizons,  determined  by 
patsontological  and  strati  graphical  evidence.  The  coal  from  these 
PToaps  is  found  to  be,  upon  analysis,  different  from  that  of  the  "  Lignitic'' 
group.  More  especially  is  this  difference  manifest  m  their  physical 
characteristics.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  coal  in  undoubted  Tertiary 
deposits  which  are  equally  well  determined  by  ample  evidence.  AJl 
that  coal-bearinff  series  of  sandstones  and  shales,  however,  in  the  region 
of  Trinidad  has  been,  together  with  others,  a  bone  of  contention.  It  is 
claimed  for  the  Cretaceous  and  for  the  Tertiary.  Both  views  are  argued 
on  the  strength  of  pala3ontological  evidence,  besides  other  apparently  sat- 
isfactory proof. 

From  a  study  of  the  case  as  it  now  stands,  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
^ew  that  includes  the  "  Lignitic"  group  of  Trinidad  in  the  Cretaceous. 
We  find,  at  the  base  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains,  tbat  the  Creta- 
ceous beds  occupy  a  position  far  diff'erent  from  that  of  original  deposition. 
We  have  seen  that  the  coal-bearing  strata  were  deposited  in  a  basin. 
They  comprise  a  group  entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the  adjoining 

•RepcTt  United  States  Geological  Exploration,  40th  Parallel,  lb70,  vol.  iii,  p.  48:5. 

tRHfiGrt  United  States  Geological  Survey,  lb74,  p.  223. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  175. 

♦  Ibid.,  176,  and  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1873,  p.  259. 
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ones  west  and  north.  Prof.  Lesqaereax  says :*  ^^ The  Lower  Lignitic  flora 
has  not  as  yet  a  single  species  identical  with  any  of  the  Cretaceous,  and 
even  very  few  have  a  distinct  relation  to  them.''  So  far  as  the  valae  of 
palseontological  evidence  is  concerned,  I  should  give  preference  to  in- 
terpretations derived  from  the  study  of  invertebrate  animals  and  plants, 
over  those  based  upon  the  occurrence  of  vertebrates.  lu  case  we  do 
even  find  the  persistence  of  some  Cretaceous  types  carried  up  into  the 
^'  Lignitic"  series,  this  will  prove  to  be  no  formidable  argument  in  favor 
of  Cretaceous  age.  The  very  fact  of  having  but  an  imperfect  represen- 
tation of  the  entire  series  of  the  geological  groups  on  any  one  conti* 
nent  has  given  rise  to  the  separation  into  conventional  ^^  formstiona.* 
Could  we  imagine  the  series  completed  and  every  missing  link  supplied 
on  one  continent,  we  would  probably  be  still  less  able  than  now  to  m* 
range  and  place  every  formation  into  a  pigeon-hole  prepared  for  its  re* 
ception.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  we  have  ill  the  case  of  the  ^*Lig* 
nitic"  group,  (I  restrict  myself  to  speaking  of  Trinidad  and  CauoD| 
where  I  have  made  personal  observations),  a  formation  analogous  to 
the  ''Wealden"  of  Europe.  For  a  long  time  there  was  much  doubt  as 
to  the  position  of  the  latter  in  the  geological  scale,  until,  upon  palieon* 
tological  and  litbological  evidence,  it  was  decided  to  be  Po«^  Jurassic--* 
Pre  Cretaceous.  Taking  the  same  ground  with  reference  to  the  **  Lignitic* 
group,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  it  Post-Cretaceous^  and  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  well  developed  the  characteristics  that 
we  require  of  our  North  American  Eocene,  I  call  it  Prc-Tertiary.  In  the 
Keport  of  1873,  p.  349, 1  have  regarded  the  Coal-Measures  at  Caiioa 
as  a  ^'transition"  series,  and  I  find  additional  proof  of  the  position  there 
taken,  in  the  region  of  Trinidad,  t 

Professor  Stevenson  f  includes  the  Lignitic  beds  of  both  Caiion  and 
Trinidad  in  the  Cretaceous.  He  regards  them  merely  as  an  amplifica- 
tion of  Cretaceous  No.  5,  laying  all  possible  stress  upon  the  "  rusty  yel- 
low sandstone"  of  that  horizon.  He  states  (p.  25)  that  "in  Colorado 
the  fossils  of  No.  5  are  nsually  absent  from  the  lower  sandstones,  so  that 
the  Lignitic  group  appears  to  rest  directly  upon  the  shales  of  the  Middle 
Cretaceous."  With  the  exception  of  the  word  "  appears,"  I  agree  in  this 
with  Professor  Stevenson.  At  Trinidad  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  extensive  series  of  shales  and  sandstones  does  rest  "  directly 
upon  the  shales  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous"  (Colorado  group).  From 
these  latter  we  pass  up  through  a  characteristically  uniform  Kuccessioo 
of  strata,  until,  480  feet  above  the  shales, *we  find  the  first  coal.  Instead 
of  assuming  that  the  fossils  of  Cretaceous  No.  5  are '' usually  absent 
from  the  lower  sandstones,"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only 
the  fossils,  but  No.  5  itself  is  absent.  It  is  scarcely  ever  possible  to  find 
even  a  limited  district  where  some  member  of  the  "  standard"  succes* 
sion  of  geological  strata  is  not  wanting.  Wherever,  then,  it  is  im|K)ssi* 
ble  to  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  existence  of  such  missing  strataiOi 
it  is  not  only  admissible,  but  necessary,  to  regard  the  succession  as  in* 
complete.  All  the  more  is  this  the  case  when  we  have  (as  in  the  Trini* 
dad  region)  an  area  of  more  than  700  square  miles  over  which  to  extend 
our  investigations.  It  is  certainly  the  most  aggravating  obstinacy  in  a 
sandstone  to  appear  over  so  large  an  extent  ot  couutry,  unaccompanied 
by  theiossils  that  it  elsewhere  usually  carries. 

In  the  Trinidad  region  I  consider  the  Cretaceous  members  above  the 

*  United  States  Geological  Survey  Bulletin,  5,  II  ser.,  187(>,  p.  24.3. 
tConiijare  Bulletin  United  States  Geological  Survey,  No.  5,  second  series,  JanuaxT 
8,  1^570,  p.  402.  ^  ^ 

t  Paper  read  before  the  American  Phliosophical  Society  Jane  18, 187{>. 
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Uiddle  Cretaceous  shales  as  wanting.  In  case  they  did  exist  there,  then 
ir  might  become  a  difficult  matter  to  draw  the  line  of  separation  between 
Cretaceous  and  Post- Cretaceous. 


I 


VOLCANIC  ROCKS. 

Volcanic  formations  are  but  very  sparingly  represented  in  the  district 
of  which  this  chapter  treats.  Station  126,  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Ca- 
nadian, is  located  on  a  small  outcrop  of  trachyte,  a  remnant  of  the  for- 
merly extensive  mass  farther  southwest.  From  there  the  trachyte 
flowed  down  upon  the  Post-Cretaceous  beds,  covering  a  large  portion  of 
them.  Gradual  erosion,  however,  carried  away  the  volcanic  beds,  Hitd 
ouce  more  exposed  the  underlying  sandstones  and  shales,  .save  at  ^^uch 
places  where,  for  local  reasons,  small  portions  were  suffered  to  remain. 
Id  the  northern  region  of  the  area  dikes  traverse  the  sandstones  and 
shales,  having  had  an  origin,  probably,  synchronous  with  those  of  the 
Spanish  Peaks.  They  reach  into  the  Post-Cretaceous  group  but  for  a 
short  distance  only.  Dikes  of  the  entire  region  have  been  described  in 
Chapter  I,  and  the  same  characteristics  there  given,  the  same  metamor- 
phosing influences  quoted,  hold  good  wherever  they  occur  in  the  Lig- 
uitic  group. 

DBIFT. 

No  large  drift  areas  were  found  in  this  section  of  country.  If  we  ex- 
clude the  western  edge  of  Stonewall  Valley  and  its  southern  continua- 
tion, there  will  be  but  few  localities  lelt  where  drift  occurs.  The  phys- 
ical character  of  the  rocks  composing  hills  and  bluffs  is  such  that  ero- 
sion by  water  will  be  productive  of  clay  and  finely  separated  detritus 
rather  than  voluminous  drilt.  Wherever  the  character  of  a  valley  has 
permitted  it,  we  find  in  consequence  of  this  peculiarity  a  depositor  soil. 
Thi8  is  turned  to  good  account  at  some  places  on  the  Purgatorio  drain- 
age, where  farms,  worked  by  Mexicans,  testify  to  the  richness  of  the 
allavium.  Comparable  with  the  lower  San  Juan  drainage,  we  find  that 
the  valleys  are  most  frequently  narrow,  with  steep  sides,  a  form  that  is 
incident  to  the  ready  disintegration  of  the  slopes  inclosing  it. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  the  conclusion  I  propose  to  present  in  a  concise  manner  such  de- 
ductions as  may  have  been  made  from  the  facts  observed  in  the  district 
which  is  the  subject  of  thh  report.  Inasmuch  as  both  the  districts  of 
1^73  and  1874  adjoin  the  one  treated  of  above,  it  is  possible  to  state 
with  more  clearness  and  a  fuller  understanding,  the  purport  of  gener- 
alizations resulting  from  the  season's  observations.  Where  we  have 
l^rjie  areas  of  one  single  formation  (as  is  the  case  in  this  instance)  it 
Vecomes  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  arrive  at  definite  conclu- 
sions when  the  examination  of  such  areas  is  restricted  to  a  portion 
only.  In  order,  therefore,  to  complete  the  synopsis,  references  will  be 
ina4le  to  the  adjoining  districts  wherever  that  may  appear  desirable. 
It  {seenis  best  to  discuss  the  characteristics  of  each  formation  in  a  suc- 
cession based  upon  their  geological  age,  thus  facilitating  allusions  to 
otieor  the  oiher,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  a  definite  classification. 
I  regret  tbat  much  must  still  remain  incomplete,  owing  to  the  want  of  in- 
f<>nDation  as  regards  the  more  minute  details  of  many  localities.  Could 
i^ey  be  supplied,  the  ultimate  results  obtained  would  be  by  far  more  sat- 
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isfactory.    This  is  particularly  the  case  with  reference  to  the  early  geo- 
logical history  of  Sail  Luis  Valley. 

Metamorphics, — Rocks  belongiug  to  this  group  crop  oat  in  but  two  re- 
gious,iQ  the  Saugre  de  Gristo  and  the  Sawatch  Bauges.    In  the  former 
they  occupy  a  central  position,  being  flanked  on  either  side  by  sedimen- 
tary or  by  volcanic  formations.    In  their  structure  they  resemble  sedi- 
mentary beds  at  some  places,  but  at  others  any  similarity  that  might  be 
so  construed  is  too.  much  obliterated  to  admit  of  direct  comparison. 
Wherever  their  character  is  such  as  to  permit  speaking  of  their  ^<  strata,^ 
it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  agfree  in  their  relations  with  the  overly- 
ing, unchanged  sedimentary  beds.    This  we  find  to  be  the  case  more 
])articularly  on  the  western  slope  of  the  range.    Following  the  meta- 
morphic  outcrops  northward,  we  establish  a  connection  with  those  oc- 
curring on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  it  is  there  that  we  obtain  a  clew  as 
to  their  origin.    In  the  report  of  1873  (p.  308)  Silurian  beds  identified 
by  ibssils  and  geoguostic  position  have  been  described  a«  overlying  the 
granite  of  the  immediate  Arkansas  region.    In  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Sangre  de  Oristo  Range,  however,  they  disappear  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hunt's  Peak.    South  of  that  it  may  be  observed  that  the  metamorphie 
rocks  change.     Instead  of  an  unbroken  series  of  granite,  we  find 
schists,  gneissic,  micaceous,  and  cbloritic,  showing  evidence  of  having 
been  subjected  to  very  intense  metamorphosing  influences.    At  Mosco 
Pass  the  number  of  varieties  reaches  its  maximum,  continuing  south- 
ward into  the  Blanca  group.    Ko  Silurian  whatever  is  found  in  the 
southern  extension  of  the  range.    The  general  lithological  character  of 
the  rocks  agrees  with  that  observed  farther  north,  but  differs  from  that 
of  the  Arkansas  vicinity.    Considering  the  conformabllity  of  younger 
formations  with  the  Silurian  strata  on  that  river,  and  considering 
furtbermore   the   conformabllity   metamorphic   strata  show  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  Silurian,  at  the  s<ame  time  noting  the  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  lithological  character  of  these  strata,  south  of  the 
Silurian  outcrops,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  metamorphio 
rocks  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  represent  the  original  Silurian 
l>eds.    By  following  the  dips  and  general  courses  of  the  strikes,  and 
comparing  them  with  those  of  the  superincumbent,  younger  strata,  the 
similarity  of  arrangement  between  the  two  expresses  itself  very  defi- 
nitely. 

In  the  Sawatch  Range  the  metamorphic  outcrop  is  not  so  extensive, 
but  of  great  interest.  In  Chapter  III  mention  has  been  made  of  its  strat« 
igrsiphieal  conditions,  as  well  as  of  its  lithological  character.  Granite, 
coarsegrained,  with  a  flesh-colored  feldspar,  forms  the  higher  members 
of  the  group,  overlying  pure  quartzites,  and  quart zites  gradually  merg* 
iug  into  micaceous  and  gneissic  schists.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the 
same  relative  position  that  was  observed  in  the  Quartzite  Mountains 
during  the  preceding  year.  This  might  point  to  the  fact  of  the  two 
having  been  formed  by  the  metamorphosis  of  at  least  similarly  arranged 
if  not  identical  beds.  It  is  a  noticeable  feature,  that  none  of  the  older 
formations  occur  along  the  western  base  of  the  range,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  determine.  From  the  character  of  the  younger  ones  (Creta- 
ceous and  Post-Cretaceous)  it  must  be  inferred  that  if  they  exist  there, 
it  is  at  considerable  depth.  In  the  Quartzite  Mountains  we  have  defi- 
nite observations,*  showing  the  metamorphic  granite  and  a  portion  of  the 
nnderlying  schists  and  quartzites  to  have  been  formed  by  an  alteration 
of  the  Silurian,  and,  in  part,  Devonian  strata.    This  same  origin  I  as- 
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same  for  the  group  exposed  at  station  94.  Between  the  two  outcrops 
lies  an  intervening  distance  of  85  miles,  that  afi'ords  no  clew  to  any  con- 
nection, either  in  former  periods  or  at  the  present  time,  below  the  sur- 
lace.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  make  any  assertions  relative  to  an 
identity  of  the  two  groups  as  regards  age,  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  connection  formerly  existed,  mainly  following,  perhaps,  the  con- 
tinental divide,  and  that  the  present  high  altitude  of  the  volcanic  beds 
in  the  Sawatch  Range  is  due  to  such  connection.  In  speaking  of  the 
volcanic  area  below,  a  synopsis  of  the  metamorphic  outcrops  occurring 
TTithin  its  limits  will  be  given,  with  a  view  to  presenting  the  former 
hypsometric  conditions  as  far  as  possible. 

S^arhoniferoxis. — In  the  districts  of  1873  and  1874  the  Lower  Carbon- 
iiifous  strata  reached  a  good  development.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
Arkansas  and  along  the  Animas  they  were  found  containing  character- 
istic fossils.  A  small  area  only  shows  an  exposure  of  the  same  in  our 
present  section.  On  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Trinchera  Peak,  the  strata 
are  found  thai  belong  to  this  formation.  They  do  not  correspond  en- 
tirely with  those  observed  elsewhere,  evidently  having  be«n  subjected 
to  metamorphosing  influences.  In  geognostic  position  they  are  parallel 
to  the  lower  group  exposed  on  the  west  side  of  the  Animas,*  but  their 
sandstones  are  changed  into  a  quartzitic  variety,  their  shales  into 
argillites,  hard  and  brittle.  Above  them  a  blue  limestone  generally 
occurs,  containing  fossils  that  denote  its  age.t  This  was  not  observed 
iu  the  range,  unless,  indeed,  the  limestones  found  in  Sangre  de  Cristo 
and  Indian  Passes  should  represent  it.  They,  however,  show  beds  of 
the  same  sandstone  on  either  side,  so  that  they  were  regarded  as  inter- 
strata  rather  than  as  this  lower  group.  It  is  possible  that  the  contor- 
tions to  which  all  the  strata  were  subjected  at  those  localities  have 
rendered  the  position  they  now  occupy  a  relatively  abnormal  one. 
Keaching  a  very  considerable  thickness  and  playing  an  important  part 
in  the  structure  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range,  is  the  red  Carboniferous 
.sandstone.  It  generally  rests  upon  the  metamorphics,  having  assumed 
a  similar  position  at  the  northern  end  of.  the  range.  On  either  side  ot 
the  summit  it  dips  off  toward  the  valleys,  forming  only  at  one  point, 
station  21  of  1873,  the  summit  itself.  On  the  Arkansas  this  group  was 
first  noticed,  and  from  its  geognostic  position  referred  to  the  Carbon- 
iterous.  During  1875  the  ground  then  taken  was  vindicated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  undoubted  Carboniferous  fossils  in  interstrata  of  limestone  at 
three  localities.  Besides  this.  Carboniferous  plants  were  found  in  the 
5anilstx)ne  proper.  During  the  Cretaceous  period  the  beds  belonging 
to  this  group  must  already  have  occupied  the  elevated  position  in  which 
we  find  them  at  present,  thus  debarring  that  younger  formation  from 
entering  the  western  country  beyond.  It  is  highly  probable  that  sub- 
sequent local  disturbances  have  produced  the  minor  plications  and  folds 
we  observe,  but  the  general  position  of  the  sandstone  strata  was  deter- 
mined at  many  points  before  the  advent  of  the  later  Cretaceous  waters, 
althoagh  at  others  they  are  perfectly  conformable.  During  the  Carbon- 
iferous period  this  sandstone  must  have  formed  a  beach  for  a  very  long 
time,  invaded  every  now  and  then  by  the  waters  that  deposited  the 
hinestoues.  It  is  owing  to  this  temporary  invasion  that  we  find  them 
to  be  of  local  occurrence  only,  and  not  forming  constant  geognostic 
horizons.  As  the  latest  action'these  sandstones  have  taken  in  the  geo- 
Mcril  history  of  the  region,  we  may  regard  the  furnishing  of  drift  in 
San  Luis  Valley.    Consequent  upon  being  subjected  to  the  repeated 

*  Tnited  States  Oeolofjical  Report  l?-74,  p.  214. 

t  United  States  Geoloj;ical  Report  1873,  p.  311 ;  Report  1ST4,  p.  216. 
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and  long-continued  action  of  water,  the  drift  there  has  not  preserved 
the  characteristic  red  color  that  may  elsewhere  be  observed  in  still 
more  recent  deposits.  The  clay,  which  contains  the  coloring-matter, 
has  been  gradually  washed  away,  or  has  been  so  distributed  that  it 
can  no  longer  have  any  effect  upon  the  general  coloring  of  the  drift, 
which  now  appears  as  greyish-brown. 

It  is  possible,  upon  cursory  examination  only^  to  mistake  these  red 
Carboniferous  beds  for  the  '^red  beds"  of  Mesozoic  age.  As  character- 
istics, however,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  latter  show  greater  inten- 
sity of  coloring,  greater  tendency  to  weather  in  steep  blufb,  and  more 
interstrata  of  reddish-white  or  pure  white  sandstones.  Furthermore, 
they  are  comparatively  rarely  met  with  within  the  limits  of  the  high 
mountains,  occurring  mainly  along  their  borders.  An  examination  as 
to  lithological  features  will  disclose  the  fact,  that  generally  the  Meso- 
zoic beds  show  a  more  abundant  supply  of  clay  in  the  sandstones,  as 
well  as  more  interstrata  of  bright  red  shales  and  shaly  marls. 

Jura- Trias, — This  group  is  represented  at  but  one  locality  in  our  dis- 
trict. Extending  southward  along  the  Front  Bange,  it  curves  around 
the  southern  end  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains.  A  short  distance  west 
of  the  main  peak  of  that  spur  the  characteristic  ^^red  beds"  no  loug&n 
appear.  It  differs  in  nothing  here  from  the  analogous  occurrences  &r- 
ther  north. 

Cretaceous. — Three  groups  rei^esent  the  Cretaceous  formation  in  oar 
district — the  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Fox  Hills.  Owing  to  considerable 
changes,  both  in  vertical  dimensions  and  in  the  lithological  character  of 
the  strata,  as  well  as  in  the  fossils,  it  was  impossible  to  apply  the  former 
division  into  five  groups.  It  is  but  natural  that,  where  large  areas  in- 
tervene, as  in  this  instance,  very  decided  changes  should  take  place, 
altering  the  general  arrangement  and  detail-features  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  former  scale  is  no  longer  applicable.  By  classifying  the  forma- 
tion, as  above  stated,  we  have  been  able  to  carry  out  successfully  a  di- 
vision that  is  perfectly  natural  for  that  region,  and  .have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognizing  the  horizons  established. 

Along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Lower  Sangre  de  Cristo  Bange  the  typ- 
ical upturning  of  Cretaceous  beds  against  the  slope  of  the  mountaiDs 
could  again  be  observed.  In  this  case  it  was  rather  extreme,  inasmoch 
as  the  older  Carboniferous  strata  several  times  were  noticed  to  rest  upon 
the  Dakota  sandstones.  No  trace  of  the  Jura-Trias  was  seen  to  occnr 
between  the  Carboniferous  and  the  Cretaceous,  as  is  the  case  along  tbe 
foot  of  the  Front  Bange.  There  seems  to  me  no  doubt  that  the  np- 
turning  of  the  Cretaceous  edges  is  due  to  the  rise  of  the  main  Bocky 
Mountains  at  some  time  during  the  Tertiary  period.  This  view  has  been 
veiy  ably  presented  and  sustained  by  Dr.  Peale.*  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  to  account  for  the  uniformity  of  the  upturn  observed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  many  miles.  As  I  have  expressed  myself  in  the  report  of  1S73, 
I  hold  that  the  elevation  took  place  along  certain  lines  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  in  the  entire  mass  of  mountains,  and  we  can  thereby  explain 
an  apparent  contradiction,  when  we  do  not  find  the  corresponding  effect 
on  both  sides  of  a  range.  No  Cretaceous  waters  penetrated  westward 
through  any  opening  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Bange.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  small  local  deposits  belonging  to  the  Miocene,  we  find  no  sedi- 
mentary beds  younger  than  the  Carboniferous  until  we  arrive  at  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sawatch  Bange.  From  there  south wiurd  the  young- 
est Mesozoic  and  the  Cenozoic  formations  set  in.    It  is  here  more  par- 

*  American  Jouroal  of  Science  and  Arts,  April,  1677,  p.  172. 
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ticnlarly,  on  tbe  northern  drainage  of  the  San  Juan,  that  the  classifica- 
tion above  given  finds  its  most  complete  application.  Descriptions  of 
each  gioap  are  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter,  Trhich  is  devoted  to  that 
region.  Viewing  the  entire  system,  both  Cretaceous  and  the  overlying 
Tertiary,  as  a  whole,  we  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Cretaceous  inland 
sea,  that  gradually  filled  with  the  material  carried  to  it  by  the  streams 
torn  which  it  obtained  its  waters.  Soon  after  the  filling  process  was 
completed,  in  part  only,  vegetation  sprang  up  on  the  dry  land  thus 
formed.  Lopal  deposits  of  coal,  that  frequently,  however,  extend  for  a 
uamber  of  miles,  indicate  the  boundaries  of  the  former  land.  Lakes, 
probably  of  shallow  depth  only,  separated  the  various  regions  of  land. 
While  depositing  near  their  center  the  shales  and  marls,  the  proximity 
of  sandy  shores  caused  these  latter  to  change  and  become  sandstones. 
This  phenomenon  at  present  greatly  impedes  the  progress  of  a  strati- 
graphical  geologist,  who  is  accustomed  to  trace  each  individual  bed  as 
SQch,  like  the  contour  of  a  map.  We  cannot,  therefore,  place  too  much 
reliance  upon  the  recurrence  of  strata  in  a  formation  of  this  character. 
ETentually  the  rise  of  the  mountains  drained  the  regions  south  of  them, 
and,  flowing  off^  the  water  began  to  cut  many  narrow  valleys  and  canons 
thioagh  the  rapidly-yielding  material.  Subsequent  erosion,  aided  per- 
haps by  seismic  action  during  the  volcanic  period,  increased  the  depth 
of  these  canons,  without  adding  much  to  their  width.  Local  disturbances 
have  produced  effects  which  were  taken  advantage  of  by  flowing  water, 
and  we  now  find  valleys  where  they  would  certainly  not  be  expected, 
were  it  not  that  displacements  gave  the  first  impulse  to  their  formation. 

Po«t-Cr«tao«M«.— Chapter  five  has  been  devoted  to  this  group,  and 
there  are  stated  the  essential  reasons  why  the  ^'  Lignitic"  series  should 
not  be  included  either  in  the  older  Cretaceous  or  the  younger  Tertiary. 
Regarding  the  successions  of  geological  ^'  periods"  from  an  evolutionary 
stand-poiat,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  transition,  almost  imperceptible, 
80  far  as  organic  remains  are  concerned,  from  one  '^  formation"  to  the 
other.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  entire  series,  as  compiled  from  the  lim- 
ited knowledge  that  we  now  have  of  the  earth's  surface  and  superficial 
fracture,  is  broken  very  often .  on  each  continent.  We  find  not  only 
very  abrupt- changes  in  the  character  of  the  strata,  but  in  the  faunal 
remains,  as  we  pass  from  one  "  formation  "  to  another.  Forms  that  we 
have  become  familiar  with  in  the  Jura  cease  to  exist  in  the  Cretaceous, 
while  new  species  and  genera  are  supplied  in  their  stead.  Unless  we 
choose  to  accept  the  hypothesis  of ''  catastrophes,"  we  must  assume  that 
at  tbe  point  of  observation  the  formation  producing  a  transition  that 
elifflinates  abrupt  termination  and  beginning  is  wanting.  When  we  do 
find  it,  however,  we  shall  expect  to  see  that  forms  of  both  the  older  and 
younger  formations  to  which  it  is  allied  will  be  perpetuated  therein.  A 
case  of  such  a  transition-formation  the  Post-Cretaceous  "Lignitic" 
group  offers  us.  Instead  of  forcing  it  into  the  Cretaceous  or  Tertiary, 
with  neither  of  which  the  group  fully  agrees,  I  deem  it  more  in  con- 
formity with  geological  science  of  the  present  day,  and  certainly  more 
eoDvenient  for  dassificatory  purposes,  to  regard  it  as  an  independent 
formation,  representing  a  transition  from  the  Cretaceous  to  the  Tertiary. 

Tertiary, — ^The  lowest  member  of  this  formation  that  we  find  repre- 
seoted  in  our  district  is  the  Wasatch  group.  On  the  Lower  Animas  the 
Paerco  marls  of  Cope  set  in,  overlying  the  Fox  Hills  beds.  Wanting  here, 
wvery  impe^ectly  developed,  is  the  Lignitic  series  proper.  Above  the 
loarla  massive  beds  of  sandstone  set  in,  continuing  southward  for  a 
loDg  distance.  We  did  not  travel  far  enough  in  that  direction  to 
obeerve  the  fossiliferous  variegated  beds  above  them.    In  Chapter 
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IV,  the  views  of  Professor  dewberry  are  given,  anxl  issue  is  taken 
with  hitn  as  regards  the  age  of  the  entire  group.  But  little  can  be  said 
of  the  series,  as  our  work  did  not  carry  us  far  enough  to  correlate  it 
thoroughly  with  over-  as  well  as  under  lying  strata.  It  can  be  said, 
however,  that  it  is  entirely  conformable  with  the  Fox  Hills.  The 
general  character  of  the  country  is  one  that  agrees  fully  with  the  litho- 
logical  constitution  of  the  beds,  and  very  similar  to  that  produced  by 
the  same  formation  at  other  localities.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
southern  extension  could  not  have  been  followed  sufficiently  far  to  prove 
of  interest  palreontologically.  From  the^Bvidence  obtained'  by  Professor 
Cope  farther  south,  and  the  negative  evidence  in  our  own  district,  thej* 
is  scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  the  position  assigned  to  this  group  at  the 
base  of  the  Tertiary  is  the  correct  one.  Room  is  left  for  doubt  only  by 
the  absence  of  fossils.  Our* march  through  that  region  was  necessarily 
a  hurried  one,  and  but  little  time  could  be  spent  at  any  particular  local- 
ity. Had  we  been  able  to  make  investigations  more  in  detail,  we  proba- 
bly should  have  found  our  conclusions  sustained  by  palieontological  evi- 
dence. 

Volcanic  roclcs, — Of  these  we  have  essentially  three  groups  in  our  dis- 
trict: (1)  the  trachorheites,  (2)  the  porphyritic  trachytes,  and,  (3)  the 
basaltic  group.  The  first  covers  large  areas,  extending  in  Southern 
Colorado  in  one  unbroken  mass  over  about  7,000  square  miles.  This 
great  deposit  I  had  occasion  to  study  during  three  successive  years;.  It 
was  found  to  be,  lithologically  and  geognostically  speaking,  of  great  ani- 
formity.  In  1874  I  found  a  region  which  bore  evidence  of  having  been 
the  main  point  of  outflow,  for  at  least  a  very  large  portion  of  the  vol- 
canic material.*  Neither  in  1873  nor  1875  was  any  other  locality  found 
that  could  at  all  be  considered  as  having  been  at  one  time  the  center 
from  which  large  areas  were  overflowed  by  the  volcanic  material. 
Throughout  the  region  of  the  XJncompahgre  Mountains  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  locality  above  mentioned)  the  trachorheites  show  a  regular 
stratification,  on  a  grand  scale,  however.  At  many  points  the  single 
strata  or  *'  flows"  can  be  traced  for  miles,  or,  if  not  traced,  can  be 
recognized  by  their  lithological  character.  The  present  position  of  well- 
determined  volcanic  strata  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  theory  which 
claims  a  gradual  rise  of  the  mountain  ranges  since  the  cessation  of  the 
earlier  volcanic  activity.  We  find  on  high  ranges,  on  peaks  reaching  an 
elevation  of  14,000  feet  above  sealevel,  the  strata  as  distinctly  marked 
as  6,000  feet  lower  down.  We  can  scarcely  assume  that  the  region  of 
outflow  was  at  one  time  sO  high  that  it  occuined  a  sufficiently  elevated  po- 
sition to  send  its  flows  for  a  distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  where 
they  now  are  found  at  an  altitude  over  12,000  feet.  It  is  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that,  at  the  period  of  the  massive  eruption,  the  ranges  now 
composed  of  trachorheites  were  lower,  and  have,  since  that  time,  changed 
their  absolute  elevation.  During  the  outflows  the  suiface  of  the  country 
was  already  corrugated,  as  is  shown  by  the  outcrops  of  underlying  met- 
amorphic  rocks.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed  that  the  volcanic 
material  had  been  the  agent  producing  a  metamorphosis,  which  now  we 
would  find  at  places  best  adapted  for  exposures.  Ample  evidence  has 
been  obtained,  however,  more  particularly  along  the  northern  border  of 
the  Quartzite  Mountains,  that  whatever  local  influence  the  hot  lavas  of 
that  period  may  have  had,  they  have  not  been  productive  of  any  exten- 
sive metamorphosis  of  older  formation.  Wherever  shales  and  sand- 
stones have  been  found  in  immediate  contact  with  the  volcanic  rocks, 

*  Comp.  Report  United  States  Oeolofpcal  Survey,  1874,  p.  208. 
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aD  alteration  of  the  former  has  generally  been  observed.  This,  however, 
is  invariably  local,  confined  to  narrow  limits  vertically.  Were  it  possi- 
ble to  make  examination  below  the  present  snrface  of  the  trachorheites, 
we  coold,  no  donbt,  reproduce  a  comparatively  accurate  picture  of  the 
configuration  of  the  country  before  the  period  of  eruption.  Natural 
agents  have  furnished  us  with  too  limited  a  number  of  outcrops  to 
form  any  but  the  most  general  idea  as  to  the  distribution  of  ranges  and 
valleys  at  that  time.  It  can  scarcely  even  be  made  out  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  where  the  largest  masses  of  mountains  or  hills,  now  covered, 
were  to  be  found.  So  much  is  certain,  however,  that  the  Quartzite 
Mountains  were  then  already  too  high  to  be  invaded  by  the  flowing 
lavas,  and  that  they  were  the  highest  group  of  the  entire  region.  To- 
ward the  north  they  sloped  off  in  ridges,  that  now  appear  as  isolated 
outcrops  of  metamorphic  rocks.  At  the  southern  end  of  the  Sawatch 
Eange  we  find  another  locality  that  must  have  been  too  high  (station 
9i)  for  the  trachorheites  to  cover  with  any  heavy  beds.  Possibly  that 
and  the  Quartzite  Mountains  were  in  connection  at  the  time;  if  so, 
there  existed  a  low  depression  in  the  region  where  now  Pagosa  Peak 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  13,000  feet. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  this  region  is  the  trachytic  conglom- 
erate occurring  with  such  great  regularity  along  the  north  and  south- 
western edge  of  the  volcanic  area.  It  is  directly  included  between  two 
series  of  trachorheitic  flows,  and  is  composed  entirely  of  material  orig- 
inating from  the  lower.  Evidently  the  conglomerate  was  deposited  by 
water  that  flowed  over  the  trachorheites,  as  its  composition  fully  proves. 
Whether  it  was  deposited  into  water  might  seem  doubtful,  considering 
the  absence  of  all  animal  remains.  Structural  character,*however,  ad- 
mits of  no  doubt  that  it  was  deposited*  into  either  gently-mofing  or  still 
water,  more  probably  the  former.  It  seems,  judging  from  the  physical 
character  of  the  conglomerate,  that  its  deposition  must  have  taken  place 
during  a  comi)aratively  short  period  of  time.  Comparing  the  eruption 
of  all  this  volcanic  material  with  phenomena  observed  in  connection  with 
active  volcanoes  of  the  present  time,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose, 
that  at  certain  stages  of  the  expulsion  of  lava,  bowlders,  fragments,  and 
**a8hy"  lava  were  ejected.  In  reality,  we  do  find  deposits  that  very 
closely  resemble  the  "  ash  "  from  existing  volcanoes.  If  this  was  the 
case,  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  the  waters  flowing  over  the 
hardened  lava  to  remove  in  a  short  time  a  vast  amount  of  material, 
which  was  then  deposited  at  the  places  most  favorably  situated. 

As  to  the  origin  of  this  mass  of  volcanic  rocks,  I  have  no  occasion  to 
change  the  suggestion  made*  three  years  ago.  Although  I  am  noj}  at 
present  able  to  prove  conclusively  the  hypothesis  that  we  have  in  the 
trachorheites  nothing  but  a  highly-fused  granite,  the  entire  habitiLS  of 
the  formation,  and  the  constancy  of  its  constituents  shown  upon  ulti- 
mate analysis,  are  so  characteristic,  and  so  closely  agree  with  observa- 
tions on  Archaean  groups,  that  I  cannot  otherwise  than  regard  the  view 
formerly  expressed  as  correct  in  the  main.  Dr.  Oscar  Loewf  says: 
"Here  (Burro  Mountains^  i\r.  Mex,)  the  rock  {rhyolite)  exhibits  a  close 
relation  to  the  granite  which  it  overlies,  inasmuch  as  it  incloses  semi- 
fused  fragments  of  the  latter.  Moreover,  we  can  trace  quite  distinctly 
the  effects  of  various  degrees  of  heat  upon  masses  of  feldspar,  which 
have,  in  some  instances,  assumed  a  glassy  appearance ;  extensive  veins 
of  quartz  also  penetrate  the  rhyolite.  From  this  it  would  appear  that 
^e  here  have  a  granite  with  partial  transformation  into  a  rhyolite." 

"Report  United  States  Geolofncal  Sanrey  1873,  p.  350. 

tExplorations  aod  Surveys  West  of  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  vol.  iii,  1875,  p.  C41. 
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J 

ANCIENT  GLACIERS  IX  SOUTHERN  COLORADO. 


In  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Report,  1874,  p.  192, 
7  evidence  of  ancient  glaciers  has  been  mentioned  as  existing  near  station 

38  of  1874,  and  near  station  23  of  1874  (Monnt  Oso).     At  the  for- 
t  mer  place  the  glaciers  were  small,  moving  parallel  to  each  other  over  a 

]j  gently-sloping  bench  abont  at  timber-line  (11,800  feet).     Polished  and 

^  grooved  rocks,  erratic  bowlders  carried  for  several  miles  in  a  westerly 

direction,  and  the  presence  of  numerous  small  shallow  ponds  denote  the 
existence  of  moving  ice  at  that  point,  in  former  times.  Were  it  possible 
to  traverse  that  wild  section  of  country  as  thoroughly  as  might  be  de- 
sired, I  have  no  doubt  that  numerous  other  indications  of  glacial  action 
could  be  observed.  The  locality  in  question  is  at  the  western  edge  of 
that  high  group  of  mountains  which  has  received  the  name  of  Qoartzite 
Mountains.  Deep  caiions,  almost  impassable,  cut  down  into  the  hard 
metamorphio  quartzite  and  schist  rock,  and  are  slowly  worn  still 
deeper  by  the  swift  currents  of  streams  carrying  comparatively  very 
large  quantities  of  water.  Fog  and  rain,  accompanied  by  low  tem- 
peratures, are  abundant  there,  even  during  the  hottest  portion  of  the 
year.  This,  then,  is  a  region  singularly  well  adapted  to  the  formation 
1  and  existence  of  glaciers.    The  hard,  smooth  sides  of  the  rock,  wher- 

V  ever  it  is  free  from  d&/ri8j  the  deep  canons,  into  which  the  rays  of  a 

I  warming  sun  rarely  penetrate,  and  the  unusually  large  amount  of  precipi- 

tated moisture,  are  all  circumstances  that  combine  favorably  for  the  early 
freezing  and  late  thawing  of  accumulated  masses  of  snow  and  ice.  In  the 
caiions  themselves,  at  the  headquarters  of  Rio  Yallecito,  the  polishing  and 
striation  of  the  rocks  inpositu  may  be  observed.  Both  those  forming  the 
base  and  those  forming  the  slopes  show  the  evidence  of  having  been  sub- 
jected to  the  process  of  erosion  by  moving  ice,  carrying  with  it  pebbles 
and  bowlders.  Descending  with  that  tributary  of  Lime  Greek  where  we 
.  have  first  noticed  the  language,  written  by  glaciers,  and  descending  still 
farther  into  the  valley  of  the  Animas,  the  indications  that,  at  a  higher 
elevation,  admitted  of  no  doubt,  become  more  and  more  indistinct. 
Granite  lies  exposed  in  positUj  the  rounded  appearance  of  its  surface 
strikingly  reminding  of  the  classical  <^  roches  inoutonnieff\  but  owing  to 
the  peculiar  physical  condition  of  this  granite  (coarse-grained,  with  the 
mica  and  feldspar  approximately  in  one  plane),  it  would  be  possible  that 
such  forms  might  result  without  the  aid  of  moving  ice,  or  even  flowing 
water.    Frost  and  other  atmospheric  agents   could  readily  produce 
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the  effect  there  observed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evenness  of  the  val- 
ley, tlie  presence  of  shallow  lakes,  and  the  long-continued  appearance 
of  this  granite,  in  the  same  manner,  strongly  argae  for  the  acceptance 
of  glacial  action  in  having  thus  shaped  its  surface.  Granite  decom- 
posing as  readily  as  the  one  in  question  does  would  not  retain  striation 
for  the  same  length  of  time  as  either  the  hard  quartzite  or  the  schists 
would,  and  it  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  the  more  positive  evi- 
dences of  moving  ice  may  have  been  obliterated  by  the  never-ceasing 
activity  of  atmospheric  influences.  Traveling  farther  toward  the  south, 
the  exposed  ^anite  increases  in  quantity  until  we  reach  Animas  City. 
From  there  downward  heavy  drift  occurs,  marking  probably  the  end  of 
the  ancient  glacier,  if  such  it  was,  as  a  terminal  moraine.  This  drift  is 
composed  of  the  rocks  through  which  a  glacier  coming  from  the  north 
would  have  passed.  Quartzite^,  hornblende,  and  mica-schists,  gneiss, 
aud  granite,  each  of  many  varieties,  are  represented  there.  Striation 
could  not  be  noticed  on  any  of  the  specimens  examined,  but  their  shape 
was  more  uniform  than  probably  it  would  have  been  did  they  owe  their 
trausportation  for  so  many  miles  from  the  place  of  their  original  occur- 
rence to  water  solely.  Taking  into  consideration  all  these  facts,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  most  rational  conclusion  to  arrive  at  is,  that  the  glacier 
descending  into  and  partly  down  the  Animas  Valley  is  of  older  date 
than  those  observed  higher  up  in  the  mountains,  and  those  more  shel- 
tered from  evaporation  in  the  deep  caiions  of  the  Quartzite  Mountains. 
It  does  not  seem  that  ice  had  at  these  points  a  very  great  influence 
npon  the  conflgnration  of  the  country.  Certain  it  is,  that  many  of  the 
minor  details  now  to  be  observed  owe  their  existence  to  it,  but  the 
main  features  of  the  region  had  been  formed  before  glaciers. 

Near  the  headwaters  of  Eio  Piedra,  south  of  Weeminuche  Pass, 
evidences  of  glacial  action  can  again  be  observed.  Grossing  the  pass, 
ve  find  trachyte,  which  soon,  however,  disappears,  permitting  the  un- 
derlying metamorphic  granite  to  appear.  Here  rounded  bowlders,  hav- 
incr  been  carried  from  their  place  of  occurrence  for  several  miles,  and 
I)olished  metamorphic  rocks  along  the  hill-sides  speak  for  the  existence 
of  glaciers.  Although  the  proof  of  their  existence  is  good  at  the  points 
where  it  was  observed,  it  soon  becomes  obliterated  farther  down  stream. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  ice-fields  here  were  of  but  small  ex- 
tent. They  evidently  carried  bowlders  of  large  size  with  them  and 
deposited  them  all  along  their  route.  This  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
the  size  of  the  glaciers  was  a  variable  one,  changing,  perhaps,  with  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  cold  seasons. 

^ear  stations  36  and  37  the  remains  of  old  glaciers  are  very  easily 
recognized,  as  also  the  influence  that  was  brought  to  bear  on  tbe  sha})- 
ing  of  the  water-courses.  A  map  showing  the  relative  conditions  of 
the  region  is  annexed.  One  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Piedra 
{Weeminuche  Creek)  flows  a  little  east  of  south,  about  two  miles  west 
of  station  36.  It  runs  first  through  an  area  of  metamorphic  granite, 
then  through  a  narrow  strip  of  Lower. Cretaceous,  resting  upon  the  for- 
mer, and  finally  enters  a  valley  about  five  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide. 
While  evidence  of  the  passage  of  glaciers  was  found  above  the  valley, 
this  latter  it  covered  entirely  by  glacial  drift.  The  glacier  moved  down 
along  the  course  of  the  stream,  depositing  on  either  side  lateral  mo- 
raines of  small  extent,  while  the  central  portion  remained  filled  with  the 
ice.  After  moving  on  for  about  four  miles,  the  glacier  made  a  curve 
to  the  eastward,  but  soon  changed  again  to  its  old  course.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley — Cretaceous — we  now  find  deposited  the  metamorphic 
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and  partly  volcanic,  erratic  material  that  was  brongbt  down  by  the 
movement  of  the  ice. 

On  either  side  of  the  valley  are  Cretaceons  ridges,  which  close  at  its 
end  to  a  narrow  caSon.  At  one  time  evidently  this  caEion  was  choked 
up  with  the  accamolating  drift,  and  the  ice  fonnd  itself  forced  to  expand 
laterally.  Thereby  s  large  mass  of  the  bowlders  was  pushed  against 
the  low  divide  eastward,  through  which  formerly  the  next  stream  to 
the  east  entered  and  joined  the  ice-fleld.  At  the  same' time  this  eastern 
fork  {Rio  Hnerto),  sitaated  between  stations  36  and37,  wasbntaglacial 
stream,  resnlting  from  the  melted  ice  that  filled  the  valley  between  the 

two  StUtiODS. 

To-day  that  valley  consists  of  a  beaatiful  green  meadow  four  miles 
long  and  about  a  mile  wide.  It  is  flat,  with  a  pretty  stream  ranning 
along  its  eastern  edge.  Along  both  the  sides  morainal  benches  follow 
its  entire  length,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  a  terminal  moraine 
has  constructed  a  "dam"  aboat  60  feet  high.  Near  the  center  of  this 
dam  is  an  opening  of  regnlar  shape  tbrongh  which  the  stream  finds  its 
outlet.  It  tnms  sharply  to  the  east,  rnns  iu  a  southerly  direction  around 
a  Cretaceous  blufif  and  joins  the  stream  of  Weeminuche  Valley  about 
six  miles  lower  down.  The  glacier  coming  out  of  the  narrow  gorge  of 
volcanic  mountains  at  the  bead  of  the  valley  moved  down  it,  depositing 
more  erratic  material  oa  the  west  than  on  the  ea^t  side,  owing  to  the 
slope  of  the  latter.  At  that  time  the  waters  Sowing  off  from  it  joined 
the  western  creek  five  miles  higher  np  than  at  present.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  passage  became  obstructed  by  the  deposition  of  moraines,  and 
the  water  coald  no  longer  flow  through  the  accustomed  channel.  Dur- 
ing the  same  time  the  eastern  glacier  pushed  its  own  terminal  moraine 
toward  the  narrow  southern  entrance  of  the  valley,  until  it  was  no  longer 
possible  for  the  water  to  escape  there,  save  in  disconnected,  small 
brooks.  Either  syuchronous  with  this  period  or  shortly  after,  the  gla- 
ciers of  both  valleys  began  to  recede,  first,  perhaps,  the  eastern  one, 
and  then  the  accumulating  waters  of  the  Hnerto  Valley- formed  a  lake. 
From  the  present  appearance  of  the  moraines,  from  reduction  of  their 
prominent  irregular  shapes  to  that  of  continnous  benches,  and  from  the 
gradual  but  extensive  erosion  produced  by  overfiowing  waters,  I  have 
concluded  that  the  lake  remained  there  for  quite  a  long  time.  Finally, 
however,  the  resisting  terminal  moraines  seem  to  have  been  weakened 
and  the  water  rushed  forth,  breaking  the  opening  jnto  the  dam  that 
now  exists.  Instead  of  being  able  to  flow  in  the  same  southwesterly 
direction  that  it  followed  before  the  deposition  of  moraines  at  the  point  of 
its  egress,  it  was  forced  thereby  to  turn  eastward,  and  only  after  flowing 
for  six  miles  could  it  find  an  opening  throngh  which  to  join  the  stream 
that  it  formerly  entered  higher  up.  These  two  instances  are  the  most 
indisputable  that  I  have  seen  in  Southern  Colorado  of  the  former  exist- 
ence of  glacial  lakes.  Where  by  the  recessionof  the  glaciers  thronghont 
the  region  was  produced,  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent  pages.  How 
slowly  or  rapidly  it  may  have  occurred,  however,  and  how  much  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fonuation  of  lakes  may  thereby  have  been  aflTorded,  is  a 
question  that  cannot  be  answered  by  the  observations  and  experience  of 
today. 

It  seems  probable  that  a  number  of  the  caOons  through  which  tribu- 
MTies  of  the  Rios  Fiedra  and  San  Juan  flow  were  cnt  iu  part  by  glaciers. 
The  large  amount  of  drift  deposition  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fflountains,  which  there  form  a  long  line  of  steep  slopes,  cannot  well  be 
otherwise  accounted  for.  In  case  we  could  assume  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  in  that  region  was  nt  any  time  low  enough  to  admit  of  the 
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existence  of  glaciers — ^and  we  have  the  undoubted  evidence  of  their 
former  presence — there  are  but  few  localities  in  Southern  Colorado  that 
\roQld  be  so  favorable  to  their  formation.  An  elevated  plateau,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  above  timber-line,  stretches  nearly  horizontally  from 
northwest  to  southeast,  cut  at  right  angles  to  its  strike  by  deep  caiions. 
Precipitation  of  moisture  is  there,  at  least  at  the  present  time,  very 
plentifol,  and  nothing  would  prevent  the  formation  of  large  masses  of 
ice.  After  descending  into  the  lower  valleys,  the  glaciers  probably 
would  have  succumbed  to  the  change  of  temperature,  as  therei  is  about 
5,000  feet  difference  of  elevation  along  tlie  edge  of  that  volcanic  plateau 
and  the  valleys  immediately  west  of  it.  This,  of  course,  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  so  few  glaciers  descended  as  low  as  the  two  above  de- 
scribed (8,000  feet  above  sea-level). 

Of  by  far  greater  extent  was  the  glacier  occupying  a  position  on  the 
summit  of  the  volcanic  plateau,  at  the  headwaters  of  Bio  Conejos  and 
Bio  Ghama.  Biding  up  this  latter  river  the  first  indications  of  glacial 
action  were  observed  at  an  altitude  of  8,450  feet.  The  surrounding  rock 
was  trachyte  and  trachytic  conglomerate,  strewn  upon  which  erratic 
bowlders  of  mica-schist  and  gneiss  were  found.  Irregular  knolls  of 
erratic  material  along  the  canon  gave  evidence  of  morainal  deposits. 
Large  quantities  of  earth  and  gravel,  obtained  partly  from  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  whose  site  we  had  not  yet  discovered,  partly  from  the 
trachyte  and  conglomerate,  formed  small  hills,  scattered  across  the  nar- 
row valley  without  order.  From  the  land  and  rock  slides  near  the  cauon- 
walls  they  were  readily  distinguishable.  For  the  distance  of  about  five 
miles  this  continued,  until  the  canon  closed  in  very  suddenly.  This 
occurrence  is  the  most  southerly  one  that  1  tave  observed  in  Colorado, 
leaching  south  of  north  latitude  37^  into  ]S'ew  Mexico.  Examining  a 
wall  that  seemed  to  shut  every  egress  off  completely,  the  metamorphic 
rocks  were  discovered  inpositu,  and  were  found  to  be  the  same  that  fur- 
nished the  erratic  bowlders.  It  was  seen  that  the  glaciers  transporting 
the  material  had  descended  2,700  feet  from  the  summit  of  the  plateau 
from  the  northwest  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  three  miles,  and 
then  had  pushed  before  it  the  material  that  had  accumulated  for  ages 
in  the  narrow  valley  below.  Polished  rocks  inpositu  and  striation  of 
the  same  gave  evidence  of  the  course  followed  by  the  glacier.  Probably 
one  or  two  smaller  branches  of  the  glacier  above  descended  from  the 
northeast,  but  the  nature  of  the  rock  is  such  that  striation  or  polish 
woold  there  soon  have  vanished.  Bmall  outerops  of  granite  at  that 
locality  show  the  thickness  of  the  volcanic  beds  to  be  about  3.000  feet. 
Although  the  lower  and  upper  beds  of  the  volcanic  rock  are  nard  and 
firm,  the  middle  ones  are  composed  of  conglomerate,  which  readily 

yields  to  erosive  agents.    Farther  north  this  becomes  more  apparent 

still. 

Aiscending  to  the  plateau,  evidences  of  glaciers  are  found  in  the  pres- 
ence of  small  shallow  lakes  within  the  timber-line.  On  the  plateau 
itself,  just  at  the  headwaters  of  Bio  Chama,  the  greater  portion  of  the 
^olcanic  strata  is  exposed  to  view  without  having  formed  any  soil, 
^^tion  and  polishing  of  the  most  beautiful  type  extends  from  here 
(station  84,  about  11,800  feet)  for  four  miles  farther  north,  along  the 
headwaters  of  the  Bio  Conejos.  At  this  place,  too,  there  is  evidence  of 
a  **  drop  ^  of  about  400  to  500  feet  vertical  distance.  But  very  little  lateral 
^splaoement  has  occurred  in  consequence  thereof.  Kear  station  84,  the 
striae  lead  toward  the  caiion  of  the  Chama  south.  From  the  fine  striae, 
the  diameter  of  a  hair  oti  a  highly  polished  surface,  these  witnesses  of 
former  glacial  motion  occur,  increasing  to  grooves  3  and  4  inches  wide 
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and  J  to  1  inch  deep.    The  material  showing  them  is  a  light-brown  tra- 
chyte, belonging  to  No.  3,  upper.    Its  compact  ^Idspathic  paste  and  the 
diminutive  crystals  of  segregated  minerals  have  tended  to  preserve  as 
completely  as  possible  the  finest  lines  and  the  mirror-like  polish  that  the 
repeated  passage  of  ice  over  its  surface  has  produced.    Though  through 
unimportant  local  displacements  the  direction  of  the  striation  on  many, 
even  large  portions  of  rocks,  has  been  changed  from  its  original  por- 
tion, the  main  direction  is  toward  the  deep  valley  of  the  Chama.    As  we 
proceed  farther  north,  however,  riding  over  the  bare  rocks  that  are 
striated  and  grooved,  a  change  takes  place,  and  we  find,  that  instead  of 
their  main  direction  being  toward  the  south,  it  was  now  toward  the 
east,  in  a  line  with  the  headwater  drainage  of  Eio  Conejos.    Hun- 
dreds of  little  ponds  have  formed  in  the  shallow  depressions  prodaced 
by  the  slight  excavating  action  of   the  ice  and  its  accompanying 
bowlders  and  detritus.    More  than  25  square  miles  must  have  been 
covered  on  the  plateau  by  this  extensive  glacier,  although  there  were 
some  points  there  that  could  not  be  reached  by  the  ice.    The  plateau 
slopes  toward  the  east  about  at  the  center  of  the  ancient  glacier,  andia 
that  direction  the  ice  moved.    Bowlders  are  found  lying  around  but  not 
in  any  regular  order,  for  obvious  reasons.    As  soon  as  the  moving  a^enl 
of  erosion  separated  into  several  arms  and  reached  the  easily  crumbling 
trachytic  conglomerate,  it  turned  its  power  to  account  and  aided  in  the 
production  of  narrow  caiions  of  great  depth.    Probably  the  waters  leav- 
ing the  glacier  had  selected  the  most  favorable  directions  for  their  pass- 
age, and  the  ice,  with  rocks  coming  after  them,  wrought  so  snccessfalan 
erosion  that  the  caiions  entered  from  above  are  almost  impassable.    So 
far  as  I  could  observe,  no  striation  remains  on  the  walls  of  the  conglom- 
erate, neither  do  the  erratic  bowlders  within  the  caiions  show  any  regu- 
lar morainal  deposition.    The  latter  dropped  down  as  they  were  pushed 
over  the  steep  edges  by  the  ice,  and  merely  form  irregular  heaps,  the 
irregularity  of  which  was  further  increased  by  the  superposition  of  the 
ice.    How  far  down  these  caiions  the  glaciers  may  have  extended  I 
am  unable  to  say,  but  am  of  the  opinion  that  they  soon  succumbed  to 
the  higher  temperature  that  they  must  have  found  3,000  to  3,500  feet 
lower.    Where  the  Eio  Conejos  reaches  San  Luis  Valley,  it  runs  in  a 
caiion  of  basalt.    Soil  has  been  deposited  on  either  side  of  the  river  by 
it,  while  the  surrounding  country  shows  nothing  but  the  sterile  basaltic 
cover.    Probably  this  soil  may  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  smaller 
detritus  formed  by  the  grinding  action  of  the  glaciers.    [Nothing  was 
found  there,  however,  that  might  warrant  the  belief  that  any  of  the 
glaciers  could  have  reached  the  valley.    Although  the  pressure  from 
above  must  have  been  very  great  and  the  impetus  given  the  motion  of 
the  glaciers  very  considerable,  by  descending  so  rapidly,  it  does  not  seem 
as  if  they  traveled  more  than  x^erhaps  seven  or  eight  mil^s  from  the 
point  where  their  western  limit  may  be  located.    This  is  the  largest 
single  glacier  or  rather  series  of  glaciers  from  one  starting-point  that  I 
have  observed  in  Southern  Colorado,  and  it  is  a  particularly  satisfac- 
tory one,  inasmuch  as  it  has  left  the  record  of  its  history  in  so  unequiv- 
ocal and  easily  read  a  legend.    I  call  it  the  Conejos  glacier. 

Small  indications  of  local  glacial  action  may  be  observed  in  some  of 
the  caiions  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Eange.  They  are  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  results  might  have  been 
produced  by  a  repeated  accumulation  of  snow  and  the  subsequent 
movement  of  both  snow  and  the  adjoining  bowlders  upon  thawing. 
At  all  events  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  their  true  glacial  character,  and 
they  are  not  considered  here.    The  above  enumeration  includes  all  the 
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Dodoubted  glacial  regions  of  Sonthern  Colorado  that  I  have  had  occa- 
sioQ  to  visit  during  th6.years  1874  and  1875.  An  interesting  question 
presents  itself  when  considering  whether  these  glacial  occurrences  were 
synchronous  or  not,  firstly,  among  themselves,  and  secondly,  with  the 
ikccepted  glacial  epoch  of  this  continent.  Inasmuch  as  t^he  latter  ex- 
tended  over  a  very  large  period  of  time,  there  is  but  little  to  be  gained 
or  lost  by  discussing  that  portion  of  the  question.  The  first  part  of  it, 
however,  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  physical  history  of  Colorado, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  examine  into  the  facts  that  may  lead  to  the  one  or 
other  view.  Undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  evidence  in  determining 
the  geological  age  of  this  glacier  is  to  be  gained  by  observing  upon 
vhat  rocks  or  beds  they  were  located.  But  little  will  be  learned  on 
this  point  from  that  at  the  head  of  the  Animas.  During  the  Carbonifer- 
ons  period,  probably,  or  late  during  the  Devonian,  the  rocks  that  nOw 
exist  as  quartzites,  schists,  and  granites,  were  metamorphosed  so  as  to 
attain  their  present  character.  Those  near  station  38  of  1874  are  of  Silu- 
rian age,  so  that  nothing  regarding  younger  formations  can  be  learned 
at  that  locality.  On  the  Piedra  the  glaciers  have  covered  Lower  Creta- 
ceoQS  sandstones  and  shales ;  but  as  this  is  the  youngest  group  in  ex- 
istence there,  the  age  is  too  remote  for  us  to  take  the  relative  position 
in  evidence.  The  Conejos  glacier,  however,  affords  more  of  a  clew.  A 
spur  of  the  plateau  from  which  it  started  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, and  upon  thi^j  station  88  is  located  at  an  elevation  of  12,181  feet. 
This  is  lower  than  station  85, 12,282  feet,  which  latter  station  is  still 
within  the  original  domain  of  the  glacier.  In  spite  of  this  difference  in 
altitude  the  plateau  of  88  is  covered  by  a  black  vesicular  basalt,  while 
85  is  located  on  trachyte.  Experience  and  observation  have  taught 
that  basalt  (as  a  rule,  though  exceptions  in  favor  of  rhyolite  are  claimed) 
u  the  youngest  of  the  volcanic  rocks.  Both  trachyte  and  basalt  are  re- 
garded as  being  of  Tertiary  origin,  extending  in  time  to  the  Miocene 
period.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  tangible  fact,  whereby  to  determine  the 
relative  age  of  at  least  one  glacier.  A  portion  of  the  Conejos  glacier 
extended  toward  the  southeast  and  covered  a  portion  of  the  basalt - 
which  there  overlies  the  trachyte.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  period  of 
existence  for  that  glacier  must  have  fallen  into  late  Tertiary  times,  pro- 
tided  our  premise  as  to  the  age  of  trachyte  and  basalt  is  correct.  How 
iDQch  later  than  the  period  stated  it  may  have  existed  there,  however,  is 
beyond  the  possibility  of  determination.  We  have  merely  the  extreme 
limit  of  "  old  age.'^ 

Taking  into  consideration  the  accumulation  of  finely  separated 
mineral  matter  in  San  Luis  Yalley,  which  may  in  part  owe  its  existence 
to  the  action  of  the  glajeiers  as  stated  above,  we  see  between  the  two 
items  a  connection  as  to  time.  The  glacier  covered  basalt  and  the 
ietritm  produced  by  the  glacier  covers  basalt.*  Having  seen  this  to 
be  the  case,  we  have  at  hand  the  means  to  explain  the  afflux  of  an  un- 
Bsnal  amount  of  water  into  San  Luis  Valley,  which  at  that  time  must 
bave  been  in  a  condition  resembling  the  present  in  its  general  features. 
If  the  basalt  was  there  the  bluff's  and  mountains  in  the  south  of  the 
Talley  were  already  formed,  and  the  gentle  slope  from  the  southeast 
va8  also  existing.  That  the  glacier  did  disappear  is  a  fact,  also  that  it 
coald  not  have  vanished  solely  by  the  agency  of  evaporation.  Melting 
of  the  ice  would  of  necessity  accompany  any  process  of  that  nature,  and 
the  supply  of  water  for  San  Luis  Valley  would  have  been  greatly  in- 
creased.   It  is  possible  to  answer  the  question  of  contemporaneous 

*  Report  OD  Northern  California  and  Oregon,  J.  S.  Newberry,  lc57,  p.  42,  mentions 
"tnp-ledges ''  grooved  and  striated  by  glaciers. 
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existence  of  these  glaciers  at  different  localities  indirectly  only.    B^ 
studying  the  causes  that  produced  glaciers  in  Southern  Colorado,  au< 
arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  their  efficacy,  we  may  judj 
that  like  cause  produces  like  effect,  and  may  thus  indirectly  deduce 
all  oar  former  glaciers  in  that  region,  the  result  that  they  were  acti^ 
at  the  same  time.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  although  a  general  glae 
period  may  readily  be  accepted,  local  influences  determine  in  man; 
instances  the  perpetuation  of  glaciers  at  given  points.    The  glaciers 
our  own  country,  those  of  Switzerland,  and  numerous  other  regions  a 
but  in  suppprt  of  this  view.    Remove  the  cause  of  their  perpetuati< 
either  by  a  change  of  the  mean  annual  temperature  or  an  inadequat 
supply  of  precipitated  moisture,  and  the  glacier  will  gradually  disapi 
It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  draw  conclusions  from  analogous  occui 
rences  of  other  localities,  as  to  the  origin  and  fate  of  our  glaciers  ii 
Southern  Colorado,  and  the  result  thereof  is  contained  in  the  subjoinei 
pages. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  more  general  discussion  as  to  the  causes  an< 
the  origin  of  the  glaciers  in  Southwestern  Colorado,  I  wish  to  mak< 
reference  to  an  interesting  group  of  drift  on  the  eastern  side  of  San  Lui| 
Valley.  In  Chapter  II  mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  ^*  compa< 
drift"  observed  at  station  115,  extending  from  there  northward  beyou^ 
station  118.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to  explain  an  accumul 
tion  of  drift  bowlders  coveriug  so  extensive  an  area,  and  reaching 
thickness  of  more  than  1,000  feet.  I  have  not  seen  the  ^^  regular  strat 
fication  "  mentioned  by  others  as  existing  in  these  bluffs.  There  is 
attempt  at  stratoid  arrangement  noticeable,  but  it  is  too  obscure  to  ad- 
mit of  terming  the  poorly-defined  layers  strata.  We  found  (station  113) 
that  this  compact  drift  was  there  covered  by  about  200  feet  of  bassJt. 
At  the  same  time  pebbles  and  bowlders  of  basalt  were  found  in  the  con- 
glomeritic  mass  underlying  the  volcanic  cap.  Metamorphic,  sedi- 
mentary (Carboniferous),  trachytic,  and,  as  stated,  basaltic  material 
compose  tne  ^'  compact  drift."  On  the  western  slope  of  the  Sangre  de 
Cristo  Kange,  at  the  immediate  base  of  the  high  mountains  forming  its 
crest,  callous  are  cut  into  the  metamorphic  rocks,  showing  detail- 
features  that  closely  resemble  those  produced  by  glacis  erosion.  This 
is  particularly  noticeable  due  east  of  the  drift-bluffs.  It  seems  highly 
probable  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  drift  in  qi^estion  was  deposited  in 
the  region  where  we  now  find  it,  by  glaciers  extending  and  moving 
from  east  to  west.  In  Chapter  II  the  former  lakes  of  San  Luis  Valley 
have  been  treated  of,  and  with  reference  thereto  I  explain  the  stratoid 
appearance  of  a  portion  of  this  drift  by  assuming  that  such  portion  was 
deposited  into  still  water,  into  the  waters  of  the  great  lake.  It  may 
seem  rash  to  assign  an  accumulation  of  drift  capped  by  basalt  to  glacial 
action.  This  appears  all  the  more  unorthodox  when  we  remember  that 
farther  west  glacial  erosion  was  observed  on  the  basalt  itself.  Taking 
into  consideration,  however,  the  long  period  of  time  that  must  have 
elapsed  before  the  last  of  the  basaltic  flows  made  its  appearance,  and 
taking  into  consideration,  furthermore,  the  intermissions  of  susp^ded 
volcanic  activity  between  many  of  these  flows,  there  is  no  reason  why 
glaciers  should  not  have  formed  and  removed  large  masses  of  rocky  ma- 
terial during  such  period  of  inactivity.  These  redeposited  masses  were 
eventually  reached  by  the  lava  of  the  latest  volcanic  eruptions.  This 
case,  or  rather  this  interpretation  of  facts  observed,  is  not  isolated, 
although  I  am  not  aware  of  any  similar  or  identical  occurrence  having 
been  observed  on  the  North  American  continent. 
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Lyell,*  following  the  view  of  Gastaldi,  considers  erratic  deposits  in 
the  Miocene  formation  of  Turino  as  owing  their  present  position  to  gla- 
cial action.  By  Godwin-Austen  deposits  in  the  Cretaceous  formation  of 
England  are  claimed  as  having  had  a  similar  origin,  and  Escher  von  der 
Linth,  considers  conglomeritic  accumulations  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Swit- 
zerland as  having  been  produced  by  glaciers.  A  number  of  English 
geologists  have  even  asserted  that  a  breccia,  belonging  to  the  Permian 
(at  Whitehaven)  formation,  could  not  have  been  deposited  by  anything 
but  ice.  At  all  events,  explanations  of  this  kind  must  be  received  with 
caution,  but  the  fact  of  such  comparatively  numerous  observations,  at 
different  localities,  goes  far  to  show  that  the  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  either  very  early  glacial  periods  or  very  early  local  glaciers  is  one 
not  foreign  to  the  views  of  a  geologist.  Nothing  that  I  can  conceive 
of,  either  in  the  arrangement  of  the  conglomerate  or  in  its  correlation 
Tith  neighboring  formations,  argues  against  the  conclusion  that  it  may 
have  been  transported  to  its  present  place  of  deposition  by  the  action 
of  moving  ice. 

Considering  the  influence  that  ancient  glaciers  must  have  had  upon 
tlie  configuration  of  San  Luis  Valley,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  having  been 
other  than  subordinate..  Experience  has  shown  that  glaciers  will  follow 
s  coarse  best  adapted  to  their  development,  and  that,  although  they 
determine  in  a  very  large  measure  the  detail-features  of  the  region  they 
traverse,  they  rarely  have  been  productive  of  radical  changes  extend- 
ing over  thousands  of  square  miles.  B.  v.  Gotta  t  states  that  glaciers 
certainly  have  no  opportunity  of  forming  unless  valleys  to  receive 
them  already  exists  He  contends  that,  although  the  influence  of  mov- 
ing ice  upon  the  orographic  features  of  a  region  invaded  by  it  cannot 
be  denied  or  overlooked,  it  has  heretofore  generally  been  overestimated. 
It  is  possible  for  glaciers,  according  to  Cotta,  to  widen  valleys,  or  change 
their  form  and  dimensions,  not,  however,  to  excavate  deep  fjords  or  val- 
leys at  places  where  such,  or  their  beginning,  never  before  existed.  A 
case  corresponding  to  these  views  we  seem  to  have  in  San  Luis  Valley. 
Ibe  easterly  dip  of  the  volcanic  strata  west  of  the  valley,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Kange,  together,  have,  in  my  opinion, 
produced  the  depression  of  San  Luis  Valley.  No  doubt  the  glaciers 
near  its  border  had  a  very  considerable  influence  in  shaping  its  edges, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  concede  that  the  entire  valley  was  covered  by 
a  single  glacier,  or  that  the  entire  valley  owes  its  present  configuration 
to  the  action  of  such  glacier.  Professor  Stevenson  says  :§  ^^The  whole 
character  here  (San  Luis  Valley)  seems  to  admit  of  no  inference  other 
than  that  the  valley  is  the  result  of  glacial  erosion."  For  the  reasons 
above  given, I  cannot  agree  with  this  ''  inference",  as  it  seems  to  me  al- 
together too  much  at  variance  with  the  results  usually  produc^l  by 

*  Principles  cxf  Geology,  I,  pp.  203  to  207. 

tGeoiogie  der  Gegenwart,  1872,  p.  354. 

tin  exception  to  this  rule  may  be  noted  as  occurriDg  in  the  regions  of  very  low 
iDeaa  annual  temperatures.  Dr.  Bessels,  of  the  Polaris  north  polar  expedition,  has 
fimiisbed  me  with  the  following  data  regarding  the  formation  of  glaciers,  in  very  high 
Ittitodes,  on  perfectly  level  table-lands.  In  case  the  temperature  of  the  warmer  sea- 
ma  be  too  low  to  produce  a  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow  which  had  accumulated 
tong  the  cold  seasons,  the  formation  of  a  glacier  or  complex  of  glaciers  is  possible, 
eren  on  a  level  plateau,  which  contains  no  elevations  either  as  mountains  or  as  a  crest. 
Cases  of  this  kind  was  observed  by  Dr.  Bessels  on  both  sides  of  Petermann  fjord, 
Mfth  of  north  latitude  &F,  The  ice  then  has  a  motion  resulting  from  the  combined 
efect  of  centriftiffal  force  and  regelation.  This  sase,  of  course,  can  only  occur  in 
itsioos  where  we  nave  arctic  climatal  conditions. 

}  Report  Explorations  and  Surveys  West  One  Hundredth  Meridian,  1875,  vol.  iii,  p. 
4K. 
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glacial  erosion.  It  reqaires  from  tbe  glacier,  that  at  best  co^ld  baT< 
had  bat  comparatively  short  headings,  and  mast  sooq  have  spread  ove 
a  very  wide  area,  thus  losing  in  active  force,  more  work  tbao  iD  my  esti 
inatioa  a  glacier  of  such  original  extent  coald  have  performed. 

As  the  last  question  involved  in  the  discussion  of  the  ancient  glacier 
of  8opthem  Colorado,  we  have  to  consider  their  origin.  Without  entei 
ing  into  an  elaborate  discussion  on  glacial  periods  in  general,  I  shall  cit 
such  instances  as  may  corroborate  the  views  I  hold  with  regard  to  th 
subject.*  From  many  localities  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  evidences  < 
ancient  glaciers  have  been  mentioned  by  geologists  exploring  the  coan 
try.  Professor  S^ewberry  enumerates  a  large  number  from  the  Cascad 
Bange,f  including  in  the  glaciated  area  Mounts  Hood.  Rainier,  Adunfl 
and  others.  Whitney}  cites  many  localities  in  that  State  where  liM 
traces  of  former  glaciers  have  been  found.  In  Arizona,  Xew  Mexicfl 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  other  Territories,  they  have  been  observed,  and  an 
described  in  the  reports  of  the  various  surveying  and  exploring  exp<a 
ditious.  We  have,  therefore,  numerous  ancient  glaciers  spread  over  sm 
enormous  area  of  country.  For  those  of  the  Cascade  Range  Newberrm 
claims  the  same  ))eriod  of  time  that  is  assigned  to  the  great  glacial  epocB 
of  our  central  contiDental  regions.  Gilbert  §  describes  a  number  of  thi 
phenomena  be  has  observed,  and  explains  sotne  of  the  orographic  feafl 
ures  of  the  regions  be  examined  as  owing  their  present  cbaracteristici 
to  the  iDflueDce  of  moving  ice.  Gilbert  comes  to  the  conclusiou  ||  thn 
the  "  general  glaciation  of  th©  Eastern  United  States  had  no  counter- 
part in  the  same  latitudes,  over  the  region  extending  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  tfae  Sierra  Nevada  inclusive",  and  elaborates  this  state- 
ment by  saying  that  "  tbe  phenomena  of  the  glacial  epoch  at  the  west 
differed  from  the  synchronous  phenomena  in  the  same  latitudes  at  the 
East,  for  the  reason  that  then,  as  now,  the  former  region  was  compara- 
tively arid,  and  material  was  lacking  for  a  great  ice- field".  It  is  to  be 
understood,  then,  from  these  expressions,  that  the  glaciatiou  of  oar 
western  country  did  not  partake  of  tbe  same  cbaract«r  as  that  farther 
east.  In  other  words,  instead  of  having  a  great  expanse  covered  by 
ice,  we  have,  owing  to  the  "arid"  character  of  the  region,  bat  isolated 
groups  of  glaciers.  It  seems  to  me,  in  case  a  general  glacial  epoch  1b 
accepted  for  our  entire  continent,  that  the  orographic  and  topographical 
features  of  the  country  "from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Sierra 
Xevada  inclusive"  might  more  efTectually  account  for  the  absence  of  » 
"great  ice-field"  than  the  want  of  moisture.  At  the  same  time  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  "then  a^i  now" 
"  arid  "  character  of  the  country  to  conclosion  Xo.  Ill  at  which  Gilbert 
arrives.  He  saysitT  "There  was  a  general  accession  of  water  to  tbe 
Tall^s  of  the  great  basin,  [during  the  period  of  glaciation,  icould  «»- 
doubtedly  be  understood  from  the  connection  this  sentence  1ms  with  the  pre- 
ceding and  folloKing. — E.]  Lakes  were  formed  whrre  now  are  only 
desci'ts,  and  valleys,  now  nearly  empty,  were  filled  to  overflowing." 

Two  conditions,  above  all,  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  glaciers: 
an  abundance  of  precipitated  moisture  and  a  low  mean  annual  tem- 

*  I  am  at  present  eneag^  ia  proparing  a  paper  ou  the  ancii-Dt  glaciers  of  the  Rockjr 
MouDtaiDB  and  those  farther  west,  in  which  Iheirconelations  with  each  other  aad  with 
the  great  ice-period  shall  be  more  fully  treated  of. 

1  Report  on  Northern  California  and  Oregon,  1657,  p.  43,  and  Pop.  Sci.  Monthly,  1876, 

t  Geological  Snrre J- of  California,  vol. i,  18GJ. 

fEiploratiousftndSnrveyaWeat  of  the  One  Hundredth  Ueridian,  W75,  p.  66. 
Illbia.,p.l03.  >  '1 

1  Ibid.,  p.  IW. 
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peratore.  In  order  to  obtain  the  reqaisite  amount  of  moistare  for 
tbe  regions  where  we  observe  evidence  of  ancient  glaciers,  we  must 
neoessarily  either  assnme  that  at  the  time  of  their  existence  the 
qaantity  of  precipitated  moisture  was  greater,  or  that  the  mean  annual 
temperature  was  lower,  than  it  is  at  present.  If  we  study  the  country  ad- 
jaeeot  to  that  where  we  find  glacial  evidence,  we  will  observe;  that  a 
by  far  larger  area  was  at  one  time  covered  by  water  than  to-day.  The 
Great  Salt  Lake  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  that  now  confine  it, 
spreading  over  a  wide  expanse  of  country.*  Many  of  the  valleys  in 
Arixona,  Kevada,  and  Southern  California,  that  now  present  nothing  but 
tbe  sterile  sand  and  gravel  that  rapidly  destroy  the  few  streams  of 
fbese  regions,  were  at  that  time  filled  with  lakes.  Here,  then,  we  have 
s  source  of  moisture  far  exceeding,  in  quantity,  that  carried  eastward 
at  present  by  the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  Near  the  western  coast, 
where  precipitation  of  water  is  more  abundant  than  farther  inland,  we  ' 
flod  glaciers  still  existing  in  some  of  the  ranges.  I  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  the  ancient  glaciers  of  Colorado  and  regions  similar  to  it,  both 
88  regards  geographical  location  and  orographic  construction, .  owe 
tbeir  former  existence  mainly  to  the  presence  of  those  numerous  sheets 
of  water  farther  west.  These  now  have  disappeared,  and  incident  upon 
tteir  removal,  whatever  may  have  produced  that,  was  the  recession  and 
ftnal  extinction  of  the  ancient  glaciers.  Holding  this  view,  I  mainjtain  that 
tfaelakes  formerly  filling  so  many  valleys  were  in  existence  before  any  gla- 
ciers occurred  in  tlie  Bocky  Mountains  proper.  Whether  these  lakes  were 
prior,  synchronous,  or  subsequent  to  the  accepted  glacial  epoch  of  the 
Sorth  American  continent  is  of  no  importance  in  this  instance,  inasmuch 
as  their  presence  at  any  given  time  would  have  produced  the  local  effects 
of  glaciation  in  the  regions  under  discussion.  It  is  highly  probable, 
however,  that  the  period  of  their  greatest  magnitude  fell  into  the  time 
of  the  general  glacial  epoch,  and  thus^  indirectly,  do  the  local  glaciers 
observ^  become  connected  therewith.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned 
directly,  however,  I  claim  for  their  origin  immediate  telluric  causes 
OMises  that  were  originally  the  result,  perhaps,  of  cosmic  conditions  of 
that  character  upon  which  Croll  bases  bis  ingenious  and  acceptable 
hypoUiesis.  An  analog3us  case  to  the  one  under  consideration  is  that 
regarding^  the  former  and  present  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  Escher  von 
der  Linth,  the  Swiss  geologist,!  supported  by  D^sor,  has  explained  the 
gradual  diminution  of  Swiss  glaciers  in  a  manner  thair  would  fully 
seeount  for  the  formation  as  well  as  for  the  disappearance  of  those  for- 
merly existing  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that,  in  comparatively  recent  geological  ages,  the 
desert  of  Sahara  was  in  connection  both  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
nd  the  Atlantic  Ocean.,  It  was  then  essentially  an  inland  sea  of  enor- 
mous dimensions.  The  time  of  its  greatest  extent  may  be  assumed  to 
kave  been  synchronous  with  that  of  the  greatest  development  of  South 
European  glaciers.  One  instance  may  suffice.  Proof  has  been  furnished 
by  Captain  Bach  X  that  at  one  time  the  glacier  of  the  Bhine  extended 
northward  across  Lake  Constance,  far  into  the  present  kingdom  of  WtLr- 
temberg.  This  was  by  no  means  the  case  at  so  very  remote  a  period,  as 
the  archseological  remains  found  at  Schussenried  by  Professor  Fraas§ 
tend  to  show.    The  glacier  of  the  Bhone  at  that  time  extended  southward 

'Keport  ExploratiooB  and  Sarveys  West  of  the  One  Haadredth  Meridian,  1875,  p.  8S. 
tAl^emeine  Zeitangi  Beil.,  No.  9  and  10,  1665. 
IWoertt.  Jahreshefte,  1869^  ii,  p.  113. 
tAxth.  fUr  Anthrop.y  torn,  li,  1^67. 
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Amber  f — (One  specimen  found  on  head  of  Cherry  Greek). 

Amethtst. — At  Nevada  and  other  neighboring  localities.  On  Bock 
Greek,  Glear  Greek  Gonnty.    San  Jnan  mines. 

Amianthite. — ^North  Boalder  Greek. 

Adiphibolite. — Baffalo  Peak,  Montgomery.  In  small  acicalar  crystals 
in  the  porphyritic  trachytes.  Head  of  Ohio  Greek  in  volcanic  breccia. 
Along  Ohio  Greek  and  Oonnison  River. 

Anglesite. — ^Freeland  Mine  on  Trail  Greek.  In  crystals  at  the  Horse- 
shoe lead  mine,  in  Sonth  Park. 

AiYHYDRiTE. — ^On  Elk  Greek.  Grystallized  at  the  salt-works  in  Soath 
Park. 

Anthophtllitb. — North  Boulder  Greek. 

Anthracite. — Gunnison  Biver,  Southwest  Golorado.  Anthracite  Greek 
O  Be  Joyful  Greek,  in  the  Elk  Mountains.  Gncompahgre  Gallon  (semi- 
anthracite). 

Antimony.— Gold  Hill. 

Antrimolite.— Golden,  Golorado  Table  Mountain. 

Apatite. — At  Fairplay. 

Apophyllitb. — Station  22  of  1873. 

Aragonite. — Occurring  in  the  form  usually  termed  Jlas ferric  very  beau- 
tifully in  Marshal's  Tunnel,  Georgetown,  Golden.    Table  Mountain. 

Aroentite. — Golorado  Gentral  Mine,  Terrible,  and  other  mines  at 
Georgetown ;  in  the  Nb  Kame,  Garibou,  and  others  at  Gariboa ;  in  some 
mines  near  Nevada;  in  the  Senator  lode  of  the  Hardscrabble  mining 
district;  it  occurs  mostly  in  small  quantities  imbedded  either  in  quartz 
or  in  the  predominating  ore ;  when  decomposed,  native  silver  is  the 
result.    At  the  Silver  Star,  Moose,  and  other  mines  near  Fairplay. 

Arsenopyrite. — Priest  mine,  Fairplay. 

Arsenopyrite. — (With  silver  and  copper,)  Park  Lode,  Bergen's  Banch, 
Jefferson  Gounty,  Golorado. 

Asbestos. — occurs  in  small  quantities,  partly  radiated,  near  Gariboa. 

Asphalt  is  found  in  the  White  Biver  region. .  It  occurs  in  veins,  is  very 
compact  and  brittle.  Occurs  in  springs  near  the  summit  of  the  Book 
Cliffs  5  Ganon  Gity.    (Loew.) 

AVENTURINE  FELDSPAR. — On  Elk  Greek,  Jefferson  Goonty,  Colorado 
Territory. 

AVENTURiNE  QuARTZ. — Elk  Greek. 

AzuRiTE. — ^In  the  No  Name,  together  with  malachite,  the  result  of 
decomposition  of  fahlerz,  Garibou ;  in  the  Bosita  mines  in  Hardscrab- 
ble, on  Trail  Greek,  on  Grater  Mountains,  in  the  mines  aroand  Fair- 
play, and  in  the  mines  of  Elk  Mountain  district,  Malachite  lode,  Bear 
Greek,  Gendhemas  lode,  Tucker's  Gulch. 

Barite. — In  yellow  tabular  crystals,  clear  in  the  Tenth  Legion  mine  of 
Empire,  in  the  Terrible  mine,  near  station  17  of  1373,  and  on  station  46 
of  1873 ;  near  Ganon  Gity,  transparent  crystals  occur  in  the  arenaoeous 
formations  of  that  locality.  In  Gilson  Gulch,  G^rgetown.  Giystals 
occur  in  the  limestones  around  Fairplay,  Apishpa  Biver,  Golorado. 
(Amorphous).  White,  red,  brown,  Glear  Greek  Ganon.    Montesama. 

Basanite.— East  of  the  salt  works  in  South  Park. 

Beryl. — ^On  Bear  Greek,  Tiffany's  Banch.  Stone  Dam,  Jefferson  Goanty^ 
Golorado. 

BiOTiTE.— On  Buffalo  Peak  and  station  64  of  1873. 

Bismuth.— French  Gulch. 

BisMUTHiTE. — In  the  Las  Aroinas  mine,  pseudomorphons. 

Bismutite. — From  the  Las  Animaa  mine. 
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Bituminous  goal. — ^At  several  localities  along  the  Froot,  ran^V^^t     ^ .  / 
Pneblo  and  Canon.    On  Tront  Greek  Pass,  Trinidad,  iGk>ldiBii,  iinir  jA 
all  the  localities  where  the  Post-Gretaceons  Lignitic  group  is  awfiU>pedJ-/y 
In  the  Oretaceoas  on  divide  between  Uncompahgre  and  GebofUii^p      ^'/ 
Animas,  Florida,  and  La  Plata.    Near  White  Biver.  ^*i„  ^ 

Bbucitb. — On  James  Greek.  V 

Calamine. — ^Park  Goanty. 

Caloite^ — ^In  small  crystals,  scalenohedra,  at  the  Monte  Ghristo,  Gen- 
tral;  on  station  35  of  1873,  camp  32.  At  Mount  Yernon,  Bergen's 
Banch.  Bhombohedral  crystals  on  Gheyenne  Moantain;  in  the  lime- 
stones of  Sonth  Park ;  scalenohedra  in  Elk  Mountain  district ;  fibroas 
in  Tront  Creek  Park ;  on  Frying-Pan  Greek.  Brown,  rose-colored, 
yellow,  and  white.  Table  Mountains.    Golden,  Arkansas  Biver. 

Calbdonite. — Frceland  mine,  Trail  Greek. 

CAOLiNirE. — Gamp  42  of  1873. 

Cabnallite. — Sal^works,  South  Park. 

Casnelian. — ^Middle  aud  South  Parks.    Los  Pinos  agency. 

Cbrabgybite. — Gilpin  Gounty  lode,  Black  Hawk.  Small  compact 
qaantities  in  the  Wade  Hampton  mine,  Argentine,  Garibou. 

Cbebussite. — J.  P.  Whitney  mine.;  in  very  small  crystals.  Gentral ; 
No  Name,  Garibou;  GaribQu  mine;  Silver  Hills  mines  and  Kosita 
mines,  in  the  Hardscrabble  district.  Freeland  mine,  Trail  Greek.  lu 
the  Horseshoe  inine  it  occurs  earthy,  and  is  found  throughout  the 
mines  of  Elk  Mountain  district.    Gauon  Gity. 

Chabazite. — Golden,  Gol.    Table  Mountain. 

Chalganthite. — On  Glear  Greek,  below  Black  Hawk,  in  a  deposit, 
and  on  several  dumps  near  Gentral. 

Chalcei>ont.— Ghalk  Hills,  eight  miles  south  of  Gheyenne  Mt.  On 
statioa  27  of  1873 ;  at  the  Los  Pinos  agency.  Middle  and  South  Parks. 
Bofialo  Park;  Fair  Play;  Fryiug-Pan;  Trout  Greek,  &c.  Gunuisou 
River. 

Chalcooite. — Bergen  district,  near  Idaho  Gity.  Liberty  lode,  Bear 
Creek,  Gafion  Gity,  Mosquito. 

Chalcopybitb. — Malachite,  Pocahontas  lode,  Bear  Greek.  Auriferous 
in  the  Bobtail,  Winnebago,  Dallas,  Gunnell,  Running,  Kansas,  Gali- 
fornia,  and  other  mines  at  or  near  Gentral ;  mostly  occurring  com- 
iwct,  and  frequently  very  intimately  intermixed  with  pyrite.  It  occurs 
in  every  paying  gold  mine  in  Gilpin  Gounty,  and  the  miners  seem  to 
think  a  great  part  of  the  '^  pay  ^  dependent  upon  its  presence.  It 
also  occurs  in  the  Terrible,  Pelican,  Gold  Stream,  and  other  mines  of 
Georgetown,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Garibou  and  Hardscrabble.  In 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Fair  Play  and  the  Elk  Mountain  district. 

Cm^OANTHiTE. — Arkansas  Eiver.  . 

Chlorite. — On  station  45  of  1873.  On  Trail  Greek;  on  Sopris  Peak. 

Cblobophanite. — Bergen  district. 

Cbkomite. — Massive ;  Silver  Hills  and  Fair  Play. 

Chbtsooolla, — ^Ghampion  lode.  Trail  Greek,  Gaiion  Gity. 

Chbysolite. — So  far  as  can  be  determined,  the  chrysolite  associated 
with  the  Fort  Defiance  garnets  extends  into  Golorado.    (Gompare 
lieatenant  Wheeler^s  Annual  Report,  1875,  p.  105.) 
Chbtsopbase. — Bare,  in  Middle  Park. 
Coal. — Vide  Bituminous  coal. 

CoLOBADOiTE,  or  Tellubide  OF  MEBGUBY. — A  preliminary  notice  of 
this  mineral  was  given  in  October  last  at  the  meeting  of  the  Americaa 
Philosophical  Society.  It  occurs  at  the  Keystone  and  Mountain  Lion 
mines,  Magnolia  district^  Golorado.    Another  new  telluride  of  gold| 
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silver,  and  mercury  is  found  at  the  Smuggler,  Fallerat  district,  Colo- 
orado.  For  ioformatioa  on  these  niiuerals,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  F.  A. 
Oenth. 

Copper. — ^Native;  arborescent  in  the  Gregory  lode.  Ward  district, 
Boulder  County ;  Bergen's  Eanch. 

Copperasite.— ^On  the  dumps  of  the  Wood  Lode  and  Nevada. 

CoVELLiTE. — Mosquito,  Central  City,  Caiion  City.    (Loew.) 

Cuprite. — In  crystals,  from  Sacramento  Gulch  and  from  the  Sweet 
Home  mine.  Malachite  lode,  Bear  Creek,  Gendhemas  lode,  Tnck^s 
Gulch. 

Dolomite.— From  the  Four-Mile  Creek. 

Embolite.— Peru  district,  Snake  River,  Gold  Hill.     • 

Epidote. — In  crystals,  together  with  garnet  on  Gnnnell  Hill,  Central; 
in  crystals,  small,  on  stations  17,  43,  46,  50,  and  77  of  1873.  A  large 
number  of  the  hornblende-dikes  traversing  thecountry  contain  epidote, 
either  massive  or  in  small  crystals.  On. the  summit  of  Mount  Bross, 
Lake  Creek  Cafion,  Grand  Mountain,  Elk  Mountain  Bidge,  and  all 
through  the  foothills.    On  Trail  Creek. 

Fahlerz.— Terrible,  Colorado  Centra,  Pelican,  and  other  mioes  of 
Georgetown :  "So  Name,  Caribou,  and  others  at  Cariboo,  station  46 
of  1873. 

Feldspar. — Occurs  in  the  gangue-rpck  of  a  large  number  of  mines 
near  Central  and  Georgetown ;  crystals  showing  the  Carlsbad  twin- 
system  are  found  in  Gregory  Hill,  Central,  in  the  porphyry,  at  sta- 
tion 46  of  1873,  at  Bosita.  Twins  are  also  found  in  the  porphyries  of 
Gold  Hill,  on  Elk  Creek,  and  at  Idaho.    Compare  orthoclase. 

Fireclay. — Golden, Balston,  Boulder,  &c. 

Float-stone.— Mammoth  lode,  Central. 

Flos  Ferrl— Ft^  Aragonite. 

Fluorite. — ^Terrible  mine,  Georgetown,  in  the  light-green  cubes ;  in 
small  crystals  and  ma^ssive,  of  violet  color,  on  Mount  McOlellan  and 
Gray's  Peak.  On  Bear  Creek  ;  massive,  pink  and  violet  in  the  Sweet 
Home  mine,  Clear  Creek,  and  James  Creek. 

Oalenlte. — In  narrow  seams,  fine-grained,  Winnebago;  feathery  in 
the  Dallas  mine;  coarsegrained  in  the  J.  P.  Whituey,  Banning, 
Monto  Cristo,  Forks,  and  other  mines  of  Gilpin  County.  In  tiie  Col- 
orado Central,  Equator,  Star,  Pelican,  Terrible,  and  others  it  oocors 
in  large  quantities.  The  Cold  Stream  shows  beautiful  crystals,  oom- 
bination  of  cube  and  octahedron,  with  rarely  the  rhombic  dodeofldie- 
dron.  The  International,  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,800  feet,  has  a 
heavy  vein  of  galenite.  The  No  Name,  Fourth  of  July,  and  other 
mines  in  Boulder  County  contain  the  mineral.  The  Silver  Hill  mines 
(fine-grained)  and  the  Eosita  Mines  in  Hardscrabble  district;  on  sta* 
tion  46  of  1873.  Hamilton,  the  mines  around  Fair  Play  show  erystals ; 
the  mines  of  Elk  Mountain  district,  the  head  of  Iowa  and  of  Empire 
Gulch,  contain  galenite.  In  small,  scattering  quantities,  it  is  foand 
almost  throughout  the  country.    Bear  Creek,  Guy  Gulch. 

Gabnets. — Crystallized  in  rhombic  dodecahedra  and  sometimes  ioosa* 
tetrahedra ;  found  together  with  epidote  in  the  dike  on  Gnnnell  HilL 
Closely  resemble  the  garnets  from  Auerbach,  in  Germany.  In  mica 
schist  at  camp  14,  and  at  station  22  of  1873.  On  Trail  Greek,  Bergen, 
&c. ;  Montgomery,  Bear  Creek,  Tucker's  Gulch.  Near  the  sootliwest) 
comer  of  Colorado,  occurring  in  drifb  (almandite). 

0LAX7BEB  SALT. — Bear  Creek,  2Smoky  Creek.  Ata  number  of  hot  springs 
in  Colorado. 

Olockebite.— Central  City,  Idaho  Springs. 
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Gold.— Native  «>Id  in  very  small  and  indistinct  crystals  in  the  Bob- 
tail, Gannell,  Qoartz  Hill,  near  Central.  Tarryall  Greek,  Placer  Dig- 
gings, near  Fair  Play,  in  imperfect  crystals  and  iaminse;  in  Wash- 
ington and  California  Onlches,  in  the  placers  of  Union  Park,  anJ 
onmerons  other  localities.  Occurring  as  the  result  of  decomposition 
of  the  tellurids  at  Gold  Hill.  Lately  discovered  native  in  great  quan- 
tities, though  very  minutely  distributed,  in  the  quartz-ledges  of  the 
Ban  Juan  mining  district.  At  Oro  City  in  rhyolite.  Nevada  lode  in 
azarite.  Placers  on  San  Miguel.  Very  handsome  erystals  of  gold 
(small)  have  been  obtained  by  Professor  Schirmer  from  the  Ounneli 
Lode,  Central  City.  They  occur  on  black  sphalerite,  and  show  com- 
bioations  of  cube,  octahedron,  and  rhombohedron. 

GosLABiTE. — On  the  dumps  of  the  Wood  lode,  Leavenworth  Gulch, 
near  Central. 

Geaphig  granite. — Bear  Creek,  Jefferson  County,  near  Townshend's 
Baoob.    Mount  Ouray. 

Obiphitb. — ^Trinidad  Mine,  Las  Animas  County. 

Gbebnookite. — ^On  sphalerite  of  the  Dallas  mine,  Black  Hawk;  Eun- 
niDg  Lode,  Quartz  Hill,  Nevada.  In  mine  of  galena  on  South  Boul- 
der. 

Gypsum. — Is  distributed  very  widely  throughout  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mation of  Colorado.  Good  crystals  are  rare.  Selenite  is  the  usual 
form  of  its  occurrence,  frequently  being  found  in  twins.  Occurs  also 
in  the  (Tpper  Carboniferous  rocks  of  Western  and  in  the  Tertiary  beds 
of  Southern  Colorado.    In  Jurassic  along  the  Front  Bange. 

HiLiTB.— Salt-works  of  South  Park,  along  some  parts  of  the  Platte 
fii?er  in  springs.  Found  at  salt-licks  in  various  parts  of  the  Territory. 
Canon  *City,  Sinbad's  Valley,  Greenhorn  Mountains. 

Hescatitb. — Bear  Creek,  Jefferson  County,  Colorado.  Specular  on 
Proeer  Hill,  Central,  head  of  Bear  Creek ;  fibrous  and  specular  in 
PbQlips  mine,  Silver  Hills ;  in  the  mines  of  Elk  Mountain  district ; 
mieaeeoQs  on  station  65  of  1873 ;  on  Sopras  Peak.  Unaweep  CafLon 
(specular). 

HsNBYiTE. — ^Bed  Cloud  Mine,  Gk>ld  Hill.    Cold  Spring  mine. 

HiTCHGOCKiTE. — On  coppcr  minerals  of  the  Dallas  mine,  Black  Hawk. 

Hornblende. — ^Occurs  in  numerous  localities  in  the  dikes,  so  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  enumerate  thrai.  No  good  crystals  were  found. 
Badiated  on  station  43  of  1873. 

Btalite.— On  stations  33  and  34  of  1873  in  trachyte.  At  the  Hot 
Hnlphnr  Springs  of  Middle  Park.  Basalt  of  North  Man.  In  the 
trachorhe'ites  of  the  Unoompahgre  group. 

booEASB. — Vide  Vesu  vianite. 

ftOH.— Native,  in  the  Ccdorado  meteorite  found  in  1806 

bSBiTE. — Chug  Water. 

JiXEsoNiTE. — Sweet  Home  mine.    San  Juan. 

JisPBB. — Green  and  red,  station  33  of  1873 :  yellow,  red,  brown,  gray^ 
Los  Pinos  ageney.  Throughout  Middle  and  South  Park.  Along  Gkm- 
Biaon  Biver  (Dakota  groop).    Between  Grand  and  Gunnison. 

Jet.— Wet  Mountain  Valley.    Trinchera  mesa,  Southeast  Colorado. 

Ubbaoobite. — Near  Golden  in  the  dolerites.  Near  Fair  Play  in  the 
tmp-rock.    In  the  dolerites  of  Colorado. 

Urabeite.— (Mine  unknown,  but  probably  in  South  Park.) 

LEin^— -Native  in  Hall  Guleb,  Summit  County.  At  Breckenridge.  An 
anooimcemeDt  of  native  lead  mu^  always^be  received  with  necessary 
caution.  The  small  speeimen  owned  by  Professor  Schirmer  I  have 
Ken,  but  although  it  had  a  very  natural  appearance  I  was  unable  to 
decide. 
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Lepidolitb. — Station  17  of  1873,  in  a  form  resembling  the  Baxon  zinn- 
waldite. 

Leucite. — ^Table  Mbantain,  Golden  Gity. 
*  Leucopyrite. — Spanish  Bar. 

LiGORiTE. — ^North  Clear  Creek. 

Lignite. — Mouth  of  Gannison.    There  it  retains  its  wood  stmctnre. 

LiMONiTE. — Near  station  17  of  1873;  in  the  Tertiary  sandstones  west  of 

Plum  Creek,  near  Colorado  City;  in  several  localities  of  Soath  Park. 

I  At  the  head  of  south  fork  of  Anthracite  Creek,  west  slope  of  San^n^ 

deCristo  range,  above  Mosco'Pass.    Numerous  localities  in  White 
River  region.    The  '*  kidney  ores '^  of  Lignitic  group. 

Magnesite. — In  small  quantities  in  the  Eunning  lode  at  Black  Hawk. 
I  Magnetic  iron. — Bear  Creek.    Balston  Creek,  Grape  Creek. 

Magnetite. — In  loose  nodules  on  Gunnell  and  Procer  Hills,  at  Central; 
in  small  octahedric  crystals  in  the  gneissic  rock  on  station  1 ;  on  sta- 
tion 54  of  1873.  Occurring  in  the  granites  of  various  localities,  Silver 
Hills,  White  House,  Capitol;  in  the  dolerite  rocks  generally.  At 
Idaho  and  Caribou.  Mined  on  Grape  Creek,  near  Canon  City.  Occurs 
near  Golden. 

Malachite. — Is  found  as  the  result  of  decomposition  of  fahlerz  and 
other  minerals  at  the  Dallas,  Leavenworth,  and  other  mines  near  Cen- 
tral; at  the  No  Name,  Caribou,  Seven-Thirty,  Fourth  of  July,  and 
others,  at  Caribou ;  at  some  of  the  Georgetown  mines ;  at  the  Hard- 
scrabble  mines,  on  station  46  of  1873,  and  other  localities ;  at  Crater 
Mountain,  in  the  mines  of  Fair  Play  and  Elk  Mountain  district.  Mala- 
chite lode.  Bear  Creek,  Gendhema's  lode,  Tucker's  Gulch,  Ore  City, 
Canon  City,  Pollock,  Montezuma. 

Marcasite. — Philipps  mine.  Fair  Play. 

Melaconite. — Occurring  at  the  Gunnell,  Briggs,  Leavitt,  Leavenworth, 
and  other  mines,  near  Central ;  at  the  Unknown  mine,  in  Montgomery. 
Tucker's  Gulch,  Jefferson  County,  Colorado.    Pollock,  Mosquito. 

Melanterite. — On  the  dumps  of  the  Wood,  Dallas,  and  Kansas  mines, 
and  others,  near  Central;  in  the  Sweet  Home  Mine. 

Mesitinitb. — Black  Prince  lode.  Lump  Gulch. 

Mesolite. — Golden,  Col.    Table  Mountain. 

MiSPiOEEL. — ^Together  with  pyrite  in  the  Bobtail  and  other  mines. 

Minium. — Freeland  mine.  Trail  Creek,  Georgetown,  Central  City. 

MiOAOEOUS  iron  ore. — Caribou,  Balston  Creek.    Uuaweep  Canon. 

Meteorio  iron. — Vide  Lron. 

Molybdenite. — Leavitt  mine,  at  Central;   occurring  in  thread-like 
veins  in  Silver  HUls,  near  Fair  Pl.iy,  Boulder  County. 
{  MusGOYiTE. — In  good  crystals  on  station  2  of  1873,  and  in  the  coarse- 

grained granite  near  Canon  City ;  throughout  the  granite  and  partly 
in  the  schist  rocks. 
.  1  Nagyaoite.— Gold  Hill. 

Natrolitb.— Golden,  Col.    Table  Mountain. 

Obsidian. — ^Porpbyritic,  in  a  dike,  at  station  27  of  1873 ;  Buffalo  Peak, 
Arkansas  Valley,  and  Union  Park.  Under  the  trachyte,  on  Gunnison 
River  (porphyritic  and  spherulitic). 

Onyx.— Middle  Park. 
j  Opal. — Idaho,  Aguas  Calientes,  Gilson  Gulch. 

Orthoglase. — In  crystals  in  the  porphyries  of  Gregory  Hill,  partly 
altered  into  sanidite.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  very  large  pieces 
throughout  the  coarse-grained  granites  of  Colorado :  in  the  porphyry 
dike  at  Gold  Hills,  crystals  of  large  size.  Jefferson  County,  Colorado, 
crystallized.    Green,  iSouth  Park,  west  of  Pike's  Peak.    Beddish,  Elk 
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Creek,  Jefferson  Ooanty,  Colorado.  Brown  and  grey,  Central  City. 
The  green  orthoclase,  fonnd  in  beantifal  crystals,  on  Beax  Creek  near 
Pike's  Peaky  owes  its  color  to  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  protoxide  of 
iron.    (Wheeled  Report,  1875,  p.  111.) 

Ozocerite  t— From  head  Cherry  Creek. 

PsoMATiTE. — ^At  several  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  on 
station  2  of  1873.    Bear  Creek  and  Gold  Hill,  in  Bonlder  County. 

PsTBOLEUM. — From  the  oil-wells  in  Oil  Creek  CaSLoD,  to  the  east  of 
Canon  City.    Smoky  Creek,  10  miles  south  of  Oolden. 

Pbtzite. — ^In  the  gold-mines  of  Gold  Hill,  occurring  in  narrow  seams 
and  veins. 

Phlogopite.— On  station  46  of  1873. 

Pitchblende. — Occurs  in  large  quantities;  massive  in  the  Wood  lode 
in  Leavenworth  Gulch,  near  Central. 

PoLTBASiTE. — In  tabular  crystals  at  the  Terrible  mine,  near  George- 
town, Clear  Creek  County. 

Phase. — Middle  Park. 

Pbbhnite. — Fair  Play,  in  some  of  the  mines. 

Pboustite. — Occurring  in  the  Brown  lode,  intermixed  with  galenite. 

PsEUDOMALAOHiTE.— Little  Platte  Biver,  south  of  Fair  Play. 

PsiLOMELANE. — Seatou  mine,  Idaho ;  occurs  in  small  quantities. 

Pybabgteite. — ^In  the  Colorado  Central,  Terrible,  International,  Cold 
Stream  mines,  at  Georgetown,  associated  with  galenite,  fahlerz,  and 
sphalerite.    In  the  Brown  lode  with  galenite.  Argentine,  Georgetown. 

Ptbite. — One  of  the  most  widely -distributed  minerals  in  the  Territory. 
As  a  rule,  it  is  auriferous,  occurring  crystallized  in  pentagonal  dodeca- 
hedra  in  the  Bobtail,  Bates,  Briggs  mines ;  in  cubes  combined  with 
the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  at  the  Winnebago,  Mack,  Dallas,  Ean- 
aas.  Grand  Army,  Gunnell,  and  other  mines,  all  near  Central  City. 
Id  immense  bodies  it  is  found  in  the  Mammoth,  Briggs,  and  Leavitt 
lodes.  It  is  found  crystallized  in  the  Terrible,  Pelican,  New  Boston, 
Cold  Stream,  and  other  mines  near  Georgetown ;  at  the  Tenth  Legion 
miue  in  Empire;  in  cubes  at  stations  45  and  46  of  1873.  Found  also  in 
Silver  Hills,  crystallized  in  the  mines  of  Buckskin.  Cubes  of  4  to  5 
iDches  edge  in  the  Philipps  mine ;  in  the  Elk  Mountain  district,  on 
Eagle  Biver ;  in  octahedra  on  station  65  of  1873.  In  the  mines  near 
Idaho,  crystallized  and  massive. 

PtbIte,  auripeboxjs. — Golden,  Colo.  Octahedral  crystals  on  Anthra- 
cite Creek. 

Pybitb,  RADIA.TED. — Smoky  Hill  Eiver.  Purgatory,  Timpas  Creeks, 
(possibly  markasite.) 

Ptbolusitb. — Massive  at  Buckskin  and  in  Silver  Hills. 

Pteomoephitb. — Freeland  lode,  Trail  Creek. 

Ptbox£N£. — Near  Fair  Play.  In  a  number  of  localities  in  younger  vol- 
canic and  mctamorpbiG- rocks. 

Pybbhoxite. — Malachite  lode,  Jefferson  County. 

QuAitTZ,  GBYSTALS. — Gunuell  lode,  Briggs  mine,  Quartz  Hill,  and  other 
localities  near  Central.  In  the  Rosita  mines,  in  some  of  the  George- 
town mines,  at  station  40  of  1873.  On  East  River,  in  the  mines  of  Elk 
Uonntain  district,  Iowa  Gulch,  Sopris  Peak.  Head  of  Anthracite 
Greek. 

Quartz,  bost. — On  station  70 ;  ca.mp  39  of  1873 ;  Bear  Creek.  Near 
Clear  Greek.    Near  head  ot  Roaring  Fork. 

Quartz,  smokt. — Pike's  Peak ;  Elk  Creek.  In  the  Colorado  divide ; 
large  crystals  on  the  Upper  Platte. 

Ked  chalk. — (Impure.)  S.  Table  Mountain. 
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Ehodoohrositb. — Sweet  Home  mine,  Park  CooDty,  in  very  beaatiM 
specimens,  and  iu  the  Diadem  mine. 

BiPiDOLiTB. — San  Juan,  Colo.  Trail  Greek,  Clear  Greek  Goanty,  Col- 
orado. 

EuTiLE. — On  the  Ute  Pass,  occurring  in  quartz. 

Sai^idite. — ^Oocars  throughout  the  trachorheltes,  sometimes  in  very 
handsome  crystals. 

Sardonyx. — In  Middle  Park. 

ScHtRMERiTE. — Bed  Gloud  and  Gold  Spring  mine  ;  Oold  HilL 

SoHREiBBRSiTE. — In  the  Colorado  meteorite. 

Selenite. — At  various  localities,  in  the  shales,  station  35  of  1873. 
Golden,  Colo.  Table  Mountain.  Upper  Carboniferous  of  Eagle  Biver. 
(See  Oypsum.) 

Semiopal. — At  Los  Pinos  agency. 

SiDERiTE — Crystallized  in  South  Park.    Oold  Hill,  Colo. 

Silver. — Native,  as  wire-silver  at  the  Terrible,  Georgetown,  at  the 
International  on  Mount  McClellan ;  as  wire-silver  in  the  No  Name 
and  Caribou  mines,  at  Caribou.  In  small  nuggets  and  thin  scale^i 
near  Fair  Play,  in  Washington  Gulch,  Homestake  lode.  Sunshine; 
Gold  Hill ;  Blue  Biver,  Montezuma. 

SiNTEROALOARBOUS.— See  Tufft. 

Sinter. — Siliceous,  South  Park. 

Smithsonitb. — Jones's  mine  on  sphalerite,  near  Central,  Running  lode 
Black  Hawk. 

Soda. — Carbonate,  from  the  Hot  Springs. 

Soda-sulphate.— See  Glauber-salt. 

SoDiXTM-CHLORiDB. — See  Halite. 

Sphalerite. — Occurs  in  almost  every  mine ;  only  few  exceptions  take 
place.  In  the  lead-silver  mines  it  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  gold 
mines.  It  is  found  in  the  Winnebago,  dark  brown,  Dallas,  Ounnell, 
J.  P.  Whitney,  Kansas,  Wood,  California,  Bunning,  Bobtail,  Briggs 
(small  quantities  in  these  two),  Monte  Cristo,  and  numerous  other 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Central.  The  mines  of  G^oc^town  inva- 
riably contain  it.  The  Caribou  mines  show  at  times  large  quantities 
of  the  mineral.  Station  40  of  1873.  Sphalerite,  containing  cadmium, 
found  in  several  mines  near  Fair  Play. 

Spinel. — Crystal  mine,  Virginia  Cation. 

Stembbrgitb  (iron  and  silver  sulphide). — Georgetown.    (Loew.) 

Stephanite. — Colorado  Central,  Georgetown.  Moose  mine,  near  Fair 
Play,  Montezuma,  and  other  localities. 

Stibnite. — ^Terrible  mine,  near  Georgetown.    Boulder  County. 

Sulphur. — In  a  small  ciyBtal  on  galenite  from  the  Clifton  mine,  near 
Central ;  found  in  the  Middle  Park.    Pagosa  Springs. 

Sylvanite.— In  the  Bed  Cloud  mine  of  Gold  Hill,  occnrring  in  foliated 
masses  and  thread-like  veins. 

Talc. — ^In  fine  scales  among  the  gangne-roek  of  the  Bobtail  and  Kan- 
sas, near  Central.  In  light-pink  scales  in  the  Silver  Hills  and*  Bar- 
ton mines,  Hardserabble  distriet. 

Tellurite. — At  the  Smuggler,  in  Ballerat,  and  the  John  Jay,  in  Cen- 
tral district,  Colo.  Tellurite,  with  the  formula  Te  0„  is  one  of  Dr. 
F.  A.  G^nth's  new  species^  and  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  the  oppor- 
tunity  of  publishing  at  thisnlate  both  name  and  composition. 

Tellurium,  native.— At  the  Bed  Cloud  mine  of  Gold  Hill,  in  crystel- 
line  masses,  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system. 

Tennantite.— Crystals  in  Buckskin  Gulch.  Oeneva  district.  Park 
County. 
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TBTBAH£DBlTE.^Gry8tal8  ID  Buckskin  Galch. 

ToBBEBNiTE  f  (Ubanite)  fouDcl  by  Captain  Berthoud  on  Lyden  Creek. 

TouBMALiNE. — lo  the  qaartz  of  Gunnell  Hill,  Central,  of  Banniug 
HiU,  Black  Hawk.  On  Gay  Hill  and  at  Nevada,  Station  64  of  1873. 
Crystals  with  both  terminations  at  Montgomery,  Kalston  Creek,  Jef- 
ferson Gonnty,  Colorado. 

Treholitb. — Smith's  Fork  of  the  Gunnison. 

Tufa. — Calcareous,  Currant  Creek^  Boaring  Fork,  and  Frying  Fan. 
Springs  in  White  Earth,  Wagon-wheel  Gap,  Pagosa,  Animas,  Un- 
oompabgre  Park. 

TuBQUOiss. — Southern  Colorado,  doubtful. 

Ubaninitb. — On  the  dumps  of  the  Wood  lode  in  Leavenworth  Gulch. 

Vbsuyianitb. — ^In  large  crystals  of  simple  combinations  on  Mount 
Italia,  station  64  of  1873. 

Vulcanite. — Quartz  Hill! 

Wayellitb. — Golden,  Colo.    Table  Mountain. 

Wheelebitb. — Described  by  Dr.  O.  Loew  in  vol.  iii  of  the  report  sur- 
veys west  one  hundredth  meridian;  probably  also  occurs  in  the  lignitic 
eoals  of  Colorado.  Its  existence  in  each  particular  case,  however^ 
can  only  be  determined  by  analysis,  on  account  of  its  physical  resem- 
blance to  other  resins  occurring  in  the  same  manner. 

WiLL£MiTE.-~Jones's  mine.  Central. 

Wollastonits. — Near  Fair  Play,  in  the  limestones. 

WuLPENiTB. — Park  County,  Boulder  County,  Gold  Hill, 

ZiNCiTE Jones's  mine,  Central.  . 

ZxsGON. — ^Bear  Biver,  Middle  Park. 

ZnKKEKiTB. — Sweet  Home  mine,  small  crystals. 
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REPORT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  HOLMES.  GEOLOGIST  OF  THE 

SAN  JUAN  DIVISION,  1875. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  R  V.  HAYDEN. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  December  30,  1870. 

Sib:  Herewith  I  sabmit  my  report  on  the  geology  of  the  district  ex- 
amined by  the  soathwestern  or  San  Jaan  division  daring  the  season  of 
1875. 

Oar  party,  consisting  of  George  B.  Chittenden,  topographer,  T.  S. 
Brandegee,  assistant  topographer  and  botanist,  and  myself,  together 
with  two  packers  and  a  cook,  took  the  field  at  Denver  on  the  7th  of 
Jane.  By  written  instructions  from  you  we  were  directed  to  survey 
the  area  which  is  *^  bounded  on  the  west  by  109^  30',  on  the  south  by 
360  45/^  Qu  i)^^  north  by  37^  SO',  and  on  the  east  by  Mr.  Wilson's  work 
of  1874."  In  this  area  there  are  about  6,500  square  miles.  In  addition 
to  this,  Mr.  Chittenden  was  instructed  to  finish  ont  the  edge  of  map  83 
from  latitude  39o  15'  to  latitude  38^  along  the  meridian  104^  SO'.  This 
work  Mr.  Chittenden  completed  as  we  marched  south,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  progress  of  the  party. 

In  order  to  reach  our  district  in  the  southwest,  a  distance  of  some  350 
miles  had  to  be  traversed.  On  the  12th  we  reached  Paeblo :  passing 
soaUi'from  this,  we  reached  and  ascended  the  Huerfano  Kiver  and 
entered  San  Luis  Park  by  way  of  Mosca  Pass.  On  the  19th  we  arrived 
at  Del  Norte.  A  portion  of  our  supplies  had  been  forwarded  to  this 
point  by  freight,  but  as  nothing  had  arrived  and  no  word  came  of  their 
approach,  I  effected  an  exchange  with  a  merchant  of  the  place  by  which 
we  were  enabled  to^push  forward  without  delay. 

From  Del  Norte  we  passed  up  the  Rio  Grande  for  some  60  miles.  Leav- 
ing the  river  10  miles  above  Antelope  Park  we  crossed  the  ocean  divide 
by  way  of  Weminuche  Pass  and  camped  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rio 
Kedra.  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  San  Juan.  Finding  no  trail  near  the 
base  01  the  mountains  and  not  wishing  to  descend  so  far  as  the  cross- 
ing of  the  old  Spanish  trail,  we  decided  to  move  directly  westward, 
80  as  to  cross  the  headwaters  of  the  Pinos  and  Florida  Rivers.  At  first 
Tery  rough  traveling  was  encountered,  but  by  the  middle  of  the  second 
day  we  reached  a  lovely  parked  country  and  soon  found  a  trail  which 
kd  out  to  the  Spanish  trail  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  Florida. 
By  the  latter  trail  we  reached  the  Rio  Animas,  and,  on  the  29th  of  June, 
the  eastern  border  of  our  district  Dnring  this  three  weeks  of  travel  we 
had  been  passing  through  the  districts  surveyed  by  Mr.  Wilson  and 
Dr.  Endlich  in  the  years  1873  and  1874;  and  having  with  us  their  map, 
which  reached  to  meridian  108^,  we  had  no  great  difficulty  in  beginning 
work.  The  wagon-trail  which  now  leads  from  the  Animas  Valley  to  the 
Ia  Plata  mining  camp,  crosses  our  eastern  line  in  latitude  37^  15',  and  our 
first  station*  was  made  near  this,  on  the  divide  between  the  Rio  La  Plata 
and  the  Animas,  midway  between  the  northern  and  southern  bounda- 
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ries  of  oar  district,  and  aboat  12  miles  south  of  the  southern  base  of  the 
La  Plata  Mountains.  Of  the  7,400  square  miles  assigned,  5,000  are  in 
Colorado,  1,000  in  Utah,  1,000  in  New  Mexico,  and  400  in  Arizona.  This 
area  includes  parts  of  three  Indian  reservations,  Ute,  Apache,  and  Na- 
vajo. Formerly  t^e  Weminache  Utes  occupied  the  entire  eoimty  of 
La  Plata,  but  by  the  recent  San  Juan  mining  purchase  they  have  lost 
all  but  a  strip  15  miles  wide  on  the  south  and  20  miles  wide  on  the  west 
There  had  been  considerable  dissatisfaction  among  them  in  regard  to 
thQ  boundaries  of  their  reservation,  as  restricted  by  the  purchase.  They 
had  threatened  to  prevent  the  laying  down  of  the  objectionable  lines 
by  the  Government  and  we  were  apprehensive  of  trouble.  In  1874  Mr. 
Wilson's  party  had  been  ordered  back  by  them,  and  as  they  were  probably 
at  this  season  expecting  the  surveying  parties  to  arrive  on  the  ground,  I 
thought  it  best  to  take  immediate  measures  to  avoid  serious  molesta- 
tion, and,  if  possible,  to  secure  their  good- will  and  co-operation.  Through 
a  very  fortunate  circumstance  I  was  enabled  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
Captain  John  Moss,  of  the  La  Plata  mining  district,  whose  influence 
among  them  is  very  great.  By  a  messenger  he  sent  word  to  the  princi- 
pal  village,  which  is  located  about  30  miles  below,  that  our  party  was 
not  engaged  in  the  survey  of  lines  and  that  it  would  be  to.  their  advan- 
tage to  let  us  pass  through  undisturbed.  The  Indians  seem  to  have  re- 
garded this  advice,  as  they  gave  us  no  trouble  whatever.  There  were  at 
this  time  no  white  settlers  in  the  district  excepting  the  small  party  of 
miners  under  Captain  Moss  and  one  ranchman  who  did  farming  on  the 
Bio  Mancos  for  the  camp  at  La  Plata. 

The  published  maps  of  the  San  Juan  Valley  werefound  to  be  very  in- 
complete, giving  as  they  do  only  the  principal  stream-courses,  and  these 
in  a  number  of  cases  incorrectly;  the  various  Government  parties  who 
had  visited  it  having  simply  passed  through,  observing,  or  at  least  re- 
cording, but  little  beyond  the  route  of  travel. 

Our  quartermaster,  Mr.  Charles  Aldrich,  had  been  sent  forward  with 
supplies  to  the  Mancos  ranch,  but  as  the  road  crosses  the  range  by 
way  of  Aliquiu  and  Tierra  Amarilla,  New  Mexico,  he  cotild  not  reach 
that  destination  before  the  middle  of  July.  Having  still  three  weeks' 
supplies  with  us  we  decided  to  make  our  initiatory  trip  by  passing  down 
the  Bio  La  Plata  to  the  San  Juan,  thence  to  the  west  along  our  southern 
border,  and  finally  returning  by  way  of  the  Bio  Mancos.  The  swollen 
condition  of  the  San  Juan  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  cross  into  the 
southwest  comer,  we  therefore  turned  about  and  ascended  the  Mancos, 
zigzagging  sufficiently  to  complete  the  Mesa  Yerda  and  portion  of  the 
Late  Mountains.  On  the  14th  we  reached  the  Mancos  ranch,  45  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Mancos  with  the  San  Juan,  but  found  the 
place  deserted  and  no  word  from  our  quartermaster. 

As  we  had  still  some  six  days',  supplies,  we  passed  on  to  the  northeast 
and  completed  the  western  half  of  the  La  Platd  Mountains  and  part  of 
the  Upper  Dolores  region.  On  returning  to  the  Mancos  on  the  20th,  we 
learned  that  Mr.  Aldrich  had  arriviBd  kt  the  La  Plata  camp  with  sup- 
plies, and  also  that  Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  photographic  party,  had  come  in. 

On  the  22d,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  on  bis  way  to  the 
Moqui  country,  we  set  out  for  a  four  weeks'  trip  in  the  southwest  Cross- 
ing the  Mancos  again  we  visited  Ute  Peak  and  worked  up  the  region 
drained  by  the  McElmo,  Hoven-weep,  and  Montezuma  Creeks,  and  on 
the  25th  camped  on  the  San  Juan  near  the  Utah  line.  Here  Mr.  Jack- 
son left  us,  setting  out  for  the  Moqui  towns. 

On  the  night  of  the  28th,  while  encamped  near  our  western  line,  our 
entire  herd  of  stock  was  stolen  by  Indians,  but  by  the  prompt  action  of 
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oar  chief  packer,  Thomas  Oooper,  all  were  recaptared  and  retaroed 
safely  to  camp  before  momiDg. 

It  Vas  now  ascertained  that  the  San  Jnan  coald  be  forded  with  ease ; 
ve  therefore  crossed  and  pushed  our  investigations  into  Arizona,  spent 
a  week  aboat  the  Sierra  Garriso,  and  returned  to  La  Plata  again  by  way 
of  the  Mancos  Gafion,  giving  a  little  additional  time  to  the  study  of  the 
very  interesting  ruins  that  occur  there. 

As  we  approached  the  La  Plata  camp  on  the  30th,  we  were  much  sur- 
prised to  encounter  the  parties  of  Mr.  Gannett  and  Mr.  Gardner,  which, 
vhile  working  in  the  region  between  the  Abajo  and  La  Sal  Mountains, 
near  oar  northern  line,  had  been  attacked  by  Indians  and  forced  to  reliu- 
qaish  further  operations  in  that  region.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these 
lodiaps,  as  well  as  those  who  made  the  raid  on  our  herd,  belong  to  the 
OQtlawed  band  of  Utes,  Pai-Utes,  and  Navajos,  who,  under  the  lead  of 
Fah-ghe-nob-i-gant,  infest  the  canons  of  Southeast  Utah,  and  acknowl- 
edge no  tribal  or  other  authority. 

It  was,  under  the  circumstances,  thought  unsafe,  with  so  small  a  party, 
to  attempt  to  visit  or  survey  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Dolores ; 
bot,  having  been  joined  by  Mr.  Gannett,  Dr.  Peale,  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
Mr.  Atkinson,  we  set  out  for  a  short  trip  to  the  northeast  and  north. 
Id  the  course  of  three  weeks  we  visited  the  Upper  Dolores,  the  inter- 
Dolores  Plateau,  and  the  San  Miguel  Mountains,  also  .the  canon  of  the 
Dolores,  and  the  dry  sage-plain  north  of  the  Late  Mountains. 

By  September  8,  the  regular  field-work  of  the  season  was  completed. 
As  there  were  some  points  in  connection  with  the  geology  of  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  our  district  which  needed  further  attention,  and,  hav- 
iog  ia  view  the  prospect  of  discovering  additional  ruins,  I  took  a  small 
party  and  passed  through  that  way,  coming  out  by  way  of  Tierra  Ama- 
rilla  and  Gonejos,  while  the  main  part  of  the  outfit,  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Chittenden,  returned  to  Denver  by  way  of  Silverton  and  Del  Norte.  In 
(»Dipany  with  Dr.  Peale  and  Mr.  Aldrich  I  visited  the  region  of  the 
Lower  Animas,  and  followed  up  the  cafion  of  the  San  Juan  to  the  cross- 
ing of  the  Spanish  trail ;  thence  we  crossed  into  Kew  Mexico,  visited 
Abiqaiu  and  Ojo  Oaliente,  and  examined  the  interesting  ruined  pueblos 
sear  those  places,  and  finally,  on  the  5th  of  October,  arrived  in  Denver. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  HOLMES. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  OeologUt-in-charge. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

BE^ERAL  REVIEW  OP  THE  DISTRICT— OEOQRAPHIO   FEA- 

TURES. 

On  descending  from  the  WeminachePass  we  come  out,  at  an  elevation 
8,000  feet,  npon  the  border  of  a  vast  broken  plain  which,  to  the  south 
id  west,  seems  almost  limitless ;  bat  not  until  we  have  reached  the 
nks  of  the  Rio  Mancos,  50  miles  farther  west,  and  have  passed  the 
Plata  Mountains,  the  last  of  the  high  promontories  of  the  Colorado 
Park  Mountains,  do  we  obtain  a  full  view  of  the  plateau  region. 
To  one  who  has  been  long  among  the  great  highland  regions  of  Cen- 
>)  Colorado  the  name  plateau  seems  almost  a  misnomer  when  applied 
the  lowland  country  about  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Colorado ;  but  when 
isidered  in  reference  to  the  sea-level  it  becomes  indeed  a  plateau  quite 
iod  iD  dimensions,  although  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments  by  the 
lyrinth  of  canons.    I  have  in  a  measure  become  accustomed  to  think 
the  numerous  groups  and  chains  composing  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
florado  as  so  many  remnants  of  a  great  plateau — ^a  continental-divide 
iteaa  of  great  width  which  has  been  encroached  upon  and  cut  down 
the  waters  of  the  two  oceans  until  only  a  small  number  of  widely 
ttered  summits  remain  to  index  a  former  general  level  of  at  least 
fOOO  feet.    North  and  south  along  this  remarkable  collection  of  rem- 
tB  the  continental  divide  runs,  meandering  a  belt  100  miles  in  width 
east  to  west.    On  the  east  "and  west  this  plateau  falls  off  quite 
opUy  to  the  level  of  7,000  feet,  or  one-half  of  the  depth  to  the  sea- 
el.   On  the  east  the  descent  is  quite  regular  and  complete,  there  being 
great  promontories  or  outlying  masses.    On  the  west  the  line  is 
idedly  irregular;  a  few  groups  extend  far  to  the  west,  and  many  iso-' 
'  patches  of  highland  occur.    Of  the  promontory  groups,  the  Sierra 
Jaan,  the  Elk  Mountains,  and  the  White  River  Plateau  are  the 
pcipal.    Alternating  with  these  are  four  great  bays,  so  to  speak,  into 
'  h  the  approximately  horizontal  strata  extend.    This  is  well  shown 
the  accompanying  diagram,  Plate  XXXIY.   It  will  be  plainly  seen  by 
Terence  to  the  figure,  that  Colorado  consists  of  three  distinct  belts, 
graphically  as  well  as  geologically — a  belt  of  highland  chiefly  meta* 
rphic,  two  belts  of  lowland  chiefly  sedimentary.    If  we  consider  the 
tamorphic  belt  only,  and  its  relations  to  the  horizontal  sedimentaries, 
two  middle  bays  become  one,  as  the  western  extension  of  the  Elk 
QQtains  is  but  a  group  of  volcanic  masses  resting  on  and  in  and 
iting  the  horizontal  beds  which  belong  to  the  eastern  border  of 
Oolorado-Platean  region.    Considered  alone,  however,  in  reference 
the  actual  arrangement  of  the  highlands  and  lowlands,  there  appear 
g  the  western  border  three  well-defined  promontories  and  four  great 
^  Each  of  these  great  bays  possesses  a  system  of  drainage  of  its  own. 
1^^  systems  are  represented  by  the  San  Juan,  the  Gunnison,  the 
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and  Dombers  and  names  corresponding  to  these  will  be  ased  on  all  the  de- 
tailed sections. 

The  ^oop  nnmbered  10  in  the  section  is  the  typical  Dakota  Sandstones 
of  Dr.  Ha^^den. 

Groups  10  and  11  together,  probably  constitute  the  complete  Dakota 
Group ;  i.  e.,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Dr.  Newberry,  and  the  Henry's 
Fork  Group  of  Major  Powell. 

^Fonp  9  is  the  Cretaceous  shales  (Cretaceous  Nos.  2,  3,  and  a  part  of 
4  of  Hayden,)  the  Middle  Cretaceous  of  Newberry,  and  the  Sulphur 
Creek  of  Powell. 

Groups  8,  7,  6,  6,  and  4  Cretaceous  Nos.  4  and  5  of  Hayden,  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  of  Newberry,  and  the  Salt  Wells  of  Powell. 

Group  3  is  probably  the  Lignitic  coal  group  of  the  eastern  slope,  the 
Laramie  Group  of  King  and  of  Hayden,  and  the  Point  of  Kocks  of 
Powell. 

Groups  1  and  2  probably  correspond  to  the  Wahsatch  Group  of  Hay- 
den and  White,  and  the  Vermillion  Creek  Group  of  King. 

Groups  12, 13, 14,  and  15  are  a  series  of  rocks  called  by  some  Jurassic, 
by  others  Triassic,  and  by  still  others  Jura-Trias. 

The  Lrower  Cretaceous  sandstones  are  the  most  easily  recognized  and 
by  far  the  most  uniform  and  persistent  of  the  whole  section.  There  is, 
however,  considerable  difficulty  in  defining  their  vertical  extent,  result- 
ifig  from  the  scarcity  of  fossil  remains.  The  division  between  these 
nodstones  and  the  shales  above  is  never  obscure.  In  manv  localities 
¥hich  I  have  examined  the  line  is  well  marked  both  by  fossils  and 
a^ata ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  what  portion  of  the  strata  be- 
neath to  include  in  the  group.  Ordinarily  there  are  about  250  feet  of 
sandstoues  and  conglomerates  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute 
(these  are  group  10  of  the  section),  but  beneath  these  is  a  series  of  varie- 
gated marls  and  sandstones,  which  have  frequently  been  placed  in  the 
Ju'assic  (the  upper  part  of  group  11).  In  Eastern  Colorado  this  series  is 
M)  distiuct  from  the  more  massive  beds  of  the  Dakota  group  that  I  have 
always  been  inclined,  in  the  absence  of  proof,  however,  to  class  it  as 
Jarassic  ;  but  certain  geologists.  Dr.  Peale,  Mr.  Howell,  and  Dr.  New- 
berry, have  found  Cretaceous  fossils,  or  what  are  recognized  as  such,  in 
a  series  of  sandstones  that  come  in  at  the  base  of  the  marls,  and  into 
which  the  marls  grade.  If  we  include  these  formations  in  the  Lower 
Cretaceous  down  to  the  horizon  in  which  these  fossils  were  found,  that 
is  from  400  to  600  feet  below  the  top  of  the  Dakota  Sandstones,  it  seems 
tliat  we  will  have  to  include  in  the  Cretaceous  section  the  entire  group 
of  marls  and  sandstones^  These  occur  here,  without  a  break,  to  the 
thiekuesSy  by  barometric  measurement,  of  600  feet.  This  gives  a  thick- 
ness of  at  least  800  feet  of  Lower  Cretaceous  strata.  I  prefer  to 
divide  this  into  two  parts,  for  convenience  of  description  as  well  as  map- 
ping. The  upper  part  always  forms  a  plain  floor  or  the  upper  stratum 
of  a  table-laud,  and  the  broken  faces  give  universally  an  esearpment- 
Kne,  while  the  lower  and  softer  group  outcrops  on  a  gentle  declivity  or  is 
hiddeu  beneath  the  debris  of  the  talus.  Group  12  consists  of  brownish 
and  purplish  laminated  sandstones,  generally  less  than  200  feet  in  thick- 
ness. This  is  the  fossil-bone  bed  of  Dr.  Newberry,*  which  is  thought  by 
kim  to  be  Triassic.  Group  13  is  the  well-marked  bed  of  massive  white 
and  pinkish  sandstone.  This  is  succeeded  by  a  laminated  series,  and 
this  by  red  sandstones.  The  more  important  parts  of  the  section  will  be 
given  in  detail  farther  on. 

.  "Expedition  to  the  Janctioo  of  Grand  and  Green  Rivers,  Capt.  J.  N.  Macomb,  1859; 
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There  are  three  distinct  groaps  of  coal-bearing  rocks,  two  being  qd- 
doabtedly  CretaceoOB,  and  the  other  belonging  either  in  the  top  of  No. 
5  CretaceonB  or  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Laramie  Gronp.  The  Middle 
Coal  Gronp  is  between  the  two  escarpments  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  and  the 
Lower  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Dakota  Sandstones,  extending  np  into  the 
Middle  Cretaceous  shales. 

Besides  the  sedimentary  formations  there  are  in  this  district  fire  dis- 
tinct trachytic  areas.  These  occur  in  small  moantain  gmnps  which  are 
scattered  over  the  Oretaceons  plain.  They  are  the  San  Miguel,  the  La 
Plata,  the  Late,  the  Carriso,  and  the  Abajo  groaps.  The  stroctore  is 
somewhat  obscnre,  althongh  not  greatly  complicated,  and  is  mach  alike, 
so  far  as  can  be  determine,  in  all  cases.  The  intrnsive  matter  has  been 
forced  up  through  crevices  in  the  superincumbent  sedimentary  rocks, 
encroaching  as  it  rose  upon  the  less  firm  rocks,  sending  out  wedge-like 
masses  between  the  yielding  strata,  and  finally  resting,  so  far  as  can  be 
observed,  in  greatest  bnlk  among  the  easily-yielding  strata  of  the  Mid- 
dle Cretaceoas. 

lu  most  cases  there  has  been  a  slight  elevation  of  the  aarroonding 
sedimentary  beds,  which  effect  is  probably  produced  partly  by  the  in- 
trusion of  sheets  and  wedges,  and  partly  by  the  upward  movement  of 
thefiuid  or  plastic  mass.  Tne  structure  of  these  trachytic  mountains  is 
fully  illustrated  in  Plates  XXXVI,  XLV,  and  XLVI.    ■ 

The  distribution  of  these  groups,  as  well  as  the  positions  of  all  the 
important  topographical  features,  the  mesas,  the  caQons,  and  stream- 
conrses  of  our  district,  is  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanying  bird's- 
eye  view  (Plate  XXXVI).  I  have  taken  pains  to  give  all  the  featorea 
in  considerable  detail. 

The  point  of  view  assumed  is  in  Kew  Mexico,  south  of  the  most 
southerly  bend  of  the  Bio  San  Juan,  and  at  an  elevation  of  a  few  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  plain.  In  looking  to  the  north  from  such  a  point  a 
fine  view  of  the  plateaa  border  region  would  be  obtained.  The  San  Juan 
Biver  and  the  Oarriso  Mountains  would  appear  in  the  foreground.  The 
Mesa  Verde,  the  La  Plata,  and  Mancos  Valleys,  and  the  La  Plata  aai 
Late  Mountains  in  the  middle  distance,  and  the  Rio  Dolores,  the  San 
Miguel,  the  Abajo,  the  La  Sal,  and  the  Henry  Monntains  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  appended  sections  will  be  understood  at  a  glanoe.  I  have 
preferred  not  only  to  give  the  sections  across  my  district,  bat  also  to 
give,  on  a  reduced  scale,  their  continuations  to  the  east,  west,  north,  or 
south,  as  the  case  may  be,  through  the  districts  examined  by  Dr.  Feate, 
Dr.  Endlich,  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  others.  The  sections  are,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, drawn  through  the  more  important  points.  The  lines  along  which 
they  have  been  made  are  laid  down  on  the  accompanying  map  (Plate 
SXXVIL) 

In  this  part  of  Colorado  there  are  comparatively  few  well-marked 
folds.  The  only  one  of  importance  that  crosses  my  district  extends 
from  the  base  of  Sierra  LaPlata  down  into  New  Mexico,  maintainiog in 
general  a  southwest  direction.  It  is  essentially  monoclinal  in  character, 
the  depressed  side  being  to  the  east  and  southeast. 

I  have  found  it  convenient,  in  reviewing  the  general  surface  geology 
of  the  various  river-basins,  to  give  in  the  same  connection  such  topo- 
graphic and  other  details  as  seemed  especially  worthy  of  record. 
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CHAPTER    11. 


LA  PLATA  VALLEY. 

Tbe  Rio  Lia  Plata,  althoagh  a  Bmall  stream,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  southwest.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the  rich  mining-district  of  the 
La  Plata  Moantains,  and  in  its  middle  coarse  flows  through  considera- 
ble areas*  of  tillable  and  pasture  lands.  Its  entire  length  is  60  miles. 
For  8  miles  of  tbe  upper  course  it  is  in  a  deep  mountain- valley.  Below 
Parrott  City  it  runs  some  4  miles  through  a  flat  valley  occupied  by  pla- 
cer-bars. On  leaving  this  it  cuts  its  way  through  a  ridge  of  Upper  Ore- 
taceoas  sandstone  and  enters  a  broad,  shallow  valley.  The  upper  part  of 
the  latter  valley  is  occupied  by  a  fine  system  of  terraces.  Of  these  there 
are  a  number  of  distinct  levels,  the  higher  occupying  the  divide  between 
the  IjSk  Plata  and  Lightner's  Fork  of  the  Animas.  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
road'Crossing  this  is  nearly  300  feet  above  the  b^d  of  the  La  Plata  and 
upward  of  1,200  above  the  bed  of  the  Animas.  West  of  the  river  they 
are  not  so  well  marked. 

Cherry  Greek  is  the  only  considerable  tributary  of  the  La  Plata,  and 
gathers  the  drainage  from  the  southwestern  spurs  of  the  La  Plat^  Mount- 
ains.    It  has  its  eastern  source  within  a  mile  of  the  La  Plata  at  Parrott 
City.     From  this  point  it  runs  west  inside  or  north  of  the  northeastern 
iring  of  the  Mesa  Verde.    From  Thompson's  Park  it  cuts  its  way  out 
through  the  sandstone  wall  to  the  south  and  enters  the  broad  valley  of 
the  lia  Plata.    It  joins  the  latter  stream  just  midway  in  its  course  and  in 
the  center  of  the  valley.    The  conformation  of  this  broad  valley  is  the 
result  of  what  would  at  first  appear  to  be  quite  unimportant  geologic  con- 
ditions.   It  occupies  the  space  between  two  slight  monoclinal  folds.    One 
of  these  extends  west  from  the  La  Plata  Moantains  and  dies  out  in  the 
Mesa  Verde;  the  other  crosses  the  country  nearly  20  miles  farther  south, 
and  sweeps  off  to  the  southwest.    Along  the  northern  border  the  former 
fold  has  upturned  the  Uppei; Cretaceous  beds,  producing  a  rim  of  sand- 
stones.    The  dip  of  these  sandstones  is  at  first  from  5^  to  10^,  but  as  we 
pass  south  through  the  valley  we  find  that  they  flatten  out  and  descend 
almost  with  the  fall  of  the  river.    On  reaching  the  second  fold  a  gentle 
dropping  occurs  on  the  south  or,  more  properly,  southeast,  by  which  the 
Bad  Land  Oroup  (2,  general  section)  is  brought  to  the  river-level,  and 
the  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Coal  Oroup  (3,  general  section)  form  a  low 
hogback  facing  the  north,  which  gives  a  low  southern  rim  to  the  valley. 
Slight  as  the  dip  seems  to  be  on  the  floor  of  this  valley  between  the  folds, 
a  considerable  thickness  of  beds,  consisting  of  the  upper  strata  of  the 
Mesa  Verde  Group,  disappears,  although  few  outcrops  are  seen. 

The  second  or  outer  fold  just  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  in  the  geology  of  the  ISau  Juan  Valley.  I  shall  therefore  call  it 
the  San  Juan  fold.  It  seems  to  begin  along  the  base  of  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Animas  River,  and  is  first  noticeable  in  the  increased  dip  it 
gives  to  the  outcropping  strata  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  This  increased 
dip  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Endlich  in  1874.    My  attention  was  first  drawn 
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to  this  fold  while  on  Station  1,  from  which  point  it  appears  to  flex  oat- 
ward  toward  the  south,  as  plainly  indicated  by  a  line  of  hogbacks.  It 
is  these  hogbacks  that  form  the  southern  rim  of  the  basin  just  described. 
By  reference  to  the  map  it  will  be  seen  tbat  this  outcropping  line  of 
harder  beds  has  turned  the  river  considerably  to  the  westward,  and  that 
a  number  of  lon^  wasbes  run  parallel  with  the  strike  of  the  strata.  # 

Station  VI  was  made  on  the  highest  point  of  a  small  group  of  hills 
that  lies  on  the  line  of  the  fold  about  8  miles  east  of  its  intersection  with 
the  river  and  some  15  miles  southwest  of  Station  1.  The  bills  are 
capped  by  a  massive  white  sandstone,  25  or  30  feet  thick.  On  the  sum 
mit  of  the  hill  on  which  our  station  was  made  we  observed  large  heaps 
of  cinders.  I  am  led  to  attribute  their  presence  to  the  burning  of  coal- 
beds  which  at  one  time  probably  occurred  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
sandstones.  In  numerous  localities,  both  east  and  west,  I  have  en 
countered  portions  of  strata  that  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
burned  as  in  a  kiln,  and  I  have  noticed  that  in  every  case  the  phenome- 
non occurs  in  coal-bearing  strata,  and  also  that  coal  is  locally  absent 
in  all  such  places.  Dr.  Newberry  observed  a  similar  condition  of  coal 
strata  in  Arizona,  and  Dr.  Peale  and  others  in  Colorado.  Beneath  the 
sandstones  in  the  bluff  faces  a  considerable  thickness  of  soft  clay  and 
sandy  shales  is  exposed.  These  are  probably  some  hundreds  of  feet 
in  thickness,  and  seem  to  rest  upon  a  group  of  yellowish  sandstones 
which  outcrop  in  the  river  bluff  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  and  from  which 
I  obtained  a  few  imperfect  fossils,  which  resemble  those  of  Xo.  5  Creta 
ceous  in  the  region  about  Greeley.  If  these  are  really  Upper  Cretaceous 
fossils,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  coal-bearing  horizon  of  Station  5 
corresponds  with  the  so-called  Lignitic  horizon  of  the  Eastern  Colorado 
region.  The  greater  part  of  the  formations  in  this  part  of  the  valley  are 
obscured  by  terracMi  deposit,  and  the  absolute  identification  of  the 
isolated  outcrops  cannot  easily  be  made.  Xear  Station  G  the  river  cuts 
across  the  gently  tipped  strata  of  Upper  Coal  Group  (3,  general  section), 
exposing  a  very  good  section.  In  descending  the  river  we  observe  in  the 
bluff  a  whitish  massive  sandstone,  the  same  as  that  of  Sratiou  V,  which 
has  a  thickness  of  nearly  100  feet ;  following  this  are  about  150  feet  of 
brownish  sandstones,  with  interbedded  shale  and  marl  which  seem  to 
have  been  reddened  by  heat.  A  little  farther  on.  where  a  deep  side 
gnlch  has  notched  the  bluff,  a  coal-seam  upwards  of  13  feet  in  thickness 
is  exposed.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is  by  no  means  good,  and  seams  of 
clay  an<l  shale  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  up  nearly  half  of  the  thick- 
ne.-is.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  a  similar  outcrop  occurs. 
Above  the  coal,  that  is  to  the  sonth  of  the  coal  outcrop,  is  a  series  of 
browti  sandstones  several  hundred  fcvt  in  thickness,  in  which  are  seams 
of  lignite  and  dark  carbonaceous  shide,  also  gvdy  and  purplish  shales. 
These  all  belong  to  the  Upper  Coal  Group  (group  3  of  the  general  sec- 
tion) and  have  a  very  marked  general  resemblance  to  the  Lignitic  Coal- 
Measures  of  Golden  City  and  the  Boulder  Valley.  The  white  sandstone 
at  the  base  is  probably  identical  with  the  Pictured  CliffsGrou[)  (4  of  the 
general  section).  The  dip  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Group  varies 
from  49  to  10^,  and  the  strike  at  the  river  is  nearly  northeast  and  south- 
west. The  San  »Juan  fold  crosses  the  river  with  these  strata,  and  is  the 
cause  of  the  increased  dip.  The  coal  strata  are  succeeded  by  a  heavy 
thickness  of  sand  and  clay  shales  and  marls  (the  Bad  Land  Group  of  the 
general  section),  over  whi<'.h  the  river  runs  to  its  junction  with  the  San 
Juan.  Since  leaving  the  base  of  the  mountains  the  liver  has  gnMlually 
changed  from- a  sparkling  mountain  torrent  to  a  slothful,  slimy  stream, 
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wiuch  has  bardly  enough  vitality  to  clear  a  way  for  itself  through  the 
encroaching  alluvium.  The  bright  meadows  and  the  heavy  verdure  of 
the  headwaters  have  been  replaced  by  sage  and  cactus  and  yellow  earth, 
yet  the  valley  is  less  a  desert  than  might  at  first  be  suspected.  The 
allovial  bottoms  in  the  second  or  Bad  Laiid  valley  are  really  rich,  and 
the  Weminncho  Utes  are  cultivating  crops  of  corn  and  vegetables.  The 
fertile-looking  upper  valleys  are  quite  useless  for  agriculture,  on  account 
of  the  high  altitude. 

After  leaving  the  mountains  the  river  has  ascebded,  geofogically 
speaking,  through  the  entire  Cretaceous  section,  but  the  exposures  are 
rather  meager  and  measurements  i\ot  reliable. 

Below  the  Indian  farms  a  broad  valley  opens  out  to  the  right  and 
left,  eroded  from  the  soft  formations  of  the  Bad  Land  Group.  It 
extends  far  to  the  northeast,  following  the  strike  of  the  strata,  and  to 
the  south w^est  opens  out  in  a  low  passage-way  to  the  San  Juan.  For 
nearly  lO  miles  the  river  follows  this  depression,  but  instead  of  follow- 
ing it  through  between  the  Pinonand  Verde  Mesas,  it  turns  to  the  left 
and  cats  directly  through  the  former,  forming  a  shallow  canon,  in  the 
walls  of  ^v-hich  the  sandstones  of  group  1,  general  section,  appear.  In 
the  valley  above,  the  river  is  bordered  by  a  flue  system  of  terraces, 
which  extends  over  many  square  miles  and  shows  a  number  of  well- 
marked  levels  ;  the  highest  rises  to  200  or  300  feet  above  the  river.  On 
a  subordinate  terrace,  near  the  river,  I  discovered  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  village.     Plans  and  descriptions  of  this  are  given  elsewhere. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Piiion  Mesa  lies  to  the  west  of  the  La  Plata. 
It  rises  gradually  from  the  river  toward  the  western-angle,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  a  high  promontory.  It  covers  an  area  of  some  40  square 
miles  and  is  capped  with  a  massive  yellowish  or  light-brown  sandstone, 
which  has  a  thickness  of  from  60  to  100  feet.  On  the  west  this  stratum 
breaks  off  in  a  line  of  bold  and  picturesque  cliffs.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  river  this  stratum  of  sandstone  lies  at  the  base  of  a  considerable 
thickness  of  massive  sandstones,  which  constitute  group  1  of  the  general 
section. 

Beneath  the  sandstone  capping  of  the  mesa  are  the  Bad  Land  forma- 
tions (group  2,  general  section).  They  outcrop  all  around,  but  only  on 
the  west  and  south  faces  are  the  Bad  Land  forms  well  developed.  Here 
the  richly-colored,  soapy-looking  clays  are  weathered  into  ii  thousand 
fantastic  shapes,  and  broad  areas  have  neither  rocks  nor  vegetiition  to 
break  the  peculiarly  monotonous  waste.  This  group  I  have  identified 
with  the  *'  Puerco  marls''  of  Cope.* 

Passing  down  to  the  west  over  this  belt  we  reach  the  depression 
or  jiuerta  that  separates  the  Piiion  Mesa  from  Mesa  Verde.  Here 
are  broa^l  flat  spaces  coverecl  with  grass  and  sage,  beyond  which  are 
the  scattering  outcrops  of  the  Coal  Group  (3,  general  section).  First, 
there  are  a  number  of  outcrops  of  yellow  and  rusty .  sandstone,  and 
followinj:^  -these  the  outcrop  of  the  white  sandstone  which  lies  at 
the  hane  of  the  Coal  Group.  This  outcrop;  which  is  still  tipped  up  at 
a  hi|]jher  angle  than  the  other  beds  by  the  San  Juan  fold,  may  be 
traced  to  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  La  Plata  at  the  Indian  farms 
and  t>eyond  to  Station  V,  while  to  the  south  it  can  be  followed  to 
the  San  Juan,  where  it  falls  off  to  the  horizontal  and  forms  the  Pictured 
Cliffs  (pTTOup  4,  general  section).  West  of  this  line  of  outcrop  we  cross 
another  low  belt  and  then  begin  to  rise  on  the  slope  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
and  soon  encounter  the  cailon-cut  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Escarpment 
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Oroap  (6,  general  section).    In  the  depression  between  the  two  mesaB 
we  have  therefore  the  following  section  : 

1.  Escarpment  of  Pinon  Mesa,  lower  stratum  of  group  1 80  feet 

Soft,  yellowish,  coarsegrained,  cross-bedded  sandstone, 
containing  layers  of  large  pebbles  of  qaartz  and  other  rocks. 
Very  slight  dip  to  the  east.  i 

2.  Bad  Land  formation^ "  Puerco  marU^  group  2 800  feet 

Principally  soft  sand  clays  and  marls,  highly  colored  with 
reds,  yellows,  and  purples,  growing  gray  below  and  contain- 
ing masses  of  soft  sandstone  and  at  the  base  grading  into  the 
next  group. 

Upper  Coal  series^  group  3 1 800  feet 

Four  hundred  feet  of  greenish  clay  with  beds  of  brown 

sandstone:  200  feet  of  shale  with  beds  of  brown  sandstone; 

.  250  feet  of  shale  and  shaly  sandstone  bearing  a  heavy  seam 

of  soft,  brown  lignite,  apparently  about  30  feet  in  thickness. 

The  dip  here  rises  to  20^. 

Pictured  Cliff  sandstone^  group  4 130  feet 

Thirty  feet  white  sandstone,  followed  by  100  feet  of  brown- 
ish and  yellowish  sandstones  and  shales.  Dip  20^ ;  strike 
somewhat  irregular. 

Sand  shales  and  bedded  sandv,  group  5'. 350  feet. 

Dip  falls  again  to  3^  or  4^.  These  are  followed  by  the 
sandstones  of  the  Mesa  Yerde. 

Mesa  Verde,  Upper  Escarpment  sandstone,  group  6 140  feet 

One  hundred  and  forty  feet  of  yellowish,  fine-grained 
sandstone,  bearing  a  few  seams  of  shale.  This  is  the  strong- 
est stratum,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  sandstones  of  the  Da- 
kota group,  in  my  entire  section,  and  where  it  remains  is  a 
governing  element  in  the  topography  of  the  country ;  rising 
at  a  gentle  angle  from  the  low  country  of  the  La  Plata  val- 
ley, it  reaches  the  upper  level  of  the  Mesa  Verde  and  flattens 
out  forming  the  floor,  or  rather  the  capping  stratum  of  that 
mesa.  The  sloping  eastern  face  has  been  cut  by  a  number 
of  sharp,  deep  canons,  which  drain  out  to  the  La  Plata  and 
San  Juan.  In  these  the  strata  of  the  Middle  Goal  Group  are 
exposed. 

MesaYerde,  Coal  Measures,  group  7 500  feet 

Following  the  escarpment  sandstones  are  200  feet  of  strata  in  which 
lignite  and  carbonaceous  shale  seem  to  predominate ;  bedded  irregu- 
larly with  these  are  many  irregular  seams  or  masses  of  soft  sandstones. 
There  is  no  single  seam  of  coal  above  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  and  there 
is  probably  no  workable  seam  in  the  whole  series. 

There  is  a  remarkable  lack  of  persistency  in  individual  strata,  and 
sections  taken  a  few  rods  apart  across  corresponding  horizon  would 
resemble  each  other  only  in  the  most  general  features.  Beneath  the 
coal  bearing  series  are  about  300  feet  of  irregularly  stratified  sandstones, 
clays,  and  shales.  In  the  entire  section  no  fossils  sufficiently  well  pre* 
served  for  identification  were  found  excepting  the  ordinary  Halymenites. 

VALLEY  OP  THE  SAN  JUAN. 

The  Eio  San  Juan  is  one  of  the  most  important  tributaries  of  the  Bio 
Colorado,  and  joins  that  stream,  according  to  Professor  Powell,  in 
Utah,  85  miles  west  of  the  Colorado  line  and  12  miles  north  of  the  north- 
em  border  of  Arizona.    It  is  some  200  miles  in  length,  and  flows  in  a  gen- 
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eral  westerly  direction.  In  its  middle  course  it  bends  south  into  New 
Mexico,  but  soon  enters  Colorado  again  at  the  extreme  southwest  corner, 
and  thence  crosses  into  Southeastern  Utah.  The  area  drained  by  it 
will  probably  not  fall  short  of  20,000  square  miles.  This  area  is  divided 
between  four  Territories,  and  consists  mostly  of  the  dry  plain  country 
of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Colorado  Plateau.  On  the  north  are  five 
important  tributaries,  all  of  which  have  their  sources  in  the  high  mount- 
ain region  to  the  north.  Of  these  the  Animas  is  the  largest,  being  at 
ita  junction  with  the  San  Juan  fully  two-thirds  as  great  as  that  stream. 
For  some  distance  above  the  junction  both  streams  are  in  canons, 
formed  of  Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  rocks,  but  at  the  crossing  of 
meridian  108^  they  enter  wide  terraced  valleys,  bordered  by  low  bluffs. 
These  bluffs  are  composed  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Pinon  Mesa  Group 
and  outcrops  of  the  Bad  Land  marls  occur  in  the  slopes.  The  imme- 
diate borders  of  the  stream  are  rendered  very  attractive  and  beauti- 
ful by  the  growth  of  cottouwood  trees  which  line  the  banks,  and  fre- 
qnently  extend  back  over  the  river  bottoms.  On  the  borders  of  these 
groves  are  dense  growths  of  bushes  and  broad  meadows  of  flue  grass. 
Throughout  its  entire  lower  course  the  river  is  marked  by  these  verdant 
borders.  In  the  upper  and  middle  course  it  is  clear  and  sparkling  for 
many  months  of  the  year,  but  farther  down  passes  through  wide  belt& 
of  friable  rock,  and  becomes  clogged  with  sediment,  and  abounds  in 
treacherous  quicksands. 

Station  9  was  made  on  the  higher  of  two  small  buttes  that  lie  be- 
tween the  La  Plata  and  Animas,  and  about  6  miles  from  the  junction 
of  the  former  with  the  San  Juan.  The  strata  forming  these  buttes  are 
the  yellow  sandstones  of  the  Pinon  Mesa  Group.  At  the  base  is  the 
heavy  stratum  of  sandstone  that  forms  the  escarpment  of  the  Pi&on 
Mesa  on  the  west,  and  which  immediately  overlies  the  Bad  Land  Group. 
This  sandstone  stratum  is  at  the  base  of  a  very  extensive  series  of  sand- 
stones, which  have  alternating  bands  of  gray,  greenish,  and  pinkish 
marls.  These  sandstones,  as  I  afterwards  found,  in  passing  up  the  San 
Jaan,  reach  a  thickness  of  some  1,500  feet,  being  always  massive,  whitish, 
and  yellowish,  frequently  coarse,  almost  a  conglomerate  and  slightly 
compacted,  while  the  marls,  although  unimportant  as  to  thickness,  alter- 
nate very  regularly  at  intervals  of  from  5  to  25  feet,  giving  in  the 
weathering  of  the  high  cliffs  a  heavy  laminated  appearance.  The  form- 
ation does  not  seem  favorable  for  the  preservation  of  fossils,  and  I  was 
unable  to  And  anything  that  could  be  identified.  It  seems,  however,  to 
correspond  to  the  Lower  Eocene  sandstone  of  the  Nacemiento  Mountain 
region  described  by  Cope  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  fbr 
1875.  Its  stratigraphical  relations  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Wahsatch  Group  as  it  occurs  in  the  valleys  of  the  Grand  and  Green 
Bivers. 

The  little  butte  on  which  Station  9  was  made,  as  well  as  two  or  three 
others  of  corresponding  height  in  the  vicinity,  seem  to  be  the  remnants 
of  a  former  terrace,  as  the  tops  are  leveled  off  and  covered  with  a  heavy 
bed  of  drift ;  bowlders  of  the  harder  crystalline  rocks  occur  a  foot  or  more 
in  diameter.  The  height  above  the  present  river-level  is  by  baromet- 
rical measurement  upwards  of  900  feet.  Station  11,  some  10  miles 
farther  down  the  valley,  was  made  on  a  butte  of  slightly  inferior  height, 
which  was  also  covered  with  quantities  of  similar  drift.  The  lower 
terrace-levels  are  more  distinctly  marked,  and  cover  a  great  number  of 
square  miles  in  this  part  of  the  valley.  Generally  they  seem  to  have  but 
Utde  di-ift  deposit,  and  are  simply  the  soft  sandstones  and  marls  leveled 
toasQccession  of  tiood-plains.    Occasionally  large  bowlders  occur,  and 
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in  a  few  cases  small  pebbles  of  Garbouiferoas  limestoue  containing  Coal- 
Measare  fossils  were  foand. 

At  the  mouih  of  the  La  Plata  the  river  has  encroached  upon  a  subor- 
dinate terrace,  and  a  sharp  bluff  is  formed  in  which  there  is  exposed  a 
stratum  of  compact  massive  sandstone.*  This  stratum  seems  to  occarin 
the  lower  part  of  the  Bad  Land  Group,  and  can  be  traced  by  a  pretty  con- 
tinuous line  of  outcrop  all  along  the  slope  south  and  southwest  of  the 
Pinon  Mesa ;  beneath  it  are  the  Coal  Group  outcrops,  which  show  a  predom- 
inance of  soft,  yellow  sandstones  interbedded  with  clay  and  sand  shales. 
These  b^ds  occupy  the  valley  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  La  Plata  to  the 
outcrop  of  the  white  sandstones  of  the  Pictured  Cliffs,  15  miles  below. 
The  dip  is  to  the  east,  at  a  very  slight  angle.  Before  reaching  the  Pic- 
tured Cliffs,  in  descendiug  the  river,  a  large  remnant  of  one  of  the  lower 
terraces  appears  on  the  right,  a  considerable  space  above  and  to  the 
right  being  reduced  to  the  flood-plain  of  the  river.  All  along  the  sooth 
face  of  this  remnant  are  outcrops  of  the  Coal-Measures,  and  near  their 
base  a  coal-seam,  26  feet  in  thickness,  of  light  brown  lignite,  is  exposed. 
Beneath  this  a  sharp  bluff  of  massive  grayish- white  saodstone  rises  from 
the  water  level,  and  after  following  the  river  for  a  short  distance  circles 
around  to  the  west  and  north.  The  trail  passes  up  over  the  low  promoa- 
tory  formed  of  this  sandstone,  descends  again  to  the  river-bottom,  and 
follows  for  a  while  the  base  of  the  bluff.  The  sandstone  stratum  is  qoite 
massive,  and  breaks  down  in  great  smooth-faced  blocks.  On  these 
thousands  of  fantastic  figures  have  been  engraved,  recording,  perhaps, 
the  history  of  some  former  occupants  of  the  valley.  Beneath  the  mas- 
sive stratum  are  several  layers  of  brownish  sandstone.  To  the  group  I 
gave  the  name  suggested  by  the  picture-writing.  On  the  upper  surface 
of  the  Pictured  Cliff  sandstone^  and  not  more  than  30  feet  below  the 
great  bed  of  lignite,  I  discovered  a  heavy  bed  of  fossil  shells,  in  which 
were  a  uuniber  of  forms  having  Upper  Cretaceous  fasces.  They  wea» 
quite  similar  to  the  forms  found  beneath  the  coal  on  the  Cache  la 
Poudre  and  Platte  Rivers.  One  specimen  of  Corhula  was  all  that  could 
be  i)reserved,  as  they  were  extremely  fragile.  From  the  first  I  have 
been  very  much  inclined  to  consider  this  horizon 'the  top  of  the  Creta- 
ceous, and  I  am  well  convinced,  after  carefully  comparing  my  sectious 
with  those  made  by  Doctors  White  and  Peale  in  Northwestern  Colorado, 
that  my  Upper  Coal  Group  occupies  a  place  in  the  section  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  Laramie  Group  in  theirs. 

In  New  Mexico  Professor  Cope  observed  a  similar  group  of  sandstones 
occupying  the  same  relative  place  in  the  section,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
place  it  either  with  the  Cretaceous  rocks  which  lay  beneath,  or  witji 
the  well  identified  Tertiary  strata  which  came  above.  Prof.  C.  A.  White 
has  recently  made  the  suggt  stion  that  this  group  of  rocks  l>e  clasi^d 
as  Post-Cretaceous  until  sufficient  proof  can  be  gathered  to  decide  the 
question  of  age. 

Beneath  the  massive  sandstones  of  the  Pictured  Cliffs,  and  about  100 
feet  below  the  first  fossil  horizon,  I  obtained  from  a  hard  fine«graiued 
chocolate-brown  sandstone  a  number  of  poorly  preserved  fossils.  They 
included  Tellina  scitula,  Scaphites  Warrenii,  and  unidentified  species  of 
Cardliim  and  Actwon. 

West  of  the  Pictured  Cliffs  the  river  runs  through  a  broad  valley  that 
opens  out  to  the  north  and  south ;  beyond  this  an  immense  hogback 
ridge  composed  of  Upper  Cretaceous  sandstones  crosses  the  valley  at 
right  angles  to  the  river's  course.  The  space  between  the  Pictured 
Cliffs  and  the  Great  Hogback  or  '*  Crestou,"asitiscalled  by  Dr.  Newberry, 
is  occupied  by  a  group  of  ^ands  and  clays,  group  5  of  the  general  sec- 
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tioD.  The  dip  at  the  base  of  the  Pictared  Cliff  is  not  above  2^  ^  midway 
betweeu  this  and  the  Great  Hogback  the  beds  fall  to  the  horizontal  and 
remain  nearly  so  until  turned  abrnptly  np  against  the  sandstones  of  the 
hogback.  The  apper  part  of  group  5  is  composed  of  clays,  argillaceous 
shale  and  sands,  greenish  toward  the  base.  In  the  lower  part  there  are 
thin  layers  of  sandstone,  and  near  the  base  a  stratum  of  rusty  lime- 
stone, in  which  I  obtained  specimens  of  Inoceramus^  Lttciruij  Bdculites^ 
and  Ani&amyan.  The  detailed  section  of  the  strata  exposed  on  the  San 
Jaan  down  to  the  Great  Hogback  is  as  follows : 

Pmon  Mesa  sandstones,  group  1 1,200  feet. 

Chiefly  coarse,  yellowish  sandstones,  alternating  with 
thin  beds  of  variagated  marls. 

Bad  Land  formation^  group  2 600  feet. 

Variegated  marls  containing,  toward  the  base,  layers 
of  yellowish  sandstone. 

TJ^pear  Coal  series^  group  3 700  feet. 

Soft,  yellow  sandstones,  interbedded  with  sands, 
clays,  and  shales ;  one  seam  of  lignite  near  base,  26  feet 
exposed. 

Fktured  Cliffs^group  4 140  feet. 

Forty  feet  of  white  sandstone;  60  to  80  feet  yellowish- 
gray  sandstone.  Beneath  these  30  to  40  feet  of  brown- 
ish laminated  sandstones.  Fossil  horizon  No.  1,  on 
upper  surface  of  the  white  sandstone.  Fossil  horizon 
No.  2,  in  the  brownish  laminated  sandstones. 

SanSs^  clays,  and  shales^  group  5 600  to  900  feet. 

Sands,  clays,  and  shales  grayish  in  color  and  having 
near  the  base  a  bed  of  brown  limestone.  This  is  fossil 
horizon  No.  3. 

THE  GREAT  HOGBACK. 

The  Great  Hogback  is  composed  of  the  Mesa  Verde  Group  (groups  6, 
7,  and  8  of  the  general  section.)  It  crosses  the  river  at  right  angles,  hav-t 
ing  a  trend  nearly  north  and  south.  North  of  the  river  it  rises  abruptly 
to  the  height  of  500  feet,  and  extends  iu  an  unbroken  line  northward 
antil  it  joins  the  Mesa  Verde.  (See  Fig.  1,  PlMte  XXXIX.)  South  of  the 
river  it  has  been  planed  down  by  the  water,  nothing  appearing  above 
the  terrace- levels  for  a  mile  or  more  but  isolated  remnants.  Farther 
8oath  it  rises  in  a  line  of  grand  ridges  which  can  be  traced  for  many 
miles  across  the  plain  country.  These  ridges  are  visible  from  the  La 
Plata,  the  Late,  and  Carriso  Mountains.  On  the  north  side  the  ridge 
isreally  double,  the  main  eastern  crest  being  formed  from  the  sandstones 
of  the  Upper  Escarpment  Group,  and  the  western  and  subordinate  ridge 
of  the  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Escarpment  Group.  Between  these  two 
ridges  is  a  sag  eroded  from  the  yielding  strata  of  the  Middle  Coal  Group. 
The  dip  at  the  river  is  40°.  As  we  go  north  the  dip  rapidly  decreases, 
1  and  as  a  consequence  the  two  ridges  become  considerably  separated. 
The  slopes  become  gentle  on  the  east,  and  break  off  abruptly  on  the  west. 
The  depression  between  becomes  a  shallow  valley,  and  the  drainage  from 
it  passes  out  through  breaks  in  the  western  ridge.  The  dip  finally  falls 
off  to  50  and  less  and  the  various  members  of  the  Hogback  may  be  seen 
connecting  on  with  the  corresponding  members  of  the  Mesa  Verde.  The 
main  eastern  ridge  becomes  the  Upper  Escarpment,  the  western  the 
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Lower  Escarpment,  and  the  Goal  Groap  series  occapies   the  slope 
between. 

The  section  of  the  Mesa  Verde  Group  as  exposed  in  the  Hogback  jost 
north  of  the  river  is  as  follows : 

Upper  Escarpment  sandstone,  group  6 200  feet 

Yellowish-brown  massive  sandstone,  with  impressions 
of  Halymenites. 

Middle  Coal-measures,  group  7. 

90  feet  clay  shale  and  shaly  sandstone. 

8  feet  orange-colored  sandstone. 

8  feet  sandy  shales. 

16  feet  sandstone,  with  seams  of  clay  and  lignite. 

10  feet  arenaceous  clays  and  shales. 

30  feet  lignitic  beds,  containing  many  seams  of  fire-clay,  shale,  and 
sandstone. 

100  feet  calcareous  sandstones,  with  thin  seams  of  limestone  and 
beds  of  iron  concretions. 

375  feet  greenish,  purplish,  and  gray  clays,  containing  many  irregu- 
lar seams  of  sandstone,  shales,  and  concretionary  seams  of  iron  ore 
and  limestone ;  also,  some  coal  indications. 

5  feet  sandstones,  containing  fossil  leaves.*    Fossil  horizon  No.  4. 

40  feet  clays  and  calcareous  shales,  with  stratum  at  base,  containing 
fossil  leaves.    Fossil  horizon  No.  5. 

30  feet  beds  of  shale,  with  thin  coal  seams. 

30  feet  sandstones,  with  seams  of  clay  shale. 

Lower  Fscarpment  sandstones,  group  8 180  fe^ 

100  feet  massive  fine-grained  sandstone,  whitish  above. 

80  feet  yellowish  sandstones,  alternating  with  shales,  containing 

Inoceramus  Barabini,  Tellina  soitula,  and  Trapezium  trunoatum.    FosM 

horizon  No.  6. 

Beneath  this  comes  the  great  series  of  Middle  Cretaceous  shales. 

Before  completing  this  section  I  became  impressed  with  the  seeming 
correspondence  between  certain  of  its  members  and  portions  of  the  8eo> 
tion  farther  up  the  river.  I  immediately  set  to  work  to  determine,  if 
possible,  whether  or  not  a  displacement  and  consequent  duplication 
occurred.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  and  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  vertical  extent  and  distribution  of  the  strata, 
I  shall  gjve  here  all  the  more  important  facts  bearing  upon  it  If  a  fai^t 
occurs,  it  is  certainly  along  the  axis  of  the  San  Juan  fold,  which  fold  I 
have  traced  entirely  across  my  district  without  being  able  to  detect  a 
displacement.  The  exposures  of  the  strata  are  more  than  ordinarOy 
complete,  and  there  is  no  place  between  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  and 
the  gateway  through  the  Great  Hogback,  iu  which  the  strata  cannot 
clearly  be  traced.  A  sudden  change  of  dip  occurs  along  the  east  base 
of  the  Hogback,  (see  Fig.  1,  Plate  XXXYIII),  but  it  is  apparently  not 
associated  with  any  dislocation.  Tet  there  is  a  marked  similarity  between 
the  outcrops  east  and^  west  of  this  fold,  sufficient  at  least  to  cause  one  to 
suspect  that  a  fault  may'have  occurred  having  the  downthrow  on  the  west 
as  is  indicated  in  Plate  XXXYIII,  Fig.  2,  by  which  there  wonld  be  a 
double  outcrop  of  the  Mesa  Yerde  Group.  The  Lower  Escarpment  Group 
(8)  resembles  the  Pictured  Cliff  Group  (4),  and  beneath  each  is  a  bed  of 
brown  sandstone  containing  fossils^  at  few  species  are  common  to  both 
horizons.    Above  each  of  these  sandstone  groups  is  a  group  of  coal- 

'Desoribed  in  Report  of  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  tha 
Teiritories  for  1 674,  page  360. 
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Rearing  rocks,  and  above  these  two  groops  of  sandstone,  the  Upper  £s- 
learpment  and  the  PiiLon  Mesa  Groups  (6  and  1),  which  are  somewhat 
Iriike;  also,  the  fossil-bearing  limestone,  which  occurs  near  the  base  of 
ipoap  5,  is  apparently  repeated  in  a  bed  of  msty  limestone  (9)  that 
oecnrs  beneath  the  Lower  Escarpment  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
Middle  Cretaceous  shales.  The  displacement  or  throw  indicated  by 
^ese  facts  woald  be  abo^t  1,500  feet,  and  if  proven  to  exist  wonld 

Kange  my  section  so  as  to  place  group  1  immediately  upon  group  7, 
d  the  1,500  feet  between  would  drop  out  of  the  section.  But  the 
ividences  against  the  existence  of  snch  a  displacement  are  very  strong, 
tt  not  conclusive.  The  Goal  Group  of  the  Hogback  (group  7)  is  totally 
ulike  the  CTpper  Goal  Group  (3).  In  group  7  the  entire  thickness  is  only 
MO  feet,  and  the  strata  are  chiefly  sandstones  and  shales,  which,  toward 
the  top,  have  a  number  of  seams  of  coal ;  farther  wBst  and  north,  in  the 
Mesa  Verde,  the  sandstones  predominate.  In  group  3  the  coal  occurs 
^  a  heavy  seam  at  the  very  base,  the  mass  of  the  strata  being  yellow 
•aodstones,  which  bear  no  coal  toward  the  top,  while  group  2,  the  bad- 
land  marls,  has  no  place  or  corresponding  group  in  the  section  of  the 
Hogback.  These  differences  are  constant  throughout  the  area  exam- 
ined by  me.  The  section  on  the  La  Plata  has  the  same  succession  of 
froups  as  this  on  the  San  Juan.  Dr.  Eudlich  has  the  same  near  the 
Eio  Florida,  and  Messrs.  Dwire  and  Hendrickson  observed  the  same  sue- 
jeession  of  strata,  the  same  arrangement  of  the  coal  groups  and  corre 
|q)onding  thicknesses  of  beds  on  the  Animas.  In  all  of  these  cases  the 
jexposures  are  so  complete  that  a  fault  could  hardly  exist  without  being 
I  detected.  Dr.  Newberry,  who  passed  up  the  San  Juan  in  1859,  states 
I  that  a  fault  or  rupture  occurs  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Hogback,  but 
I  he  seems  to  have  observed  no  evidence  of  it  except  the  apparent  dupli- 
i  cation  of  strata. 

In  Plate  XXXIX  I  present  a  sketch  of  an  interesting  system  of  ter- 
:  races  that  occurs  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  They  cover  a  large 
area  aboat  the  Great  Hogback,  and  seem  to  have  uniform  levels  both 
ttst  and  west  of  it.  Portions  of  the  Hogback  have  been  planed  down 
to  the  level  of  the  upper  terrace,  more  limited  portions  to  the  level  of 
the  second,  a  few  buttes  of  outcropping  strata  protruding  above,  and 
a  very  narrow  belt  to  the  lower  level,  while  the  river  has  cut  a  passage 
barely  wide  enough  for  its  own  accommodation. 

MESA  VEBDE. 

As  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  San  Juan  fold 

begins  along  the  south  1>ase  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains  and  extends  in 

a  southwest  direction  to  the  San  Juan  Eiver,  which  it  crosses  at  the 

Great  Hogback.    East  of  the  fold  the  Eocene  (f)  formations  occupy 

I  the  surface  of  the  country ;  west  of  it  we  have  nothing  but  Gretaceous 

I  rocks.    The  heavy  sandstones  of  the  Mesa  Yerde  grou^  rise  to  the  sur- 

I  boe  along  the  axis  of  the  fold  and  in  a  comparatively  gentle  slope 

i  reach  a  level  more  than  1,000  feet  above  that  occupied .  by  the  same 

I  beds  east  of  the  fold;  afterward  they  flatten  out  and  form  the  Mesa 

Verde  (see  bird's-eye  view,  Plate  XXXVI).    This  table-land  is  one  of  the 

grand  features  of  this  part  of  the  great  Colorado  Plateau^  which,  al- 

Uiough  rising  so  gradually  on  the  east,  presents  a  magnificent  series  of 

elilb  on  the  north,  south,  and  west.    Over  the  greater  part  of  the  area, 

▼hich  comprises  some  90  square  miles,  the  general  level  is  well  sustained 

by  the  massive  layer  of  sandstone  of  the  Upper  Escarpment,  not  as  an 

onbioken  mass  of  block  of  strata  of  course,  for  the  erosive  forces  have  in- 
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vaded  it  oo  all  sides  and  the  edges  are  scalloped  by  a  thoasand  can- 
oned  gorges.  Not  only  have  the  destroying  forces  encroached  from  the 
edges  on  all  sides,  bat  the  mesa  has  been  entirely  severed  by  the  ca&on 
of  the  Eio  Mancos,  which  cuts  through  it  from  north  to  south.  This 
cafion  sends  out  a  multitude  of  side  canons  and  gorges,  which  seem  lit- 
erally to  have  honeycombed  the  interior  of  tbe  table-land;  indeed,  when 
we  come  to  look  more  closely  there  seems  only  the  skeleton  of  a  plateaa 
remaining ;  this  is  well  shown  in  the  contour  map  (see  atlaiS  of  Colo- 
rado). The  relation  borne  by  the  Bio  Mancos  to  the  mesa  has  an  inter- 
esting bearing  upon  the  past  history  of  this  region.  Between  the 
mesa  and  the  La  Plata  Mountains  there  is  a  broad  irregular  pas- 
sage-way, eroded  from  the  Middle  Gretaceous  shales.  The  river  is 
formed  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains,  crosses  this  low  bek 
and  cuts  directly  into  the  northern  face  of  the  table,  which  presents 
massive  cliffs  nearly  one  thousand  feet  in  height,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  natural  passage-way  opens  out  both  east  and  west  betweea 
the  mountains  and  table-land.  It  is  evident  that  the  river  could  not 
have  taken  this  coarse  with  the  present  relations  of  surface-rock.  It 
has  in  all  probability  been  "superimposed"  upon  the  present  face  of  the 
country  by  having  been  first  laid  down  upon  a  surface  of  uniform  cbar 
acter.  Such  a  condition  of  surface  may  easily  have  existed  when  the 
sandstones  of  the  Mesa  Verde  group  (or  of  any  higher  group)  extended 
back  to  or  overlapped  the  trachytic  masses  of  the  mountains.  It  is 
probable  that  when  the  bed  of  the.river,  in  its  descent  through  the  suc- 
cessive formations,  reached  the  shales,  the  canon-walls  were  continuous 
from  source  to  mouth,  and  consisted  of  the  massive  sandstones  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations.  These  formations  would 
probably  first  be  penetrated  along  the  base  of  the  mountains  where 
considerable  uplifting  and  breaking  up  of  strata  had  occurred.  The 
eroding  forces  on  reaching  the  soft  shale-beds  at  a  given  point  would 
be  greatly  aided  by  a  process  of  undermining  by  which  the  cliffs  would 
break  down  and  retreat  to  the  right  and  left,  forming  side  valleys;  and 
these  in  time  would  meet  similar  lateral  valleys  from  the  McElmo  and 
La  Plata  Canons.  It  thus  seems  clear  thdt  the  course  of  the  Bio  Man- 
cos  was  laid  out  at  a  very  early  period  and  that  the  formation  of  the 
transverse  valley  separating  the  mesa  from  the  mountains  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  date. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  canon  on  the  north  the  cliffs  are  capped  by  the 
sandstones  of  the  Lower  Escarpment,  which  are  highest  at  the  northern 
edge  and  slope  off  toward  the  interior  of  the  mesa;  beneath  this  are  ex- 
posed 700  or  800  feet  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  shales.  The  dip  to  the 
south  is  so  much  greater  than  the  fall  of  the  river  (see  section,  Plate  XL)' 
that  ten  miles  below  the  shales  disappear,  and  the  sandstones  of  the 
Lower  Escarpment  outcrop  along  the  river-banks,  while  the  Coal-Meas- 
ures  occupy  the  middle  slopes,  and  the  Upper  Escarpment  sandstones 
cap  the  canon-walls.  The  general  height  of  these  walls  remains  quite 
uniform,  being  measured  generally  by  the  thickness  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
Group,  which  varies  i'rom  1,000  to  1,200  feet- 
Midway  in  the  cauon  the  Coal  Group  descends  to  the  river-bed,  bat 
below  this  the  dip  decreases  and  the  river  cuts  down  into  the  shales 
again.  Throughout  the  portions  of  the  canon  in  which  the  firm  strata 
of  the  Mesa  Verde  Group  only  occur,  the  walls  are  steep  and  close. 

The  Coal  series  is  always  prominent;  the  dark  lines  of  the  outcrops 
appear  everywhere  int  he  middle  portions  of  the  walls.  The  prepon- 
derance of  sandstones  is  very  noticeable,  and  beds  of  great  thickness 
appear  in  all  parts  of  the  section.    These  beds  are  exceedingly  variable, 
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wever,  and  have  no  great  horizontal  extent.  As  compared  with  the 
tion  in  the  Great  HogbJick  on  the  San  Juan,  the  sandstones  are 
obled  in  quantity.  In  one  locality  I  found  a  number  of  fossil  leaves 
vbich  correspond  closely  to  those  found  near  the  same  horizon  in  the 
Hogback  section.  Midway  in  the  caiion  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
two-story  cliff-house  (see  map)  Mr.  Brandegee  procured  the  following 
section.     Beginning  with  the  Upper  Escarpment,  we  have — 

200  feet  sandstone ;  massive,  reddish  and  yellowish.    Beneath  this 
is  the  Coal  Group  (7,  general  section). 
6  feet  black  shales.     (The  niches  which  contain  the  cliffhouses 
are  eroded  from  this.) 
50  feet  light-colored  sandstone,  massive  and  soft. 

1  foot  black  shale. 

100  feet  sandstones,  soft,  yellowish. 
20  feet  shale. 
10  feet  sandstone. 
75  feet  sandstone,  argillaceous. 
10  feet  sandstone.         « 
30  feet  blackish  clay  shale. 
10  feet  sandstones. 

2  feet  shales. 

4  feet  sandstones. 

6  feet  black  shale. 

6  feet  sandstone. 

6  feet  coal  shale,  containing  small  seam  of  good  coal. 

3  feet  sandstone. 

150  feet  shale  alternating  with  sandstone* 
10  feet  coal  and  coal  shale,  2  feet  of  good  coal. 
160  feet  sandstones  and  shales  alternating. 

It  appears  by  this  that  the  sandstones  occupy  at  least  three  fourths 
of  the  entire  section,  whereas  in  the  San  Juan  Hogback  they  are  scarcely 
half. 

The  Bcenery  throughout  the  canon  is  quite  striking.  The  bold  cliffs 
of  the  Upper  Escarpment  fairly  overhang  the  valley  and  the  projecting 
angles  are  sentineled  with  tottering  crags  and  half-poised  masses  of 
rock. 

The  trail  is  in  many  places  a  difficult  one  to  follow,  and  the  tourist 
▼bo  may  be  tempted  to  visit  this  locality  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  works  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  will  find  it  no  holiday  task  to  work 
his  way  through  the  mazes  of  fallen  rocks  and  sharp-cut  gulches.  In 
many  places  the  river  washes  the  bases  of  the  cliffs,  and  forces  the  trail 
back  up  the  rocky  slopes.  The  fringe  of  tangled  underbrush  that 
borders  the  stream,  the  deep  ditch  like  channel  and  the  quicksands  of 
the  bed,  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  cross  from  side  to  side. 

Lower  down,  the  shales  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  appear  again,  the 
cliffs  retreat  to  the  right  and  left,  and  narrow  sage  and  grass  covered 
flats  border  the  river.  Still  lower,  the  Upper  Escarpment  falls  back  out 
of  sight  from  below,  and  the  cliffs  of  the  Lower  Escarpment  are  deeply 
indented  by  the  side-canons,  so  that  in  looking  down  the  valley  one  sees 
nothing  but  a  series  of  bold  promontories. 

At  one  point  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  foot  of  the  canon  the 
upper  line  of  cliffs  approachs  the  river-front  on  the  east  side.  This  point, 
on  which  Station  25  was  made,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  southern 
and  western  borders  of  the  tableland  as  well  as  of  the  Late  and  Garriso 
Uoantains  and  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan.  In  Plate  XLl,  1  present  an 
oatline  sketch  of  the  view  to  the  north  and  west  from  this  station. 
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In  the  foregroand  are  shown  the  west  walls  of  the  Mancos  Canon 
The  npper  and  steeper  portions  are  composed  of  the  Lower  Escarpment 
sandstone,  and  the  slopes  and  base  of  th6  shales  of  the  Middle  Creta- 
ceons.  The  Coal  Group  and  the  Upper  Escarpment  sandstones  have 
been  removed  by  erosion,  so  that  the  mesa-top  is  a  smooth  floor,  formed 
by  the  upper  surface  of  the  Lower  Escarpment  beds.  This  floor,  al- 
though unusually  firm,  seems  to  be  yielding  very  rapidly  to  the  eroding 
forces.  Many  side-canons  are  eating  their  way  into  the  very  center  of 
the  mass,  and  large  fragments  have  already  been  entirely  or  partially 
severed.  These  fragments  or  outliers  are  always  interesting  and  pictu- 
resque objects,  and  may  here  be  seen  in  all  stages  of  formation  and  decay. 
Some  still  retain  their  tablelike  caps  and  are  a  number  of  square  miles 
in  area ;  others  stand  as  majestic  columns,  whose  vertical  sides  are  fan- 
tastically carved  and  colored ;  others  are  so  far  reduced  that  they  are 
mere  needles  that  totter  over  their  slender  bases,  while  innumerable 
piles  and  heaps  of  earth  mark  the  sites  of  those  from  which  the  oapitols 
and  columns  have  long  since  fallen.  Beyond  the  ca&on-cut  mesa  is  the 
group  of  mountains  which,  on  most  of  the  old  maps,  is  called  the  Sierra 
Late.  It  is  a  small  group  of  low  trachytic  summits  that  stands  quite 
alone,  and  with  its  rounded  and  conical  forms  presents  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  flat,  square-cut  table-lands  that  surround  it.  Between 
the  Mesa  Verde  and  this  group  of  mountains,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
drawing,  there  is  a  wide,  deep  puerta  eroded  from  the  Cretaceous  shales. 
This  depression  connects  the  valleys  of  the  San  Juan  and  Lower  lii(ancos 
with  those  of  the  McElmo  and  Dolores. 

From  this  station  the  line  of  Upper  Escarpment  cliffs  extends  south- 
east to  the  point  where  the  mesa  connects  with  the  San  Juan  Hogback, 
a  distance  of  nearly  20  miles.  The  line  of  Lower  Escarpment  cliffs  is 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Upper,  and  is  a  few  miles  farther  south.  This 
line  is  very  much  broken  by  deep  indentations,  and  a  large  number  of 
isolated  buttes  lie  to  the  south.  The  cliffs,  however,  are  quite  precipitous, 
and  cannot  be  ascended  at  any  point  without  great  difficulty.  Between 
the  base  of  these  cliffs  and  the  Bio  San  Juan  there  is  a  low,  smooth 
plain,  eight  to  ten  miles  in  width,  which  is  quite  barren. 

The  Mancos  Eiver,  on  emerging  from  the  canon,  turns  to  the  westward 
and  flows  obliquely  across  this  low  belt.  The  exposed  rocks  are,  through- 
out, the  shales  and  shaly  limestones  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  or  Colorado 
group.  The  section  given  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  XL,  will  show  the  relations 
of  tbe  cliffs  of  the  Mesa  Verde  to  the  valley  of  the  San  Jnan. 

West  of  the  Mancos  the  cliffs  have  their  southwestern  termination 
in  a  sharp  angle.  From  this  they  extend  to  the  north  in  a  gentle  carve, 
and  finally  sweep  around  to  the  point  at  which  the  Mancos  enters  the 
canon  on  the  north.  This  part  of  the  mesa,  viewed  from  the  west,  is 
very  imposing.  In  n^any  places  the  greater  part  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
Group  (including  both  escarpments  and  the  Coal  Group  between,  the 
latter  being  chiefly  sandstone  here)  comes  forward  together,  forming  a 
series  of  bold  cliffs  upward  of  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  Beneath  this 
are  exposed  nearly  a  thousand  feet  of  the  shales  of  the  Colorado  Group. 
These  weather  into  most  fantastic  forms.  They  are  soft  and  homogene- 
ous, and  the  water  from  the  occasional  rain-falls  carves  out  innumerable 
little  sinuous  washes,  which,  in  descending,  come  together,  forming  deep 
gullies.  These  keep  on,  joining  others,  until  the  main  drainage-course 
of  the  valley  is  reached.  Between  this  net- work  of  washes  are  corre- 
sponding ridges,  which,  in  a  favorable  light,  give  to  the  mesa-feu^  the 
appearance  of  an  elaborate  and  very  artistic  piece  of  ornamental  carv- 
ing. 
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From  Station  25  it  could  bo  plainly  seen  that,  although  the  Upper 
Escarpment  sandstones  hold  their  place  on  the  summit  of  the  western 
border  of  the  mesa,  they  are  much  broken  in  the  interior,  and  espe- 
ciatiy  along  the  line  of  the  Mancos  Gallon.  There  is  a  slight  upward 
dip  westwanl  from  the  caHon,  so  that  the  drainage  has  in  no  case  been 
to  the  west,  while  a  multitude  of  caiions  head  very  close  to  the  western 
border  and  open  out  into  the  Mancos.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a 
slight  dip  inward  from  all  sides  of  the  mesa,  and  this  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  rather  remarkable  fact  that  from  without  we  get  the  idea  of  an 
oubroken  and  well  sustained  table-land,  while  from  within  we  discover 
outy  a  skeleton — a  sort  of  rude  wheel,  which  might  be  described  as 
having  pretty  well  defined  tire  and  spokes,  but  no  hub. 

On  the  divide  between  the  head  of  the  McEImo  and  the  Upper  Mancos 
ft  high  promontory  extends  far  out  to  the  north.  It  is  capped  by  the 
lower  Escarpment  sandstones,  beneath  which  are  the  shdies. 

East  of  the  Mancos  there  are  two  great  fragments  almost  severed 
from  the  main  eastern  mesa,  by  caiions  which  have  cut  down  through 
the  mesa  sandstones  and  exposed  the  shales  throughout  most  of  their 
eourses. 

The  more  easterly  of  these,  reaches  north  along  the  divide  between 
the  Mancos  and  Cherry  Creek,  and  ends  in  a  high  promontory  which 
overlooks  the  beautiful  valley  that  lies  between  the  mesa  and  the  La 
Plata  Mountains.  At  Cherry  Creek  the  mesa  proper  ends,  and  the 
Mesa  Verde  group  of  strata  extends  eastward  in  a  long  ridge,  or  hog- 
back, at  first  quite  flat,  but  at  the  crossing  of  the  La  Plata  at  the  base 
of  the  Parrott  City  bar  the  dip  rises  to  five  or  six  degrees. 

A  clearer  notion  of  the  character  and  surroundings  of  the  Mesa  Verde 
ean  be  obtained  from  the  bird's-eye  view,  Plate  XXXVII,  than  from 
iny  word  description,  however  detailed. 

MIDDLE  CRETACEOUS  BOOKS. 

The  Middle  Cretaceous  rocks,  which  include  numbers  2  and  3  of  the 
jordinary  classification,  have  an  average  thickness  of  nearly  1,400  feet, 
|ftiid  throughout  the  district  examined  are  chiefly  shales,  dark  in  color, 

Sid  usually  homogeneous.  They  occupy  considerably  more  surface- 
ea  than  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks.  At  the  south  they  first  rise  to 
e  surface  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Hogback ;  from  this  point  they 
pttend  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Carriso,*a  distance  of  nearly  25  miles. 
{The  dip  to  the  east  is  very  gentle,  so  that  the  San  Juan  flows  22  miles  to 
^be  westward  in  descending  through  1,400  feet  of  strata.  The  actual 
escent  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  in  this  distano^  is  only  200  feet.  After 
ing  the  gateway  in  the  Hogback  the  river  enters  a  broad  valley 
hich  extends  to  the  base  of  the  Mesa  Verde  on  the  north,  far  away  to 
jttie  south  in  a  stretch  of  smooth,  grassy  plain,  which  has  uot  been  fully 
Mefined.  The  monotony  of  this  plain  is  somewhat  broken  by  a  contin- 
{iation  of  the  Great  Hogback,  which  crosses  indefinitely  to  the  south- 
est.  The  one  remarkable  feature  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  San 
n,  however,  is  known  as  the  "Needles,"  a  mass  of  volcanic  rock 
ich  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  terminates  in  a  cluster  of  needle- 
e  points  or  spires,  which  presents  from  the  distance  at  which  we 
re  compelled  to  view  it,  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic  cathedral.  Its 
ight  is  said  to  be  nearly  1,800  feet.  It  is  located  some  10  miles  south 
the  San  Juan,  and  nearly  opposite  the  opening  of  the  Mancos  CaHon. 
is  a  great  landmark  and  visible  from  many  distant  points. 
Along  the  coarse  of  the  river  there  are  occasional  terraces  which  rise 
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to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet.    The  only  considerable  bluff  occurs  some 
20  miles  below  the  Hogback,  and  consists  of  the  firm  shales  and  impaie 
siliceous  limestones  which  contain  such  quantities  of  fossils — iuclndiDg 
Bavuiites^  Soaphitesy  Ostrea^  &c.    A  short  distance  below  this  the  sand- 
stones of  the  Dakota  group  rise  to  the  surface.    The  siBCtion  of  the 
Middle  Cretaceous  strata,  as  exposed  on  the  San  Juan,  will  be  about  as 
follows : 
Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  Hogback,  we  have — 
200  feet  of  sandy  shales,  gray  and  yellowish. 
10  feet  of  ferruginous,  shaly  limestone,  containing  bed  of  J/iocem- 

700  feet  of  shales,  sandy,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous. 
*12  feet  of  siliceous  limestone,  containing  many  well-preserred 
specimens  of  Scaphites  Warrenii,  Inoceramus  BaraMnij  and 
Baehlites  ovatus. 
400  feet  of  shales  bearing  heavy  deposits  of  Ostrea  and  Ort^hetL 
Near  the  base  a  considerable  seam  of  coal  occurs.  This  group 
of  shales  rests  upon  the  Dakota  sandstones. 

The  bed  of  siliceous  limestones  correspond  to  a  group  of  fossiliferons 
limestones  that  occurs  everywhere  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  which  is  usually  cpnsidered  a  part  of  No.  2  Cretaceous.  la 
this  valley  it  is  the  only  stratum  belonging  to  the  Middle  Cretaceoos 
which  has  sufficient  firmness  to  produce  a  line  of  well-marked  bluffs. 

Near  the  river  these  bluffs  rise  to  the  height  of  30  or  40  feet ;  on  the 
south  side  they  form  the  east  banks  of  Ked  Creek,  which  are  in  places 
nearly  200  feet  in  height.  North  from  the  river  they  may  be  traced  to 
the  Mancos  Kiver  and  beyond,  around  the  west  base  of  the  Late  Mount- 
ains. The  section  of  Middle  Cretaceous  rocks  in  the  Mancos  does  not 
differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  San  Juan. 

North  of  the  Mancos  the  shales  do  not  reach  west  beyond  the  San 
Juan,  but  in  a  number  of  places  cap  the  bluffs  on  the  east  side.  They 
surround  to  a  great  extenX  the  tr^chytic  masses  of  the  Late  Mountains, 
and  occur  on  the  higher  parts  of  the  table-land  that  lies  between  the 
lower  McElmo  and  the  San  Juan.  In  many  places  they  appear  to  be 
tipped  up  against  the  bases  of  the  Late  Mountains,  and  large  fragments 
of  shales  are  carried  high  up  on  the  trachytic  summits.  The  low  puerta 
between  the  Late  Mountains  and  the  Mesa  Verde  is  occupied  entirely 
by  the  shales,  and  the  ancient  village  which  lies  at  the  highest  part  ct 
the  puerta  and  on  the  divide  between  the  Mancos  and  McElmo  has  been 
constructed  chiefly  of  the  fossil-bearing  siliceous  limestone  mentioned  in 
the  last  section.  In  Figure  1,  Plate  XL,  ijs  given  a  profile  of  the  west- 
ern face  of  the  mesa,  the  Late  Mountains,  and  the  puerta  between. 

Along  the  northwest  face  of  the  Mesa  Verde  the  shales  occupy  a  belt 
from  four  to  six  miles  in  width.  The  greater  part  of  the  series  outcrops 
along  the  steep  slope  of  the  mesa.  Between  the  headwaters  of  the 
McElmo  and  the  Mancos,  extending  northward  from  the  mesa  prom- 
ontories, are  a  great  number  of  rounded  buttes  composed  of  dark  shales. 
About  the  basesof  these  buttes  great  quantitiesof  Grypheas  and  Oysters 
may  be  seen.    They  are  weathered  out  and  lie  about  in  heaps. 

As  has  already  been  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  long,  narrow 
puerta  or  pass  which  separates  the  La  Plata  Mountains  from  the  Mesa 
Verde,  and  connects  the  valleys  of  the  Mancos  and  La  Plata  Rivers,  is 
eroded  from  the  Cretaceous  shales.  The  La  Plata  gold  bar  ha«  been  de- 
posited on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  shales  and  the  fossil-bearing  lime- 
stone passes  beneath  Parrott  City.  Between  the  town  and  the  La  Plata 
Biver  a  low  ridge,  composed  of  this  limestone^  appears  above  tbe  bar 
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level,  and  pretty  full  outcrops  of  the  same  limestone  and  the  black 
shales  beneath  may  be  seen  in  the  steep  banks  of  the  river.  Alon^ 
the  trail  between  Parrott  on  the  Mancos  the  shales  appear  on  all  hands, 
and  in  many  places  extend  high  up  the  mountain-slopes.  The  Dakota 
sandstones  are  exposed  where  erosion  has  been  deepest.  On  the  west- 
ern &ces  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains  the  shales  are  found  high  up,  and 
are  in  many  cases  interbedded  with  the  trachyte  of  the  summits.  The 
Mancos  River  above  Merritt's  ranch  has  cut  down  through  the  shales 
and  exi>oaed  200  to  300  feet  of  the  Dakota  sandstones.  Between  the 
Mancos  and  Lost  Canon  the  formations  sink  again  almost  to  the  hori- 
zontal, and  the  shales  have  nearly  all  been  carried  off^  leaving  a  smooth 
floor  of  the  Dakota  sandstones.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  extensive 
doping  plain  that  extends  far  out  to  the  west  between  the  McElmo  and 
Dolores  Rivers.  Patches  of  the  shales  remain  in  the  iqave  protected 
k>calitie«,  and  frequently  where  the  shales  have  been  entirely  removed, 
quantities  of  Gryphea  and  Oyster  shells  lie  about  on  the  hard  sandstone 
foor.  North  of  the  Dolores,  on  the  high  plateau  regions  which  separate 
that  river  from  the  Rio  San  Miguel,  large  areas  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous 
formations  remain.  In  the  small  mesas  west  of  Lone  Cone  the  entire 
series  of  shales  has  been  preserved,  the  caps  of  the  mesa«  being  of  the 
Mesa  Verde  sandstones.  Lower  Esoarpment  group.  In  the  Ban  Miguel 
Mountains  the  shales  have  been  preserved  by  the  flows  of  trachyte, 
with  which  they,  are  now  interbedded. 

LOWER  CRBTACEOUS  FORMATIONS. 

The  group  of  sandstones  that  immediately  underlies  the  shales  is,  ap- 
parently, in  the  southwest  tlie  mostimportant  members  of  the  Cretaceous 
fbrmati  ms.  Although  it  does  not  comprise  as  great  a  thickness  of  strata 
aseitherof  the  other  grand  divisions,  the  superior  compactness  of  the  rocks 
has  been  the  means  of  retarding  and  almost  arresting  for  a  time  the  prog- 
ress of  degradation.  I  imagine  that  upon  close  examination  the  strata 
comprising  it  would  not  be  found  to  possess  a  much  greater  degree  of  firm- 
ness than  the  sandstones  of  the  Mesa  Verde  group,  and  they  are  cer- 
tainly less  massive;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  former  group  rests 
upon  a  series  of  moderately  compact  rocks,  while  the  latter  are  under- 
laid by  1,400  feet  of  exceedingly  friable  strata,  and,  further,  that  these 
firm  rocks  yield  more  by  undermining  and  breaking  down  than  by  actual 
disintegration,  we  can  understand  the  reasons  for  such  successful  resist- 
ance. 

Over  hundreds  of  square  miles  these  sandstones  lie  comparatively 
nnbroken,  while  the  loose  series  of  shales  above  have  been  swept  off 
like  so  mnch  dust  from  a  great  floor.  This  condition  of  things  is  espe- 
cially noticeable  in  the  region  of  the  Great  Sage  Plain  between  the 
Dolores  and  the  Lower  San  Juan.  It  has,  where  remaining  in  its  undis- 
iorbed  horizontal  position,  only  been  penetrated  in  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  canons  of  the  San  Juan  and  Dolores  Rivers.  In  these  canons  the 
Re<l-Beds  are  exposed.  Along  the  bases  of  the  La  Plata  and  San  Juan 
Mountains  it  has  been  turned  up  against  the  slopes,  and  generally  where 
outcropping  forms  a  prominent  hog-back  ridge. 

At  the  exit  of  the  Kio  La  Plata  from  the  mountains,  less  than  a  mile 
above  Parrott  City,  it  outcrops  in  the  river  banks,  and  dips  away  from 
the  mountains  at  a  high  angle.  Here  as  elsewhere  it  contains  near  the 
top  one  or  more  seams  of  coal.  The  quality  of  this  coal  is  always  good, 
but  is  not  known  in  Colorado  to  reach  a  thickness  above  3  or  4  feet. 

West  of  the  Kio  La  Plata  the  sandstones  of  this  group  may  be  seen 
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IjiDg  against  the  steep  slopes  north  of  the  Mancos  trail.  Farther  aronod 
to  the  west,  about  the  sources  of  the  Rio  Mancos,  they  pass  beneath  the 
black  shales  and  the  masses  of  trachyte,  and  are  only  ^eea  where  the 
canons  penetrate  deepest. 

West  of  the  Mancos,  where  the  conditions  of  the  strata  are  so  aniform, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  speak  in  great  detail.  I  shall,  therefore,  de- 
scribe them  briefly  in  connection  with  the  several  valleys  in  which  they 
occur. 

On  the  San  Juan,  at  the  mouth  of  Red  Creek,  the  Dakota  sandstones 
come  to  the  surface  and  rise  with  a  slight  inclination  toward  the  Sierra 
Carriso,  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mancos,  eight  miles  below,  they  crop  out 
in  the  high  bluffs.  The  section  at  this  point  consists  of  about  200  feet 
of  sandstones,  apparently  of  less  compact  structure  than  usual ;  many 
beds  of  shale  appear,  and  some  irregular  seams  of  coal. 

The  Rio  Mancos,  after  entering  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  San  Juan, 
flows  for  some  distance  along  the  base  of  a  steep  bluff,  in  the  lower  part 
of  which  there  is  an  exposure  of  brilliantly  colored  beds,  consisting  of 
shales,  marls,  and  many  thin  seams  of  hard  clay-slate  and  finegrained 
purple  quartzite. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Mancos  to  the  western  border  of  our  district, 
a  distance  by  way  of  the  river  of  some  forty  miles,  I  found  the  upper 
beds  of  the  Dakota  sandstones  capping  the  bluffs  on  all  sides.  There  is 
no  perceptible  dip,  and  I  was  somewhat  astonished  to  find  that  the  dif- 
ference of  level  between  the  upper  surface  of  the  sandstones  at  Station 
56,  near  the  Mancos,  and  Station  45,  on  our  western  line,  was  only  200 
feet,  the  western  one  being  that  many  feet  higher.  The  dip  to  the  east, 
therefore,  amounts  to  200  feet  in  40  miles.  The  river  in  that  distance 
descends  500  feet,  so  that  there  are  500  feet  of  additional  strata  exposed. 

The  section  taken  at  Station  45  is  as  follows :  beginning  with  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  outstanding  bntte  on  which  the  station  was  made,  and 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  Great  Sage  Plain  which  lies  to 
the  north,  we  have  first  60  to  80  feet  of  yellowish,  moderately  hard  sili- 
ceous sandstone,  changing  into  a  massive,  closely  compacted  conglomer- 
ate at  the  base.  Following  this  are  200  to  300  feet  of  variegated  shales 
and  marls,  with  thin  seams  of  argillaceous  slate  and  concretionary  layers 
of  impure  limestone.  At  the  base,  these  thinly  laminated  beds  are  re- 
placed by  soft  sandstones,  and  following  these  is  a  series  of  rocks  some 
500  feet  in  thickness  that  presents  many  curious  characters.  Sand- 
stones, marls,  clays,  shales,  and  conglomerates  are  thrown  together 
without  apparent  regularity.  A  massive  sandstone,  20  or  30  feet  in 
thickness,  will  often  be  found,  if  followed  a  few  yards  horizontally,  to 
change  suddenly  into  an  uncompacted  mass  of  most  uncertain  composi- 
tion, that  weathers  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms  and  presents  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  color,  composition,  and  style  of  weathering 
seem  to  change  with  every  turn  in  the  river. 

Beneath  these  beds  come  a  series  of  laminated  sandstones  about  200 
feet  in  thickness.  They  have  generally  a  dull  purplish  hue,  and  are 
very  impure  and  coarse.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  regular  alternation 
of  hard  and  soft  layers,  so  that  from  top  to  bottom  there  is  a  succession 
of  prominent  edges  and  deep  grooves.  These  beds  lie  upon  a  massive 
red  or  pinkish  sandstone,  which  extends  to  the  river-bed. 

The  upper  member  of  this  section  is  the  strongest  layer  of  the  almost 
universally  recognized  No.  1  Cretaceous.  The  variegated  series  which 
succeeds  it  I  at  first  felt  inclined  to  call  Jurassic,  since  it  resembles  so 
closely  the  variegated  beds  that  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  mountains 
have  usually  been  credited  to  that  age.    I  observe,  however,  that, 
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althongh  it  baa  the  same  appearance  and  the  same  relations  to  the  well 
known  Dakota  sandstones  as  the  eastern  variegated  beds,  it  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  well-known  Jurassic  strata.  On  the  contrary,  the 
beiivy  thickness  of  peculiar  beds  which  underlie  it  seem  not  to  be  rep- 
resented farther  east,  and  are  certainly  developed  to  a  greater  extent 
here  than  at  any  other  point,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  west  ot  the  mount- 
ains. 

In  Middle  Western  Colorado  Dr.  Peale  has  found  Cretaceous  fossils 
io  a  stratum  of  sandstone  some  three  or  four  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
bed  of  conglomerate,  and  also  beneath  a  series  of  variegated  beds  that 
resemble  these  in  this  section.  Considering  these  facts,  I  cannot  do 
better  for  the  present  than  class  this  entire  series  of  rocks  from  the 
level  of  the  Sage  Plain  to  top  of  the  purple  laminated  beds  as  Lower 
Cretaceous.  Altogether  there  is  a  thickness  of  nearly  nine  hundred  feet, 
only  about  two  hundred  feet  of  which  can  with  absolute  certainty  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  Dakota  sandstones.  These  200  feet  occur  at  the. 
top,  and  are  so  distinct  from  the  group  beneath  that  I  shall,  for  con- 
venience, hereafter  distinguish  them  as  Upper  and  Lower  Dakota.  The 
former  consists  of  two  or  three  beds  of  massive  sandstone  or  conglom- 
erate, separated  by  thin  layers  of  shale  or  marl,  that  may  generally  be 
found,  where  present  in  a  plain  country,  capping  table-lands  and  form- 
ing long  lines  of  perpendicular  cliffs,  or,  if  In  the  neighborhood  of  mount- 
ains or  abrupt  folds,  occurring  in  lines  of  prominent  hog-backs.  The 
latter,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Juan,  outcrops  in  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  valleys  and  canons  or  in  the  faces  of  prominent  table-lands,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  total  lack  of  uniformity  in  weathering, 
composition,  and  color. 

There  is  a  slight  rise  in  the  strata  north  and  south  from  the  San  Juan. 
From  the  month  of  Bed  Creek  to  Station  45  the  riverbed  seems  to  be 
in  the  shallow  trough  of  a  synclinal  fold.  On  the  south  side  the  dip 
toward  the  river  amounts  to  from  one  to  three  degrees.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Carriso  Mountains  the  Dakota  sandstones  rise  in  an  un- 
broken 8lox)e  to  the  base  of  the  mountains,  where  they  disappear  be- 
neath the  masses  of  trachyte.  Along  the  east  base,  where  there  has 
been  considerable  uplifting  of  the  formations,  the  upper  and  lower  mem- 
bers of  the  Dakota  group  have  been  penetrated,  and  the  red  rocks  of 
the  Jura-Trias  are  exposed  over  a  considerable  area. 

West  of  the  valley  of  Navajo  Creek,  which  has  its  sources  in  the 
central  part  of  the  Sierra  Carriso  and  reaches  the  San  Juan  just  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Mancos,  the  Dakota  sandstones  form  an  extensive 
sloping  table-land,  lowest  along  the  San  Juan  and  the  highest  facing 
tbe  Carriso  Mountains.  It  is  separated  from  these  mountains  by  a  wide 
deep  valley,  which  connects  the  middle  portion  of  the  valley  of  Najavo 
Creek  with  the  open  country  to  west  about  Gothic  Creek  and  the  De 
Chelly.  Erosion  at  Navajo  Creek  has  barely  reached  the  laminated 
puq>li8h  sandstones,  but  a  little  farther  west,  in  the  depression  occupied 
by  Arido  Creek,  the  red-beds  are  exposed.  West  of  Arido  Creek  there 
are  three  or  four  isolated  buttes  of  red  sandstones  which  present  most 
remarkable  examples  of  the  '^ cross-bedding"  structure. 

The  southern  face  of  the  sloping  mesa  which  overlooks  this  valley 
is  very  regular  and  continuous,  being  broken  only  by  the  canon  of  Arido 
Creek  which  cuts  through  it  to  the  San  Juan,  but  the  northern  bordei 
which  faces  the  San  Juan  is  extensively  broken.  The  slope  to  the 
north  has  turned  the  drainage  all  that  way,  so  that  a  great  number  of 
long,  deep  canons  reach  from  the  San  Juan  far  back  into  the  table-land. 
On  the  west  this  table-land  terminates  with  the  valley  of  Desert  Creek, 
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as  also  do  the  Cretaceous  iformations,  if  perhaps  we  except  a  few  lov 
buttes  of  marly  sandstones  that  appear  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley. 
On  one  of  these  battes  Station  46  was  made. 

We  are  here  in  Southeastern  Utah  and  in  a  country  that,  with  tbe 
exception  of  a  very  slight  growth  of  grass,  in  a  few  favorable  places,  is 
an  unadulterated  desert.  The  surface  is  composed  either  of  loose  «uid 
or  smooth,  bare  rock.  The  dry  beds  of  the  streams  are  generally  at 
the  bottom  of  deep,  almost  impassable  gorges,  and  a  more  desolate 
and  perplexing  country  to  travel  can  hardly  be  imagined.  The  loir 
country  surrounding  the  Sierra  Oarriso,  northwest  and  south,  is  almost 
all  of  this  character.  Near  the  north  base  of  the  mountains  on  Navajo 
Creek  there  are  a  number  of  good  springs,  and  about  these  there  is  a 
belt  of  very  fine  pasture-land.  Here  we  found  a  couple  of  Navajo  vil- 
lages. The  people  of  these  villages  keep  large  herds  of  sheep,  and  in 
the  damp  patches  of  ground  about  the  springs  raise  grain,  vegetables, 
and  melons. 

Close  under  the  north  base-of  the  mountains  and  extending  aromrd 
to  the  west,  a  belt  of  Lower  Cretaceous  strata  remains.  These  strata 
are  composed  of  the  Lower  Dakota  sandstones  and  marls,  which  gen* 
erally  yield  rapidly  to  the  eroding  forces,  but  in  this  case  have  bem 
preserved  by  masses  of  trachyte  that  have  been  poured  oat  over  or 
forced  in  among  them.  They  are  now  found  along  the  faces  of  the 
lower  slopes,  beneath  masses  of  trachyte,  and  seem  to  have  andergooo 
neither  metamorphism  nor  uplifting. 

Extending  west  from  West  Mesa  (see  Plate  XLVIII),  between  the  val- 
leys of  Arido  and  Desert  Creek  on  the  north  and  Gothic  Creek  on  tlie 
south  and  west,  is  a  low  ridge  which  connects  with  a  long  flat  mesa^j 
This  mesa  is  composed  principally  of  the  Lower  Dakota  sandstones,  bat  is  J 
surrounded  by  a  red  sandstone  desert.    The  structure  of  the  Carnso] 
Mountains  will  be  dwelt  upon  in  another  chapter.  ; 

On  the  north  side  of  the  San  Juan,  west  of  the  Bio  Mancos,  there  is] 
an  area  of  fully  3,000  square  miles,  tributary  to  the  San  Juan,  in  whi^Aj 
there  is  not  during  the  summer  season  a  single  stream  of  constantly- i 
running  water.  It  is  essentially  a  plain  country,  there  being  only  twoj 
small  groups  of  mountains,  the  Sierra  Late  and  the  Abajo  or  BluOj 
Mountains,  which  are  60  miles  apart.  About  the  bases  of  these  there  ars 
a  number  of  springs. 

The  surface  rock  is  generally  the  Upper  Dakota  sandstones,  and.tlie 
deepest  caiions  in  no  place  penetrate  more  than  300  feet  below  the  base 
of  the  Lower  Dakota  group.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  greatly -detailed 
description  of  this  region  is  not  necessary. 

There  are  two  principal  drainage  systems,  the  McElmo  and  the  Mon- 
tezuma. The  former  has  two  main  branches,  the  McElmo  proper  and 
the  Hoven weep.  The  McElmo  heads  chiefly  in  the  Cretaceous  shales 
between  the  Mesa  Verde  and  the  south  bend  of  the  Rio  Dolores,  and 
passes  directly  west  past  the  north  base  of  .the  Late  Mountains.  The 
Hoven  weep  heads  up  against  the  Rio  Dolores  and  runs  southwest,  join- 
ing the  McElmo  in  Utah  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Colorado  line 
and  within  14  miles  of  the  San  Juan.  It  comprises  a  multitude  of 
canons,  most  of  which  head  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  Dakota  sand- 
stones and  extend  to  the  south  and  southwest,  cutting  down  only  par- 
tially through  the  Lower  Dakota  rocks. 

The  McElmo,  at  the  north  base  of  the  Late  Mountains,  cuts  down  to 
the  red  beds.  There  has  been  a  slight  arching  of  the  sedimentary 
strata  here,  the  result,  probably,  of  the  uplifting  of  the  trachyte  of  the 
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moantains.  It  is  in  cutting  through  this  arch  that  the  red  beds  are  ex- 
posed. 

Tbe  section  made  here  is  almost  identical  with  that  made  on  the  San 
Joan  near  Station  45.  The  Upper  Dakota  Group  seems  somewhat  more 
folly  developed,  showing  upward  of  200  feet  of  sandstones  in  the  bluff 
face.  Tbe  Lower  Dakota  Group  shows  considerably  more  sandstone 
and  there  is  much  more  persistency  in  individual  beds.  The  red  and 
pink  sandstones  are  very  massive.  They  outcrop  for  two  or  three  miles 
along  the  river,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  Ute  Moun- 
tain, sweep  back  in  a  great  amphitheater.  In  the  more  massive  beds 
•there  are  weathered  many  deep  caves  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants 
have  built  their  rock  shelters.  On  the  lower  McElmo  there  are  expo- 
tnres  of  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  only. 

Between  tbe  McEImo  and  Hovenweep,  in  that  part  traversed  by  the 
trail  to  Hovenweep  (3astle,  there  is  a  large,  area  from  which  the  Upper 
Dakota  sandstones  have  been  more  or  less  completely  removed.  Here 
the  harder  layers  of  the  variegated  group  beneath  are  broken  up  into 
namberless  little  blocks,  which  are  covered  with  a  black,  lustrous  coat- 
ing of  some  mineral  that  makes  them  look  like  iron-ore.  The  coating 
is  very  thin,  and  is  probably  black  oxide  of  manganese.  I  have  observed 
the  same  phenomenon  in  other  localities,  notably  in  New  Mexico, 
between  £1  Bito  and  Abiquiu.  Dr.  Loew,  on  page  1020,  Eeport  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  for  1875,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  same  material. 

The  Montesmma  occupies  a  system  of  caBons  somewhat  more  compli- 
cated and  considerably  more  extensive  than  the  McElmo.  The  upper 
branches  reach  far  out  to  the  north,  ramifying  the  Great  Sage-Plain  in 
a  most  remarkable  manner.  From  Ute  Peak  on  the  east  I  looked  out 
over  this  desolate  region,  and  afterward  from  the  Abajo  on  the  west, 
bat  the  network  of  cailons  was  quite  unintelligible.  Gorges  and  broken 
precipices  and  impassable  walls  of  rock  followed  each  other  in  such 
-quick  succession  that  no  portion  of  the  plain  country  seemed  to  be  left. 
Bo  far  as  I  could  learn  there  is  no  running  water  during  the  summer  ex- 
espting  near  the  east  base  of  the  Abajo  Mountains ;  but  the  growth  of 
eottonwoods,  willows,  and  grass  along  the  lower  course  indicates  that 
thtfe  is  considerable  moisture  most  of  the  year  and  running  water, 
probably,  during  the  winter  and  spring.  The  Dakota  sandstone  every- 
where forms  the  summits  of  the  cliffs  and  the  level  tops  of  the  table- 
lands, while  the  Lower  Dakota  Group  outcrops  in  the  slopes.  In  the 
West  Montezuma  canon,  nearly  midway,  the  Red  Beds  are  exposed  for  a 
Bbort  distance,  but  not  to  any  considerable  thickness.  The  caiion  walls 
are  npwanl  of  1,000  feet  in  height. 

BBGION  OF  TH£  BIO  DOLOBES. 

I 

! 

I     The  Kio  Dolores  may  well  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mobt  interesting 

I  tnd  remarkable  rivers  of  the  Colorado  Plateau  region,  while  at  the  same 

I  time  it  is  certainly  the  least  known.    Having  its  origin  in  the  San  Juan 

I  Hoantains,  it  flows  toward  the  south  and  southwest  for  upward  of  30 

!  miles,  and  then  turns  abruptly  to  the  northwest  and  afterward  to  the 

;  north,  passing  to  the  east  of  the  Abajo  and  Salt  Mountains,  and  joining 

the  Grand  in  Utah  100  miles  below  the  south  bend.    In  describing  the 

area  drained  by  this  stream  I  shall  have  to  deal  principally  with  the 

;  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group,  as  they  govern  the  entire  surface  ero- 

sioQ  and  give  shape  to  all  the  principal  topographic  features.    On  a  line 

drawn  east  and  west  through  Ute  Peak  to  the  Montezuma  on  the  west 

and  the  Bio  Mancos  on  the  east,  the  upper  surface  of  these  sandstones 


n 
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will  average  about  6,000  feet  altitade.  The  general  dip' is  to  tbe  soatk, 
at  a  geutle  angle,  so  that  Id  going  north  from  this  line  we  rise  on  a  gen* 
tie  slope  which  continues,  with  but  little  variation,  to  our  northern  line, 
a  distance  of  40  miles,  where  it  will  be  found  that  the  upper  sorfaoe  of 
the  Dakota  sandstones  has  an  altitude  of  from  7,000  to  8,000  feet  The : 
actual  surface  of  the  country  varies  but  little  from  this  plane.  Some 
remnants  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  occur  on  the  north  edge,  and  tbe 
various  caiiou-beds  are  sunk  to  considerably  varying  depths  beneath 
the  surface. 

Now  the  peculiar  relations  of  the  Bio  Dolores  to  this  plane  may  be 
easily  understood  by  an  examination  of  Plate  XLTI. 

On  leaving  the  mountains  in  the  northeast  corner  (a),  which  is  con* 
siderably  higher  than  the  northwest  (&),  the  river  flows  at  first  in  a 
canon  over  2,000  feet  in  depth.  In  its  southward  course  its  angle  of 
descent  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  surface  of  the  plane  that  it 
rises  in  the  geologic  scale  from  the  Eed  Beds  to  the  upper  part  of  tbe 
Upper  Dakota  sandstones.  When,  however,  it  is  within  one  hundred 
feet  or  less  of  the  upper  surface  of  these  sandstones  (c) — which  form  the 
upper  stratum  of  the  confining  walls  throughout  the  entire  course— it 
suddenly  changes  its  course,  turns  to  the  north,  and  cats  back  into  tbe 
plane,  and  descends  through  the  geologic  scale  in  a  gradually  deepeniog 
canon  which,  at  the  northern  edge  of  the  plane  (ft),  is  2,000  feet  deep. 

Why  this  stream  should  thus  stop  midway  in  a  great  slope,  which 
presents  no  obstacle  to  its  continuous  flow  southward  to  the  San  Joan, 
and  turn  back  upon  itself  against  the  slope,  Is  an  interesting  question. 
At  the  extreme  southern  bend  (o),  as  will  be  seen  by  the  diagram,  tbe 
bed  of  the  stream  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  So  rapid  is  tbe 
descent  of  the  plane  to  the  south  from  this  point,  that  if  the  stream 
could  be  carried  one  mile  farther  south  it  would  reach  the  surface  of 
the  sandstone  which  confines  it,  and  would  then  assume  its  natural 
relations  to  the  present  configuration  of  the  country,  and  become  a 
tributary  of  the  San  Juan,  since  from  the  point  o  to  the  San  Juan 
there  is  an  unbroken  slope  which  descends  more  than  2,000  feet  iu  45 
miles. 

With  the  last-mentioned  fact  in  view,  it  will  readily  be  seen  why  tbe 
many-armed  canons,  tributary  to  the  San  Juan,  reach  up  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  canon  of  the  Dolores,  and  also  why  the  direction  of  all 
the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Dolores  is  to  the  south ;  it  is  the  natarai 
drainage  of  the  country  as  regulated  by  the  present  position  of  tbe 
surface  strata. 

During  the  outlining  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Dolores,  however,  ve 
will  have  to  suppose  conditions  which  are  not  now  evident;  conditions 
which  have  governed  the  course  of  the  main  channel  but  not  the  coarse 
of  the  less  iim)ortant  drainage,  or  at  least  that  the  latter  has  in  a  great 
measure  cou^rmed  to  the  new  conditions. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  course  of  the  river  was  originally  determined 
while  the  sedimentary  rocks  were  in  a  horizontal  position  over  this  area, 
or,  perhaps  better,  that  there  was  a  gentle  dip  to  the  northwests  The 
waters  accumulating  on  the  highlands  to  the  east  have  encountered  the 
bodies  of  trachyte  which  at  one  time  doubtless  extended  westward  over 
the  Dolores  Plateau,  and  have  thus  been  turned  to  the  south  west,  eucoan- 
tering  in  turn  the  belt  protected  by  the  La  Plata  trachytes;  when  finally 
the  open  country  has  been  reached  the  unimpeded  waters  would  turn  to 
the  northwest  and  descend  the  even  slope.  Such  conditions  may  or 
may  ])0t  have  existed.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  course  was 
determined  in  this  way  or  in  some  other  way ;  I  wish  only  to  give  the 
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river  its  present  course  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  tben  make  out,  if 
possible,  the  sabseqaent  changes  that  would  be  necessary  to  prodnce 
the  present  extraordinary  condition.  Having  the  river  once  laid  down 
ID  its  present  course,  we  have  but  to  suppose  a  gradual  elevation  to  the 
north  and  northwest — an  elevation  not  so  rapid  as  to  turn  the  river  back 
upon  itself  and  cause  it  to  seek  an  outlet  in  another  direction,  but  nearly 
60— and  we  overcome  the  greatest  diflBculty.  The  problems  of  the  slop- 
ing plain  and  the  unequally  apportioned  drainage  are  easily  solved. 

While  this  gradual  change  of  level  was  taking  place,  and  the  river, 
with  strong  volume  of  water,  was  succeeding  in  cutting  its  bed  down  as 
fast  as  the  fold  rose,  the  tributaries,  with  very  weak  erosive  powers, 
were  undergoing  a  gradual  but  important  change.  The  southward- 
flowing  streams  would  constantly  be  increasing  in  length  and  impor- 
tance, owing  to  the  assistance  given  to  the  degrading  influences  by 
increased  slope,  while  the  northward-flowing  ones,  which  were  doubtless 
originally  equal  to  the  southward,  would  be  constantly  losing  ground 
on  account  of  decreased  slope.  Thus  on  the  divide  between  the  Dolores 
and  San  Juan,  which  was  doubtless  originally  midway  between  the  two 
streams,  an  unequal  war  would  be  waged.  As  the  slope  increased  the 
Bonthem  streams  grew  stronger  and  the  northern  weaker,  so  that  the 
divide  would  be  driven  to  the  north  with  constantly  accelerated 
rapidity.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  more  marked  Inequality  would  take 
place  when  the  first  hard  stratum  of  the  Dakota  sandstones  was  reached. 
The  southern  tributaries  of  the  Dolores,  as  will  be  easily  seen  by  the 
sections  in  Plate  XLIII,  would  first  encounter  these  compact  beds  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  river,  and  thus  the  already  weak  eroding  forces  would 
almost  cease  to  act,  for  however  much  of  the  friable  shales  might  b6 
disintegrated  and  sink  into  the  stream-courses,  the  constantly-rising 
edge  of  sandstone  along  the  river-bank  would  act  as  a  dam  to  prevent 
its  being  carried  into  the  river.  Meantime  the  tributaries  of  the  San 
Joan,  still  flowing  in  the  shales,  would  keep  on  deepening  and  increasing 
in  slope;  would  keep  on  driving  the  divide  to  the  north  until  they  had 
swept  the  great  sloping  plain  clear  of  softer  deposits,  left  it  a  smooth 
sarfaoe  of  solid  rock,  and  wrested  it  entirely  from  the  tributaries  of  the 
Dolores  up  to  the  very  brink  of  that  river. 

From  the  summit  of  Ute  Peak  a  very  complete  view  of  this  region 
is  obtained.  In  the  foreground,  at  the  very  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
the  canon  of  the  McElmo.  Opening  into  it  from  the  north  are  a  great 
immber  of  deep,  precipitous  side  caHons,  which  reach  back  8  or  10 
miles  into  the  sage-plain.  At  this  distance  they  become  shallow,  and 
fioally  fade  out ;  so  that  next  to  the-  Dolores  there  is  a  long,  smooth 
slope.  Beyond  the  Dolores  this  slope  continues,  as  previously  described. 
Along  this  slope  the  caiion  of  the  Dolores  can  be  distinctly  traced,  ap- 
l^arently  first  descending  from  the  northeast  to  the  great  bend  at  the 
Bonth,  and  then  ascending  again  to  the  northwest. 

The  various  branches  can  be  traced  back  to  the  north  and  cast  (see 
Plates  XXXVI  and  XLII).  The  northern  branch  drains  the  southern 
faces  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains.  The  south  fork,  or  Bear  River, 
drains  the  high  divide  region  between  the  San  Miguel  and  La  Plata 
Mountains,  including  the  Bear  Biver  Mountains,  and  the  Lost  Oafiou 
comes  down  from  the  western  slope  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains.  These 
are  the  only  tributaries  of  the  Dolores  in  this  region.  It  has  no  other 
tributary  between  the  Lost  Ctinon  and  the  San  Miguel,  a  distance  of  75 
miles.  Far  to  the  northwest  a  great  notch  can  be  seen  in  the  sky-line 
where  the  Dolores,  in  its  northern  course,  cuts  through  the  norlheru 
edge  of  the  plateau.    Beyond  this  notch  the  river  flows  for  a  long  dis- 
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tance  through  a  low  red  sandstone  country.    At  the  southern  bend  of 
the  river  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones  are  exposed — about  150  feet 
of  lirm  sandstones,  with  40  or  50  feet  of  variegated  beds  at  the  base. 
Ten  or  twelve  miles  farther  up,  the  Bed  Beds  are  exposed  in  the  lower  | 
part  of  the  canon-walls,  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra  San  Miguel 
There  they  pass  beneath  the  Cretaceous  formations,  which  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  mo  ju tains.    At  the  mouth  of  Bear  Biver  there  are  l.OOH^ 
feet  of  strata  exposed  or  partially  exposed.    Forming  the  upper  part  i 
of  the  cailon-walls  are  200  feet  of  the  Upper  Dakota  sandstones; 
beneath  these  are  some  700  feet  of  the  Lower  Dakota  Group  but  par- 
tially exposed,  and  at  the  base  are  about  100  feet  of  white,  pinkish,  and 
red  massive,  cross-bedded  sandstone.    As  we  ascend  Bear  River  these 
lower  sandstones  rise  gradually  until  at  the  entrance  of  the  La  Plata 
branch,  11  miles  above,  they  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  caBon- 
walls. 

Beyond  this  they  rise  more  rapidly,  and  extend  high  up  on  the  Carbon- 
iferous slopes  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  while  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tions scarcely  appear  at  all  between  the  forks  of  the  Bear.  The  extrema 
head  of  the  northern  branch  of  the  Bear  Biver  is  in  the  eastern  end  of 
the  San  Miguel  Mountains,  near  the  curious  needle-like  summit,  called 
by  Mr.  Wilson  ''  Lizard's  Head,"  and  within  about  three  miles  of  San 
Miguel  Lake.  This  is  in  the  Cretaceous  formations.  Farther  down, 
under  the  east  base  of  the  Bear  Biver  Mountains,  it  penetrates  to  the 
Carboniferous  sandstones.  This  region  was  visited  by  Dr.  Endlich  in 
1»74.  The  La  Plata  branch  rises  in  the  trachytes  and  Cretaceous  shales 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  L^  Plata  Mountains,  and  also  appears  lo 
penetrate  to  the  Carboniferous  sandstones.  The  walls  of  Lost  Canon  j 
contain  nothing  but  Cretaceous  rocks.  1 

Below  the  great  bend  of  the  Dolores  the  river-bed  sinks  rapicUy  into  ^ 
the  red  series,  but  about  fifteen  miles  farther  down  turns  so  much  to 
the  southwest  that  it  cuts  back  again  into  the  base  of  the  Lower  Dakota 
Giroup.    On  turning  to  the  north  again  it  sinks  into  a  great  caiion, 
which  has  as  yet  never  been  fully  explored. 

The  Iuter-i3olores  region,  called  on  our  maps  the  Dolores  Plateau, 
still  retains  a  large  area  of  the  Middle  Cretaceous  shales,  and  a  portion 
of  the  highest  part,  called  Lone  Mesa,  retains  a  capping  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  sandstones.    This  mesa  rises  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  J 
and  covers  an  area  of  not  less  than  40  square  miles.    It  is  separated  i 
from  a  similar  fragment  to  the  north  by  the  caiion  of  Disappointment  i 
Creek.    Here  there  are  complete  exposures  of  th^e  Middle  Cretaceous 
strata,  and  lower  down  there  are  exposures  of  the  Dakota  sandstones. 
South  and  west  of  Lone  Mesa  are  a  number  of  high  conical  and  flat- 
topped  buttes,  from  which  the  Upper  Cretaceous  sandstones  have  been 
removed.    On  the  summits  of  these  I  observed  numbers  of  rounded 
basaltic  bowlders.    The  western  and  southern  borders  of  the  plateau 
are  swept  pretty  clear  of  the  shales.    Forests  of  pine  and  fine  meadows 
abound. 

The  caiion  of  the  Dolores  is,  throughout  the  course,  as  far  as  examined  4 
by  our  party,  very  narrow  and  precipitous.  The  alluvial  bottoms  are  ] 
seldom  wide  enough  to  admit  of  a  trail,  and  only  at  the  southern  bend 
are  there  sufficient  areas  to  admit  of  agriculture.  Here  there  are  some 
beautiful  spots.  Cottonwood-groves  and  many  varieties  of  bus'ies  and 
vines  line  the  banks,  and  a  rich  growth  of  grass  covers  the  alluvial 
flats.  On  the  borders  of  the  canon  below  there  is  a  pretty  heavy  growth 
of  piuons,  cedars,  and  pines;  and  above,  on  the  various  branches  about 
the  headwaters,  there  is  a  combination  of  forest  and  meadow,  of  pino 
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and  aspen  groves,  and  rich,  grassy  parks,  that  is  lovely  beyond  com- 
|)arison.  It  is  a  paradise  within  a  djty's  walk  of  a  desert,  and  its  beauty 
is  much  enhanced  by  the  contrast. 

JURA-TRIAS  AND    CARBONIFEROUS  ROCICa. 

The  areas  occupied  by  Jura-Trias  and  Carboniferons  rocks  call  for 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  mention,  as  they  are  quite  limited  in  extent, 
incomplete  in  exposures,  and  totally  without  fossil  remains.  In  the  La 
Plata  Moantains  there  are  exposures  both  of  Red  Beds  and  Carbonifer- 
ons sandstones;  bnt  they  are  to  a  ^eat  extent  metamorphosed  beyond 
recogaition.  About  the  sources  of  Bear  River  there  are  also  exposures 
of  the  rocks  of  these  ages,  but  I  was  not  enabled  to  examine  them.  In 
the  Dolores  Ca&on,  in  the  McElmo  at  the  north  base  of  Ute  Peak,  in 
the  Montezama  Gaiion,  and  on  the  Lower  San  Juan,  there  are  slight  ex- 
posures of  the  purple  laminated  beds  and  of  the  pink  and  red  sandstones. 
On  thre^  sides  of  the  Garriso  Mountains  there  are  outcrops  of  the  Red 
Beds,  bat  these  are  mostly  beyond  our  district.  From  the  summits  of  the 
Oarriso  Moantains  I  obtained  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  tract  of  coun- 
try about  the  valleys  of  Gothic  Greek  and  the  Rio  de  Ghelly ;  nothing  bnt 
red  and  white  sandstones  appear.  A  white  or  slightly  pinkish  sand- 
stone is  in  this  section  peculiar  to  the  upper  part  of  the  heavy  sand- 
stones of  the  Jura-Trias. 

A  few  miles  west  of  Station  45,  on  the  San  Jnan,  there  appears  to 
be  a  fold  crossing  the  river  and  extending  toward  the  Abajo  Mountains 
on  the  north  y  and  far  into  Arizona  on  the  south.  A  very  noticeable 
feature  of  this  fold  is  a  long  regular  line  of  white  and  pink  hogbacks, 
which  can  be  seen  from  many  points  far  to  the  east.  Mr.  William  H. 
Jackson,  on  his  way  to  the  Moquis  towns,  passed  down  the  San  Juan, 
through  the  series  of  rocks  brought  up  by  this  fold,  and  his  descriptions, 
assisted  by  a  number  of  characteristic  photographs,  make  it  almost 
certain  that  the  entire  series  of  Jura-Trias  rocks  are  exposed,  and  very 
probably  a  portion  of  the  Garboniferous.  At  the  mouth  of  the  De  Ghelly 
there  are  exposares  of  limestones;  beyond  this  the  strata  again  become 
approximately  horizontal. 


CHAPTER    III. 


METAMORPHIC  AND  ERUPTIVE  AREAS. 

LA  PLATA  MOUNTAINS. 

Iq  iDanj  respects  this  is  a  very  remarkable  group  of  inoantaiDS.  Oc- 
cupying an  area  not  more  than  ten  miles  squai^e,  and  being  situated  in 
the  remote  southwest,  almost  isolated  from  the  great  mountain-chains, 
it  yet  has  a  number  of  lofty  summits  which  fall  but  little  short  of  14,000 
feet  elevation.  A  cluster  of  these,  which  lie  just  north  of  the  head  of 
the  La  Plata  River,  are  among  the  most  rugged  and  picturesque  mount- 
ains in  Colorado.  The  geologic  conditions  are  interesting  and  peculiar, 
and  the  mines  of  silver  and  gold  give  promise  of  very  considerable  rich- 
ness. 

The  La  Plata  River  heads  a  little  north  of  the  center  of  .the  group, 
and  occupies  a  great  caiioned  valley,  which  opens  out  to  the  south.  Go 
either  side  of  this  valley  are  two  great  wings  or  spurs,  on  which  there 
are  several  high  points.  These  spurs  come  together  around  the  head 
of  the  valley  and  connect  with  the  spire-like  summits  of  the  central 
mass.  Extending  northwest  from  the  principal  cluster  of  summits,  b& 
tween'the  two  branches  of  the  West  Maucos,  is  a  short,  narrow,  crested 
lidge,  which  terminates  in  the  highest  summit  of  the  entire  group.  To 
this  we  have  given  the  name  Hesperus,  on  account  of  its  being  located 
farther  west  than  any  other  high  mountain  in  Colorado. 

Of  the  central  summits  there  are  two  sections — one  that  is  in  plain 
view  from  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata  below,  and  another  a  mile  or  more 
farther  north.  The  latter  has  two  fine  crests;  the  one  nearest  Mount 
Hesperus  seems  quite  inaccessible,  and  looks  from  the  west  like  a 
great  bundle  of  needles  or  splinters,  so  deeply  scarred  are  its  vertical 
sides  and  so  sharp  its  thousand  spires^  I  have  named  it  Mount  Moss, 
alter  the  indomitable  Capt.  John  Moss,  of  Parrott  City. 

From  this  peak  one  great  spur  extends  to  the  north  between  the  West 
Mancos  and  the  south  branch  of  Bear  River,  and  another  to  the  east, 
between  the  La  Plata  and  South  Bear.  The  latter  ridge  divides,  and 
sends  out  one  branch  between  the  Bear  and  Animas,  another  extends 
to  the  east  between  Hermoso  and  Junction  Creeks,  and  the  third  and 
main  spur  extends  south,  and  forms  the  east  wing,  the  La  Plata  Mount- 
ains. 

In  making  out  the  general  geologic  features  of  Colorado,  as  illus- 
trated in  Plate  XXXIV,  I  included  the  La  Plata  Mountains  in  the  meta- 
morphic  belt,  because  the  central  portion  of  the  group,  as  exposed  by 
the  deep-cut  valley  of  the  La  Plata  River,  is  highly  metamorphic,  and 
is  composed  principally  of  uplifted  and  altered  sedimentary  rocks.  Bat 
there  are  associated  with  these  to  a  very  considerable  extent  eruptive 
rocks,  and  very  great  complication  of  structure  is  the  result.  In  con- 
sidering the  metamorphic  character  of  this  group,  I  find  that  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  great  metamorphic  group,  which  lies  to  the  northeast 
about  the  Animas,  and  seems  to  be  a  prolonged  spur  or  offshoot  of  that 
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I  mass,  locally  developed  by  causes  which  have  operated  ouly  over  a 
'  small  area.    These  causes  are  not  easily  ascertained,  unless  we  conclude 
that  the  intrusion  and  outflow  of  the  great  masses  of  trachyte  would  be 
:  sofficieat  to  produce  all  local  peculiarities. 

I     Against  attributing  any  great  amount  of  change  in  the  sedimentary 

'  rocks  to  the  presence  of  the  trachyte,  is  the  fact  that  in  the  neighboring 

I  groups  of  mountains  of  trachytic  origin  there  is  little  or  no  metamor- 

I  phism  apparent.    At  the  same  time  there  are  examples  all  along  the 

western   border  of  metamorphism  by  contact  with  masses  or  sheets 

I  of  trachyte,  notably  in  the  Elk  Mountains.    In  the  group  under  consid- 

I  eration,  there  are  many  localities  where  it  is  clearly  evident  that  great 

I  changes  have  been  produced.    It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the 

I  main  part  of  the  elevation  of  the  sedimentary  strata  belongs  to  the  pe- 

I  riod  of  the  general  elevation  of  the  quartzite  group  to  the  east,  and  that 

the  elevating  influence  of  the  trachytes  is  in  no  case  of  very  great  im- 

portance. 

The  roetamorphic  core  as  exposed  by  the  deep-cut  valleys  would  prob- 
ably be  included  in  a  circle  six  or  seven  miles  in  diameter.  In  passing 
up  the  La  Plata  Kiver  from  Parrott  City,  we  tind  at  the  opening  of  the 
eaiion,  that  is,  where  the  river  issues  irom  the  mountains,  that  the 
Ijower  Cretaceous  sandstones  dip  away  from  the  mountains  at  an  angle 
of  from  200  to  40^,  and  that  these  lie  upon  the  red  sandstones.  We 
notice,  however,  that  these  beds  have  been  considerably  changed  and 
are  quite  dark.  A  little  farther  up,  the  beds  that  were  red  below  become 
gray,  and  soon  lose  in  a  great  measure  their  bedded  character,  so  that 
within  a  mile  of  the  opening  of  the  valley  all  appearance  of  structure 
is  lost.  High  up  toward  the  summit  of  the  western  ridge,  however, 
where  the  trachytes  have  not  obscured  the  outcrops,  the  beilded  charac- 
ter, and  even  the  color  in  places,  are  preserved.  From  Comstock  Gulch 
to  the  month  of  Lewis  Creek,  a  distance  of  five  miles,  approximately, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  bedded  structure,  and  so  complete  has 
been  the  obliteration  of  all  the  sedimentary  characters  and  so  intricate 
is  the  net-work  of  mineral  veins  and  porphyritic  dikes,  that  an  analy- 
sis of  the  geologic  structure  is  out  of  the  question.  Having  crossed 
this  area,  we  again  encounter  the  red  sandstone,  probably  Carboniferous 
here,  at  first  hardly  recognizable,  but  farther  on,  neai^  Basin  Creek, 
recovering  their  original  bedded  character  and  color. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  altered  area  the  motamorphic  mass  proba- 
bly extends  up  to  and  includes  the  Bed  Beds,  but  the  higher  portions 
are  so  obscured  by  trachytic  outflows  that  nothing  was  determined. 
All  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  mountains,  as  far  as  I  examined,  the 
trachytic  rocks  are  associated  with  the  Middle  Cretaceous  shales.  On 
the  eastern  side,  according  to  Dr.  Endlich,  they  rest  upon  the  Carbon- 
iferous. On  the  north  and  south,  in  a  number  of  cases,  they  are  in  con- 
tact with  the  Lower  Cretaceous  and  Jura-Trias  rocks,  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  the  masses  which  now  cap  the  summits  were  poured  out 
over  the  already  eroded  surfaces,  or  whether  they  have  been  intruded 
among  the  sedimentary  rocks  so  that  their  present  positions  on  the  sum- 
mit regions  is  the  result  of  their  tendency  to  retard  erosion  over  the 
area  where  their  bulk  is  greatest.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  evi- 
dent that  the  channels  or  vents  by  which  the  volcanic  materials  reached 
their  present  resting-places  are  within  the  La  Plata  Mountains  them- 
selves. To  this  the  positions  of  the  various  outlying  masses  attest,  as 
tbey  increase  in  number  and  importance  as  we  approach  the  main 
mouDtain  mass.  Also  the  dikes,  such  as  were  observed,  seem  to  extend 
out  into  the  surrounding  rocks  from  the  same  mass. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  Moant  Moss,  a  vast  namber  of  sheets  and  masses  of 
trachyte  have  be^n  forced  into  the  yielding  and  nearly  horizontal  Cre- 
taceous shales.  The  sheets  in  most  cases  follow  approximately  the 
planes  of  bedding.  The  heavier  masses,  which  may  in  some  cases 
be  outflows  from  vertical  dikes,  are  often  thrust  at  greatly  varying 
angles  through  the  strata.  Ou  the  Mancos,  at  the  west  base  of  Hes- 
perus Peak,  th<*re  is  a  heavy  mass  exposed,  on  the  upper  sarfaoes  of 
which  the  shales  lie — somewhat  bent  and  distorted,  but  not  frreatly 
metamorphosed.  South  of  this,  and  probably  connected  with  it,  is  a 
great  sloping  mass  of  trachyte,  the  relations  of  which  to  the  sarroand- 
ing  strata  I  could  not  make  out,  excepting  that  it  rests  in  and  on  the 
shales,  it  probably  connects  more  or  less  directly  with  the  trachyte 
mass  of  the  mountains.  On  the  high  spur  which  extends  southwest 
between  the  East  and  VV^est  Mancos  is  a  high,  bald  point,  named  Helmet 
Peak,  capf)ed  with  trachyte,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  same  flow 
that  caps  the  high  ridge  between  the  East  Mancos  and  the  La  Plata,  as 
it  is  on  nearly  the  same  level.  The  ridge  that  extends  north  from 
Mount  Moss  has  a  capping  of  trachyte  which  spreads  out  over  a  large 
area  between  the  Mancos  and  South  Bear  Biver  and  rises  occasionally 
into  sharp  buttes.  The  intrusion  of  sheets  and  wedges,  however^  is 
most  strikingly  illustrated  in  Mount  Hesperus.  Between  timber-line 
and  the  summit  there  is  an  alternation  of  trachytic  sheets  with  the  shales, 
in  such  regular  succession  that,  until  closely  examined,  I  imagined  the 
whole  to  consist  of  the  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  In  the 
upper  1,500  feet  there  are  twelve  distinct  layers  of  trachyte  (see  plate 
XLIV),  some  having  a  thickness  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  others  of  not  more 
than  a  few  inche.^.  Between  these  the  shales,  which  ordinanly  are 
soft,  black,  and  friable,  are  reduced  to  a  hard  gray  slate  that  weathers 
into  angular  fragments,  and  frequently  into  symmetrical  slabs  and 
blocks.  In  these  the  fossils  are  still  preserved,  but  much  crushed  and 
often  nearly  obliterated. 

Lower  on  the  mountain-slope,  ledges  of  trachyte  occur  at  intervals,  indi- 
cating that  the  entire  mountain  has  been  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  in- 
trusive matter.  On  the  west  slope,  by  way  of  which  we  approached  the 
summit,  a  narrow  shoulder  occurjs,  produced  by  a  mass  of  trachyte  that 
seems  to  have  J^een  thrust  up  from  beneath,  probably  as  a  dike,  as  the 
outcrop  can  be  traced  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  into  the  valley.  The 
sheets  which  occur  in  the  body  of  the  mountain,  however,  evidently Vadiate 
from  the  region  of  the  Mount  Moss  group,  which  is  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  to  the  east.  From  the  sentinel  gap  at  the  head  of  Boren  Oulch.  I 
obtained  a  fair  view  of  the  south  face  of  Hesperus  or  Banded  Mountain, 
and  could  see  plainly  the  interleaving  of  the  trachyte  with  the  shales! 
(Plate  XLV,  Fig.  1.)  A  succession  of  wedges  of  the  former  penetrate 
Mount  Hesperus,  while  the  included  layers  of  shale  extend  into  the  west 
walls  of  Mount  Moss.  There  is  a  sort  of  dovetailing  produced  that 
might  be  illustrated  by  setting  together  two  combs  so  that  the  teeth 
should  alternate.  The  ends  of  the  shale  layers  are  much  distorted,  and 
so  highly  metamorphosed  where  they  approach  the  mass  of  trachyte 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  they  extend,  but  the  sheets  of  trachyte 
in  the  shales  are  perfectly  defined,  contrasting  with  the  shale  both  in 
color  and  style  of  weathering.  The  sketch  I  present  is  not  as  good 
as  I  would  like,  as  the  mountain  was  so  enveloped  in  clouds  that  the  de> 
tails  could  not  be  thoroughly  studied.  The  north  side  of  the  mountain 
presents  the  same  phenomena,  and  a  low  mountain  to  the  east,  and  im- 
mediately  north  of  Mount  Moss  (6,  Plate  XLIV),  has  the  same  structare  - 
indeed,  the  various  sheets  of  trachyte  here  seen  may  be  simply  the  eon- 
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tinocitiou  of  those  in  Hesperus.  In  many  cases  the  iuterleaved  sheets 
conform  very  closely  to  the  plane*  of  bedding,  and  it  is  difficult  to  im- 
a«<ine  how  a  molten  material  should  distribnte  itself  with  snch  nice  reg- 
Qlarity,  but  there  are  a  number  of  examples  of  oblique  intrusion,  and  in 
some,  caaes  a  sheet  of  trachyte  changes  from  one  horizon  to  another  by 
hreakin<>  through  the  strata  in  the  manner  iHustrated  in  Fig.  2,  Plate 
XLV-  This  extensive  intrusion  of  sheets  undoubtedly  tends  to  arch 
tbe  sarrounding  strata  considerably.  In  Hesperus  Mountain,  for  exam- 
ple, one-half  of  the  entire  thickness  is  of  intruded  rock,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  metamorphism  and  pressure  would  bo  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  thickness  of  the  shales  one-half.  In  Fig.  1,  Plate  XLV,  a  very  line 
example  of  the  arching  or  elevating  of  strata  by  the  intrusion  of  a  wedge 
of  trachyte  is  shown. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  metamorphism  by  contact  with  volcanic 
rocks  fi>und  in  these  mountains  is  on  the  west  face  of  tbe  first  mountain 
6outh  from  Hesperus  (at  rf,  Plate  XLIV).  A  mass  of  sedimentary  rocks, 
chiefly  metamorphic  shales,  abuts  directly  against,  or,  perhaps,  more 
properly,  is  welded  to,  the  trachytic  face  of  the  mountain.  The  exact 
]ioiDt  of  contact  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  metamorphism  has  been 
so  complete  that  the  shales  seem  to  change  gradually  into  trachyte. 
At  the  i>oint  where  the  bedded  structure  is  last  detected,  the  weathering 
and  color  are  identical  with  the  weathering  and  color  of  tbe  trachyte. 
Farther  out,  they  gradually  assume  the  appearance  of  massive  grayish- 
yellow  qnartzites,  and  a  mile  or  more  from  the  place  of  contact  begin  to 
assume  their  shaly  character  and  dark  color. 

On   tbe  La  Plata  side  of  tbe  ridge  to  which  this  mountain  belongs, 
abont  the  head  of  Boren  Gulch,  the  trachytes  of  the  summits  are  in  con- 
tact with  Jura-Trias  rocks,  which  still  partially  retain  their  character 
and   color.    The  metalliferous  veins  here  seem  to  pass  indiflferently 
throngh    hoth   metamorphic  and  volcanic  rocks.      Farther  eastward, 
beyond  the  Monntain  Moss  group,  on  the  Animas  side  of  tbe  mountains, 
the  red  sandstones  reach  nearly  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  tbe 
capping  in  all  cases  being  of  trachyte.    The  typical  trachyte  is  gray  in 
color,  moderately  finegrained  and  exceedingly  compact.    It  is  composed 
of  a  light  gray  crystalline  paste  which  contains  very  numerous  crystals 
of  white  oligoclase.    There  are  also  acicular  crystals  of  hornblende  dis- 
trihnted  throughout  the  mass.    These  characters  become  less  strongly 
marked  as  we  approach  the  outer  borders  of  the  mass,  and  the  rock 
^n^nally  becomes  a  crystalline  aggregate,  next  a  highly  metamorphosed 
slate,  and  finally  an  unchanged  shale. 

The  metamorphic  core  of  the  mountains,  where  exposed  by  the  cutting 
of  the  valley  of  the  La  Plata,  is  penetrated  by  a  great  number  of  min- 
eral veins,  many  of  which  carry  silver  and  gold.  So  far  as  I  could 
ascertain  they  are  not  arranged  according  to  any  system,  but  seem  to 
have  ht»en  formed  in  the  irregular  faults  and  crevices  produced  during 
the  period  of  uplifting  and  intrusion.  In  a  number  of  cases  they  were 
found  to  extend  beyond  the  metamorphic  into  tbe  easily  recognizable 
sedimentary  rocks.  In  tbe  scoring  out  of  tbe  valley  by  tbe  river,  assisted 
probably  by  glaciers,  the  mineral-bearing  rocks  have  been  exposed,  worn 
down,  and  carried  out  and  distributed  over  tbe  low  country.  Tbe  bars 
of  loose  gravel  near  the  mouth  of  the  valley  contain  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold.  A  portion  of  the  principal  bar  has  been  occupied  and  to 
a  limited  extent  worked  by  Captain' Moss  and  his  associates.  The  water- 
supply  is  insufficient  at  present  to  carry  on  extensive  work,  but  a  large 
ditch  is  being  constructed  which,  when  finished,  will  afford  better  means 
for  carrying  on  mining  operations. 
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Until  the  summer  of  1875  but  little  was  done  toward  the  exploration 
of  the  localities  from  which  the  ore- bearing  gravel  came.  Daring  that 
summer  many  hundreds  of  claims  were  located  on  lodes  both  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  since  then  considerable  work  has  been  done.  But  little 
however  is  known,  up  to  the  time  of  this  writing,  of  the  valae  of  more 
than  a  very  few  of  the  lodes.  The  Comstock,  which  occurs  near  the 
foot  of  the  valley  on  the  very  border  of  the  'metamorphic  area,  shows^ 
some  very  fine  silver  ore.  '  1 

Accompanied  by  Dr.  Peale  I  visited  as  many  of  the  located  lodes  as  my  < 
time  would  permit,  and  made  such  observations  as  were  possible  in  their 
nnworked  state.  The  observations  were  necessarily  fragmeatary,  and 
speculations  as  to  the  character  and  richness  of  lodes  baaed  apon  sock^ 
meager  facts  would  be  manifestly  useless.  The  small  exteat  of  the 
mineral-bearing  district  may  seem  to  indicate  that  it  cannot  prove  very 
rich,  but  a  number  of  the  lodes  show  considerable  persistency,  having 
been  traced  many  thousands  of  feet.  These  show  fair  prospects  throogh- 
out.  A  number  of  lodes  are  extremely  wide  and'  show  but  little  ore. 
In  some  cases  a  number  of  veins  run  side  by  side.  A  town  has  been 
built,  and  it  is  hoped  that  increased  facilities  may  enable  the  sluicing 
to  go  on  with  good  profit.  The  locality  is  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
in  Colorado,  and  although  at  too  great  an  altitude  to  admit  of  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  it  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  rich  agricultural  valleys 
of  the  Animas  and  Mancos  Rivers.  It  is  accessible  to  wagons  by  way 
of  Tierra  Amarilla  only,  and  hence  labors  in  this  respect  under  consid- 
erable disadvantage.  The  settlement  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  grass 
country,  at  least  for  summer  range.  The  mountains  abound  in  good  , 
timber,  and  there  is  an  inexhaustible  wealth  of  coal  on  all  sides. 

SIERRA  EL  LATE. 

Twenty-five  miles  southwest  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  and  just 
beyond  the  western  border  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  is  the  small  eruptive 
group  known  as  Sierra  el  Late.  It  is  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner 
of  Colorado  and  totally  isolated  from  other  highlands.  (See  Panorama, 
plate  XXXVI.)  The  area  occupied  by  this  group  is  not  more  than  40 
square  miles  and  the  highest  8ummit>s  do  not  reach  10,000  feet.  Viewed 
from  all  sides  it  appears  to  be  a  cluster  of  rounded,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  gently-sloping  hills,  from  which  rise  two  or  three  steeper  cone- 
shaped  points.  At  the  southern  end  is  a  double-topped  mountain  9,000 
feet  in  height,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name  Hermano  Peaks.  At 
the  northern  extremity  is  a  steep  symmetrical  cone  that  rises  to  9,900 
feet.  This  is  known  by  the  La  Plata  miners  as  Ute  Peak.  It  is  the 
highest  point  within  25  miles,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  San  Juan  basin 
is  a  prominent  landmark.  The  entire  group  is  pretty  well  covered  with 
vegetation ;  considerable  forests  of  piiions  occupy  the  lower  and  middle 
slopes,  and  clusters  of  spruces  occur  about  the  summits.  Grass  is  found 
in  favorable  localities  about  the  bases,  but  sage  and  bad  lands  occupy 
most  of  the  lowland.  Water  is  found  in  many  of  the  gulches  through- 
out the  summer  season. 

The  bulk  of  the  mountain  mass  is  composed  of  trachyte,  of  which  there 
area  number  of  varieties.  Ordinarily  it  is  composedof  a  dark-gray  micro- 
crystalline,  feldspathic  paste,  with  many  acicular  crystals  of  hornblende 
and  a  little  sanidite,  porphyritically  imbedded.  All  the  specimens  col- 
lected were  found  to  contain  considerable  magnetite.  A  specimen  col- 
lected near  the  summit  of  Ilermano  Peaks,  differs  considerably  from 
this.    It  is  composed  of  bluish  gray  paste  with  large  crystals  of  oligo- 
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lase;  crystals  of  sanidite  are  very  minute  and  rare;  small  crystals  of 
Dartz  are  scattered  through  the  mass.  Next  ia  frequency  to  the  oligo- 
lase  is  a  green  mineral — probably  some  variety  of  amphibole.  Bits  of 
letamorpbosed  rock  are  found  in  many  of  the  specimens. 
VVbeu  viewed  more  critically,  this  mountain  group  does  not  seem 
losely  compacted,  as  if  formed  of  a  single  mass  of  trachyte,  but  rather 
I  if  formed  of  a  number  of  distinct  bodies  that  had  reached  their  present 
Drizou  through  closely  associated  vents.  That  the  various  masses  of 
achyte  came  from  sources  located  directly  beneath  is  evident  from  the 
ct  that  the  sedimentary  rock  are  frequently  bent  up  at  a  high  angle 
lounU  the  borders.  The  upturned. strata  include  the  lower  part  of  the 
[iddle  Cretaceous  shales  and  portions  of  the  Dakota  sandstones. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice  that  in  all  parts  of  the  trachytic  mass 
lere  are  fragments  of  the  Cretaceous  shales  which  have  been  caught 
)  in  the  rising  mass  and  distorted  and  methamorphosed,  but  that  no 
tier  rock  appears  similiarly  situated.  This  fact  would  seem  to  have 
I  interesting  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
^Icauic  matter  reached  the  position  now  occupied  by  it.  It  does  not 
em  possible  that  any  considerable  bulk  of  pasty  or  even  fluid  matter 
aid  ri^  through  the  sedimentary  crust  without  carrying  up  quanti- 
»  of  fragments.  The  absence  of  all  fragments  excepting  of  the  shales 
es  to  prove  that  the  ascent  of  the  molten  material  up  to  the  base  of  the 
ales  has  been  through  narrow,  firm- walled  crevices,  and  that  the  lateral 
readingand  consequent  stoppage  of  the  great  bulk  took  place  when  the 
rizoQ  of  the  yielding  shales  was  reached.  So  far  as  my  observations  go, 
b  trachyte  does  not  seem  to  have  been  deposited  as  a  single  compact 
I8S,  as  though  on  reaching  the  shale  horizon  it  had  opened  for  itself 
ipreat  cavity,  with  the  firm  sandstones  as  a  base,  and  an  unbroken  arch 
dome  of  the  entire  series  of  superincumbent  strata  above,  but  rather 
though  it  had  broken  irregularly  into  the  yielding  shales,  pushing 
im  back  upon  themselves,  penetrating  them  first  in  one  direction  and 
^D  in  another,  with  a  sort  of  irregular  radiation  of  masses  from  the 
mths  of  the  vents — not  at  once,  perhaps,  but  with  a  rapidity  depend- 
I  ai)on  the  size  of  the  vents  and  the  character  of  the  forces  beneath, 
such  a  method  of  intrusion  numerous  masses  of  the  sh<iles  would  be 
Toanded  and  held  suspended  in  the  mass  of  plastic  material,  or  sand- 
^hed  between  masses  proceeding  from  distinct  flows.  In  no  case  did 
otiee  any  symmetrical  arching  of  strata  over  the  trachytes,  but  my 
lervations  all  tend  to  show  that  there  has  been  a  sort  of  absorption, 
to  speak,  of  the  shales,  and  that  at  least  half  of  the  space  through 
ich  the  trachyte  is  distributed  is  occupied  by  the  crushed  and  meta- 
rphosed  fragments  of  shale.  As  a  consequence,  the  height  of  the 
*b — such  as  may  once  have  existed — would  not  be  equal  to  the  height 
(he  trachytic  mass,  as  only  the  higher  layers  of  shale  extend  entirely 
kr  it,  the  lower  layers  having  been  absorbed  by  it  and  really  forming 
art  of  it.  The  three  figures  given  in  Plate  XLVI  will  assist  in  mak* 
\  my  meaning  clearer. 

^gure  I  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  molten  matter  seems  to 
re  been  intruded  among  the  shales.  If  the  entire  mass  had  at  once 
(D  intruded  between  the  strata  at  a  given  horizon  arching  those 
»ve,  the  result  would  probably  be  as  represented  in  Figure  2.  Figure 
111  illustrate  the  combined  arching  and  absorption  as  ordinarily  ex- 
ited in  this  group.  On  the  north  side  of  Ute  Peak  a  large  vertical 
e  cuts  through  the  Jura-Trias  and  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstones,  and 
oects,  apparently,  with  the  trachytic  o^ass  of  a  northwest  spur.  (See 
to  XLVII.)    On  the  north  face  of  Ute  Peak  there  is  a  heavy  hori- 
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zontal  bed  of  trachyte  that  £alls  off  in  rounded  blaits.  Iti  seems  to  bf 
interbedded  between  the  Dakota  sandstones  and  the  Middle  Cretaceooi 
shales,  and  rests  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  former. 

SIERRA  CARRISO. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of  our  district  and  chieliy  ii 
Arizona  is  the  interesting  group  of  mountains  known  as  the  Siem 
Oairiso.  Its  structure  is  somewhat  more  clearly  defined  than  that  a 
the  Late  group,  as  the  intruded  trachyt^es  occur  in  larger  and  more  coq 
pact  masses  and  the  surrounding  sedimentary  rocks  are  bat  nligbtl] 
disturbed.  It  is  a  typical  example  of  the  eruptive  groups  of  this  pa^ 
of  the  Colorado  Plateau.  It  stands  alone^  an  island  in  the  midst  of  i 
sedimentary  sea.  It  has  a  nucleus  of  its  own,  and  so  far  as  the  snrfad 
is  concerned  is  independent  of  all  other  eruptive  masses.  The  massei 
of  trachyte  were  not  poured  out  over  the  surface  of  the  country  bd 
lodged  between  the  sedimentary  strata,  producing  a  more  or  le^s  syni 
metrical  doming  of  those  beds  that  were  not  penetrated.  Beycmd  tk 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  trachytic  masses  the  strata  remain  compara 
tively  undisturbed. 

The  trachytes  are  now  found  chiefly  in  contact  with  the  Lower  Crete 
ceous  and  Jura-Trias  rocks,  for  the  reason  that  the  Middle  CretaoeoiK 
shales,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  trachytes  were  originally  deposited 
have  been  completely  carried  away,  leaving  only  small  fragments  m 
bedded  in  the  faces  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  trachyte.  The  op|X)r( 
nities  for  study  are  unusually  fine,  but  my  time  was  very  limited,  ai 
I  will  not  attempt  a  closely  detailed  analysis  of  the  group.  The  tracbyl 
occupy  an  area  of  nearly  100  square  miles.  The  higher  points  rise 
an  altitude  of  about  9,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  some. 2,000  k 
above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  The  northeast,  north,  and  noi 
west  faces  are  drained  by  the  San  Juan  and  its  tributaries,  includii 
Red  Creek,  Navajo  Creek,  Arido  Creek,  Gothic  Creek,  and  tii^  Rio 
Chelly.  In  appearance  it  is  a  rather  striking  group,  and  rises  in  the  esM 
ern  and  central  portions  into  a  number  of  rugged  irregular  ridges  aoj 
peaks,  but  on  the  north  and  west  is  bordered  by  remnants  of  a  high  tabfa 
land.  (See  sketch,  Plate  XLVIII.)  There  is  nearly  everywhere  a  sparsi 
growth  of  pinons  and  pines.  Good  pasturage  is  found  aboat  the  basei 
as  well  as  on  the  interior  highlands.  Water  is  unusually  scarce.  Wi 
observed  no  living  streams,  but  there  are  a  number  of  good  springs  alon( 
the  north  and  east  bases. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  group  is  a  high  summit  to  which  we  bav< 
given  the  name  Pastora  Peak  (c,  Plate  XLVIII),  from  the  fact  tbatil 
overlooks  the  highland  meadows  in  which  the  Navajo  shepherds  kee| 
their  sheep.  This  peak  is  composed  of  a  brownish-gray  trachyte,  ad 
in  common  with  a  number  of  other  high  points  belongs  to  the  mail 
central  trachytic  mass  of  the  mountains.  Distinct  from  this  mass  and 
lying  along  the  northern  and  western  flanks  are  two  high  table-laodi 
(a  and  b),  capped  with  massive  sheets  of  trachyte.  It  will  be  seen  bj 
reference  to  the  sketch  that  these  masses  of  trachyte  rest  npou  a 
heavy  series  of  sandstones,  and  do  not  connect  with  the  central  tra- 
chytic mass  in  any  way,  but  are  separated  from  it  by  the  series  (A 
sandstones.  The  remarkable  feature  is  that  portions  of  the  sandstones 
are  apparently  arched  over  the  central  trachytic  mass,  as  may  be  seeo 
at  g  in  the  sketchy  and  that  the  massive  sheets  of  trachyte  that  c^ 
the  two  mesas  are  also  flexed  with  the  sandstones  and  appear  asii 
they  might  at  one  time  have  formed  part  of   the  arch.     [Jnforta* 
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natelj  my  observations  conld  not  be  carried  to  the  southern  and  south- 
eastern slopes  of  the  mouotains,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the 
arch  has  been  continuous  and  symmetrical  or  not.  On  the  north  these 
two  remnants  seem  to  be  all  that  is  left  of  the  outer  sheet,  unless  a  small 
fragment  of  trachyte  observed  resting  on  a  southwestern  space  may 
belong  to  the  same.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  beds  of  sand- 
stones that  occur  in  the  arch  between  the  inner  mass  and  the  flexed 
Blieets  are  of  uniform  thickness.  Between  the  capping  of  the  North 
Mesa  and  the  inner  mass  the  sandstones  are  nearly  pinched  out.  They 
aie  so  obscured  by  dSbris  that  I  could  not  determine  their  precise  re- 
lations. On  the  east  side  of  the  North  Mesa  the  bed  of  Navajo  Creek 
has  cut  down  through  the  sandstones  and  exposed  in  the  walls  of  three 
or  four  deep,  sharp  canons  (e,  e)  a  large  body  of  trachyte,  which  would 
fieem  to  belong  to  the  mass  which  in  the  center  of  the  group  rises  into 
the  high  summits  east  of  Navajo  Creek.  West  of  the  North  Mesa  this 
lower  mass  of  trachyte  is  exposed  in  the  canons  of  the  west  branches 
of  Navajo  Creek,  (//),  and  is  very  evidently  connected  with  the  central 
mass. 

East  of  North  Mesa,  in  the  faces  of  the  deep  valley  of  Navajo  Creek, 
there  is  a  heavy  stratum  of  red  sandstones,  interbedded  with  the  tra- 
diyU"^  and  dipping  away  from  the  interior  mass  at  a  high  angle.  The 
red  sandstones  appear  also  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  midst  of  the 
higher  summit  regions  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  group,  interbeded  with 
sheets  of  trachyte.  In  figure  2,  plate  XLVIII,  I  give  the  section  exposed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  upper  valley  of  Navajo  Creek.  The  conditions  here 
suggest  the  idea  that  possibly  the  trachyte  exposed  at  e,  e,  /,/,  on  the 
east  and  west  flanks  of  North  Mesa,  may  also  be  the  upper  surface  of  a 
«heet  which  domes  over  the  Postora  group,  and  in  turn  is  succeeded  by 
layers  of  red  sandstone. 

In  East  Navajo  Creek  a  third  bed  of  trachyte  appears,  followed  by  a 

Ceond  stratum  of  red  sandstones.  This  suggests  the  possibility  of  a 
rt  of  dome  within  dome  structure,  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the 
uplitting  of  a  series  of  beds  in  which  there  had  been  horizontal  intru- 
fions  of  trachy tic  sheets,  or  even  by  the  intrusion  of  such  sheets  into  a 
series  of  already  uplifcea  sedimentary  strata. 

lam  not  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  niovements  of  the  vol- 
oaDic  matter  have  been  systematic  or  the  results  highly  uniform,  as  aoQi- 
dental  causes — such  as  unevenly  yielding  strata,  diversity  of  dips,  and 
presence  of  previously  deposited  volcanic  matter — must  often  greatly 
inllaeDce  if  not  totally  govern  the  direction  of  the  flows,  the  thickness 
of  the  sheets,  &c.  At  the  same  time  there  doubtless  are  laws  that  in 
general  govern  the  movements  of  the  volcanic  products  and  tend  to 
prodnce  uniform  results,  but  I  shall  not  attempt  their  discussion  here. 

A  specimen  of  trachyte  from  West  Mesa  is  found  to  resemble  closely 
^  appearance  and  composition  the  trachyte  of  other  groups  of  the 
toathwest.  It  has  a  bluish  white  paste,  which  contains  the  following 
fiinerals  porphyritically  imbedded :  flue  crystals  of  translucent  oligo- 
c*af«,  minute  crystals  of  sanidite,  frequently  directly  associated  with 
the  oligoclase,  small  crystals  of  biotite  (r^re),  and  a  few  small  inclosures 
•«f  quartz. 

in  Plate  XLIX,  I  present  a  sketch  of  a  remarkable  dike  that  occurs  on 
the  eastern  branch  of  Navajo  Creek  at  its^xit  from  the  mountains.  It 
nHPs  vertically  through  the  horizontal  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Dakota 
9oQp.  It  is  over  a  mile  in  length,  is  quite  straight,  and  has  a  north 
fod  south  strike.  A  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  dike  is  that  it  is 
Q  places  doable.    Two  parallel  walls  of  trachyte  (?)  rise  through  the 
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Stratftj  leaving  the  sandstones'  to  the  right  and  left  and  betweer 
walls  in  their  nndisturbed  bodzontal  position.  The  sandstones  n 
in  contact  with  the  dike-rock  seem  to  be  somewhat  metamorpbt 
On  the  outer  faces  of  the  walls,  which  are  in  places  from  30  to  40 
high,  are  the  impressions  of  strata  which  have  long  since  been  ca 
away.  A  specimen  collecte<l  from  one  of  the  walls  near  the  creeli 
consists  of  a  dark  grayish  green  paste,  with  nnmerons  sniall  cry 
of  brownish  mica,  which  aro  sometimes  collected  in  small  round  or 
masses.  A  specimen  very  similar  in  appearance  to  tbis  was  colk 
from  a  little  conical  butte  between  the  San  Jnan  Biver  and  the  < 
Verde,aboat  10  miles  west  of  the  Great  Hogback.  Ithasan  olive-g 
micro-crystalline  paste,  that  contains  indistinct  crystals  of  some  trie 
feldspar,  and  exceedingly  nnmerons  crystals  of  brown  mica  (blot 
dispersed  throughout  the  entire  mass.  The  rock  is  evidently  an  intr 
one,iinalogons,  perhaps,  to  dolerite,  which,  however,  has  taken  up  qa 
various  silicates,  and  lime  from  the  strata  through  which  it  passed. 
There  still  remain  uodescribed  two  volcanic  groups,  the  Sierra 
MigDcl  and  the  Sierra  Abnjo,  but  as  the  former  was  not  tborou 
stndied  iu  1875,  and  the  latter  not  even  visited  until  1876,  I  pref 
leave  them  both  to  be  treated  in  the  report  for  1876,  which  will  sli 
be  pablished.    - 
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GEOLOGICAL  REPORT  OF  B.  F,  MUDGE. 


MOTES  ON  THE  TERTIARY  AND  CRETACEOUS  PERIODS  OF 

KANSAS/ 


PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 

the  State  of  Kansas  is  aboat  400  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and 
out  200  miles  (three  degrees)  in  width  from  north  to  south.  Its  aver- 
e  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  the  List  of  Elevations  by  H. 
wnett,  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Miscellaneous  Publications 
1 2,  is  not  far  from  1,780  feet.  The  lowest  point  is  at  the  junction  of 
^  Kansas  and  Missouri  Rivers,  and  is  750  feet.  The  highest  is  in 
leyenne  County,  about  4,000  feet.  The  altitude  of  Monotony  station 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  on  the  west  line  of  the  State,  is  3,792  feet. 
e  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  ¥6  Railway  station  at  Syracuse, 
tansas  Valley,  also  near  the  west  line,  is  3,425  feet. 
By  iuspection  of  the  map  of  the  State,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rivers 
lin  tbo  country  in  a  southerly  and  easterly  direction.  As  there  is  not 
rateriall  on  any  of  the  streams  7  feet  in  height,  the  descent  is  gradual^ 
Braging  7^  feet  to  the  mile.  The  State  is  so  well  drained,  that  there 
)  very  few  valleys  with  stagnant  ponds,  and  there  is  not  a  peat-swamp 
tfty  acres  within  its  boundaries.! 

I.— STRATIGRAPHIGAL  GEOLOGY. 

i  general  vertical  section  of  all  the  formations  seen  in  Kansas  would 
io  descending  series  as  follows : 

-—Quaternary  system : 

Alluvium. 
Bottom  prairie. 
Bluif  or  loess. 
Drift. 

*— Tertiary  system : 
Pliocene. 

L— Gretaceons  system : 

Niobrara. 
Dakota. 


'ficpriDted,  with  much  additional  matter,  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Survey,  Vol.  ii# 
* 3,  pp.  21 1-221.    June  »,  1876.— Ed.] 

There  has  been  do  State  geologist  daring  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  information 
bodied  in  this  sketoh  was  nearly  all  obtained  while  engagea  in  other  daties.  In 
itioD  to  the  classification  of  fossils,  I  hare  consulted  the  works  of  Lesquereux,  Meek, 
nb,  and  Cope. 
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IV. — Carboniferous  system  : 

Permian. 

Upper  Carboniferoas. 
Coal- Measures. 
Lower  CarboniferoDs.* 

In  this  paper  we  propose  to  describe  only  the  Tertiary  and  Gretaeeoot 
deposits,  as  they  are  a  part  of  the  formations  first  described  in  the  reporti 
of  the  Gnited  States  Geological  Survey  under  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.  It  wil 
be  seen  by  inspection  of  the  map  that  they  occupy  the  western  two-thirdi 
of  the  State.  The  outlines  of  the  formations  cannot  be  given  in  detal 
-irhere  the  scale  is  so  small.  But  one  feature  must  be  kept  in  mind.  I( 
is  this :  The  dip  of  the  strata  in  all  parts  of  tjie  State  is  so  slight,  ave^ 
aging  about  5  feet  to  the  mile,  that,  as  you  travel  to  the  northwest, 
the  more  modern  strata,  or  deposits,  are  always  seen  first  on  the  tops  d 
vhe  hills,  and  gjadnally  descend  into  the  lower  grounds,  and  disappear 
under  the  still  more  recent  deposits.  Thus,  on  the  border  of  the  PIlo> 
cene  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  there  is  a  belt  about  20  miles  io  commoD, 
where  the  former  occupies  the  higher  and  the  latter  the  lower  portiom 
of  the  country.  In  .this  way  the  Tertiary  covers  about  9,000  sqoaii 
miles  of  Kansas,  consisting  of  6,000  covering  the  entire  northwest  part 
of  the  State  and  3,000  interspersed  with  the  Cretaceous  along  its  soath* 
eastern  boundary.  This  interlocking  of  the  two  systems  is  best  sees 
on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Soloman  in  Phillips  and  Norton  Conntiei 
At  first  the  whole  valley,  excepting  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  it 
Cretaceous ;  but  in  ascending  westerly  the  Pliocene  expands,  from  to- 
ward the  river,  gradually  covering  the  Cretaceous  and  narrowing  it» 
outcrop,  till  near  Spring  City,  in  Norton  County,  the  latter  formi- 
tion  is  seen  in  the  lowest  ravines,  near  the  river,  and  soon  entirely  dis- 
appears, and  the  Pliocene  covers  the  entire  country.  So  gradual  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  Cretaceous  in  this  valley,  that  it  requires  over  41 
miles  to  accomplish  the  change  thns  described,  where  no  hill  is  moi9| 
than  300  feet  above  the  river.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  river  rum: 
about  half  way  between  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  formations. 

The  Cretaceous  holds  its  buff,  chalky  character  to  the  last,  and  a^ 
the  Tertiary  is  siliceous,  the  physical  features  as  well  as  the  fossils  of 
both  formations  are  in  strong  contrast. 

The  same  features  of  the  disappearance  of  the  Cretaceous  under  th* 
Tertiary  is  seen  on  the  branches  of  the  Smoky  Hill  River,  and  left 
strikingly  on  the  Saline,  in  Trego  County. 

IL— TERTIARY  SYSTEM. 

.  Pliocene. 

This  geological  area  has  been  but  little  examined,  and  conseqnentij 
our  knowledge  of  its  local  features  is  quite  limited.  Professors  CoiM 
and  Marsh  have  both,  in  their  visits  to  the  Cretaceous,  made  soml 
casual  notices  of  the  southern  portion,  without  ^)ending  time  is 
searching  for  its  fossils. 

During  the  summers  of  1874, 1875,  and  I87G  we  spent  much  time  alonf 
the  line  of  its  union  with  the  Niobrara,  and  thus  became  acquainted 
i^ith  its  outlines  and  a  few  of  its  fossils.  The  line  of  demarkation,  at 
most  points,  is  very  clear  and  well  defined.  In  numerous  places  wfl 
have  found  the  fossil  bones  of  the  Mammalia  of  the  Pliocene  within  1( 
vertical  feet  of  the  marine  shells  and  vertebrates  of  the  Cretaoeoas; 

*The  Lower  Carbooiferons  is  but  slightly  reprti^euted  in  Kansas,  and  the  liol 
between  it  and  the  Coal- Measures  is  obscure/ 
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and  in  slides  we  frequently  foand  them  iatermiDgled.    The  contrast 
was  remarkable,  as  hardly  a  single  type  was  common  to  both. 

The  material  of  the  Pliocene  deposits  consists  of  sandstone  of  varioagf 
shades  of  gray  and  brown,  occasionally  whitened  by  a  small  admixture 
oHime.  The  lower  strata  are  usually  composed  of  finer  sand  than  the 
opper,  and  mach  more  loose  and  friable  in  their  texture.  The  overlying 
beds  are  of  coarser  ingredients,  consisting  of  water- worn  pebbles  of 
fmetamorphic  rocks — quartz,  greenstone,  granite,  syenite,  and  sometimes 
fragments  of  fossil  wood  from  an  older  formation.  These  portions  of 
^the  deposit  when  crumbled  and  the  finer  parts  washed  away,  have 
DQch  the  appearance  of  drift,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  it.  This- 
librmation,  down  to  a  recent  period,  must  have  covered  the  whole  of  the 
Cretaceous,  as  we  find  the  coarser  pebbles  scattered,  to  a  greater  or  less- 
lexteot,  over  the  western  half  of  the  State.  It  must  have  been  subject 
I  to  later  movements  of  water-currents,  as  it  assumes  the  form  of  altered 
[drift,  and  sometimes  includes  remains  of  the  mastodon  and  elephant, 
!  of  the  later  Quaternary  age. 

The  sandstone  is  usually  friable,  crumbling  on  exposure  to  the  atmos* 

'phere.    When  more  compact,  its  mechanical  construction  is  so  irregu- 

'hras  to  render  it  almost  entirely  unfit  for  a  building-material.    When 

firmly  consolidated,  it  forms  the  hill-tops  of  the  table-like  eminences 

along  the  line  of  the  boundary  of  the  Pliocene  and  Cretaceous  forma- 

tiODS. 

At  Breadbowl  Mound,  Phillips  County,  it  is  about  200  feet  above 
[Deer  Creek,  and  at  Sugarloaf  Mound,  in  the  western  part  of  Kooks 
;  Coanty,  it  is  about  300  feet  above  the  »olomon  Biver.  In  these  hills, 
j  as  in  many  others,  the  upi>er  strata  belong  to  the  Pliocene,  while  the 
I  bases  are  of  the  Niobrara.  Farther  west  it  forms  the  whole  of  the  visi- 
1  ble  oatcrop,  and  the  mounds  are  not  so  prominent. 

Ou  Proirie  Dog  Creek,  in  Norton  County,  it  is  400  feet  in  thickfiess, 
and  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  the  State  we  have  reason  to 
believe  it  is  still  thicker.  The  various  strata  are  not  clearly  defined  or 
legular  in  line  of  deposit,  and  the  continued  thickness  cannot  be  easily 
discovered.  The  formation,  like  all  others  in  the  State,  appears  to  dip 
,  slightly  to  the  northwest.  It  is  conformably,  or  nearly  so,  upon  the 
Cretaceous. 

In  the  soQthern  portion  of  the  Pliocene,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Wal- 
lace, and  Sheridan,  the  hill-tops  are  covered  with  a  stratum  about  8 
feet  in  thickness,  very  hard  and  siliceous.  The  material  varies  from 
coarse  flint-quartz  to  chalcedony.  The  latter  mineral  shades  from  milk- 
white  to  transparent,  sometimes  presenting  a  semi- opal  appearance. 
The  so-called  moss  agate  is  found  in  the  upper  few  inches  of  the  stratum. 
This  cap  rock  is  interesting  to  the  mineralogist  by  showing  the  moss 
agate  in  its  various  stages  of  formation.  The  lower  portion  of  the  8  feet 
bdicates  an  imperfect  chemical  solution  of  the  silica  and  black  oxide  of 
hanganese,  therefore  the  crystallization  of  the  latter  is  imperfect.  As 
we  examine  the  stratum  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  we  find  the  chem- 
ical conditions  more  favorable  and  complete,  sc  that  the  distinct  quartz, 
chalcedony,  and  manganese  of  the  bottom  become  more  commingled  to- 
ward the  upper  inch  or  half  inch,  where  the  silica  must  have  been  suf- 
kiently  fluid  to  allow  the  manganese*  to  assume  the  form  of  sprig  crys- 
falls.  This  peculiar  deposit  is  common  on  all  the  high  hilltops  of  Wal- 
Hu5e  Coanty,  but  the  best  locality  is  the  cap-rock  of  the  two  buttes,  two 
iDiles  southwest  of  Sheridan,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  line  of  the  Kan- 
tBs  Pacific  Railway.    They  form  a  notable  landmark  to  travelers. 

*0n  a  chemical  test  by  Prof.  W.  K.  Kedzio,  some  iron  was  foand  with  the  manganese. 
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Over  a  coDsiderable  portion  of  the  Pliocene  no  fossils  are  to  be  ee 
bnt  at  other  poiDtH  they  are  somewhat  abandant.  They  are  of  mo<] 
type,  represented  by  bones  of  deer,  beaver,  a  large  animal  of  the 
kind,  two  species  of  the  horse,  less  in  size  than  small  Indian  poniei 
wolf,  ivory  from  the  elephant  or  mastodon,  bones  of  the  rhinoceros  ( 
camel,  and  also  remains  of  undetermined  charaeter.  In  addition 
these  mammalia,  we  And  the  bones  and  carapace  of  a  large  fresh-w.n 
turtle  5  feet  in  length,  beside  several  species  of  a  smaller  size.  AU 
few  species  of  Mollusca  of  frenh  and  brackish -water  types. 

All  the  bones  are  firmly  fossilized,  and  many  of  them  changed  t 
hard,  (wimpact  silica.  The  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  ivory, 
the  pro<!esB  of  petrifaction,  the  tnsk  mast  have  been  so  softened  at 
admit  the  intermixture  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  in  solution,  wh 
then  crystallized  iu  delicate  sprigs.  The  i\'ory  was  next  silicified  ii 
Dearly  pnre  quartz,  with  the  usual  hardness  of  that  substance.  Tl 
we  have  the  ivory  converted  into  the  so-called  moss  agate.  Some  fr 
ments  could  not  be  detected,  by  the  ordinary  observer,  from  the  us 
8p«'cimenB  of  that  gem. 

This  ivory  is  found  in  fragments  in  the  extreme  upper  portion  of  i 
deposit,  and  we  were  at  first  inclined  to  call  it  Post-Tertiary ;  but  : 
peculiar  fossilizatiou,  similar  to  some  of  the  other  bones,  induces  me 
think  that  it  belong  to  the  close  of  the  Pliocene. 

The  remains  of  the  horse  are  apparently  the  most  common,  the  te< 
and  jaws  being  found  from  Smith  County  to  the  vicinity  of  Ellis, 
Ellis  County.  One  is  a  species  of  the  celebrated  three  toed  horse  h: 
ing  three  hoofs  coming  to  the  ground.  In  the  northern  part  of  E 
County,  our  party,  in  1875,  found  the  feet,  with  the  three  toes  in  ex< 
lent  preservation.  In  most  cases  the  bones  are  badly  broken,  and  mt 
of  the  skeleton  missing.  The  mastodon  bones  were  mther  frequc 
My  attention  was  recently  called  to  the  fragment  of  one,  on  the  farm 
Mr.  S.  Decker,  near  Spring  City,  Norton  County,  where  it  was  nss( 
ated  with  the  vertebrates  above  named  and  several  species  of  bracki 
water  shells.  On  searching  the  outcrops  within  half  a  mile  I  found  1 
fragments  of  three  other  individuals,  represented  by  ribs,  verteh 
teeth,  and  tusks.  All  these  were  geologically  in  the  lowest  part  of  I 
Pliocene,  and  within  40  vertical  feet  of  the  Cretaceous  limestone. 
Trego  County,  in  the  Saline  Valley,  I  obtained  a  few  bones  &om  t 
other  mastodons,  in  the  same  geological  horizon,  and  within  less  th 
20  feet  of  the  Cretaceous.  These  were  all  so  low  that,  if  it  should 
proved  that  there  is  any  Miocene  in  Kansas,  they  must  be  credited 
that  epoch. 

All  the  six  specimens  were  so  fragmentary  that  it  was  difficult  to  i 
cide  the  species.  But  one  femnr  was  nearly  entire  and  was  stron; 
like  Mastodon  gigantetis.  Had  I  found  it  in  the  alluvium,  I  should  ba 
had  no  hesitancy  in  assigning  it  to  that  species.  Its  great  age,  howev 
induces  us  to  expect  it  to  be  of  a  different  species.  These  bones  wi 
fossilized  with  lime  and  conseqnently  not  nearly  as  hard  as  those  oft 
later  portion  of  the  Pliocene,  near  the  moss-agate  beds. 

A  lull  and  careful  examination  of  the  Pliocene  of  Kansas  will  i; 
doubtedly  furnish  some  valuable  fossils,  illustrating  the  mammalia 
the  period,  and  give  to  science  some  new  species. 

The  Eocene  and  Miocene  have  not  yet  been  discovered  in  Eansi 
unless  the  specimen  of  the  three-toed  horse,  found  in  Ellis  CoudI 
should  prove  to  be  the  AnckitJteriam  of  the  Miocene.  It  was  imbedd 
in  the  lowest  i>art  of  the  deposit,  within  10  feet  of  the  Niobrara  lia 
stone.    Further  examination  of  this  formation  is  desirable. 
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IIL— CRETACEOUS  SYSTEM. 

1. — Niobrara. 

2. — Dakota. 

The  Cretaceoas  in  Kansas  covers  an  area  of  over  40,000  square  miles,, 
or  more  than  half  of  the  surface  of  the  State.  The  Pierre  and  Fox 
Bill  groups  of  Hayden,  and  all  equivalents  of  those  periods,  are  en- 
tirely wanting.  The  Benton  group  also  appears  to  be  absent.  The 
Cretaceous  is,  therefore,  represented  in  Kansas  by  the  Niobrara  and 
Dakota  only.  The  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Pliocene  and  Cre> 
taceoQS,  though  presenting  a  very  irregular  line,  is  well  defined  and 
sharp.  Adjoining  the  Permian  easterly,  it  is  not  so  clear :  yet  some 
recent  examinations,  made  in  company  with  Prof.  O.  St.  John,  show 
that  the  boundary  is  not  difficult  to  trace.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  find  any  fossils  of  the  Jurassic  or  Triassic,  the  beds  of  the  Creta- 
ceous resting  conformably  or  nearly  so  on  the  Permian. 

That  portion  south  of  the  Arkansas  Kiver  has  been  little  examined, 
either  by  myself  or  others,  but  appears  to  be  represented  by  the  Fort 
Hays  and  Dakota  groups. 

1.— Niobrara. 

a. — Niobrara. 

b, — Fort  Hays. 

The  Niobrara  of  Hayden,  or  its  equivalents  in  time,  is  well  repre- 
sented. It  is  divided  into  two  clearly-defined  portions,  by  a  massive 
bed  of  limestone  or  yellow  chalk,  which,  when  fully  exposed,  where  it 
has  not  suffered  from  abrasion,  is  60  feet  in  thickness.  It  is  seen  in  the 
valley  of  the  Smoky,  southwest  of  Fort  Hays,  as  well  as  seven  miles 
weat  of  that  iilsMe^  and  at  various  points  to  the  northeast,  crossing  the 
Solomon  just  above  the  Forks,  near  Osborne  City,  and  entering  Nebraska 
in  Republican  Valley,  near  where  that  river  crosses  the  State  line.  It 
is  composed  of  layers  of  yellow  chalky  limestone,  from  1  to  3  feet  in 
thickness.  It  makes  an  excellent  building-material,  working  easily,  yet 
sufficiently  compact  to  be  used  for  stores  or  dwellings.  At  Hays,  the 
school  house  and  court-house  are  built  from  it;  and  10  miles  west  of 
that  place  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  has  opened  a  quarry  for  supply- 
ing stone  for  use  along  its  line.  It  also  burns  to  a  good  quicklime.  The 
niassiveness  and  persistence  of  this  stratum  make  it  a  well-defined  geo- 
logical horizon.  Below  this  line,  as  well  as  in  it,  vertebrate  fossils  are 
few,  while  above  it  they  are  numeroFis  and  of  varied  type.  Its  fossils 
Are  Jnocerami,  fragments  of  Saploscapha^  Ostrea,  with  occasional  remains 
offish  and  Saurians.  The  vertebrates  are  always  so  rare  that  we  never 
wasted  our  time  in  hunting  them  in  this  stratum  ;  still  our  largest  Sau- 
rian, Brimosaurua  of  Leidy,  was  found  in  it,  in  Jewell  County. 

a. — Niobrara  proper. 

The  Niobrara  in  Kansas  differs  from  the  same  deposit  in  Southern 
Nebraska  and  on  Niobrara  Hiver.  This  difierence  is  seen  in  the  physi- 
^  features,  but  more  particularly  in  the  fossils.  In  Kansas  it  has  more 
of  the  composition  of  clear  chalky  deposit.    In  its  fossils,  it  gives  us  a 
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richer  and  more  varied  type  of  vertebrates.  Thus  far  do  PterodacCy 
have  been  found  north  of  the  Kansas  line.  In  Saurian  genera,  tt 
Nebiraska  deposits  have  given  less  in  quantity  and  also  less  in  generi 
and  specific  varieties  than  Kansas.  This  difference  begins  before  n 
reach  the  State  line,  as  we  did  not  find  a  single  Pterodaotyl  bone,  an 
very  few  of  Saurian,  within  20  miles  of  the  Nebraska  boundary. 

The  npper  portion,  which  we  shall  call  Niobrara  proper,  or  simp) 
Niobrara,  is  very  nnlike  the  lower,  which  shades  imperceptibly  inl 
deposits  like  the  Benton.  The  two  divisions  differ  Iq  a  very  marki 
degree  both  in  the  character  of  the  fossils  and  in  physical  appearanc 
This  Niobrara  occupies  a  l>elt  of  the  country  next  ai^oining  the  Pli 
cene,  about  30  miles  in  width  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  bi 
gradually  widening  to  more  than  twice  that  extent  in  the  Smoky  Hill  Vt 
ley.  It  is  well  defined  in  the  tributaries  of  this  river  nearly  to  the  big 
divide  between  it  and  the  Arkansas  Valley.  It  is  but  poorly  repr 
seated  on  Walnut  and  Pawnee  Creeks,  in  Ness  and  Hodgeman  Conntiei 
and  on  the  slopes  toward  the  Arkansas  Rirer  it  is  seldom  seen,  ai: 
then  almost  devoid  of  its  characteristic  fossils.  It  also  loses  most' 
its  physical  and  fossiiiferous  features  before  it  enters  Oolorado,  we 
and  south  of  Fort  Wallace,  and  soon  after  entering  that  Stat«  it  entire 
disappears.  It  is  composed  of  chalk  and  chalky  shales.  The  former 
of  various  shades  of  color  from  buff  tfl  pure  white,  and'  is  seldom  suf 
ciently  hard  to  be  used  as  a  building- material.  Some  of  the  building 
at  Fort  Wallace  were  constructed  of  it,  bat  did  not  prove  sabstantii 
The  whiter  portions  are  almost  pure  ciirbonate  of  lime,  and  cannot  1 
distinguished  from  the  best  specimens  of  foreign  chalk.  Professi 
Dana,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Manual  of  Geology,  p.  455,  says  there 
no  chalk  iu  North  America  except  in  Western  Kansas. 

G.  E.  Patrick,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Kansas  University,  hi 
published,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science,  i 
article  on  this  chalk,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  remarks,  wil 
his  analyses: 

Eiamined  nniler  tbe  microncope.  it  appears  perfectly  nmorphoaa — a  nmple  Bggraf; 
tiOD  of  sbapeless  pHrtictes.  Tbe  Rbizopod  Hbells,  wbicb  almost  auiTersiuif  occar 
tbe  cbolk  of  tbe  Old  World,  ftonetimes  comprismg  uearly  its  entire  BabstaDce,  seem 
be  qnite  nautiDt;  in  oar  Kansas  cbalk.  Witb  a  gnod  microscope,  and  a  high  power 
have  been  itnablo  to  detect  a  tr;ice  of  them. 

The  amount  of  iinpiiritj  vurtea,  of  course,  in  dUferent  samples  of  the  cbalk,  bnt  in  i 
B^cimens  that  I  bave  seen  does  Ibis  amouut  exceed  Ui  or  16  per  cent.  Tn-o  aampt 
yielded,  upon  analysis,  tbe  flgnres  giveo  below.  No.  1  was  a  Qne  s[>ecimeD  of  snoi 
wbiteneas;  No.  'i  bad  a  little  jellowiitb  tinge,  and  was  as  poor  a  sample  as  I  con 
select. 

So.  1.        Xa 

Moistnre 3i 

loHoluble  in  acids  <; silica,  lime,  and  alnmioa) 69       11. 

Alumina  (little  oxide  of  itdd) 4:{ 

Ferrons  carbonate H         S. 

Calcinm  carbonate 98.47       84. 

100.07       99: 

This  chalk  is  found  at  various  strata,  in  thickness  varying  ft^m  1 1 

8  feet.     It  differs  in  pnrily  and  other  features,  in  the  same  stratum,  i 

di&ereut  localities.     Unlike  the  European  chalk,  it  never  cootains  flii 

nodnles. 

The  higher  strata  were  the  most  impure,  being  intermingled  witb  san 

and  other  coarse  ingredients.     Sometimes  we  found  thin  layers  of  Aim 

from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  thickness.     Occasionally  these  layei 

were,  in  part,  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  chalcedony. 

The  later  strata  have  been  deposited  not  far  from  a  shore-line,  snt 
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ject  to  carrents.  Sometimes  may  be  seen  marked  oblique  deposits,  bat 
very  limited  in  extent  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  These  were 
always  varied  in  color  and  material.  Layers  of  white  chalk,  with 
impure  ones  of  varions  shades  of  buff,  extended  to  a  thickness  of  6  to  10 
feet,  and  gave  a  neat,  ribboned  appearance.  These  layers  were  usually 
fTom  one-fourth  to  oue-half  an  inch  in  thickness,  but  frequently  much 
tbinner.  In  one  instance  I  counted  thirty-five  in  a  thickness  of  little 
less  than  two  inches,  the  white  lines  being  nearly  pure  chalk,  and  the 
buff  containing  some  fine  sand.  The  fineness  of  material  and  the  dis- 
tioctoess  of  each  line  indicate  a  slow  deposit  at  a  distance  from  the 
shores  of  the  old  Cretaceous  lands. 

The  shales  of  this  division  contain  lime  mingled  with  clay  and  sand 
in  varying  proportions.  They  are  harder  than  the  chalk,  requiring  the 
pick  in  extricating  the  fossils.  They  are  of  all  shades  of  slate-color, 
sometimes  bleaching  on  exposure  to  the  weather.  Near  Fort  Wallace, 
some  strata  are  so  much  like  the  Benton  in  Nebraska,  that  Professor 
Hayden,  on  a  hasty  inspection,  mistook  them  for  a  portion  of  that  group. 
(Final  Report  on  Nebraska,  p.  68.) 

These  shales,  in  some  localities,  are  traversed  by  seams,  from  1  to  0^ 
inches  in  thickness,  of  firm,  pure  calc-spar,  usually  in  flat  crystals. 
These  seams  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Niobrara,  though  more  common 
in  the  shales  than  in  the  chalk  strata.  When  not  crystallized  the  spar 
is  harder  than  usual — apparently  not  quite  as  pure.  In  all  caseif,  how- 
ever, it  will  furnish  good  quicklime,  and  for  that  purpose  is  more  con- 
venient than  the  chalk,  as  it  does  not  crumble  and  yield  to  atmospheric 
influences  after  burning.  The  seams  were  formed  by  fissures  or  rents 
in  Ibe  original  strata,  made  probably  during  their  upheaval  from  the 
ooean-level,  and  the  lime  was  deposited  on  both  sides  of  the  cavity,  and 
nsnally  united  in  the  center,  but  sometimes  the  middle  is  lined  by  most 
beaatifnl  crystals  of  ealc-spar.  The  seams  being  firmer  than  the  chalk, 
stand,  like  dikes,  2  or  3  feet  above  the  surface,  not  vertically,  but  inclined 
l(P  or  20^  from  a  perpendicular.  Inclosed  in  these  seams  are  small 
crystals  of  barite.  At  Sheridan,  Wallace  County,  wo  find  the  latter  spar 
in'the  dark  shales.  One  beautiful  crystal,  of  a  rich  amber-color,  weighed 
eighi  and  one-fourth  pounds. 

The  darker  shales  also  sometimes  contain  numerous  small  lenticular 
nodoles  of  pyrites,  frequently  in  fine  crystals  of  various  shades  of 
brown. 

This  Niobrara  is  from  75  feet  in  Trego  and  Ellis  counties  to  200  feet 
in  Rooks  County.  The  fossils  are  scattered  very  similarly  in  all  this 
tbickness ;  some  localities  will  furnish  more  from  the  chalk,  while  others 
will  give  more  from  the  shales.  We  hunt  for  fossils  in  all  alike,  and  on 
the  whole  with  equal  success. 

A  few  marine  plants  are  found,  but  no  land  vegetation,  except  an  oc- 
casional fragment  of  fossil  wood.  The  absence  of  terrestrial  plants  is 
the  more  remarkable,  as  extinct  birds  and  numerous  amphibians  indi- 
cate that  dry  land  must  have  existed.  This  wood  was,  in  a  few  in- 
stances bored  before  fossilization  by  some  small  animal.  This  might 
bave  been  done  by  the  larva  of  an  insect  (a  ^'  borer,'^  when  the  tree 
was  living,  or  latei  by  a  teredo*  when  the  trunk  floated  in  water.  In 
eitber  case  it  shows  that  the  Cretaceous  vegetation  was  subject  to  the 
same  enemies  as  that  of  the  present  period.  Some  of  this  wood  was  in 
a  charred  condition,  and  would  burn  freely.  Other  specimens  were 
changed  to  almost  pure  silica,  the  cavities  studded  with  crystals  of 
qnartz.    in  one  case  a  log,  weighing  about  500  iK)unds,  had  all  condi- 

*  A  teredo,  T.  tihiaHSf  has  beou  foand  in  the  Cretaceoas  of  Alabama. 
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tions  of  the  transformatioQ ;  a  portion  had  the  appearance  of  soft  de- 
cayed wood,  which  crumbled  in  handling,  and  other  parts  ringing  like 
dint  under  the  hammer.  Occasionally  specimens  were  converted  into 
chalcedony,  but  the  annual  growth  of  the  wood  distinctly  remained.  In 
a  single  instance  we  detected  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  palm. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  we  have  never  found  the  leaves  so  comfpon 
in  our  Dakota,  and  which  are  equally  numerous  in  the  Tertiary  of  Coi- 
orado. 

A  new  and  rare  form  of  crinoid,  first  found  by  Professor  Marsh  in  the 
Uinta  Mountains,  was,  in  a  few  instances,  procured  by  our  party.    It  is 
the  only  crinoid  known  in  the  American  Cretaceous.    It  is  described  by 
O.  B.  Grrinnell  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art,  July,  1876,  ' 
page  81,  as  Uintacrinus  socialia. 

Of  mollusks,  the  most  common  are  Ostrea  congesta  and  Inoceramiu 
problematicus.  Less  common,  but  still  seen  in  many  strata,  are  frag- 
ments of  the  large  SaploseapJia,  with  occasionally  a  i)erfect  specimen. 
Another  large  bivalve  we  have  never  seen  described  measures  from  30 
to  33  inches  in  length.  It  is  thin,  with  a  transverse  fiber  like  the  Ino- 
cerami,  and  always  lies  crushed  flat  in  numerous  fragments,  but  lying 
in  their  normal  position.  A  few  Gryphea;  also  fragments,  frequently 
weighing  ten  pounds,  of  a  large  Hippurites  near  H,  Toncasianus,  !NeaV 
Sheridan,  we  recently  discovered  a  bed  of  BaculiteSj  and  on  referring 
them  to  Prof.  F.  B.  Meek  for  identification,  he  decides  they  are  B.  ancepiy 
'  not  before  found  nearer  than  New  Mexico.  In  his  kind  response  to 
my  inquiries,  dated  November  21, 1876,  he  writes :  "  One  fact  in  regard 
to  your  specimens,  however,  is  curious  to  me.  All  the  other  forms  hke 
this  I  have  ever  seen  from  any  part  of  the  far  West  come  from  our  Nos. 
4  and  5*;  while  all  of  the  other  species  of  anything  yet  known  from 
those  upper  rocks  is  distinct  from  anything  found  in  Nos.  2op3.t 
Can  it  be  possible  thut  you  might  have  found  this  iu  an  outlier  of  Nos. 
4  or  5  ?  It  has  the  shell-substance  well  preserved,  like  the  fossils  of 
those  upper  beds,  while  those  in  the  lower  beds  are  usually  casts."  *  * 

The  situation  of  tbe  BucuUtes  were,  however,  clearly  in  the  Niobrara, 
as  the  characteristic  fish  ani  Saurians  were  found  15  or  25  feet  above,  in 
the  bluffs  not  200  yards  distant.  It  is  also  a  common  incident  to  find 
the  shell-substance  of  Inoceramus  prohUmaticm^  &c.,  in  excellent  pres- 
ervation iu  Wallace  County.  Almost  all  the  shells  and  fragments  are 
covered  in  part  by  the  Ostrea  congesta,  which  abound  everywhere. 

But  the  great  feature  of  this  division  of  the  Cretaceous  consists  in  its 
varied  and  rare  forms  of  the  vertebrate  fossils.  Three  seasons  of  six  or 
seven  months  each  (1874,  'Z5, 76)  have  been  spent  by  myself,  with  two 
to  Ave  assistants,  in  collecting  these  vertebrates  for  Yale  College. 

The  least  interesting  are  the  fish,  which  have,  however,  given  us  many 
new  species  and  some  new  genera.  The  small  ones  are  nearly  entire, 
but  the  larger  are  represented  only  by  well-preserved  portions  of  the 
skeletons.  Teeth  of  Salachinns  are  quite  common.  At  one  locahty 
over  400  were  collected  in  an  area  of  30  inches,  and  apparently  from  tbe 
jaws  of  one  individual — Ptycodua  mortatii — and  all  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion. 

Quite  recently  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  teeth,  cartilaginous 
jaw,  and  vertebrae  of  a  shark — Oaleocerdo/aloatus — three  portions,  which, 
I  think,  have  never  hitherto  been  found  together.  The  flat,  |)orou8  ver- 
tebrae had  occasionally  been  collected,  but  we  had  been  unable  to  give 
them  their  generic  name.    The  teeth  were  frequently  procured. 

•  Fort  Pierre  and  Fox  Hill  groups.  t  Fort  Boutou  aud  Niobrara. 
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Professor  Cope,  in  his  "  Oretaceous  Vertebrata,''  has  described  thirty- 
six  species  of  tish,  and  some  twenty  others  have  qaite  recently  been 
found.  In  1872,  only  twenty-fonr  species  had  been  collected  from  Kan- 
sas. The  most  novel  is  a  new  genns  (three  species),  which  had  a  snoat 
appended  to  the  skull  like  the  sword  of  the  sword-fish,  but  conical  in 
shape,  composed  of  a  compact  bundle  of  fibers.  In  the  largest  species, 
this  snout  is  about  15  inches  long  and  1 J  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Pro- 
fessor Cope  has  a  representation  of  a  portion  of  the  jaws  in  Plate 
XLVIII,  Figs.  H-8,  under  the  name  of  Uriaicihe  nitida.  But,  unfortu- 
Dately,  his  specimen  did  not  embrace  the  snout  or  much  of  the  skull,  so 
'  that  a  correct  idea  of  the  fish  is  not  obtained  from  his  description.  Pro- 
lessor  Marsh  has  a  dozen  specimens,  recently  obtained  by  us,  from  which 
a  more  detailed  description  may  be  made. 

In  individuals,  the  fish  were  quite  numerously  represented.  In  the 
season  of  1875,  our  party  saw,  according  to  my  notebook,  1,207  speci- 
mens, without  counting  the  teeth  of  sharks.  Many  of  these,  however^ 
were  so  fragmentary  that  we  did  not  collect  them.  The  genera  Por- 
tkevs  and  Eaipo  were  most  abundant. 

Several  species  of  marine  turtle  have  been  obtained.  One  described 
by  Cope,  Protostega  gigas^  was  16  leet  in  the  expanded  flipper.  The  type 
is  embryonic.  This  is  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  ribs,  which  are  more 
Iree  and  detached  from  the  dermal  plates  of  the  carapace  than  those 
DOW  living.  Other  species,  however,  from  the  same  horizon,  did  not 
show  any  embryonic  features.  One,  apparently  a  Protostega  one-fourth 
88  long,  has  its  ribs  closely  united  with  the  plates,  and  in  other  charac- 
teristics had  the  semblance  of  a  mature  type. 

A  small  species  was  somewhat  common,  whose  size  was  about  that  of 
a  freshwater  turtle  now  found  in  Kansas.  Some  species,  which  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  has  not  yet  had  time  to  examine,  will  undoubtedly  be  new 
to  science. 

Less  in  number  than  the  fish,  but  of  more  importance,  are  the  reptiles 
of  the  crocodile  and  Saurian  type.  My  note-book  shows  476  specimens 
seen  by  our  party  in  1875,  of  which  one-half  might  be  called  good,  and 
some  of  them  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything  before  found  in  Europe 
or  America..  Professor  Cope,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  has  made  a  list 
of  all  the  genera  and  species  now  known  in  the  Cretaceous,  which  shows 
fifty-one  hitherto  described,  of  which  Europe  furnishes  but  four,  and 
Kansas  twenty-six.  To  this  number  must  be  added  six  or  eight  which 
have  been  discovered  by  our  party  within  two  years,  which  are  now  in 
possession  of  Professor  Marsh,  who  will  soon  publish  a  technical  de- 
scription of  them. 

New  Jersey  comes  nextr,  furnishing  fifteen  species.  Although  this 
formation  extends  quite  widely  into  Nebraska,  but  few  vertebrates  have 
been  found  within  that  State.  They  have  been  collected  most  abun- 
dantly in  the  Saline  and  Smoky  Hill  Valleys,  and  nearly  all  from  the 
Niobrara  proper,  above  the  massive  limestone  of  the  Fort  Hays  division. 
It  mast  be  recollected  that  this  deposit  is  never  over  200  feet  in  thick- 
Bens. 

Oor  labors  during  three  years  past  have  added  much  to  the  knowledge 
previously  obtained  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  this  cljiss  of  reptiles, 
particularly  of  the  smaller  bones  and  hind  limbs.  The  collections  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Marsh  from  Kansas  will  leave  little  to  be  needed 
in  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  Saurians,  as  they  are  more  full  and  com- 
plete than  any  in  Europe. 

The  Saurians  are  of  all  sizes.    One  from  Jewell  County  was  about  70 
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feet  long,  while  two  species  were  only  6  feet.  Most  frequently  they  were 
from  25  to  40. 

The  specimens  are  frequently  represented  by  a  few  bones  washed  out 
and  lying  exposed.  Buc  the  best  are  obtained  by  finding  a  projecting 
fragment,  and  then  following  the  skeleton  into  the  compact  shale  or 
chalk.  This  sometimes  requires  much  hard  labor,  but  is  the  most  satis- 
factory, as  the  fossils  are,  in  such  cases,  in  a  better  state  of  preserTa- 
tion.  A  single  specimen  has  cost  us  as  much  as  six  days'  labor.  As  the 
bones  were  sometimes  friable,  sketches  of  the  best  specimens  were  made 
before  removal.  The  fossilizing  material  is  lime  combined  with  a  little 
silica,  and  the  minute  stria  and  muscle  markings  were  in  most  excellent 
preservation.  But  in  some  cases  they  were  impregnated  with  gypsam 
4)r  iron  (sulphide  and  oxide),  when  the  fine' texture  and  characteristic 
markings  were  destroyed,  and  the  fossils  were  almost  worthless. 

Our  researches  were  confined  to  the  slides  and  ravines  which  had  ex- 
posed the  chalk  and  sh<iles.  These  constituted  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
country,  but  are  slowly  being  enlarged  by  the  action  of  the  elements. 
Miles  of  these  exposures  yielded  us  nothing,  and  again  a  small  area 
furnished  good  specimens.  The  animals  appeared  to  have  frequented 
favorite  haunts  to  the  exclusion  of  larger  areas.  Three  long  seasons 
spent  on  this  territory,  besides  the  labors  of  other  collectors,  has  nearly 
exhausted  the  supply  of  rare  fossils.  As  future  washings  occur  a  few 
specimens  may  be  obtained. 

Coprolites  of  fish  and  Saurians  are  frequently  found,  containing  the 
remains  of  the  food  of  the  animal.  Small  fish  appeared  to  be  the  most 
common  food  ]  but  in  one  instance  a  rare  crustacean  was  found  pre- 
served in  this  way.  The  coprolites  are  not  so  hard  as  those  of  Europe, 
being  little  firmer  than  chalk  and  finer-grained. 

The  following  analysis  of  a  Saurian  coprolite  from  Wallace  County  is 
by  George  E.  Patrick,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas: 

Moisture 1.22 

Organic  matter 42 

Oxide  of  iron  and  alumina 29.99 

Lime •24.31 

Alkalies,  small  amount,  undetermined. 

Silica  (combined) 19 

Phosphoric  acid 34.88 

Carbonic  acid 7.05 

Sulphuric  acid 1.92 

99. 9s 

In  some  cases,  the  undigested  organic  matter  (bones)  was  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  weight. 

In  some  cases  we  find  remains  of  the  indigestible  portions  of  food  be- 
tween the  ribs,  where  the  stomach  was  situated.  In  the  Fle^sauri  we 
found  another  interesting  feature,  showing  an  aid  to  digestion  similar 
to  many  living  reptiles  and  some  birds.  This  consisted  of  wellwoni 
siliceous  pebbles,  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
They  were  the  more  curious,  as  we  never  found  such  pebbles  in  the 
chalk  or  shales  of  the  Niobrara.  How  far  the  Saurians  wandered  to 
collect  them  is  a  perplexing  problem.  Their  structure  does  not  indicate 
much  ability  to  crawl  on  land,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  they  mast 
have  frequented  some  of  the  islands  of  the  old  Cretaceous  ocean  for  that 
and  other  purposes.  As  such  substances  remain  in  stomachs  of  low  or- 
ganization for  a  long  time,  the  visits  to  dry  land  would  not  necessarily 
have  been  very  frequent. 
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Sharks'  teeth  were  sometimes  found  Id  the  remaiDS  of  food,  showing 
the  taste  of  the  Saurians  and  their  high  carnivorous  natures.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  frequently  found  evidence  that  the  sharks  returned  the 
compliment,  for  bones  of  Saurians  were  found  with  the  marks  of  the 
sharp,  serrate  teeth  of  Qaleocerdo^  which  could  not  have  been  made  un- 
less the  bones  were  still  fresh  and  unhardened.  That  such  huge  rep- 
tiles must  have  had  tierce  contests  with  each  other  is  also  apparent. 
The  type  of  the  head  and  teeth  would  indicate  this.  But  in  addition  it 
was  no.uDcommon  thing  to  find  Saurian  ribs  which  had  been  broken 
aod  again  united  while  the  animal  lived.  In  one  case  a' more  serious 
injury  occnrred.  In  a  fine  specimen,  one  of  the  most  perfect  collected 
by  Qs,  we  discovered  that  the  animal  had  received  a  very  serious  injury 
to  his  back,  which  he  had  outlived.  Five  of  the  vertebrae  had  been 
fractured  so  seriously  as  to  lose  many  of  the  spinous  processes,  after 
which  it  had  healed,  but  the  whole  had  grown  together  (anchylosed)  so 
as  to  lose  the  natural  form  of  the  separate  bones  and  become  a  confused^ 
firm  mass.  The  enemy  that  could  have  thus  injured  a  monster  35  or 
40  feet  in  length,  and  whose  jaws  of  defense  were  33  inches  long,  must 
have  made  a  fierce  contest.  When  we  know  that  the  largest  {Brimo- 
lanriM,  Leidy)  was  70  feet  long,  with  a  head  6  feet,  those  of  half  that 
size  should  avoid  an  encounter,  and  those  only  6  feet  in  length  might 
have  been  swallowed  whole. 

The  Niobrara  of  Kansas  also  affords  the  only  Pterodactyls  yet  known 
Id  the  United  States,  and,  we  believe,  in  America.  They  differ  widely 
from  those  of  the  Old  World  in  the  absence  of  teeth  and  general  structure 
of  the  bead ;  the  latter  is  much  more  elongated  and  beak-like.  O41  the 
great  divergence  from  the  European  type,  Professor  Marsh  *  has  based 
a  new  sub-order  Pterodantia  of  two  genera,  and  described  six  species, 
viz:  Pteranodon  ingenSj  P.  occidentalism  P.  veloxj  P.  longieepSj  P.  comp- 
fiM,  and  Nyctosaurus  gracilis,  Gopet  has  also  described  two  species, 
Omithochirus  umhrosus  and  0.  harpia.  But  it  is  possible  that  one  or  two 
species  of  the  two  authorities  may  be  identical.  They  average  much 
larger  than  those  of  Europe,  several  species  being  from  20  to  25  feet  in 
extent  of  wing.  Fragments  of  the  bones  are  frequent,  but  usually  in 
poor  preservation,  in  strong  contrast  in  this  respect  with  the  other  ver- 
tebrate remains.  The  long  bones,  being  very  hollow,  were  compressed 
to  the  thickness  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  and  exceedingly  friable.  The 
articulations,  being  thicker,  are  firm  and  better  preserved.  The  bones 
of  the  head  were  more  rare.  In  one  instance  (of  P.  ingens),  I  uncovered 
a  hand,  with  the  four  long  bones  of  the  wing-finger,  as  they  lay  in  place, 
and  found  them'  measuring  respectively  24^  inches,  20}  inches,  14^ 
inches,  and  9  inches;  or  5  feet  8|  inches  in  total  length.  The  width  of 
the  first,  as  it  lay  compressed  to  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  was  about  2  inches. 
My  note-book  shows  seventy -two  individual  specimens  seen  in  1875 ; 
bat  little  more  than  half  could  be  saved,  much  as  we  valued  this  rare 
fossil.  In  some  instances,  on  opening  a  piece  of  chalk,  the  outline  could 
be  distinctly  seen,  but  the  bone  crumbled  to  dust.  In  1876  we  were 
more  successful,  and  the  museum  of  Yale  College  has  a  collection  ex- 
ceedingly rich,  particularly  in  the  smaller  and  frail  bones,  not  well  rep- 
resented in  the  European  species. 

In  Dr.  Goues's  Key  to  North  American  Birds,  published  in  1873,  Pro- 
fessor Marsh  has  given  a  list  of « the  fossil  birds  from  the  Cretaceous  of 
North  America,  at  which  time  thirteen  species  were  known,  all  first  de- 

*AmericaD  Joanial  of  Science,  iii,  p.  360,  Jane,  1871 ;  zi,  p.  507,  June,  1876;  and  zii 
^  479,  December,  1876. 
i  Trans.  Amer.  Philosophical  Society,  March  1, 187^. 
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scribed  by  himself.  Of  these,  five  are  from  the  Niobrara  beds  of  Kan 
sas.  To  this  we  have  added  two  species,  making  (as  some  others  a 
not  yet  fully  identified)  at  least  seven  from  Kansas.  Five  of  these  a 
so  anomaloQS  as  to  be  provided  with  jaws  and  teeth.  These  Professor 
Marsh  described  as  a  snb-class,  OdontomWies.*  In  the  OdontolecBy  w 
have  birds  of  the  largest  class  of  aqaatics,  measuring  5  to  6  feet  i 
height.  The  teeth  are  set  in  grooves  in  the  jaws.  The  wings  are  ver 
rndimentary,  too  weak  for  flight.  The  Odontotarmce^  on  the  other  hau 
are  small,  with  strong  wings,  giving  great  power  of  flight,  and  the  teeth; 
are  set  in  sockets.  And  what  is  more  singular,  the  vertebrso  are  bicon 
cave,  like  a  fish,  but  still  retaining  the  internal  bone-structure  of  th 
bird.  Bones  of  the  legs  and  wings  were  of  the  usual  bird  strnctureJ 
This  was  found  by  the  writer  and  first  described  by  Professor  Marsh  iii| 
the  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  iv,  p.  314,  and  illustrated  in  vol. 
X,  p.  402.  Professor  Marsh  has  now  in  press  a  monograph  on  the  Ore* 
taceous  birds,  where  all  will  be  fully  described  and  illustrated. 

The  ravines  of  the  Niobrara  exhibit  many  features  in  common  with 
the  canons  of  the  bad  lands  of  Dakota  and  Nebmska,  but  on  a  dimina- 
tive  scale.  When  a  firm  layer  of  chalky  limestone  overlies  others  of  a 
softer  texture,  a  narrow  groove  will  be  cut  through  the  top,  and  then 
the  wear  goes  on  rapidly  down  to  the  level  of  the  lower  grounds.  Fre- 
quently snch  canons  will  be  100  feet  long,  15  or  20  feet  deep,  and  but  ^ 
feet  across  the  top,  being  wider  below  than  above.  These  occur  near 
each  other,  and  then  the  ravines  become  quite  labyrinthine ;  an  intri- 
cate place  for  hunters  or  their  enemies  to  hide.  When  these  partitions 
betwi^en  the  canons  become  detached  from  the  hillsides  and  divided  into 
sections,  they  stand  as  isolated  columns.  Such  are  the  well-known 
Monument  Rocks  of  the  Smoky  Hill  Valley,  in  Wallace  County,  and 
Castle  Rocks,  of  Ellis  County. '  The  former  stand  as  detached  pillars, 
20  to  40  feet  high,  in  the  valley,  at  quite  a  distance  from  the  neare;i^t« 
parent  bluffs.  In  the  latter  example,  at  the  extreme  western  angle,  a 
pillar  like  a  detached  bastion  stands  200  yards  from  the  Castle, 
or  70  feet  high,  and  only  20  feet  through  the  base.  The  top  is  limestone, 
then  chalk,  while  the  base  is  firm  blue  shale.  The  valley  around  is  per 
tectly  level.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Castle  several  smaller  pilla 
seem  to  stand  as  sentinels  in  that  direction.  The  top  of  the  Castle, 
overlooking  all,  is  covered  by  10  feet  of  Pliocene  sandstone.  The 
writer  regrets  that  these  fanciful  rocks  have  not  been  photographed,  ^o 
that  twenty  years  later  other  photographs  might  show  the  rate  of  abra- 
sion. Rain,  frost,  and  the  hands  of  ruthless  men  are  destroying  many 
of  these  unique  pinnacles. 

The  soil  overlying  the  Niobrara  group  being  formed  primarily  by 
good  proportions  of  chalk,  clay,  and  sand,  and  subsequently  intermin- 
gled with  organic  matter,  is  rich  and  fertile.  On  the  high  prairie  tbe 
loam  is  from  1  to  3  feet  deep,  while  on  the  bottoms  it  is  deeper  but  in- 
clined to  be  too  sandy.  The  want  of  rain  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber, west  of  Fort  Hays,  renders  agriculture  unprofitable.  The  wild 
grasses,  consisting  of  several  varieties  of  buffalo  grasses  and  blue- 
joint,  are  admirably  adapted  to  withstand  drought,  and  make  excellent 
food  for  cattle  and  sheep.    As  a  home  for  stock-raisers  it  has  few  equals. 

An  opinion 'is  prevalent  that  the  region  covered  by  the  Niobrara 
Tertiary  is  largely  supplied  by  alkali  plains  and  alkali  springs.  This  is 
a  mistake.  After  more  than  ten  years'  acquaintance  with  it,  I  have  not 
seen  two  acres  together  where  the  vegetation  has  been  killed  by  it,  or 

•Araer.  Journal  of  Science,  November,  1875,  p.  403. 
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half  a  dozen  springs  so  impregnated  as  to  make  the  water  unpalatable. 
The  analyses  of  chalk,  shales,  and  soils,  do  not  show  more  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  alkaline  bases. 
The  soil  of  this  division  consists  of  the  fine,  black  loam,  so  common 
'  to  the  West.  Were  rain  more  abundant,  it  wonld  be  a  rich  farming- 
region.  It  is  a  good  grazing-coontry.  The  following  analyses  of  soils, 
eoUected  by  S.  W.  Williston  from  the  Smoky  Hill  Valley,  were  made  by 
George  E.  Patrick,  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Kansas. 
No.  1  is  high-prairie  loam ;  No.  2  is  from  ^^  bottom "  lands.  Neither 
soil  had  ever  been  cultivated. 

No.  2.  No.  1. 

Water 1.895  3.449 

Organic  matter 3.039  5.224 

Solable  in  oold  hydrochloric  acid : 

Oxide  of  iron 1.503  1.778 

Alnmina 557  .721 

Lime 4.268  1.618 

Magnesia .422  2.084 

Potaesa 214  .202 

Soda 038  .002 

Silicicacid 050  .023 

Sulphuric  acid 041  .078 

CaTbonio  acid , 3.510  .567 

Phosphoric  acid 173  .118 

Sodinm  chloride 003  .007 

lofiolable  in  cold  hj'drochlorio  acid 84.287  82.129 


100. 000  100. 000 

h» — Fort  Hays  division. 

The  massive  stratum  of  limestone  above  described,  together  with  all 
the  deposits  above  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota,  I  shall  call  the  Fort 
Hays  division. 

Professor  Hay  den,  in  his  Pinal  Report  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  of  Nebraska  and  Adjacent  Territories,  p.  67,  says : 

At  Wilson's  station  I  saw  the  chalky  limestone  of  the  Niohrara  gronp  filled  with 
iMceramns  probJemaUcua.  A  part  of  the  bed  is  in  slabs  or  thinnish  layers,  as  it  usually 
appears  wherever  it  occurs  south  of  the  Missouri  River ;  but  a  part  also  is  more  are- 
Daoeous  and  ru.st-colored.  Between  the  two  hundred  and  forty-fifth  and  two  hundred 
ud  fiftieth  mile-stone  west,  the  road  cuts  through  No.  3  (Niobrara)  very  distinctly,  the 
whole  country  appearing  to  be  underlaid  by  this  rock. 

As  this  deposit  thus  seen  and  described  by  Professor  Hayden  rests 
directly  on  the  Dakota,  and  all  those  which  he  supposed  might  possibly 
be  Benton  are  clearly  above  the  strata  seen  at  Wilson's  station,  the 
BeDton  is  not  seen  in  Kansas.  The  lower  portion  of  our  Fort  Hays  may 
be  an  equivalent  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Benton,  though  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  line  of  demarkation,  either  by  fossils  or  physical 
structure.  Yet  if  Professor  Hayden  and  myself  could  spend  a  few  days 
on  these  beds  it  is  probable  that  we  should  conclude  that  it  is  the  Fort 
Benton  group.  We  therefore  only  provisionally  call  it  Fort  Hays.  The 
great  difference  between  the  Kansas  Niobrara  and  this  is  readily  un- 
derstood when  we  say  that  no  turtle,  pterodactyl,  or  bird  has  been  found 
in  the  latter,  and  that  saurian  bones  are  comparatively  rare,  and  limited 
in  species  and  genera. 

At  Wilson's  station  and  at  other  places  in  the  same  geological  hoi  i- 
zoQ,  to  the  thickness  of  140  feet,  it  is  composed  of  shales  and  thin  layers 
of  limestone.  The  latter  are  filled  quite  largely  with  Inoceramtts  and  a 
few  other  marine  shells,  and  occasionally  with  fish-remains.  The  shales 
are  variable  in  color,  hardness,  and  composition,  lime  and  clay  predom- 
inating.   This  deposit  is  variable  at  the  same  horizon  at  different  points, 
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containing  no  thick  bed  of  limestone.  To  make  a  section  at  any  par- 
ticular locality  would  be  of  little  valae  unless  half  a  dozen  others  were 
made  for  comparison. 

The  only  persistent  feature  is  a  thin  stratum  of  buff  sandy  limestone, 
in  the  upper  portion,  never  over  10  inches  in  thi<duiess.  It  extends  from 
Smoky  Hill  Valley  northeasterly  into  Nebraska.  It  contains  Inoeera- 
mm  problematieuSf  Oryphea^  BeUmmte^  and  an  Afmumitey  all  pooriy  pre* 
served,  and,  excepting  the  first,  too  indistinct  for  spedfic  id^itificatiOQ. 
It  is  much  used  as  a  building-stone  on  the  whole  line  named.  It  is  soft, 
fine-grained,  and  easily  wrought,  and  its  color  is  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

The  line  of  division  between  the  Dakota  and  Fort  Hays  is  very  ob- 
scure, and  the  shales  appear  to  shade  into  each  other,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  indicate  that  no  interval  of  time  intervened  between  the  last 
deposition  of  the  one  or  the  first  of  the  other.  Kear  the  apparent 
division  there  are  scarcely  any  fossils,  and  those  in  poor  preservation, 
which  renders  the. tracing  of  the  dividing  line  more  difficult.  In  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  both  bend  toward  Oolorado.  During  two  weeks  spent 
in  this  valley  west  of  Fort  Dodge,  I  collected  only  a  few  obscure  frag- 
ments of  an  Inoceramus  and  fish-teeth,  and  no  leaves.  Yet  in  1876, 
Prof.  M.  V«  B.  Knox  collected  a  few  leaves  (PkyUtes^  dsc.\  apparently 
of  the  Dakota,  near  Fort  Lyon,  Oolo.,  very  near  the  geolo^cal  horizon 
of  the  sandstone,  which  extends  from  Fort  Dodge  to  the  Colorado  line. 
All  our  Cretaceous  groups  lose  most  of  their  characteristic  fossils  as 
they  approach  the  western  line  of  the  State.  linear  the  Nebraska  line, 
in  Republic  Oounty,  the  transition  from  one  group  to  the  other  is  more 
rapid  and  clearly  defined. 

Under  the  heavy  bed  of  limestone,  forming  the  highest  portion  of 
the  Fort  Hays  group,  is  seen  a  friable,  bluish-black,  or  slate-colored 
shale.  It  abounds  in  concretions,  or  septaria,  of  all  sizes  from  1  inch 
to  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  body  of  the  concretions  is  of  hard  clay -marl 
with  cracks  lined  with  beautiful  crystals  of  calc<«par.  These  cracks 
frequently  extend  to  the  outside,  and  are  then  filled  with  a  light  lime, 
which  gives  them  fanciful  markings,  inducing  several  persons  to  send 
small  ones  to  me  as  ^<  fossil  turtles".  This  stratum  is  well  exposed  near 
the  railroad,  a  few  miles  west  of  Fort  Hays,  and  in  most  places  where 
the  massive  limestone  lies  on  the  high  blufiGs.  It  is  about  60  feet  in 
thickness,  and  frequently  contains  fine  clusters  of  compound  crystals  of 
seleuite.  It.affords  a  few  fish  and  saurian  remains.  It  is  more  noted, 
especially  in  the  Saline  and  Solomon  Valleys,  for  the  number  and  va- 
riety of  its  Ammonites^  embracing  several  species,  from  1  to  30  inches 
in  diameter.  The  most  common  is  Prionocyclus  tcoolgari.  The  larger 
specimens  are  almost  invariably  in  fragments,  although  a  portion  of  the 
original  shell-substance  of  a  bright  pearly  luster  is  still  to  be  seen. 
Forms  allied  to  the  Ammonites  are  also  found,  as  Soaphites^  Morto- 
nicerasj  &c.,  and  also  several  Inocerami,  one  near  J.  nebrcisceTicis  of  Oiren. 

Some  of  the  lower  strata  give  thin  impure  beds  of  lignite,  but  no 
plants  could  be  identified  from  them. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Fort  Hays  group  is  260  feet. 

2.— Dakota. 

The  Dakota  group  includes  all  the  Cretaceous  east  of  the  Kiobrara. 
As  no  fossils  of  the  Triassic  or  Jurassic  have  yet  been  discovered,  after 
ten  years'  search,  we  conclude  that  the  Dakota  rests  directly  on  the 
Permian.  While  the  dividing-line  has  not  usually  been  very  well 
defined,  yet  in  a  few  instances  the  fossils  of  the  Permo-CarboniferouB 
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and  Dakota  groups  have  been  collected  within  35  feet  vertically  and 
oae-half  mile  horizontally. 

The  material  of  this  deposit  is  formed  very  largely  of  brown  and  varie- 
gated sandstone,  of  all  degrees  of  compactness,  from  that  which  crumbles 
In  tbe  handling  to  that  which  requires  a  sledge-hammer  to  break  it. 
This  extreme  hardness  is,  in  most  cases,  owing  to  the  presence  ^of  iron, 
in  the  condition  of  oxide  and  silicates.  Sometimes  poor  limonite  is  seen. 
In  some  places,  in  every  county  where  it  abounds,  it  affords  a  good  build- 
ing-material. It  is  frequently  interstratified  or  overlaid  by  day-shales, 
Df  almost  all  colors.  Many  ledges  give  concretions  of  fanciful  forms, 
sometimes  hollow,  or  with  the  center  filled  with  loose  sand.  Some  of 
the  hollow  concretions  are  suf&ciently  large  to  be  used  by  the  farmers 
as  feeding-troaghs  for  hogs  and  cattle.  In  a  few  localities  they  assume 
the  form  of  tul^  of  various  sizes,  some  being  3  inches  in  diameter  and 
3  to  8  feet  in  length.  These  concretionary  deposits  are  sometimes  glazed 
and  distorted,  as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  the  action  of  fire ;  but  the 
cause  is  the  oxidation  of  iron,  and  not  apy  application  of  heat.  Such 
specimens  of  sandstone  frequently  inclose  well-preserved  dicotyledonous 
leaves. 

The  fossils  of  the  Dakota  consist  of  a  few  marine  mollusks,  some  few 
remains  of  fish  and  saurians,  but  it  is  more  particularly  noted  for  its 
dicotyledonous  plants.  The  Molluscw  are  rare,  having  been  found  in 
three  locaJities  only.  Two  of  these  are  in  the  western  part  of  Saline 
County,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other  is  in  the  western  por- 
tion of  Clay  County.  On  one  of  these  spots,  covering  not  over  two 
acres,  we  procured  twelve  species,  new  to  science,  and  described  by 
Prof.  F.  B.  Meek,  in  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Hayden,  1870, 
pp.  297-313. 

A  few  fish  and  one  saurian  (Hypoaaurus  vebhii*)  have  been  found  in 
this  group. 

Of  the  fish,  the  most  interesting  is  the  Pehcorapis  varius  Cope,  an 
ally  of  the  flying-fish,  found  near  the  dividing  line  between  the  Dakota 
and  Fort  Hays. 

But  it  is  in  its  fossil  flora,  represented  largely  by  dicotyledonous 
leaves,  that  the  Dakota  claims  the  attention  of  the  student  of  nature. 
Professor  Lesquereux,our  greatest  American  fossil  botanist,  has  devoted 
tothisfiora  most  careful  and  valuable  study.  In  his  Cretaceous  Flora,  and 
other  publications  connected  with  Professor  Hayden's  Geological  Sur- 
vey, he  has  given  us  the  results  of  many  years'  study,  to  which  we  refer  the 
leader.  Professor  L.  says :  ^^  The  plants  of  the  Dakota  group,  as  known 
mostly  by  detached  leaves,  are  striking  by  the  beauty,  the  elegance,  the 
variety  of  their  forms,  and  of  their  size.  In  all  this  they  are  fully  com- 
parable to  those  of  any  geological  epoch  as  well  as  those  of  our  time."  t 

Tbe  fossil  flora  is  almost  entirely  represented  by  leaves,  though  a  few 
specimens  of  fruit,  imperfectly  preserved,  have  been  collected ;  also 
;  some  poor  fragments  of  wood  and  bark.  The  leaves,  however,  are  usu- 
ally in  excellent  preservation,  the  veins  and  veinlets  as  they  lie  imprint- 
ed on  the  stone  being  frequently  as  clearly  visible  in  all  their  outlines 
as  those  just  taken  from  the  living  tree. 

In  collecting  fossil  leaves  we  have  frequently  examined  every  visible 
outcrop  for  15  or  20  miles  without  finding  a  specimen ;  then  perhaps  a 
single  square  mile  would  present  several  good  localities.    In  this  irreg- 

*  See  Cope's  Cretaceous  Vertebrata,  p.  17,  where  this  specimen  is  incorrectly  stated 
to  be  from  the  Niobrara.  BrookviUe,  the  locality  there  named,  is  clearly  on  the 
Dftkota. 

T  iUyden*8  Report,  1874,  p.  318. 
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ular  manner  we  have  collected  specimens  from  Washington  Coantj  td 
Fort  Larned,  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  fossil  plants  are  osaallv  ob- 
tained from  thin  layers,  or  strata,  extending  in  a  horizontal  position 
along  a  ravine  or  aroond  a  hill.  They  may  occur  at  several  places  in 
the  same  vicinity,  but  usually  without  any  connection.  They  arefoond 
at  all  depths  in  the  Dakota,  from  within  35  feet  of  the  Permian  to 
within  40  feet  of  the  Fort  Hays  limestone.  The  numerons  indications 
show  that  the  trees  must  have  grown  on  islands  near  the  shore-line,  and 
that  the  leaves  were  imbedded  in  the  marine  sediment  immediately 
after  dropping.  Worm-borings  are  also  found  in  the  same  strata  wHh 
the  leaves.  The  contrast  between  this  fossil  flora  and  the  plants  of  th« 
older  formations  is  very  strong,  while  its  resemblance  to  those  now  liv. 
ing  is  equally  remarkable.  <  The  interest  attached  to  this  numerons  varl 
ety  of  modern  plants  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  earlier  tbmia- 
tions  no  Dicotyledons  are  found,  the  Conifers  which  come  down  fix)m  the 
Devonian  age  being  the  highest  type.  But  in  our  Dakota  and  the 
corresponding  age  in  Europe,  we  have  a  sudden  influx  of  new  types 
covering  nearly  all  the  forms  now  living.  These  are  ^*  the  first  known 
of  the  great  modern  group  of  Angiosperms,"  "  and  the  ordinary  trait- 
trees  of  the  temperate  zones,"  <^  distributable  not  in  a  single  one,  but  in 
all  of  the  essential  groups  of  vegetables  living  at  our  time.'^*  This  sad- 
den appearance  of  the  full  type  of  modem  vegetation  will  be  moreappar* 
ent  on  examination  in  detail. ,  Professor  Lesquereux,  in  his  Gretaoeoos 
Flora,  describes  one  hundred'and  thirty-two  species,  distributed  among 
seventy -two  genera  and  twenty-three  orders,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
seven  species  of  nineteen  orders  and  fifty-two  genera  are  dicotyledo- 
nous plants.  Of  these,  more  than  one-half  have  been  collected  in  Kan- 
sas, and  about  twenty  of  the  new  species  were  described  by  Professor 
Lesquereux  from  specimens  discovered  by  the  writer.  To  these  are'  to 
be  added  twenty -six  new  species  described  by  the  same  author  in  a  re- 
cent bulletin  (VII  of  No.  5,  second  series)  of  Hayden's  reports.  Addi- 
tions to  these  are  constantly  being  made.  There  are  nine  species  of 
Conifers,  five  of  poplar,  six  of  wiHow,  eight  of  oak,  six  of  platanasor 
button  wood,  seven  of  sassafras,  five  of  magnolia,  two  of  fig,  one  of  palm, 
and  two  of  cinnamon.  The  last  four  were  probably  h^tly  species  of 
their  kinds.  Still  thev  indicate  a  warmer  climate  than  now  exists. 
When  we  recollect  that  at  the  period  of  their  growth,  this  part  of  the 
country  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ocean,  and  the  dry  land  was 
composed  principally  of  a  few  islands,  the  variance  of  the  climate  is 
easily  explained. 

Taking  Professor  Lesquereux^s  list  of  Dicotyledons  we  find  56  per  cent, 
of  his  genera  are  identical  with  those  now  living  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  the  temperate  zone  of  the  United  States.  To  thia  must  be 
added  24  per  cent,  which  are  apparently  identical,  represented  by  Pop- 
ulites,  BetuUtes,  AceriteSj  NegundoideSy  LaurojykiUum,  &c.  Of  the  remain- 
ing 20  per  cent,  some,  like  the  fig  and  cinnamon,  are  now  living  in  the 
tropics,  while  a  few  are  probably  extinct  genera. 

This  feature  of  resemblance  to  living  vegetation  is  increased  by  the 
examination  of  specific  forms.  At  first  Lesquereux  was  disposed  (like 
all  paleontologists  who  find  familiar  forms  in  an  unexpected  geological 
age)  to  say  that  all  the  species  were  extinct,  but  in  his  later  writings, 
after  exchanging  opinions  with  the  best  floral  paleontologists  of  Earope, 
he  has  been  led  to  change  his  opinion  on,  at  least,  one  species.  In  nam- 
ing a  new  sassafras  he  honored  me  by  calling  it  S.  mudgeL    By  a  com- 

*  Lesquereux. 
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KrisoD  of  QOmerous  specimens  from  Greenland  and  Europe,  with  our 
ikoU  and  the  living  Sassafras  officinale^  we  obtain  the  following  con- 
dosioD  by  the  highest  authorities.  Prof.  W.  P.  Schimper  says,  "That 
Ae^e  leaves,  very  variable  in  size,  present  such  a  remarkable  likeness 
to  those  of  8.  officinale^  now  living  in  JSTorth  America,  that  one  wonld  be 
disposed  to  consider  them  as  belonging  to  an  homologous  species.'^ 
Aod  Lesquereux  adds,  '^  Comparing  leaves  of  8,  officinale  with  those 
leprosented  by  Count  Saporta,  in  the  Flora  of  Sezane,  and  the  specimens 
of /S.  mud^i  from  Kansas,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recognize  any  char- 
acter, even  any  specific  difference  by  which  these  leaves  could  be  sep- 
arated.''* This  extreme  persistence  (by  which  I  lose  my  namesake)  it 
iOQ8t  be  recollected  covers  a*  period  or  one-eighth  of  the  earth's  geologi- 
cal history.  On  more  careftil  study  of  these  fossil  leaves  it  is  most 
proliable  that  others  may  be  found  specifically  like  those  now  living. 
Ihe  fig,  in  its  nervation  and  especially  its  areolation,  is  of  the  same 
dkaracter  as  mi^ny  species  now  living  in  Cuba  and  Florida.t  Had  these 
leaTes  been  iband  in  Post-Pliocene  very  many  of  them  would  have  been 
assigned  to  living  species.  The  persistence  of  vegetable  forms  has 
been  more  strong,  through  all  geological  ages,  than  any  other  organic 
life. 

In  the  Dakota  Group  there  are  a  few  veins  of  brown  lignite,  which  is 
always  an  inferior  variety  of  coal.  The  most  important  seam  extends 
irregolarly^  and  with  frequent  omissions,  from  the  State  line  in  Wash- 
nigton  and  Bepnblic  Counties,  southwesterly  to  the  Arkansas  Valley. 
Itraries  in  thickness  from  10  inches  to  40;  but  usually  a  portion  of  this 
thickness  includes  seams  or  layers  of  clay-shale.  This  lignite  contains 
a  large  percentage  of  ashes;  but  a  more  objectionable  feature  is  its 
tendency  to  crumble  on  exposure  to  frost.  This  alone  renders  it  almost 
worthless  as  a  marketable  coal.  At  some  localities  it  has  much  pyrites, 
with  snlphnr  so  free  as  to  cover  the  deposit  with  a  yellow  coating.  This 
coal  sometimes  takes  fire  by  spontaneous  combustion.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  it  becomes  of  value  in  sparsely-timbered  counties,  by  fur- 
nishing to  the  settlers  a  cheap  ^el,  costing  only  the  time  and  labor 
necessary  to  dig  and  convey  it  to  their  farms.  It  is  usually  mined  at  the 
MT&ce  in  the  open  air,  by  "  stripping  ",  t.  e.  removing  the  few  feet  of 
soil  or  shale  that  overlies  it.  An  average  outcrop  will  yield  at  least  a 
ton  for  a  day's  lat)or.  It  is  found  in  Washington,  Eepublic,  Cloud, 
Mitchell,  Lincoln,  Ottawa,  Saline,  Ellsworth,  McPherson,  Rice,  Barton, 
and  perhaps  some  adjoining  counties.  These  lignite-beds  give  us  no 
vegetable  remains  that  can  be  identified.  It  appears  to  be  of  a  low 
swamp  type  unlike  the  leaves  so  highly  characteristic  of  the  Dakota 
group. 

As  this  group  is  composed,  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  siliceous  sand- 
stone, the  fist  impression  would  be  that  the  soil  would  naturally  be  poor 
and  sandy.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  best  materials  of  the  soil  must 
bave  come  from*  another  source,  and  must  have  been  from  the  later 
divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  which  were  above  it.  We  find  the  Port  Hays 
limestones  and  limeshales  overlying  the  western  portion  of  Dakota, 
,^ad  other  indications  show  that  they  formerly  overspread  the  whole  of 
it  As  these  lime-deposits  are  now  disintegrating  by  rain,  frost,  and 
other  agencies,  such  action  prevailing  for  a  long  period  would  have  com- 
iningled  lime  with  the  sand  and  produced  a  fertile  soil. 

The  farms  on  the  Dakota  show  as  much  natural  fertility  as  any  por- 
fans  of  the  State.    The  moderately  sandy  subsoil  furnishes  a  natural 

*  See  Haydeo's  Geological  Report  for  1874,  p.  328. 
t  Ibid,  p.  327. 
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drainage,  even  better  than  nsnal,  and  in  the  spring  frequently  gives  the 
grasses  and  winter  grains  twelve  to  fifteen  days  earlier  start  than  the 
farms  of  the  adjoining  Permian.  No  soil  in  the  State  is  so  easy  to  work 
and  so  free  from  baking  or  the  itl  effects  of  drought.  The  eastern  half 
embraces  the  best  wheat  land  in  the  State.  It  is  also  an  excellent  froit 
district.  The  iron  in  the  sandstone,  uniting  with  other  good  material 
makes  it  particularly  favorable  to  pear  culture. 

The  average  width  of  the  Dakota  is  less  than  60  miles,  being  some- 
what less  than  that  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  more  on  the 
Smoky  and  Arkansas  Bivers.  The  dip  is  to  northwest  and  very  slight. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  the  amount,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  on  the 
average  more  than  5  feet  to  the  mile.  It  is  conformable  to  the  Fort 
Hays  lime  formation  above  it.  It  corresponds  very  nearly  to  the  Creta- 
ceous of  Swallow's  Beport,  p.  9,  and  also  to  Nos.  2  and  3  of  his  Triassc* 
The  maximum  thickness  of  this  group  may  be  500  feet.  It  is  diffiealt  to 
estimate  the  thickness,  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  material  censiatB  of 
sandstone,  much  of  which  was  originally  thrown  down  in  oblique  deposits. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  Cretaceous  in  Kansas  we  estimate  to  be  9W 
feet 

*  The  other  numbers  of  his  Triassic  belong  to  the  Permlo-Carboniferoaa. 
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REPORT  OF  A.  D.  WILSON,  TOPOGRAPHER  OF  THE 

SOUTHEASTERN  DIVISION,  1875. 


LETTER  TO  DE.  F/V.  HAYDEX. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  23, 1877. 

SiB:  I  herewith  transmit  my  report  on  the  principal  topographical 
features  of  the  district  sarveyed  by  the  southern  division  daring  the 
fiommer,  1875.  Also,  a  topographical  report  by  Franklin  Rhoda,  who 
▼as  my  assistant  in  the  field.  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich  will  report  on  the 
geology  and  the'  mineralogy  of  the  district  examined. 

The  party  outfitting  ^t  Denver  took  the  field  Jane  6.  Oar  supplies, 
instniments,  and  baggage  were  transported  on  eight  pack-mules,  carry- 
ing only  sach  things  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  having  no 
incumbrances,  'we  were  enabled  to  travel  very  rapidly  and  to  pass  through 
the  rough  moantains,  where  otherwise  we  might  have  been  compelled  to 
make  long  detours  to  avoid  rough  passes. 

The  party  returned  to  Denver  on  October  12,  having  obtained  the  data 
with  which  to  map  (both  topographically  and  geologically)  the  district 
assigned  this  division,  which  comprised  an  area  of  12,000  square  miles. 
Within  this  area  we  have  established  one  hundred  and  forty-three  topo- 
graphical stations  on  the  more  prominent  peaks  of  this  district. 

I  wish  here  to  acknowledge  the  many  obligations  I  am  under  to  Dr. 
F.  M.  Endlich  and  Franklin  Rhoda,  for  their  hearty  co-operation  and 
tmiform  kindness  which  they  displayed  during  the  three  seasons  they 
accompanied  me  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

Owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  matters,  I  have  not  been  able  to  work 
np  the  material  on  hand  in  time  for  this  report. 

Hoping  that  this  may  meet  your  approval, 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  D.  WILSOX, 
Chief  Topograplier, 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

United  States  Oeologistin-charge, 
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The  tenitory  set  apart  for  the  soathern,  or  San  Juan,  division,  for  the 
rammer  of  1875,  was  embraced  between  36^  45^  and  37^  45^  north  lati- 
tude, and  from  104^  3<y  to  108^  west  longitade,  with  some  irregularities 
where  joining  the  work  of  previous  years,  especially  toward  the  west, 
where  the  nnsarveyed  district  tapered  down  to  quite  a  narrow  belt. 

This  area  is  divided  naturally  into  five  parts,  viz,  the  eastern  slope, 
Sangie  de  Oristo  Bange,  San  Louis  Valley,  San  Juan  Mountains,  and  the 
mesa  country  %o  the  west. 

The  first,  lying  east  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  embraces  a  por- 
tion of  ihe  great  plains,  the  Spanish  Peaks,  and  the  Baton  Hills.  This 
portion  of  the  district  is  drained  mostly  by  the  Huerfano,  Apishpa,  and 
Pnrgatoire  Rivers.  All  of  these  streams  flow  eastward,  and  join  the 
Arkansas  River  in  the  plains  below.  Along  the  banks  of  the  streams 
there  are  bottoms  of  more  or  less  extent,  which  are  easily  irrigated,  and 
are  composed  of  a  rich  loamy  soil,  susceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  cul- 
tivation, producing  good  crops  when  properly  cultivated.  The  table- 
lands appear  to  be  covered  with  a  very  good  soil,  and  would  probably 
prodnce  good  crops  if  the  necessary  water  is  once  brought  upon  them. 
The  foot-hills  and  vidleys  along  this  portion  of  the  district  furnish  pas- 
taiage  for  a  great  many  sheep  and  cattle.  The  Denver  and  Bio  Grande 
Kailway  is  now  running  as  far  south  as  Elmoro,  and,  skirting  along  the 
foo^hills,  gives  an  excellent  outlet  to  the  products  of  these  valleys. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Sangre  de  Oristo  Bange,  trending  nearly  north 
and  south,  with  a  slight  curve  eastward  along  the  middle  of  this  sec- 
tion. This  range  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  defined  in  Colorado,  and 
it  contains  many  very  prominent  peaks.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  noted,  commencing  at  the  north  end : 

yunea.  IHeTation,  in  feet. 

Hont'sPeak 12,446 

UoontEitoAUo 12,969 

Kit  Carson's  Peak - 14,100 

Ciwtone 14,230 

BUncaPeak 14,464 

BaWyPeak 14,176 

Trinchora  Peak 13,540 

ColebraPeak 14,079 

Ptirgatory  Peak 13,719 

Bonndary  Peak 12,840 

Costilla  Peak 12,634 

Tcnado  Peak.. - 12,800 

There  are  many  more  unnamed  points  along  this  crest,  which  are  as 
bigh,  and  even  higher,  than  some  of  the  above ;  bat  these  will  serve  to 
convey  some  idea  of  its  general  height. 

The  San  Luis  Ycdley  is  really  a  great  plain  surrounded  by  high  ranges 
and  lofty  peaks,  bounded  on  the  west  and  northwest  by  the  San  Juan 
and  Sawatch  Banges,  on  the  east  and  northeast  by  the  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Bange,  and  on  the  south  by  a  succession  of  volcanic  buttes.  It  extends 
from  Pancho  Pass  on  the  north  to  the  above-mentioned  hills  on  the  souths 
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Tbich  separate  it  from  Taos  Valley,  along  the  line  of  36°  45'  north  1 
itude,  giving  it  a  total  length  from  north  to  soath  of  114  miles,  witb 
breadth  at  the  south  end  of  28  miles,  while  along  the  central  portion 
is  from  4U  to  45  miles  io  width,  tapering  to  a  point  at  Paucbo  Pass,  w: 
a  total  area  of  3,470  square  miles. 

The  Kio  Graude  del  Norte  enters  the  valley  from  the  west  about  m 
way  between  the  north  and  south  ends.  As  it  passes  throagh  the  vail 
it  makes  a  long  sweeping  curve,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  cen 
of  tbe  valley  it  has  changed  its  course  and  flows  nearly  dae  south  thron 
a  small  group  of  volcanic  table-like  hills,  which  occupy  this  {lortion 
the  valley,  and  enters  a  narrow  basaltic  caiion,  through  which  it  floi 
until  reaching  Taos  Valley  below.  The  valley  has  a  general  elevati 
ranging  from  7,400  to  8,000  feet.  All  the  central  or  bottom  portion 
covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  sage-brush,  iul«rmiagled  with  scatteri 
bunch-grass.  Along  the  borders  aud  on  the  foot-hills  there  is  a  vi 
good  growth  of  grass,  while  along  the  main  streams  the  bottom-la 
produces  fair  crops  of  hay.  The  soil  along  the  streams  is  very  good  a 
easily  irrigated,  but  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  summer  season  il 
only  the  more  hardy  vegetables  and  grains  that  are  successfully  grot 

The  settlers  have  turned  their  attention  mostly  to  the  raising 
sheep  and  cattle ;  the  valley  being  of  such  an  immense  size,  is  capu 
of  supporting  large  herds  of  stock. 

The  Denver  and  Eio  Grande  Railway  is  now  being  built  by  waj 
Veta  Pass,  striking  the  valley  at  Fort  Garland,  aud  will  probably 
carried  across  the  valley  to  Del  !Norte,  thence  up  the  Bio  Grande  to  l 
San  Juan  mines,  thus  giving  an  outlet  to  the  products  of  the  valley 
well  as  those  of  the  mines  in  the  mountains  beyond. 

The  San  Jnan  Itlountains  is  a  peculiarly  massive  range,  compo! 
almost  entirely  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  presenting  probably  a  grea 
area  above  12,000  feet  than  any  otUer  mountain  mass  of  similar  size 
this  continent. 

The  greater  mass  of  this  range  is  that  jwrtion  lying  in  the  vicinitj 
Baker's  Park,  aud  is  drained  by  the  San  Jliguel,  Unoompahgre,  ] 
Grande,  and  Animas  Bivers.  From  this  center  of  upheaval  the  rai 
trends  a  little  south  of  east,  gradually  curving  to  the  south  ontil 
reaches  latitude  37'^  10',  where  its  general  trend  is  nearly  due  sou 
whence  it  soon  spreads  out  and  loses  its  identity  in  the  low  hillE 
the  south.  The  heights  of  all  the  main  peaks  along  the  western  I 
tion  of  this  range  were  given  in  the  report  of  1874 ;  therefore  I  will  o 
give  a  few  of  the  more  important  points  along  the  southeastern  ext 
sion: 

Xnmes.  Eln-aticn  Id 

oath  River  Peak 13, 

aKoea  Peak 12, 

ummit  Peak 13, 

iutadftPeak 13. 

onejoiPeak ' 13, 

landed  Peak IS, 

IrazoaPeak 11, 

Hack  Head  Peak 12, 

There  are  bnt  three  passes  over  this  range  to  tbe  east  and  south 
he  one  at  the  head  of  the  Hio  Grande,  over  which  most  of  tbe  traveli 
o  the  San  Juan  mines  pass.  The  first  is  called  Weeminuche  Pass,  anc 
rossed  by  a  very  fair  Indian  trail,  which  leaves  the  Eio  Grande  boi 
welve  miles  above  Antelope  Park,  descends  to  the  headwaters  of  1 

iedra,  a  branch  of  tbe  San  Juan,  thence  leading  to  Pagosa  Sprini 
ind  branching  off  to  the  southwest.    The  elevation  of  this  pass  is  oi 
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10,570  feet  above  sea-leveL  The  next  trail  crossing  the  range  follows 
up  the  Soatli  Fork  of  the  Kio  Grande,  wends  its  way  through  the  mount- 
ains, and,  striking  the  head  of  the  main  San  Juan,  follows  it  down  to 
Pa^sa  Springs.  This  trail  has  been  used  but  little  of  late  years  by 
tbe  Indians,  and  is,  therefore,  quite  dim  in  some  places.  The  pass  has 
an  elevation  of  about  11,200  feet. 

The  most  southerly  pass  in  our  district  is  crossed  by  a  very  well  used 
trail  which  follows  up  Rio  San  Antonio  from  Conejos,  crosses  the  head- 
waters of  tbe  Brazos,  thence  down  one  of  the  spurs  to  Tierra  Amarilla. 
The  highest  point  on  this  trail  is  about  10,000  feet  above  sea-level.  It 
is  used  by  the  settlers  to  considerable  extent  in  driving  their  sheep  to 
the  Han  Lais  Valley  and  thence  eastward ;  but  their  supplies  and  uten- 
sils are  transported  by  wagon  over  a  pass  to  the  south. 

The  region  of  country  to  the  west  of  the  high  mountains  examined 
by  this  party  is.  made  up  of  broken  hills,  flat  table-like  mesas,  and  small 
valleys.  The  hills  are  generally  covered  with  a  thin  growth  of  piiions 
and  oedars,  while  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  there  is  a  very  good 
growth  of  yellow  pine.  The  valleys  along  the  strea"ms  are  generally 
very  rich,  and  as  the  heights  of  these  valleys  are  not  very  great,  they 
will  be  foond  very  productive.  All  of  this  region  west  of  the  San  Juan 
Mountains  is  drained. by  the  San  Juan  Eiver  and  its  tributaries. 

I  will  not  attempt  here  to  give  any  detailed  description  of  the  district, 
but  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  appended  report  of  Franklin  Rhoda,  in 
which  will  be  found  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  country  we 
explored.  ^ 

1  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  report  of  Dr.  F.  M.  Endlich,  geologist  of 
the  party,  for  any  information  that  may  be  desired  in  reference  to  geo- 
logical or  mineralogical  features. 

The  accompanying  drainage-map  of  Colorado  was  compiled  from  the 
final  sheets,  and  reduced  to  a  small  scale  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
cambersome  in  size.  Much  of  the  minor  details  have  been  omitted  to 
avoid  confusion,  giving  only  the  water-courses,  principal  mountain- 
peaks,  roads,  trails,  towns,  &c.  The  heights  of  all  the  more  important 
points  are  indicated  by  figures  placed  thereby. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL    EEPOET   OS  THE   SOUTHfiASTEES   Dl 

TEIOT. 


Bv  Franklin  Bboda, 

Auialarit  Topographer. 
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On  Jane  6, 1875,  we  left  Denver  on  our  summer's  joarney.  The  sprii 
faaO  Just  begun  on  the  plains,  and  the  grass  had  been  ap  some  time,  b 
the  ^iutry  chilliness  had  only  just  disappeared  from  the  air,  aod  t 
monntaiu-ranges  to  the  westward  were  still  covered  deep  in  snow.  Ni 
■withstandiug  all  these  facts,  the  grasshoppers  were  before  us,  and  aloi 
our  whole  march,  from  Denver  to  Huerfano  Park,  the  grass  had  be 
almost  completely  devoured.  Before  reaching  the  nearest  point  of  o 
work  we  had  to  march  about  ITO  miles  along  the  plains  in  a  soatbei 
direction.  The  nights  were  quite  cool,  but  the  days  were  very  hot,  an 
to  R^d  to  our  discomfort,  a  blustering  wind  blew  from  the  south  in  o 
faces,  raising  olouds  of  dust  from  the  load.  At  the  best  season  of  t 
year  -Lbese  plains  are  arid  and  desolate,  but  this  year  the  grassboppc 
made  their  apx>earance  especially  gloomy. 

Passing  through  Pueblo,  on  the  Arkansas,  we  continued  soothwa 
along  the  plains  to  the  east  of  G-reenhorn  lUonntain,  till  we  reached  t 
Huerfano.  Thence,  we  took  the  Fort  Garland  road  over  Sangre  ■ 
Oristo  Pass,  and  soon  again  found  ourselves  among  the  moantains,  wi 
timber,  and  grass,  and  cold  water  la  abundance.  After  our  long  ai 
dreary  ride,  we  fouud  ourselves  iu  a  fit  condition  to  appreciate  the 
great  luxuries  of  nature.  Our  first  regular  station  was  made  ou 
prominent  point  north  of-the  pass ;  the  first  three  had  been  made  aloi 
the  coarse  of  our  march.  The  region  in  the  vicinity  of  this  pass  is  o 
of  peculiar  interest,  as  well  for  its  botany  as  for  its  geology  and  tope 
raphy.  It  is  a  region  iu  which  special  volcanic  action  has  left  its  trac 
in  every  direction.  There  ar&  several  peaks  in  the  near  neighborho 
nhich  appear  more  like  giant  dikes  than  true  mountains.  Stations 
and  5  are  good  examples,  but  there  sre  many  more  exactly  similar  b 
less  imposing  masses  included  within  a  space  10  to  13  miles  squaj 
Each  is  entirety  separated  from  the  others,  yet  their  common  directi< 
show  them  to  be  closely  related  in  their  origin.  They  all  consist  of 
sharp  ridge-crest  extending  in  station  5  to  a  length  of  two  miles,  ai 
less  in  others,  with  the  side-slopes  very  steep  and  composed  of  too 
rock.  The  slides  commence  at  the  crest  and  extend  down  into  the  tii 
ber.  The  solid  rock  seldom  makes  its  appearance,  but  bluffs  may  be  se 
in  a  few  places.  The  apparent  elevation  of  these  jieaka  is  very  deceivin 
The  fact  that  the  side-slopes  are  in  nearly  all  cases  destitute  of  timbi 
make  these  mountains  appear  very  high,  although  the  summits  of  all 
them  are  much  below  the  snow -line.  As  Veta  Mountain  is  the  most  i 
markable  of  this  group  of  peaks,  and  yet  is  a  good  sample  of  the  clai 
a  more  detailed  description  of  it  may  be  of  interest.  Leaving  our  can 
on  the  north  slope  of  the  pass,  we  rode  southeastward  along  the  sn: 
wit.  During  the  morning,  a  very  strong  wind  blew  from  the  wa 
From  the  lay  of  the  country,  I  should  judge  that  this  pass  was  seldt 
tree  from  wind.  The  mass  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  north  of  Fort  Garlai 
aud  the  high  narrow  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  to  the  south  form  a  gre 
nmnel  facing  the  southwest. .  All  the  westerly  winds  that  cross  S 
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Lois  Valley  south  of  the  latitude  of  Sierra  Blanca  are  caaght  by  this 
funnel  and  a  ^eat  part  of  them  forced  through  the  pass.  In  the  begin- 
sing  of  oar  climb  of  station  5  we  found  evidence  of  this  in  a  peculiar 
gap  cat  throagh  the  crest  of  the  mountain- ridge.  It  is  a  narrow  gate- 
way probably  not  over  100  feet  in  width,  while  the  walls  on  either  hand 
rise  an  equal  distance  vertically.  The  west  slope  was  very  steep,  but 
the  east  was  the  same  as  the  general  slope  of  the  mountain,  and  was 
covered  with  low  pines.  The  trees  that  reached  to  the  crest  were 
dwarfed  down  and  planed  off  as  smoothly  as  if  it  had  been  done  with 
shears.  The  west  side  presented  a  bare  face  of  fine  loose  rock  without 
veffetation.  There  is  no  doubt  bat  that  this  whole  gap  has  been  grad- 
ually worn  through  the  mountain  by  the  west  winds.  Being  near  the 
center  of  the  depression  in  the  range  which  forms  the  pass,  it  gets  the 
most  concentrated  part  of  the  mass  of  air  passing  through  the  great 
fuDnel  above  described.  Of  course  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
work  has  been  performed  by  drifting  snow  and  beating  rains  ^  but  that 
the  wind,  nnaided  by  other  elements,  has  at  times  done  great  execution 
here  cannot  be  doubted.  Climbing  up  through  the  gateway  we  ascended 
the  ridge  south  of  it,  and  this,  after  a  long  walk,  brought  us  to  the 
summit  of  the  moantain.  On  the  eost  side  a  deep  ca&on  is  formed 
between  this  and  a  somewhat  similar  mass  about  three  miles  distant* 
This  drains  to  the  southeast  into  the  Gucharas  Biver.  The  moantain 
hag  a  general  trend  from  northwest  to  southeast,  being  nearly  straight. 
The  crest  is  very  sharp,  while  on  either  side  steep  slides  of  loose  rock 
extend  2,000  feet  down  to  the  timber.  The  only  trees  on  the  side-slopes 
of  the  moantain  are  a  few  pines  near  the  gap  through  the  ridge^  This 
peculiar  barrenness  of  vegetation  gives  to  the  peak  the  appearance  of 
great  height,  but  in  truth  the  summit  is  only  11,512  feet  above  the  sea, 
or  500  feet  below  the  true  timber-line.  Almost  all  the  related  knobs  to 
the  east  and  north  have  bare  crests  also,  although  the  highest  is  still 
lower  than  station  5.  The  ridge  of  this  station  is  nearly  2  miles  long, 
and  has  its  highest  point  a  little  southeast  of  the  middle.  From  here 
an  extensive  and  interesting  view  of  the  surrounding  country  is  ob- 
tained. The  fact  that  it  occupies  a  position  opposite  the  center  of  the 
pass  and  high  above  it,  makes  it  a  key-point  for  the  topography  around 
it.  To  the  south  the  headwaters  of  the  Gucharas  are  spread  out  before 
yoQ,  with  the  janction-points  and  important  bends  so  sharply  defined  as 
to  be  accnrately  sighted  with  the  instrument.  In  the  same  direction, 
bat  distant  about  16  miles,  the  two  Spanish  Peaks — notable  landmarks 
iu  this  region — stand  out  boldly  with  their  curious  system  of  radiating 
dikes  extending  many  miles  into  the  valley  of  the  Gucharas. 

Between  the  West  Spanish  Peak  and  the  main  range  there  are  some 
hogbacks,  so  sharp  and  so  con  tin  nous  that  from  a  distance  they  would 
certainly  be  taken  for  dikes  also,  but  a  closer  inspection  reveals  their 
true  nature.  To  the  south  of  station  5  we  see  Trinchara  Peak,  distant 
about  20  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  as  we  are  looking  in  the  direction  of 
the  range,  most  of  the  high  mountains  near  it  are  hidden.  To  the  south- 
west we  can  look  over  the  depression  in  the  range,  and  get  a  view  of 
the  southern  part  of  San  Luis  Valley.  To  the  right  of  this  we  see  the 
great  mass  of  the  Sierra  Blanca,  with  the  bare  smooth  crest  of  '^  Old 
Baldy  ^  in  the  front.  Korth  of  us,  and  about  30  miles  distant,  we  could 
see  the  depression  of  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  with  the  Wet  Mountains 
east  of  it,  culminating  in  .the  bald  summit  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountain. 
To  the  east  these  mountains  fall  very  abruptly  to  the  level  of  the  great 
plains.    About  one  hundred  degrees  of  the  horizon  east  of  us,  extending 
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from  Greenhorn  Mountain  aronnd  to  East  Spanish  Peak,  is  taken  np  bj 
the  plains. 

The  general  coarse  of  the  Huerfano  is  traceable  by  its  low  b1af& 
almost  to  its  junction  with  the  Arkansas  Eiver.  The  curious  little  vol- 
canic cone  east  of  Saint  Marj^'s  forms  quite  a  prominent  landmark  ia 
the  course  of  the  river.  Several  other  cones,  much  resembling  it  ii 
appearance,  are  to  be  seen  east  of  station  5  and  north  of  the  Spanidi, 
Peaks. 

Leaving  the  peak,  we  traveled  down  the  west  slope  of  the  pass  ani 
found  camp  on  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Greek.  The  vicinity  of  this  paai, 
is  one  of  special  interest,  and  a  description  of  it  may  be  necessary.  Tbfl 
pass  proper  is  a  double  one ;  the  road  over  the  northern  branch  leads' 
to  the  northeast  down  a  small  stream  to  Badito,  while  that  over  tht^ 
other  leads  down  the  Gucharas  to  La  Veta.  The  north  pass  is  called 
the  Sangre  de  Gristo,  the  south  Yeta.  The  height  of  the  former  is  9,454 
feet,  while  the  latter  is  9,300  feet.  It  is  by  way  of  this  latter  pass  that* 
the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  liailroad  is  to  be  extended  to  San  Lott 
Valley.  All  heavily-loaded  teams  going  west  must  take  the  Gucharas: 
route,  as  it  oflPers  a  very  even  and  gentle  grade,  but  the  distance  is  sev-" 
eral  miles  greater.  On  the  west  side  of  the  summit  the  two  roads  nnite 
and  follow  down  Sangre  de  Gristo  Greek  with  a  gentle  grade  to  Saft 
-Luis  Valley. 

Turning  up  a  branch  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  on  the  north  side,  we, 
made  station  6,  on  a  peak  just  above  the  timber-line.    We  found  some  min- 
ers at  work  along  the  stream,  on  placer-claims,  but  they  seemed  to  be  do* 
ing  poorly,  as  the  gold  was  very  scarce.    Beturning  again  to  the  maia 
stream,  we  marched  to  Fort  Garland,  making  station  7  on  a  low  poini 
near  the  creek.    The  next  station  to  be  made  was  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  Sierra  Blanca.    We  had  seen  this  mountain  mass  from  all  sideS| 
and  nowhere  did  we  see  any  easy  way  to  the  summit.    The  center  peak 
was  buttressed  on  all  sides  by  secondary  peaks,  over  which  we  would 
have  to  climb  to  reach  it.    After  camping  high  up  on  Ute  Greek,  north 
of  the  fort,  we  started  on  the  morning  of  June  19  to  make  the  ascent. 
Knowing  what  was  before  us,  we  took  an  early  start,  leaving  camp  at 
half  past  five  in  the  morning.    Following  up  a  ridge  on  the  south  slope . 
of  the  mountain,  we  were  compelled  to  tear  our  way  through  thick, 
quaking  aspen  over  very  rocky  ground.    But,  taken  altogether,  this  ] 
part  of  the  climb  was  no  more  dilficult  than  usuaL    We  succeeded  ia  i 
riding  as  high  as  the  timber-line,  where  we  left  our  mules.    From  this  | 
point,  taking  our  books  and  instruments,  we  traveled  the  remainder  <^ 
the  distance  on  foot.    Glimbing  upward  about  2,000  feet  over  the  loose 
rocks,  and  crossing  over  a  low  peak  by  the  way,  we  reached  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  high  secondary  peak  which  appears  so  prominent  when 
viewed  from  Fort  Garland.    From  here  the  fort  was  distinctly  visible, 
although  it  was  nine  miles  and  a  half  distant  in  a  straight  line,  and 
5,670  feet  below  us.    From  this  point  we  had  for  the  first  time  a  clear 
and  distinct  view  of  the  difficulties  before  us.    Extending  across  from 
us  to  the  main  peak  was  a  narrow,  sharp  ridge,  one  and  a  half  miles  in 
length,  cut  across  in  many  places  by  deep  notches.    Even  in  these  mount- 
ains, so  characteristic  for  their  ruggedness,  this  ridge  was  a  wonder  of 
narrowness  and  sharpness.  On  either  side  of  it  was  a  great  amphitheater, 
1,500  to  2,000  feet  in  depth,  the  one  on  our  left  draining  out  to  the  south- 
west through  a  narrow  gorge,  while  that  on  the  right  drained  into  Ute 
Greek  through  a  much  larger  gap.    Each  was  about  one  mile  in  diame- 
ter, each  contained  many  great  banks  of  snow.    The  one  on  the  west 
was  most  perfect  in  form,  and  was  more  nearly  surrounded  by  great 
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precipices,  but  that  on  the  east  side  contained  by  far  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  snow. 

Passing  from  the  secondary  peak  toward  the  main  snmmit,  there  was 
a  fall  of  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  sharp  ridge,  which  continued  for 
some  diBtance  very  irregular  but  approximately  level,  after  which  it  be- 
'gan  to  rise  gradually.  But  in  the  details  it  wa8  so  uneven  that  we  were 
leoDtinaally  going  up  and  going  down  without  any  level  parts  or  regu- 
lar slopes.  On  the  east  side  the  ridge  was  bordered  by  great  precipices 
'nany  bandreds  of  feet  in  height,  ending  below  in  rock  slides,  secondary 
predpices,  or  banks  of  snow.  In  some  places  the  bluff  must  have  been 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  down  and  nearly  vertical.  On  the  west  the  slope 
Iras  gentler,  but  still  so  steep  that,  excepting  in  a  few  places,  a  slip  of  the 
iAK>t  wonld  send  a  chill  through  you,  and  a  fall  meant  utter  destruction. 

These  facts  gave  us  little  opportunity  to  choose  our  way,  but  we  were 
iibreed  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  to  walk  erect  along  the  nar- 
rjow  crest,  which  generally  consisted  of  blocks  of  stone  set  edgewise 
and  cracked  through  and  through.    Almost  all  mountain-ridges  are  very 
narrow  io  some  places,  but  in  others  widen  out  considerably,  but  this 
was  all  narrow.    As  we  neared  the  peak  the  grade  visibly  increased,  and 
when  we  got  within  a  horizontal  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
sommit  we  were  confronted  by  a  very  steep  slope  of  cubical  blocks  of 
U  very  black  kind  of  rock.    Up  this  rise  of  a  few  hundred  feet  we 
dimbed  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  last  reached  the  summit  at  just  five 
miDotes  l>efore  12  o'clock,  having  been  six  hours  and  a  half  from  camp. 
In  that  time  we  had  traveled  more  than  ten  miles  horizontally  and 
I  C,400  feet  vertically.    From  the  summit  the  view  was  very  extensive. 
[  A  long  range  of  high  peaks  appeared,  extending  southward  from  Sangre 
I  de  Gristo  Pass  far  into  New  Mexico,  till  they  were  lost  below  the  horizon. 
The  whole  southern  portion  of  San  Luis  Valley  was  laid  out  beneath 
OS,  with  its   many  little  plateau-peaks  massed  together  near  the  Hio 
Grande,  while  not  far  from  its  lower  end  two  great  volcanic  domes  of 
[very  oval  profile  stood  nearly  opposite  on  each  side  of  the  valley.    In 
the  far  west  the  main  range  was  clearly  visible,  with  its  high  plateaus 
covered  with  masses  of  snow.    From  one  point  near  the  head  of  the 
Alamosa,  great  volumes  of  smoke  issued  forth  and  extended  in  a  low 
streak  eastward  across  the  valley,  and  at  certain  times  in  the  day 
i  reached  beyond  Fort  Garland,  a  distance  of  70  miles.    We  afterward 
lound  it  to  be  the  result  of  a  fire  in  the  Alamosa  Canon,  near  the  Sum- 
nit  miniDg-district.    The  Bio  Grande  had  overflowed  its  banks  during^ 
tlie  spring  thaw,  and  the.  water  still  covered  many  miles  of  the  level  val- 
ley.   The  valley  itself  spread  out,  an  area  of  nearly  4,000  square  miles, 
apparently  as  level  as  the  ocean,  but  the  whole  of  it  appeared  quite  as 
mach  like  a  desert  as  any  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

'  For  a  time  we  may  survey  the  horizon  and  wonder  what  further  mys- 
teries dame  Nature  has  hidden  beneath  the  veil,  but  we  cannot  do' so 
long,  for  of  all  the  grand  and  rugged  scenery  which  in  these  mountains 
baa  been  presented  to  our  eyes^  nothing  can  surpass,  either  in  rugged- 
iiess  or  in  grandeur,  the  little  piece  of  country  immediately  about  us.  If 
we  seek  for  grandeur,  where  can  we  find  a  greater  or  more  precipitous 
descent  than  the  north  face  of  the  peak,  where  a  stone  thrown  out  into 
space  will  fall  half  a  mile  without  striking  T  The  great  precipice  of 
Uiioompahgre  Mountain  is  more  imposing,  because  it  stands  above  all 
its  surroundings,  but  its  height  is  only  a  thousand  feet.  If  we  look  for 
Rrandeur  in  mountain  form,  what  is  more  grand  than  the  great  mount- 
ain ander  our  feet  f    Nor  are  snow  and  frozen  lakes  at  all  wanting  to 
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give  luster  or  add  sublimity  to  tbe  scene  which  the  God  of  natare  I 
laid  before  as. 

Not  leas  than  six  greiit  peaks  are  arranged  abont  dh  as  a  center, ; 
there  is  no  confusion.  At  least  three  are  connected  with  the  main  ( 
by  ridges  similar  to  the  one  by  which  we  came  up.  On  the  east  b 
Old  Butdy,  with  its  bare  conical  summit,  the  most  distinct  of  all  i 
subordinate  ppaks,  connects  across  to  our  present  position  throng' 
muCli  lower  gap  tban  any  of  the  others,  but  for  a  short  distance  betwi 
the  gap  and  the  main  i>esk  the  grade  is  almost  precipitous.  From  bo 
of  the  subpealiH  secondary  ndges  lead  to  other  peaks  beyond.  One  ii 
to  the  southwest  of  us  is  the  highest  of  the  secondary  peaks.  It 
connected  with  tbe  main  snmmit  by  a  ridge  as  high  or  higher  than  tl 
we  have  already  descri|}ed,  but  so  rough  as  to  be  perfectly  impassa 
to  man.  The  east  face  of  the  peak  is  one  immense  wall  of  rock,  tO' 
than  a  thousand  feet  high,  so  steep  npd  rugged  that  snow  can  nowh 
find  a  n'sting-place  till  it  reaches  the  bottoih  of  the  amphitheater, 
the  southwest  a  riilge  leads  down  from  the  peak  to  the  timtier,  bnt  t 
is  apparently  inaccessible  also. 

Norlhwest  of  us  are  several  peaks  quite  as  high  and  rngged  as  tfa 
neighbors,  having  a  scraggy  ridge  connecting  with  tbe  main  peak  as 
Ibe  other  cases.  Among  the  quartzite  mountains  of  tbe  San  Jg 
Range  we  had  seen  peaks,  quite  us  rngged  as  these  and  nearly  as  hij 
massed  together  in  great  numbers,  but  the  one  thing  lacking  was  nni 
They  weie  indeed  giants,  but  lacking  the  subordination  of  the  parts 
a  distinct  head  ;  we  saw  nothing  bnt  confusion.  The  Sierra  Blanca, 
the  contrary,  is  a  family  of  giants,  and  when  yon  stand  on  the  cen 
peak  you  can  look  over  all  the  others.  All  the  secondary  peaks  are  c 
tinctly  subordinate  to  this  primary  one.  The  highest  of  the  other 
several  hundred  feet  below  it.  When  we  first  set  foot  on  the  snmi 
we  were  struck  by  this  fact,  for  snch  a  beautiful  subordination  or  pa 
we  had  not  before  seen  anywhere  among  the  mountains  of  Colora 
Southeast  of  ns  lay  one  of  the  great  amphitheaters,  which  was  aim 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  while  many  little  frozen  lakes  extended  t 
level  more  than  2,000  feet  below  us,  notwithstanding  this  was  a  clear  a 
beautiful  day  on  tbe  19th  of  June,  and  high  up  above  where  we  stood  I 
sun  seemed  to  give  outa  fair  modicum  of  heat.  The  steep,  rocky  wall 
the  south  side  ofthe  great  cavity  was  marked  with  many  long  and  euri< 
.  streaks  of  snow,  which,  accommodating  themselves  to  rough  ledges  a 
crevasses  of  the  rock, formedagreat  variety  of  figures,  yet  allreaching  I 
fingers  down  toward  the  frozen  lakes  and  fields  of  snow  in  the  bott 
of  the  basin.  So  high  above  them  rose  the  walls  of  rock  that  the  lal 
were  nearly  all  day  in  the  shadow. 

The  Rummit  of  the  mountain  wari  a  model  one,  abont  10  feet  id  wid 
and  covered  with  finely-broken  rock  of  a  very  hard,  dark  variety.  1 
only  relics  of  former  visitants  consisted  of  a  cnrions  circular  excavati 
C  to  8  feet  across,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  loose  rock  I  to  2  feet  hi] 
which  must  have  beeu  tbe  work  of  an  Indian ;  but  how  an  Indian  coi 
have  climbed  up  there  I  cannot  imagine.  But  why  he  did  it  is  still  li 
explicable.  It  would  be  useless  as  a  lookout,  since  it  is  7,000  feet  abc 
the  base  and  nearly  10  miles  distant  from  the  nearest  point  ofthe  v 
ley.  Itconid  not  have  been  used  in  hunting  game,  since,  with  the  exo 
tion  of  a  rock-dog,  we  saw  no  evidence  to  show  that  either  sheep  or  b« 
had  ever  visited  the  place.  The  latter  animal  often  scratches  a  bed  in  t 
rocks  on  the  high  peaks,  bnt  the  excavation  here  was  too  targe  and  n 
olar  to  have  been  his  work.  In  the  center  of  the  circle  was  a  wellhu 
monnmeut  of  loose  stones  abont  5  feet  high,  in  which  we  found  a  print 
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form,  oil  the  back  of  which  a  shor£  note  was  written  in  pencil  and  mgned 
J.  T.  (J.  Thompson).  Jn  tbis^  Mr.  Thompson  says  that,  excepting  the 
lodian  relic,  he  had  found  no  evidence  of  the  peak  having  been  pre- 
Tioasly  visited.  I  nnderstand  that  he  staid  all  night  alone  on  the  sum* 
mit,  which  mnsthave  been  a  strange  experience. 

Having  occopied  three  hours  in  work  on  the  peak,  we  started  for 
camp.  On  the  way  we  made  station  9,  on  the  soathern  knob.  We 
reached  camp  at  9  p.  m.  The  ascent  occujiied  six  hours  and  twenty- 
five  minotes,  and  the  descent  six  hours  and  five  minutes,  ^he  differ- 
ence of  level  between, the  summit  of  the  mountain  and  the  foot  of  the 
flagstaff  in  Fort  Garland  was  very  carefully  determined  by  direct  fore- 
aodback  sights  between  the  two  points,  checked  by  sights  from  each 
point  to  secondary  points  in  the  vicinity.*  The  difference  of  Icvq)  as 
calculated  is  G,467  feet,  and  our  determination  of  Fort  Garland  is  7,997 
feet  above  sea-level,  which  gives  the  absolute  height  of  the  peak  at 
14,464  feet  above  the  sea.  Our  height  of  Garland  is  from  a  number  of 
barometric  observations. 

From  Fort  Garland  we  took  our  course  westward  across  San  Luis 
Valley  toward  Del  Norte.  From  the  fort  there  is  about  30  miles  of 
desert  entirely  devoid  of  water,  except  at  two  points,  one  about  seven 
Diites  oat,  where  there  is  a  cattle-ranch,  but  the  water  here  is  poor. 
About  an  equal  distance  from  the  Bio  Grande  on  the  same  road  is  a 
boose  and  a  fine  spring  of  pure  water. 

Marching  op  the  Rio  Grande  we  reached  Del  Norte  on  June  22, 
After  making  a  number  of  stations  on  the  volcanic  buttes  and  high 
plateaus  north  of  the  town  to  fill  in  an  unfinished  piece  of  the  work  of 
1873  and  1874,  we  came  back  and  traveled  southward  toward  the  Sum- 
mit mining-district.  Taking  the  new  wagon-road,  we  soon  attained  a 
considerable  elevation  above  the  plain,  which  gave  us  relief  from  the 
heat  that  had  been  so  oppressive  on  the  lowlands.  The  road  takes  no 
roundabont  course  up  canons  and  byways  to  avoid  grades,  but  takes 
its  course  for  the  highest  point  in  sight,  and  passes  directly  over  the 
raramit  of  a  dome-shaped  peak  13,176  feet  above  sea-level.  From  the 
road  almost  the  whole  of  San  Luis  Valley  is  visible,  with  the  great 
ranges  east  of  it  spread  along  the  horizon.  The  mountains  north  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  many  peaks  west  and  south  of  this  are  to  be  seen, 
making  the  view  quite  an  extensive  one.  Many  points  80  to  90  miles 
away  are  visible.  The  roa;(  passes  along  near  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
OD  the  east  side  of  the  peak,  where  a  large  bank  of  perpetual  snow  is 
to  be  seen,  several  hundred  feet  below.  The  bank  has  eaten  a  large 
cavity  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  road  is  very  steep  in  many 
places,  and  for  over  10  miles  it  remains  above  timber-line.  It  was 
expc^cted  to  have  it  soon  ready  to  bring  castings  dver  it  lor  the  mining- 
machinery  in  the  district.  The  great  height  will  make  the  road  impass- 
able for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  while  even  in  summer  the  boggy 
nature  of  the  soil  will  be  very  troublesome.  From  the  road  we  got  a 
good  view  of  the  Alamosa  Canon  to  the  south,  and  a  rugged  place  it 
appeared.  In  a  very  rough  part  of  the  deep  canon  near  the  mines  a 
great  fire  was  raging  among  the  spruce  trees ;  from  this  the  smoke 
rolled  up  in  enormous  masses  so  dense  it  almost  seemed  it  could  be  cut. 
Occasional  glimpses  of  the  fire  beneath,  revealed  to  us  through  gaps  in 
the  column  of  smoke,  gave  us  some  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  heat 
generated  by  the  combustion  of  the  forest.  The  depth  and  ruggedness 
of  the  caiion,  with  the  dense  rolls  of  smoke  boiling  forth,  and  occa- 
siooally  illuminated  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire  whenever  a  gap  opened  to 
view  the  burning  element  below,  all  taken  together  made  the  scene  a 
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Riiggestive  one.  Bat  tbis  smoke  IinQ  becD  tronblesome  to  as,  as 
obscured  tbe  view  of  all  diNtaot  points,  and  at  titues  even  the  at 
objects  n'cre  lost  to  sigbt.  We  were  daily  expecting  the  satDtaer  rai 
to  eoiumence,  \rbieb  would  e<>ou  exliiiguinb  all  tbe  fires.  On  Juue 
ve  campetl  at  tbe  mines,  and  altbout;b  it  was  considerably  below  titob 
line,  .Tfe  found  some  snow  still  lying  about,  but  it  was  fast  melting  aw; 
All  the  bigb  plateaus  west  and  south  of  us  were  covered  thick  wi 
snow-banks,  so  that  the  nights  were  very  cold;  still  we  found  t 
mosquitoes  so  numerous  that  we  could  scarcely  work  for  (hem;  th 
were  everywhere  in  great  numbers,  except  oo  the  high  sharp  peal 
where  there  was  wind  enough  to  blow  them  away. 

Id  this  region  we  made  stations  17,  IS.  and  19,  all  above  the  timh 
line..  The  latter  has  been  named  Summit  Peak.  On  some  of  these  poii 
we  were  troubled  by  electricity,  but  not  neriously. 

From  this  place  ve  moved  northward  and  westward,  to  the  be: 
waters  of  the  South  Fork  of  the  Itio  Grande.  From  some  of  tbe  pea 
near  the  continental  divide  we  obtained  distant  views  of  the  Sun  Ju 
Giver.  After  following  tbe  divide  in  a  westerly  direction,  accompaui 
by  the  pack-train,  we  turued  to  the  right  and  descended  into  thecauon 
a  small  branch  ot  the  South  Fork  and  made  camp.  During  our  hi 
ride  we  were  enabled  to  see  tbe  courses  of  many  neighboring  streau 
To  the  south  and  southwest  Ihei-e  is  the  most  abrupt  descent,  being 
many  places  made  np  of  a  succession  of  bluffs.  From  Summit  Pe 
northward  and  westward  these  bias's  ittain  great  dimensions,  and  n 
weathered  into  a  wonderful  variety  of  forms. 

The  eastern  branches  of  the  South  Fork  run  through  rough  caQoi 
composed  of  steep  timbered  slopes,  extending  many  hundred  feet  abo 
the  stream  bed,  terminating  above  in  bluffs,  which  are  the  edges 
plateaus  coiitaiued  between  the  water  courses.  These  have  once  form 
a  coutinuous  flow  of  lava  several  hundred  feet  thick  aud  many  miles 
area.  The  I'ollowing  day  (July  1)  we  left  the  tniin  to  move  a  few  mil 
down  Rtream  while  we  climbed  nguiu  up  to  the  divide,  tbis  time  a  liti 
farther  west  than  we  had  been  before.  On  our  way  we  found  a  gre 
deal  of  snow  still  remaiuiagin  the  forest  far  below  the  timber  line.  Tl 
made  tbe  soil  very  miry  and  difficult  to  ]^>ass  over. 

Making  stations  21  aud  22,  near  the  divide,  we  started  for  camp,  ai 
foui|d  a  very  good  ludiau-trail  leading  nearly  in  the  direction  we  want 
to  go.  We  irere  thus  enabled  to  avoid  much  thick  timlier  and  mai 
swaiupy  places.  This  trail  is  the  most  direct  route  from  Del  Norte 
the  Rio  San  Juan.  As  far  as  we  traveled  over  it  it  was  good,  but  it 
probably  very  steep  on  the  south  side  of  the  pass,  as  the  mountains  h 
very  abruptly  to  the  valtey  of  the  San  Juan.  We  found  camp  locate 
near  the  junction  of  two  creeks,  one  of  which  we  had  camped  on  tl 
night  previous,  and  the  other  came  in  from  the  southwest.  Near  tbe 
junction  both  streams  cut  deep,  narrow  chauneN  through  the  rock 
The  bed  is  in  most  cases  very  narrow  and  the  current  very  swift.  Tl 
main  stream  retains  this  characteristic  for  many  miles  of  its  cours 
The  nest  day  we  traveled  down-stream.  Here  and  there  we  found  tl 
remains  of  an  estinct  Indian-trail,  but  it  was  too  dim  to  be  followe 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  there  ever  was  any  Indian  travel  up  an 
down  the  caQoD.  Jt  is  probable  that  Indiana  reached  the  head  waters' 
tbe  xtream  from  tbe  San  Juan'  and  Del  Norte  sides,  in  which  case  tl 
old  trail  might  have  been  used  for  hunting  only.  Except  in  a  few  sma 
breaks,  the  box  caQou  was  very  continuous,  and  we  had  to  travel  aluti 
the  side  of  tbe  ridge  near  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 

Wishing  to  make  a  station  on  a  bigb  bare  plateau  west  of  the  streai: 
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ire  had  great  difficalty  in  Anding  a  break  in  the  bluffs  throngh  which  we 
might  descend  to  the  stream.  After  a  time  we  succeeded  in  finding  a 
narrow  gap  filled  with  loose  rock,  in  which  was  growing  a  few  pines  and 
shmbs.  The  slope  was  very  steep,  but  as  far  as  the  fine  loose  rock  con- 
tinned  we  could  slide  our  mules  well  enough,  but  near  the  lower  end  the 
rocks  were  very  large  and  sharp,  but  with  some  difficulty  we  reached 
the  bottom  without  sustaining  any  injury  to  our  animals.  The  depth  of 
the  canon  here  is  about  700  feet.  The  stream-bed  was  filled  with  large 
bowlders,  among  which  the  waters  rushed  with  impetuous  velocity.  The 
»pace  between  the  stream  and  the  walls  on  either  side  was  very  narrow, 
scarcely  affording  room  for  us  and  our  three  mules  to  stand  while  looking 
for  a  place  to  cross.  The  creek  probably  did  not  exceed  thirty  feet  iu 
breadth  and  only  a  few  feet  deep,  but  the  crossing  was  still  a  dangerous 
nndertakiug,  on  account  of  the  swiftness  of  the  current  and  the  fact  that 
It  was  bordered  by  a  thick  growth  of  willows  and  other  trees,  making 
both  the  ingress  and  egress  difficult.  Passing  over  iu  safety,  we  came 
to  a  little  level  spac^  beside  the  water,  then  another  steep  slide  leading 
npto  the  top  of  the  bluffs.  This  was  higher  than  the  preceding,  and 
qnite  as  difficult.  Above  we  came  into  thick  timber,  whence  we  ascended 
Meep  slopes,  with  fallen  trees  across  our  path,  other  but  lower  bluffs, 
then  went  down  into  a  depression,  in  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  lake, 
sarronnded  on  all  sides  by  dense  timber.  It  looked  as  if  this  little  body 
of  vater  bad  been  studiously  hid  from  the  eye  of  man,  and  whether  a 
vbite  man  will  ever  again  see  it  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do  know  that  it 
eannot'be  seen  from  any  peak  or  pinnacle,  rock  or  crag,  in  the  vicinity. 
It  caunot  be  seen  till  the  traveler  comes  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
It  It  is  guarded  by  such  barriers  of  horrible  bluffs  and  caiions,  fallen 
timber  and  swamps,  that  I  hope  never  again  to  break  into  this  most 
fiecret  sanctuary  of  nature.  From  this  lake  we  followed  up  a  ridge  for 
afew  miles,  when  we  emerged  from  the  timber  upon  a  high  plateau  above 
the  snow-line,  covered  with  a  short  growth  of  grass  whenever  it  was  not 
too  rocky,  and  in  some  places  with  low  willows  two  to  four  feet  high. 
»%veral  high  peaks  appeared  to  the  south,  but  the  highest  peak  near 
vsis  situated  about  seven  miles  to  the  west  of  ns.  On  this  plateau,'Of 
station  23,  we  saw  a  small  band  of  elk;  and  from  what  we. have  seen 
at  one  time  and  another,  I  should  judge  that  almost  all  the  elk  in  the 
region  sonth  of  the  Bio  Grande  have  resorted  to  these  plateaus  for  safety, 
and  from  the  ruggeduess  of  the  country  it  is  probable  that  they  are 
i^ldoni  disturbed  in  their  retirement.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of 
the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  game,  and  especially  elk,  have  always  been 
vtry  scarce  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Keturning  to,  the  South  Fork 
l>y  Ibe  way  we  came  up  in  the  morning,  we  again  crossed  the  caiion  and 
came  upon  the  tracks  of  the  pack-mnles,  which  soon  lead  us  to  camp, 
vbich  we  found  on  the  top  of  the  bluffs  near  a  stream  which  enters  from 
ibeeast.  Near  camp  a  sandstone  point  extended  out  over  the  main 
canon.  From  here  the  stream  could  be  seen  far  below,  with  the  walls 
of  rock  rising  700  to  800  feet  on  either  side.  All  this  has  been  cut  out 
by  the  creek,  thus  giving  one  some  idea  of  the  power  of  erosion  of  even 
a  small  stream  when  it  is  permitted  to  work  ceaselessly  throngh  the 
ages.  Standing  upon  this  rocky  promontory,  the  noise  of  the  stream 
came  up  to  us  as  it  boiled  and  surged  through  its  rocky  bed. 

From  this  camp  we  continued  on  our  course  toward  the  Bio  Grande. 
At  first  we  found  the  trail  quite  difficult,  but  before  long  the  bluffs 
began  to  decrease  in  height  and  a  narrow  valley  to  appear  between  the 
^alls.  Along  the  latter  we  rode  without  trouble,  and  soon  found  our- 
selves in  an  old  wagon-road.    Soon  the  bluffs  disappeared  and  were 
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exchanged  for  timbertd  slopes  and  ridges,  the  air  felt  warmer  as 
reached  a  lower  level,  and  the  valley  was  coveied  with  sCHttering  yell 
pine.  This  8i>ecie8  never  grows  above  a  certain  line,  which  may 
given  roughly  at.  9,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  never  grows  in  th 
forests,  but  iu  groves  of  scuttering  trees.  The  individual  trees  attai 
height  of  from  70  to  100  feet,  and  a.  diameter  at  the  ground  of  2  to  -l  f< 
in  our  ride  down  the  stream  we  passed  a  sawmill  in  a  grove  of  th 
same  pinett,  near  tlie  head  of  the  little  valley.  We  made  camp  on 
Itio  Grande  a  lew  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  South  Fork.  Follow 
up  th<.'  narrow  barren  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  foarlb  of  J 
we  made  station  25  near  Wagon- Wheel  Gap,  jaut  above  the  toll-boi 
The  region  of  this  gap  is  very  curious  on  accoant  of  its  great  bare  blu 
The  gap  itself  is  composedof  a  portion  of  the  river-bottom,  probably 
feet  wide  and  a  lew  hundred  yards  long,  with  a  detached  wall  on 
west  and  the  bluff  edge  of  a  high  but  smitll  plateaa  on  the  ej 
The  wall  on  the  west  is  about  300  I'eet  b^h,  while  the  height  of  that 
the  east  is  6U0  or  700.  The  plateau  has  probably  at  some  time  be^n  c 
tinuous  where  the  gap  now  is,  aird  the  river  must  have  |)as»ecl  tbroi 
a  low  place  a  few  hundred  yards  southwest  from  the  gap,  Tbedetaci 
table  ou  the  west  or  south  side  of  the  stream  has  been  osed  by 
Indians  to  guard  the  passage  up  the  liver.  Many  Httle  walls  of  lo 
rock,  to  shoot  over,  line  tlie  whole  length  of  the  bluff.  The  wondei 
adaptation  of  the  gap  for  defense  against  intruders  must  have  been 
ticed  by  every  observant  person  who  has  passed  tbrough  it.  H 
almoist,  if  not  altogether,  im|)Ossible  to  get  up  the  river  except  Ihrot 
this  narrow  defile,  which  affords  a  roadway  not  more  than  50  to 
feet  in  width.  It  is  supposed  that  tbe  fortifications  have  Iteea  built 
the  Utes,  who  held  tbe  mountains  in  their  wars  with  the  Ari^puboes  t 
Gbeyennes  of  tbe  plains. 

The  plateau  on  the  east  side  is  far  from  li»ve),  but  dips  toward 
northwest.  The  bluS's  continue  eastwanl  from  the  gap,  Ibllowing 
course  of  the  stream  till  opposite  the  tollhouse,  where  tbey  attaiu  tl 
greatest  elevation.  The  walls  here  have  a  height  of  about  1,900  f< 
nearly  perpendicular.  On  the  highest  point  we  made  station  2.>,  rid 
up  to  it  from  the  north  tiide.  These  high  bluffs,  being  of  a  dnil  g 
color  and  presenting  little  variety  of  form,  may  be  imposing,  but 
very  far  from  picturesque.  In  making  the  station  we  were  treated  t 
cold  drenching  ruin,  accompanied  by  hail  and  sleet.  Opposite  u> 
station  to  the  south  a  stream,  called  Hot  Spring  Creek,  joined  tbe  m 
river.  Near  the  mouth  of  this  creek  we  camped.  A  little  op  stre 
from  camp  were  some  large  hot  sulphur-springs,  with  a  tem|>erat 
ranging  from  120°  to  130°  Fahrenheit,  but  the  great  quantities  of  i 
phur  and  soda  contained  in  them  made  the  water  appear  to  be  boili 
A  numberof  invalids  were  in  attendance.  The  morning  of  July  6 
moved  upthe  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the  way  crossed  over  to  the  do 
side  of  the  river  and  made  station  20  on  a  high  peak,  in  the  group  so 
of  Los  Pinos,  on  which  station  33  of  1873  and  station  2  of  1874  w 
located.  From  tliia  point  we  had  quite  an  extensive  yiew  of  the  plate 
system  which  extends  southward  from  this  mass.  While  at  work  on 
summit,  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  we  had  the  novel  experience  o 
snow-storm  on  the  5tb  of  July,  which  is  a  rarity  even  in  this  regioi 
storms  and  cold.  When  we  left,  the  snow  covered  the  peak,  bat 
deep  enough  to  be  much  in  the  way.  After  camping  on  the  river  ab 
five  miles  above  the  gap,  we  again  moved  up  stream,  making  station 
on  a  hill  south  of  Bristol  Head.  Crossing  the  river  we  struck  into 
range  south.     In  this  vicinity  the  Rio  Grande  bends  five  or  six  miles 
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the  Bouth  to  avoid  the  great  promontory  of  Bristol  Head.  Id  all  the 
fliit  places  along  the  river  the  marks  of  old  river-beds,  far  from  the 
present  position  of  the  stream,  show  that  the  river  has  often  shifted  its 
coarse,  and  is  even  now  changing  coniinually.  Later  in  the  season  we 
foond  large  bowlders  of  quartzite  which  had  been  brought  from  tbe  liead 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  deposited  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Antelope  Park 
dOO  feet  above  the  river.  These  are  now  over  40  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line  from  their  point  of  starting.  This,  however,  can  scarcely 
be  accoanted  for  by  supposing  the  stones  to  have  been  transported  by 
water.  These  transfers  mast  have  been  brought  about  by  glacial  or 
other  agencies. 

At  the  bend  in  the  river  south  of  Bristol  Head  two  large  creeks  enter 
from  tbe  mountains  south.  These  streams  are  nearly  equal  in  size,  and 
tbe  eastern  one  is  made  up  <»f  four  distinct  branches.  One  enters  near 
the  mouth  from  the  low  mountains  to  the  east.  This  runs  the  least 
amoant  of  water  of  any  of  the  branches,  as  it  does  not  drain  any  high 
country.  The  next  one  is  a  little  larger,  and  comes  in  from  the  west, 
and  drains  the  super-timber- line  plateau,  on  which  station  30  is  situated. 
The  next  tributary,  a  still  larger  one,  enters  Irom  the  east  and  drains 
much  of  the  high  region  east  of  station  23.  The  main  stream  heads 
west  of  station  28.  It  was  on  this,  about  four  or  five  miles  above  the- 
month  of  the  largest  tributary,  that  we  camped.  Eain  had  commenced 
falling  qaite  early  in  the  day,  and  now  it  was  coming  down  steadily. 
The  next  day  the  storm  continued,  and  the  next,  till  the  little  stream  of 
pure  moantain  water,  near  onr  camp,  was  changed  into  a  raging  muddy 
torrent,  perfectly  impassable  except  at  great  intervals.  Having  passed 
a  mile  or  two  below  camp  some  wonderful  natural  monuments,  we  took 
advantage  of  the  storm  to  climb  through  among  them  and  examine 
ihem.  The  number,  variety,  and  size  of  these  natural  carvings  were 
well  worth  the  study,  and  we  only  regretted  that  Mr.  Jackson  could  not 
be  there  to  photograph  them.  The  monuments  were  of  all  heights, 
blzeSy  and  shapes.  Many  were  300  to  400  feet  high,  with  a  thickness  at 
tbe  base  of  40  to  50  feet,  while  others  were  mere  pigmies.  All  were 
either  capped  with  large  stones  of  a  different  kind  from  the  mass  of 
the  Golomn  or  bore  marks  of  having  been  once  so  capped.  In  fact 
great  numbers  of  these  bard,  dark-colored  bowlders  lay  scattered  about 
hdow,  many  of  which  had  fallen  from  the  tops  of  columns.  In  some 
eases  we  noticed  rocks  of  a  dark  color,  and,  apparently,  very  hard, 
weighing  many  tons,  which  rested  on  a  pillar  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  when  the  top  of  the  column  sustaining  the  great  weight  had  no 
greater  diameter  than  one  foot.  Some  stones  resting  on  low  pedestals 
which  we  could  reach  were  balanced  so  delicately  that  a  touch  of  the 
hand  woald  move  them  and  a  push  would  throw  them  down,  although 
their  weight  was  very  considerable.  In  some  cases  a  second  short 
pedestal  rested  on  the  capping-stone,  while  this  again  was  capped  off 
.with  a  bowlder.  The  mass  of  the  column  were  compose<i  of  conglom- 
erate of  a  reddish  color,  made  up  of  gravel  cemented  together  very 
firmly.  The  capning  stones  were  of  an  entirely  different  kind  of  rock. 
If  yoo  consider  that  these  capstones  varied  in  size  from  a  few  pounds 
weight  to  20  tons  or  more,  and  that  the  columns  ranged  in  height  from  a 
few  feet  to  300  or  400  feet,  and  that  they  were  massed  together  so  thickly 
that  we  could  scarcely  find  our  way  among  them,  you  will  be  able  id 
form  some  conception  of  the  strange  scene  presented.  The  general  plan 
of  tbe  arrangement  was  this :  The  area  covered  was  probably  half  a 
mile  long  up  the  stream  and  several  hundred  yards  wide.  The  ridge  of 
which  these  formed  a  part  commences  at  station  28,  and  taking  a  gen- 
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eral  norlberly  conrae,  lies  for  the  first  four  miles  far  above  tbe  8ik 
line,  when  it  caliDinates  Id  a  high  red  peak  aod  then  plunges  Buddei 
down  to  the  timber,  whence  it  falls  quite  gradually  till  it  loses  itself 
the  level  of  the  valley  near  the  .junction  of  the  first  sTeam  from  I 
east,  ^'ow,  it  is  on  the  west  aide  of  this  ridge,  at  a  point  about  : 
miles  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  that  we  find  this  curious  group  of  mi 
uments.  The  mountain -rock  is  a  kind  of  conglomerate  of  eoaree  grav 
with  dark,  hard  bowlders  interspersed.  Buuning  out  from  the  rid 
and  at  right  angles  to  it  is  a  series  of  parallel  walls,  from  40  to  GO  fi 
thick  at  the  base  aud  300  to  50(t  feet  high  at  the  highest  poiti 
These  walls  are  from  100  to  20O  feet  apart,  iind  their  summit  lii 
join  tbe  ridge  at  tbe  crest.  The  spaces  between  the  walls  havi 
very  steep  slope,  so  that  the  heights  in  each  wall  range  from  a 
at  or  near  the  top  of  the  ridge  to  the  maximum  height  near  tbe  midi 
of  tbe  length  of  the  wall.  These  walls  are  wonderfnlly  regnlnr  as 
ihiukaess  aud  direction.  In  one  place  two  of  them,  each  over  400  f 
high,  inclose  a  space  completely,  except  at  the  lower  side,  both  bei 
perfectly  unbroken.  Many  monuments  with  their  capping-stoues  i 
from  the  top  of  these  walls.  In  some  of  the  spaces  between  walls  i 
high  lone  mounments.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  group  the  regular 
of  the  walls  seeais  to  disappear,  and  an  immense  number  of  lone  moi 
ments  take  their  place.  I  believe  this  part  to  have  more  wonder 
curiosities  than  the  southern  end,  bat  we  only  had  time  to  examin 
very  small  part  of  the  whole  group  near  the  edge,  aud  did  not  get  ii 
the  center  of  the  mass  at  all.  Several  of  the  walls  had  large  and  vi 
regular  arches  worn  through  them.  I<'rom  some  views  these  arc! 
appear  as  perfect  in  form  and  proportion  as  if  built  b.v  the  hand  o 
masou.  I  succeeded  by  climbing  along  the  wall  on  a  very  narrow  let 
to  get  into  one  of  these,  and  found  it  remarkably  perfect  on  a  near  vi 
also.  It  was  about  50  feet  span,  with  an  altitude  of  20  to  3U  feet,  I 
base  being  somewhat  uneven,  aud  the  wall  about  40  feet  thick.  T 
woQld  seem  to  be  a  pretty  large  arch,  but  looking  at  it  from  the  onts 
it  is  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  size  of  the  massive  waits  throo 
which  it  forms  a  gate- way.  This  arch  was  situated  about  100  feet  abt 
the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  about  200  below  the  summit.  Looking  onto 
on  either  side  you  could  see  an  inclosure  formed  by  the  walls  on  the  sid 
The  illustration  is  from  a  drawing  made  under  the  arch  of  a  column 
tween  it  and  tbe  next  wall  to  the  north.  (See  Plate  L.)  This  is  nearly ; 
feet  in  height.  The  wall  iu  the  background  was  nearly  600  feet  high 
tho  highest  point.  It  was  surmounted  by  a  number  of  monnments 
many  diCTerent  sizes,  which,  with  their  cap-stones,  might  well  be  liker 
to  seniiuels  keeping  guard  on  the  walls  of  a  great  city.  These  i 
sentinels  iu  more  senses  than  one — sentinels  guarding  from  profs 
eyes  the  holy  secrets  of  nature — for  tbe  stones  which  they  bear  up 
their  shoulders,  far  over  the  traveler's  head,  carry  a  menace  not 
remain  unheeded.  They  resemble  human  sentinels  in  another  aei 
also,  for  they  possess  that  characteristic  so  rarely  found  in  inorgai 
nature,  a  very  definite  term  of  existence.  The  hard  bowlder  incrosl 
in  tbe  walls  has  all  the  softer  material  aroand  it  worn  away  by  I 
storms,  aud  it,  in  turn,  protects  from  tbe  weather  the  column  of  a 
glomerate  vertically  under  it.  Thns  it  slowly  grows  out  of  the  destn 
tion  of  things  about  it.  In  fact  almost  all  the  wonderful  forms 
nature  grow  iu  this  way.  Thisis  a  remarkable  case  of  nature's  sculptn 
slow  sculpture,  too ;  for  nature  when  she  comes  to  work  up  the  dets 
of  her  monuments  is  very  deliberate.  This  work,  unlike  the  great  a 
noble  carviuga  of  mouutaiu  forms,  does  uot  require  thousands  of  ag 
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bat  is  accomplished  iaa  few.  Here  nature  does  not  work  through  the 
slow  lapse  of  geological  time,  bat  the  chiseling  of  a  hundred  years  is 
appreciable.  This,  too,  is  slow,  but  not  in  the  same  degree  as  the  great 
geological  changes. 

Finally,  after  a  long  but  still  a  definite  period  of  time,  the  monument  is 
finished.  A  great  colnmn,  beautifully  tapering  to  its  summit,  is  formed, 
nod  is  surmounted  above  by  its  capping-stone,  giving  to  it  a  dignity 
and  a  character.  But  scarcely  is  the  work  finished  before  the  very 
elements  that  brought  the  statue  out  of  the  solid  wall  commence  itM 
destruction.  The  powers  of  erosion  that  carved  it  out  slowly  wear  away 
the  column  itself,  so  that  it  becomes  more  and  yet  more  slender,  yet 
even  in  its  decay  its  grace  and  beauty  increase  also.  Finally  the  part 
of  the  colnmn  near  the  summit  becomes  too  attenuated  to  bear  up  its 
colossal  burden,  and  the  great  stone  topples  and  falls,  plunges  down 
hundreds  of  feet,  and  then  rolling  down  the  mountainside  soon  finds 
its  resting-place  in  the  thick  timber  that  skirts  this  natural  museuiA  on 
all  sides.  Thus  we  can  see  monuments  of  all  agels  from  inception  to 
decay,  and  some  newly  decapitated  look  like  corpses  among  their  fel- 
lows. These  are  not  yet  exempt  from  the  terrible  power  of  their  uncom- 
promising foes,  but  must  year  by  year  be  worn  away,  till  another  stone 
now  embedded  in  the  body  of  the  column  succeeds  to  the  place  of  the 
firsts  Tills  process  may  continne  through  many  generations  of  statues, 
bat  the  ultimate  end  is  plain.  This  group  of  monuments  is  far  superior 
to  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  near  Pike's  Peak,  in  the  number,  size,  and 
beauty  of  curious  forms  contained  in  it.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
two  is  very  different  also.  Whether  this  strange  group  has  ever  been 
visited  before  I  cannot  say,  but  anyway  it  is  well  worthy  of  a  much 
more  extended  notice  than  the  above.  Its  situation,  only  about  seven 
miles  from  the  main  road  from  Del  Norte  to  the  San  Juan  mines,  makes 
it  very  accessible  for  such  as  take  an  interest  in  the  things  that  are 
grand  and  picturesque  in  nature. 

On  the  morning  of  July  9  the  rain  still  continued  to  fall,  but  we  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  ascent  of  South  River  Peak,  at  the  head  of  the 
creek.  Climbing  up  the  ridge  above  the  group  of  monuments,  we  crossed 
over  it,  and  followed  diagonally  across  the  east  slopes  of  the  peaks 
which  form  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge.  Wo  rode  along  near  the  tim- 
ber-line, and  crossed  the  head  of  the  stream  draining  the  east  side  of 
the  ridge.  This  caiLon  was  quite  deep,  and  just  above  the  timber  line 
contained  a  number  of  little  lakes  in  basins  hollowed  out  of  the  solid 
Tock.  Beaching  the  summit  of  the  peak,  we  found  it  well  suited  for  a 
t*tation,  as  it  commanded  all  the  surrounding  drainage..  To  the  south 
and  west  there  were  a  great  many  peaks  nearly  as  high  as  this,  and  a 
considerable  area  of  plateau-country  above  the  snow-line.  Just  to  the 
west  of  us,  and  almost  under  the  peak,  was  a  deep  and  broad  basin  with 
Unffs  nearly  surrounding  it.  This  forms  the  head  of  the  creek  on  which 
we  were  camped.  A  considerable  caiiou  led  down  toward  the  northeast 
also.  We  were  much  favored  by  a  partial  breaking  up  of  the  storm, 
thich  gave  us  clear  but  detached  views  of  the  near  country.  We  found 
on  the  summit  a  monument  of  loose  stones  which  had  been  built  by  Mr. 
Gardner  the  year  previous,  but  since  the  time  of  his  visit  the  lightning  had 
Btrnck  the  peak  and  thrown  down  the  upper  half  of  the  monument.  We 
noticed  also  where  the  same  element  had  entered  the  solid  rock  of  the 
moantain  and  ripped  it  up  in  several  directions,  showing  the  power  of 
the  stroke.  These  slight  monuments  on  the  peaks  are  struck  hundreds 
of  times  without  leaving  a  mark,  but  now  and  then  you  will  find  where 
the  hardest  rock  is  cracked  and  torn  up  in  blocks  of  great  size.    These 
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facts  tend  to  show  the  enormous  and  almost  unlimited  power  that  may 
be  contained  in  a  stroke  of  lightning  in  these  high  regions.  While  on 
the  summit  we  noticed  again  one  of  our  old-time  friends,  a  lone  grizzlv, 
traveling  along  the  east  slope  of  the  peak,  some  hundred  feet  below  os. 
In  his  travels  he  came  to  a  steep  slide,  part  of  which  ^\a8  occapied  by  a 
snow-bank  abont  40  yards  in  length.  The  bear  walked  out  upon  the 
snow,  and  sitting  on  his  haunches,  slid  down  to  the  bottom  as  deliher- 
ately  as  i('  he  had  never  traveled  in  any  other  way  ^  then  proceeded  on 
his  journey  across  the  rock-slides.  From  where  we  stood  we  could  see 
distinctly  the  long  streak  left  on  the  snow-bank  after  he  had  passed. 
Eeturniug  to  camp,  we  were  still  harassed  by  rain  to  some  extent,  hot 
during  the  night  it  set  in  heavily  again.  The  morning  of  the  fourth 
day  found  it  still  coming  down.  We  moved  camp  a  few  miles  down- 
stream, and  then  rode  up  the  east  branch  of  the  creek,  passing  through 
fallen  timber  and  marshes,  till  we  at  last  came  out  upon  a  high, 
bai'e  plateau.  In  the  forenoon  the  storm  abated,  and  we  traveled 
along  quite  comfortably  till  nearing  the  summit  of  the  peak,  where 
we  had  to  leave  our  mules.  The  footclimb  was  short,  but  be- 
fore we  reached  the  top  rain  began  to  fall,  and  before  we  had  com- 
menced work  a  cloud  settled  over  the  peak  like  a  great  extinguisher, 
and  we  could  nowhere  see  a  hundred  ^ards  before  us.  Kain  and  sleet 
fell  steadily,  and  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  station.  On  our 
return  the  heavy  west  wind  and  the  sleet  made  the  riding  very  uncom- 
fortable, both  for  us  and  for  our  animals.  At  a  point  of  the  plateao, 
probably  12,500  feet  above  the  sea,  we  noticed  a  number  of  little  walls 
of  loose  rock,  which  had  been  used  as  rifle-pits  by  Indians  in  shooting 
mountain-sheep  in  the  days  of  arrows.  The  plateau  was  very  bleak 
and  cold,  but  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  timber  we  tbnnd  the  tempera- 
ture quite  comfortable.  The  next  day  we  made  station  30,  on  a  plateaa 
west  of  South  River  Peak,  and  the  next  we  started  from  our  camp  on 
the  Eio  Grande  to  ascend  another  larger  table-land  southward  from  Ante- 
lope  Park.  This  plateau  is  very  uneven.  In  some  places  the  portion 
above  the  timber-line  is  several  miles  across,  while  in  others  it  narrows 
to  a  mere  ridge,  but  it  continues  essentially  unbroken  from  station  31 
to  Weeminuche  Pass,  a  distance  of  over  10  miles  in  a  straight  line.  In 
some  places  side  branches  lead  off  to  a  considerable  distance.  On  our 
return,  while  yet  far  above  the  timber-line,  Mr.  Wilson  shot  a  grizzly; 
and  as  we  were  riding  along  with  some  of  the  meat  behind  our  saddles 
we  saw  a  young  elk  trotting  toward  us  from  the  north  side  of  the  pla- 
teau and  closely  followed  by  three  grizzlies  in  single  file.  The  latter 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  mad  with  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  while  none 
of  them,  either  pursued  or  pursuers,  seemed  to  notice  our  two  mules, 
although  we  were  iu  open  sight,  with  no  obstructions  in  the  way.  I 
shot  and  wounded  the  elk  as  it  came  within  range,  but  the  bears  were 
so  wild  with  excitement  that  they  did  not  hear  the  shot,  thongh  they 
were  only  a  lew  hundred  yards  away.  They  followed,  one  behind  the 
other,  and  each  would  rear  up  on  his  hind  legs  at  ^very  20  or  30  feet 
distance  and  gaze  around  in  a  fierce,  excited  manner  over  the  low  wil- 
lows, then  would  drop  on  all  fours  and  snufl'  along  the  trail.  As  tbey 
rose  up  and  presented  their  black  fronts,  their  fierceness  and  power 
was  much  more  manifest  than  when  they  trotted.  Had  they  run  straight 
on  without  snufiing  the  trail,  they  could  have  caught  the  elk  in  a  min- 
ute, as  it  was  tired  out  and  lost.  By  this  time  our  mules  were  getting 
restless;  and  as  they  were  already  carrying  some  bear-meat  on  their 
backs  under  protest,  we  feared  a  stampede,  so  for  want  of  anything  to 
tie  them  to  we  tied  them  together,  and  tore  the  meat  off  the  saddles. 
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We  DOW  took  a  loDg-raoge  sbot  at  the  bears  ;  whether  we  hit  them  or 
not,  they  appeared  for  the  first  time  to  see  us,  aud,  taking  the  back  track, 
qnickly  disappeared  over  the  ridge  whence  they  came.  In  the  strife  the 
grounded  elk  limped  away,  aud  gettiug  down  ofi  the  plateau  disappeared 
Id  the  timber.  The  bears  had  probably  made  a  dash  upon  the  band  of 
elk  wbile  in  the  forest,  and,  separating  them,  had  followed  the  calf,  aud 
doubtless  woald  haye  caught  it  had  we  not  come  along  when  we  did. 
Beturning  to  camp,  we  crossed  the  Eio  Grande  the  following  day,  July 
13,  and  making  station  33  on  a  bluff  near  the  river  and  station  34  on  a 
point  on  the  eastern  edge  of  Antelope  Park.  At  this  latter  place  we 
foond  qaartzite  bowlders  that  must  have  been  bronght  from  the  group 
of  peaks  near  the  head  of  the  Bio  Orande.  The  next  day  we  marched 
up  the  river  along  the  trail  leading  to  the  San  Juan  mines,  and  striking 
the  Ute  trail  from  Los  Pinos  we  turned  southward  and  followed  it  up  to 
the  snmmit  of  Weeminuche  Pass,  where  we  camped.  This  is  the  best 
pass  through  the  range  between  the  Bio  Grande  and  the  San  Juan.  It 
is  broad  and  even  through  nearly  its  whole  extent,  but  the  ascent  from 
the  Bio  Grande  and  the  descent  to  the  head  of  the  Piedra  are  very  ab- 
nipt.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  ride  an  animal  up  either ;  but,  for  a  pass 
Id  these  moantains,  it  is  remarkably  free  from  dangerous  places  and  from 
hogs.  On  July  15  we  ascended  the  range  east  of  the  pass.  On  the  high 
plateau,  about  12,500  feet  above  sea-level,  we  found  a  ptarmigan's  nest, 
with  foar  egg»j  built  on  the  level  ground.  I  believe  this  is  ^hc  first  spec- 
imeD  of  the  kind  found,  and  it  was  carefully  preserved  for  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  These  birds  are  met  with  in  considerable  numbers  in  all 
places  above  the  timber-line.  They  are  a  little  larger  than  quails,  and 
in  winter  are  as  white  as  the  snow  about  them ;  but  in  summer,  as  the 
snow  melts  away,  they  take  on  a  grayish  color,  with  only  a  few  white 
feathers  on  the  wings.  From  this  region  we  had  a  fine  view  of  Bio 
Grande  Pyramid  and  many  other  peaks  in  the  work  of  1874.  Leaving 
this  region,  we  traveled  southward  along  the  trail.  For  some  distance 
it  follows  down  the  Bio  de  Los  Pinos,  and  then  turns  to  the  left  through  a 
carious  narrow  gateway  in  the  granite  that  here  makes  its  appearance. 
Tbe  bed  of  this  gap  is  so  low  that  it  seems  probable  that  at  one  time 
the  drainage  of  the  pass  flowed  into  the  Piedra  instead  of  the  Pinos. 
From  here  tbe  trail  iollows  the  Piedra,  being  very  steep  for  the  first  few 
miles.  As  we  rode  down  this  south  slope  of  the  range,  we  noticed  that 
the  trees  and  small  plants  all  increased  in  luxuriance.  For  a  great  part 
of  the  way  the  weeds  bordered  the  trail  very  thickly,  and  in  many  places 
were  4  to  5  feet  high.  Flowering-plants  of  many  kinds,  grew  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  while  the  quaking  asp  trees  and  pines,  by  their  in- 
creased size  and  richness  of  foliage,  testified  to  the  effect  of  the  climi\te 
and  soil.  As  we  reached  the  valley  below,  we  found  great  meadows 
covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  grass  and  flowers,  and  very  unlike  any  of 
tbe  country  through  which  we  had  been  traveling. 

The  range  from  this  point  eastward  is  remarkable  for  its  abruptness, 
and  the  result  is  that  the  many  little  valleys  along  the  water -courses 
reach  up  close  to  the  mountains  without  attaining  an  elevation  too  great 
for  rich  vegetation.  The  head  of  the  valley  through  which  the  trail 
passes  has  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet.  Station  36  was  made  on  a 
low  peak  south  of  the  main  range.  From  here  a  good  view  of  the  peaks 
north  was  obtained,  with  their  precipitous  fronts  facing  the  south. 
These  walls  presented  a  degree  of  beauty  rarely  to  be  found  in  bluff 
faces  bare  of  timber.  The  horizontal  lining  and  the  peculiar  weather- 
ing conspired  to  make  these  quite  picturesque.  In  height  they  ranged 
from  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  but  the  variety  produced  by  the  projecting 
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crags  and  ledges,  the  spires  and  pinDacles,  took  away  any  appearance  of 
heaviness  that  otherwise  would  have  been  oppressive. 

We  next  marched  eastward,  crossing  the  several  branches  of  the 
Piedra,  all  of  which  are  beaatifal  little  streams  of  the  purest  water. 
There  are  no  valleys  proper,  but  the  whole  country  may  very  well  be 
considered  as  a  single*  valley,  since  the  spaces  between  the  streams  are 
low  and  quite  level.  This  region  is  remarkable  for  its  vegetation,  as 
compared  with  any  other  part  of  Colorado.  Several  important  facts 
conspire  to  bring  about  this  result.  First,  the  abruptness  of  the  soatlt 
face  of  the  range  permits  the  valleys  to  approach  close  up  to  the  blaffli 
without  attaining  an  elevation  of  over  8,(i00  feet.  By  reaching  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  range  the  rain-fall  is  much  increased.  By  being  low,  and 
having  the  walls  of  the  range  to  the  northward,  a  greater  degree  of  beat 
is  attained.  These,  taken  together,  give  to  plant-life  its  peculiar  rich- 
ness. In  summer  the  weather  is  quite  pleasant,  but  the  rain-storms 
that  continually  p'iss  over  it  keep  it  much  cooler  than  it  would  other- 
wise be.  The  rainy  belt  extends  to  a  distance  of  20  to  30  miles  from 
the  base  of  the  range.  This  region  is  subject  to  continual  storms  dnr- 
ing  the  summer-time.  These  commence  late  in  June,  before  the  snow  is 
gone  from  the  mountains,  and  continue  till  fall,  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, when  there  may  be  a  few  weeks  of  clear,  cold  weather ;  but  in  some 
cases  there  is  scarcely  a  break  between  the  rain-storms  of  summer  and 
the  snowstorms  of  Winter.  The  whole  region  is  covered  with  fine  yel- 
low pine,  and  rich  grass  growing  between.  Here  and  there  extensive 
meadows  are  to  be  seen.  The  area  covered  by  this  rich  growth  of  grass 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  600  or  700  square  miles,  the  mass  of  it 
lying  between  the  Piedra  and  the  San  Juan,  while  little  areas  similar  to 
it  in  their  characteristic  features  are  to  be  found  along  the  Animas, 
Florida,  Pinos;  Navajo,  and  Ghama.  This  would  be  sufficient  to  furnish 
summer  pasture  at  least  to  numerous  herds  of  stock,  but  I  cannot  cer- 
tify as  to  the  winters,  which  in  this  country  form  an  element  in  the 
stock  problem ;  yet  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  drive  the  herds 
down  the  Piedra  to  the  San  Juan  Biver,  where  an  elevation  of  6,000 
feet  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  bad  winters.  But  here  again  the 
limited  area  of  grass  would  give  support  to  only  a  small  number  of  ani- 
mals through  the  long  winter  of  six  months.  The  whole  south  slope 
of  the  range  from  the  Animas  to  San  Luis  Valley  is  covered  with  a 
splendid  grpwth  of  pine  timber,  while  on  the  Animas  and  Florida 
extensive  veins  of  coal  outcrop  in  many  places.  The  whole  as  far 
down  as  the  New  Mexico  line,  which  passes  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Piedra,  is  included  in  the  Ute  i*eservation  or  held  by  that  tribe,  thus 
preventing  settlers  or  miners  from  entering  it.  Good  placers  are 
worked  on  the  La  Plata  by  miners  who  have  rented  the  land  from  the 
Utes,  but  on  the  other  streams  no  mines  are  worked. 

Passing  from  the  Piedra  southward  across  large  open  meadows,  we 
followed  down  the  Bio  Nutria,  a  stream  which  runs  very  little  water  in 
the  summer-time.  Here  we  came  to  the  sandstx)ne  tables,  which  extend 
southward  many  miles  from  this  point.  At  a  point  just  above  the  jauc 
tion  of  the  Piedra  and  the  Nutria,  and  between  the  two  streams,  are 
two  notable  monuments  of  red  sandstone,  which  we  had  first  seen  from 
a  high  station  at  the  head  of  the  San  Juan,  nearly  40  miles  distant  in  a 
straight  line.  They  consist  of  two  immense  pillars  of  sandstone,  150  to 
200  feet  high,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  apart,  set  on  the  crest  of  a 
hill  over  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  The  summits  of  both  are  fiat  and 
probably  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  perfectly  inaccessible.  Several 
branches  of  low  brush  and  a  tall  growth  of  grass^  ornament  the  top. 
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The  moDQments  rest  on  loose  slaty  rock,  which  wears  away  very  fast, 
while  the  rock  above  is  firm  and  breaks  off  in  large  cabic  blocks.  With 
the  constant  wearing  away  of  the  foundation  and  the  cracking  of  tlie 
colamns  themselves,  these*«ariottS  pillars  are  fast  going  to  ruin. 

West  of  this  region,  across  the  Piedra,  there  commences  a  series  of 
hog-backs,  very  sharp  and  coutinuons,  which  give  a  peculiar  form  to 
the  topography.  Between  two  of  these  the  Uce  trail  from  Pagosa  passes 
over  to  the  Animas.  Above  the  crossing  of  the  Piedra  that  stream  is 
inclosed  in  a  deep  canon  for  some  10  miles,  but  below  it  is  open  all  the 
way  to  its  month.  When  we  crossed  it  on  July  23,  it  was  30  to  40  yards 
in  \ridtb  and  from  1  to  3  feet  in  depth,  with  a  rocky  bed  and  swift  current. 
A  short  distance  below  the  ford  we  saw  a  new-made  grave,  the  occupant 
of  which  (A.  li.  Stewart)  had  been  drowned  while  trying  to  cross  (he 
stream  a  few  months  before.  This  vicinity  is  a  favorite  camping-ground 
for  the  Weeminuche  or  Southern  Utes.  We  found  a  few  of  these,  with 
tbeir  horses  and  goats,  when  we  passed  through.  To  the  west,  the  trail 
takes  its  course  np  a  little  stream  between  two  of  the  hog-backs,  thus 
Laving  a  smooth,  even  grade,  with  a  wall  on  either  hand.  These  spaces 
are.trough  shaped,  with  very  abrupt  sides.  The  ridges  are  very  sharp, 
with  their  steepest  slope  toward  the  mountains.  The  Indians,  appre- 
ciating the  peculiar  adaptability  of  the  region  for  defense,  have  taken 
pains  to  fortify  a  narrow  gap  near  the  Piedra  with  piles  of  loose  stones, 
to  be  used  as  rifle-pits.  Under  a  good  leader,  a  small  band  of  Indians 
coald  hold  this  place  against  an  army,  especially  sidce  toward  the 
mountains  it  is  backed  by  dense  timber.  ' 

Passing  by  these  we  came  to  the  Bio  de  Los  Pinos,  a  stream  quite  as 
large  as  the  Piedra.  Here  we  found  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge,  which 
we  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Major  Macomb  in  1859.  Near  this, 
OD  the  east  side  of  the  stream,  we  found  a  few  pieces  of  pottery  and  a 
dim  circular  mound  in. the  sage-brush,  indicating  that  we  were  approach- 
ing the  region  of  the  ancient  ruins.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  and 
several  miles  below  we  found  a  number  of  these  markd  of  ruins  that 
bad  long  since  crumbled  to  dust.  Whether  the  houses,  were  made  of 
adobe,  or  whether  of  stone  as  the  rest  farther  south,  I  cannot  tell.  U 
the  latter  theory  be  true,  we  may  properly  assign  to  them  great  antiq- 
uity, but  if  the  former,  the  weather  of  the  region  might  accomplish  the 
same  result  in  a  short  time.  These  last  relics  were  situated  on  a  table 
adjoining  the  river  and  about  50  feet  above  it,  which  is  now  sandy  and 
covered  with  sage-brush.  When  we  were  there  late  in  July  all  vegeta- 
UoD  was  parched  by  the  great  heat,  except  along  a  strip  a  few  hundred 
yards  wide  near  the  stream.  Considerable  quantities  of  pottery  were 
found  on  the  surface,  but  all  was  very  much  discx>lored  by  the  weather. 
The  only  n^mains  of  the  buildings  consist  of  a  circular  mound  of  eartli 
BeUiom  if  ever  one  foot  high,  with  a  basin  inside  of  it  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  plain  by  being  covered  with  flint-grass,  from  the 
water  standing  in  it  in  the  spring.  About  some  a  great  deal  of  burned 
rock  was  to  be  seen.  Except  one  or  two  little  scraps  of  pottery,  we  saw 
nothing  to  indicate  that  these  early  inhabitants  occupied  the  region 
along  the  Nutria.  They  seem  to  have  kept  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  mountains,  probably  to  avoid  the  cold  winters.  As  they  must 
have  used  the  water  of  the  streams  for  irrigating  their  corn,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  a  close  examination  among  the  sage-brush  west  of  the 
Pinos  might  reveal  some  traces  of  the  ditches,  since  these  would  likely 
be  preserved  long  after  many  other  artificial  works  had  disappeared. 
Between  the  Pinos  and  the  Florida,  and  extending  southward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  is  a. desert  plain,  in  which  the  vegetation  is  mostly 
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sage-brush  and  cactus,  with  a  few  pifions  here  aud  there.  This  dry  area 
extends  trom  the  timbered  foot-bills  and  hog- backs  on  the  north  to  a  mass 
of  hills  whose  northern  border  forms  an  east  and  we^t  line  between  the 
two  streams  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Florida.  This  little 
desert  covers  about  100  square  miles.  The  edges  of  it  alon^  both 
streams  are  occupied  by  ruins  of  the  extinct  people.  Traveling  down 
to  the  Animas  and  noticing  occasional  bits  of  pottery  and  other  relics 
by  the  way,  we  followed  the  course  of  the  latter  stream.  Below  the 
mouth  of  the  Florida  the  highlands  are  all  composed  of  a  dull  red 
sandstone,  in  layers  one  above  another  indefinitely.  The  side-slopes 
are  formed  of  numerous  successive  blufts,  with  great  blocks  of  atone  in 
the  spaces.  After  having  climbed  and  wandered  among  the  noble 
forms  of  the  mountain  peakH,  the  making  of  stations  on  these  miserable 
dreary  tables  is  very  tiresome  and  monotonous.  Here  we  miss  the 
cool  atmosphere  of  the  higher  levels,  and  a  burning  sun  set^ms  to  have 
drieil  the  very  marrow  out  of  the  t>ones  of  the  land.  The  highest 
points  are  all  covered  with  brush,  so  that  we  cannot  see  much  of  the 
country  about  us,  but  after  climbing  through  the  masses  of  stone  blocks 
we  are  finally  conix>elled  to  niake  the  station  half  way  up  the  side  of 
the  hill  on  some  projecting  ledge. 

On  July  27  we  came  upon  a  large  ruined  castle  about  25  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Florida,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Animas.  The  build- 
ing was  a  very  large  one,  but  as  we  approached  it  we  saw  nothing  to 
indicate  great  "antiquity.  In  fact,  at  first  we  half  thought  that  after  all 
this  might  only  be  the  remains  of  a  modern  Mexican  pueblo,  but  the 
pottery  that  lay  strewn  about  soon  dissipated  all  such  ideas.  The  build- 
ing was  about  250  by  300  feet,  with  the  rectangular  corners.  The  re- 
mains of  three  stories  were  still  standing,  while  the  great  quantity  of 
debrw  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  fourth  story  might  once  have  existed, 
but  this  was  only  a  matter  of  conjecture.  By  crawling  down  under  the 
decayed  walls,  through  a  low  door,  we  came  into  a  cell  on  the  second 
fioor.  This  was  the  only  room  which  we  could  enter  that  was  still  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation.  It  had  evidently  been  a  prison-cell.  The 
door  was  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  about  2  feet  wide.  The  dimensions  of 
the  cell  itself,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  were  about  these :  say  7  feet 
long  by  5  wide,  and  4^  to  5  feet  high.  It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of 
the  building,  with  no  opening  of  any  kind  to  let  in  light  or  air  except 
the  little  door.  The  wood-work  of  the  ceiling  was  quite  well  preserved. 
On  the  walls  was  a  plaster  resembling  sandstone,  on  which  were  a  gre:it 
many  scratches  that  looked  ver^^  fresh,  and  some  rough  outlines  of  men 
and  horses  that  so  much  resembled  the  Ute  carvings  on  the  trees  along 
their  trails  that  we  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  work  to  Ute  artists. 

The  walls  were  of  cut  stone  about  twice  the  size  of  a  common  brick, 
but  the  weather  had  worn  away  the  cbrners  and  edges,  and  the  rains 
had  leached  out  all  the  mortar  if  there  ever  had  been  any  there.  In 
the  spaces  between  the  stones  were  pieces  of  pottery.  The  floors  were 
of  round  poles  of  juniper  with  the  bark  on.  The  ends  of  the  logs  were 
in  no  case  found  smooth  cut,  Dnt  were  ragged,  as  if  worn  off  by  some 
dull  instrument.  In  one  part  of  the  building  was  a  circular  tower  abont 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  built  of  scraps  of  stone  of  very  irregular  shapes. 
The  bottom  was  partially  filled  with  dSbris.  In  the  near  vicinity  theje 
were  circular  mounds,  marking  the  |K)sition  of  smaller  houses,  but  they 
were  few  in  number,  scarcely  more,  in  fjict,  than  might  be  needed  fox 
workshops  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  large  building.  Here  we  found 
great  quantities  of  pottery,  all  more  or  less  elaborately  painted.  All  of 
it  seemed  to  be  of  a  finer  quality  than  any  we  had  seen  near  the  moQDir 
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aios.  I  have  said  that  these  rains  did  not  look  very  ancient,  bnt  it 
must  be  remembered  that  as  yet  we  know  almost  nothing  abopt  rhe 
climate  of  this  region,  but  the  vegetation  and  other  things  point  to  a 
very  small  annual  fall  of  rain,  in  wbich  case  the  rate  of  decay  of  a  stone 
baitding  might  be  very  slow  indeed.  The  elevation  of  this  place  is 
about  5,500  feet,  and  the  distance  from  the  high  mountains  thirty  to 
forty  miles,  which  facts  would  be  likely,  in  this  region,  to  rednce  the 
rainfall  to  a  very  small  figure.  What  is  most  needed  to  throw  light  on 
tbe  age  of  these  relics  is  a  good  set  of  meteorological  observations  some- 
where in  this  vicinity. 

Crossing  over  from  the  Animas  to  the  San  Juan,  we  found  another 
large  ruin,  but  smaller  than  the  preceding.  Here,  again,  was  the  asual 
ae»ortmentof  pottery,  out-houses,  &c.,  as  in  the  former.  In  tbe  banks  of 
a  wash  that  had  been  cut  through  on  the  east  side  of  the  house  we  found 
a  stratum  of  burned  com,  about  an  inch  thick,  a  little  below  tbe  surface, 
with  here  and  there  pieces  of  tbe  cobs.  In  this  ruin,  as  in  the  previous, 
tbe  whole  lower  story  is  covered  over  with  sand  and  trash,  and  may  be 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  A  couple  of  men  in  a  few  days  could 
open  a  way  into  any  of  the  lower  rooms,  in  which  case  important  rehcs 
might  be  unearthed. 

Near  this  point  we  noticed  a  fine  kind  of  cotton  wood,  having  a  large, 
spreading  top,  entirely  unlike  tbe  common  variety.  As  we  moved  up- 
stream we  found  scraps  of  pottery  everywhere,  and  the  marks  of  towers 
oil  some  of  the  prominent  points.  It  is  one  of  tbe  peculiar  features  of 
the  subject  that  the  pieces  of  pottery  are  »o  widely  distributed.  There 
18  no  place  where  you  can  feel  sure  that  yon  will  not  come  across  them. 
Id  some  places,  on  dry  sandstone  tables,  many  miles  from  the  river,  we 
found  them. 

Near  here  the  river  is  very  small,  the  greater  part  of  ;t  running  throngh 
the  sand  underneath.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  uninteresting  in 
appearance.  To  the  south  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  there  extended 
p'ains  very  similar  in  appearance  to  those  along  the  Union  Pacific  in 
Wyoming,  only  they  appeared  more  desolate,  and,  being  further  south, 
were  not  so  well  watered.  These  rose  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  and  were  not  terminated  by  mountains  but  extended  to  the  hori- 
zon. Farther  to  the  east,  a  mass  of  sandstone  tables,  ten  times  more 
desolate  than  the  country  near  it,  formed  a  prominent  object  in  tbe 
landscape.  The  tables  were  separated  by  washes  from  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  to  half  r\  mile  wide.  Some  points  far  south  of  the  San 
Jnau  seemed  to  rise  several  thousand  feet  above  tbe  general  level. 
Tbe  river  cuts  off  tbe  northwest  corner  of  the  mass,  and  runs  through 
it  for  some  30  miles  of  its  course.  Almost  all  of  the  tables  were  covered 
with  pines,  mostly  piuons.  We  passed  through  tbe  northern  edge  of 
tbe  formation,  but  this  is  not  nearly  so  desolate  as  tbe  northern  part. 

On  our  way  up  the  San  Juan  we  followed  a  trail  that  turned  east- 
ward into  this  curious  country.  The  first  day  we  traveled  30  miles  up 
a  dry  wash  without  finding  the  end  of  it,  then  turned  to  the  left  to 
another  wash,  and  after  traveling  five  miles  more  we  camped  near  a 
«mall  spring  of  very  strong  alkali  water.  These  dry  washes  are  very  pecu  - 
liar.  First  as  to  their  length.  One  that  we  came  across  was  more  than  50 
miles  in  length,  without  water,  except  alkali  reefs  at  intervals  of  many 
miles.  Second,  they  have  such  a  slight  fall  that  yon  may  travel  up  one 
tpr  a  long  distance  and  be  firmly  persuaded  you  are  going  downstream. 
This  fact  adds  much  to  the  danger  of  getting  lost,  especially  as  there 
are  no  bare  points  above  the  rest  from  which  to  get  a  lookout,  but  all 
the  tables  are  formed  of  a  single  horizontal  stratum,  and  the  tops  are 
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evenly  covered  with  scrubby  trees.  To  find  trhich  way  the  wash  l^adji, 
the  best  plan  is  to  examine  the  reeds  and  plants  in  the  bed  of  the 
water-conrse,  and  see  which  way  they  are  bent.  Another  pecaliar 
qnestion  connected  with  the  subject  is  this:  how  have  these  wide  washes 
been  formed  T  The  side  walls  are  vertical^  with  little  or  no  rock  scat- 
tered between,  bnt  generally  the  bottom  is  covered  with  sand.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  winter  or  spring  great  floods  of  water 
flow  down  these  almost  interminable  watercourses,  but  with  the  slight 
fall  which  they  have,  no  gr^at  amount  of  erosion  seems  possible. 

In  our  march  through  this  region,  soon  after  we  crossed  over  to  the 
second  wash,  we  saw  a  number  of  ancient  towers  perched  on  the  project- 
ing points  of  sandstone,  far  above  the  valley.    One,  which  was  aboat  20 
feet  square  and  two  stories  high,  was  built  on  a  little  promontory  over 
100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  wash.    This  was  well  preserved,  the  walls 
intact,  and  the  rooms  quite  perfect.    The  lower  floor  was  the  nataral 
soil  tramped  solid  by  use.    lu  one  corner  the  stone  was  much  bUckeued 
by  lire,  marking  the  fire-place,  but  a  number  of  pegs  driven  over  it  to 
hang  kettles  on  looked  decidedly  modern.    The  whole  air  of  the  place 
was  Mexican,  all  except  the  building  itself,  since  it  must  have  taken 
much  labor  to  collect  the  great  number  of  stones  and  cut  them  for  the 
walls.    All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  settlers  of  New  Mexico  wiU 
appreciate  the  force  of  the  argument  that  the  great  labor  necessary  to 
erect  these  buildings  points  to  an  origin  other  than  Mexican.    In  this 
house  no  relics  were  found,  bnt  the  general  appearance  made  it  seem 
very  probable  that  the  ])lace  had  beep  recently  occupied  by  Mexicans, 
probably  shepherds,  while  herding  their  sheep  in  the  valley  during  the 
early  spring,  when  water  is  abundant.    The  location  of  this  building 
makes  it  admirably  adapted  for  a  lookout,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  ori<;inal  builders  may  have  used  it  for  some  purpose  similar  to  that 
of  the  present  Mexicans.    In  this  vicinity  we  also  noticed  towers  on  the 
edges  of  high  tables,  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  wash.    In  one  place 
just  beside  the  trail,  a  circular  tower  six  or  seveq  feet  across  was  bnilt 
on  a  rock  that  had  rolled  from  the  bluffs  above.    The  walls  were  standing 
four  or  five  feet  high,  but  whether  they  were  ever  higher  I  cannot  tell. 
This  again  bad  a  decidedly  modern-appearance;  the  stones  did  not  show 
much  weathering.    In  the  vicinity  the  grass  is  abundant,  but  water  is 
wanting.     Fifteen  or  twenty  miles  east  of  this  we  came  to  some  Mexi- 
cans with  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.    The  alkali  water  seemed  to  ruin 
the  mutton,  as  it  was  very  dry  and  stringy,  although  the  country  was 
covered  with  good  grass.    After  having  traveled  about  60  miles,  count- 
ing from  the  San  Juan  River,  we  campe<l  at  a  spring  of  good  water 
draining  eastward  into  a  basin  running  north  and  south,  in  which  were 
a  number  of  lakes^     Along  the  road  we  passed  several  hi^h  dikes 
running  in  a  northerly  direction.    Making  another  march  of  30  miles, 
we  reached  Tierra  Amarilla,  on  the  Cbama,  having  traveled  about  90 
miles  through  the  desert  region.    On  our  last  day's  ride  we  found  a 
change  in  tbe  formation  from  sandstone  to  quartzite,  indicating  the 
approach  to  the  volcanic  rocks.    As  soon  as  we  reached  the  latter  we 
found  tbe  water  free  from  alkali.    We  found  the  New  Mexican  town 
located  in  a  deep  depression,  on  a  table  of  considerable  extent,  on  tbe 
east  side  of  the  Chama.     A  few  miles  north  of  it  tbe  end  of  the  mount- 
ainrange  appears  faced  with  high  precipices.    To  the  east  the  meant- 
ains  fall  far  below  the  timber-line,  but  are  still  quite  rough.    To  tbe 
south,  the  Ghama  runs  through  a  rough-looking  country,  much  cut  op 
by  caiions,  while  above  it  in  tbe  distance  a  number  of  pretty  high 
mountains  may  be  seen.    On  the  west  the  country  already  described, 
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with  its  blnffs  and  ridges  of  sandstone,  fills  many  degrees  of  the  horizon. 
Tbe  settlement  is  composed  of  three  distinct  villages,  each  several  miles 
from  the  others,  two  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  and  one  to 
the  east  at  the  end  of  the  open  table  at  the  edge  of  the  timber. 

When  we  arrived,  on  the  last  day  of  July,  there  were  many  hundred 
acres  of  wheat  under  cultivation,  and  the  grain  looked  well,  but  it  was 
only  beginning  to  head  out.  Water  for  irrigation  was  brought  by 
ditches  from  the  mountain-streams.  The  houses  were  nearly  all  of 
adobe.  The  eastern  village  wafi  built  on  the  pueblo  plan,  having  the 
bouses  placed  close  together,  all  facing  inwardly  on  an  open  space, 
which  was  neutral  ground,  on  which  dogs,  cats,  chickens,  horses,  sheep,, 
goats,  and  Mexicans,  of  all  sizes  and  ages,  might  be  seen  in  great  num- 
bers. Utes  and  Apaches  were  associated  with  their  neighbors.  The 
dress  of  the  Mexican  children  usually  consisted  of  a  dirty  shirt,  but 
many  were  entirely  naked.  The  i)ost-office  was  situated  in  the  southern 
Tillage,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Nutrites.  Leaving  this  point  we 
took  our  coarse  northward  and  westward  up  a  long  meadow- valley,  then 
past  large  bands  of  sheep  down  to  Navajo.  Thus  far  a  plain  trail  leads 
on  its  way  to  Pagosa  Springs.  Camping  on  the  Navajo,  which  was  a 
large  cre^k  at  that  season  of  the  year,  we  ascended  a  high  plateau  west 
of  the  stream.  On  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  great  bluffs.  Being  of 
voleaDic  rook  and  quite  elevated,  we  found  fine  water,  grass,  and  timber 
on  the  top.  This  table  is  about  four  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
bat  toward  the  west  it  falls  considerably  and  is  cut  up  by  many  deep 
gorges. 

Following  down  the  Navajo  a  few  miles  throagh  a  narrow  cafion,  we 
left  the  stream  and  ascended  the  slope  to  the  -  south  of  it,  and  soon 
struck  the  direct  trail  from  Tierra  Amarilla  to  the  San  Juan.  Below 
this  poinc  the  Navajo  runs  through  shallow  but  very  rugged  caiions,  so 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  follow  down  it.  The  Indian  trail  passes 
down  a  wash  several  miles  south  of  the  Navajo.  Taking  this  course, 
we  crossed  the  San  Juan  River  and  traveled  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Piedra^  making  stations  along  the  route.  We  found  a  great  many 
scraps  of  pottery,  both  in  the  narrow  valley  of  the  stream  and  on  the 
sandstone*  points  above  it.  In  some  places  dim  basins  on  the  high 
points  marked  the  place  of  extinct  ruins.  In  one  place  we  found  a 
child's  skoll  protruding  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  it  was  much 
decayed. 

From  oar  camp  on  the  Piedra  we  rode  down  to  the  point  where  the 
river  enters  a  close  caiion,  in  the  sandstone.  Here  we  made  station  70, 
on  a  low  sandstone  table  near  the  river.  On  this  point  we  found  great 
qaaotities  of  painted  and  unpainted  pottery,  all  very  bright.  The  pot- 
tery above  the  mouth  of  the  Piedra  was  much  tarnished.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  rainy  belt  is  very  sharply  defined  on  its  southern 
border.  This  line  passes  about  midway  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Piedra  and  that  of  the  Nutria.  Above  this  the  rain-fall  is  very  heavy,, 
bat  below  it  would  seem  to  be  scarcely  appreciable.  Above  and  below 
the  Piedra,  on  the  BekU  Juan,  there  is  a  narrow  valley,  )>robably  15 
miles  in  length  and  in  breadth  ranging  firom  one-quarter  to  two  miles. 
At  present  it  is  covered  with  sage-brush  and  cactus,  but  with  inigation 
it  would  undoubtedly  produce  |^od  crops. '  The  junction  of  the  Piedra 
and  San  Juan  is  about  6,000  feet  above  t^e  sea. 

Having  finished  this  region,  we  returned  up  the  San  Juan,  passing  along 
the  narrow  valley,  and  finding  relics  of  the  ancient  settlers  even  above 
the  Navigo.  The  sandstone  bluffs  continued,  but  the  cafion  was  so  wide 
as  to  offer  no  obstruction  to  our  march.    At  a  distance  of  nearly  10 
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miles  above  the  I^avajo  we  came  to  the  Bio  Blanco,  a  stream  nearlj  as 
large  as  the  preceding.  This  joins  the  main  river  from  the  east  and 
drains  the  mountain-coantry  between  the  Navtyo  and  San  JaaOy  while 
its  head  branches  lead  almost  up  to  Summit  Peak.  Between  this  stream 
and  the  main  river  is  a  sandstone  platean  covering  several  square  miles, 
and  bordered  on  the  west  by  high  bla£b.  Following  np  the  river  sev- 
eral miles  we  noticed  some  bamed  cabins,  and  about  12  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Blanco  we  came  to  the  Pagosa  Sulphur  Springs.  Thej 
are  situated  in  a  bend  of  the  river  and  are  very  large.  For  a  partic- 
ular description,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Endlich's  geological  report^ 
as  he  made  a  detailed  examination  of  the  springs.  They  are  held  and 
jealously  guarded  by  the  Utes  on  atcount  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
the  waters.  These  Indians  often  resort  to  the  springs  in  small  parties 
to  bathe.  In  our  travels  we  met  the  chief  of  the  Weeminuche  or  South- 
ern Utes  on  the  Piedra,  and  he  related  in  the  eloquent  sign  laaguage, 
of  which  he  was  master,  how  his  men  had  driven  out  various  parties  from 
his  country.  To  persons  that  do  not  desire  to  settle  in  the  country  Uiey 
are  often  quite  obliging.  Whenever  we  asked  for  information  about  the 
trails  or  roads  or  grass,  they  would  always  tell  us  and  take  great  pains  to 
make  us  understand.  In  this  latter  respect  I  cannot  but  contrast  them 
with  their  New  Mexican  neighbors.  The  latter  seemed  too  lazy  to  talk, 
BO  matter  how  well  you  paid  them  for  it,  and  the  most  information  to 
be  got  out  of  them  was  generally  the  words  "a  ^ut"  (there),  with  a  nod 
of  the  head  to  indicate  direction.  The  Southern  Utes,  unlike  Indians 
generally,  are  very  talkative. 

Following  the  course  of  the  river  for  a  few  miles  above  Pagosa,  we 
turned  to  the  southeast  and  traveled  along  the  foot  of  the  range.^  All 
this  country  is  covered  with  timber,  except  in  small  patches.  On  the 
lower  hills  we  found  much  oak  brush,  but  yellow  pine  abounds,  and  above 
them  come  the  spruces,  which  extend  to  the  timber-line.  Grass  and 
water  are  abundant. 

Making  station  77  on  Blackhead  Peak  between  the  two  brandies  of 
the  Blanco,  we  again  found  ourselves  surrounded  by  de^  canons,  preci- 
pices, and  rock-slides.  Far  below  us  we  could  hear  the  bleating  of 
mountain  sheep,  but  we  could  not  see  the  animale  themselves.  After  this 
we  continued  along  the  range  to  the  Navajo,  on  the  east  side  of  which 
we  found  a  considerable  levd  area  of  good  pasture4and.  From  here  we 
passed  over  to  the  Ghama,  the  whole  distance  being  one  great  meadow, 
with  several  herds  of  cattle  grazing  on  it.  On  our  left  the  mountains 
rose  up  very  abruptly,  many  peaks  reaching  far  above  the  timber-Une. 
This  region  is  well  adapted  for  pasturage  in  the  summer,  as  the  grass  is 
very  rich  and  good  water  is  abundant  Being  near  to  the  mountains, 
there  would  be  a  great  fall  of  snow  in  winter,  so  that  stock  would  have 
to  be  driven  down  the  stream  to  be  saved.  Turning  northward^  we  fol- 
lowed np  the  Ohama,  and  found  that  the  valley  soon  ended  and  the  ridges 
on  the  east  uad  west  coming  down  to  the  stream,  a  narrow  cafion  was 
formed.  After  a  few  miles  the  trail  ftom  Tierra  Amarilia  leaves  the 
main  stream  and  follows  np  the  eastern  branch ;  our  course  lay  op  the 
western.  A  short  distance  above  the  janction  the  basin  widens  out,  and 
to  the  west  long  timbered  slopes  lead  up  to  station  81;  but  afM*a  few 
miles,  as  we  approach  the  head  of  the  Ohamc^  the  peaks  on  either  side  in- 
erease  in  height  and  present  great  bluffs  toward  the  stream.  Oo  the  west 
side  Banded  Peak  is  the  highest  summit  in  the  vicinity.  On  station  81 
we  saw  a  number  of  deer,  a  band  of  monntam-sheep,  and  a  bear.  In  tie 
creek,  Harry  Youut  found  trout  in  great  abundance.  In  some  ]ilaees  the 
iallen  timbei:  seriously  impeded  our  progress.   Our  object  in  ascendingthe 
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Chama  was  to  reach  the  divide,  aod  by  following  it  make  a  namber  of  stsk^ 
tions  in  the  heart  of  the  range,  bnt  at  the  head  of  the  stream  we  foand  our* 
adree  snrrocinded  by  walls,  while  the  only  way  leading  to  the  plateau 
above  was  a  narrow  crevasse  filled  with  loose  rock  and  soil.  Here  the 
AapQ  was  very  great,  and  a  small  stream  running  through  the  middle  of 
the  gap  left  only  a  few  feet  on  the  side  to  walk  on.  As  the  height  was 
many  hundred  feet,  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  pack-train  up« 
On  reaching  the  summit,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  pass  through  the  rid^ 
irhich  was  grown  over  with  spruce,  but  the  ground  was  very  marshy,  and 
great  numbers  of  ponds  were  to  be  seen  everywhere.  After  camping  here, 
at  an  elevation  of  over  11,000  feet,  we  traveled  northward  with  the  train. 
Wesoon  came  out  upon  a  high  plateau  considerably  above  the  timber-line. 
Many  snow-banks  were  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  day-time  the  weather  was  very 
pleasant.  The  land  above  the  timber-line  varied  in  width  from  one  to 
two  miles  in  this  vicinity.  In  making  station  84,  near  the  middle  of  the 
plateau,  we  saw  a  large  grizzly  pass  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
slope,  bnt  he  was  out  of  gunshot.  We  found  the  plan  of  ascending  the 
peaks  from  the  plateau  much  easiei"  than  from  the  plains,  for  here  we 
coold  camp  nearly  up  to  12,000  feet  elevation,  which  gave  us  a  good  start. 
From  station  85,  a  point  on  the  west  edge  of  the  plateau,  we  had  a  flue 
view  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Kav^o.  The  main  canon  and  its 
branches  are  deeper  and  more  rugged  than  8.ny  others  in  this  part  of  the 
range.  In  going  to  this  peak  we  passed  a  little  piece  of  timbered  land 
at  t^e  liead  of  the  Ghama,  in  which  was  a  small  lake.  On  the  south  side 
this  little  park  was  bordered  by  a  precipice  hundreds  of  feet  in  height, 
over  which  the  little  streams  fell  in  cascades  to  the  valley  of  the  Chama 
below.  On  the  north  and  west  and  a  part  of  the  east  side,  low  bnt  im- 
passable bluffs  hemmed  it  round.  The  only  entrance  was  a  narrow  gap 
at  the  northeast  corner,  and  that  was  only  just  paasable.  A  well-beaten 
trail  led  from  the  high  plateau  down  through  this  gap  into  the  park.  This 
was  probably  made  by  wild  game,  elk,  bear,  and  may  be  sheep.  The  area 
of  the  park  may  have  been  more  than  a  square  mUe,  and  was  well  sup- 
plied with  grass  and  water.  Having  their  only  possible  entrance  from 
the  side  of  the  high  plateau  above  the  snow-line,  the  game  could  resort 
to  this  covert  in  summer  with  comparative  safety,  espeoiaUy  as  we  have 
seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  ascent  up  to  the  plateau. 

GoQtinning  our  march  to  the  north,  and  following  the  general  course 
of  the  continental  divide,  we  camped  at  the  head  of  the  middle  branch 
of  the  Ooncjios.  Here  we  noticed  many  fresh  tracks  of  elks,  but  saw 
none  of  the  animals  themselves.  The  next  day,  August  22,  we  ascended 
GoDgos  Peak  to  the  northeast  to  make  station  86.  This  proved  to  be  a 
good  station,  and,  the  ascent  being  easy,  we  had  plenty  of  time  for  work. 
Prom  thte  peak  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  canons  of  the  three  streams 
which  form  the  head  of  the  Oonejos.  Many  facts  tend  to  prove  that 
these  have  been  cut  by  glacial  agency.  The  general  course  of  the 
streams  is  made  up  of  peculiarly  r^nlar  and  sweeping  curves,  very 
nnUke  those  produced  by  erosion  of  water  alone.  From  the  peak  this 
featofe  appears  very  prominent.  The  details  of  the  ca|Lons  still  fur- 
ther bear  out  the  theory.  The  cross-section  is  very  regular  and  not  sub- 
ject to  those  abrupt  changes  so  common  in  most  ccuions.  The  walls 
are  nearly  vertical  for  hundreds  of  feet,  with  a  narrow  valley  along  the 
bed  of  the  stream.  The  depth  of  the  cafion  at  the  head  of  the  south 
branch,  near  the  pass  by  which  we  came  upon  the  plateau,  is  700  feet, 
but  down  on  the  main  stream  it  is  more  than  1,000  feet.  At  the  head  of 
this  fork,  on  the  plateau,  we  found  a  great  many  polished  surfaces  of 
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rock,  with  occasional  scratches,  showing  that  a  glacier  once  passed  over 
the  precipice  into  the  amphitheater  at  the  head  of  the  caSon. 

Eastward  from  station  86  the  slope  was  quite  steep  for  some  distance 
down  to  a  saper- timber-line  plateau,  which  extended  out  to  the  bend  of 
the  Conejos.  Between  the  southern  and  middle  forks  of  the  stream 
there  lay  a  table  of  about  20  square  miles  in  extent,  mostly  covered  with 
timber,  that  seemed  to  be  almost  completely  isolated  from  the  main-land. 
Along  a  circumference  of  about  20  iniles  it  was  bordered  by  an  impassa- 
ble precipice,  extending  down  to  the  stream-beds.  On  the  west,  a 
narrow  isthmus,  a  mile  in  width,  connected  it  with  the  high  plateau. 
After  we  had  nearly  finished  work  on  the  peak,  there  came  up  a  snow 
and  hail  storm,  accompanied  by  electricity.  The  storm  was  of  short 
duration,  but  left  the  rocks  white  with  snow. 

During  our  stay  on  the  summit,  in  the  intervals  of  work,  we  killed 
two  grizzlies,  took  long-range  shots  at  a  third.  And  just  missed  get- 
ting a  shot  at  a  fourth.  These  bears  live  on  grass  and  roots,  aod 
come  up  regularly  to  wander  over  the  plateaus  in  search  of  food. 
What  may  be  their  object  in  climbing  up  to  these  high  regions  I  cannot 
say.  It  is  possible  the  cold,  clear  air  has  some  attraction  for  them, 
although  the  beds  of  the  caucus  are  already  so  elevated  that  the 
weather  is  always  cool. 

Eeturning  by  the  trail  we  came  over  the  plateau,  we  again  camped 
in  the  pass,  where  we  wek'e  visited  during  the  night  by  a  heavy  rain- 
storm. The  next  day  we  ascended  the  plateau  south  of  the  pass,  and 
found  a  level  area  of  many  square  miles,  all  above  12,000  feet  elevatioD. 
The  storm  continued,  and  the  clouds  reached  far  below  the  summit  of 
the  plateau,  but  by  dint  of  patient  watching  and  waiting  we  were  able 
to  make  a  partial  station  (88)  on  the  southern  brink  of  the  table.  De- 
scending to  the  head  of  the  Eio  de  los  Pinos,  we  camped  near  the  tjm- 
ber-line.  The  storm  continued  all  night,  and  the  camp,  being  high,  was 
surrounded  by  bogs  and  marshes,  making  it  doubly  disagreeable.  One 
who  has  only  experienced  the  storms  of  the  lower  levels  cannot  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  of  a  person  caught  in  a  storm  of  several  da>*s*  dura- 
tion at  the  timber-line.  There  is  a  certain  dreary  sensation  connected 
with  it  that  cannot  be  described.  The  next  day  we  started  out  in  the 
storm,  and  descending  rapidly  down  the  creek,  soon  came  to  beautiful 
meadows  and  scattering  clumps  of  spruce  and  quaking  asp,  and  an 
increased  degree  of  heat  seemed  to  suffuse  all  things  with  life,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  region  of  perpetual  cold  and  dampness  2,000  feet  above. 
Taking  this  course,  and  crossing  a  low  ridge  to  the  southward,  we  again 
struck  the  trail  from  Tierra  Amarilla.  Following  this  eastward,  we 
made  stations  90  and  91,  on  a  table  near  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
Conejos  Canon,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  San  Luis  Valley. 
Beturning,  we  followed  up  a  small  stream  to  the  south,  then  crossing  a 
divide,  came  to  the  head  of  the  Brazos,  along  which  we  found  a  wide 
space  of  land  devoid  of  timber  and  covered  with  grass.  On  the  even- 
ing of  August  27  the  weather  turned  off  clear  and  cold,  with  heavy 
frost  during  the  night  This  marks  the  fall  change.  Some  yeu^  at 
this  season,  there  are  several  weeks  of  clear  fall  weather,  but  in  others 
there  seems  to  be  no  definite  interim  between  the  summer  rains  and 
the  winter  snows.  Continuing  down  the  stream,  we  came  to  another 
trail  from  Tierra  Amarilla,  which  we  followed  westward,  making  sta- 
tion 93  north  of  the  trail,  and  94  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice  overhang- 
ing the  Brazos.  At  this  latter  point  quartzite  makes  its  appearance. 
This  mass  fills  the  space  in  the  bend  of  the  Brazos,  and  presents  a  great 
bluff  face  to  the  south  and  east.    Toward  the  west  the  country  is  cnt 
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op  into  many  gorges,  and  hills  continue  down  to  the  Chama.  It  is  said 
that  these  mountains  are  subject  to  an  extraordinary^  fall  of  snow  ia 
vinter.  In  returning  from  this  peak  we  passed  through  a  large  and 
flBe-lookiug  meadow,  with  a  cabin  built  on  its  northern  border,  near  the 
trail.  A  blacksmith-shop  had  been  built  near  it,  but  all  was  now  de« 
aerted.  It  is  probable  that  some  one  selected  the  site  in  summer,  but 
did  DOt  take  into  account  the  great  elevation  and  the  consequent  fierce 
vinters. 

Following  the  trail  eastward,  we  passed  several  large  herds  of  sheep 
OQ  their  way  to  Denver.  Some  bands  of  cattle  were  also  to  be  seen. 
Crossing  the  divide,  we  followed  down  the  San  Antonio,  and  camped 
a  few  miles  above  the  main  bend.  The  next  day  we  made  station  97,  on 
San  Antonio  Mountain,  a  great  dome-like  peak  directly  east  of  the  bend 
in  the  creek.  This  mountoin  is  so  completely  isolated  from  the  range 
ihat  in  coming  toward  it  down  the  San  Antonio  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
ten  whether  that  stream  flows  around  the  north  or  south  side  of  it.  It 
is  about  two  miles  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  rises  nearly  2,000  feet 
above  the  plain.  This  peak  commands  very  distant  views  to  the  north 
and  south.  From  its  summit  we  could  see  Mount  Princeton,  near  Chalk 
Creek,  distant  130  miles  in  an  air-line,  while  to  the  south  another  peak 
appeared  to  be  still  more  distant. 

Following  northward  down  the  San  Antonio,  we  found  the  formation 
to  be  of  basalt,  through  which  the  stream  had  cut  a  peculiar  little  canon, 
aboot  100  feet  deep  and  from  100  to  200  feet  wide,  with  the  walls  so 
preeipitons  that  a  footman  could  descend  to  the  stream  only  at  long 
intervals.  The  water  here  was  bad,  being  polluted  by  the  bands  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  on  the  head  of  the  stream.  After  riding  many  miles,  and 
passing  the  junction  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Pinos,  we  finally  found  a 
narrow  gorge  leading  from  the  basalt  table  down  to  the  bed  of  the  creek. 
The  wash  terminated  in  a  bed  of  sand.  In  front  of  us  there  rose  a  de- 
tached piece  of  the  basalt  table,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  an  island.  A  regular  channel  about 
afamidred  yards  wide  separated  it  from  the  mainland.  It  is  probable 
that  at  some  time  long  since  the  San  Antonio  ran  through  this  channel. 

At  the  junction  the  Pinos  is  much  the  larger  creek,  but  the  name  of 
the  other  has  been  given  to  the  main  stream.  The  valley  proper  com- 
mences on  the  former,  a  short  distance  above  the  junction,  and  con- 
tinues out  into  the  desert.  The  upper  portion  is  thickly  settled  by 
Mexicans,  engaged  in  raising  grain  on  the  bottom-land  and  herding 
sheep  on  the  basalt  tables.  A  great  many  clusters  of  adobe  houses, 
each  bearing  a  separate  name,  are  scattered  along  the  stream,  far  out 
into  the  valley }  but  the  only  productive  land  along  any  of  these  streama 
is  comprised  in  a  very  narrow  strip  near  the  water,  and  extending  only 
a  few  miles  from  the  base  of  the  range.  In  this  little  area  fair  crops  of 
grain  are  raised  with  irrigation,  but  the  elevation  is  too  great  and  the 
samnoer  too  short  for  grain  to  ripen  with  any  certainty.  The  warm 
weather  does  not  commence  till  the  last  of  May,  and  this  year  a  foot  of 
snow  fell  on  September  20,  while  the  frosts  of  the  fall  commenced  sev- 
eral weeks  earlier.  Thus  we  see  that  the  whole  growing-season  ia 
scarcely  over  three  months.  During  this  time  the  weather  is  very  hot 
ilnring  the  day,  but  the  nights  are  cold.  All  these  things  are  important 
drawbacks  to  farming  operations.  As  we  passed  this  place  (August  31) 
the  wheat  was  only  heading  out,  but  as  the  fall  had  commenced,  and 
the  winter  followed  close  on  its  heels,  none  of  the  grain  could  have  come 
to  maturity.  The  heavy  storm  three  weeks  later  must  have  found  the 
crops  still  unripe,  and  the  foot  of  snow  that  then  fell  must  have  de- 
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Btroyed  them  utterly.  It  may  be  objected  that  this  season  was  an  I 
exceptional  one;  but  I  remember  seeing  different  persons  catting  tbm\ 
fine-looking  wheat  for  hay,  which  they  wonld  not  have  done  if  they  hai ; 
had  any  hopes  of  harvesting  the  grain.  Mach  has  been  said  of  the  ia*! 
dolence  of  the  Mexicans  and  the  rudeness  of  their  farming-implemeotBi 
bnt  I  donbt  very  much  whether  the  most  enterprising  white  farmeiBi  | 
with  all  the  modern  appliances,  conld  make  grain-raising  a  saccesson 
the  west  side  of  San  Luis  Valley. 

Traveling  northward  along  the  main  road  to  Del  iN'orte,  we  reached 
Oonejos,  a  Mexican  village  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name.  Its  elevatioa 
^bove  the  sea  is  7,880  feet.  Here  is  the  post-of&ce  for  the  many  viUageSi 
in  the  vicinity.  The  stream  is  friuged  with  a  rich  growth  of  cottonwoodi 
far  oat  into  the  plain,  but,  9«  with  the  San  Antonio,  the  Alamosa,  and! 
others,  the  timber  ceases  long  before  the  stream  reaches  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  seems  to  be  due  neither  to  the  great  heat  nor  to  the  want  of  water, 
but  to  the  leanness  of  the  soil.  As  far  as  the  sediment  from  the  mount* 
ains  extends,  just  so  far  the  timber  grows,  but  no  farther.  The  Gonejoft 
runs  in  a  shallow  shifting  bed,  and  every  spring  the  water  overflows  its 
banks.  Passing  this  point,  we  camped  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  near  a 
low  bluff,  where  a  ditch  supplied  us  with  water.  From  here  we  had  an 
extensive  view  of  the  plain*  Standing  on  the  general  level,  and  looking 
toward  the  northeast,  we  conld  see  the  plain  50  miles  away,  and  nearly 
the  whole  height  of  the  sand-hills  at  Mosca  Pass.  As  the  cnrvatore  oif 
the  earth  for  the  given  distance  would  be  nearly  1,700  feet,  the  sand- 
hills would  be  entirely  invisible  if  the  valley  were  truly  level ;  bnt  it 
slopes  from  the  ends  of  the  line  to  the  Eio  Grande  near  the  middle,  thus 
nearly  neutralizing  the  effect  of  cnrvatnre.  At  this  season  so  clear  wa^ 
the  atmosphere  that  in  the  morning  and  evening  we  coald  see  distinctly 
all  the  main  ridges  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  and  many  of  the  small  ravines, 
although  they  were  40  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line.  We  made  sta- 
tions 99  and  100  on  a  grassy  plateaa  between  the  Conejos  and  the  Bio 
de  la  Jara.  On  the  sides  facing  the  streams  are  blaffs  of  considerable 
height,  bnt  on  the  east  the  plateaa  is  raised  above  the  level  of  San  Luis 
Yalley  by  a  low  blnff  20  to  50  feet  in  height.  West  from  station  IdO 
across  the  Jara  a  number  of  small  streams  came  down,  catting  deep 
gorges.  Between  them  appeared  narrow  plateaa  peninsulas  snrroanded 
by  bluffs,  except  on  the  west,  where  a  narrow  isthmas  connected  them 
with  the  main  plateau. 

Grossing  the  Jara  and  the  Agua  Oaliente,  we  made  station  101  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Alamosa  where  that  stream  emerges  from  its  canon 
into  the  valley.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  the  grasshoppers  covered  the 
ground  in  great  numbers,  and  consumed  all  the  grass  left  by  the  sheep. 
These  pests,  continually  jumping  into  the  stream,  famish  food  for  the 
trout.  Harry  Yount,  our  packer,  succeeded  in  catching  a  number  of  these 
fish,  and  found  them  gorged  with  the  insects.  Thirty-five  fall-growa 
grasshoppers  and  a  water- worm  were  taken  from  one  fish  of  about  a  pound 
weight. 

Having  finished  the  main  range,  we  took  our  coarse  eastward,  down 
the  Alamosa,  then  across  the  intervening  plain  to  the  Oonejos.  Here, 
at  a  point  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  we  foand  some 
white  settlers,  and  succeeded  in  getting  some  potatoes,  which  we 
esteemed  a  rare  luxury  after  our  long  abstinence  ftx)m  vegetables.  The 
valley  of  the  Oonejos  in  this  region  is  very  narrow,  while  beyond  on 
either  side  the  plain  extends  for  miles,  being  covered  with  sage-bmsh 
and  cactus,  the  latter  quite  scarce,  however.  The  plain  is  not  composed 
5>f  loose,  shifting  sand,  like  many  deserts  elsewhere,  but  the  sand  and 
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ivel  form  a  bed,  which  is  usually  very  firm.  Herds  of  cattle  were 
log  on  the  meadows  near  the  lower  ends  of  the  Alamosa  and  Cone- 
while  some  found  good  picking  among  the  sage-brush.  The  entire 
:kof  timber  or  even  brush  on  the  plain  detracts  much  from  its  useful- 
as  a  pasture.  Moving  again  toward  the  southeast  through  the 
)Icanic  hills,  we  camped  on  the  Bio  Grande.  During  the  day  we  made 
ition  102,  on  the  most  northerly  table  of  the  group,  a  point  about  500 
Jt  above  the  valley.  This  group  of  hills,  in  the  center  of  San  Luis 
[alley,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  Conejos,  the  stream 
mning  northward  over  12  miles,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  Rio 
Irande,  to  pass  around  them.  A  part  of  the  group  is  east  of  the  Rio 
[raode,  but  does  not  reach  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  Conejos, 
id  eastward  from  the  river  only  about  8  miles.  The  western  group 
[tends  southward  nearly  20  miles  to  the  Lower  San  Luis  Plain,  but  as 
le  hills  stand  isolated  one  from  the  other,  much  plain-land  is  included 
itween  them.  This  mass  covers  somewhere  about  a  hundred  squaro 
lies,  while  in  the  eastern  there  may  be  30  or  40.  Between  the  eastern 
mp  and  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Range  is  alow  gap  apparently  the  same 
»ght  as  the  valley  north  and  south,  which  is  supposed  to  have  once 
)n  the  strait  connecting  the  upper  with  the  lower  lake  that  once 
)vered  San  Luis  Valley.  Between  the  western  hills  and  the  main 
mge  is  a  smooth  plain,  but  one  considerably  above  the  general  level 
the  valley.  The  hills  are  of  various  shapes  and  heights;  many  are 
iearly  level  tables  with  bluff  edges,  but  others  are  very  regular  cones.  In 
leight  they  range  from  200  to  1,600  feet  above  the  plain.  One,  on  which 
re  made  stations  103  and  104,  rose  1,500  feet  above  the  valley,  and  its 
immit  covered  an  area  of  two  or  three  square  miles,  being  surrounded 
)y  blnffe,  which  were  impassable  except  at  few  points.  On  the  summit 
re  noticed  the  holes  of  prairie>dogs  in  several  places.  On  the  south 
ide  was  a  little  timber,  while  grass  was  quite  abundant.  Cattle  had 
imed  over  the  plateau,  having  climbed  up  from  the  plain  in  search  of 
South  of  this  was  another  similar  table  of  about  equal  height, 
mt  even  greater  area.  The  hills  east  of  the  Rio  Orande  are  more 
Irregular  in  form  and  usually  much  smaller  and  lower.  Soon  after  pass- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  Conejos  the  river  changes  quite  abruptly.  Above 
for  many  miles  it  winds  about  over  a  great  area,  and  sloughs  lead  in  all 
directions,  but  at  this  point  it  becomes  very  straight  and  enters  a  rocky 
bed,  and  for  a  short  distance  cuts  a  narrow  gorge.  Passing  through 
this  and  emerging  from  the  hills  near  the  mouth  of  the  Culebra,  it  runs 
through  a  shallow  but  definite  bed  in  the  rock.  This  continues  for  five 
or  six  miles  to  a  point  below  the  ford,  where  the  stream  enters  a  narrow 
canon  cut  in  the  basalt,  very  similar  to  that  of  the  San  Antonio. 

On  our  march  down  the  river  we  made  station  105,  on  a  sharp  rocky 
cone  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Culebra. 
In  following  down  the  river  we  expected  to  have  camped  on  the  Cos- 
tilla, but  we  found  it  dry  near  its  entrance  to  the  Rio  Grande,  the  water 
having  been  consumed  in  irrigation  near  the  mountains.  Its  course 
was  marked  by  a  gorge  about  a  mile  in  length,  cut  through  the  basalt 
from  the  plain  to  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  walls  were  so  nearly  im- 
passable that  the  Mexican  shepherds  had  used  it  for  a  corral,  and  had 
bnilt  little  coverts  near  the  upper  end  to  sleep  in.  Into  this  curious 
inclosnre  they  drove  their  sheep  and  goats  at  night,  and  herded  them 
on  the  plains  during  the  day.  This  is  the  only  path  to  the  river  withiu 
many  miles.  No  water  can  be  had  except  by  following  down  thi« 
narrow  defile.  The  caiion  of  the  main  stream  is  similar — only  more 
impassable.    The  walls  are  from  100  to  200  feet  apart,  and  about  100 
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feet  ID  vertical  height.  These  are  essentially  perpendicular,  being  pro- 
duced by  the  rock  breaking  oflf  in  cubic  blocks  with  a  vertical  fracture. 
Tbe  hardness  of  the  basalt  prevents  any  appreciable  weathering,  thus 
preserving  the  abruptness  of  the  walls.  Through  this  narrow  goi^e 
tbe  Eio  Grande  rushes  with  great  velocity,  very  unlike  the  same  stream 
30  miles  above.  From  our  southern  stations  we  could  distinctly  trace 
the  narrow  canon  down  to  the  parallel  of  36^  45^,  at  which  point  the 
stream  passes  between  two  great  hills,  whicb,  with  others  to  the  west, 
form  the  sudden  southern  terminus  of  the  great  San  Luis  Valley.  The 
length  of  the  canon  brought  under  our  observation  was  about  30  miles. 
After  camping  on  the  bluff  near  the  river,  the  next  day  we  made  sta* 
tions  106  and  107,  on  Che  UtePeak,  a  great  dome  about  four  miles  south 
of  the  Colorado  line.  Its  diameter  at  the  base  is  about  four  miles,  and 
it  rises  2,500  feet  above  the  plain.  West  of  this  peak,  across  the  river, 
there  is  a  large  area  of  very  level  plain  quite  isolated  from  the  rest  of 
the  valley. 

From  a  camp  in  the  southeast  corner  of  San  Luis,  we  ascended  a 
peak  of  the  Sangre  de  Gristo  Range,  and  made  station  108.  This  com- 
manded a  very  distant  view  to  the  south.  The  range  seemed  to  pre- 
serve the  definite  character  as  far  as  we  could  see.  A  little  southward 
of  this  peak  San  Luis  Valley  ended,  and  the  depression  of  tbe  Bio 
Grande  seemed  to  be  very  rough,  being  covered  with  hills  and  cat 
through  with  gulches.  On  the  southern  edge  of  the  valley,  north  of 
the  range  of  hills  that  follows  the  parallel  of  36^  45^,  and  east  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  we  saw  a  Mexican  village,  with  a  large  area  of  grain  to 
the  berth  of  it  The  fields  belonging  to  the  different  individuals  were 
separated  only  by  single  furrows,  and  fences  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Several  similar  settlements  were  also  seen  on  the  Costilla  and  Culebra. 
North  of  station  108,  and  nearly  under  it,  was  a  deep  canon,  with  a  small 
grassy  valley  at  the  bottom,  in  which  we  noticed  numbers  of  wild  cattle. 
These  had  evidently  strayed  from  the  settlements  in  the  valley,  and 
finding  this  hidden  park,  did  not  return.  At  the  lower  end  the  stream 
passes  through  a  narrow  rocky  gorge  to  the  plain,  thus  cutting  off  all 
direct  communication  with  the  little  park.  Besides  cattle,  other  game 
was  numerous.  Harry  Yount  killed  a  splendid  buck  deer,  with  enor- 
mous antlers,  bearing  on  one  side  eleven  prongs,  and  on  the  other,  thir- 
teen. 

Following  northward  along  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  coming  to 
Costilla  Creek,  we  followed  up  tbe  latter  stream  to  its  head.  There  are 
many  peaks  in  the  vicinity  reaching  above  the  timber-line,  but  none  to 
a  very  great  height.  For  about  12  miles  the  Costilla  runs  along  the 
range  from  north  to  south,  dividing  it  into  two  distinct  parts ;  tbeu, 
cutting  through  the  west  ridge  in  a  rugged  canon,  turns  toward  tbe 
northwest,  and  crosses  the  plain  to  the  Bio  Grande. 

In  making  station  110,  on  a  high  plateau  peak  north  of  the  bend,  we 
were  caught  in  a  storm,  and  for  many  days  after  this  we  were  harassed 
by  occasional  showers. 

From  station  111,  on  Costilla  Peak,  we  obtained  a  good  view  of  the 
country  about  tbe  head  of  the  Purgatory  and  Cimarron.  The  whole 
region  south  from  the  Spanish  Peaks  and  west  from  Trinidad  is 
covered  with  low  black  hills,  of  a  sandstone  formation.  The  entire 
lack  of  any  definite  order  among  the  parts  of  the  mass  gives  to  it 
a  monotonous  aspect.  The  courses  of  the  main  streams  cannot  be 
traced  from  a  distance,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  valleys  along 
their  banks.  These  hills  extend  a  considerable  distance  into  New  Mex- 
ico, and  cover  an  area  of  about  1,000  square  miles. 
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On  September  12  we  made  station  112,  on  Boundary  Peak,  west  of 
the  Costilla,  and  were  canght  in  a  storm  of  hail,  rain,  and  electricity. 
On  this  peak  we  foand  a  stone  monament  marking  the  line  between 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico.    The  next  morning  being  clear,  we  rode 
northward  along  the  summit  of  the  range  to  make  station  113,  on  a  high 
poiot  south  of  Galebra  Peak.    For  four  or  five  miles  our  course  lay  en- 
tirely above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  while  the  ridge  was  very  uneven, 
so  that  we  were  compelled  to  cross  several  high  peaks  before  reaching 
the  one  we  wanted  to  use  as  a  station.    Here  we  left  our  mules  and 
climbed  to  the  summit  on  foot,  a  vertical  height  of  1,200  feet.    The 
weather  was  quite  clear  till  we  neared  the  summit,  when,  a  cloud  com- 
iog  over  us,  enveloped  the  whole  mountain,  and  rain  and  hail  began 
to  fall.     Setting  up  the  instrument,  we  obtained  disjointed  views  through 
the  breaks  in  the  clouds.    The  storm  increased,  but  we  waited  patiently, 
amosing  ourselves  by  laying  the  foundation  of  a  fine  monument  that 
was  destined  never  to  be  finished.    One  thing  that  made  our  position 
the  more  aggravating  was  the  fact  that  through  the  gaps  in  the  cloud 
we  could  see  the  bright  sunshine  on  either  side  of  us,  only  a  few  miles 
away ;  but  the  clouds  seemed  to  hug  so  closely  to  the  summits  of  the 
range  that  the  wind  could  not  remove  them.    The  clouds,  as  they  come 
from  the  west,  are  caught  against  these  high  peaks,  and  become  massed 
together,  thus  producing  continual  storms.    The  direction  of  the  range, 
at  right  angles  to  the  prevailing  winds,  makes  it  an  almost  impassable 
barrier  in  the  way  of  the  east-bound  storms.    During  our  work  to  the 
west  of  San  Luis,  we  noticed  that  all  the  clouds  in  passing  over  the 
Sangre  de  Gristo  Mountains  were  retarded  in  their  journey.    Once  in 
particular,  while  there  was  a  steady  breeze  from  the  west,  we  saw  a 
small  doud,  probably  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  across,  which 
had  caught  against  the  very  crest  of  the  Sierra  Blanca.    The  part  of  the 
peak  touched  by  the  little  cloud  was  not  more  than  one  or  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  vertical  height,  yet  that  much  served  to  hold  the  cloud  iu 
face  of  a  strong  breeze  for  several  hours.    The  storm  encountered  on 
station  113  was  apparently  not  over  10  miles  in  breadth.    Eeturning 
the  way  we  came,  we  found  camp  located  in  the  pass  from  the  head 
of  the  Costilla  to  the  Gulebra.    The  next  morning  we  started  again  to 
make  113.    Again  the  weather  was  clear  for  the  most  of  the  journey ; 
bat,  alas  I  when  we  reached  the  summit  the  cloud  again  surrounded 
as,  and  again  the  hail  and  rain  came  down.    After  remaining  a  few 
hours,  we  returned,  the  cold  rain  and  wind  persecuting  us  along  the 
whole  dreary  line  to  camp.    The  third  morning  again  was  clear,  and 
for  the  third  time  we  attempted  to  do  our  duty,  but  after  going  a 
short  distance,  we  saw  the  storm  gathering,  and  we  turned  southward 
and  finished  station  112.    By  reaching  it  e$irly  we  succeeded  in  doing  a 
little  work ;  but  soon  the  clouds  fell,  while  hail,  rain,  and  electricity 
forced  us  to  return  to  camp.    The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  saw  us 
crossing  the  pass,  and  going  down  the  west  slope  toward  the  valley  of 
the  Calebra.    At  an  elevation  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet  we  found 
the  san  shining  brightly  and  the  air  warm  and  pleasant  and  full  of  life. 
Between  the  mountains  proper  and  San  Luis  on  the  west,  there  in- 
tervenes a  small  valley  or  pla:u  8  to  10  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  several  miles  across.    This  is  separated  from  the  San  Luis  Valley 
by  a  low  range  of  hills.    This  causes  the  southern  branch  of  the  Culebra 
^oruu  parallel  to  the  range,  for  so  long  a  distance.    Traveling  north- 
ward, close  to  high  mountains  and  crossing  several  streams  on  the  way, 
^e  camped  high  up  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Culebra.    The  next 
<lay  we  made  station  116,  on  the  Galebra  Peak,  the  highest  summit  be* 
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t^een  Saugre  de  Criato  Pass  and  the  Oolorado  line.  The  breather 
quite  clear,  bat  the  clouds  contiDually  paEsing  over  ns  and  shadioR 
peak  made  it  mDch  colder  than  was  comfortable.  ,The  viad  was 
from  the  north,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  see  how  the  clonds  i 
gradually  consumed  before  it.  Some,  as  they  passed  over  Fort  Garli 
vould  appear  to  be  a  mile  in  diameter,  but  before  they  reached  cs  I 
would  be  nearly  destroyed.  The  manner  in  which  they  melted  a 
before  the  dry  air  from  the  north  was  cnrions  in  the  extreme. 

On  September  19  we  marched  to  Fort  Garland.  In  the  evenin 
blustering  wind  arose  from  the  west,  which  soon  brought  up  a  sti 
and  snow  fell  thick  and  fast  all  night.  Soon  a  fierce  wind  came  d< 
from  the  north,  cansed  by  the  sadden  cooling  of  the  high  Sierra  Bla 
by  the  fall  of  snow.  The  next  day  the  wind  continued,  with  occasit 
Bhowersof  rainand  some  snow,  but  on  all  the  high  summits  the  snow 
without  cessation,  and  they  were  entirely  bidden  from  view,  being 
veloped  in  the  clouds.  Duriug  the  night  four  or  five  inihefl  of  snow 
on  the  valley,  and  the  mercury  reached  a  minimnm  of  22o,  The  sec 
day  there  vas  a  slight  break  in  the  storm  during  the  forenoon,  fon 
Eoon  set  in  steadily  raining  and  snowing.  During  the  third  day,  i 
tember  22,  the  storm  lightened  considerably  and  cleared  away  dm 
the  night.  In  this  three  days'  storm  there  fell  about  one  foot  of  snov 
San  Luis  Valley  and  about  two  feet  on  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  £ai 
During  the  storm  we  were  furuisbed  quarters  at  the  fort,  and  I  t 
this  occasion  to  thank  the  ofBcers  at  the  post,  on  behalf  of  oar  party, 
the  very  kind  treatment  we  received  at  their  bands. 

On  the  morning  of  September  23  we  started  up  the  East  Fork  of 
Sangre  de  Cristo,  known  as  Indian  Creek,  and  camped  at  the  sami 
The  gioaad  was  covered  deep  with  snow.  After  making  station  ] 
near  this  pass,  we  traveled  sontbwurd  and  climbed  upon  the  monnt 
ridge  south  of  tbe  station.  We  rode  along  the  divide  for  foor  or  : 
miles,  at  an  elevation  ranging  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  i 
A  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  east,  and  the  snow  on  the  ri< 
was  nearly  two  feet  deep.  On  attaining  the  summit  of  a  high  p« 
where  we  expected  to  make  a  station,  we  found  the  wind  blowing 
hard  that  we  could  scarcely  stand  against  it.  What  was  still  wo: 
however,  thick  fog  began  to  cover  the  range,  and  we  were  forced  to 
turn  in  haste.  The  wind  now  blew  a  perfect  hurricane  directly  act 
the  ridge,  and  we  were  compelled  to  follow  along  tbe  crest  for  nee 
five  miles  before  we  could  leave  it.  Our  clothes  were  soon  saturated 
the  driving  fog,  and  the  deep  snow  gave  a  terrible  sharpness  to 
wind  passing  over  it.  At  times  the  gusts  came  so  strong  that  the  mu 
were  moved  bodily  several  inches,  although  they  leaned  iar  overtow: 
the  wind.  The  valley  of  the  Gucharas  seemed  to  act  asaftinnel,  sot 
the  wind,  spread  over  many  miles  of  tbe  plain,  was  forced  through  t 
narrow  place,  thus  increasing  its  velocity  to  such  an  alarming  ext< 
Tbe  storm  was  so  blinding  that  our  mules  made  little  headway.  Tt 
hair  bung  with  icicles,  produced  from  fog  by  the  wind.  After  a  1( 
and  fearful  tramp  we  finally  turned  down  the  east  slope  and  soon  foi 
ourselves  in  the  timber,  where  the  weather  seemed  wonderfully  w8 
in  contrast  to  that  above,  although  great  masses  of  snow  covered 
ground  even  there.  After  camping  on  a  head  branch  of  the  Guchai 
and  having  a  slight  fall  of  snow  during  night,  we  crossed  tbe  head 
the  caSou  of  the  Cacharas.  Here  we  found  a  road  leading  over  a  p 
southward  to  some  settlements  near  the  head  of  tbe  Purgato 
Between  the  west  Spanish  Peak  and  the  range  there  is  a  sharp  b 
back.  Jammed  in  between  the  two  volcanic  formations.     Prom  a  ( 
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tance  it  would  generally  be  mistaken  for  a  dike.  It  extends  northward 
from  the  pass  several  mUes,  and  is  notable  for  its  sharpness  and  its  oon- 
tinnity.  Its  position  may  be  easily  fonnd  on  the  map,  as  it  lies  between 
the  Cacharas  and  a  branch  on  the  east  rnnnidg  parallel  with  it.  In 
bet,  it  has  produced  that  peculiar  parallelism  of  the  two  streams. 

On  September  26  we  ascended  the  West  Spanish,  and  fonnd  the  ascent 
quite  easy.  We  had  about  1,500  feet  to  climb  after  leaving  onr  mules. 
The  summit  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  but  the  weather  was  clear, 
and  the  station  a  perfect  success.  On  account  of  its  great  height  and 
isolated  positi<m,  it  was  a  commanding  point  for  topography.  The  sys- 
tem of  dikes  radiating  firom  the  mountains  give  it  a  peculiar  character. 
Someof  these,after  reaching  the  base  of  the  mountains,  extend  for  several 
miles  oat  into  the  valley  in  unbroken  walls,  often  more  tban  a  hundred 
feet  in  height.  A  few  dikes  crossed  the  main  system  at  acute  angles. 
Some  were  to  be  seen  on  the  south  side  of  the  peak  also.  The  whole 
moontain  has  a  very  regular  form,  and  with  its  lesser  companion,  a  few 
miles  to  the  east,  forms  one  of  the  great  land-marks  in  this  part  of 
Colorado. 

The  next  day  we  climbed  Trinchera  Peak,  ahigh^iountain  at  the 
head  of  the  Guchoras  and  west  of  the  pass.    Above  the  timber-line  we 
found  the  snow  about  two  feet  deep,  with  banks  much  deeper.    Earlier 
in  the  season  the  climb  from  this  side  would  have  been  quit^  easy,  but 
the  deep  enow  made  it  very  difBcult.    On  reaching  the  divide,  at  an 
elevation  oi  13,000  feet,  we  were  much  surprised  to  see   the  fresh 
tracks  of  a  large  grizzly,  leading  down  from  the  summit  of  the  peak 
and  following  the  ridge  northward.    We  made  good  use  of  his  tracks, 
however,  for  by  stepping  carefully  in  them  we  avoided  breaking  through 
the  deep  snow-banks,  which  would  have  been  very  tiresome.    Thus,  too, 
we  were  enabled  to  put  to  good  use  the  unerring  instinct  of  the  bear  in 
selecting  the  best  route  to  travel  by.    In  one  place  the  tracks  led  down 
a  very  dangerous  descent.    At  this  point  the  ridge  was  very  sharp,  so 
th^t  it  was  impossible  to  travel  anywhere  except  along  the  crest.    On 
the  west  side  was  a  very  steep  snow  bank,  glazed  hard  with  ice,  which 
after  20  or  30  feet  terminated  in  a  precipice  several  hundred  feet  down. 
Above  it  was  a  rocky  ledge  about  20  feet  in  height,  with  the  projecting 
stones  very  loose  and  covered  with  snow  and  ice.    !Now  the  steep  snow- 
bank, with  the  most  of  its  surface  frozen,  occupied  a  gap  between  the 
ledge  of  rocks  and  its  continuation  down  the  ridge,  yet  the  bear  had 
come  head  foremost  down  the  ledge  and  passed  the  snow-bank  without 
faltering  or  taking  time  to  consider.    We  followed  his  footsteps  up  the 
Bame  place,  but  were  compelled  to  hand  the  instruments  up  one  at  a 
time.    The  climb  required  great  care,  as  the  rocks  were  loose  and  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  we  made  the  ascent  at  the  risk  of  our  lives.    On 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  peak,  we  found  the  bear-tracks  winding 
about  aU  over  it.    The  animal  had  come  up  from  the  south  side,  and 
must  have  been  on  his  travels  very  early,  as  we  first  came  upon  his  track 
early  in  the  morning.    This  peak  is  very  high,  but  the  summit  is  broad, 
and  many  peaks  in  the  vicinity  obstruct  the  view,  so  that  it  was  not 
very  well  suited  for  a  station.    Returning,  we  traveled  southward  along 
the  wagon-road.  After  a  few  miles  we  came  to  several  curious  hog-backs, 
having  a  general  course  from  north  to  south.    Between  the  two  princi- 
pal ones  is  a  fine  transverse  valley,  called  by  the  settlers  in  the  vicinity 
Stone  Widl  Valley,  and  the  name  is  not  inappropriate.    The  grass  is 
fine  and  some  farming  is  carried  on  near  this  place,  but  again  the  eleva- 
tion and  the  proximity  to  the  high  mountains  interferes  seriously  with 
the  grain-crops.    Between  the  hog-backs  and  the  range  game  is  quite 
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REPORT  OF  HENRY  GANNETT,  M.  K,  TOPOGRAPHER 
OF  THE  GRAND  RIVER  DIVISION,  1875. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  30, 1877. 

SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  to  you  herewith  my  report  on  the 
geographical  work  of  the  Grand  River  division  daring  the  field-seasons 
«f  1875  and  1876. 

It  was  found  to  be  almost  impossible  to  write  a  separate  report  on 
the  work  of  each  year,  as  the  areas  covered  daring  the  two  seasons 
vere  so  closely  connected  that  they  cannot  be  treated  separately. 

In  1875,  my  party  consisted  of  ten  persons :  Br.  A.  G.  Peale,  geolo* 
fist;  William  R.  Atkinson,  assistant  topographer;  William  S.  Holman, 
Darometrical  observer;  L.  Dallas,  general  assistant;  four  packers,  and 
acook. 

Leaving  Denver  on  Jane  4,  we  traveled,  via  Turkey  Greek  road, 
SoQih  Park,  Arkansas  Valley,  San  Luis  Valley,  and  Gochetopa  Pass, 
to  tbe  Los  PiDos  agency.  My  work  began  at  this  point.  We  followed 
the  route  of  the  present  mail-road  to  the  Uncompahgre  Valley.  At 
the  ford  of  tbe  Uncompahgre  River,  I  detached  Messrs.  Holman  and 
Dallas  and  two  packers  with  orders  to  proceed  to  the  Gunnison  River 
^  tbe  mouth  of  Boubideau's  Greek  and  establish  there  a  temporary 
SQpply-camp.  With  the  balance,  which  formed  the  working  party,  I 
foUowed  the  Uncompahgre  River  to  the  foot  of  the  San  Juan  Mount- 
Aios.  Then  turning  westward,  I  reached  the  summit  of  the  Uncom- 
]>ahgre  plateau,  and  followed  its  crest  northwestward  to  the  Grand 
Biver,  reaching,  from  the  crest,  all  the  country  between  the  Uncompah- 
gre Valley  on  the  east  and  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  Rivers  on  the 
west  Thence  I  returned  to  my  supply-camp,  fording  the  Gunnison  a 
few  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  again  at  the  mouth  of  Roubideau's  Greek. 

Finding  it  advisable,  I  decided  to  remove  my  supply-camp  to  the  Do- 
lores River,  at  the  western  mouth  of  Unaweep  Gafion.  The  route 
t»keo  was  via  the  Unaweep  Ganon,  which  forms  a  natural  highway  be- 
tween the  Ounnison  and  Dolores  Rivers.  On  the  way  we  met  Mr. 
'Gardnoi's  party,  and  decided  to  remain  together,  under  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Gardner,  while  working  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal,  which 
was  known  to  be  infested  by  a  band  of  troublesome  Indians. 

Leaving  the  supply-camp  and  the  packers,  who  were  engaged  in 
freighting  provisions  thence  from  the  settlements,  we  follow^  up  the 
Dolores  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  Greek,  or  Rito  Salado,  up  this  small  stream, 
and  thence  across  high  plateaus  to  the  foot  of  the  La  Sal  Mountains. 
About  a  week  was  spent  in  and  about  these  mountains,  which  afforded 
magnificent  opportunities  for  work.  Thence  our  course  of  travel  was 
^thward  toward  the  Sierra  Abajo  or  Blue  Mountains.  On  our  way 
w'ewere  attacked  by  Indians,  and  our  season's  work  summarily  ended. 
As  the  public  has  been  treated  to  numberless  accounts  of  this  affair,  all 
^ore  or  less  highly  colored,  it  is  unnecessf^ry  to  do  more  than  mention 
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it  here.  After  reaching  Parrott  City,  Dr.  Peale,  Mr.  AtkiDsoo,  and 
myself  accompaDied  Mr.  Holmes's  party  on  a  sbort  trip  to  the  coantij 
about  the  head  of  the  Dolores,  af cer  which  I  came  to  Paeblo  with  my 
])arty  via  Baker's  Park,  the  Eio  Grande  Yalley,  and  Mosca  P^iss,  reachiug 
Paeblo  in  September. 

In  1876  my  party  was  composed  of  Dr.  A.  0.  Peale,  geologist,  Mr.  J. 
E.  Mnshbach,  topographical  assistant,  two  packers,  and  a  cook.    Mr.  i 
James  Stevenson,  general  executive  officer  of  the  survey,  accompanied  ; 
my  party  during  a  portion  of  the  trip,  as  executive  officer.  | 

We  took  the  field  at  Canon  City,  Colo.,  on  Augqst  23.    We  went  up  | 
the  Arkansas,  over  Marshall's  Pass,  down  the  Tomichi  and  Gannison  to 
the  Uncompahgre  agency,  at  the  head  of  the  Uncompahgre  Valley*. 
Here  we  engaged  the  services  of  four  Ute  Indians,  as  guides  and  as4' 
sort  of  escort,  to  prevent  trouble  with  the  band  of  Indians  with  wboat 
we  had  a  brush  the  preceding  summer,  as  we  were  first  to  finish  tto 
survey  of  the  country  in  which  they  range.    This  work  was  completed 
without  trouble,  after  which  we  returned  to  the  Uncompahgre  agencji 
reprovisioned,and  started  down  the  Uncompahgre  and  Gunnison  Bivers,  | 
to  survey  the  part  of  our  district  lying  north  of  Grand  River.    We  fol-  \ 
lowed  the  Salt  Lake  wagon  trail  down  the  Grand  Biver  to  the  mouth  of: 
the  Dolores,  then,  leaving  the  river,  we  struck  north,  toward  the  crest 
of  the  Roan  or  Book  Cliffs.    Reaching  their  crest,  we  traveled  generally 
eastward  along  it,  on  the  divide  of  land  between  the  Grand  and  Whito ; 
Rivers,  a  route  affording  magnificent  facilities  for  rapid  and  accurate 
work.    Reaching  the  head  of  Roan  Creek,  we  descended  into  its  canoo, 
and  followed  it  down  to  the  Grand.    Thence  we  went  up  the  Grand  to 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  Roan  plateau,  where  our  work  ended.    From 
there  we  went  to  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  via  White  River  Indian  agencji 
reaching  the  former  point  on  October  23. 

Besides  the  regular  topographical  work,  particular  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
taining some  idea  of  the  extent  of  arable  land.  Every  considerable 
stream  which  was  crossed  was  roughly  gauged.  It  is  my  intention  to 
publish  in  the  report  for  1876  a  chapter  on  the  physical  features  of  the 
State,  its^gricultural  resources,  timber  and  pasture  land,«&;c. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  H.  F.  Bond,  late  agent  at  the  Los 
Pinos  and  Uncompahgre  agencies,  for  the  great  assistance  which  he  bas 
afforded  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  work  5  also  Dr.  David  Mack,  late 
surgeon  at  these  agencies. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  GAKNETT, 

Topoffrapher. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Haydbn, 

JJnii^  States  Qeologist-in'Oharge, 
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The  area  assigned  to  the  division  under  my  charge  for  the  field-seasons 
«f  1875  and  1876  comprised  about  10,000  square  miles.  Its  limits  were  as 
fcllows :  Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  of 
|9^3(K  with  the  meridian  109^  30^,  the  north  line  runs  east  along  the  par- 

>]  3^3(y.io  its  intersection   with  the  Grand  River  in  longitude 

<>08'.  Thence  it  follows  down  the  Grand  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gunni- 
lOD,  up  the  Gunnison  to  the  mouth  of  Lake  Fork,  up  this  latter  stream 
to  the  northern  edge  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  and  follows  this  edgo 
"Vestward  to  the  end  of  the  range;  thence  it  follows  the  parallel  of 
87^52' westward  to  the  meridian  109o  30',  which  meridian  forms  the 
Western  limit  of  the  work. 

Id  the  prosecution  of  the  work  130  topographical  stations  were  made, 
an  average  of  one  in  every  77  square  miles.  This  area  is  mainly  made 
Ttp  of  plateaus  considerably  disturbed  by  the  same  forces  which  have 
elevated  the  great  ranges  farther  east.    It  is  drained  by  the  Grand,  i 

GoDnisoD,  Uncompahgre,  Dolores,  and  San  Miguel  Eivers. 

The  remarkable  parallelism  of  the  separate  ranges  which  make  up 
ftemouDtaia  system  of  Colorado  has  been  previously  noticed  in  the 
wports  of  this  survey.  Their  trends  are  all  between  southeast  and 
lOQth,  while  the  ruling  trend  is  about  south-southeast.  This  I  call,  for 
WQveDience,  the  normal  trend.  The  Front,  Park,  Sangre  de  Cristo, 
Bawatch,  San  Ju^n,  and  Elk  ranges,  with  their  inclosed  valleys,  all 
trend  in  this  direction.  Almost  every  one  of  the  secondary  streams  of 
tbe  State  conform  to  this  normal  course. 

West  of  the  Elk  ranges  lies  the  district  under  consideration,  and 
berethe  same  conditions  prevail;  but  instead  of  mountain  ranges  there 
are  long  inclined  plateaus,  low,  hogback-like  ridges  and  canons.  There 
ta,  first,  the  valley  of  the  Uncompahgre,  which  extends  down  that  river 
Smiles,  then  down  the  Gunnison  about  the  same  distance  to  its  mouth,  !|j 

aod  thence  down  the  Grand  40  or  50  miles,  with  a  general  course  to  the  ^ 

Borthwest,  but  bending  around  more  to  the  west  on  Grand  Kiver.  '1; 

^est  of  the  valley  and  parallel  to  it  is  an  inclined  plateau,  the 
Uncompahgre  Plateau,  sloping  toward  the  northeast  very  gently,  and 
breaking  off  abruptly  to  the  southwest.  Its  crest  extends  from  the  foot 
of  the  ^n  Juan  Mountains  to  the  head  of  the  bend  of  the  Grand.  Its 
mean  height  above  the  valley  at  the  mouth  of  the  Uncompahgre  is  4,000 
feet,  or  about  9,000  feet  above  the  sea.  West  of  this  is  the  Rio  San 
^igael,  in  a  close  canon,  with  a  northwest  course  from  its  head  to  its 
moatb.  Then  a  succession  of  ridges  and  valleys  is  met  with,  all  having 
tbe  same  northwest  trend.  North  of  them  rises  the  group  known  as  the 
Sierra  la  Sal,  of  igneous  origin,  and  of  later  date  than  these  ridges,  as 
tbe  latter  are  carried  up  on  their  slopes. 

The  Bio  Dolores  enters  this  district  from  the  south,  with  a  course 
about  Qorth-northwest,  in  heavy  canon  in  the  ''  Great  Sage-plain  ^  of 
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Professor  Newberry,  west  of  the  saccession  of  parallel  ridges  just  men- : 
tioned.  After  a  tew  miles  of  this  course  it  leaves  the  plateau,  soon : 
turns  to  the  east,  and  flows  across  these  ridges  to  its  junction  with  the] 
San  Miguel,  whence  it  pursues  a  north-northwest  course  to  its  junction; 
with  the  Grand. 

The  southwestern  part  of  the  district  is  occupied  by  the  Great  Sage-  '■ 
plain,  which  is  drained  toward  the  southwestward  by  the  Montezuma, 
a  dry  affluent  of  the  Eio  San  Juan. 

The  heights  which  are  distributed  through  the  following  pages  were  i 
determined  by  the  usual  methods  followed  by  the  survey,  by  mercurial  | 
barometer,  aneroid,  and  vertical  angles.  The  barometric  observations  | 
were  referred  as  follows  :  My  temporary  bases  in  1875,  on  the  Gannison  j 
and  Dolores,  we  computed  from  the  base  observations  at  White  Rivet i 
agency.  To  these  were  referred  all  observations  at  camps.  The  latter  i 
being  established,  all  observations  on  stations  and  other  points  wen 
referred  to  them  ;  or,  in  cases  where  the  observations  would  be  too  faf 
from  coincident  in  time,  directly  to  my  temporary  bases. 

Barometric  observations  on  the  Sierra  la  Sal  were  connected  by  a 
system  of  vertical  angles  and  reduced  to  a  common  point,  for  the  attain* 
ment  of  greater  accuracy. 

In  1876,  my  observations  at  camps  were  referred  directly  to  White 
River  agency.  My  stations  and  other  points  were  referred  either  to 
camps  or  directly  to  White  River  agency. 

The  Uncompahgre  River,  after  leaving  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  in 
which  it  heads,  flows  northward  through  Uncompahgre  Park.  This  is 
a  small  but  fine  valley,  about  ten  miles  long  by  two  wide.  It  is  the 
favorite  summer  camping-place  of  the  Ute  Indians,  but  owing^  to  the 
elevation,  7,000  to  7,500  feet,  it  is  not  a  desirable  winter  resort. 

At  the  foot  of  the  park,  a  large  branch,  known  as  Dallas  Fork,  enters 
the  Uncompahgre  from  the  west.  Fine  meadows  extend  up  this  fork 
for  four  or  Ave  miles.  Below  the  junction,  .the  river  enters  a  caOon  in  a 
plateau,  where  the  Vails  are  about  500  'feet  in  height.  This  canon  ex- 
tends down  the  river  about  seven  miles.  Just  below  its  base^  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  is  the  Uncompahgre  agency,  at  an  elevation  of 
6,400  feet.  From  this  point  to  its  mouth,  the  river  flows  in  a  broad  valley^ 
of  an  average  width  of  15  miles  and  a  length  of  35,  containing  aboal 
500  square  miles.  This  area  is  nearly  all  bench  land,  elevated  50  to  200 
feet  above  the  river.  The  river  bottom-lands  have  a  width  of  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile.  The  soil  of  the  latter  is  good,  and  c^an  easily 
be  made  productive  by  irrigation.  The  soil  of  the  bench  is  adobe  clayt 
varied  by  occasional  patches  of  gravel.  Alkali,  everywhere  present* 
becomes  more  abundant  farther  down  the  valley.  Its  present  vegetable 
product  is  in  the  main  part  sage.  White  sage  is  abundant  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley,  with  a  little  bunch  and  grama  grass.  In  the  lower 
end,  even  sage  does  not  grow  with  much  animation,  and  the  field  is 
almost  abandoned  to  cacti  and  sterility. 

With  exception  of  the  Uncompahgre  and  three  small  branches  near 
the  head  of  the  valley,  no  water  is  brought  in.  During  early  spring 
most  of  the  water-courses  are  full,  but  this  lasts  a  few  days  only.  Two 
small  branches  carry  water  all  the  year,  but  these  are  unimportant  for 
irrigating  purposes.  About  eight  miles  below  the  agency,  a  small 
stream  enters  the  valley  and  immediately  spread^  over  the  surface,  nat- 
urally irrigating  an  area  of  about  a  square  mile.  Here  a  family  of  Utes 
are  engaged  in  cultivating  corn,  potatoes,  and  other  common  garden- 
vegetables,  in  which  they  have  good  success,  although  occasionally  in- 
terfered with  by  early  frosts. 
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The  UDCompabgre  was  ganged  at  the  agency  early  in  September, 
and  the  amount  of  water  carried  per  second  found  to  be  356  cubic  feet. 
This,  however,  is  a  very  slight  indication  of  the  amount  carried  during 
the  irrigating  season.  Owing  to  the  character  of  its  drainage  area, 
vhifh,  thoagh  not  large,  consists  entirely  of  high  mountains,  the  spring 
floods  mast  raise  the  river  immensely  and  continue  for  some  time. 

With  the  amount  of  water  carried  early  in  September  the  river  will, 
Iqr  using  it  all,  irrigate  about  120  square  miles,  using  Captain  Smith's 
tale,  which  is  applicable  to  the  sub-Himalayan  districts,  that  one  cubic 
loot  per  second  will  irrigate  about  a  third  of  a  square  mile.  This  is' 
I  equivalent  in  amount  to  a  monthly  rain-fall  of  about  2.3  inches,  not  too 
Iftucb,  certainly,  for  any  crop,  and  not  enough  for  some  crops. 
I  There  is  every  probability  that  in  May,  June,  and  July  the  river  car- 
ijies  water  enough  to  irrigate  a  large  part  of  the  valley,  and  where  the 
loil  is  not  too  alkaline  it  will  make  good  farming-land.  The  rate  of  fall 
of  the  river  through  the  valley  is  given  below :  ' 

HeTation.    Fall  per  mil«. 
Milea.  Feet.  Feet. 

loathof  the  Dallaa  Fork 0  7,400 

Tncompahgre  agency 14.5  6,400  69.0 

Craning  of  tiie  wagon-road 25.5  5,800  54.5 

MoQth 54.5  5,100  24.1 

The  slope  of  the  bench-land  follows  approximately  that  of  the  river, 
;  and  in  consequence  of  this  and  the  rapid  fall  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  the 
water  to  the  top  of  the  bench.  The  latter  is  nearly  horizontal  for  a  long 
distance  back  from  the  river,  rendering  irrigation  of  large  areas  com- 
paratively inexpensive.  Its  low  elevation  compa^red  with  most  of  the 
I  valleys  of  Colorado  gives  it  a  climate  sufficiently  warm  for  the  produc- 
tioD  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  garden-vegetables,  &c. 

T^  TJNCOMPAHGEE  PLATEAU. 

i  Westward  from  the  valley  of  the  Uncompahgre  the  country  rises 
I  gradaally.  It  is  impossible  to  say  along  what  line  the  valley  ends  and 
I  the  slope  of  the  plateau  begins.  At  a  mean  distance  from  the  Uncom- 
I  Pahgre  River  of  20  miles,  and  at  a  mean  elevation  of  10,000  feet,  this 
I  long  slope  suddenly  ends,  in  most  places  breaking  off  abruptly  in  a  suc- 
i  Session  of  two  or  three  steps  to  the  canon  of  the  Ban  Miguel.  In  a  few 
places,  instead  of  breaking  off,  the  beds  are  bent  over  and  slope  down 
to  the  canon  of  San  Miguel  or  Dolores  at  a  steep  angle.  The  crest  of 
this  inclined  plateau  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains 
in  a  direction  nearly  northwest  to  the  head  of  the  northern  bend  of  the 
Grand  River.  It  decreases  gradually  as  it  recedes  from  the  mountains 
from  a  height  of  10,200  feet  at  its  head  to  8,600  near  its  northwestern  end. 
I  Following  down  toward  the  northwest  the  depression  of  the  valley  of 
I  the  Uncompahgre,  we  find  that  it  crosses  the  Gunnison  and  continues 
Aown  the  latter  stream  on  the  eastern  side.  The  gentle  rise  of  land  on 
the  western  side  of  the  valley  also  continues  down  across  the  Gunnison, 
^  this  river  flows  in  a  caiion  in  this  slope  at  a  level  but  slightly  below 
that  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  but  two  or  three  miles  to  the  eastward, 
a  marked  instance  of  the  conservatism  of  streams. 

^ear  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  and  for  several  miles  down  the 
Grand  below  its  mouth,  this  plateau  slope  is  brokeii  off  abruptly  in  a 
preeipice,  leaving  the  river  in  a  valley  at  its  foot. 
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At  the  south  end,  where  the  protrasion  of  the  mass  of  the  San  Jaan 
range  is  first  felt,  there.is  a  decided  rise,  followed  by  breaking  ofif  of  the 
upper  beds,  leaving  a  saddle.  Station  15  is  on  the  south  end  of  the 
crest.  Its  elevation  is  10,200  feet.  Just  south  of  it,  and  three  mile» 
away,  the  height  of  the  saddle  is  but  8,700  feet.  The  saddle  contin- 
ues south  with  about  this  height  for  half  a  dozen  miles,  and  then  the 
mountains  rise  abruptly  to  an  altitude  of  13,000  to  14,000  feet,  presenting 
a  magnificent  array  of  cliffs  and  peaks.  They  rise  in  single  slopes  to 
the  highest  summits  without  any  foot-hills  and  isecondary  summits  whidi 
elsewhere  so  dwarf  the  loftiest  peaks. 
!  ;  Nowhere  is  the  influence  of  elevation  on  the  character  of  the  vegeta- 

tion more  plainly  marked  than  on  this  plateau.  In  the  interior^  near 
the  crest,  the  land  is,  to  the  Utes,  one  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
Here  are  fine  streams  of  clear,  cold  water,  beautiful  aspen  groves,  the 
best  of  grass  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  a  profusion  of  wild  fruit 
and  berries,  while  the<  country  is  a  perfect  flower-garden.  This  ex- 
tends as  low  as  7,000  feet,  below  which  the  scene  changes  to  one  in  all 
respects  the  reverse.  Aspen  gives  place  to  pinon  and  cedar.  The 
grasses,  fruit,  and  flowers,  to  sage,  cacti,  and  bare  rock.  The  streams 
become  confined  in  rocky  canons,  turn  muddy  and  warm,  and  gradually 
disappear.  The  game  changes.  Black-tailed  deer  give  place  to  the 
white-tailed  species.  Grouse  disappear,  while  rattlesnakes  and  cen- 
tipedes assert  their  proprietorship.  In  the  place  of  an  open,  rolling 
country,  we  enter  a  district  traversed  by  deep,  narrow  gorges,  of  abrupt 
precipices,  a  country  difficult  in  the  extreme  to  traverse,  withoat  a 
knowledge  of  its  few  highways. 

Geologically,  this  inclined  plateau  has  been  produced  by  a  gradual 
rise  of  the  underlying  granite,  about  an  axis  in  the  Uncompahgre  Val- 
ley, carrying  with  it  the  sedimentary  beds.  The  thickness  of  the  latter 
differ  in  different  places,  but  nowhere  on  the  plateau  does  it  exceed 
1,000  feet. 

Cutting  this  plateau  transversely  into  two  parts,  is  a  remarkable  top- 
ographical and  geological  feature  in  the  form  of  a  cation,  which  con- 
nects the  Gunnison  on  the  northeast  with  the  Dolores  on  the  southwest. 
It  enters  the  Gunnison  six  miles  above  its  mouth,  at  an  elevation  of 
4,600  feet.  Following  it  southwestward,  its  bed  is  seen  to  rise  slowly, 
with  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Gunnison,  while  the  walls  on  each  hand 
rise  more  rapidly.  The  bottom  rises  to  a  divide,  with  an  elevation  of 
7,000  feet,  several  miles  east  of  the  crest  of  the  plateau.  The  wails  at 
the  divide  have  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet.  West  of  this  divide,  there 
is  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Dolores.  .At  the  crest  of  the  plateau,  which 
here  breaks  off  abruptly,  the  depth  of  the  caiion  is  fully  3,000  I'eet.  Be- 
yond the  crest  the  walls  fall  off  abruptly  and  become  broken  up,  and 
the  most  rapid  fall  in  the  bed  of  the  caiion  is  here.  At  its  junction 
with  the  Dolores,  about  12  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter,  the  ele- 
vation is  4,618  feet,  or  the  same  as  at  the  junction  with  the  Gunnison. 

Below  the  point  marked  ^^a"  on  the  accompanying  map,  the  canon  is 
narrow,  not  deep,  and  is  cut  in  soft  sedimentary  beds.  It  is  here  prob- 
ably the  work  of  the  small  stream  which  now  occupies  it.  At  ^^a^ 
granite  appears  on  the  bottom,  and  thence  westward  the  lower  part  of 
the  caiion  is  cut  in  this,  evidently  by  a  powerful  stream.  The  granite 
portion  of  the  walls  increases  in  height  as  the  cation  deepens,  and  at  the 
crest  of  the  plateau  forms  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  walls,  the 
upper  third,  or  1,000  feet,  being  sedimentary  beds.  At  ''f  the  granite 
suddenly  disapi>ears.  The  caiion  is  narrow  near  the  Gunnison  end ; 
but  beyond  the  sharp  elbow-like  bend  it  gradually  widens  as  far  as  the 
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crest  of  the  plateau,  where  it  contracts  suddeDly,  and  is  very  narrow 
until  it  clears  the  granite. 

The  granite  clifls  are  everywhere  vertical,  or  nearly  so.  In  the  narrow 
parts  of  the  caiion  the  sedimentaries  (red  beds)  are  cut  very  raggedly, 
irhUe  in  the  wide  part  their  smooth  slopes  and  rounded  angles  look 
very  much  like  terraces.  This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  physical  fea- 
tures of  this  remarkable  caiion,  and  they  would  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  clew  to  its  history.  That  it  marks  the  former  course  of  a  large 
stream,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  is  a  canon  purely  of  erosion, 
as  there  are  no  signs  of  fracture  whatever  in  the  formations  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  beds  on  the  two  sides  are  continuous,  and  have  the  same 
slight  dip  toward  the  northeast.  The  streams  which  now  occupy  it  are 
very  small,  and  are  totally  unable  to  cut  into  the  granite.  The  course 
of  this  canon  is  in  a  direct  line  with  the  general  course  of  the  Grand, 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison.  The  courses  of  these  two  streams, 
as  far  as  this  point,  have  been  described  and  shown  to  have  been  estab- 
lished previous  to  the  disturbances  now  ei^isting  about  them.  Suppose 
that  their  course  below  this  point,  before  the  elevation  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Plateau,  to  have  been  on  the  line  of  this  caiion.  As  the  plateau 
Blowly  rose,  swinging  about  a  horizontal  axis,  situated  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre,  the  stream  would  commence  to  cut  a 
canon  to  keep  its  course.  The  rate  of  rise  of  the  crest  being  greater 
than  the  cutting  power  of  the  river,  a  dam  would  be  formed  at  the  crest, 
and  a  lake  would  be  the  result.  As  the  dam  rose,  and  with  it  the  sur- 
face of  the  lake,  the  stream  flowing  over  the  dam  would  have  its  rate 
of  fall  and  its  eroding  power  increased,  until  there  would  be  a  balance 
of  forces  and  the  dam  would  be  cut  away  as  fast  as  it  rose.  Cutting 
would  take  place  not  only  below  the  dam,  but  the  summit  of  the  dam 
vonld  be  moved  back.  This  hypothesis  meets  all  the  observed  facts. 
The  caiion  is  broad  just  east  of  the  crest;  the  stratified  beds  there  have 
smooth  rounded  forms,  as  if  cut  by  gently-flowing  water;  the  fall  of  the 
bottom  of  the  caiion  west  of  the  crest  is  comparatively  rapid,  and  the 
rocks  cut  in  ragged  shapes,  as  if  erosion  was  rapid,  and  the  divide  is 
not  at  the  crest  of  the  plateau,  but  several  miles  farther  east.  Fur- 
ther, suppose  that  the  elevation  of  this  plateau,  in  its  later  stages,  or 
some  other  geologic  change,  opened  and  made  more  practicable  the 
present  course  of  the  Grand,  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Plateau ;  naturally,  the  river  would  take  it. 

This  deserted  caiion  is  known  to  the  Ute  Indians  as  "Unaweep" 
(Red-roek)  caiion.  The  scenery  which  it  presents  is  grand  t)eyond 
description.  From  the  elbow -like  bend,  where  the  walls  first  attain  a 
coDsiderable  altitude,  westward  for  several  miles,  the  granite  rises 
vertically  from  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  narrow,  bas-relief  columns, 
for  some  hundreds  of  feet;  above,  the  red  beds  cap  it  in  broken  preci- 
pices. West  of  station  38,  the  granite  assumes  a  more  massive,  char- 
acteristic form ;  great  masses  jut  out  into  the  valley.  The  scenery 
reminds  one  strongly  of  the  Yosemite,  but  the  foliation  of  the  granite 
and  the  forms  thati  result  from  it  are  wanting  here.  In  the  close  part 
of  the  caiion  west  of  the  prest  of  the  plateau,  the  granite  becomes  far 
more  rugged  and  broken. 

All  the  streams  which  enter  the  caiion  from  the  sides  have  cut  only 
through  the  stratified  beds  to  the  to])  of  the  granite.  Thence  they 
reach  the  bed  of  the  caiion  in  fine  waterfalls,  of  hundreds  of  feet,  and 
in  two  or  three  instances,  of  nearly  two  thousand  feet  fall.  In  spring, 
^heu  these  streams  are  full,  from  the  melting  of  the  snow,  some  of 
these  foils  must  be  of  surpassing  beauty. 
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The  foUowiDg  heights  are  on  or  near  the  crest  of  the  Uncompabgre 
Plateau : 

Approximate    Approximate      Elevation, 
latitude.         loneitade.  feet 

Station  14 :«.08  107.54  9.561 

Station  15 3a  12  107.56  10.a» 

Station  18 38.16        '   108.07  9,557 

Station  23 38.25  108.25  9,2« 

Station  26 38.30  108.35  9,7?^ 

Station  32 38.35  108.38  9,518 

Station  36 38.42  108.45  

Station  3:} 38.43  108  48  9,315 

Station  41 38.50  108.47  9,525 

Station  43 38.49  108.53  9,3:i4 

Station  47 38.52  109.00  8,600 

Station  48 38.52  108.58  8,766 

West  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau  the  country  assumes  the  form  of 
broken  plateaus  and  mesas,  a  character  which  it  maintains  to  the  Wa- 
satch Mountains,  varied  only  by  the  occurrence  of  a  few  groups  of  erap- 
live  mountains. 

The  Bio  San  Miguel  heads  in  the  San  Juan  Mountains,  and,  emerging 
from  them,  takes  a  general  northwest  course,  which  it  keeps  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Dolores,  following  the  southwestern  foot  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Plateau.  Its  course  is  entirely  in  caiion,  and  in  few  case«  are 
there  any  bottom-lands.  In  one  place,  where  it  has  a  west  course  for  a 
few  miles,  there  are  half  a  dozen  square  miles  of  bottom-lands.  The 
plateau,  along  its  course,  which  I  have  named  the  San  Miguel  Plateau, 
is  very  flat  and  uniform,  gradually  falling  from  a  height  of  8,000  feet 
near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  6,000  at  its  mouth.  The  caiion  walls 
range  from  200  to  2,000  feet  in  height,  but  the  ruling  height  is  800  to 
1,000  feet.  They  are  very  rugged,  and  can  be  passed  in  few  places. 
A  few  heights  along  its  course  are  appended. 

Miles.  El^vatioD,  Full  per 

feot.  mile,  feet 

In  valley  below  Bear  Creek  Pass,  (head) 0        10, '^00  o^^ 

Junction  of  east  branch 12         7,700  ^ 

Exit  from  the  moan  tains 1 22          7,200  t« 

Crossing  of  the  Navajo  traU 40          6,3(K)  ZJ 

Foot  of  western  bend ., 64          5,500  JJ 

Mouth 86          6,000  ^ 

This  stream  was  gauged  in  September  at  the  crossing  of  the  ^^avajo 
trail,  and  found  to  carry  288  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  But  a  very 
small  part  of  this  water  can  be  used  for  irrigation. 

The  San  Miguel  Plateau  is,  near  the  mountains,  covered  with  a  scat- 
tering growth  of  heavy  pine.  Farther  north,  pino  gives  way  to  sage 
and  grass.  Here  is  also  found  in  great  abundance  the  Yucca  augmti- 
folia,  whose  pulpy,  sweet  seed-vessels  form  a  staple  article  of  food  among 
the  Indians. 

The  Eio  Dolores  heads  in  the  western  and  southwestern  slopes  of  the 
San  Juan  Mountains.  Its  course  after  leaving  tUe  mountains  is  at  first 
nearly  south,  then,  suddenly  turning  back  almost  upon  itself,  it  flows 
northerly  against  the  slope  of  a  plateau,  in  which  it  buries  itself  deeper 
and  deeper.  In  approximate  latitude  37^  50^  it  reaches  the  edge  of  this 
plateau,  and  by  a  succession  of  zigzags,  alternately  with  the  dip  and 
the  strike  of  steeply  inclined  beds,  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  valley  of 
Disappointment  Greek.  This  valley  has  an  elongated  saucer  shape,  be- 
ing surrounded  on  all  sides  by  beds  dipping  toward  its  center.  The 
Dolores  flows  around  the  west  and  north  sides  of  this  valley  on  the 
outside  of  its  rim,  most  of  the  way  being  in  a  caiion  between  this  rim 
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and  the  wall  of  the  plateaa.  At  tbe  northeast  corner  of  this  valley,  the 
rirer  suddenly  tocns  from  east  to  north,  flows  in  this  coarse  a  few  miles 
between  immense  walls  of  sandstone,  then  turns  again  to  the  eastward, 
aod  holds  this  coarse  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Miguel,  crossing  on  its 
way  two  sharp  ridges  and  a  transverse  valley.  After  being  joined  by 
the  San  Miguel,  this  erratic  stream  seems  to  lose  its  desire  to  perform 
fitraDge  and  unexpected  things  and  quietly  follows  a  northwest  course 
to  its  mouth. 

The  annexed  table  of  heights  along  the  course  of  tbe  Dolores  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  its  fall.  Many  of  the  figures  were  given 
me  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  topographer  of  the  southwestern  division  in  1875. 

•kxn^a      EloratioD,    Fall  per 
""*••  feet.        mile,  feet. 

LwtCaBoD 0  6,950 

L»tCaaon 23  6.500 

Uontb  of  Disappointment  Creek 51  5,600 

In  Paradox  Valley. 85  5  100 

Moothof  SanMignel 91  5.000 

Month  of  Unaweep  CaBon 113  4.600 

MoQth 134  4,250 


20 
32 
15 
17 

Id 
17 


Within  my  district  there  is  little  agricultural  land  on  tlie  Dolores.  In 
the  valley  crossed  by  this  stream  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  San  Mi- 
gnel  (which  I  have  named  Paradox  Valley)  a  few  square  miles  may  be 
irrigated  from  the  river,  but  not  a  large  amount.  At  the  foot  of  Saucer 
Valley,  also,  there  are  a  few  sqnare  miles  of  irrigable  land. 

The  Dolores  was  gauged  at  the  mouth  of  Disappointment  Greek  in 
September  and  found  to  carry  292  cubic  feet  per  second. 

The  country  between  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores  consists  of  broken 
plateaus,  here  and  there  thrown  up  into  ridges.  In  the  southern  part, 
it  has  a  uniform  slope  toward  the  north  from  the  western  end  of  the 
San  Joan  Range.  Farther  north,  the  disturbances  occur  in  lines  running 
northwest  and  southeast.  Westward  from  the  San  Miguel  we  note 
first  a  ridge  dipping  northeast,  with  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  southwest. 
Then  an  anticlinal  valley — Paradox  Valley — with  the  same  trend, 
crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  Dolores.  Next  a  ridge,  dipping  south- 
westward  at  a  low  angle  and  breaking  off'  toward  the  valley  just  men- 
tioned. This  ridge  forms  the  eastern  edge  of  a  large,  shallow,  saucer- 
like depression.  The  northern  edge  of  this  breaks  off  against  the  Do- 
lores, forming  the  southern  wall  of  its  caiion  in  a  part  of  its  eastern 
coarse.  Tbe  southern  rim  was  elevated  by  the  San  Juan  Mountains. 
Its  western  rim  is  the  next  of  the  system  of  parallel  ridges  which  diversify 
this  plateau  country,  a  part  of  an  anticlinal,  dipping  northeast.  West 
of  this  ridge  is  a  long,  narrow  valley,  with  the  prevalent  trend,  and 
draining  northeast  to  the  Dolores.  Tbe  ridge  on  the  farther  side  of 
this  valley  is  the  other  half  of  the  anticlinal,  is  low,  and  forms  the  east' 
era  rim  of  the  saucer-shaped  valley  of  Disappointment  Creek.  There 
are  here,  then,  two  anticlinal  and  two  synclinal  valleys  with  their  di- 
viding ridges. 

West  of  the  Dolores  is  the  plateau  in  which  its  canon  is  cut.  This 
plateau,  called  by  Dr.  Newberry,  who  accompanied  Macomb's  expedi- 
tion to  this  country  in  1859,  by  tbe  generic  name  of  the  ^'  Great  Sage- 
plain,"  is  drained  entii'ely  by  tbe  Montezuma,  a  branch  of  the  San  Juan. 
From  the  east,  north,  and  west  the  slope  is  toward  a  center,  forming  a 
third  saacer-like  basin,  but  here  tbe  influence  of  the  mountains  is  not 
feltDQ  the  south,  and  therefore  in  that  direction  it  is  open. 

All  this  country  west  of  the  San  Miguel,  except  immediately  under 
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tbe  San  Juan  UonDtains,  is  almost  destitate  of  water  other  than  I 
Dolores.  One  or  two  small  streams  carry  a  little  water  thronp;faout  i 
year,  but  it  is  more  or  less  (au<l  generally  more)  alkaliue.  There  ar 
few  spriug:s  and  water-holes  whicb  can  be  depeoded  od,  iiot  only 
water  but  albali,  aud  often  more  of  tbe  latter  tlian  tbe  former. 

Speaking  generally,  grass  is  very  scarce  and  sage  is  abandant.  1 
little  timber  consists  of  piaon  pine  and  cedar.  It  is  valueless  to  i 
agriculturist  and  nearly  so  to  the  stock-raiser. 

The  Sierra  la  Sal  is  a  small  gronp  of  eruptive  monntains  Btand! 
sonth  of  Grand  Kiver  and  surrounded  on  tbe  east  and  south  by 
Dolores.  Tbe  group  is  about  12  miles  in  length  from  north  to  soi 
and  6  miles  in  breadth.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  small  branch  of 
Dolores,  whose  water  is  a  stroug  brine.  This  stream  heads  in  a  sii 
valley  at  the  eastern  foot  of  tbe  moautains. 

These  mountiiins  are  in  three  groups,  connected  with  one  another 
low  saddles.  Their  snmmits  are  ]2,(>00  to  13,000  feet  high,  wbile 
platean  near  them  is  6,U00  to  7,000  and  the  beds  of  the  principal  strea 
are  4,000  to  5,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

Heights  of  tbe  principal  peaks  are  given  in  the  annexed  table,  v 
their  approximate  latitude  and  longitude. 

AppToitnikto    AppnniiDita      £W> 
Ulitude.  loogimda.  fee 

Northern  gronp:  .  o    '    "  o     '     " 

Mount  Waas 38  32  00  109  13  00  12. 

Station  66 »H  33  00  109  M  00  12, 

Stationer 39  30  00  109  09  00  12, 

22-66 33  32  30  109  H  00  12, 

t 38  38  30  109  U  1ft  12, 

m J 38  32  00  109  14  15  12, 

e ae  31  00  109  14  00  1-*. 

Mount  Tomaeaki 38  30  30  109  13  00  12, 

h • 38  32  00  109  12  00  12, 

a 38  32  OU  109  11  30  11, 

Middle  gronp : 

MonntPenle 38  96  00  109  13  30  18, 

b 38  28  00  109  14  00  12, 

k 38  26  00  109  1ft  30  12, 

( 38  26  30  109  16  00  12, 

Sontbem  group : 
MonutTukuhuikavaU 38  24  00        109  15  30        12. 

Since  there  bas  been  talk  of  ntilizing  the  salt  deposits  in  Sindba 
Valley,  as  the  valley  in  which  Salt  Creek  heads  has  been  named  by  i 
miners  iu  the  San  Juan  region,  I  will  briefly  mention  here  the  b 
route  to  reach  them.  I  know  of  no  route  practicable  for  wagons,  a 
can  conceive  of  none  which  can  be  opened  without  great  labor.  1 
best  and  most  direct  trail  leads  down  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  £ 
Miguel,  keeping  back  some  distance  from  it,  leaves  it  at  the  foot  of  I 
western  bend,  and  keeps  a  northwest  course  down  a  long  valley,  cros 
the  Dolores  in  this  valley,  climbs  its  eastern  wall  a  lew  miles  farther  i 
and  enters  Siudbnd's  Valley  on  the  west  side.  This  trail  is  marked 
the  drainage  map  accompanying  this  report.  The  only  bad  place  is 
getting  down  the  wall  of  Sindhad's  Valley. 

These  salt  deposits,  though  not  extensive,  are  worthy  of  examinati 
for  ecoDomic  purposes. 

ThpClrand  River,  below  the  month  of  tbe  Gunnison,  flows  ina  valley: 
about  20  miles,  closely  bagging  the  precipices,  which  here  form  the  bon 
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•f  tbeUncompahgre  Plateau.  Its  conrseisin  this  part  about  west-noilb- 
teet.  Twenty  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  GnuDison  it  runs  into  a  low 
te^oo50to200  feet  deep,  among  hogbacks  which  are  outliers  of  the  north- 
in  end  of  the  Uncompahgre  Plateau.  Its  course  changes  abruptly  soon 
l^r  entering  this  canon  to  southwest  and  then  to  south-southwest, 
Vhich  it  holds  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Dolores ;  turning  then  to  the 
ioatbwest  again,  it  keeps  this  course  quite  straight  to  its  junction  with 
the  Green.  There  are  but  three  or  four  places  between  the  head  of  this 
^OD  and  the  month  of  the  Dolores  where  the  river  can  be  reached. 
At  the  month  of  the  Dolores  it  buries  itself  in  a  deep,  narrow,  winding, 
bat  short  cafion,  cut  into  red  beds,  and  emerges  therefrom  north  of  the 
8imu  la  Sal  into  a  valley  of  erosion,  surrounded  by  tremendous  cliffs 
•f  deep- red  sandstone,  1,600  to  2,500  feet  high,  carved  in  fantastic 
Ibrms,  here  simple,  broad,  and  massive,  there  cut  into  spires,  pinnacles, 
aod  bnttresses.  Below,  it  flows  alternately  in  caiions  and  across  nar- 
WW,  transverse  valleys.  This  river  was  gauged  in  September,  jit  the 
ftrd,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison.  Its  discharge  was  4,850 
eobic  feet  per  second. 

The  work  of  this  season  completes  the  barometric  profile  of  this  river, 
niis  is  given  below  : 

Miles.      Elevation,        Fall  per  milo. 
feet.  f'eet. 

Gland  Lake,  Middle  Park 348  8,153  „,  . 

Month  of  Bine  River,  (head  of  canon) 302  7, 183  ji*  i 

Foot  of  canon  in  Park  Range 295  7,000  T?,*  i 

Month  of  Eagle  River 228  6,125  j;?-* 

Month  of  Roaring  Fork 209  5,734  f^*2 

Month  of  creek .• 203  5,645  \l'% 

Month  of  North  Main  Creek 188  5,445  ^^'^ 

Month  of  Roan  Creek 152  5,100  .^'X 

Month  of  Gunnifion  River 120  4,523  ^^\ 

Bead  of  low  canon 104  4,500  J' J 

Hoiseohoe  Bend 70  4,300  ^'^ 

Month  of  Rio  Dolores 52  4,2;)0  r° 

Jnnetion  of  Grand  and  Green 3,900  "" ' 

The  same  valley  as  that  known  above  the  Gannison,  as  the  Uncom- 
^gre  Valley,  and  between  the  Gannison  and  Grand  as  the  Gunnison 
valley,  extends  on  down  the  Grand,  on  the  north  and  west  side  of  that 
river,  to  the  western  limit  of  my  work,  longitude  109°  30'.  This  part 
of  it  I  call  the  Grand  Eiver  Valley.  Its  length,  following  the  general 
course  of  the  river,  is  about  75  miles,  and  its  average  width  is  15  miles. 
Area,  about  1,100  square  miles.  It  is  almost  flat,  with  a  slight  slope 
toward  the  river,  from  the  foot  of  the  Eoan  or  Book  Cliffs,  which  limit 
it  on  the  north;  and  in  the  western  part  it  rises  toward  the  west,  to 
form  the  divide  between  the  Grand  and  Green.  A  few  small  hogbacks 
near  the  river  alone  diversify  the  surface. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  one  little  trickling  stream,  strongly  alkaline, 
ttere  is  no  water  in  the  valley  except  the  Grand  liiver.  The  Eoan 
Cliffs  send  down  several  small  streams,  but  the  water  sitiks  very  soon 
after  entering  the  valley.  Vegetation  is  very  scanty.  In  the  bottom- 
lands (which  are  very  limited),  there  are  fine  groves  of  cottonwoods, 
and  greasewood  grows  rank  and  dense.  On  the  hogbacks  along  the 
river  there  is  considerable  grass,  but  elsewhere  in  the  valley  there  is 
only  a  scanty  growth  of  sage.  The  soil  is  everywhere  impregnated 
^th  alkali.  It  is  a  stiff,  heavy  clay,  which,  when  dry,  has  a  surface  as 
bardas  aboard,  but,  when  wet,  becomes  mud  of  almost  incalculable  depth. 
The  upper  part  of  the  valley,  just  west  of  the  Little  Book  Cliffs,  can  be 
ttwily  irrigated  from  the  river,  and  thus  several  hundreds  of  square 
miles  may  be  made  available  for  agriculture.  Farther  down,  however, 
tbe  level  of  the  valley  rises  so  much  that  water  from  the  river  cannot 
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reach  it.  Neither  can  it  be  irrigated  by  artesian  wells,  as  the  dip  of 
the  strata  is  away  from  it«  It  must  remain  what  it  is  utterly  valueless, 
unless  a  change  of  climate  takes  place. 

The  Grand  River  Valley  is  limited  on  the  north  by  the  Roan  or  Book 
Cliffs.  The  first  name  has  been  given  them  from  their  prevailing  color, 
the  second  from  the  characteristic  shape  of  the  cliff,  which,  with  its 
overhanging  crest  and  slight  UUus,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  edge  of  a  bound  book. 

The  line  of  these  cliffs  extends  almost  unbroken  from  longitude  107^ 
45^ westward  across  the  Green  River.  The  western  limit  has  not  yec 
been  determined.  The  general  course  is  slightly  south  of  west,  gener- 
ally following  the  line  of  the  Grand,  being  at  a  greater  or  less  distance 
from  it  as  the  river  trends  more  to  the  southward  or  northward.  These 
cliffs  are  but  the  southern  escarpment  of  a  gently-inclined  plateau, 
sloping  north  or  northeast  toward  White  River.  With  the  exception 
of  two  large  branches  of  the  Grand,  which,  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
cliff's,  cut  some  distance  back  into  the  plateau,  the  edge  of  the  clifiii 
forms  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Grand  and  White. 

Above  the  mouth  of  Roan  Creek  the  cliffs  are  simple  walls  of  rock, 
nearly  vertical,  with  the  crest  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  river. 
Their  height  is  about  8,600  feet,  or  3,500  feet  above  the  river.  North 
of  the  western  end  of  Grand  Mesa,  the  cliffs  send  off  southward  a 
heavy  spur,  dipping  at  a  low  angle  toward  the  northeast.  This  spur 
joins  the  slopes  of  the  Grand  Mesa,  and  across  it  the  Grand  River  has 
cut  its  way  in  a  direction  the  reverse  of  the  dip,  making  a  tremendous 
cafiou,  which  reaches,  in  the  deepest  part,  a  depth  of  nearly  3,000  feet. 

Farther  westward  the  cliffs  consist  of  very  rugged  and  precipitous 
foot-hills,  rising  by  a  succession  of  broken  steps  to  the  crest. 

In  this  part  the  crest  is  8,000  to  9,000  feet  high,  very  narrow  and 
winding.  On  one  side  are  sheer  precipices,  several  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height,  at  the  bases  of  which  head  small  branches  of  the  Grand.  On 
the  other  side,  on  the  sloping  plateau  surface,  branches  ot  the  Whits 
River  head.  These  streams  rapidly  cut  their  way  down  in  the  soic 
sandstones,  so  that  their  progress  northward  is  little  more  rapid  than 
that  downward.  The  divide  is  in  many  places  not  more  than  30  or  40 
feet  in  width,  with  a  sheer  cliff'  many  hundreds  of  feet  high  on  the  south 
and  on  the  north  an  earth-slope  of  at  least  30^. 

On  the  crest  water  is  very  scarce.  A  heavy  trail  winds  along  it,  and 
at  every  12  or  15  miles  there  is  a  spring  of  excellent  water. 

The  crest  is  mainly  covered  with  grass  and  sage;  quaking-aspen 
groves  are  found  here  and  there,  and,  in  a  few  localities,  spruces  and 
pines. 

The  following  heights  are  on  the  crest  of  the  cliffs : 

ApproxlmatB  Aproxicnate  Elevaticn. 
latitnd«.        longitnde.       Fw(. 

Station  16 39.11  109.38  8,787 

Station  17 39.15      "     109.32  8, 630 

Station  18 39.19  109.32  8,758 

tttation  19 39.22  109.26  8,907 

Station  20 39.25  109.10  8.368 

Station  21 39.26  109.17  8.379 

Station  22 39.26  109.06  8,051 

Station  23 39.31  109.02  7,904 

Station  24 39.32  109.00  8,681 

Station  25 39.37  108.54  8,669 

Station  26 39.36  108.49  8.770 

Station  27 39.32  108.37  8,850 

Station  28 39.25  108.37  8,431 

Station  29 , 39.27  10t«,37  8,591 

Station  30 39.24  108,36  8,5ri 
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WAGON-ROADS,   TRAILS,  tTC. 

ThefollowiDg  are  the  principal  wagon -roads  in  the  district  under  con- 
$ideration : 

Wagon-road  from  Los  Pinos  (old  agency)  to  the  Uncompahgre  agency, — 
This  wagon-trail,  though  at  present  in  a  rough  condition,  can  be  put  in 
1(00(1  order  at  slight  expense.  It  leaves  the  toll-road  to  Lake  City  at 
Lake  Fork,  and  almost  immediately  climbs  the  high  plateau  which 
borders  this  stream  on  the  west.  This  ascent  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  route,  from  its  length  and  steepness,  and  requires  consider- 
able grading,  cutting,  and  embanking  to  render  it  practicable  for  heavy 
loads.  On  the  plateau  it  runs  nearly  nortowest,  over  a  gently  undula- 
ting surface,  crossing  two  streams  whose  banks  are  quite  steep,  for  a 
distance  of  about  8  miles,  where  it  meets  Gunnison's  wagon-trail.  This 
is  the  easiest  part  of  the  route.  There  is  no  improvement  needed,  ex- 
cept slight  cuttings  in  the  banks  of  the  two  streams  mentioned  above. 
Tlie  road  thence  follows  Gunnison's  wagon-trail  to  the  Uncompahgre 
Valley.  It  passes  along  a  depression  between  the  spurs  of  the  San  Juan 
HooBtains  on  the  south  and  a  high  plateau  on  the  north.  '  This  depres- 
«0Q  is  cut  by  a  succession  of  northward  flowing  streams  into  a  series 
of  saddles.  The  ascents  and  descents  of  these  saddles  are  quite  steep, 
bat  by  a  little  cutting  easy  grades  can  be  made.  The  road  strikes  the 
Uncompahgre  at  the  old  ford,  and  follows  the  river  upon  the  west  side 
to  tbe  agency.  Wood,  water,  and  grass  are  abundant  everywhere  on 
the  route,  except  between  the  crossing  of  Oebolla  Creek  and  tbe  Un- 
eompahgre.  Here  is  a  stretch  of  £5  miles  without  water,  except  in  two 
alkaline  springs,  as  Cedar  Creek  is  dry  nearly  all  the  year. 

Frooi  December  to  April  this  route  is  not  practicable  for  wagons, 
owing  to  the  snow;  and  for  three  months  at  least  traveling  it  with 
IKick-anlmals  is  impossible.  There  is  no  other  route  from  the  east 
practicable  for  wagons,  and  in  winter  thijs  is  the  only  available  mail- 
Doate,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year  it  is  the  shortest  and  best. 

The  following  table  is  made  out  to  give  a  few  distances  and  elevations 
00  this  route : 

Mile0.     Elevation, 
feet. 

Lob  Pinos,  (old  agency) , 9,290 

Broad  Plateaa,  average  elevation .- 10,300 

White  Earth  River 16.0  8,300 

LwFe  Earth  River 19.4  8,100 

Piateao  gnrnmit 1 22.2  8,900 

iakeFofk 27.8  7,860 

PUtean,  gradually  rising  to 37.6  8,900 

Moantain  Creek 38  0  8,739 

Divide 38..5  8,900 

Blue  Creek 39.3  8,600 

iJiWde 40.0  8,800 

Creek 40.4  8,300 

DiTide 41.6  8,500 

Strike  Cimmaron  Creek * 44.6  7,459 

LeiveCebolla  Creek 45.5  6,874 

Divide 51.0  7,900 

Fold  of  Uncompahgre 70.5  5,800 

tDeompabgre  agency 81.5  6,400 

KETCH  OF  THE    SALT  LAKE    WAOON-ROAD  FR031    OUBAY,  COLO.,  TO 

SALINA,  UTAH. 

As  many  inqniries  concerning  this  road  have  been  made  recently  by 
Battlers  in  the  San  Juan  region  of  Southwestern  Colorado,  with  a  view 
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to  nsing  it  in  freighting  provisions,  &c.,  from  the  settlements  of  South- 
ern Utah,  the  following  itinerary  is  presented  to  answer  these  inqairies: 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  this  survey  during  the  past  two  years, 
the  writer  has  examined  this  road  from  Ouray  nearly  to  the  crossing  of 
the  Green  River;  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  A.  H.  Thompson, 
of  the  survey  under  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell,  he  has  been  supplied  with  noteu 
respecting  the  portion  of  the  route  from  Green  River  to  Salina,tbe 
nearest  settlement  of  any  consequence. 

Distances  have  been  taken  from  the  maps,  and,  as  they  disregard  the 
minor  curves  of  the  road,  they  will  in  general  be  found  rather  under 
than  above  the  distances  trp^veled. 

From  Ouray  to  the  Uncorapahgre  agency  is  28  miles.  The  road  fol- 
lows the  eastern  bank  of  the  Uncompabgre  to  a  point  two  or  three  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Dallas  Fork,  where  it  turns  back  from  the 
river,  and,  after  winding  among  the  hills  for  a  few  miles,  returns  to  the 
river  in  the  canon.  The  rest  of  the  distance  it  follows  the  river,  cross- 
ing it  three  times.  These  fords,  and  especially  the  second  one,  are  dan- 
gerous in  times  of  high  water,  and  to  avoid  these  a  branch  has  been 
prospected.  This,  leaving  the  main  road  above  the  mouth  of  the  Dallas 
Fork,  crosses  the  Uncompabgre  and  this  stream,  climbs  the  high  canon 
wall  by  terrific  grades,  and  then  keeps  along  the  plateau,  descending  by 
easy  grades  to  the  agency. 

There  are  good  camping-places  everywhere  on  each  branch  of  the 
road  as  far  as  the  agency,  where  grass  and  wood  are  scarce.  From  the 
agency  to  the  ford  of  the  Uncompabgre,  where  the  road  from  Los  Pinoa 
crosses,  is  11  miles.    The  road  follows  the  river  on  the  western  bank. 

From  this  point  to  the  ford  of  the  Gunnison  is  28  miles.  The  road 
keeps  along  the  western  bank,  or  near  it,  to  a  point  about  half  a  dozen 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Uncompabgre,  where  it  leaves  it  and  bean 
off  northwestward  to  the  Gunnison,  which  it  crosses  at  the  mouth  of 
Roubideau's  Creek.  A  sketch  of  the  ford  is  given,  showing  width  and 
depths  in  September.  In  spring  and  early  summer  this  ford  is  too  deep 
to  be  practicable.  The  bottom  is  of  pebbles  and  is  perfectly  hard. 
There  are  plenty  of  cottonwoods  on  each  shore  for  the  construction  of 
rafts.  There  are  good  camping-places  on  each  side  of  the  river  at  this 
point ;  also  all  along  the  Uncompabgre. 

Three  miles  beyond  this  ford  there  is  a  small  stream  of  running  water, 
but  no  wood. 

At  twenty-two  miles  from  the  ford  the  road  crosses  Kahnah  Creek,  a 
fine  stream  of  excellent  water,  where  there  is  good  grass  and  wood. 

Thence  to  the  ford  of  the  Grand  River  is  13  miles.  From  the  crossing 
of  the  Gunnison  to  this  place  the  road  follows  the  general  course  of  the 
Gunnison,  keeping  from  one  to  three  miles  from  it  on  the  east  side. 
There  are  two  or  three  steep  hills.  The  course  of  the  road  in  this  sec- 
tion might  be  changed  to  advantage  in  several  x^l^ces,  with  a  gain  both 
in  distance  and  grades. 

The  Grand  River  is  bordered  on  the  south  side  for  several  miles  above 
and  below  the  ford  by  precipitous  bluffs.  The  road  follows  down  an 
arroyo,  the  only  one  for  miles  which  cuts  to  the  level  of  the  river,  and 
which  reaches  the  river  most  opportunely  at  the  end  of  a  long  riflfle. 
The  ford  is  on  the  head  of  this  riffle.  A  sketch  of  it  is  given,  showing 
the  widths  and  depths  in  September.  This  ford  can  be  used  all  the 
year,  except,  perhaps,  during  the  spring  freshets.  The  bottom  is  per- 
fectly hard,  being  of  pebbles.  On  the  north  bank,  which  is  low,  there 
is  plenty  of  wood,  but  grass  is  scarce. 
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From  the  ford  the  road  follows  the  Grand  pretty  closely  for  20  miles; 
aloDj;^  this  portion  of  the  roate  the  river  is  in  a  broad  bottom,  where 
irood  is  plenty,  water  accessible ;  bat,  except  in  a  few  places,  grass  is 
scarce.  At  a  point  20  miles  from  the  ford  the  river  enters  a  low  caiion, 
and  for  30  miles  (by  the  road)  it  cannot  be  reached.  Theroad  wiudsamong 
the  hog-backs  2  or  3  miles  back  from  it.  Where  the  river  can  be  reached 
there  is  plenty  of  wood,  and  a  mile  or  thereabouts  from  it  good  grass, 
bnt  little  or  none  at  the  river.  Then  there  is  another  drive  of  15  miles 
before  tbe  river  can  again  be  reached,  and  here  wood  and  grass  are  both 
scarce.  At  this  point  the  main  wagon-road  finally  leaves  the  Grand, 
striking  off  in  a  course  generally  west  toward  the  Green  Eiver.  which  is 
distant  65  miles  from  the  Grand  at  this  point.  A  branch  of  the  road, 
however,  continues  down  the  river  12  miles  farther,  to  a  point  where 
water  is  accessible  and  there  is  plenty  of  good  grass  and  wood.  Thence 
hy  a  northerly  course  this  branch  rejoins  the  main  road. 

Between  the  Grand  and  Green  llivers  there  is  no  permanent  water 
along  the  route.  Still  rain-water  is  found  at  several  points  in  holes, 
where  it  remains  for  several  days.  Grass,  also,  is  very  scarce  along 
this  portion  of  the  route. 

At  the  ford  of  the  Green  there  is  plenty  of  wood  and  grass. 

A  sketch  of  the  ford  is  given  here.  Most  of  the  year  it  is  an  easy  ford, 
hut  a  slight  deviation  from  the  route  takes  one  into  deep  water.  The 
deepest  part  is  on  the  east  of  the  sand-bar,  where,  in  November,  the 
water  nearly  reaches  the  hubs  of  the  wheels.  The  bottom  is  of  pebbles, 
SDd  perfectly  hard. 

From  the  ford  the  road  follows  the  eld  Spanish  trail  up  an  alkaline 
creek,  the  water  of  which  sinks  and  rises  several  times.  At  15  miles 
from  the  ford  the  water  in  this  creek  is  good,  and  there  is  wood  and 
grass.  Fifteen  miles  beyond  there  is  water  in  large  pockets  or  holes, 
never  fai'iing,  with  wood  and  good  grass.  At  12  miles  from  the  last 
point  there  is  water  in  a  canon  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  with  good 
grass,  but  little  wood.  In  15  miles  more  the  road  crosses  the  first  branch 
of  the  San  Baphael  Elver,  known  as  Huntington  Creek,  where  are  good 
water,  grass,  and  wood.  Three  miles  beyond,  it  crosses  Cottonwood 
Creek,  another  branch  of  the  San  liaphael,  where  also  are  good  camping 
places.  And  12  miles  farther  on  it  crosses  Ferron's  Creek,  a  third  branch 
of  the  San  Raphael,  where  is  a  good  camp,  but  wood  is  scarce.  In  12 
miles  from  Ferron's  Creek,  over  a  blue  clay-soil,  which  in  wet  weather 
is  bottomless,  the  road  reaches  Quichepan  Creek,  where  there  are  good 
water  and  grass,  but  little  wood.  At  6  miles  fjirther  is  Muddy  Creek, 
where  there  is  good  water,  but  little  wood  or  grass.  Six  miles  beyond 
is  Seep  Creek,  where  there  are  all  the  requisites  of  a  good  camp^  thence 
it  is  6  miles  to  Ivy  Creek,  at  the  foot  of  its  canon,  where  the  same  con- 
ditions x)revail.  From  this  point  to  Salioa  is  40  miles.  Wood,  water, 
aDd  grass  are  abundant  on  this  part  of  the  route,  and  the  road  is  good, 
with  the  exception  of  one  very  long,  steep  hill,  near  Salina,  which  is 
ascended  by  teams  going  westward.  The  ascent  of  this  hill  is  2,000 
feet.  Between  Ivy  Greek  and  Salina  there  are  ranches  at  short  inter- 
vals. 

From  the  TJncompahgre  agency  to  the  Green  River,  the  soil  is,  almost 
everywhere,  a  stiff  clay,  which,  when  dry,  forms  an  excellent,  hard  road, 
bQt,Vhen  wet,  is  heavy,  deep,  and  very  tenacious,  making  traveling 
with  loaded  wagons  next  to  impossible. 
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Samming  np  the  distances  given  above,  the  distance  from  Oaray — 

To  the  Uncompahgre  agency 

To  the  ford  of  the  GnDnison  River 

To  the  ford  of  the  Grand  River • 1( 

To  the  ford  of  the  Green  River 

To  Salina,  Utah 

The  elevation  above  sea-level  of— 

Oaray ;. ^ ?,< 

Uncompahgre  agency ^ . 6, 

Ford  of  the  Gunnison  River ....  ....  4, 

Ford  of  the  Grand  River 4,1 

Ford  of  the  Green  River .,  ...^ ....  .*..  4,1( 


L 


North  Side 


PLATE    LI. 


> 
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REPORT  OF  GEORGE  B.  CHITTENDEN,  TOPOGRAPHER 

OF  THE  SAN  JUAN  DIVISION,  1875. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  30, 1877. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  report  as  topographer 
of  the  San  Jaan  division  of  the  United  States  Geological  andOeograph- 
ical  Survey  of  the  Territories.  ^ 

This  division,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes, 
left  Denver  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  and  returning  reached  the  same 
place  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  that  time  completing  all  but  a 
very  small  area  of  the  whole  district  at  first  allotted  to  them  for  survey. 

In  this  report  I  have  considered  the  general,  and  when  necessary  the 
detailed,  topographical  features  of  the  season's  work,  and,  besides  the 
eiiaracter  of  tbe  country  and  vegetation,  have  given  a  list  of  altitudes 
and  the  method  and  accuracy  of  their  determination,  the  fall  of  the  rivers, 
total  and  per  mile,  and  also  the  methods  employed  in  the  topographical 

work. 

Trusting'  with  this  report  and  maps  I  have  covered  the  whole  ground 
in  a  way  which  will  prove  satisfactory  to  you, 
I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

Topographer, 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Oeologkt-in^harge. 
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The  area  of  coantry  asBigned  to  me  for  topographical  work  in  1874 
^Dsisted  of  two  distinct  districts,  the  first  a  narrow  belt  of  the  plains  and 
^hogbacks"  on  the  eaBtern  edge  of  sheet  No.  83,  and  the  second  and 
Ifeain  portion  an  area  in  Sonthwestern  Colorado  from  108^  west  longi- 
bde  to  109O  3(K,  and  between  36^  45'  and  37^  5V  north  latitude.  These 
boQodaries  carried  the  work  15'  into  New  Mexico  and  3(K  into  Utah, 
tith  a  rectangle  15'  by  30'  in  Arizona. 

I  The  first  district  lay  west  of  104^  3(y  west  longitude,  and  principally 
between  that  and  104^  5(y,  its  southern  limit  being  38^  00'  and  its 
Borthem  limit  39^  15'  north  latitude.  The  two  districts  combined  con- 
tained  about  7,000  square  miles. 

The  southwestern  or  main  portion  lying  some  three  weeks'  march 
kom  Denver  (our  base  of  supplies,)  and  the  strip  of  plains  being  directly 
Id  the  course,  it  was  determined  to  work  this  field  on  the  outward 
liarch  and  leave  nothing  unfinished  for  the  uncertain  weather  of  the 
UL  This  precaution  proved  to  have  been  wise,  since  unlooked-for 
eomplicatioDS  in  the  summer  would  have  rendered  the  working  of  this 
Ilea  at  the  close  of  the  season  almost  impossible. 

Since  all  that  portion  of  sheet  No.  83  outside  of  the  granite  mountain- 
Haas  has  been  worked  by  myself  within  the  last  two  years,  I  shall 
consider  here  the  plains  and  connecting  topography  to  the  foot-hills ; 
it  being  characteristic  of  the  whole  eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  Mount- 
am  system. 

The  plains  sloping  up  from  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Bivers  with 
an  extremely  gentle  rise,  have  only  local  disturbances  of  their  generally 
iaX  and  slightiy  rolling  character,  and  are  only  cut  by  the  main  great 
livers,  as  the  Arkansas,  Platte,  and  their  principal  branches,  but  as  the 
ttoantains  are  neared  the  plains  in  many  cases  feel  the  influence  of 
the  mountain's  upheaval  and  show  greater  evidence  of  recent  erosion, 
flo  that  for  ten  and  even  twenty  or  more  miles  from  the  actual  mount- 
ain-base we  find  broken,  low  plateaus,  isolated  buttes,  and  quite 
marked  ranges  of  hills  and  deep  valley  depressions.  The  numerous 
noantain-streams  too,  which  here  flow  out  through  the  plains  at 
ahnoet  every  mile,  add  to  the  detail  of  this  peculiar  topography. 

The  small  detail  of  much  of  this  topography  and  the  slight  range  of 
iltitude  before  the  mountains  are  reached  render  a  good  expression  of 
it  in  our  adopted  scale  of  200-foot  contours  often  impossible,  and  in  the 
plotted  map  I  can  only  hope  to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  change  in 
tharacter.  In  the  higher  mountain  portions  of  Colorado  200foot  coil- 
toors,  at  our  scale  of  4  miles  to  an  inch,  often  become  almost  unmanage- 
able from  their  closeness.  It  seems  unadvisable  to  interpolate  for  the 
low  country ;  we  were,  therefore,  obliged  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  the 
best  results  attainable  with  this  wide  range  of  height  between  our  hori- 
zontal planes.  The  whole  face  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  rises  with  great 
abroptness  from  the  plains,  marking  with  all  its  bays  and  outstanding 
points  a  clearly-defined  shore-line  to  the  greater  prairie-sea  to  the  east- 
ward.   The  general  trend  of  the  mountain-base  in  Colorado  is  a  little 
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east  of  south  and  west  of  north,  and  throngh  the  whole  State,  from  Wyo- 
ming  to  New  Mexico,  it  offers  an  nnbroken  front  to  the  approach  from  the 
plains.  It  is  only  on  penetrating  the  first  foot-hills  that  the  broad  parks 
would  be  imagined  to  exist.  The  streams  flow  out  generally  from  de^ 
eaiions,  and  in  many  cases  the  very  foremost  mountains  of  the  mass  ex- 
tend above  the  timber-limit.  To  give  a  better  idea  of  the  extreme  ab- 
ruptness of  the  change,  I  give  a  section  through  Cheyenne  Mountain 
from  the  eastern  border  of  the  sheet.  It  is  a  marked  case,  but  thor- 
oughly characteristic,  and  gives  an  average  specimen  of  the  small  break- 
ings of  the  plains. 

In  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction  the  topography  of  this  sheet  is 
not  at  all  marked,  although  it  includes  the  divide  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Platte  waters.  Denver,  on  the  Platte,  has  an  altitude  of  5,200  te^ 
and  Pueblo,  on  the  Arkansas,  an  altitude  of  4,700  feet,  while  the  divide 
between  the  two  attains  7,400  feet  in  height.  The  rise  from  the  rivers 
to  the  summit  is,  however,  extremely  gradual,  especially  on  the  Platte 
side ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  most  trained  eye,  when  near  the 
summit,  is  utterly  unable  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  slope.  Oa 
the  Arkansas  side  the  character  is  different,  being  steepest  near  the 
summit  and  becoming  extremely  gradual  as  the  river  is  neared. 

A  change,  however,  much  more  noticeable  than  the  change  of  topog- 
raphy, is  that  of  vegetation.  On  the  north  or  Platte  side  of  the  divide 
there  is  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and  only  isolated  patches  o(f 
timber;  but  immediately  the  actual  summit  is  reached,  a  most  dense 
growth  of  yellow  i)iue  is  entered,  which  continues  in  a  narrow  and 
almost  uninterrupted  belt  from  the  mountains  far  out  into  the  plains. 
This  timber-line  is  generally  as  clearly  defined  as  it  could  be  cat  with  an 
ax,  and  follows  pretty  closely  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  There  are,  io- 
deed,  considerable  patx^hes  of  timber  {ux)und  the  Plum,  Cherry,  and 
Kiowa  Greeks,  but  it  makes  at  the  summit  a  very  marked  and  botioe* 
able  change  in  the  character  of  the  two  slopes.  This  "divide- timber* 
has  already  proved  of  great  value,  from  its  ready  accessibility  and  good 
quality,  and  through  it  all  sawmills  are  now,  and  for  years  have  been, 
consta-ntly  working.  West  of  104°  30'  there  are  perhaps  somewhat  ovef 
100  square  miles  of  it,  through  which  much  of  the  best  timber  has 
already  been  used.  When  cut  over  it  springs  up  quickly  and  thickly  in 
a  young  and  vigorous  growth,  and  promises,  as  far  as  its  area  permits, 
a  constantly  recurring  supply. 

The  climate  of  the  divide  is,  frpip  its  altitude,  much  colder  than  any  of 
the  better-known  places  on  either  side.  The  height  of  7,000  feet  at  this 
latitude  in  Colorado  is  certainly  very  nearly  to  the  limit  at  where  catUe 
may  be  wintered  with  any  safety.  Eanchers,  however,  near  the  summit 
have  told  me  that  they  have  wintered  their  herds  there  without  loss. 

The  lower  altitude  and  greater  amount  of  water  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Platte,  and  even  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  divide,  makes  the  whole 
district  valuable  for  both  stock-raising  and  farming.  The  samQ  may  be 
said  of  the  Arkansas  side.  As  soon  as  the  timber-belt  is  passed,  the 
rich  grass  region  again  commences  and  continues  uninterruptedly  to 
the  river.  On  the  slope  almost  every  drop  of  available  water  i?^  already 
used  for  irrigatioji.  The  Arkansas  still  contains  an  immense  amount, 
requiring  long  ditches  to  throw  it  on  to  the  plains.  The  amount  of  farm 
land  at  any  distance  from  the  main  rivers  cannot  now  be  greatly  in- 
creased in  this  portion  of  Colorado  for  hick  of  water.  Windmills  may 
be  used  to  some  extent  for  irrigation,  but  will  not  furnish  a  very  large 
amount.    I  found  them  used  iu  several  places  for  watering  stock,  and 
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with  great  saccess,  throwing  the  water  into  reservoirs  to  obtain  a  con- 
stant supply. 

Stock  men  are  already  complaining  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of 
the  range,  but  in  my  opinion  the  number  of  cattle  and  sheep  it  will 
eventually  support  will  be  vastly  greater  than  the  present  amount. 

Throughout  this  whole  plains-area  roads  are  almost  innumerable,  bi- 
secting the  country  in  every  direction.  Wagons  may  run  regardless  of 
roads  across  the  plains  in  almost  anyplace,  so  new  paths  are  constantly 
being  made.  Ott  the  map  I  have  drawn  in  roads  wherever  I  could 
trace  them,  but  when  not  located  on  the  laud-survey  maps,  I  have  no 
accurate  plot  of  their  detail.  They  will,  I  believe,  however,  be  found 
accarate  enough  for  the  purpose  of  travelers,  and  to  show  route  of  com- 
mnnication. 

The  three  principal  towns  in  the  districts  are  Colorado  Springs, 
Paeblo,  and  Caiion  City,  all  of  them  thriving,  well-to-do  cities,  with  am- 
ple railroad  communication  and  a  considerable  trade  from  the  mountain 
oonntry  beyond.  The  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Railway  connects  all 
these  cities  with  Denver  and  the  east,  while  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F6,  coming  up  the  Arkansas  Valley  to  Pueblo,  makes  a  second 
trnnk  line  to  the  Atlantic  States. 

In  productions,  cattle  and  sheep  raising  is  the  principal  industry  and 
most  always  remain  so ;  corn  and  fruit  are  raised  in  the  lower  portions } 
potatoes  and  other  farm-products  generally,  where  water  will  afford  irri- 
gation. Without  artificial  supply  of  water  no  crops  are  raised  except- 
ing, perhaps,  in  a  few  places  on  the  summit  of  the  divide  and  near  the 
base  of  the  Greenhorn  Mountains.  In  climate  I  need  say  nothing  of 
the  general  healthfnlness;  it  is  already  well  established.  I  will,  how- 
ever, add  a  short  table  taken  from  the  Signal-Service  reports  and  from 
oar  own  observations  at  Canon  City,  showing  some  mean  monthly  tem- 
peratures at  these  places^  when  compared  with  those  of  well  known 
cities  in  the  East. 

At  Colorado  Springs  the  Signal-Service  observations  did  not  com- 
mence until  December,  1873.  I  have  therefore  introduced  the  means 
from  the  1874  observations.  This'will  not  give  an  accurate  comparison, 
bnt  will  not,  I  think,  seriously  mislead.  At  Caiion  City,  observations 
are  wanting  for  May  and  June,  1874.  To  furnijsh  a  ready  means  of  com- 
parison of  temperatures  I  have  chosen  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  included  their  temperature  means  with  those  of  the  western 
cities.  At  Pueblo  I  have  no  observations  either  through  the  Signal-Ser- 
vice or  from  our  own  work,  and  can  only  say  that  it  has  a  temperature 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  Denver,  but  pnobably  somewhat  less 
than  that  of  Canon  City,  from  its  more  exposed  location. 

Mimthly  mean  temperatures  from  July,  1873,  to  June,  1874,  inclusivCy  shomng  relative  fem- 
peraiures  of  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Canon  City,  compared  mth  Chicago,  New  York, 
Md  WashingUm. 
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Aside  from  tbe  temperature  there  is  o9  coarse  great  difference  in  the 
climates  of  those  western  cities  as  compared  with  the  east.  Tbe  rain- 
lail  is  not  more  than  one-third  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  cities  and  the 
general  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  in  a  like  proportion. 

Tbe  general  rnle  of  decrease  of  three  degrees  of  temperature  per  1,000 
feet  of  altitude,  thongh  far  from  an  unvarying  law,  may  give  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  general  temperature  of  the  divide,  and  give  an  annoai 
mean  of  some  43^,  something  less  than  that  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

By  an  examination  of  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Canon  City  at 
about  the  same  latitude  as  Washington,  but  with  altitude  of  5,300  feet 
above  it,  has  practically  the  same  .temperature.  Belative  humidities 
would  show  an  immensely  greater  evaporation  at  the  former  place. 
Caiion,  though  less  than  a  degree  of  latitude  south  of  Denver  and  at 
neurly  the  same  altitude,  has  a  much  warmer  climate,  averaging  some 
ten  degrees.  This  is  owing  greatly  to  the  peculiarly  protected  position 
of  the  city.  It  lies  in  a  deep  bay  in  tbe  mountain  base,  and  is  thor- 
oughly surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountains ;  its  only  exposure  being 
toward  the  southeast.  Denver  temperatures  very  nearly  approximate 
those  of  Chicago,  and  slightly  lower  than  Kew  York,  and  slightly  higher 
than  Colorado  Springs.  Colorado  Springs,  thongh  lying  a  degree  soatU 
of  Denver,  is  nearly  1,000  feet  above  it  in  altitude,  readily  accounting  for 
the  increased  cold.  Other  years'  observations,  published  by  the  Signal 
Office,  retain  nearly  the  same  relations  between  the  temperatures  of 
these  cities,  making  this  table  a  fair  criterion  of  what  more  extended 
observations  would  tend  to  show. 

With  this  slight  discussion  of  the  climate  of  the  district  I  will  close 
the  consideration  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  leaving  to  a  study  of  the 
maps  of  the  survey  the  more  careful  understanding  of  its  whole  topo- 
graphical  features. 

Dr.  Hayden,  Dr.  Pcale,  and  Mr.  Holmes  have  all  written  of  it  in  their 
geographical  reports,  while  a  great  amount  of  Colorado  letter- writing 
has  been  devoted  to  this  belt  of  country  which  forms  the  line  of  junu- 
tion  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains. 

The  second  and  main  portion  of  our  district,  lying  west  of  the  one 
hundred  and  eighth  meridian,  with  boundaries  as  given  in  the  first  part 
of  this  paper,  was  entered  on  the  29th  of  June,  the  first  topographical 
station  being  made  on  the  east  side  of  the  La  Plata  Biver,  and  looking 
down  and  across  it  to  the  south  and  west.  t 

This  southwestern  district  is  divided  naturally  into  two  portions  by 
its  two  distinct  drainage  systems ;  the  first,  that  of  the  San  Juan,  and 
second  of  the  Dolores.  The  San  Juan  drains  the  whole  southern  and 
western  portions  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Colorado  Biver,  some- 
thing more  than  a  hundred  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Green  and 
Grand.  The  Dolores  drains  only  the  northeastern  portion  of  the 
district.  It  rises  in  the  southern  face  of  the  San  Miguel  Mountains, 
Hows  first  to  the  south  and  southwest  for  about  34  miles,  and  then  tam- 
ing sharply  back  flows  in  a  northwesterly  direction  till  it  joins  the 
Grand,  50  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Green.  At  the  bend  tiie 
Dolores  would  require  a  cut  of  less  than  200  feet  in  depth  to  turn  its 
waters  into  the  San  Juan,  in  what,  from  the  configuration  of  the  country, 
would  seem  decidedly  to  be  the  natural  course  of  the  drainage.  Bnt 
the  river,  planned  in  other  times,  comes  from  a  deep  canon  out  to  find 
this  low  divide,  and  then,  disregarding  the  tempting  offer,  plunges  again 
into  a  narrow  gorge  and  finally  loses  it  in  the  Green  150  miles  frooi 
where  the  San  Juan  finds  its  mouth. 
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The  whole  area  beiDg  divided  into  two  systems,  the  San  Juan  division 
may  be  again  subdivided  into  four,  which,  beginning  on  the  east  and 
naming  them  in  their  order,  are  the  La  Plata,  the  Mancos,  the  Mc£lmo, 
and  the  Montezuma. 

The  San  Juan  flows  from  east  to  west  along  through  the  northern 
point  of  New  Mexico  and,  crossing  through  the  far  northeastern  corner 
of  Arizona,  enters  Utah,  and  still  holding  its  general  /course  joins  the 
Colorado  in  that  Territory. 

All  these  sub-drainages  which  I  have  named  flow  in  a  generally  south- 
erly direction  to  join  the  main  river,  the  La  Plata  and  Mancos  being  the 
last  streams  with  any  considerable  running  water  which  are  tributary 
to  it 

The  San  Juan  Biver  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  a  broad,  slowly-flow- 
ing stream,  with  long  stately  bends  and  rich  bottom-lands.  Terraces 
and  low  plateaus  line  it  on  either  side  and  stretch  for  some  distance 
I  back  into  the  country.  The  water  is  almost  universally  muddy,  and  sub- 
I  ject  to  sudden  rises  not  only  from  mountain  but  from  local  storms.  Its 
u  tributaries  are  so  few  and  small,  that  its  size  constantly  decreases  till  it 
'carries  quite  noticeably  less  water  when  we  last  saw  it  in  the  west  than 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Animas,  near  our  eastern  line.  This  is  partially 
caused  by  the  drinking  up  of  the  water  by  the  sandy  bed,  but  more 
mast  be  laid  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  consequent 
rapid  evaporation  under  the  burning  summer  sun.  The  temperature  of 
the  river  is  extremely  high,  being  by  one  measurement  near  the  west- 
ern line  780,  and  by  another,  made  by  Mr.  Jackson,  still  farther  down, 
84°,  near  the  center  of  the  stream.  The  water  of  the  river  is  exceed- 
ingly soft  and  pleasant  for  bathing,  and  its  effect  on  the  rough,  bruised 
hands  of  all  the  party  was  very  noticeable  after  some  two  days  camping 
by  it.     It8  softness  was  also  very  noticeable  in  the  washing  of  clothes. 

As  I  have  said,  heavy  storms  in  the  mountains  or  along  its  shorter 
tributaries  cause  sudden  rises  in  the  river;  they  also  make  it  fllthily 
nnddy;  great  masses  of  mud  seem  carried  along  by  its  waters;  it  is 
absolutely  thick  with  the  solution,  so  horribly  dirty  that  the  hot,  thirsty 
males  would  turn  away  from  it,  braying  dolefully  with  their  disappoint- 
ment. For  our  own  use,  a  little  practice  taught  us  to  filter  it  to  some 
extent  and  render  it  comparatively  drinkable.  Water  dug  from  the 
banks  only  a  little  way  from  the  running  stream  was  so  decidedly  alka- 
line as  to  be  unfit  for  use ;  we  preferred  the  muddy  water  of  the  river. 
We  found  no  Indians  (with  one  exception)  along  the  river,  and  very 
little  sign  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  camping  there  to  any  great 
extent.  The  badness  of  the  water,  and  one  other  fact — that  every  heavy 
shower  may  flood  the  river-bottom  land — ^may  account  for  this.  Certain 
it  is  that  we  found  Utes  and  Navajoes  settled  by  some  little  uncertain 
alkaU  springs,  cultivating  their  patches  of  corn  and  melons  with  but 
small  returns,  while  the  broad,  rich  bottom-lands  of  the  San  Juan  were 
entirely  deserted. 

There  is  very  little  grass  away  from  the  river  all  through  this  portion 
of  its  course ;  the  terraces  and  bluffs  are  generally  covered  with  a  low 
sparse  growth  of  sage  and  weeds,  with  here  and  there  scattering  bunches 
and  patches  of  grass;  there  is  no  timber  excepting  the  cotton  woods, 
which  line  the  river-banks. 

The  Navajo  reservation  in  Northern  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  extends 
^st  only  a  little  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Ghaco,  but  the  Indians 
range  all  along  the  south  side  of  the  San  Juan  to  some  distance  east  of 
this  place.  In  as  far  as  the  Ute  and  Navajo  reservations  join  each 
other,  they  join  on  the  Southern  Colorado  line,  but  practically  the  in- 
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diana  take  the  river  as  the  boandary,  and  we  seldom  see  signs  of  either 
tribe  except  on  their  own  side  of  the  river.  All  soath  of  the  San  Joan, 
and  especially  around  the  Carriso  Moantaius,  the  Navajoes  live  in  quite 
considerable  villages,  and  are  an  industrious,  cleanly  set  of  people. 
They  raise  large  supplies  of  corn  and  melons,  work  quite  steadily  nt 
weaving  blankets,  and  herd  fine  droves  of  sheep.  They  had  also  the 
finest  horses  I  have  ever  seen  among  the  Indians,  many  of  them  large, 
well-built  American  stock. 

These  Indians  have  a  mania  for  trade  ;  they  will  swap  for  anything; 
but  are  especially  fond  of  leather:  an  old  boot-leg,  an  extra  bridle-rein, 
or  some  ornamental  piece  from  the  saddle  would  be  eagerly  sought 
after.  They  refused  $5  for  a  sheep,  and  finally  traded  it  for  a  couple  of 
pounds  of  flour  and  a  piece  of  saddle-leather  readily  replaced  tor  75 
cents.  Green  corn  and  melons  they  brought  us  constantly  for  trade, 
and  always  seemed  satisfied  with  the  sharp  bargains  which  they  drove. 
They  beg  very  little,  but  pilfer  constantly  and  with  great  cunning;  no 
small,  loose  article  seemed  safe  for  a  momeht  within  their  reach.  Aside 
from  this  habit  of  petty  stealing,  they  are  not  disagreeable  around 
camp,  being  generally  quiet  and  unobtrusive. 

The  Carriso  Mountains,  around  which  the  Navajoes  are  settled,  are  a 
flat-topped  mass  of  volcanic  matter  of  about  130  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  rising  to  an  altitude  of  9,000  feet.  They  have  several  trails  run- 
ning up  to  their  summit  valleys,  and  have  no  peaks  so  sharp  that  a  mule 
may  not  be  readily  ridden  to  their  tops.  There  is  very  little  water  run- 
ning out  of  the  mountains,  although  there  are  very  numerous  springs 
both  at  the  summit  and  base,  and  almost  daily  showers  upon  them 
throughout  the  summer  season.  There  is  most  excellent  grazing  on  the 
rolling  top  of  the  mass,  with  springs  to  furnish  water  and  timber  enough 
for  all  necessities;  the  llTavajoes  have  both  horses  and  sheep  there 
during  the  summer,  building  little  huts  and  corrals  for  the  use  of  the 
herders.  I  noticed  one  of  these  in  crossing  the  mountoins,  not  at  all 
dissimilar  to  what  a  white  man  would  have  built  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  trails  which  the  Indians  use  in  ascending  the  mountains 
are  almost  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  summit,  the  trachytic  mass 
being  formed  in  palisades  much  of  the  way  around  and  always  rising 
boldly  from  the  plains.  The  trails,  however,  are  good  and,  once  found, 
make  the  crossing  of  the  mountains  an  easy  task.  I  was  on  top  of  the 
mountain  mass  three  times,  but  only  twice  found  the  weather  sufficiently 
clear  to  accomplish  all  my  work. 

Aside  from  the  mountains,  we  found  no  continuous  running  water 
south  of  the  San  Juan  River ;  Mr.  Jackson,  who  went  much  farther 
south  and  west  than  our  division,  found  none.  He  traveled  clear  to  the 
Moquis  villages,  crossing  both  Gothic  Creek  and  the  Rio  DeChelly,  and 
found  no  running  water  excepting  immediately  after  heavy  rains.  The 
only  water  found  for  hundreds  of  square  miles,  through  Northern  Ari- 
zona and  New  Mexico,  is  in  springs  and  accidental  places  in  .the  beds  of 
dry  washes,  where  an  underlying  current  is  forced  to  the  surface,  or  some- 
times in  "pockets,"  either  in  clay  or  rock,  where  it  has  caught  from 
heavy  rains.  There  are,  of  course,  the  few  main  rivers,  but  all  their 
minor  branches  are  bat  dry  beds.  Heading  in  almost  rainless  deserts, 
they  have  often  a  large  water-shed  to  drain.  But  the  extremely  slight 
rain-fall  and  high  rate  of  evaporation  leaves  no  water  for  the  streams 
to  carry  off. 

Below  the  San  Juan  River  there  is  much  more  grass  than  on  corre- 
spondingly situated  and  characterized  country  to  the  north  of  it;  this  I 
suppose  to  beowing  tothefact  that  the  numbers  of  sheep  and  horses  pas- 
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tnred  by  the  Navajoes  on  the  south  side  keep  down  the  weeds  and  sage, 
and  invigorate  the  growth  of  grass.  Doubtless  close  grazing  with  burn- 
ing would  increase  the  growth  of  grass  on  the  plains  north  of  the  river. 

As  I  have  said  before,  the  San  Juan  system  of  drainage  in  this  dis- 
trict is  naturally  divided  into  four  subsystems ;  the  first  of  these  from 
the  east,  the  La  Plata,  although  the  shortest  stream  of  the  four  and 
containing  the  smallest  drainage-area,  carries  the  most  water.  The  La 
Plata  rises  in  the  little  group  of  mount?''^'  ^^^ch  have  the  same  name 
with  it  and  flows  in  the  most  direct  possible  cuu.se  to  join  the  San  Juan, 
it  flows  for  its  entire  length,  after  its  first  break  from  the  mountains, 
through  an  open  terraced  country.  The  whole  length  of  the  stream  is 
something  over  50  miles.  It  has  a  drainage-area  of  750  miles  and  out- 
side of  the  mountains  an  average  fall  of  50  feet  to  the  mile.  The  fall 
is  very  rapid  near  the  mountains  and  gradually  decreases  as  its  mouth 
is  neared.  There  is  but  one  single  branch  containing  water  (Cherry 
Greek),  but  besides  this  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  gulches  empty- 
ing themselves  into  it,  always  dry  except  in  case  of  sudden  and  heavy 
rains.  Two  of  these  gulches  have  lengths  of  18  and  20  miles  each,  and 
others  are  more  than  half  as  long.  Their  washes  are  clearly  defined 
for  their  whole  course,  but  their  beds  are  entirely  dry. 

In  1874  the  only  settlement  in  the  whole  district  was  on  the  La  Plata, 
at  its  head.  It  was  at  that  time  a  very  embryotic  mining- town,  contain- 
ing two  log  houses  and  a  third  in  the  process  of  erection.  It  is  called 
Parrott  City,  and  since  that  time  has  grown  quite  considerably,  having 
been  made  the  county-seat  of  La  Plata  County  and  supplied  with  a 
regular  mail.  Its  support  comes  from  the  mines  at  the  head  of  the 
stream,  which  consist  of  both  quartz  lodes  and  placer-diggings,  and  have 
been  pronounced  quite  valuable.  There  are  two  routes  of  access  to 
Parrott  City,  of  nearly  equal  length,  the  one  by  the  south  from  Tierra 
Amarilla,  open  both  winter  and  summer,  and  the  other  the  direct  route 
to  the  JSan  Luis  Valley,  by  way  of  Howardville  and  Silverton,  to  Del 
Norte.  This  laltter  route  is  impracticable  in  winter,  owing  to  the  high 
mountain-pusses.  The  northern  route  is  the  one  by  which  the  mail  is 
regularly  brought  in,  but  the  southern  one  is  the  road  for  all  supplies 
and  freight. 

The  vegetation  of  the  La  Plata  is  varied.  In  the  vicinity  of  Parrott 
City  the  river  is  bordered  by  terraces  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of 
grass  and  on  the  east  side  by  a  large  mass  of  yellow-pine  timber.  Ten 
miles  below  the  city  the  grass  almost  entirely  ceases  and  the  bordering 
country /s  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  sage.  About  25  miles  below 
the  town  the  river  crosses  the  Colorado  line  into  New  Mexico,  and  from 
there  to  the  mouth  has  no  large  sage,  and  a  considerable  growth  of  grass 
on  the  bordering  terraces. 

Parrott  City  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  "  San  Juan  purchase,''  the 
soothern  line  of  the  cession  crossing  the  La  Plata  10  miles  below  the 
city.  At  the  town  the  altitude  and  closeness  to  the  mountains  renders 
the  winter  climate  quite  cold,  but  by  the  time  the  river  enters  the  res- 
ervation-limits it  has  fallen  so  much  in  height  that  the  Indians  raise 
com  and  melons  every  summer,  and  find  very  little  snow  to  trouble 
them  in  the  winter  season.  On  the  La  Plata,  near  the  line  of  the 
purchase,  is  quite  a  l^rge  Indian  farm,  which  they  supply  with  water  by 
rough  irrigating-ditches,  and  raise  a  considerable  quantity  of  corn. 
The  Indians  during  the  growing-season  of  the  crops  confine  themselves 
pretty  closely  to  the  village  and  watch  their  corn  with  great  solicitude. 
They  have  considerable  herds  of  ponies,  goats,  and  some  cattle.  There 
is  almost  no  game  in  the  low  country,  unless — as  seems  quite  probable 
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— ^it  rans  down  there  daring  the  winter  to  escape  the  snow.  The  almost 
entire  absence  of  elk  or  deer  horns  would/ however,  indicate  that  even 
then  it  is  there  in  no  large  quantities. 

In  the  whole  drainage  area  of  the  La  Plata  there  is  not,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, a  single  spring  or  drop  of  running  water,  excepting-  of  course  the 
river  itself,  its  heads,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Parrott  City.  The 
irrigating  power  ^  the  stream  is  probably  not  greater  than  would  suffice 
to  water  its  own  '^^  ^sft,  ^^*"]^^  fio  the  low  bordering  terraces  mast  still 
remain  in  their  pred^'^.^§anen  state. 

Next  west  of  the  La  Plata,  and  flowing  into  the  San  Joan  from  the 
north,  comes  the  Msncos.  It  rises  on  the  northern  and  western  fall  of 
the  La  Plata  Mountains,  is  something  less  than  the  La  Plata  in  size, 
has  a  length  of  about  70  miles,  and  enters  the  San  Juan  50  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  former  stream.  Unlike  its  sister  river,  which  for  itit 
entire  length  flows  in  open  country,  the  Mancos  is  nearly  all  its  coarse 
in  canon.  Its  main  branch  starts  in  canon  as  it  leaves  the  mountains, 
flows  in  a  narrow  rocky  canon  till  near  its  junction  with  the  other 
branches,  and  then,  after  a  few  miles  in  open  fertile  valley,  plunges  into 
the  Mesa  Yerde,  and,  in  a  rugged  winding  canon,  flows  through  its  very 
heart.  The  Mesa  Verde  is  a  high  plateau  or  table-land  which  rises 
gradually  from  the  La  Plata  on  the  east  till  it  reaches  an  altitude  of 
about  500  feet  above  the  river-level,  then  runs  almost  perfectly  flat  on 
top  until  it  jumps  off  on  the  north  and  west  and  south  in  steep  and  in- 
accessible blufifs.  Through  the  heart  of  this  table-land  the  Mancos  cuts 
its  way,  the  walls  rising  on  either  side  to  heights  of  1,000  to  1,800  feet. 
To  the  south  and  east  of  the  river  the  plateau  is  but  very  little  broken, 
but  the  northern  part  is  gashed  by  a  perfect  net- work  of  side  canons, 
the  beds  of  all  of  which  are  dry. 

I  give  (Plate  LIII)  a  section  through  from  the  La  Plata  to  its  western 
edge,  which  will  show  better  than  I  can  describe  its  form.  Korth  and 
south  the  section  would  not  materially  differ,  except  in  being  steep  at 
both  its  ends. 

In  the  caiion  the  valley  of  the  Mancos  is  qaite  narrow,  very  seldom 
being  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  often  very  much  narrower. 
The  canon  walls  and  valley  bottom-lands  are  lined  with  ruins — particu- 
larly described  in  Mr.  Holmes's  report — which  show  that  the  valley  has 
been  thickly  inhabited  and  probably  cultivated  by  ancient  tribes, 
although  the  present  Indians  do  no  work  anywhere  upon  it ;  in  fact, 
there  is  but  a  very  indifferent  trail  up  and  down  the  caiion.  Corn, 
potatoes,  melons,  or  any  vegetables  may  be  raised  on  the  Mana)6  for  its 
entire  length.  In  the  broad  valley  below  the  forks  there  is  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  good  farm-land,  all  within  the  purchased  area.  The  res- 
ervation begins  soon  after  the  river  enters  the  deep  Mesa  Verde  Caiion. 
Unfortunately  the  Mancos  does  not  carry  enough  water  to  irrigate  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  available  land.  If  white  men  were  to  irrigate  al 
that  could  be  covered  above  the  reservation  limits,  there  would  be  but 
little  water  left  for  the  agricultural  pursuits  of  the  red  man  below. 
Below  the  forks  of  the  Mancos  there  is  only  one  branch  containing  any 
water ;  this  fork  is  in  some  seasons  dry,  and  never  carries  any  large 
amount.  All  other  washes — and  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  branches 
of  the  La  Plata — are  entirely  without  any  water.  I  think  it  probable 
that  in  the  drainage  which  comes  from  the  canons  of  the  Mesa  Yerde 
north  of  the  Mancos  there  may  be  some  water,  as  it  starts  close  to  the 
northern  edge  of  the  plateau.  I  have  never  examined  these  heads,  hot 
in  the  bluff's  opposite  them  on  the  northern  face  of  the  mesa  I  foand 
quite  numerous  springs  of  alkali  water. 
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To  the  west  of  the  Bio  Mancos  there  are  still  two  well-defined  drain- 
age-systems tribatary  to  the  San  Jnan,  the  McElmo  and  Montezuma. 
The  two  systems  together  contain  about  2,100  square  miles — the  McElmo 
700,  the  Monteznma  1,400.  The  McElmo  is  about  50  miles  long  in  its 
longest  branch,  the  Montezuma  60  miles,  and  yet  neither  of  them  has 
for  any  distance  iu  its  course  running  water.  All  the  heads  of  these 
diy  rivers  except  the  western  branch  of  the  Monteznma  originate  in  a 
nearly  level  sage-plain,  flow  for  some  distance  without  an  appreciable 
valley,  then  cat  their  way  for  their  middle  course  through  a  steep  and 
generally  impassable  canon,  and  finally,  for  the  latter  part  of  their  way, 
ran  through  a  comparatively  level  or  low  broken  country  to  the  river. 

What  may  have  been  the  original  history  of  these  dry  rivers  is  more 
iD  the  province  of  the  geologist  to  inquire  into  than  in  mine.  I  am, 
however,  safe  in  saying  that  for  hundreds  of  years  the  character  and 
amount  of  rain-fall  has  not  materially  changed.  Heavy  rains  pour  in 
perfect  torrents  down  their  beds  and  are  gone,  as  they  came,  in  a  day, 
and  the  hot  sun  leaves  in  a  few  hours  afterward  their  washes  as  dry  as 
before.  The  whole  country  seems  incapable  of  holding  water.  It  runs 
directly  off.    It  does  not  seem  to  any  great  extent  to  soak  in. 

In  support  of  what  I  say  about  the  present  dryness  having  been  of 
long  standing,  I  notice  that  among  all  the  ancient  ruins  found  in  this 
▼hole  area  there  are  none  which  are  not  situated  at  places  where  at 
present  there  are  not  at  least  strong  indications  of  water.  Undoubtedly 
at  the  time  those  ruins  were  inhabited  there  was  slightly  more  water 
than  at  present,  for  we  find  some  large  remains  now  utterly  unsupplied ; 
bat  it  has  unquestionably  always  been  a  dry  country,  whose  inhabitants 
were  obliged  to  group  themselves  around  its  scanty  water-holes  and 
build  reservoirs  to  equalize  the  uncertain  supply. 

This  whole  portion  of  the  country  is  now  and  must  ever  remain  utterly 
worthless.    It  has  no  timber,  very  little  grass,  and  no  water. 

There  are  to  be  seen  around  the  base  of  the  Abajo  Mountains  several 
Bpriugs  and  some  short  strips  of  running  water.  There  are  probably, 
ilso,  little  springs  at  the  heads  of  very  many  or  all  of  the  McElmo  and 
Montezuma  Gallons.  I  have  followed  up  so  few  of  them  that  I  am  un- 
eertain  to  what  extent  this  may  be  true.  Mr.  Gardner  and  Mr.  Gannett 
foand  some  such  springs  in  the  fall,  but  such  uncertain  and  limited  and 
inaccessible  supplies  amount  to  very  little  in  watering  a  country,  and 
leave  it  really  a  broken,  ragged  desert,  supporting  no  animal  life  but 
reptiles  and  only  a  stunted  growth  of  vegetation. 

The  Dolores  water-shed  is  radically  different  from  those  last  consid- 
ered, both  in  character  and  climatology.  The  river  runs  in  deep  canon, 
but  the  plateau  through  which  it  cuts  is  well  watered  and  richly  covered 
with  either  grass  or  heavy  timber.  The  narrow  bottom-land  of  the 
Dolores,  as  the  river  winds  through  the  canon,  will  afford  some  most  ex- 
cellent farm  and  hay  land  at  an  altitude  of  only  6,500  to  7,200  feet,  while 
the  area  inclosed  by  the  great  loop  to  the  south  made  by  the  river  will 
afford  most  ample  grazing  in  the  summer-season.  As  beautiful  a  piece 
of  park-like  distribution  of  grass  and  wooded  belts  and  patches  as  I 
have  seen  anywhere  in  Colorado  is  found  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dolores, 
in  the  vidnity  of  Lost  Gaiion  and  between  it  and  the  West  Fork  of  the 
Mancos.  We  rode  through  mile  after  mile  of  open  grassy  lawns  and 
clamps  of  sheltering  timber,  ready  for  the  pasturing  of  large  herds  or 
the  supplying  of  great  quantities  of  hay  for  the  settlers  at  the  lower 
altitudes.  The  San  Juan  purchase  includes  nearly  all  this  country,  as 
will  be  immediately  seen  by  reference  to  our  published  maps. 

The  map  will  show  one  curious  feature — ^that  is,  that  the  Dolores,  from 
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Lost  Cauon  clear  past  the  beads  of  the  Montezuma,  receiver  almost  no 
draioage  from  the  sooth.  The  gulches  of  the  McEImo,  Hovenweep,  an^ 
and  Montezuma  head  clear  up  against  the  canon  of  the  Dolores;  asj 
completely  do  they  do  this  that  you  may  ride  up  one  of  these  galcheS 
and,  without  leaving  its  valley,  look  down  upon  the  Dolores  below. 

I  have  now  described,  as  well  as  I  might,  the  general  topographical 
peculiarities  of  this  southwestern  area.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  by  far 
tlie  poorest  district  yet  worked  by  this  survey.  Of  the  6,500  sqnan 
miles  covered  by  the  season's  work,  not  more  than  75  square  miles  is  irri- 
gable, and  not  more  than  500  in  any  way  available  for  supporting  popu- 
lation. The  greater  portion  of  the  good  grass-land,  I  might  say  all  tkc 
good  grass-land,  is  at  too  great  an  altitude  for  a  winter-range  for  stock, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  danger  from  sudden  floods  will  be  a  great 
drawback  to  the  value  of  the  broad  bottoms  of  the  San  Jaan.  Tin 
most  valuable  portions  of  the  district  have  become  open  to  settlemeol 
by  the  San  Juan  purchase,  and  the  opening  of  the  mines  will,  donbtlei^ 
rapidly  fill  ui'^  all  the  available  places  with  thriving  ranchers,  who  wiH 
find  many  desirable  locations  within  the  grant 

I  give  in  the  following  table  a  collection  of  heights  through  the  dia- 
trict,  which  may  prove  valuable  to  x)ersons  not  likely  to  study  the  cmi- 
tour-map : 

Table  of  aUitudea. 

Feat 

Camp  under  Lone  Cone 9,093 

Dolores  River,  camp  below  mouth  of  Bear 7,427 

Dolores  River,  camp  midway  between  forks 7,756 

Dolores  River,  camp  at  Lower  Burial  Place 6,555 

Dolores  River,  camp  at  main  bend 6,948 

Disappointment  Creek,  below  Lone  Mesa ..  7,091 

Hovenwoep  Creek,  at  Castle *--.: 5,239 

Helmet  Peak 12,  W8 

HfisperisPeak 13,159 

Uermano  Peaks 9,014 

La  Plata  River,  above  Indian  farms • 6,213 

La  Plata  River,  at  mouth 5,297 

Lone  Cone 12,761 

Merritt's  ranch , 7,396 

Mancos  River,  camp  at  bead  of  main  caQon 6,306 

Mancos  River,  near  mouth  of  main  canon 5,326 

Station  56,  opposite  mouth  of  Navajo  Creek 1..  i 5,*2€8 

Thompson's  Park 7,576 

Unaqua  Spring,  (Dolores  Plateau) 8,141 

UtePeak 9.884 

McElmo,  at  head 7,000 

McElmo,  at  Pegasus  Spring 5,r^ 

McElmo,  at  mouth '. 4,506 

Montezuma,  at  head 7,000 

Montezuma, at  main  forks ..  4,606 

Mouth  of  Recapture  Creek 4,446 

Navajo  Creek,  camp  above  Navajo  Village,  East  Fork 5, 678 

Navajo  Creek,  camp  near  village,  West  Fork 5,468 

Navajo  Creek,  month 4,7tfl 

Navajo  M^sa,  eastern  end 6,590 

ParrottCity 8,611 

Pastora  Peak,  Curriso  Mountains 9,333 

Plateau  on  trail  between  Hoven weep  and  Montezuma 1  5, 554 

Station  8,  Pinon  M^sa 6,360 

Station  9,  between  La  Plata  and  Animas 6,066 

Station  11,  bluffs  above  mouth  of  Animas 5,tJ90 

Station  V^j  bluffs  below  mouth  of  La  Plata 5,401 

Station  15,  south  edge  of  M^a  Verde 6,ufJ7 

Station  25,  summit  of  m^sa,  month  of  Mancos  Ca&on 6,dr7 

Station  27,  summit  of  m^Ssa,  middle  of  Mancos  Canon 6,350 

Station  35,  north  edge  of  M^sa  Verde 8,o3!i 

Station  36,  plateau  edge,iiorth  of  UtePeak 6,973 
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»t^tioo  55,  bluff  above  West  Fork  of  Navajo  cr^^k.:;::;:::::::;:::::::;;:;:  J^g 

Jpr^^J^Toal^^S^^^  ^.'^  ^^1  ^as^d  o«  the  leveled  altitude  of  Colorado 
3it4  iSe   whfph  w^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^«  computed  from  the  Parrott 

O^olii-Cc;^^^^  from  Colorado  Springs  by  single 

ko0>ust  1  ^d^^llu.  ^^J'^'  ™-'  2  P-  ^'j  and  9  p.  m.,  between 
^W  In  SbafaTS"";^-  .?^^  "^^'^^^  <>^  thUe  computations  I  give 
Phe  aitfCre?^  iri^a^^^^^^^^  ^^^'^  variation  from  the  mlan. 

BBten^  ipart  hor  Innf  li""^  ^^^  ^"^^  P^^^«  ^«  ^^^'^t  2,600  feet,  and  their 
fceavy  mouuTaiD^^^^^^^^  200  miles  and  across  much 

tetter  San  SSdTwL^  ^^"^  ^^°^^^^  agreement  of  the  results  is  much 
^eea  of  thosThei^S^^^  expected,  and  speaks  well  for  the  correct- 

^^  take^theiw^^^  T^?,^"^^  ^'''^^^^  to  Colorado  Springs. 

iectrt cify  on  efth«r  ii"^^^  "^T  ""^  ^^^  i*^^  ^^^""^^^^  throwing  out  none  for 
iibeTpartsof  cifoi^do  t..   '"^^^  ^^ ^^^  hypsometric  work  in 

>«.,  buf  u?^  to  thiHf^^^  ''f'''^^  ^  ^^^°^  this  result  slightly  too 

Ions  may  geSaS^  ^'""^  ^'^^^  ^^»^°^  "^  ^^^  o"^  which  reliable  correc 

o^^Ji^^^^at^Zli!  ^''U''"^  ^^i^^^  Springs,  ^chronous  harometrio 
Km*,  as  /  o.  m..  2  J,.  »i.,  and  9^.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  of  August,  1875. 
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[The  altitudes  of  the  La  Plata  peaks  are  all  sliprhtly  less  than  Hesperis 


E^aiDtnaesoi  ioeiiai:'iata  peaesare  all  siiprniiy  ie»a  ini^u  ntssptirits 
tbe  hi^est  given.  As  nearly  as  I  can  jiulfife  from  verticle  angles 
from  my  topographical  stations  in  t>"  — -«  there  is  no  other 
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summit  which  rises  within  25  feet  of  this  one,  although  the  greater 
sharpness  of  some  other  points  wonld  naturally  lead  the  observer  to  be- 
lieve them  at  least  as  high. 

The  altitude  of  the  Mesa  Yerde  ranges  from  6,500  feet  on  the  south- 
ern  edge  to  8,500  on  the  northern,  it  being  a  little  lower  in  its  center 
than  on  the  margin. 

Pastora  Peak,  in  the  Carrisos,  is  very  little  higher  than  several  other 
summits  in  the  mass,  but  is  slightly  more  prominent  than  any  other  one, 
and  would  be  chosen  as  the  culminating  point  as  seen  from  either  side. 

I  have  taken  several  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  at  the 
"  Needles,"  south  of  the  San  Juan,  in  New  Mexico  and  beyond  our  dis- 
trict. My  distances  were  so  great  that  the  results  have  a  considerable 
range,  but  a  mean  of  what  seem  to  be  the  best  results  give  a  height  to 
these  pinnacles  of  1,680  feet  above  the  level  plain.  These  needles,  stand- 
ing out  sheer  and  alone  from  the  plains,  make  a  wonderful  topograph- 
ical feature,  distinctly  seen  for  a  hundred  and  more  miles,  the  black  rock 
of  which  they  are  composed  standing  out  with  peculiar  distinctness 
against  the  dull  brown  of  the  plains.  Mr.  Holmes  made  several  sketches 
of  the  group,  one  of  which  I  give  herewith,  showing  very  clearly  its  size 
and  prominence.    (Plate  LIV.) 

In  closing  my  discussion  of  altitudes,  I  give  a  table  of  f^EilI,  total  and 
per  mile,  of  the  principal  streams  and  gulches,  commencing  in  case  of 
the  Mancos  and  La  Plata  at  their  exit  from  the  mountains. 


stream. 


RioSan  Jium 

Rio  La  Plata 

Rio  Mancos 

Rio  Dolorea 

McElmo  Creek..., 
MoDtezuma  Creek 
Navajo  Creek. 
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In  pursuing  this  work  T  have  employed  principally  a  plane-table  sys- 
tem, with  a  simple  portable  form  of  instrument,  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Thompson. 

The  instrument  is  of  very  simple  construction,  and  entails  very  little 
extra  carrying  upon  the  topographer.  The  table  itself  is  constructed, 
like  a  form  of  field  writing-desk  in  common  use,  of  narrow  strips  of  wood, 
firmly  cemented  to  heavy  face  of  cloth,  so  that  it  will  roll  up  into  a 
compact  cylindrical  form  for  carrying,  and  spread  out  is  secured  hy 
cross-pieces  on  the  back,  giving  a  firm,  smooth  surface  on  the  covered 
side.  This  table-tpp  is  made  to  set  upon  the  tripod  of  the  gradienter 
(our  instrument  for  angle  measurement)  and  to  clamp  firmly  in  place. 

The  alidade  is  a  simple  rule  of  wood  or  metal  with  raised  sights,  whicli 
in  carrying  rolls  in  with  the  table  and  paper,  entailing  only  the  extra 
bulk  of  a  canvas  bag  two  feet  long  and  five  inches  in  diameter  to  give 
the  topographer  a  complete  plane-table  outfit.  The  method  of  workings 
must  of  course  be  almost  entirely  of  intersections,  since  the  distances 
are  so  great  as  to  render  actual  measurements  ordinarily  impossible. 

Unwilling  to  trust  the  accuracy  of  this  crude  instrument,  I  have  made 
from  each  station  separate  topographical  sketches,  and  employed  tbe 
usual  vis  db  vis  system  of  this  survey.  Had  I  known,  however,  in  the 
field  the  accuracy  of  the  plane-table  locations  as  they  were  checked  iu 
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ibe  office,  I  should  generally  have  omitted*  the  auxiliary  sketches. 
The  accuracy  was  such  that,  starting  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  sheet 
with  rather  badly-conditioned  points  for  location,  and  running  by  the 
plane-table  alone  to  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  sheet,  the  maximum 
error  was  slightly  over  a  mile,  a  really  small  amount  when  distributed 
through  fifty  stations  and  carried  over  a  distance  of  more  than  a 
hnndred  miles,  and  when  copied  by  smaU  areas  utterly  inappreciable 
in  the  drainage. 

The  district  through  which  this  work  was  carried  is  well  suited  in 
every  way  to  this  system  of  working.  But  I  would  not  by  any  means 
lecommended  it  in  a  very  level  or  in  a  mountainous  district,  in  the 
first  for  lack  of  near  <'  points,"  and  in  the  second  for  the  multitudinous 
detail  and  advantage  of  distant  sketches.  In  1871,  while  learning  the 
use  of  the  plane-table,  the  great  difficulty  to  beginners  in  immediately 
tssaming  the  correct  point  from  a  given  triangle  of  error  attracted  in 
ioor  party  considerable  attention,  and  many  attempts  were  made  at  the 
determination  of  a  graphical  method  for  the  solution.  One  member  of 
the  force,  Mr.  D.  H.  Pierpont,  advanced  a  method  which  I  have  often 
employed  during  the  season  to  facilitate  locations,  and  always  found  it 
ef  great  assistance. 

Since  the  time  of  our  working  together  Mr.  Pierpont  has  died,  and  I 
im  indebted  to  his  family  for  the  demonstration  given  below,  which  I 
kope  may  be  found  useful,  at  least,  by  some  who,  like  him,  are  beginners 
in  the  use  of  this  chief  of  topographical  instruments,  or  by  older  hands 
in  reconnaissances  where  it  is  impossible  to  assume  at  first  sight  a  close 
approximation  to  the  true  position,  or  where  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
veil-conditioned  points  for  location. 

The  problem  of  the  three  points  offers  five  cases,  depending  on  the 
relation  of  the  point  sought  to  the  three  given  points.  The  cases  may 
be  stated  as  follows : 

Ccuie  1.  When  the  required  point  is  within  the  triangle  formed  hy  the  three 
finn  points. 

Case  2.  When  the  required  point  is  without  the  triangle  hut  within  the 
drcle  of  the  three  given  points. 

Case  3.  When  the  required  point  is  without  the  circle  and  the  central  point 
is  nearest. 

Case  4.  When  the  required  point  is  without  the  circle  and  the  central  point 
is  ihe  most  distant. 

Case  5.  When  the  required  point  is  on  the  circle  of  the  three  given  points. 

If  the  table  be  put  in  approximate  position  and  lines  be  drawn  through 
three  plotted  points  from  the  direction  of  their  respective  signals,  they 
irill  unite  in  forming  a  triangle  of  error,  each  angle  of  which  will  be  on 
a  great  circle  through  the  required  point  and  two  of  the  given  points. 

These  three  great  circles,  each  containing  the  required  point,  they 
must  intersect  in  this  point. 

The  absolute  construction  of  these  circles  would  be  imx>ossible  in  the 
field.  It  then  remains  to  find  some  means  of  quick  determination  of 
Bofficient  arcs  of  these  circles  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  location. 

If,  after  determining  the  triangle  of  error  by  resection,  the  table  be 
moved  slightly  by  the  tangent-screw  and  lines  be  drawn  as  before,  a  new 
triangle  of  error  will  be  found,  which,  since  the  angles  are  necessarily 
equal,  will  be  exactly  similar  to  the  first.  The  similar  angles  of  these 
tdangles  will  in  each  case  be  on  the  same  great  circle,  and  if  these  two 
angles  be  joined  by  a  right  line,  this  line  will  be  the  chord  of  a  great 
circle  of  the  known  and  required  points,  and  within  a  small  arc  will 
sensibly  coincide  with  the  circle  itself.    If  the  other  similar  angles  be 
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joiced  in  tbe  same  way,  we  will  have  three  chords  of  three  required 
great  circles,  which  will  closely  correspond  to  the  circles  themselves. 
These  chords  will  join  in  the  required  point.  Or  if  the  triangles  are  too 
large  compared  with  the  great  triangle,  slight  allowance  may  be  made 
for  the  curvature  or  a  third  triangle  of  error  be  formed,  and  the  re- 
quired point  be  determined  with  the  greatest  exactness. 

To  locate  by  this  method,  then,  orient  the  table  as  nearly  as  possible 
and  form  a  triangle  of  error,  shift  then  slightly  the  position  of  the 
table,  and,  forming  a  second  triangle  of  error,  join  the  similar  angles 
of  the  two  triangles.  The  required  point  will  be  at  the  intersection  of 
these  lines. 

The  five  cases  are  represented  graphically  on  Plate  LV,  and  the 
details  of  the  third  case  are  shown  in  construction,  while  in  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  shown  the  relations  of  the  triangles  of  error  under  tbe 
different  conditions. 

In  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  locations  under  the  different  cases,  it 
may  be  said  in  general  when  the  arcs  of  the  great  circles  intersect  at  large 
angles  with  each  other,  the  location  may  be  considered  good,  and  also 
where  the  intersections  of  the  lines  of  the  outside  points  intersect 
acutely  and  the  middle  point  is  near,  the  location  wjll  be  good.  But 
when  the  lines  from  the  outside  points  intersect  acutely  and  the  middle 
point  is  i'ar  off,  accuracy  decreases,  and  directly  in  proportion  as  the 
middle  x)oint  is  more  distant  than  the  other  two.  The  reason  of  this 
fact  may  be  readily  seen  by  a  construction  of  the  circles  of  location. 

Case  5  being  on  the  great  circle  of  the  three  points,  will  be  indeter- 
minate, for  the  circles  of  location  must  necessarily  coincide. 

As  I  said  earlier,  I  often  found  this  simple  device  of  great  aid  in 
quickly  determining  my  location,  especially  when  my  points  were 
badly  conditioned,  and  have  little  doubt  but  that  under  certain  circum- 
stances it  would  be  found  useful  by  most  any  plane-table  worker. 

In  constructing  the  drainage  of  this  district  so  that  the  rivers  and 
main  watercourses  might  be  of  greater  accuracy,  I  have  run  time- 
meanders  of  them  all,  swinging  in  by  very  numerous  locations  along  the 
toute.  In  this  way  I  have  run  out  tbe  La  Plata,  Mancos,  San  Juan, 
McElmo,  Montezuma,  Hovenweep,  and  greater  part  of  the  Dolores,  and 
from  the  closeness  of  the  checks  am  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  such  time-meandering. 

By  continuous  riding  of  the  same  animal,  and  careful  watching  of  his 
gait  under  differing  circumstances,  a  very  even  pace  can  be  obtained, 
which,  when  checked  at  every  six  or  ten  miles  by  absolute  location, 
will  not  bring  in  appreciable  errors  on  a  scale  of  4  miles  to  1  inch. 
The  topographer  is  furnished  with  a  system  of  primary  triangnlation 
on  which  to  base  his  work.  This  system  has  sides  of  length  varying 
from  15  to  perhaps  50  or  60  miles  in  length.  Within  this  main  system, 
which  is  developed  with  great  care,  tbe  topographer  carries  on  his 
own  secondary  with  side  of  much  shorter  extent,  connecting,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  stations  with  a  continuous  chain  of  closed  triangles. 
The  angles  of  those  triangles,  as  well  as  all  those  used  in  topographical 
locations,  are  read  with  the  gradienter-r-a  single-minute  instrument  of 
compact  form,  rather  large  circle  and  extremely  powerful  glass.  This 
instrument  was  first  made  for  the  Coast  Survey,  but  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  our  purposes,  and  is  readily  carried  for  a  whole  season  wi^  bat 
slight  danger  of  derangement.  It  has  but  one  horizontal  movement,  that 
of  the  limb,  and  will  not  reverse ;  it  has,  however,  a  segment  of  a  vertical 
arc  which  will  read  to  20^  of  elevation  or  depression,enough  for  all  ordi* 
nary  topographical  purposes.    I  append  a  drawing  (Plate  LVI)  of  this 
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iDstrnment  as  a  simple  answer  to  an  often  preferred  request  for  a  descrip- 
tion.   The  view  is  so  simple  that  it  reqaires  no  comment. 

Broken  in  upon  by  trouble  with  the  Indians  of  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  our  district,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  unworked  a  small  portion 
of  that  corner  of  the  sheet.  Oar  last  station  was  made  on  the  south- 
eastern peak  of  the  La  Plata  Mountains,  on  September  3,  and  the  party 
dividing  up  with  that  of  Mr.  Gannett,  marched  out  in  two  sections, 
reaching  Denver  on  the  21st  of  September,  having  surveyed  about  6,200 
square  miles  and  marched  to  and  from  the  work  a  distance  each  way 
of  400  miles.  But  for  the  interruption  of  the  fall,  the  whole  area  assigned 
vonid  have  been  easily  covered,  and  the  party  brought  home  but  little 
behind  its  actual  arrival.  As  it  was,  the  season  was  an  extremely  suc- 
cessful one,  and  brought  out  all  the  main  results  which  were  anticipated 
from  the  first. 

One  point  more  to  which  I  will  call  attention,  the  question  of  absolute 
locations  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  through  the  district.  All  such 
determinations  in  this  area  are  carried  from  the  telegraphic  communi- 
cations on  the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  through  the  primary-tri- 
angnlation  system  across  the  territory.  A  study  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed and  character  of  the  results  will  satisfy  any  one  versed  in  the 
subject  that  absolute  locations  through  this  system  will  be  subject  to 
extremely  slight  change.  The  location  then  of  monuments  and  the 
boundaries  of  political  divisions  becomes  an  important  practical  advan- 
tage of  the  survey.  In  this  particular  district  there  lie  58  miles  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Colorado  and  all  the  southwestern  portions  of 
the  boundaries  of'the  San  Juan  purchase.  Since  completing  my  map,  I 
have  obtained  through  the  General  Land-Office  copies  of  the  plots  of 
the  surveys  of  these  boundaries  and  compared  them  with  our  own  loca- 
tions. 

As  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  I  find  the  latitude  agrees 
very  perfectly  with  that  of  our  trigonometrical  locations,  and  the  topog- 
raphy, especially  of  the  State  boundary,  remarkably  like  our  own  in 
detail,  but  the  longitudes  are  very  considerably  out  in  both  cases.  On 
the  State  line,  all  the  work  being  shifted  about  3^  miles  to  the  eastward 
and  on  the  purchase,  although  the  measurements  do  not  agree  so  closely 
with  ours,  there  is  an  error  in  the  southwest  corner  of  slightly  over  4 
miles,  it  being  located  too  far  west,  making  a  discrepancy  between  the 
two  surveys  of  7J  miles.  This  condition  of  things  is  only  what  must 
be  expected  from  the  difficulties  of  longitudinal  locations  away  from  the 
lines  of  telegraph  and  fixed  observatories,  and  future  determinations  of 
territorial  limits  should  never  be  attempted  where  the  best  of  astro- 
nomical determinations  cannot  be  had,  at  least  for  the  initial  point  of 
the  survey-  The  waste  and  complications  arising  from  these  false  loca- 
tions cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  while  many  of  the  lines  already 
mo  must  be  as  soon  as  possible  rerun  to  attain  any  approximation  to 
correctness.  These  same  remarks  apply  in  a  great  measure  to  the  de- 
tailed work  of  the  Oeneral  Land-Office.  It  is  to  aid  them  in  the  better 
determination  of  initial  points  for  their  linear  surveys  that  monuments 
are  established  at  the  well-determined  points^ of  our  triangulation  sys- 
tem. The  whole  geographical  work  of  the  far  west  opens  a  wide  field 
for  mutual  assistance,  which  with  the  improved  methods  and  constantly- 
increasing  carefulness  of  working  will  render  expensive  mistakes  in  the 
future  much  less  liable  to  occur. 

In  closing  my  report  of  the  topographical  work  of  this  division,! 
would  acknowledge  the  great  assistance  I  have  constantly  received  in 
the  mapping  from  Mr.  Holmes'  accurate  sketches  and  his  intimate 
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knowledge  of  tfae  conntry  surveyed.  Mr.  Brandigee,  who,  together  with 
his  duties  as  botanist,  act^  as  my  assistant  throughout  the  season,  filled 
both  plaeea  with  exceeding  ability.  HehasinadeBoeshaastlvftareport 
on  the  botany  that  it  would  have  been  useless  for  me  to  enlarge  upon  it 
by  any  farther  remarks  on  the  vegetation.  His  collections  and  his 
report  both  show  him  to  have  studied  the  country  thoroughly. 

Mr.  0.  E.  Aldrich,  who  had  charge  of  the  snpply-camp  and  of  the 
barometric  and  thermometric  work  at  the  Parrott  City  base,  has  far 
nished  a  set  of  observations  whose  even  character  and  unbroken  seriei 
show  them  to  have  been  taken  with  great  care.  He  has  always  for 
nished  every  assistance  in  his  power. 


REPORT  OF  GCSTAVUS  R.  BECHLER,  TOPOGRAPHER, 

1873r74'r75. 


LETTER  TO  DR.  F.  V.  HAYDEN. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  30, 1877. 

Sm :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  snbmit  my  report,  the  result  of 
three  years  observations  in  sach  districts  as  you  have  from  time  to  time 
assigned  to  me  as  my  fields  of  labor.  In  conformity  with  my  employ- 
ment in  the  field,  the  report  comprises  a  discnssion  of  the  orographic 
and  topographical  features  of  those  sections  of  country  surveyed  by 
myself  daring  the  period  above  mentioned. 

Some  portions  of  this  country  have  at  various  times  been  described 
by  topographers  and  geologists  on  your  staff,  but  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
treated  of  in  any  way  approaching  completeness,  owing  partly  to  a  lack 
of  time  and  partly  to  the  numerous  duties  of  the  writers. 

Having  been  for  four  years  continually  employed  in  making  topo- 
graphical explorations  and  preparing  the  maps  resulting  therefrom,  it 
baa  been  impossible  for  me  heretofore  to  find  time  for  any  careful 
orographic  description  of  the  district  surveyed  during  each  succeeding 
year. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  subjoined  report  should  represent  a 
tboronghly  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  orographic  character  of  the  region 
under  discussion,  all  of  which  lies  within  the  borders  of  the  R^ky 
Mountains.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  large  amount  of  additional  work 
and  close  observation  that  would  have  been  necessary  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  report  meeting  in  every  respect  all  requirements. 

Comparisons  of  orographic  and  hypsometric  features,  in  order  to 
present  entirely  satisfactory  results,  necessarily  demand  more  time 
and  more  labor  than  could  be  bestowed  uxK)n  the  regions  examined. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  devotion  of  a  life-time  would  be  but 
adequate  to  a  solution  of  all  questions  involved  in  so  complicated  and 
mountainous  a  country. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor  to  furnish  in  the  annexed  notes,  as  com- 
pletely as  could  be  obtained  from  the  data  at  my  command,  an  approxi- 
mation  of  the  relative   orographic  and   hypsometric   conditions   of 
mountains  and  valleys  in  those  regions  so  full  of  interest. 
Very  respectfully, 

GUSTAVUS  R.  BECHLER. 

Dr.  P.  V.  Hayben, 

United  States  Oeologistin charge. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  REPORT  ON  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTH 
PARKS,  COLORADO,  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Daring  the  years  1873,  '74,  and  '75,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  survey 
the  area  bounded  by  the  Arkansas,  Eagle  River,  and  Park  Range  on 
the  west,  and  the  Foot  Hills  on  the  ^ast,  and  extending  from  parallel 
380  45/  0//  north  to  40o  30'  (K',  the  whole  area  comprising  8,600  square 
miles;  but  not  imtil  the  present  time  have  I  been  able  to  write  such 
description  of  its  features  as  I  could  have  wished. 

In  this  paper!  have  concluded  the  whole  area  of  the  three  seasons' 
work,  and  connected  its  study,  as  its  topographical  features  are  con- 
nected, in  one  united  system. 

A  complete  orographic  description  has  never  been  given  of  that  part 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  constitutes  the  mountain  system  from  the 
soathern  part  of  thei  Wyoming  down  to  the  Pike's  Peak  group,  forming, 
as  it  does,  some  of  our  most  impressive  mountain  portions  of  Colorado, 
foil  of  scenic  effect,  particularly  in  regard  to  its  numerous  canons  and 
calionshaped  valleys.  In  order  to  understand  them  fully,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  describe  their  forms  in  their  manifold  shapes  and  configura- 
tions, state  by  figures  tbeir  height,  depth,  and  breadth,  as  well  as  geo- 
logical formation,  including  an  estimate  of  mountain  slopes  in  their 
respective  localities,  and  also  the  system  of  drainage ;  and  to  note  fur- 
thermore, the  departure  of  subridges  from  the  main  pr  central  range, 
and  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  a  detailed  description  of  subordinate 
spars  both  of  the  central  and  subranges. 

The  nomenclature  for  topographical  objects  in  our  Rocky  Mountain 
territory  is  very  inadequate,  as  we  lack  names  for  hundreds  of  remark- 
able peaks,  as  well  as  for  large  streams,  high  sub-ridges,  saddles,  spurs, 
and  topographical  objects  in  general. 

The  difiQculty  for  an  orographic  description  of  that  zone  is  therefore 
increased.  Over  a  large  mountain  area,  with  the  crest  or  the  main 
water-shed  of  200  miles  in  liength  dotted  with  hundreds  of  peaks,  we 
have  only  a  very  few  names  for  landmarks  or  points  of  recognition, 
which  have  become  familiar  with  everybody.  These  few  are  principally 
Long's  Peak,  Pike's  Peak,  Gray's  Peak,  Mount  Lincoln,  and  perhaps 
Mount  £vaDS. 

The  introduction  of  names  like  Audubon,  James,  Guyot,  Silverheels, 
Tale,  Harvard,  &c.,  is  comparatively  of  recent  date,  and  the  people 
have  not  yet  become  familiar  with  their  location.  This  applies,  and 
with  greater  force,  to  the  comparatively  few  names  which  the  Geological 
and  Geographical  Survey  has  seen  fit  to  introduce  during  their  four 
years  of  exploration  in  Colorado.  Names  like  Park  View,  Vasquez,  By- 
ers,  Arapahoe,  Whale,  White  Face,  Corral,  Williams,  Blue  River  Peaks, 
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&c.,  are  still  more  recently  introdaced  names,  aad  tberefore,  as  to  the 
locdtion,  eveD  less  fised  iu  the  people's  mind. 

Id  describiug  the  features  of  this  district  I  have  occasionally  refern 
to  valleys,  mountains,  and  mountain-chains  as  belonging  to  first  orde 
second  order,  third  order,  &c.  In  the  category  of  first  order  I  incliu 
such  mountain  chains  or  ranges  as  form  either  continental  watershed 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Park  Hange,  by  its  great  dominating  height : 
well  as  long  estent,  form  also  a  geographical  barrier  or  subdivision 
a  certain  zone.  In  the  second  order  1  would  range  such  mountaiDs  e 
though  they  may  not  be  aoy  or  not  much  inferior  iu  height  totheformf 
are  of  comparatively  short  extent,  and  take  no  prominent  part  in  aubt 
viding  the  country  at  large  into  distinct  zones,  like  Kanoska,  Tarrya 
and  William  Ranges.  Among  the  mountain  ridges  of  the  third  ordei 
would  class  those  that  are  not  simply  spur  extension!^  of  higher  mom 
aids,  but  bearing  all  the  characteristiirs  of  a  detached  or  distinct  ranj 
iu  extent  long  enough  perhaps  to  bring  forth  subdivisions  of  small 
zones,  as  iu  the  caseof  YasquezBidge,  and  perhaps  Troublesome  Rid{ 
We  might  even  recognize  a  fourth  order,  such  as  the  parallel  Trachy 
Bidges  iu  tbe  South  Park. 

Of  valleys  of  first  order  we  have  but  few,  if  any,  in  tbe  whole  Rocl 
Monntiiiu  districts,  as  none  of  them  have  any  broad,  expanded,  bottt 
area  like  the  large  rivers  of  tbe  East.  The  drst-claes  valleys  in  t 
Bocky  Mountains  are  hardly  anything  but  depressions  or  basins,  so 
as  those  of  the  Grand  Kiver  in  the  Middle  Park  and  the  South  Plal 
Elver  in  the  South  Park. 

For  these  high  altitudes  different  conditions  exist  in  valleys  fn 
those  iu  the  middle  portions  of  the  continent  If  we  classi^  tbe  valle 
of  the  Itocky  Mountains  in  first,  second  order,  &c.,  it  is  done  with  the  p 
viso  that  we  have  to  adopt  for  this  high  region  a  different  scale  foi  cla 
iflcation.  Among  valleys  of  first  order  would  necessarily  be  class 
such  as  Grand  Elver  while  in  Middle  Park;  Muddy,  Blae,  and  Son 
Platte  Bivers  while  in  South  Park.  Valleys  of  second  order  might  p 
baps  be  called  such  as  Korth  Fork  of  South  Platte  River,  Tarryall,  f 
zier,  and  Williams  Eivers.  Third  order,  such  as  Twin  Greek,  Maniti 
Deer,  and  Elk  Creeks.  Valleys  like  Monument  and  Plum  Creeks^ 
long  already  partially  to  the  plains.  Ko  valley  form  accompanies  t 
eastern-slope  drainage,  all  the  rivers  and  streams  flowing  in  cations,  a 
assuming  valley  features  only  where  they  enter  tbe  plains  like  Pla 
Eiver. 

With  this  simple  explanation  of  the  plan  of  my  study,  I  will  pro« 
directly  to  the  consideration  of  tbe  features  themselves,  beginning  w 
the  main  or  Colorado  divide. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE  CREST  OP  THE  MAIN  EOOKT  MOUNTAINS  FEOM  LAT- 
ITUDE 40O  3(y  TO  TENNESSEE  PASS  (130  MILES). 

RANGE  OF  FIEST  ORDER. 

Long's  Peak,  the  highest  point  in  Northern  Colorado,  is  detached  1} 
miies  east  of  the  Colorado  or  Front  Bange.  Its  precise  location  is  lon- 
gitude 1050  37^  latitude  40o  16'.  The  trend  to  the  north  of  the  Front 
Range  from  near  Long's  Peak  is  directly  north  45^  west.  This  conrse 
is  Quchanged'  for  20  miles  nntil  the  range  approaches  the  western  limit 
of  the  district  to  be  des(^bed  in  these  notes,  viz,  40^  30^,  where  a  sud- 
den tarn  changes  its  direction  to  the  west  nntil  the  range  abnts  against 
tbe  Medicine  Bow  Bange  in  longitade  105^  64'  and  al^nt  latitude  40^ 
dCK.  The  part  of  the  Front  Bange  referred  to  here  represents  perhaps 
tbe  most  ragged  and  extensive  mountain  mass  in  the  whole  Front  Bange. 
The  immense  spurs  which  are  detached  all  along  from  the  range  in  the 
direction  of  the  Grand  Lake  and  Grand  Biver  resemble  in  their  massive* 
ness  short  but  powerful  separate  ranges.  The  drainage  on  the  western 
slope  flows  in  deep  and  rugged  canons  toward  the  Upper  Grand  Biver. 
To  the  north  of  Long's  Peak  and  6,000  feet  beneath  its  lofty  summit  lies 
that  beautiful  valley  area  called  Estes  Park,  with  a  chain  of  huge  mount- 
ains and  peaks  encircling  it  on  nearly  all  sides  in  a  grand  amphithea- 
tral  shape.  The  average  height  of  the  mountain  crest  north  of  Long's 
Peak  is  12,260  feet,  while  the  mean  elevation  of  the  peaks  is  12,600  feet. 
The  east  side  of  the  crest  is  much  eroded,  and  the  spurs  thrown  out  in 
the  direction  of  Estes  Park  are,  particularly  in  their  upper  and  middle 
portion,  sharp  and  serrated.  Their  bold  and  weather-beaten  appearance 
adds  mach  to  the  impressiveness  and  magnificence  of  the  scenery  which 
ve  obtain  from  Estes  Park  in  a  western  direction. 

Directly  west  of,  and  only  2,640  feet  distantfrom,  Long's  Peakliesasad- 
die,with  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet,  and  on lyl  J  miles  west  of  Long's  Peak* 
rises  another  lofty  point  with  an  elevation  of  13,800  feet.  This  latter 
peak  attaches  itself  again  to  the  main  crest  which  trends  from  here  almost 
dae  soatfa  in  the  direction  of  tbe  Arapahoe  Peak. 

The  distance  along  the  crest  from  Long's  Peak  to  Arapahoe  Peak  is 
21  miles,  while  in  a  straight  line  it  is  only  16  miles.  The  number  of 
prominent  peaks  and  points  to  be  seen  on  the  crest  amount  to  thirty- 
ODe«  having  a  mean  height  of  12,800  feet.  Fifteen  more  peaks  and 
prominent  points  exist  on  eastern  side  spurs,  reaching  a  mean  elevation 
of  12,600  feet.  The  saddles  have  a  general  height  of  12,200  feet. 
The  highest  portion  of  this  crest  is  much  eroded,  particularly  on  the 
east  side.  Large  mountain  amp.hitheaters  with  a  chaotic  accumulation 
of  debfTts,  and  immense  snow-flats,  characterize  the  upper  portions  of 
those  mountains.  The  water  accumulates  from  these  snow-flats  in  small, 
narrow,  and  rugged  mountain  cafions,  impenetrable  to  most  men,  in 
which  tbe  tnrhnlent  and  ever-foaming  water  is  hurried  down  with  great 
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rapiditj  ioto  tlie  larger  caQons  below.  These  streams  sotnetimes  f 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  within  a  very  few  miles.  For  abont  12  mil 
soath  of  Long's  Peak  the  western  side  spurs  of  the  Colorado  or  Fro 
Bange  are  more  massive,  more  nnmeroas,  and  of  greater  length  th 
those  on  the  east  side.  Heavy,  ragged  spaiB,  all  of  them  above  timb 
line,  with  thirty-five  dominating  points  and  peaks,  averaging  a  heig 
of  11,700  feet,  are  detached  from  the  range,  to  slope  toward  the  nor 
eastern  part  of  the  Middle  Park,  and  xrawerful  mountaiD  streams  ha 
carved  between  these  spurs  fantastic  and  dusky-looking  caiioi)8,iD  wbi 
their  turbid  waters  are  rolled  down  into  the  Grand  Eiver. 

Kear  Arapahoe  Peak  there  is  a  displacement  in  the  axis  of  the  moo 
dins,  which  causes  aa  abrupt  turn  to  the  west  for  a  distance  of  6,( 
feet.  The  first  saddle-depression' beneath  and  west  of  Arapahoe  Pe 
is  12,225  feet  elevation,  and  down  to  this  saddle  the  west  slope  of  Ars] 
hoe  Peak  descends  1,000  feet  within  the  short  distance  of  one  half  mi 
On  either  side  of  this  saddle  originates  an  important  stream — the  sot 
prong  of  North  Boulder  on  the  south  side,  and  the  east  fork  of  Gra 
I£iver  on  the  north  side. 

The  length  of  the  main  crest  from  Arapahoe  Peak  to  Bonlder  Paw 
9  miles,  and  within  that  distance  we  can  count  twelve  peaks  or  poii 
-with  a  mean  height  of  12,5C0  feet  on  the  main  escarpments— the  most 
evated  ones  bemg  12,80p  feet,  while  the  saddle  between  the  peaks  sho 
a  mean  elevation  of  11,110  feet.  The  eastern  slope  of  this  moantain  p 
tion  from  Arapahoe  Peak  to  Boulder  Pass  is  extremely  eroded,  with 
abrupt  descent  toward  the  bauk  of  Bonlder  Oreek.  Among  the  ma 
weather  beat«n  spurs  we  find  numeroos  monntain  amphitheaters,  sat 
flats,  and  little  mountain  lakes,  from  which  the  North  Bonlder  recei^ 
a  large  share  of  its  waters. 

The  west«ru  slope  shows  only  in  a  few  locations  a  sudden  desocDt.  1 
steepest  slope  being  seen  adjacent  to  Arapahoe  Park.  The  remaini 
of  the  slope  shows  a  gradual  descent  toward  the  Middle  Park^  apd  I 
spurs  leading  thereinto  have  in  genearal  a  bulky  and  massive  ch 
acter. 

From  Bonlder  Pass  to  James  Peak,  we  have  a  mountain  crest  of 
miles  iu  length.  The  escarpment  here  represents  a  very  regola 
formed  crest,  with  only  cue  prominent  peak  12,000  feet  high,  besii 
some  few  insignificant  nipples.  The  eastern  face  of  the  monntain 
here  even  more  destroyed  by  erosion  than  that  part  lyiug  between  A 
pahoe  Peak  and  Boulder  Pass.  Precipitous  sides  fall  off  immediat 
below  the  main  escarpment,  while  the  westetn  sides  of  the  monnta 
slope  gradually  toward  Hay  and  Moses  Greeks,  which  are  tribntariec 
the  Frazier  Biver.  The  mean  height  of  the  crest  of  this  monntain  ji 
tion  is  about  11,600  feet.  When  this  crest  approaches  the  prozimit; 
James  Peak,  it  rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  over  13,000  feet. 

James  Peak  is  not  an  iAtlated  peak,  but,  together  with  its  neighlx 
Little  James,  Mount  Parry  and  Mount  Flora,  forms  a  cluster  of  wh 
James  Peak,  with  an  elevation  of  13,280  feet,  is  the  loftiest  point,  "i 
latter  is  in  this  locality  the  most  commanding  point,  and  among 
peaks  and  points  on  the  massive  mountain  walls  which  surround  Mid 
Park  in  the  southeast  portion,  it  is,  with  its  snrronndings,  the  m 
imposing  in  height  and  scenic  effect,  particularly  when  seen  from  i 
Middle  Park. 

James  Peak  has  otherwise  a  geographical  importance,  in  so  far 
it  stands  in  the  extreme  northeast  end  of  that  great  monntain  bt 
which  the  Colorado  or  Front  Kange  makes  from  here  in  a  west 
direction.    On  the  northeastern  slope  of  James  Peak  the  two  princi 
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branches  of  South  Boulder  Greek  take  their  rise,  while  on  the  north- 
western slope  Moses  Creek,  a  tributary  to  Frazier  Biver,  originates. 

From  James  Peak  tp  Gray's  Peak  the  distance  along  the  crest  is  27 
mUes.  The  figure  which  the  range  describes  between  the  two  peaks 
resembles  a  semicircle^  with  its  open  side  toward  the  east,  which  forms 
a  sort  of  A  culde  sao^  in. which  the  principal  sources  of  Clear  Creek  take 
,  their  origin.  On  the  northern  half  of  this  semicircle  lies  Berthoud 
Pass,  as  well  as  the  two  trail  passes,  Jones's  and  Yasquez's,  all  leading 
from  the  upper  Clear  Creek  Valley  into  the  Middle  Park.  A  few  miles 
south  and  west  of  James  Peak  the  crest  of  the  range,  with  an  average 
height  of  12,100  feet,  assumes,  comparatively  speaking,  a  broad  and 
balky  character,  and  very  few  points  rise  above  the  average  level  of 
12,000  feet,  until  it  nearly  reaches  its  westernmost  tangent  point,  near 
the  headwaters  of  Willijams  Biver,  where  the  crest  not  only  rises  again 
abruptly,  but  shows  also  a  much  more  serrated  escarpment.  The  points 
and  peaks  here  attain  an  average  altitude  of  12,700  feet.  The  eastern 
and  southern  slopes  of  the  range,  that  is,  the  Clear  Creek  drainage 
side,  descend  more  abruptly  than  the  northern  side,  which  slopes  grad- 
ually into  the  Middle  Park.  Deep  canons,  however,  have  been  carved 
from  the  snow-flats  on  the  brink  of  the  mountains  through  which  the 
draioage  passes  down  into  the  Middle  Park.  About  12  miles  west  of 
James  Peak,  or  nearly  half  way  to  Gray's  Peak,  a  subridge  is  detached 
from  the  main  range,  which  bears  almost  a  due  northern  course  for  25 
miles,  until  it  reaches  its  terminus  near  the  Hot  Springs,  in  the  center  of 
the  Middle  Park.  From  the  fact  that  Yasquez  Creek  rises  close  to  the 
intersection  of  that  ridge  and  the  main  ridge,  and  because  it  drains  for 
many  miles  the  eastern  slopes  of  its  highest  peaks  (Beyers  and  Yas- 
quez), we  have  named  that  ridge,  for  the  sake  of  conventionality,  Yas- 
qaez  Bidge. 

Only  2^  miles  south  of  the  intersection  of  Yasquez  Bidge  with  the 
main  or  Front  Bange,  the  latter  rises  again  to  an  altitude  of  12.700  feet, 
and  for  a  distance  of  five  miles  we  have  not  only  an  extremely  sliarp  and 
serrated  crest,  dotted  with  several  sharp-pointed  peaks,  with  an  altitude 
of  13,200  feet,  but  the  west  side  of  that  part  of  the  range  shows  an  ex- 
tremely steep  slope  of  50^.  In  some  places  the  sides  beneath  the  main 
escarpment  appear  almost  vertical.  Equally  abrupt  are  the  sides  of  the 
several  spurs  which  are  here  detached  from  the  main  range,  sloping 
toward  the  main  channel  of  the  Upper  Williams  Biver.  The  immense 
power  of  erosion  is,  perhaps,  elsewhere  not  more  clearly  demonstrated 
than  here,  where  over  a  district  of,  perhaps,  100  square  miles  we  become 
almost  confused  at  the  sight  of  those  labyrinthic  caiions  which  the  sev- 
eral principal  branches  of  the  Williams  Biver  have  carved  in  the  rocky 
structure,  and  that  too  at  the  very  cradle  of  their  existence. 

The  high  and  extremely  sharp  and  eroded  portion  of  the  Front  Bange, 
as  referred  to  above,  is  only  five  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity another  subrange,  Williams  Bange,  is  detached,  which  first 
leads  off  for  4  miles  in  a  western,  and  after  that  in  a  northwestern 
direction,  forming  the  eastern  barrier  of  the  valley  of  the  Blue,  as  well 
as  the  western  wall  of  the  Williams  Biver,  down  to  the  junction  with 
the  Grand  Biver. 

From  this  point  of  intersection  (of  the  Williams  Bange  with  the  Col- 
orado or  Front  Bange)  the  distance  to  Torrey's  Peak  is  but  7  miles, 
nere  the  mountain  crest  is  depressed,  and  no  dominating  peaks  or 
nipples  of  any  consequence  attract  our  attention.  Heavy  bulky  spurs 
stretch  westward  toward  the  little  Snake  and  Blue  Biver  Valley.  When 
the  main  crest  approaches  near  the  slopes  of  Torrey's  Peak,  it  rises  from 
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its  general  height  (12,100  feet)  snddeiily  to  the  lofty  elevation  of  14,336 
feet.  Torrey'a  Peak  is  only  3,900  feet  distant  from  Gray's  Peak,  and 
connected  with  the  latter  by  a  saddle.  The  peaks  along  the  crest  be- 
tween James  and  Torrey  Peaks  are  limited  to  the  number  of  about  24, 
which  are  of  an  average  height  of  12,700  feet. 

Gray's  and  Torrey's  are  the  center  peaks  or  culminating  points  of  a 
mountain  mass  concentrated  at  that  point.  From  this  center  a  great 
snbridge,  an  imposing  huge  mountain  mass,  is  sent  forth  in  an  east- 
erly direction,  of  which  Mount  Evans,  14,130  feet  in  height,  and  distant 
Irom  Gray's  Peak  10  miles,  is  the  culminating  point.  From  the  latter 
peak,  subridges  of  a  second  and  third  order  are  again  detached,  which 
press  forward  toward  the  plain,  between  the  different  snbdrainage  sys- 
tems of  Clear  Creek,  Bear  Creek,  Turkey  and  Deer  Creeks.  Gray  and 
Torrey,  with  an  absolute  height  of  14,336  feet,  stand  also  in  the  center 
of  bold,  rich,  and  varied  mountain  scenery,  the  reputation  of  which  has 
already  gone  beyond  the  borders  of  our  country. 

From  Gray's  Peak  to  Mount  Lincoln,  the  length  of  the  crest  of  tbe 
main  Colorado  Range  is  42  miles.  Only  2^  miles  east  of  Gray's  Peak 
lies  Argentine  Pass,  13,000  feet  in  height,  over  which  the  highest  known 
wagon-road  in  Colorado  crosses  the  Bocky  Mountain  Bange  fromGreorge- 
town  to  mining  settlements  in  and  about  the  head  of  Blue  Biver  Vallej. 
Others,  such  as  Hand  Cart,  Georgia,  Hamilton  (sometimes  called  Breck- 
enridge),  and  Hoosier  Passes,  cross  tlie  divide  between  Gray's  Peak 
«and  Mount  Lincoln.  The  average  height  of  this  crest  is  12,570  feet, 
which  shows  a  higher  average  for  the  crest  than  in  any  previous  de- 
scribed part  of  this  range,  and  numerous  peaks  of  the  first  order,  among 
them  Whale  Peak,  Mount  Guyot,  Mount  Hamilton,  and  Silverheel 
Mountain,  confer  no  monotonous  character  on  the  escarpment  of  this 
part  of  the  range. 

About  15^  miles  south  of  Gray's  Peak  a  subrange  departs  in  a  south- 
east direction,  which  leads  toward  Eanosha  Pass,  and  connects  imme- 
diately beyond  that  pass  with  the  Kanosha  and  Tarryall  Banges.  From 
Whale  Peak,  13,104  feet,  the  main  Colorado  range  takes  its  course  in  a 
due  southwesterly  direction,  until  it  reaches  the  Silverheel  group,  from 
whence  its  course  is  due  westward  across  the  Park  Bange  to  Tennessee 
Pass  and  Homestake  Peak. 

From  Argentine  Pass  to  Whale  Peak,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  the  crest 
shows  a  succession  of  peaks,  which  nearly  all  average  the  height  of 
13,000  feet.  Southwest  of  Whale  Peak,  a  slight  depression  occurs  on 
the  range  which  finds  its  minimum  altitude  at  Georgia  Pass,  11,500 
feet,  from  which  point,  however,  the  slopes  of  Mount  Guyot  rise  again 
to  13,565  feet.  Mount  Guyot,  as  well  as  Mount  Hamilton,  lies  in  the 
center  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  escarpment.  Both  are  of  nearly  equal 
height,  yet  they  are  different  in  form  and  aspect.  Mount  Guyot  assum- 
ing a  pyramidal  shape,  while  Mount  Hamilton  takes  a  huge  and  singu- 
larly shaped  hogback  form,  with  an  axis  running  north  and  south. 
Both  mountains  are  separated  by  a  saddle  depression  of  about  1,500  feet, 
and  both  are  of  a  commanding  appearance  and  are  easily  recognised 
points,  particularly  from  the  north  and  northwest.  We  find  on  the  north 
slope  of  the  main  Colorado  Bange,  between  Argentine  Pass  and  Hamil- 
ton Pass,  a  total  of  mountain  spurs,  which  represent  a  length  of  58 
miles,  linear  measure,  while  on  the  southern  slope  the  mass  of  spurs 
amount  to  68  miles.  From  Whale  Peak  a  spur  with  eight  peaks,  vary- 
ing from  12,400  to  12,600  feet  in  height,  spread  in  zigzag  form  toward 
Snake  Biver,  with  many  smaller  wings  branching  off  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left.    One  of  these  wings  is  crowned  with  three  peaks.    One  of 
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them,  Glacier  Peak,  with  12,G54  feet,  stands  directly  above  the  town  of 
MoDtezomc  and  the  reduction-works  of  St.  Johns.  Another  spur,  with 
an  average  height  of  11,400  feet,  connected  with  the  latter,  presses  for- 
ward between  Keystone  and  Bufifalo  Greeks  in  the  tlirection  of  Snake 
River.  Again  this  last  spur  detaches  still  another  branch  with  a  mean 
elevation  of  10,400  feet  to  the  north  and  east  of  Swan  and  Blue  Rivers. 
From  Mount  Guyot  a  spur  descends  down,  between  Swan  River  and 
French  Gulch,  which  also  terminates  near  the  Blue  River  Valley.  The 
latter  shows  an  average  elevation  of  11,000  feet,  with  a  relative  height 
of  1,600  feet  above  Swan  and  Blue  Rivers.  The  most  western  extremi- 
ties of  this  latter  spur  have  only  1,000  feet  relative  height  above  Swan 
and  Blue  Rivers,  and  are  principally  composed  of  drift,  which  furnish 
abnndant  material  for  hydraulic  mining. 

One  mile  west  of  Hamilton  Peak  the  main  crest  falls  off  again  from 
13,200  feet  to  the  height  of  11,800  feet.  At  this  point  Hamilton  Pass 
lies,  which  affords  communication  between  .the  Middle  and  South  Park. 
From  this  pass  the  range  again  rises  to  over  13,000  feet,  and  continues 
for  several  miles  increasing  in  height,  until  at  Silverheel  Mountain  it 
reaches  its  maximum  of  13,650  feet. 

The  range  descends  from  Silverheel  Mountain  with  a  moderately  steep 
slope  down  to  Hoosier  Pass,  12,364  feet  in  height,  ^hich  is  the  commu- 
nicating pass  between  the  mining  towns  of  Fairplay  and  Breckenridge. 

From  Hoosier  Pass  the  range  takes  a  direct  westerly  course,  and  after 
ascending  again  to  the  altitude  of  13,800  feet  crosses  the  Park  Range  at 
a  right  angle,  distant  from  Mount  Lincoln  only  4  miles.  Mount  Lincoln 
rests  on  an  eastern  side-spur  of  the  Park  Range,  and  1^  miles  distant 
from  the  axis  of  the  latter.  A  person  standing  on  the  point  of  intersec- 
tion of  the  Park  and  Main  Range,  and  not  familiar  with  the  topography 
of  the  country,  would  be  tempted  to  judge  from  the  bold  mountain-range 
mnning  in  a  north  and  south  direction  and  bristling  with  so  many  lofty 
peaks,  that  in  either  one  or  the  other  direction  of  the  Park  Range  the 
main  chain  would  take  its  course,  but  instead  of  the  latter  the  main  crest 
of  the  continental  divide  goes  still  farther  westward,  and  after  crossing 
the  Park  Range  descends  nearly  2,000  feet  within  4  miles,  but  only  to  rise 
again  at  Mount  Arkansas  to  the  height  of  13,647  feet,  6  miles  distant 
from  the  point  of  crossing. 

The  distance  along  the  continental  divide  from  a  point  of  crossing  on 
the  Park  Range  near  Mount  Lincoln  to  Tennessee  Pass  is  10|  miles. 
Mount  Arkansas  stands  directly  above  and  only  two  miles  east  of 
Tennessee  Pass.  Its  position  appears  isolated,  as  it  rests  between  two 
saddle  depressions,  Ten  Mile  and  Tennessee  Trail  Passes.  It  is  more  a 
a  mountain-group  than  a  peak,  and  has  a  crest  2  miles  long:  and,  with 
an  elongated  escarpment  lying  north  and  south,  it  resembles  Mount 
Hamilton,  and  even  Silverheels.  Its  position  is  commanding,  as  it  lies 
directly  at  the  head  of  the  Arkansas  and  Eagle  Rivers,  and  no  rival 
peak  is  in  very  close  proximity,  at  least  not  within  6  miles,  to  detract 
its  bold  appearance.  Tennessee  Pass  is  yet  only  a  trail  pass,  but 
the  gentle  slope  on  either  side  of  the  pass  would  offer  no  great  ob- 
stacle for  a  wagon-road.  This  would  particularly  apply  to  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  up  to  its  headwaters  and  the  immediate  vicinity  on  the  Eagle 
Hiver  side  of  the  pass.  But  as  for  the  Eagle  River  Valley,  the  obstruc- 
tions would  be  more  numerous  and  greater,  and  the  country  along  and 
about  the  Eagle  River  would  have  to  be  in  a  more  advanced  state  of 
development  to  justify  the  construction  of  a  wagon-road  along  the  lat- 
ter river. 
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StJBRA]SGES. 
EANGE  OF  FIEST  OEDER. 
Park  Range,  aoutliieard  from  the  point  of  crosaivg  with  the  main  diri 

The  Park  Raogo,  a  aubrange  of  the  fiist  order,  crosses  the  mi 
raoge,  Id  meridian  10ti°  8'  and  parallel  39°  21',  at  a  right  angle, 
length,  as  far  as  it  pertains  to  our  district,  may  be  considered  eqaal 
the  mountain -belt  that  girds  both  the  Middle  and  the  South  Park  on  t 
west.  Its  heights  as  well  as  general  characteristics  vary  with  t 
locality.  While  the  northern  portion  may  be  regarded  as  a  range,  wi 
,  almost  undisturbed  strata,  the  middle  portion  (the  Gores  Mountains), 
well  as  the  southern  portion  of  it,  is  full  of  exposuws,  and  rivals  a 
portion  of  the  main  range  as  to  ruggedness  and  bold  forms,  and  exo 
the  latt«r  even  in  mean  height.  The  highest  elevations  arc  to  be  foa 
about  the  environs  of  Mount  Lincoln  on  the  point  of  crossing  with  t 
main  range. 

Mount  Lincoln  itself,  with  an  elevation  of  14,297  feet,  rests  on  one 
the  eastern  side-spurs  of  the  Park  Kange.  We  have  at  least  t<i 
monntains  on  the  Park  Kange,  not  more  than  4  miles  distant  fn 
each  other,  reaching  an  altitude  of  over  14,000  feet,  namely,  Qof 
dary,  Lincoln,  Bross,  and  Buckskiu.  Southward  from  Buckskin  Mom 
ain  toward  Weston's  Pass,  we  can  connt,  within  a  distance  of  2 
miles  along  the  crest,  26  peaks  and  points,  with  an  average  elevation 
13,250  feet.  .The  mean  saddle-height,  amonnting  to  12,650  feet,  sho 
a  superiority  of  height  against  the  escarpment  of  the  main  range  frc 
Gray's  Peak  to  Mount  Lincoln,  and  the  average  height  of  peaks  in  tl 
portion  of  the  Park  Baoge  exceeds  the  peaks  of  the  main  range  in  t 
localities  referred  to  above  by  170  feet. 

There  are,  besides  the  26  peaks  resting  on  the  main  crest,  18  peaks 
prominent  points  resting  on  sidespurs.  The  upper  portions  of  t 
mountains  are  much  eroded,  and  in  some  localities  on  the  west  side  a 
equally  as  much  if  not  more  eroded- than  on  the  east  side. 

Weston's  Pass,  ivith  an  elevation  of  11,676  feet,  represents  the  lowe 
depression  in  this  mountain -range  from  Ten  Mile  Peak  to  the  Bnffa 
Peaks,  a  distance  of  50  miles.  South  of  Weston's  Pass  the  Park  Rani 
lessens  considerably  in  altitude.  As  far  as  Marmot  Peak,  which  is  6 
nated  3  miles  south  of  Buffalo  Peaks,  a  total  distance  of  16  miles,  tl 
average  height  of  the  escarpment  is  11,750  feet,  which  shows  a  declii 
in  the  elevation  of  900  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the  group  caUi 
Buffalo  Peaks,  which  reach  to  the  elevation  of  13,541  feet,  the  averuj 
height  of  the  others  Is  only  12,550  feet,  showing,  like  the  escarpment, 
marked  difference  from  the  elevation  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  Pai 
Bange. 

The  number  of  peaks  and  prominent  nipples  both  on  the  escarpme: 
and  on  spurs  are  limited  to  the  number  of  IG.  From  Marmot  Peak,  apoii 
which  shows  an  elevation  of  11,600  feet,  the  Park  liange  in  its  coar 
farther  to  the  south  declines  so  rapidly  that  only  S  miles  to  the  soat 
east  Trout  Creek  Pass  shows  but  an  elevation  of  9,346  feet,  while  tl 
main  crest  of  the  depressed  range  near  Trout  Oreek  Caiion  shows  bi 
an  average  altitude  of  10,400  feet. 

At  a  point  where  the  old  historic  California  emigrant  trail  descent 
from  the  Park  Bange  down  into  the  Arkansas  Valley,  a  split  taki 
place  in  the  Park  Bange.  The  eastern  branch,  which  leads  to  Troi 
Creek  Pass,  and  which  forms  the  dividing  barrier  (though  not  tbepri: 
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cipal  one)  between  the  South  Park  Basin  and  the  Arkansas  Valley,  dis- 
appears or  flattens  out  as  it  approaches  the  extreme  southwest  corner 
of  the  Sonth  Park  basin,  while  the  main  Park  Range  continues  on  for 
25  miles  in  a  straight  southward  course,  across  the  Trout  Creek  GafLon, 
and  it  agaip  increases  in  elevation  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  Arkan- 
sas River  at  a  point  where  the  great  Arkansas  Canon  takes  its  com- 
mencement.  South  of  the  Arkansas  the  Park  Eange  continues  as  the 
same  npbeav<il  but  with  the  name  changed  into  Sangre  de  Cristo  Eange. 

RAXGE  OF  FIRST  ORDER. 

Park  Range^  northtcard  from  point  of  crossing  tcith  the  main  range  to  Ten 

Mile  Creeic  Canon. 

The  length  of  the  Park  Mountain  escarpment  from  its  intersection 
with  the  main  range  north  to  Ten  Mile  Creek  Canon  is  18J  miles.  The 
features  of  the  crest  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  range  remain  rugged 
during  its  whole.leugth,  and  correspond  in  characteristics  precisely  to 
that  part  of  tbe  Park  Bange  which  is  the  highest  portion,  lying  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Quandary,  Lincoln,  and  Buckskin  Peaks. 

Tbe  crest  is  much  serrated,  and  in  consequence  sharp  and  rugged  on 
the  eastern  face,  as  well  as  on  the  western.  The  peaks  are  singularly 
sharp  and  many  of  them  totally  inaccessible.  The  number  of  peaks 
resting  on  the  main  escarpnvent,  with  a  mean  height  of  12,900  feet, 
amoant  to  23.  Fourteen  peaks,  with  variable  heights,  rest  on  side-spurs. 
The  average  elevation  of  the  crest  is  12,150  feet. 

There  are  many  rectangular  spurs  detached  by  the  range  toward  the 
Blue  River,  but  they  are  short,  as  tbe  axis  of  the  range  is  but  4  miles 
distant  from  the  center  of  the  Blue  River  Valley. 

The  immense  quantity  of  debris  in  the  higher  portion  of  the  amphi- 
theaters indicates  a  rapid  disintegration  of  the  crest.  The  spurs  are 
extremely  sharp  for  about  half-way  down  in  their  descent  to  the  valley 
of  tbe  Blue.  The  timber-belt  that  girds  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains 
on  tbe  eastern  slope  is  narrow  and  broken,  while  on  the  western  slope 
we  can  hardly  speak  of  a  timber-belt  at  all,  the  mountain-range  appear- 
ing as  a  solid  rocky  structure,  with  very  few  outrunnerH  or  spurs.  It 
compares  more  with  a  massive  wa|l  with  needle-like  points  rising  hero 
and  there  above  the  general  crest. 

A  general  derangement  or  displacement  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
that  portion  of  the  Park  Range  which  lies  between  Ten  Mile  Canon  (or 
exit  of  Ten  Mile  Creek)  and  Red  Mountain,  a  point  10  miles  to  the 
northwest.  The  imposing  mountain-wall  which  stretches  in  an  unbro- 
ken northward  direction  for  19  miles  from  Mount  Lincoln,  and  which  is 
covered  with  so  many  lofty  peaks,  comes  suddenly  to  a  stop  at  Ten  Mile 
CaiioD.  The  eye  searches  in  vain  for  a  visible  point  of  connection  or 
an  nnmistakable  trace  of  the  continuation  of  the  axis  of  that  range, 
but,  though  we  find  low  mountain  masses  and  spurs  in  abundance  on 
approaching  Ten  Mile  Canon,  yet  they  are  totally  devoid  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  the  Park  Range  has  exhibited  hitherto.  Only  an  expe- 
rienced eye  will  discover,  beyond  the  depressed  mountain  portion,  north- 
west of  Ten  Mile  Caiion,  how  gradually  the  axis  of  that  range  emerges 
and  develops  again  by  degrees  into  a  shape  and  altitude  more  becoming 
to  that  great  mountain  belt. 

Several  miles  south  of  Red  Peak  the  Park  Range  again  attains  a 
height  of  11,750  feet,  and  two  ])eaks,  one  with  an  elevation  of  11,962 
feet  and  the  other  11,800  feet,  appear  on  the  escarpment.    Near  tho 
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most  southeru  of  tliese  peaka  tbe  Eagle  Birer  Bange  connects  with  tl 
Park  Raoge. 

At  Red  Peak  a  new  division  of  montitaiu  characteristics  is  introduce 
Sarrounded  by  several  peaks  of  nearly  equal  height  stands  Red  Pea 
with  an  elevation  of  12,382  feet,  and  directly  at  the  main  senrce  of  tl 
Gores  Branch  of  the  Eagle  Kiver.  A  sharp  saddle  of  11,700  feet  in  heig 
connects  Bed  Peak  with  the  Gores  Range.  This  remarkable  rangf 
which  is  a  portion  of  the  Park  Range,  measures  abont  21^  miles  aloi 
the  crest  from  Red  Peak  to  tbe  Front  Peak,  or  a  peak  2  miles  north 
Mount  Powell.  The  pecnliar  conditions  of  this  moDutain  portion  a 
that,  for  several  thonBaud  feet  downward  from  the  crest,  the  range  in  i 
main  stmcture  as  well  as  spurs  is  thoroughly  exposed  and  disintegrate 
and  nowhere,  that  is  on  neither  face,  is  it  clothed  with  any  mantle 
verdure.  A  monutain-range  more  barren  and  more  absolutely  expOBi 
and  subjected  to  erosion  in  every  form,  will  hardly  be  foond  elsewbei 
It  is  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay,  its  crest  being  serrated  like  a  saw,  ai 
the  general  appearance  of  points  or  peaks  not  unlike  upturned  icicli 
Only  in  the  huge  and  more  or  less  flattened  amphitheaters  that  lie  I 
tween  the  sharp-crested  and  barren  spurs,  and  along  the  terraced  ofTse 
that  lead  through  cauons  up  to  the  amphitheaters,  have  forest  trees 
chauce  to  vegetate  up  to  its  allowable  altitude.  Only  with  difficulty  ai 
by  means  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  thirty  angles,  taken  from  vario^ 
positioDs,  have  we  been  able  to  arrive  at. an  approximate  average  catc 
lation  of  the  altitude  of  the  saddle  or  main  escarpment,  which  was  foui 
to  be  about  12,350  feet,  I  have  re(;orded,  for  the  main  crest  of  the  Gor 
Range,  thirty-seven  peaks,  with  a  mean  height  of  12,720  feet.  Fur  *J 
side  spurs  tbe  record  giWH  flfty-fuur  peaks,  with  an  average  height 
11,800  feet.t 

Tbe  spars  on  the  eastern  slope,  which  run  toward  Blue  River  Vitlle 
fall  ofi' suddenly  when  wltbki  one-third  of  their  distance  from  the  ma 
escarpment  and  the  Bine  River  Valley.  From  the  lower  base  of  tl 
d4bris  slope,  the  spurs  flatten  out  and  descend  iu  terrace-shape  towai 
the  T411ey.  The  flattened  spurs  consist  principally,  in  the  lower  part 
of  glacial  drifts,  and  they  constitute  a  sort  of  a  foreland,  covered  wii 
deuse  pine  forests,  which,  together  with  the  fallen  or  dead  timber,  bofl 
any  common  attempt  to  approach  the  mouDtains  from  tbe  flank.  Tl 
rise  of  tbe  debris  slope  or  foreland  is  about  1,200  feet  within  4  to 
miles.  The  relative  height  of  the  mountain  crest  above  Blue  River 
about  1,350  feet ;  on  the  west  side  the  relative  height  is  about  4,51 
feet  above  the  junction  of  Gores  Creek  with  the  Eagle  River.  Abunda: 
evidences  of  glacial  action  are  found  on  the  middle  and  lower  portioi 
of  the  spurs  leading  toward  Piney  River.  Tbe  caQons  formed  by  tl 
steep  slopes  of  the  spurs  as  well  as  by  the  face  of  the  main  monntaii 
on  the  west  side,  constitute  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  giant  fissures  wii 
steep  walls,  often  2,000  feet  high  on  either  side.  We  are  amaze 
thrilled,  and  yet  fascinated  when  we  look  down  from  the  dizzy  heigl 
into  the  deep  chasm  below,  with  nothing  to  break  the  silence  with 
this  barren  and  yet  grand  and  snblime  rocky  structure,  but  tbe  soui 
of  the  turbulent,  rushing,  and  ever-foaming  caQon  stream. 

The  total  length  of  the  spurs  detached  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Gor 
Range,  is  about  equal  to  72  miles  linear  measure. 

"Tbe  old  term  " Gcires  Ranee "  is  retained  for  the  puipoBe «f  dialincDisbinR  it  tn 
the  other  pnrt«  of  the  Park  Ranfje. 

t  Consider  in  ({  the  inaccesBihility  of  these  moDDtainB,  the  cotDp1ic«ted  airaoiteine 
of  eBcari)uieut  aud  deUcbed  side  spurti,  which  creates  otteD  difficult}-  to  dcBiM  u 
separate  one  object  from  another  errors  occarring  in  tbe  couDt  of  peaka  od  that  no, 
should  be  judged  with  more  indulEeoce  than  olsuwhere. 
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A  coDtniist  exists  between  the  Gores  Range  and  that  portion  of  the 
Park  Eange  north  of  IVIount  Powell,  as  if  one  compared  the  moss-crested 
jwrtioDs  of  the  Alps  with  a  hilly  or  andnlating  country.  For  several 
miles  we  see  but  a  waving  crest,  with  no  break  in  it.  From  the  most 
northern  and  last  of  the  peaks  of  the  Gores  Mountains  to  the  Gores 
Canon,  we  have  a  crest-J^ngth  of  21  miles.  On  the  broad  crest  rests 
only  the  well-defined  Lone  Peak,  of  11,300  feet  elevation.  Several 
roanded-off  points  do  not  rise  much  above  the  general  height  of  the 
crest.  The  average  height  of  the  range  here  is  9,900  feet,  while  the 
saddles  are  about  9,200  feet.  The  axis  of  the  range  runs  about  5  miles 
west  of  Blue  Eiver  Valley,  and  the  relative  height  of  the  range  above 
it  is  2,200  feet.  The  crest,  although  below  timber-line,  is  barren  except 
around  Lone  Peak,  in  the  center  of  the  range,  at  which  place  timber 
reaches  nearly  to  its  proper  altitude. 

The  spurs  running  out  toward  Blue  River  Valley  are  broad  and  de- 
pressed, and  have,  to  within  10  miles  of  Grand  and  Blue  Eiver  junction, 
a  dense  forest  in  their  middle  portions. 

There  is  only  one  ridge  of  a  secondary  order  detached  from  the  range, 
4  miles  northwest  from  Mount  Powell,  which  separates  Piney  River 
from  Quaking-aspen  Creek,  in  a  parallel  direction  with  the  Park  Range. 
In  characteristics  that  ridge  exhibits  on  the  east  side  that  bench  or 
shelf  form  witnessed  so  often  in  Tertiary  formations. 

Near  the  entrance  of  Gores  Canon  the  entire  body  of  water  constitut- 
ing all  of  the  Middle  Park  drainage,  is  united  in  the  Grand  River  before 
the  latter  forces  a  passage  through  the  Park  Range.  The  canon  walls 
rise  from  the  water's  edge  for  several  hundred  feet  almost  vertical,  but 
they  recede  after  this  in  moderate  steep  slope  up  to  the  average  altitude 
of  the  Park  Range. 

From  Gores  Canon,  along  the  crest  of  the  Park  Range,  north  to 
Babbit  Ears,  we  have  a  distance  of  42  miles.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  range  is  wave-like  or  undulating,  with  no  well-defined  peak 
breaking  the  monotonoas  crest.  Its  highest  points  do  not  exceed  9,370 
feet  in  the  average,  while  the  mean  depressions  of  the  crest  show  an  ele- 
vation of  9,000  feet.  Broad  and  bulky  spurs  bench  off  in  the  direction 
of  Maddy  River  Valley,  the  distance  of  which  is  8  miles  from  the  range. 
The  same  flat,  undulating  character  exists  in  the  western  branches  of 
the  spurs  leading  off  toward  iSarvis  Creek. 

The  main  forest  vegetation  consists,  even  on  the  top  of  the  range, 
almost  exclusively  of  quaking-aspen,  pines  occurring  only  in  small 
and  isolated  patches.  The  western  spurs,  however,  are  covered  again 
with  dense  pine  forests.  On  the  slopes  leading  toward  the  Muddy  River 
the  grass  is  excellent  and  in  abundance. 

At  Rabbit  Ears  we  arrive  at  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Park 
Bange.  Here  is  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  Continental  Divide, 
which  swings  around  in  great  curves  from  the  extreme  northeast  corner 
of  the  Middle  Park,  or  from  the  headwaters  of  Grand  River,  forming 
thereby  the  dividing  barrier  between  the  I^orth  and  the  Middle  Park. 

RANGE  OF  FIRST  ORDER. 

The  Continental  Divide  or  dividing  range  between  S'orth  and  Middle  Paries, 

In  that  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain  which  forms  the  division 
between  the  well-known  great  mountain  basins,  Korth  and  Middle  Parks, 
we  find  different  characteristics  introduced  from  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  that  mountain  range,  existing  as  the  groat  Continental  Divide 
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tbrougbout  Colorado  Territoiy.  These  differeocea  are  first  in  form,  a 
secODd,  piiDcipally  iu  height,  for  the  average  height  of  the  moDnb 
range  iu  question  is  at  least  by  1,600  feet  of  inferior  or  lower  height  th 
any  of  the  lowest  portions  of  the  Colorado  or  Front  Eange. 

We  have  within  130  miles  of  the  Rocky  Moantain  crest,  belonging 
the  district  described  in  these  notes,  only  one  pass,  "  Tennessee  Pass," 
record,  so  low  that  the  height  of  it  falls  only  350  feet  below  the  avera 
altitode  of  prominent  points  on  tbe  range  dividing  N»rth  and  Midi 
Parks,  while  nil  other  passes  are  from  1 ,000  to  2,500  feet  superior  in  al 
tude  than  the  mean  height  of  the  Park  Divide, 

Tbe  hig^hest  elevation  on thatrange,  equal  to  12,433  feet,  is  represent 
in  Park  View  Mountain,  aud  if  that  peak  stands  out  prominent,  and 
general  appearance  would  to  the  inexperienced  compare  rather  fav< 
ably  with  some  of  the  giant  peakaon  tbe  Front  Iliiu(;e,  it  isowingstmi 
to  tbe  contrast,  whiub  mnst  be  attributed  to  its  iuiniediate  uiuch-i 
pressed  surronndings. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  proper  understanding  of  the  relative  geograp 
cal  position  which  the  Continental  Divide  holds  to  the  Colorado  Frc 
£ange,  we  hare  to  recapitulate  in  a  few  words  its  connection  with  t 
Front  Bange,  and  uaing  as  a  base  point  Long's  Peak. 

From  a  point  1^  miles  west  of  Long's  Peak,  the  direction  of  tbe  Frc 
Range  is  ibr  12  to  14  miles  northwest,  thence  for  a  distance  of  aboni 
miles  almost  due  north,  to  parallel  40°  30',  from  which  point  tbe  ran 
tarns  abruptly  westward  for  6  miles,  abutting  against  the  high  and  rt 
ged  motintain  range,  claimed  by  some  authority  (1)  as  the  "Medici 
Bow  Mountains,"  while  on  the  advanced  pioo'-aheet  of  Clarence  Kinj 
map  it  is  recorded  simply  as  "Park  Range.^  As  the  mixing  ap 
names  is  not  at  all  uncommon  in  different  maps,  made  by  different  ei 
veya  pertaining  to  the  western  and  especially  to  the  Rocky  Mounts 
area,  we  will  abstain  from  arguing  our  preference  to  the  name  of  Me 
cine  Bow,  on  any  other  ground  except  the  one  that  the  name  of  Pa 
Range  has,  and  as  I  think  very  properly,  been  given  to  that  long  ran 
which  forms  the  western  barrier  along  South  and  Middle  Parka. 

The  Medicine  Bow  Range  has  a  direct  north  and  south  trend,  a 
from  where  the  Front  Range  strikes  it,  extends  southward  ten  mil 
"on  the  west  side  of  North  Fork  of  Grand  River"  to  a  |»int  fn 
where  the  Continental  Divide  assumes  a  general  west  course,  its  en 
winding  irregularly  for  5.5  miles  untilit  meets  thePuik  Range  at 
point  called  Rabbit  Ears. 

On  the  point  referred  to,  where  the  Continental  Divide  separates 
rather  starts  from  the  Medicine  Bow  Range,  stands  a  prominent  peak 
12,S13  feet  elevation,  which  for  the  sake  of  locating  a  landmark  in  tl 
region,  so  destitute  of  names,  we  named  Upper  Grand  Valley  Pes 
Tbis  peak  stands  not  only  on  the  terminus  of  the  high  and  rugged  p< 
tion  of  the  Medicine  Bow,  but  is  also  the  most  conspicuous  landmark 
of  the  remote  southeast  corner  of  the  North  Park,  and  in  this  respt 
has  similar  geographical  significance  toJamesPeakiu  theMtddle  Fai 

Eleven  miles  west  and  a  trifle  south  of  Upper  Grand  Valley  Pei 
rises  the  Park  View  Mountain,  with  the  highest  elevation  on  this  divic 
and  five  miles  east  of  the  latter  stands  another  peak  with  an  elevatii 
of  11,600,  or  of  about  1,000  feet  less  height  than  Park  View  Mounta; 
On  tbe  east  as  well  as  on  the  west  side  of  this  peak  lie  two  deep  ss 
dies,  which  give  particularly  to  that  part  of  the  range  a  somewhat  emp 
appearance,  while  it  gives  greater  iirominency  to  Park  View  Peak 
well  as  to  its  neighbor. 

Near  these  two  saddles,  as  well  as  on  tbe  west  slope  of  Upper  Grai 
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Valiey  Peak,  orig^uate  the  principal,  at  the  longest  branches,  of  the 
^'o^th  Platte  Eiver,  flowing  immediately  north  and  beneath  the  two 
peaks,  in  a  basin-like  area. 

The  western  slopes  of  Park  View  Mountain  descend,  within  2}  miles, 
1,800  feet  into  a  deep  saddle ;  which  on  the  north  side  gives  rise  to  an- 
other large  tributary  of  North  Platte  Eiver,  and  on  the  south  side  of 
the  saddle  to  one  of  the  forks  from  East  Troublesome  Creek.  A  half  a 
mile  west  of  this  saddle  a  sharp  peak  rises  1,000  feet  above  this  saddle, 
and  3  miles  west  of  that  another  one  of  200  less  height,  11,400,  makes 
its  api)earance.  From  this  last  peak  which  stands  between  the  sources 
of  the  two  forks  of  the  Troublesome  Creek,  **  on  account  of  which  we 
gave  the  name  of  Troublesome  Peak  to  it,"  the  Continental  Divide 
makes  an  angle  again  to  the  north  15^  west. 

Following  along  this  crest  for  2  miles  we  again  come  to  a  peak  of 
11,600  feet  in  height,  and  still  2  miles  farther  we  arrive  at  the  fourth  one 
on  the  crest  since  Park  View  Park,  which  we  called  Basalt  Peak,  11,906 
feet,  from  its  center  position  in  a  large  capping  of  basaltic  lava. 

From  this  last  peak,  which  also  rises  a  little  over  11,600  feet,  the  crest 
tarus  west  again,  exhibiting  from  there  more  the  character  of  high,  ter- 
raced table-land,  descending  lower  and  lower  toward  the  valley  of  the 
Mnddy,  as  well  as  between  the  latter  and  West  Troublesome. 

From  Basalt  Peak,  a  formidable  even-topped  but  high  mountain  mass 
6  miles  long  goes  forward  in  direction  north  15^  west,  and  breaks  with 
its  broad  and  bulky  spurs  the  units  of  the  Upper  Basin  area  of  the 
North  Park. 

That  broad,  massy  table-land  between  the  headwaters  of  the  two 
rivers,  Mnddy  and  Troublesome,  shelving  toward  the  south,  pushes  a 
balky,  flattish  spur  between  the  two  last-named  rivers,  which  exhibits 
on  its  faces  toward  the  Muddy  much -eroded  slopes  and  terraces. 

Before  reaching  Babbit  Ears  Butte  we  see  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  Muddy  once  more  an  object  of  prominency  rising,  not  so  notice- 
able for  its  great  height  as  for  its  sharpness.  The  Upper  Muddy  Butte, 
^^a  sharp  pyramidal  structure  of  basalt",  with  an  altitude  of  9,848  feet, 
lies  hut  5  miles  southeast  of  Muddy  Pass^  a  saddle-depression  that  offers, 
evidently,  from  its  easy  access  as  well  as  very  moderate  altitude,  every 
advantage  for  communication  between  the  northwestern  portion  of 
Middle  and  southwestern  portion  of  the  North  Park. 

The  intervening  mountain  area  of  the  Continental  Divide,  between 
Muddy  Pass  and  Babbit  Ears,  exhibits  no  features  of  prominence.  The 
mass  of  which  it  consists  is  broad  and  bulky,  with  strongly-marked 
terrace  features  facing  the  Muddy.  Its  crest  is  crowned  with  numerous 
little  buttes,  composed  of  basaltic  lava,  which  explains  their  preservation, 
among  that  otherwise  so  softly  organized  material  in  that  particular 
neighborhood. 

We  can  state  the  crest-length  of  the  Continental  or  Park  Divide  to 
be  about  55  miles ;  from  the  Upper  Grand  Valley  Peak,  westward  to 
Bab}>it  Ears  Butte,  10,710  feet.  The  mean  elevation  of  high  points  in 
general  is  about  10,750  feet,  while  the  average  saddle  height  will  amount 
to  about  10,180  feet. 

RANGE  OF  SECOND  ORDER. 

JSagle  Biver  Mountains. 

The  mountains  that  constitute  that  short  but  massive  range  rise  be- 
tween Ten  Mile  Creek  and  Eagle  River  Valleys.  It  is  a  parallel  range 
to  the  Park  Bange,  but  dififerent  in  character.    The  entire  district  that 
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we  named  Eagle  Biver  Mountains  is  confined  to  an  area  that  extends 
from  the  headwaters  of  Gores  Creek  to  the  headwaters  of  Eagle  River 
and  Ten  Mile  Creek }  or  from  its  southern  connection  with  the  Gores 
Mountains  to  its  northern  connection  with  the  main  range  near  Mount 
Arkansas.  The  entire  crest  of  this  range  is  22  miles  long.  The  south- 
ern portion  of  the  crest  differs  in  appearance  with  the  northern  portion ; 
the  northern  part  being  broad,  bulky,  and  undulating,  while  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  crest  presents  about  10  points  of  which  several  appear 
as  prominent  peaks  when  seen  from  the  Eagle  Biver  or  from  the  west 
side.  The  erosion  has  not  been  so  destructive  to  the  eastern  slope  as 
to  the  western. 

The  highest  peak,  a  peak  of  prominence  in  that  district,  is  Eagle  Biver 
Peak,  which  rests  on  a  spur  2|  miles  east  from  the  axis  of  the  range,  and 
nearly  7  miles  northeast  of  Mount  Arkansas.  The  elevation  of  the  latter 
is  12,648  feet.  The  next  highest  reaches  only  11,988  feet,  while  the 
third  highest  shows  an  elevation  of  11,783. 

Several  prominent  spurs  branch  off'  the  Eagle  Biver  Mountains  11  a 
western  direction  toward  Eagle  Biver  Valley.  One  of  them  branches 
off  from  a  point  on  the  crest  where  Good  Harbor  Creek  rises.  Its  entire 
length  is  7  miles.  Another  spur  presses  between  Two  Elk  Creek  and 
Gores  Creek  Valley,  which  has  an  elevation  of  2,600  feet  above  Gores 
Valley,  and  a  length  of  7  miles.  Between  Two  Elk  Creek  and  Weary 
Man's  Creek,  a  spur  of  5  miles  in  length  and  2,400  feet  relative  height 
branches  off'  toward  the  Eagle  Biver  Valley.  The  total  extent  of  spurs 
leaving  the  main  crest  in  all  directions  amounts  to  52  miles  in  length, 
with  a  relative  height  of  2,200  feet.  There,  where  the  range  connects 
with  the  Gores  Bange,  the  bulky,  flattish  character  of  the  mountains 
disappears  and  receives  expression  again,  by  the  close  neighborhood  of 
mountains  like  Bed  Peak  and  its  neighbors. 

The  principal  creeks  that  rise  in  the  Eagle  Biver  Mountains  are  the 
following:  On  the  eastern  slope,  McNulty  Creek,  Good  Harbor  Creek 
and  its  tributaries,  and  Canon  Creek.  On  the  western  slope  we  have 
Besolution  Creek,  Weary  Man's  Creek,  and  Two  Elk  Creek,  besides 
maqy  smaller  ones. 

RANGE  OF  SECOND  ORDER. 

Williams  Eunge,  or  Blue  River  Range 

The  character  of  this  range  is  iilain  and  simple,  except  a  small  shift- 
ing of  its  axis  two  miles  south  of  Ute  Peak,  which  causes  the  depression 
over  which  Ute  Pass  leads.  There  is  no  striking  irregularity  in  the 
range  from  its  point  of  intersection  with  Colorado  Front  Bange  to  its  ter- 
minus near  the  Grand  Biver  Junction.  Two  bends,  one  in  the  upper  por- 
tion near  its  intersection  with  the  Cororado  Bange,  and  the  other  near 
Ute  Pass,  are  the  only  cases  where  the  Williams  Bange  deviates  from 
an  almost  direct  northwest  course.  It  constitutes  the  dividing  upheaval 
between  the  Blue  and  the  Williams  Bivers,  and  shows  a  crest-length  of 
35  miles  from  its  separation  from  the  main  range  to  a  point  7^  miles 
south  of  Grand  Biver.  The  Ute  Pass  affords  the  only  facility  to  cross 
from  the  Blue  Biver  Valley  into  the  Williams  Biver  country  or  vice 
versa.  In  the  upper  part  of  Blue  Biver  Valley  the  axis  of  the  range  is 
about  4  miles  distant  from  the  river,  but  4  miles  north  of  Ute  Pass  Blue 
Biver  crowds  close  to  the  slope  of  the  mountains,  and  leaves  only  a  dis- 
tance of  2  miles  from  the  river  to  the  axis  of  the  range.  When  10  miles 
farther  down  the  valley,  the  mountains  recede  again  eastward  to  a  dis- 
tance of  about  3  miles.    Ute  Peak  towers  directly  2  miles  to  the  south 
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of  Ute  Pass  np  to  a  height  of  12,800  feet :  it  is  tftie  highest  point  on  the 
Williams  Range.  Another  peak  named  Williams  Point,  with  an  eleva- 
tioQ  of  11^700,  rests  on  the  northern  portion  of  the  range  abont  4  miles 
Dorth  of  Ute  Pass.  We  cannot  properly  apply  to  any  points  on  the 
northern  part  of  the  range  the  term  peak,  for  none  of  them  project  vis- 
ibly and  bold  enough  above  the  crest,  which  is  in  its  totality  only  wave- 
like from  Ute  Pass  to  the  Grand  Kiver.  A  bolder  character  prevails 
soQth  of  Ute  Pass  in  the  mountain  strnotare  as  well  as  in  the  peaks. 
Fifteen  projecting  points  which  I  counted  among  the  peaks  show  an 
average  of  12,400  feet,  while  the  mean  saddle-height  will  not  be  less 
than  12,000  feet. 

The  average  relative  height  of  Williams  or  Blue  Biver  Bange  above 
the  mean  height  of  Blue  Biver  Valley  is  3,000  feet.  The  western  slopes 
of  range,  or  the  slopes  facing  Blue  Biver  Valley,  are  rugged  and  terraced, 
and  show  occasionally  a  very  sudden  descent,  while  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  northern  portion  of  the  range,  that  is,  north  of  the  Ute  Pass, 
show  a  gentler  descent.  These  slopes  show  also  good  pasturage  from 
Williams  Biver  Valley  up  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  timber-belt. 

Viewing  Williams  Bange  from  the  northeast  it  affords  an  imposing 
sight  in  spite  of  the  undulating  character  of  its  crest.  When  approach- 
ing its  northern  terminus  the  axis  of  the  range  is  7  miles  distant  from 
Williams  Biver,  and  but  3  miles  from  the  Blue  Biver. 

RIDGE  OF  THIRD  ORDER. 

Vasquez  Bidge. 

Vasqnez  Bidge  is  detached  from  the  main  or  Colorado  Bange,  about 
nine  miles  northwest  from  Gray's  and  Torrey's  Peaks.  Vasquez  Creek 
drains  the  eastern  slope  of  the  upper  or  higher  portion  of  the  ridge, 
while  tributaries  of  the  Williams  Biver  drain  the  western  slopes  of  the 
upper  and  higher  parts  of  that  ridge.  The  axis  of  the  latter  has  a  due 
northern  course,  and  leads  directly  to  the  center  of  the  Middle  Park, 
or  to  the  hot  sulphur  springs,  where  its  topographical  features  termi- 
nate. 

Close  to  the  intersection  with  the  Colorado  Bange  is  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  ridge.  Its  characteristics  there  are  equal  to  any  high  moun- 
tains of  the  first  order,  equal  in  altitude  and  surpassing  in  ruggedness 
even  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  main  or  Colorado  Bange,  which  latter 
is  more  broad  planed  than  otherwise.  The  Vasquez  Bidge  retains  these 
characteristics  for  six  miles  north.  Four  peaks  of  nearly  equal  eleva- 
tion, among  them  Mount  Byers,  12,778  feet,  crown  the  top  of  that  ridge 
in  this  upper  region.  For  about  800  to  1,000  feet  downward  the  slopes 
of  the  peaks  descend  very  abruptly,  and  show  weather-beaten  faces  east 
tt  well  as  west. 

Directly  west  of  the  ridge  heavy  spurs  branch  off,  the  sides  of  which 
slope  into  deep  caiLons,  and  which  constitute  a  portion  of  that  greatly- 
eroded  cafion  district  at  the  head  of  Williams  Biver.  The  spurs  lead- 
ing off  to  the  northwest  descend  rapidly  and  soon  become  a  mass  of  com- 
plicated, undulating,  and  heavily -timbered  branch  spurs,  which .  are 
almost  completely  flattened  out  as  they  approach  nearer  to  Williams 
Biver.  The  slopes  leading  down  to  Vasquez  Creek  are  heavily  timbered 
and  rapidly  descending.  The  sharpness  of  the  spurs  give  each  drain- 
age-channel between  them  the  character  of  a  canon.  Four  miles  north 
of  Mount  Byers  there  is  quite  an  offset  in  the  mountains,  which  forms 
also  a  point  or  line  of  division  between  the  different  characteristics  of 
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the  northern  and  southern  portion  of  Vasquez  Eidge.  Down  to  this 
offset  or  saddle  the  slopes  of  the  northern  portion  of  Vasquez  Bidge  de- 
scend from  11,700  feet  suddenly  to  9,800  feet,  which  is  about  the  general 
altitude  of  the  northern  portion  of  Vasquez  Bidge  down  to  its  terminus 
near  the  hot  sulphur  springs,  a  distance  of  10  miles.  Two  low  spars 
start  on  the  west  side  close  to  the  offset  and  run  parallel  to  Vasquez 
Bidge,  between  Beaver  Greek  and  Williams  Biver,  down  to  the  Grand 
Biver  below  the  canon.  There  is  little  complexity  in  the  northern  part 
of  Vasquez  Bidge.  Besides  the  two  spurs  mentioned  above,  we  find  oo 
the  east  side  a  detached  cluster  of  hills'  connected  with  the  ridge  by  a 
low  saddle,  and  occupying  part  of  the  space  between  Vasquez  Bidge  and 
Frazier  Biver,  and  among  that  cluster  of  hills  Camp  Greek  takes  its 
rise,  which  is  tributary  to  the  Frazier  Biver. 

MIDDLE  PARK  MOUNTAIN  GROUPS  NORTH  OF  THE  MAIN  GRAND  RIVEB. 

On  the  north  side  of  Grand  Biver,  that  is  between  the  main  Grand 
Biver  and  the  Park  Divide,  and  between  Troublesome  Biver  and  the 
valley  of  the  upper  or  north  Grand  Fork,  lies  an  area  of  410  square 
miles  of  formidable  mountains,  which  area  is  commonly  allowed  to  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  Middle  Park  district,  and  if  we  grant  the  Con- 
tinental or  Park  Divide  to  be  the  division  line  between  the  North  Park 
and  the  Middle  Park  district,  then  it  virtually  must  be  counted  in  its 
area.  But  at  the  same  time  that  area  of  410  square  miles  do  not  con- 
tain full  10  square  miles  of  park  area,  under  which  term  we  understand 
a  flat,  low,  basin-like  area,  either  surrounded  by  or  between  variously- 
shaped  mountains.  The  largest  creeks  that  drain  these  mountains  and 
separate  them  into  several  groups  are  Troublesome  and  Willow  Creeks, 
which  both  have  their  sources  in  the  highest  portion  of  the  Continental 
or  Park  Divide,  and  18  miles  distant  to  the  north  of  Grand  Biver. 

Besides  the  two  streams  mentioned  are  two  lesser  streams,  Corral  and 
Stillwater  Creeks  which  bead  in  the  middle  portion  of  these  mountains, 
Corral  Creek  having  a  direct  length  of  9  miles,  and  Stillwater  Creek  a 
length  of  7  miles.  This  mountain  area  divided  into  distinct  groups  by 
the  channels  of  the  Troublesome  and  Willow  Creeks  may  be  designated 
thus:  Troublesome  Bidge,  Corral  Peak  Cluster,  and  Willow  Creek 
Mountains. 

TROUBLESOME  RIDGE 

Is  formed  by  a  huge  spur  coursing  south  from  the  Park  Divide  and 
separating  the  two  branches  of  the  Troublesome  Biver  in  east  and 
west  branches.  The  west  branch  of  the  river  flows  at  the  base  of  the 
western  slope  of  the  ridge,  while  the  east  branch  emerges  from  among 
the  spurs  of  Park  View  T/iountain  and  its  neighboring  peaks,  and  before 
it  unites  with  its  brother,  the  western  branch,  forces  a  passage  through 
that  ridge  and  forms  thereby  a  canon  of  nearly  2  miles  in  length*  South 
of  the  canon  the  ridge  continues  on  for  3  miles  in  its  average  height 
and  ruggedness,  after  which  it  flattens  out  and  assumes  a  terraced  char- 
acter before  it  terminates  near  Grand  Biver.  The  terraced  character 
predominates  for  about  4  miles  northward  from  the  Grand  Biver. 

The  eastern  slope  of  Troublesome  Bidge  is  well  timbered,  which  is 
particularly  the  case  north  of  the  canon  and  up  in  its  higher  portions, 
where  the  ridge  connects  with  the  Park  Divide.  White  pines  are  the 
predominating  forest-trees,  and  they  become  largely  mixed  with  tremu- 
loides  at  an  elevation  below  9,000  feet. 

Troublesome  Bidge  doojs  not  show  parjbicularly  well-defined  peaks. 
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bnt  its  highest  points  are  10,200  feet  high,  and  its  general  saddle-eleva- 
tion reaches  aboat  9,600  feet.  The  relative  height  of  the  ridge  is  aboat 
2,200  ieet  above  Troublesome  Biver. 

CORRAL  PEAK  CLUSTER. 

Corral  Peak  and  White  Face  Peak  are  the  principal  points  in  the 
Corral  Peak  Cluster.  The  two  peaks  are  3  miles  distant  from  each 
other  and  connected  by  a  saddle  which  is  from  800  to  900  feet  lower 
than  the  peaks,  which  show  an  elevation  of  11,333  feet.  Corral  Peak, 
the  most  northern  of  the  two,  is  particularly  sharp  and  rugged,  and  has 
as  well  as  White  Face  P,eak  a  thick  capping  of  eruptive  basalt.  From 
Corral  Peak  the  slope  descends  very  gradually  for  6  miles  in  a  northern 
diiection  where  a  low  saddle  exists  and  tributaries  from  Willis  Creek 
and  the  Troublesome  have  almost  a  united  source.  That  saddle  has 
about  9,000  feet  elevation,  and  from  it  the  southern  spurs  Irom  Park 
View  Mountain  begin  to  rise,  for  the  first  mile  very  gradual,  and  after 
that  change  very  suddenly  into  an  abrnpt  ascent. 

The  two  peaks.  Corral  and  White  Face,  form  a  concentric  point,  ^m 
whieh  numerous  long  spurs  diverge  in  almost  every  direction,  to  the 
Troublesome  and  Willow  Creek  as  well  as  toward  Corral  Creek  and 
Grand  Kiver.  Many  streams,  in  particular  those  on  the  eastern  slope, 
have  washed  deep  ravines,  and  in  most  of  the  tributaries  to  the  Willow 
Creek,  at  least  the  canon  features  are  strongly  expressed. 

From  White  Face  a  spur  runs  directly  eastward,  toward  the  junction  of 
Willow  Creek  and  Grand  River,  gradually  lowering  from  11,493  feet  to 
10,000  feet  altitude. 

Daring  a  distance  of  4  miles,  the  southern  face  of  that  spur  presents 
toward  the  Grand  Kiver,  in  three  subspurs,  such  remarkable  terrace 
features,  and  so  peculiar  in  their  characteristics,  that  the  causes  of  their 
Btructure  have  prompted  the  late  Mr.  Archibald  Marvin,  assist/ant  geol- 
ogist, to  make  them  the  object  of  a  particular  treatise.  This  Corral  Peak 
and  White  Face  Mountain  Cluster  presents  itself  apparently  as  a  column 
6f  independent  mountain  upheaval.  The  deep  saddle  to  the  north,  the 
two  canon  like  defiles  of  Willow  Creek  on  the  east  and  Troublesome  on 
the  west  side,  besides  the  valley  of  the  Grand  Elver  on  the  south,  would 
be  apt  to  suggest  such  a  theory. 

WILLOW  CREEK  MOUNTAINS— EXTENSION  OF  THE  MEDICINE  BOW  RANGE. 

From  near  Grand  Valley  Peak,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  Medi- 
cine Bow  Kange,  and  from  where  the  Continental  or  Park  Divide  takes 
a  western  course,  a  heavy  mountain  ridge  detaches  itself  from  the  main 
divide.  It  presses,  in  peculiar  zigzag  winding,  within  a  very  few  miles 
from  the  Grand  Biver  near  its  junction  with  Willow  Creek,  and  forms, 
by  its  characteristics,  a  group  by  itself.  With  a  crest  of  20  miles  in 
length,  its  curves  are  not  unlike  a  sign  of  interrogation  (Y),  producing 
thereby  on  its  upper  sling  a  big  amphitheater,  in  which  the  east  branch 
of  Willow  Creek  rises. 

The  aspect  of  that  coil  of  mountains  is  massive,  which  will  be  easily 
understood  when  explained  that  this  20  miles  of  mountain  crest,  together 
^tb  40  miles  of  side  spurs,  are  compressed  into  a  small  area  of  100 
uqaare  miles.  There  are  lour  high  points  on  the  crest,  which  attain  an 
altitude  of  12,000  feet,  and  ten  or  twelve  other  well-defined  nipples  of 
11,600  feet  average  height.    This  ridge  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  covered 
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with  timber,  and  iln  sabspiirs  extend,  with  cousiderable  raggednea 
and  masaiveueBa,  toward  Willow  Creek,  where,  by  their  auddea  alop< 
and  corresponding  steep  faces  on  the  opposite  aide  of  Willow  Creek 
they  give  the  latter  stream  the  nnmiatakable  appearance  of  a  ca&on. 

In  a  direct  aoutbem  direction  toward  the  Middle  Park  the  alopes  an 
more  gradaal,  while  again  toward  the  valley  of  the  Grand  the  alopes  ar 
abrupt.  '7he  highest  points  of  this  monntain  mass  show  a  relativi 
height  of  4,200  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Grand  Eiver,  whili 
the  average  crest  height  is  3,600  feet  above  the  latter  valley. 

I  append  here  two  tables  with  reference  te  this  locality,  the  first  show 
ing  the  geographical  positions  and  altitudes  of  prominent  points  on  th< 
crest,  and  the  second  of  all  of  the  most  used  passes. 

«  orot  ^  It 
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THE  OBDBBS  OP  MOUNTAIN  RANGES. 

Rangeg  of  Jirat  vrdcr. — a.  Main  or  Colorado  Bauge,  inclndiug  Conti- 
neutal  Divide ;  b.  Front  Kange,  from  Pike's  Peak  to  Platte  Oailou ;  b. 
Park  Hange ;  b.  Medicine  Bow  Range. 

Ranget  of  aeoond  order. — a.  Evans  Bidge  ;  b.  Kanosba  Bidge ;  6.  Tarry- 
all  Bidge ;  b.  North  Platte  BLver  Range ;  b.  Williams  Range ;  b.  Eagle 
River  Bange. 

Ridgeii  of  third  order. — Vasquez  Bidge,  Troublesome  Bidge. 

Eidgea  of  fourth  order.— Trachyte  parallel  ridges  in  South  Park,  Hog 
back  system  along  the  Foot  Hills. 
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THE  OBDEBS  OF  VALLEYS. 

Middle  Parh^  or  Pacijio  waters. 

Valleys  of  the  first  order. — Grand  River  Valley,  Blue  Eiver  Valley, 
Hnddy  River  Valley. 

Valleys  of  second  order. — Frazier  River  Valley,  Williams  ValleJ^,  West 
Troablesome  Valley,  East  Fork  of  Orand,  (lower  poition.) 

Canons  of  first  order. — Clear  Creek  Canon,  Bonlder  Oafion,  Saint 
Train's  Cation,  two  branches,  Big  Thompson  Canon. 

Canons  of  second  order. — ^Bear  Creek  Canon,  Tnrkey  Creek  Calion, 
Balston  Creek  Canon,  Coal  Creek  Cafion,  Four-Mile  Creek  CaSon,  Jim 
Creek  Canon,  Left-Hand  Creek  Ca&on,  Little  Thompson  OaSLon,  Deer 
Creek  Cafion. 

MIDDLE  PABK  OAKONS. 

Canons  of  first  order. — None. 

GaiUms  of  second  order. — Gores  CafLon,  Frazier  Cafion. 

Canons  of  third  order. — Willow  Creek  Canon,  ^central  portion  of  the 
creek,)  East  Troublesome  Cation,  Upper  part  of  Snake  River,  Ten-Mile 
Canon. 

OAl^ONS  IN  THE  SOUTH  PABK  ZONE. 

Canons  of  first  order. — Upper  Cafion  exit  of  South  Park,  Lower  CaSLon 
exit  of  mountains. 

Canons  of  second  order. — Middle  South  Platte  Cafion,  Tarryall  Cafion, 
extending  from  its  mouth  to  3  miles  west  of  it,  Lost  Park  CafLon,  Wig- 
wams Canon,  West  Pike's  Canon. 

Cation  of  third  order. — (A  part  of)  Creig  Creek. 

MIDDLE  PABK,  OB  PAOIFIO  WATEBS. 

Valleys  of  third  order. — Camp  Creek  Valley,  Stillwater  Valley,  Lower 
Snake«Biver  Valley,  lower  portion  of  Willow  Valley,  Swan  Biver. 

WEST  OP  THE  PABK  BANOE. 

Atlantic  waters. 
VaXleys  of  first  order. — Upper  Arkansas  Valley,  Eagle  Biver  Valley.* 

Pacific  waters. 
Valleys  of  second  order. — Gore's  Creek  Valley. 

SOUTH  PLATTE  BIYEB  DBAINAGE,  OB  ATLANTIC  WATEBS. 

Valieys  of  first  order. — South  Fork  of  Platte  Biver,  "  while  in  the  South 
Park." 

VaUeys  of  second  order. — North  Fork  South  Platte  Biver,  Tarryall  Val- 
ley. 

Valleys  of  third  order. — Manitou  Creek  Valley,  Twin  Creek  Valley, 
Deer  Greek  Valley,  Elk  Creek  Valley,  Fountain  qui  Bouille. 

*  Part  of  Eagle  Biver  is  oafion. 
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lie  hage  masses  of  granite  mountains,  bnlky  and  more  ronndedthan 
otherwise  in  tbeir  forms,  and  although  they  are  connected  with  the  Main 
Hange,  yet  the  fact  of  their  extending  out  from  the  regular  order  of 
mountains  more  than  usual  in  that  region  makes  them  appear  detached 
from  the  mountain  chain.  This  massive  mountain  mass  crowds  its 
spurs  more  forward  into  the  Frazier  River  district,  as  well  as  north  in  the 
direction  of  the  junction  of  the  East  and  North  Forks  of  the  Grand,  than 
any  other  mountain  mass  in  that  particular  region.  A  western  exten- 
sion of  spurs  from  that  mass  descends  down  into  Frazier  River  Basin  a 
few  miles  below  its  natural  center,  and,  though  getting  lower  and  still 
lower,  runs  even  across  the  basin,  forming,  at  last,  a  flat,  broad  swell, 
showing  at  its  lowest  portions  an  altitude  still  200  to  250  feet  above  Fra- 
zier River.  This  outrunner  of  a  granite  mass  has  separated  Frazier 
River  Basin  into  a  lower  and  npper  district,  and  has  compelled  the 
united  drainage  of  the  upper  basin  to  force  a  passage  through  this  granite 
structure  and  cause  a  canon  with  sides  600  feet  high.* 

The  creeks  and  streams  of  the  Upper  Frazier  River  Basin,  of  which 
the  principal  names  are,  Moses,  Yasquez,  Hay,  and  Ranch  Creeks,  be- 
sides several  tributaries  that  issue  into  Yasquez  and  Moses  Greeks, cat 
of  rugged  canons  from  the  main  range,  come  from  three  sides  down 
from  the  mountains  to  concentrate  at  a  point,  longitude  105^  50^  and 
latitude  4(Pj  which  is  almost  immediately  before  the  mouth  of  the  canon. 
The  canon  is  impassable,  and  very  likely  will  remain  so  for  a  while,  for 
we  have  not  been  able  to  proceed  further  than  IJ  miles  in  exploring  it 
Below  the  cafiou,  Frazier  River  meanders  for  nearly  5  miles  in  a  level, 
terraced  country,  with  its  level  district  principally  to  the  right,  admit- 
ting only  one  more  stream  of  note,  "Camp  Creek,'Muto  its  channel 
before  entering  Grand  River. 

CAMP  CREEK 

has  a  length  of  about  10  miles,  and  originates  among  a  cluster  of  smaU 
hills  between  Frazier  Canon  and  Yasquez  Ridge,  forming  a  small  sub- 
basin  by  itself,  which  character  is  particularly  strongly  expressed  in  its 
middle  and  lower  porti one,  near  its  intersection  with  Frazier  River. 

For  8  miles  below  Frazier  River  junction  the  Grand  River  receives  no 
side  streams  of  any  consequence,  save  such  little  mountain-brooks  as 
rise  on  the  slopes  of  hills  3  or  4  miles  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  river. 
The  Grand  River  leaves  the  open  country  below  Frazier  junction  for  a  dis- 
tance of  9  miles  down  to  the  end  of  the  canon  below  the  Hot  Sulphur 
Springs.  From  Frazier  junction  to  the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  a  straight 
distance  of  53  miles,  the  river  flows  pretty  nearly  all  the  way  in  a  valley 
with  surroundings  of  peculiar  geological  interest.!  A  group  of  hills,  with  a 
diameter  of  4  miles  east  and  west,  and  with  a  walling  of  a  very  hard  rock  | 
on  their  western  and  eastern  faces,  and  a  softer  material  in  the  interior 
of  that  group,  produced  the  existence  of  two  rocky  gates  through  which 
the  river  passes,  one  at  the  entrance  of  this  rocky  inclosnre  and  the  other 
4  miles  down  the  river,  at  the  point  where  the  river  leaves  that  group 
of  hills  with  its  rocky  walls.  Inside  the  two  gaps  the  river  has  molded 
in  the  softer  material  with  greater  freedom  here  and  there  pretty  valley- 
bottoms.     Sometimes,  however,  the  continuity  of  these  pretty  valley- 

*  Frazier  River  did  not  break  or  wash  out' this  cafion  where  the  depression  of  the 
ffranite  swell  or  upheaval  that  runs  across  tbe  basin  is  lowest,  but  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  tbe  east  of  it. 

t  See  Archibald  Marvin's  Geological  Report,  lti73,  pp.  166, 167. 

i  Doleritio  breccia  (see  Archibald  Marvin's  R^^port,  1873). 
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patches  is  broken  by  some  terraces  or  benches  crowding  and  pressing 
closer  to  the  river. 

To  the  north  as  well  as  to  the  south  of  the  Grand  Eiver  the^untry 
recedes  in  a  series  of  terraces,  constructed  with  astonishing  regularity, 
yet  of  most  peculiar  configuration.  The  terraces  are  cut  longitudi- 
nally by  a  series  of  gulches  or  fissures  produced  by  erosion,  and  are 
formed  by  them  into  a  tier  of  spurs  parallel  to  each  other,  and  all  the 
spnr^  having  features  in  every  way  analogous.  That  group  or  cluster, 
with  its  terraces,  terminates  as  well  as  culminates  at  a  point  3  miles 
soQth  from  the  river,  with  an  altitude  of  9,600  feet  and  2,000  feet  above 
mean  river-level.  Northward  the  hills  recede  4  miles  in  the  direction 
of  Whiteface  Mountain,  and  up  to  the  crest  of  that  big  mountain  spur 
which  Whiteface  Peak  sends  eastward  in  the  direction  of  the  junction 
of  Willow  and  Grand  Elvers.*  Passing  the  wei^tern  gap  of  this  hill- 
cluster,  Grand  Biver  enters  that  small  park-area  which  lies  immediately 
east  of  the  Hot  Salphur  Springs,  almost  in  an  exact  center  of  the  Mid- 
dle Park  district.  Passing  close  to  the  springs,  the  river  plunges  one- 
foarth  mile  west  again  into  a  canon  of  1^  miles  in  length,  out  of  which 
it  emerges  half  a  mile  below  the  entrance  of  Beaver  Creek.  This  canon 
near  the  Hot  Springs  is  caused  by  a  spur  of  granite  rock,  which  con- 
nected in  remote  times  uninterruptedly  the  end  of  Yasquez  Bidge  at  its 
terminus  with  that  upheaval  of  which  Mount  Bross,  1^  miles  northwest  of 
the  Hot  Springs,  is  the  culminating  point.  This  spur,  now  broken  or 
washed  through  by  the  Grand  Biver,  divided  once  perhaps  more  effect- 
oally  than  now  the  Middle  Park  area  into  two  separate  divisions,  in  an 
eastern  and  a  western  one,  for  below  the  canon  the  valley  of  the  Grand 
spreads  out  unimpeded  and  meanders  at  leisure  in  a  wide  bottom  until 
it  reaches  the  western  boundaries  of  the  park,  where  again  the  united 
efforts  of  the  Middle  Park  waters  were  necessary  to  force  a  passage 
throagh  the  Park  Bange. 

BEAVEB  GREEK. 

Only  little  can  be  said  in  relation  to  that  stream,  that  intersects  the 
Grand  near  and  a  little  above  the  lower  end  of  the  canon,  except  that 
its  sources  are  along  the  western  slope  of  the  most  northern  portion  of 
the  Yasquez  Bidge,  and  that  its  length  is  about  12  miles  and  its  ap- 
proximate total  fall  about  1,400  feet.  One  mile  below  Beav^  Greek 
enters  still  another  one,  but  without  name.  This  creek,  which  is  running 
parallel  to  Beaver  Greek,  originates  and  flows  between  two  low  subridges, 
which  the  Yasquez  Bidge  has  detached  from  its  own  mountain  mass,t 
about  14  miles  to  the  south,  from  Hot  Sulphur  Springs.  The  next  and 
more  important  tributary  to  the  Grand,  entering  the  latter  2  miles  be- 
low Beaver  Greek  and  only  one  mile  below  the  canon,  is 

WILLIAMS  RIVEE. 

This  river  gathers  its  waters  about  7  miles  northwest  of  Gray's  and  Tor- 
rey's  Peaks^  among  the  high  mountains  near  the  connection  of  Williams 
Bange  with  the  Golorado  or  Front  Bange,  and  also  among  the  western 
Blopes  and  outrunners  of  the  highest  or  southern  portion  of  Yasquez 
Bidge.  It  receives  its  principal  volume  of  water  through  four  main 
branches  coming  out  of  difily  canons |  in  the  high  mountain  portion  re- 

*  See  orographic  notes. 

t  See  orographic  notes,  Vasqaez  Ridge. 

t  See  orographic  notes  on  main  crest. 
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ierred  to,  which  uoite  in  a  deep  valley  directly  beneath  trte  Peat  ; 
only  two  milea  east  of  it.  That  branch,  which  might  be  considered 
main  branch,  flows  along  the  eastern  base  of  Williams  Kange  Ttoil 
very  interBcction  mth  the  nx^in  range  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Ute  P 
All  the  branches  as  long  as  remainiDg  in  the  upper  region  are  confi 
and  inclosed  within  caDone,  and  only  when  Williams  Biver  arrives 
the  parallel  of  Ute  Pass  it  is  freed,  as  well  as  the  other  tribataries,  fi 
a  too  close  proximity  of  the  monntaius.  This  is  at  least  the  case  Tin 
west  side  of  the  river,  where,  from  the  Ute  Pass  downward,  the  sic 
of  Williams  Bange  approach  the  river  with  a  more  gentle  descent  t 
above.  The  right  bank  of  Williams  River,  or  the  east  side,  is  bordt 
by  the  outrnnners  of  granite  spurs  comiog  from  Monnt  Byers  and 
upper  region  of  the  Vasquez  Bidge.  This  feature  exists  all  along 
middle  part  of  Williams  Biver  dnring  a  length  of  7  to  8  miles.  The 
or  western  river-bank  gains  continually  in  width  from  the  time  the  r 
leaves  the  vicinity  of  Ute  Pass,  and  when  it  arrives  at  a  point  iu 
valley  about  10  miles  south  from  its  junction  with  the  Grand,  tfae  T 
iams  Basin  attains  its  greatest  width  and  retains  the  same  for  8  tn 
further  down  the  stream.  Gentle  terraced  and  grasey  slopes  ran  £ 
the  river-bed  gradually  westward  toward  Williams  Range,  the  bi 
bone  of  which  lies  about  6  miles  fix>m  the  river.  All  along  firom  i 
its  sources  Williams  Biver  has  followed  a  northwest  coarse,  bat  whei 
riving  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Grand  it  makes  a  sudden  turn  to 
right  or  east,  and  in  breaking  through  a  connected  ridge  of  batte 
high  terraces  which  border  the  southern  margin  of  the  Grand,  fom 
canon  for  2^  miles,  which  ceases  when  very  close  to  its  janction  t 
the  Grand.  The  total  length  of  Williams  Biver  is  34  miles,  and,  inc 
ing  the  higher  mountain  district  where  great  fall  exists,  its  aver 
fall  amonnts  to  112  feet,  but  from  the  vicinity  of  Ute  Peak  down  tt 
junction  with  the  Grand,  a  distance  of  IS  miles,  Williams  River 
hardly  an  average  fall  of  over  60  feet  per  mile. 

There  is  another  creek  coming  from  the  north  which  faces  Willii 
River  and  enters  the  Grand  only  a  half  mile  below  the  janction  of 'V 
iams  and  the  Grand,  which  is  named 

CORRAL  CREEK. 

This  stream  has  a  length  of  12  miles,  and  originates  between  Co: 
aud  Wbiteface  Peaks.  The  principal  characteristics  of  this  stream 
those  of  a  mouDtaiu-creek  with  »  comparative  rapid  descent  dariog 
whole  counse.  This  rapid  descent  shows  at  once  the  improbabilit; 
the  developmcDt  of  any  regular  valley  feature.  While  in  the  monnta, 
the  narrow  valley  shows  grassy  margins,  and  during  its  whole  coc 
here  aud  there  very  small  patches  of  bottom-land.  Its  course  is  v 
direct,  and  nearly  north  and  south.  Its  average  fall  is  about  200 1 
per  mile  and  the  total  fall  2,400  feet. 

Six  miles  and  a  half  below  Corral  Creek  the  Grand  receives  anot 
tributary,  namely, 

THE  TBOtTBLESOHS  BITEH. 

The  eastern  and  western  forks  of  this  stream  join  about  8  miles  no 
of  its  junction  with  the  Grand.  The  eastern  branch  has  two  proi 
near  its  hejidwaters ;  the  source  of  one  drains  the  western  and  south' 
slopes  of  Park  View  Mountain,  and  the  other  originates  among 
peaks  and  spurs  detached  from  the  Continental  Divide  several  mi 
west  of  Park  View  Mountain.    After  their  jauction,  the  river  fl< 
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soathward  for  5  miles  in  a  very  close  valley,  bearing  pretty  much 
ail  the  characteristics  of  a  canon,*  showing  only  here  and  there,  and  in 
places  where  side  gulches  come  down  from  the  mountains,  little  patches 
of  afew  acres  of  comparatively  level  bottom.  When  just  half  a  mile  below 
a  point  where  a  direct  line  3  miles  west  from  Corral  Peak  would  strike 
tiie  Troublesome  Creek  it  makes  a  sudden  turn  westward,  breaking 
through  the  Troublesome  Bidge,  forming  thereby  a  canon  for  2  miles 
with  steep  sloping  sides  from  800  to  1,000  feet,  where  the  axis  of  the 
ridge  would  cross  the  river. 

Immediately  outside  of  the  cafion  the  East  Fork  is  joined  by  the  West 
Fork,  which  heads  about  15  miles  nojth  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  This  bi^anch  of  the  Troublesome  is  at  first  inclosed 
hy  ragged  and  high  mountain  country,  but  soon  frees  itself  from  it  and 
enters  an  almost  open  district.  A  gentle  sloping  country  characterizes 
the  western  margin  of  the  West  Troublesome  Fork,  while  immediately 
from  its  right  bank  the  steep  slopes  of  the  ridge  dividing  the  two  streams 
rise  to  an  altitude  of  1,600  to  1,800  feet  within  1^  miles.  After  the  two 
forks  of  the  Troublesome  have  united,  the  course  of  the  stream  remains 
QDchanged  for  4  miles ;  that  is,  it  keeps  an  almost  southerly  direction, 
which  the  West  Fork  has  maintained  for  7  miles  previously.  When  within 
3  miles  from  the  Orand,  the  Troublesome  turns  abruptly  southwest,  and 
joins  the  Grand  Eiver  4  miles  below  the  bend.  The  country  west  of  the 
united  Troublesome  continues  to  exhibit  these  flat,  gradually  rising 
terrace  features,  which  culminate  3  miles  west  or  half  the  distance 
across  to  the  Muddy  Eiver. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Troublesome  with  the  Grand  the  valley-bottom 
assames  its  maximum  width,  perhaps  a  full  mile.  It  is,  indeed^  a  splendid 
Btretch  of  valley,  that  lies  for  several  miles  east  and  west  of  this  junction. 
It  may  with  all  propriety  be  called  the  garden-spot  of  the  Middle  Park. 
Some  quite  extensive  Cottonwood  groves  can  be  found  along  this  rich 
river-bottom.  A  belt  of  occasionally  broken  terraces,  with  an  average 
altitude  of  600  feet  above  mean  river-level,  borders  the  river-bottom 
on  the  south  as  well  as  on  the  north  side.  In  some  cases  buttes  of  several 
hundred  feet  elevation  tower  above  the  terraces,  as,  for  instance,  near 
thejnnction  of  Williams  Eiver  and  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  Grand, 
Bine,  and  Muddy  junction.  The  latter  butte  rises  1,400  feet  above  Grand 
Biver,  and  appears  as  it  stands  to  have  been  a  once  connected  but  now 
detached  part  of  the  Williams  Eange.  From  the  Troublesome  and 
Orand  Eiver  junction  th^  Grand  sweeps  in  big  curves  through  its  bottom 
toward  the  united  junction  of  all  the  Middle  Park  waters,  where  two  or 
more  powerful  streams,  one  from  the  north  and  the  other  from  the  south, 
come  to  join. 

THE  MUDDY  BTVEE  AND  ITS  VALLEY. 

There  are  no  other  rivers  (not  only  in  the  Middle  Park  district,  but  in. 
Sonth  Park  and  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Eocky  Mountains)  where 
the  valley  features  are  more  decidedly  expressed  than  along  the  Muddy 
and  the  Blue,  and  with  the  latter  more  so  than  with  the  former. 

The  Muddy  Eiver,  which,  by  the  way,  has  rather  a  milky  but  by  na 
means  a  muddy  color,  starts  its  first  waters  in  one  branch  near  Eabbit-Ear 
Botte,  in  the  remote  northwestern  corner  of  the  Middle  Park ;  another 
branch  comes  from  the  south,  and  in  a  direction  facing  each  other  these 
two  then  unite.  Both  branches  pick  up  little  gulch-streams  as  they 
flow  along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Park  Eange.    They  unite  at  a  point, 

*Tbe  name  of  Troubleseme  Creek  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the  first  hunters  and 
pKotpectors,  who  lonnd  great  difficulty  in  proceeding  along  the  creek. 
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loDgitade  106^  35'  and  latitude  40^  18^  which  lies  5J  miles  west  and  a 
few  degrees  south  of  the  Upper  Muddy  Butte,  the  most  prominent 
landmark  in  that  region.  From  this  junction  the  Muddy,  already  a 
stream  of  respectable  size,  bears  almost  directly  east  for  4  miles,  inclin- 
ing but  little  to  the  north,  pressing  in  one  or  two  places  through  small 
caiions,  where  spurs  and  terraces  crowd  close  to  the  river,  and  when 
arriving  1^  miles  west  from  the  Upper  Muddy  Butte  it  gradually  swings 
around  and  assumes  for  about  5  miles  a  general  southeastern  direction, 
after  which  the  trend  of  the  valley  is  nearly  due  south,  with  but  little 
eastern  deviation. 

After  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  Upper  Muddy  Butte,  the  river  mean- 
ders in  a  broad  bottom,  closing  and  widening  more  or  less  alternately. 
The  valley-bottom  proper  is  framed  all  along  with  a  string  of  terraces 
shelving  up  as  the  country  recedes  to  the  right  and  left,  the  lower  one 
close  to  the  river  and  especially  well-defined  on  the  western  side, 
being  about  from  60  to  75  feet  high.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  these 
terraces  have  been  greatly  destroyed  in  their  totality  by  erosion,  for  the 
grass  covering  is  on  that  side  either  very  thin  or  frequently  absent,  and 
as  the  soil  consists  of  a  very  soft  substance,  it  is  easily  dissolved  and 
broken  by  rain,  snow,  and  heat.  Some  of  them,  however,  have  resisted 
longer,  and  we  are  able  to  witness  among  them  grouping  of  terraces  of 
most  peculiar  arrangement  and  order.  The  gulches  coming  from  that 
side  are  mostly  dry  but  very  numerous,  and  are  just  the  cause  of  the 
greater  destruction  to  the  slopes.  The  crest  of  this  upheaval  is  about 
3  miles  distant  irom  the  river,  and  while  the  side  fronting  the  Muddy  is 
greatly  eroded,  the  eastern  side,  leaning  toward  the  Troublesome,  pre- 
sents a  softly  descending  elevated  plain. 

The  western  side  of  the  Muddy  presents  a  different  aspect,  rising 
gradually  into  well-grassed  slopes,  which  are  at  intervals  interrupted  by 
terraces  ascending  from  the  valley  to  the  summit  of  the  broad-molded 
Park  Bange,  the  axis  of  which  lies  about  7  to  8  miles  distant  from  the 
valley.  The  streams  that  come  down  this  slope  flow  in  more  well-defined 
beds,  the  bluffy  sides  of  which  are  not  so  frequently  broken  down  and 
absolutely  eroded.  About  midway  up  the  slope  we  find  in  most  cases  a 
dense  growth  of  quaking  aspens,  with  scattered  patches  of  pines,  while 
on  the  top  of  the  Park  I^nge,  as  well  as  on  the  western  slopes,  tJie  pines 
predominate  altogether. 

About  5  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Grand  and  Muddy  junction,  the 
river  passes  a  large  butte  on  the  left,  called  the  Lower  Muddy  Batte. 
This  butte,  the  highest  one  of  a  number  of  buttes  in  that  vicinity,  is  of 
a  commanding  appearance,  as  it  stands  over  1,800  feet  above  river-level. 
It  is  partially  covered  with  pines,  and  has  a  cap  of  lava  like  the  Upper 
Muddy  Butte,  to  which  fact  its  present  well-preserved  shape  is  owing. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  slopes  of  the  Park  Bange  assume  also 
a  more  rugged  character  than  shown  before,  though  in  its  general  char- 
acter they  still  represent  a  gradual  sloping;  but  the  streams  are  here  cat 
deeper  from  their  being  larger,  and  therefore  more  destructive;  the 
terrac>es  are  more  abrupt,  and  the  belt  of  pines  descending  lower  in  the 
gulches  than  farther  up  the  river. 

From  the  Lower  Muddy  Butte  the  river  winds  in  huge  curves  toward 
the  junction  of  tbe  Grand,  being  accompanied  to  the  right  by  high, 
almost  upright,  standing  terraces  to  within  2  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  the  Grand.  The  length  of  Muddy  Biver,  its  large  bends  included, 
is  38  miles ;  its  fall  for  the  last  24  miles  is  hardly  perceptible ;  at  least 
it  will  not  exceed  much  10  feet  to  a  mile. 
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1.  Drainage  and  characteristics  of  Upper  Blue  River  and  tributaries.^ 

We  may  locate  the  comincDcemeDt  of  the  Upper  Blue  Valley  at  lougi- 
tude  106O  3'  and  latitude  39^  23',  a  point  where  the  road  descending  north 
from  Hoosier  Pass  strikes  the  Blue  River.  As  its  main  source  we  may 
designate  that  amphitheater  directly  south  and  beneath  Quandary  Peak, 
where  from  the  snow-banks  and  alpine  lakes  the  first  stream  originates, 
which,  flowing  fot  3  miles  between  rugged  mountain-spurs,  descends  to 
a  point  in  the  upper  valley  above  mentioned. 

The  course  of  the  Upper  Blue  Valley  is  due  north  down  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Blue,  Snake,  and  Ten  Mile,  a  confluence  which  to  call  it  Three 
Rivers  Junction  might  not  be  inappropriate.  For  the  first  5  miles  the 
valley  features  are  yet  in  their  infancy— just  wide  enough  to  enable  us  to 
dismiss  the  name  of  canon.  To  the  right  the  Blue  River  admits  mount- 
ain-streams from  the  Silverheel  Group,  and  on  the  left  those  coming 
from  the  Park  Range. 

At  a  point  5  miles  down  the  valley  a  branch  stream  comes  down 
from  Hamilton  Pass,  and  alongside  of  it  the  road  which  leads  over  the 
pass  to  connect  Hamilton  in  the  South  Park  with  Breckenridge,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Blue.  Only  2J  miles  below  this  intersection  lies  the  min- 
ing-town of  Breckenridge,  a  small  village  serving  as  a  supply-depot  for 
miners  that  are  scattered  around  in  the  mountains.  Below  Brecken- 
ridge the  valley  assumes  already  greater  range,  and  in  it«  course  down 
to  the  Three  River  Junction  the  drainage  of  the  Upper  Blue  is  nowhere 
seriously  embarrassed  by  obstacles.  The  distance  from  Breckenridge 
to  the  junction  of  Blue,  Ten  Mile,  and  Snake  is  9^  miles,  and  on  its 
way  down  are  admitted  two  sti*eams  of  importance,  namely,  French 
Creek  and  Swan  River.  French  Creek  may  be  considered  rectangular 
to  the  Blue,  and  enters  the  same  only  half  a  mile  below  Breckenridge. 
Its  headwaters  rise  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount  Guyot,  and  between 
the  latter  and  Mount  Hamilton  it  is  6  miles  long  and  flows  between 
high  spurs,  passing  the  small  mining- village  Lincoln,  about  midway  from 
its  sources  to  its  intersection. 

Four  miles  down  the  river  from  Breckenridge  Swan  River  joins.  This 
stream  has  a  length  of  about  9  miles,  and  obtains  its  main  body  of  water 
from  three  branches  that  join  about  from  5  to  6  miles  up  the  valley. 
The  southern  branch  from  Georgia  Pass,  which  lies  east  of  Mount  Guyot ; 
the  Middle  Branch  heads  west  of  Whale  Peak  and  joins  the  Georgia 
Pass  Greek  near  a  dilapidated  mining  camp  or  village  named  Georgia, 
from  which  place  a  road  leads  over  a  heavy  spur  into  the  French  Gulch. 
Only  1  mile  below  the  junction  of  Middle  and  Georgia  Pass  Branches, 
the  third  tributary,  coming  from  2  miles  south  of  Glacier  Peak,  inters, 
and  completes  Swan  River  as  to  its  main  volume  of  water.  There  are 
a  very  few  small  streams  coming  down  the  mountains,  but  of  not  enough 
importance  for  giving  them  a  complete  description.  We  can  hardly 
speak  of  the  Swan  River  as  in  a  valley,  and  yet  it  is  not  in  a  caiiOn  ;  it 
is  a  mean  between  the  two.  There  was  considerable  mining  industiy 
once  along  Swan  River,  but  it  stagnated  at  the  time  of  our  being  there, 
though  efforts  were  made  and  great  hope  entertained  by  a  few  individ- 
ual miners.  Swan  River,  like  French  Creek,  enters  the  Blue  at  right 
angles.    Next  in  importance  to  Blue  River  itself  is 

•  W«  include  in  the  drainage  of  the  Upper  Blue  Valley  and  tributaries  the  following: 
The  main  stream  of  the  Blue,  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Swan  River,  French  Gulch,  and  Snake 
River,  with  its  tributaries. 
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SNAKE  BIVEB, 

a  powerfal  Btream  of  15  miles  in  length.  Its  main  importance  thn 
far  consists  in  facilitating  the  commnnication  between  Clear  Greek  Va! 
ley  and  the  Blue  by  means  of  the  road  which  leads  from  Qeorgetow: 
over  the  Argentine  Pass  into  the  Snake  River  Valley. 

The  sources  of  this  stream  are  found  below  the  steep  slopes  descenc 
ing  from  Gray's  Peak  on  the  soath  side  in  an  amphitheater.  In  standin 
OD  the  brink  of  Argentine  Pass,  with  face  southwest,  we  look  down  tnt 
the  very  soarces  of  the  Snake  lUver,  consisting  of  snow  flats — an  ampb 
theater  with  a  small  lake  in  its  center.  From  the  i>oint  where  the  roa 
toQcbes  the  valley,  after  descending  down  along  the  steep  sides  of  tb 
mountains  from  the  Argentine  Pass,  the  Snake,  with  a  gentle  swing  t 
the  south,  assameB  at  once  a  straight  course  westward  for  12  miles,  an 
only  2  miles  before  ita  intersection  with  the  Blue  it  makes  a  deviatio 
to  the  northwest. 

Where  the  Argentine  Pass  road  touches  the  valley-bottom  the  valle 
proper  has  its  beginning.  Down  from  here  the  valley  is  narrow,  an 
the  road  is  far  from  being  an  easy  one.  Three  miles  down  from  tt 
head  of  the  valley  the  Snake  receives  a  tributary  through  a  powerfi 
mountain- stream,  coming  directly  from  the  western  slopes  of  Gray  an 
Torrey  Peaks,  and  2  miles  still  farther  down  the  river  another,  MoDt 
zama  Greek,  enters. 

MOITTEZnUA   GREEK 

is  of  about  (>  miles  in  length,  and,  coming  from  the  south,  collects  i 
waters  in  three  branches  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  main  rang 
These  branches  unite  near  the  small  mining-village  Montezuma,  wbi( 
lies  only  1^  miles  above  the  creek's  junction  with  the  Snake  Biver.  Tl 
most  eastern  of  these  branches  is  the  one  along  which  the  trail  goii 
over  the  Hand -Cart  Pass  leads.  The  middle  branch,  f  owing  to  the  ea 
of  Glacier  Peak,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  no  name,  but  the  weatei 
branch  I  suppose  is  named  Bear  Creek.  It  comes  down  in  that  ampt 
theater  west  of  Glacier  Peak,  wherein  considerable  mining  industry  hi 
caused  the  erection  of  the  St.  John's  reduction-works, 

During  the  3  miles  below  the  entrance  of  Montezuma  Creek  the  Snal 
is  still  so  wedged  in  between  high  and  rugged  mountains  that  the  nan 
of  valley  seems  inappropriately  flattering.  At  the  end  of  its  3  miles 
close  confinement  the  Snake  enters  a  somewhat  broader  scope  of  con 
try,  and  the  valley  widens  as  it  advances.  A  large  tributary  ente 
here  from  the  northeast,  and  2J  miles  down  the  valley  another  one  a 
rives  from  the  southeast,  and  2  miles  still  farther  below  Keystone  Cre( 
enters,  along  which  considerable  amount  of  placer-mining  has  create 
quite  a  settlement  of  miners.  From  the  latter  creek  it  is  bnt  2  mil 
more  down  to  the  junction  of  the  three  streams.  The  Snake  Valley 
once  more  limited  respecting  scope  of  valley  bottom  during  the  wbo 
of  that  distance,  yet  the  road  has  plenty  of  room  to  avoid  embarrae 
meut.  ' 

TEN  MILE  CBEEK 

is,  next  to  Snake  Greek,  the  most  important  tributary  to  Bine  Bivc 
Its  sources  are  located  near  the  same  saddle  where  the  East  Fork  of  ti 
Eagle  River  takes  its  rise.  Ten  Mile  Greek  follows  in  two  large  cnrv 
the  western  base  of  the  Park  Range  until  it  effects  its  esit  through 
ca&on  immediately  below  the  most  northern  of  the  Ten  Mile  P^ 
from  which  point  it  meanders  without  impediment,  in  a  comparative 
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open  coontry,  for  4  miles  in  a  northeastern  direction,  to  the  Three  River 
Junction.  The  name  of  Ten  Mile  Greek  is  doubtless  derived  from  the 
sopposed  distance  which  this  creek  at  its  intersection  with  the  Blue  was 
supposed  to  be  from  the  mining-town  of  Breckenridge.  Its  total  length 
is  22  miles,  with  an  average  fall  of  127  feet  to  a  mile,  and  a  total  fall  of 
2,800  feet. 

There  are  foar  tributaries  to  Ten  Mile  Greek,  which  all  come  from  the 
eastern  slope  of  Eagle  Kiver  Range.  Good  Harbor  Greek,  with  a  length 
of  7  miles,  is  the  most  prominent  one.  This  creek  takes  in  four  small 
tributaries.  Higher  up  in  the  mountains,  near  the  head  of  Ten  Mile 
Creek,  McNnlty  Gulch,  a  mining-gulch,  comes  in  as  a  tributary,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  cafion  a  creek  named  Ganon  Greek  intersects,  which 
comes  from  the  southern  slopes  and  spurs  of  Red  Peak  and  its  neigh-' 
bors.    This  latter  creek  has  a  length  of  6  miles. 

At  the  junction  of  Ten  Mile  Greek  and  Snake  and  Bine  Rivers  we  may 
venture  to  say  is  one  of  the  prettiest  localities  on  the  Blue  River  Yalley. 
From  here  we  have  mountain  scenery  of  every  desirable  form  and  shape. 
As  we  look  up  the  Valley  of  the  Blue,  our  eyes  meet  on  the  horizon  the 
sharp  peaks  about  Hamilton  Pass,  and  several  miles  east  of  them  we 
see  Mount  Ouyot  dominating  over  lesser  peaks  and  rugged  mountains, 
while,  when  we  look  down  the  valley  of  the  Blue,  our  eyes  are  arrested 
by  the  huge  mountain-masses  of  the  Gores  Range,  with  its  countless 
lofty  peaks  and  its  sharp  spurs. 

2.  The  Middle  Blue  River  Valley. 

In  Northeastern  Golorado  we  will  hardly  be  able  to  find  another  river 
apparently  with  more  distinctly  expressed  valley  features  than  that  of 
the  Blue  River,  commencing  from  the  jtinction  of  the  Three  Rivers  down 
to  the  junction  of  Grand,  a  distance  of  35  miles.  This  excludes  a  stretch 
of  perhaps  3  miles  before  we  arrive  on  a  line  with  Ute  Pass,  and  one 
of  5  miles  below  Ute  Pass,  where  the  river  is  crowded  in  the  first  case 
from  a  big  spur  coming  from  the  right  or  Williams  Range,  and  in  the 
second  case  from  high  terraces  and  low  depressed  spnrs  descending  from 
the  Gores  Range.  But  deducting  this  8  niiles  of  valley  obstruction, 
there  still  remain  some  27  miles  of  valley  features  that  have  no  com- 
parison elsewhere  in  the  northeast  of  Golorado.  But  looking  at  it  in 
the  spirit  of  an  agriculturist,  we  find,  in  spite  of  its  valley  appearance, 
in  it  the  lack  of  one  very  important  condition — that  is,  the  absence  of  a 
level  bottom,  a  fault  which  many  if  not  most  of  our  Rocky  Mountain 
valleys  share.  The  river-channel  is  carved  in  an  average  from  40  to  60 
feet  below  what  would  constitute  the  main  space  of  the  valley;  the 
actual  bottom  is  very  narrow,  hardly  representing  the  space  of  one 
more  river's  width.  Moreover,  the  fiattish-appearing  valley  space  to 
the  right  a'ud  to  the  left. is  composed  mainly  of  terraces  and  gentle 
descending  flattened  spurs,  with  deep  narrow  gulches  between  them, 
a  circumstance  which  would  make  irrigation  very  costly,  difiScult,  and 
perhaps  ineffectual. 

The  middle  portion  of  the  Blue  River  Yalley  commences  at  the  Three 
Rivers  Junction,  and  may  be  regarded  as  extending  down  to  the  Blue 
River  Valley  Butte,  24  miles  distaut  to  the  southwest.  Only  1^  miles 
below  the  above-named  junction  we  enter  a  broad  sage-patch  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  which  is  over  1  mile  in  width,  and  here  quite  a 
large  tributary  (Rough  Greek)  enters,  coming  along  the  southern 
slopes  of  Williams  Range  from  the  vicinity  of  a  point  where- it  branches 
from  the  main  or  Golorado  Range.    This  creek  possesses  for  several 
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miles  upward  a  well-grassed  valley,  bat  which  comes  abruptly  to  a 
close  and  bears  all  the  way  up  to  its  headwaters  after  that  all  the 
features  of  a  cauon.  This  canon-stream,  which  is  about  0  to  10  miles 
lODg,  together  with  its  lateral  branches,  constitutes  the  only  break  ia 
that  mountain  district  belongiug  to  the  Upper  Williams  Biver  MooDt- 
ains.  Indeed,  in  compactness  of  mass  Williams  Eange  has  do  eqoal 
in  the  district  described  in  these  notes,  for  during  its  whole  length  down 
to  the  junction  of  the  Grand  neither  the  western  nor  eastern  mountaiD- 
sides  are  marked  by  deep  cuts  from  drainage;  it  compares,  except  that 
portion  about  the  Ute  Pass,  where  a  shifting  of  the  axis  exists,  with  a 
solid,  unbroken  mountain  chain.  An  explanation  of  this  fact  is  simple 
enough,  for  the  axis  of  that  range  is  not  far  from  either  the  Blue  or 
Williams  River,  and  the  drainage  in  its  sudden  descent  has  no  time  for 
slow,  laboriously  deep  washing,  but  in  the  rapid  descent  leaves  in  most 
cases  only  gulches  to  mark  its  course. 

Opposite  the  Upper  Williams  River  Mountain  portion,  and  across  the 
valley  westward,  is  also  the  beginning  of  the  rugged  Gores  Range.  The 
axis  of  that  range  lies  farther  off — 18  miles  from  the  river,  and  the 
streams  come  out  of  deeply-eroded  amphitheaters  and  through  sharp- 
crested  rugged  spurs. 

I  have  in  the  preceding  chapter*  when  speaking  about  the  Gores 
Range,  alluded  to  the  characteristits  of  spurs  in  their  descent  from  the 
base  of  the  dSbris  slope  down  to  the  valley.  This  flat,  depressed  area 
between  the  river  and  the  commencement  of  the  steep  sloi)es  of  rugged 
spurs  are  morainal  deposits,  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  pine  tim- 
ber, forming  a  sort  of  a  foreland  between  river  and  mountains.  Gen- 
erlly  the  first  mile  near  the  river  consists  of  slow-rising  grassy  terrace 
country,  after  which  we  encounter  the  morainal  benches,  occupying  a 
space  often  for  several  miles  upward. 

The  broad  patch  of  sage-bottom  referred  to  below  the  Three  Rivers 
Junction  extends  several  miles  down  the  Blue  River,  which  in  this  upper 
part  of  the  valley  has  not  yet  carved  a  very  deep  channel.  The  river 
itself  bears  for  17  miles  a  direction  of  north  3CP  west, and  though  it  keeps 
a  general  uniform  course  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  it  approaches  some- 
times nearer  the  base  of  Williams  Range  and  crowds  the  road  which  lies 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river-bank  several  times  against  inconvenient  steep 
places.  However,  in  such  cases  it  soon  turns  westward  again,  and  leaves 
repeatedly  long  stretches  of  good  bottom. 

When  within  about  7  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  Pass  Creek,  the 
Blue  makes  a  bend  to  the  west  through  a  caiiou,  caused  on  the  east  by 
a  big  rounded  spur  coming  from  the  Williams  Range,  and  lying  right 
across  the  valley.  This  bend  is  about  4  miles  long,  and  after  that  the 
river  proceeds  due  north  for  five  miles  until  on  a  line  with  Ute  Pass, 
where  the  Ute  Pass  Greek  enters.  From  this  point  the  river  turns 
sharply  into  a  due-northwest  course,  and  remains  at  least  for  7  miles 
close  to  the  base  of  Williams  Range,  the  abrupt  terraces  of  which  rise 
pretty  close  from  the  river's  edge,  while  on  the  west  side  bulky  broad 
terraces,  caused  by  lake-deposits,  press  close  on  to  the  river. 

The  road,  which  from  the  Three  Rivers  Junction  has  remained  all  the 
way  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  is  obliged  to  cross  near  Ute  Pass  Greek, 
and  remains  on  the  left  bank  for  about  7  miles,  meandering  through 
sometimes  very  inconvenient  terraces  and  benches  until  some  3  miles 
from  the  Blue  Valley  Butte,  when  it  again  crosses  the  river,  to  remaio 
hereafter  on  the  east  side  until  it  crosses  over  into  the  Middle  Park. 

During  the  7  miles  of  distance  from  the  Pass  Greek  down  to  this  point, 
where  the  road  recrosses  to  the  east  side  of  the  rurer,  the  axis  of  Will- 
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iHina  Range  lies  closer  to  the  river  than  elsewbere.  A  little  northwest 
of  Ute  Pass  it  is  but  2  miles,  while  7  miles  below  it  is  3  miles  distant 
from  the  river.  The  relative  height  of  the  Williams  llange  along  here 
is3,2(M)  feet  above  mean  river-level,  while  the  mean  absolute  height  of 
the  river  is  about  7,800  feet. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Bine  River  the  features  are  just  reversed  from 
those  on  the  east  side. 

The  slopes  of  the  Gores  Range  rise  in  a  gradual  rather  bulky  and 
irregular-shaped  character  toward  the  Oores  Mountains,  the  axis  of 
which  is  from  8  to  10  miles  distant  from  the  river.  Powerful  streams 
continue  to  come  out  of  the  amphitheater  and  dark-looking  gorges,  and 
pursue  with  swiftness  their  course  through  the  densely  wooded. district 
of  the  moraines. 

Three  miles  east  of  Blue  River  Valley  Butte,  the  river  'changes 
from  a  northwest  into  a  due-west  course,  and  turning  around  that  butte, 
the  base  of  which  it  washes,  assumes  from  this  point  a  course  north  16^ 
west.  The  butte,  standing.in  the  center  of  the  valley,  is  connected  with 
the  Williams  Range  by  a  very  low  saddle,  over  which  the  road  passes. 
It  produces  a  singular  scenic  efifect.  It  is  a  trachytic  uplift,  with  steep 
faces  toward  the  river  and  moderate  descent  toward  the  low  pass,  which 
connects  the  contours  of  the  butte  with  those  of  the  Williams  Range. 

The  northern  end  of  the  rugged  group  of  the  Gores  Mountains,  with 
Mount  Powell  as  its  most  elevated  point,  lies  about  nearly  south,  and 
about  9  miles  distant  from  the  Blue  River  Valley  Butte.  From  this 
hatte  the  distance  to  the  Grand  River  Junction  is  12  miles;  the  Blue, 
HS  above  stated,  has  from  here,  with  only  16^  western  deviation,  a  pretty 
direct  northern  trend  for  the  remainder  of  its  course.  The  character- 
istics of  the  Williams  Mountains  indicate  no  material  change  from  here. 
The  same  evenness  in  feature  prevails  which  the  Williams  Range  ex- 
hibited all  the  way  down  from  Ute  Pass,  except  perhaps  a  greater 
prominency  of  terrace  features  that  cbaracterizes  particularly  the  slopes 
of  those  mountains  from  Ute  Pass  down  to  the  Blue  Valley  Butte. 

A  marked  change,  however,  takes  place  in  the  features  of  the  Park 
Range,  directl3^  on  a  line  with  Blue  River  Peak,  the  last  prominent  peak 
of  the  Gores  Mountains.  This  last-named  peak  stands  on  an  extension, 
linlpit-like,  about  1  mile  north  of  Mount  Powell,  while  the  crest  of  the 
Park  Range  has  detached  itself  already  from  Mount  Powell,  in  order  to 
curve  somewhat  toward  the  west,  still  forming  a  series  of  nipples  aver- 
aging about  12,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  causing  thereby,  beneath 
and  west  of  Mount  Powell,  the  last  of  the  huge  amphitheaters  which 
are  so  characteristic  in  that  most  rugged  of  the  ranges  of  Northeastern 
Colorado. 

On  a  line  almost  east  and  west  with  the  Blue  River  Peak,  the  Park 
Range  (as  alluded  to  already  in  a  previous  chapter  referring  to  the  Park 
Range)  shows  no  more  ruggedness  in  its  course  toward  and  across  the 
Gores  Caiion,  but  exhibits  a  smooth,  rolling  contour,  showing  only  once 
more  an  isolated  peak  (Lone  Peak)  to  break  the  monotony  of  its  crest. 

Though  the  slope-angles  have  greatly  diminished  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  smooth  contoured  portion  of  the  Park  Range,  the  spurs  still 
show  great  ruggedness  in  the  upper  portions,  just  a  few  miles  north  of 
(jores  Range.  Cliffy  terraces  line  the  north  sides  of  gulches  in  the 
npper  portions,  and  make  ascent  on  that  part  of  the  range  not  only  im- 
practicable, but,  together  with  the  dense  growths  of  pines  and  fallen 
timber,  impossible.  The  belt  of  forest  lies  generally  along  the  jnid- 
dle  part  of  the  range,  and  extends  in  abundance  to  within  5  or  6  miles 
from  the  Crores  Cauon,  after  which  the  pines  appear  only  in  isolated 
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side  the  Gores  Range  rises  in  such  majestic  grandeur^  so  bold  and  so 
imposing,  that  hardly  any  other  monntain  district  in  the  Bocky  Moau- 
tains  system  can  surpass  them.  The  scenery  combineB  beauty  aul 
grandeur  rarely  equaled. 

For  10  miles  from  the  junction  upward  the  Gores  Valley  has  only  an 
ascent  of  900  feet,  and  possesses  a  free  and  an  unobstructed  valley  bot- 
tom. For  the  next  6J  miles,  however,  the  mountain-slopes  on  either 
side  of  the  creek  become  more  abrupt  and  assume  canon-like  sha|)es, 
and  the  horizontal  incline  of  .the  creek- bed  is  greatly  increased.  Th« 
fall  of  Gores  Creek  for  the  upper  6J  miles  of  its  course  is  about  2,7(IU 
feet,  which  includes  the  region  of  Irs  sources,  namely,  up  to  the  amphi- 
theater beneath  Red  Peak.  This  shows  a  totiil  fall  for  Gores  Creek  of 
3,G00  feet  within  a  distance  of  16^  miles,  or  equal  to  its  whole  length. 
There  is  an  Indian  trail  along  this  valley,  which  leads  from  Eagle  liiver 
over  the  Gores  Pass  into  the  Blue  River  Valley,  and  another  which 
leads  IVom  the  Upper  Gores  Valley  over  a  saddle  of  the  Eagle  River 
Range  into  Ten-Mile  Creek  Caiion.  The  flvo  tributaries  that  Gores 
Creek  receives  from  the  Gores  Range  are  all  without  excei>tion  canon- 
streams,  the  largest  of  them,  the  Red  Sandstone  Creek,  having  a  length 
of  about  7  miles.  They  all  originate  in  wild  labyrinthic  and  dark-look- 
ing gorges,  beneath  rugged  and  precipitous  peaks  and  mountaiu-walls. 
The  total  fall  of  Eagle  River  from  its  source  to  the  junction  with  -Gores 
Creek  is  about  3,400  leet. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  of  glacial  action  all  along  the  Eagle  River 
Valley.  We  will  point  out  only  two  cases  where  the  result  of  glacial 
action  speaks  forcibly  through  the  huge  pile  of  bowlders  and  ro<!ky 
dSbris  that  has  accumulated  before  the  mouth  of  Homestake  Creek  Canou, 
which  equals  in  size  a  small  ridge,  and  which  defies  that  stream  to  pursue 
its  straight  course  and  compels  it  to  recoil,  and,  finally,  by  its  resistauM^ 
causes  an  abrupt  turn  to  the  north,  flowing  for  2  subseqtient  miles alon^ 
this  ridge  of  glacial  deposits  beiore  it  can  enter  Eagle  River.  The  sanm 
features  prevail  near  the  mouth  of  Roche  Moutonn^e  Creek,  though  not 
on  so  large  a  scale,  but  sufdcient  evidence  can  be  obtained  byexaminiutc 
the  spurs  that  follow  the  Roche  Moutonn^e  Caiion  on  both  sides,  with 
their  very  regular  descent,  which  is  hardly  interrupted  by  a  shelf-break 
or  offset  for  miles  toward  its  source. 

WEABY  MAN'S  CBEEK. 

This  creek  is  a  tributary  to  the  Eagle,  and  has  its  source  on  the  west 
slope  of  Eagle  River  Range.  It  forms  a  right  angle  with  Eagle  River, 
and  flows  l^tween  two  huge  steep-sloped  and  well-timbered  spurs  to- 
ward-Eagle  River.  Its  length  is  G  miles,  and  within  that  distance  its 
fall  is  2,000  feet.  Weary  Man's  Creek  has  beside  several  smaller  triba- 
taries  three  larger  ones  coming  from  between  side-spurs  from  the  north. 
The  most  western  one  is  named  Game  Creek,  the  middle  one  White  Fox 
Creek,  and  the  eastern  one  Jumping  Creek.  The  intersection  of  Weary 
Man's  Creek  with  Eagle  River  is,  as  stated  elsewhere,  1  mile  east  from 
the  junction  of  Homestake  Creek  with  Eagle  River.  We  find  forest 
vegetation  in  a  superb  condition;  healthier  and  liner  specimens  of  trees 
cannot  be  seen  anywhere  than  on  either  slope  along  this  creek ;  in  fact, 
all  along  the  whole  western  slope  of  the  Eagle  River  Range.  The  8\^ 
cies  are  mainly  of  the  Abietinece^  and  of  which  again  PintLg  picea  pre* 
dominates. 

Splendid  patches  of  pasturage  occur  at  intervals  between  the  dense 
patches  of  pine  forest,  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  abundant^ 
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of  game.  Tbe  good  grass  extends  freqaently  up  to  the  highest  part  of 
the  spars,  which  are  here  nearly  as  high  as  the  Eagle  River  Eange  itself. 
Patches  of  timber  also  run  in  streaks,  very  often  to  the  uppermost  part 
of  the  spurs;  but  owing  to  the  great  elevation  and  greater  exposure 
they  degenerate  in  size  and  luxurious  growth. 

TWO  ELK  CEBEK. 

This  creek  enters  Eagle  Eiver  op^posite  Roche  Moutonn^e  Creek,  has 
also  a  length  of  6  miles,  and  forms,  like  Weary  Man's  Creek,  a  right  angle 
in  its  junction  with  Eagle  River.  Its  characteristics  are  the  same  its 
those  which  we  observed  in  the  last-described  creek.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Kesolution  Creek,  a  stream  of  4^  miles  in  length,  which  enters 
Eagle  River  above  the  Upper  Canon  between  Weary  Man's  Creek  and 
tbe  Lead  of  Eagle  River. 

Besides  the  latter  creek,  there  are  six  more  canon-gulches  descending 
from  the  Eagle  River  Range  down  to  the  river,  all  of  which  bear  more 
or  less  tbe  same  characteristics,  except  that  in  some  places  they  show 
more  eroded  faces  than  the  former,  which  is  particularly  the  case  in  the 
upper  portion,  where  they  connect  with  the  main  Eagle  River  Range. 

Hydrograpkio  table,  west  of  Park  and  Gores  Range, 


Name  of  stream. 


Bade  River. 
Pioey  River. 
Gores  Creek 


Locality  of  aonrce. 


Northern  slope  of  Mount  Arkansas 

SoaUiwest  slope  of  Mount  Powell 

North  slope  of  Red  Peak,  Goree  Monnt- 
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BEPOET  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


Approximate  geographAoal  positions  and  elevoHons  of  prominent  points  in  ike  MiddU  Park 

district  and  adjoining  reyioiu. 


Names  of  located  points. 


TTpper  Grand  Vallov  Batte 

Park  View  Mouotaln 

White  Face  Peak 

Corral  Peak 

"^roable^ome  Peak 

Basalt  Peak 

Upper  Muddy  Batte 

liabbit  Earp,'Park  Kanj^e 

Mount  DroaA,D(*ar  Hot  Springs 

liOwer  Muddy  Butte 

Mount  WlllJiima 

Lone  Peak,  Park  Ranxe 

BIueKiver  Peak 

Mount  Powell.  Park  Range j 

BlaeKiver  Valley  Butte 

Ked  Peak,  Park  Ranfre 

Ptarmigan  Poak  in  Wi lliams  Range 

Ten  Mile  Peak 

Eagle  River  Peak 

Mount  Arkansas 

VaaquexPcak  

Mount  Byei-a.  Vaaqnez  Ridge 

TJte  Poak.  Williams  Range 

Grand  Lake,  (approximate) 

rT  unci  ion  of  Eant  Fork  and  North  Fork  of  Grand  River 

Junction  of  8  illwaterand  Grand  Rivers 

Junction  of  Willow  Creek  and  Grand  River 

«1  unction  of  Frazier  and  Grand  Rivers 

Upper  month  Frazier  Cation 

Lower  month  Frazier  Caflon .• 

Hot  Sulphur  Springn , 

Junction  of  Beaver  Creek  and  Grand  River 

June  ion  of  th^  two  Troublesome  Creeks 

Junction  of  Williams  aud  Grand  Rivera 

Junction  of  Troublesome  and  Grand  Rivers 

Junction  of  Blue  and  Grand  Rivera 

Junction  of  Muddy  and  Grand  Rivera 

Junction  of  upper  two  Muddy  Branohea 

Junction  of  Ten  Mile  Creek,  Blue,  and  Snake  Rivers 

Commencement  of  Snake  River  Valley 

Junct ion  rf  Blue  and  Swan  Rivers 

Breckenridge 

Commencement  of  Unper  Bloe  Yailer.  .• 

Junction  of  Gores  and  Eacle  Rivers. 

Commencement  of  Eagle  River  Valley  

Montezuma 

Lincoln,  (Mining  Town) 


*  Approximate. 


Longitude. 


lUS    55 


5 

106  7  1.2 

106  7  6 

106  9  S 

106  14  3 

106  15  U 

106  "iQ  2 

106  36  6 

106  6  1:2 

106  S3  S 

106  10  0 

106  S3  IS 

106  80  3 

106  SO  3 

106  18  1 

106  11  0 

100  1  7 

106  6  IS 

106  11  6 

106  IS  0 

105  56  13 

105  56  0 

106  4  4 
105  46  0 
105  50  0 
105  51  0 
IO.J  58  0 
105  59  0 
105  50  15 

105  53  0 

106  5  S3 
106  7  15 
106  16  15 
106  11  0 
106  18  10 
106  83  15 
106  93  15 
106  35  15 


106   3 

105  47 

106  S 


106 
106 


8 
3 


106  S7 

106  18 

105  5S 

105  50  85 


8 
7 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 


^«-«i-  \^7:^ 


40  -21 

40  1» 

40  9 

40  11 

40  U 

40  81 

40  19 

40  t*3 

40  5 

40  7 

39  51 

39  5i 

39  4G 

3D  4a 

39  5.1 

39  ::6 

39  4J 

39  38 


39  88 

39  5U 

39  52 

39  47 

40  14 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


9 
9 

7 
6 
0 
4 
4 
3 
9 
3 
3 
3 
3 


40  Id 

39  37 

39  36 

39  3-2 

39  89 

39  S3 

b9  37 

39  85 

39  35 

30  89 


II 

S3 
IS 

11 
U 

4 
11 

1  I 

9 
3 

10 
9 
19  ' 

10  1 

15  I 

8  I 

0  ; 
10  I 

13  1 
15  I 

4  • 
13 

0 

4 

0 
11 

0  I 
IS 

5 

0 
15 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 
45 


It  t 


*7. 

7. 
7.1 


•i0.l 

*7.l 
9. 


I 

t 

I" 


K 


\ 


\M 


i 
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EEPOBT  UNITED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 


Approximate  geographical  positions  and  elevations  of  prominent  points  in  the  Middle  Park 

district  and  adjoining  regions. 


Names  of  located  points. 


Upper  Grand  Vallov  Batte 

Park  View  Monotain 

White  Face  Peak 

Comil  Peak 

*>  roablefiouie  Peak 

Basalt  l*eak 

Upper  Muddy  Batte 

Habbit  Ean».'Park  Kan^e 

MouDt  Bross.  near  Hot  Springs 

I^ower  Muddy  Butte 

Mount  Wllliama     

Lone  Peak,  Park  Banjce 

Blue  Kiver  Peak 

Mount  Powell.  Park  Kange .• 

Bine  Kiver  Valley  Butte 

1 ! ed  Peak.  Pa rk  Kan  eo 

Itarmigan  Peak  in  Williams  Range 

Ten  Mile  Peak 

Eagle  Kiver  Peak 

Mount  A  rkansas 

VasquezPcak  

Mount  Byein.  Vaaqucz  Ridge 

Ute  Peak.  Williams  Range 

Grand  Lake,  (approximate) 

Junction  of  Eant  Fork  and  North  Fork  of  Grand  Kiver. 

Junction  of  S  illwater  and  Grand  Rivers 

Junction  of  Willow  Creek  and  Grand  River 

Junction  of  Frazler  and  Grand  Rivers 

Upper  month  Frazier  Catkoa 

Lower  mouth  Frazier  Cafion -• 

Hot  Sulphur  Springn 

Junction  of  Beavor  Creek  and  Grand  Kiver 

June  ion  of  thn  two  Troublesome  Creeks 

Junction  of  Williams  aud  Grand  Rivera 

Junction  of  Troublesome  and  Grand  Rivers 

Junction  of  Ulue  and  Grand  Rivers 

Junction  of  Muddy  and  Grand  Rivers 

Junction  of  upper  two  Muddy  Branches 

Jnnction  of  Ten  Mile  Creek.'BIue.snd  Snake  Rivers  ... 

Commencement  of  Snske  River  Valley 

Jnnction  of  Bine  and  Swan  Rivers 

Breckenridge , 

Commencement  of  Upper  Bine  Yallev. .- , 

Jnnction  of  Gores  and  Earle  Rivers 

Commencement  of  Eagle  River  Valley  , 

Montezuma 

Lincoln,  (Mining  Town) 


Longitude. 


1U5 

106 

106 

106 

106 

lUG 

106 

1U6 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

100 

106 

106 

106 

105 

103 

106 

105 

105 

105 

10.> 

lO.'i 

105 

105 

100 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

lt'6 

1C6 

lOG 

105 

106 

106 

106 

106 

106 

105 

105 


55 

7 

7 

9 
14 
15  12 
29   2 


36 

6 

S3 

10 


SO 

18 

11 

1 


4 

48 
SO 
51 
58 
.^9 


5 

7 


3 

47 

8 

9 

3 

S7 

18 

5S 


// 

5 
U 
6 
3 
3 


6 

IS 

2 

0 


25  12 
SO   3 


3 
1 
0 

7 


6  12 

11  6 

15  0 

56  13 

50  0 


4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Latitude. 


50  15 
53   0 


23 
15 


16  15 

11  0 

18  10 

83  15 

S3  15 

35  15 


8 
7 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
0 


50  85 


O  I          II 

40  -21  83 

40  19  12 

40  9  11 

40  II  U 

40  18   7 

40  21 

40  19 

40  i!5 

40  5 


39  28 

39  5U 

39  52 

39  47 

40  14 
40  9 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 


9 
7 
6 
0 
4 
4 
3 
9 
3 
3 
S 
3 


40  18 

.•»  37 

39  36 

39  3i 

39  89 

39  21 

b9  37 

39  85 

39  35 

39  89 


11 
1 


9 
3  > 


40  7  2 

39  51  H 

39  5i  10 

39  40  9 

30  45  19 

39  5.1  10 

39  .'.6  5 

39  4'i  0 


39    32    11 


Elevation 
in  feet. 


15 

8 

0 
10 
15 
15 

4 
15  ' 

0   ! 

4 

0 
11 

0  i 
12  ' 

5 

0 
15 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 
45 


1:1,513 

12,  4J.J 

11.49J 

ii,:;33 

ll.OuO 

11.006 

9.848 

10,7l*> 

9.4IW 

*9.  180 

11.413 

♦1 1, 200 

♦i:i  OiiO 

13,398 

♦».400 

IJ,.^ 

♦U200 

*II,8(K) 

18.648 

*l3,t>47 

12,700 

12.778 

11.968 

8.1^ 

8.  la 

♦8.060 

*H  0.10 

*8.('00 

8.463 

8.088 

7,7IJ 

*7,470 

♦?,  4!4i 

*7,380 

7.  IhO 

7.1e0 

**8,860 

•i0.fc1K) 

*9.2no 

9,402 

•10, 4U) 

*7.fi00 

9.100 

I 


*  Approximate. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


KANOSHA  RANGE,  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  NORTH  PLATTE 

RIVER  MOUNTAINS. 

RANGE  OF  SECOND  ORDER. 

From  Whale  Peak  on  the  main  range,  (10  miles  f^uth  in  an  air-line 
from  Argentine  Pass),  a  snbridge  branches  off  in  direction  of  Kenosha 
Pass.  Within  9  miles'  distance  this  ridge  descends  from  13,209  feet  to 
10,226  feet  elevation,  which  is  the  altitude  of  the  pass.  Two  spurs  from 
4  to  6  miles  in  length  detach  from  the  ridge  and  lead  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Hall's  Gulch  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River.  Four  miles 
before  reaching  Kanosha  Pass  the  ridge  has  received  already  its  lowest 
depression,  and  loses  all  those  rugged  features  that  we  most  invariably 
witness  in  higher  mountains. 

Toward  Hall's  Gulch  the  slopes  of  the  spurs  fall  off  suddenly,  and 
bear  in  consequence  a  pi^ecipitous  character.  East  of  the  pass  the  Ka- 
nosha Range  rises  immediately  again  within  3^  miles  to  a  peak,  with  an 
elevation  of  12,469  feet,  which  is  the  western  one  of  the  Kanosha  Twin 
Cones.  Two  more  peaks  of  equal  elevation  with  the  former  one,  and 
only  1^  miles  distant  from  it,  stand  directly  east  and  southeast  from  the 
latter,  and  form  an  equilateral  triangle  with  it 

These  peaks  are  striking  landmarks  and  are  easily  recognized  from 
nearly  all  over  the  large  area  that  constitutes  the  South  Piirk  district. 
The  southern  and  the  western  of  these  peaks  we  named  Kanosha  Twin 
Cones,  from  their  great  similarity  and  close  neighborhood. 

Only  3  miles  from  the  Western  Kanosha  Cone  the  range  spliU  in  two 
separate  ranges,  running  for  10  miles  parallel,  and  only  1^  miles  apart 
from  each  other  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  This  fork  in  the  moun- 
tains gives  cause  to  one  of  t!he  peculiar  and  interesting  orographic  fea- 
tures which  we  are  only  able  to  witness  at  so  high  an  altitude.  (See 
Creig's  Summit  Valley.) 

The  northern  branch  of  these  mountains  is  called  North  Platte  River 
Mountains,  from  the  fact  that  their  very  rugged  and  precipitous  north- 
ern slopes  front  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  River  Valley. 

The  length  of  crest  of  the  North  Platte  River  Mountains  is  20  miles. 
The  relative  height  above  mean  Platte  River  level  is  about  3,200  feet, 
while  the  relative  height  above  Creig's  Summit  Valley  is  only  800  feet 

There  are  about  eleven  points  or  nipples  on  that  mountain  branch,  of 
which  the  highest  one  reaches  an  altitude  of  a  trifle  over  12,000  feet 

For  the  southwestern  branch  of  the  mountains,  running  parallel  with 
the  North  Platte  River  Mountains,  the  name  of  Kanosha  Range  might 
be  retained.  The  latter  is  not  only  the  superior  one  in  length,  but  also 
by  several  hundred  feet  the  highest  Its  crest  shows  a  total  length  of 
25  miles  from  East  Kanosha  Twin  Cone  to  Freeman's  Peak;  while,  for  a 
distance  of  10  miles,  its  course  is  due  south,  it  deviates  from  a  direct  line 
for  the  remainder  of  its  course. 
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FolloffiDg  tbe  EanoBba  Bange  from  the  poiDt  wliere  yortb  Plal-te 
MooDtaios  separate  from  it,  we  find  tbecivst  pretty  uoilorm  in  its  charau- 
ler,  not  fiat,  but  crowned  witb  Dumeroua  granite  cones  or  nipples  three- 
foarths  of  a  mile  apart  from  eaeb  other,  and  rising  from  2(J0  to  400  leet 
from  their  gaddlos.  On  tbe  iiortfaeaHt  side  the  slopes  deacend  very  grad- 
nat  down  to  Creig's  SSammit  Valley,  which  lies  for  aboat  7  miles  paral- 
lel to  the  raDf;e.  As  the  Sammit  Valley  descends  lower  in  its  conrse, 
and  arrives  at  tbe  point  where  the  narrow  cufion  begins,  the  top  of  the 
range  has  be(»)mp  already  from  1,400  to  1,600  feet  high. 

The  western  sides  of  the  mnnntains  resemble  first  gently  leaning  and 
nndulating  planes,  and  the  first  waters  rise  in  broad  molded  depression, 
serving  as  suow-flals;  but  when  the  spurs  come  closer  to  Bock  Creek, 
the  dminage  has  already  carved  deeper  channels ;  but  real  steep  slopea 
we  only  see  on  the  very  borders  of  Kock  Creek,  where  the  latter  bus  to 
uwander  throagh  a  rough  inclosure  caused  by  steep  spnrs  from  tbe 
extreroities  of  the  Tarryall  Mountains,  as  well  as  from  tbe  Kanosha 
Uange. 

After  having  pasned  G  miles  along  tbe  crest,  we  arrive  at  the  point 
where  Tarryall  Range  is  detaclied  from  tbe  K^iiiosbn  Mountains.  From 
here  the  range  becomes  depressed  and  fall»,  witbin  two  miles,  perhaps 
1,000  feet,  and  its  rounded  and  welt-wooded  spurs  descend  first  very 
moderately  toward  Lost  Park ;  but  as  the  range  rises  again  to  i2.tHM 
teet  at  Lost  Park  Peak,  tbe  slopes  assnme  abrupter  forms,  and  become 
exceedingly  so  when  directly  south  and  west  of  the  peak. 

Tbe  character  of  tbe  range  is  that  of  a  monntain  range  of  first  order. 
Extensive  snow-flats  lie  near  and  above  timber-line  south  of  tbe  peak, 
and  near  the  edges  of  them  tbe  slojies  fall  off  precipitonsly,  and  are 
Htee|>e8t  wlieu  fronting  Lost  Park  and  Wigwam  Creek.  For  six  more 
miles  the  Kanosba  Range  maintains  that  ruggedness  whiib  prevails  on 
both  slopes  until  it  reaches  Freeman's  Peak  {11,700),  from  where  it 
•lescendsinto  Webster's  Pass,  a  saddle  wbich  divides  tbe  Kanosha  Range 
from  Virginia  Monntain,  a  splendid  and  imposing-looking  landmark  of 
10,600  feet  in  height.  From  the  latter,  which  represents  the  last  great 
upheaval  between  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  and  the  South  Branch, 
the  slopes  are  transformed  to  the  northens',  into  that  broad,  bulky 
ubaracter  which  a  rolling  and  depressed  granite  country  most  generally 
exhibits. 

Abunt  8  miles  to  tbe  northeast  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  jonction 
of  tbe  two  Platte  River  forks  the  country  rises  once  more  along  the 
Platte  into  a  ridge,  witb  a  elnster  of  sharp  granite  tops  about  1,800  feet 
above  river-level. 

TABBTALL  BAKOK — EANGE  OP  8BCOND  ORDER. 

The  extent  of  Tarryall  Range  is,  comparatively  speaking,  limited,  as 
its  straight  length  is  bat  23  miles,  and  witb  its  winding  crest  measures 
but  29  miles.  Its  position  is  fixed  by  the  location  of  some  important 
|*oiut8  given  in  the  accompanying  tables.  Its  course  is,  generally  apeak- 
iug,  Boutheast  and  northwest,  and  is  followed  during  its  whole  extent 
by  the  Tarryall  Creek,  which  touches  the  flattened  base  of  its  slopes 
and  follows  at  tbe  fotit  of  it.  until  turning  around  it«  southern  extremity 
effects  a  junction  with  tbe  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  River.  It  may  be 
added  in  respect  to  the  general  position  of  the  Tarryall  Range,  that  the 
extreme  northern  portion  of  it  forms  part  of  the  eastern  barriers  of  the 
South  Park,  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  existence  of  the  Puma  Hills, 
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•Mjing  on  the  west  of  Tanryall  River,"  that  the  Tarryall  Eange  does 
Dot  form  the  greater  half  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Sooth  Park. 

Tarryall  Range  connects  with  the  Kanosha  Range  by  a  saddle,  from 
which, on  the  northwest  side,  Rock  Creek  originates,  and  on  the  southeast 
side  Lost  Park  Greek.  One  of  the  peaks.  Upper  Tarryall  Peak,  stand- 
ing at  the  very  point  of  its  beginning  right  above  Rock  Creek  saddle, 
reaches  an  altitude  just  a  trifle  above  timber-line  11,750  feet.  From 
here  the  crest  of  the  range  bears  a  tolerably  straight  course  for  6  miles, 
exhibiting  on  its  way  several  lofty  peaks.  On  the  west,  the  slopes  im- 
mediately below  the  crest  fall  off  steeply  with  rugged  offsets  and  deep- 
carved  drainage-fissures,  which  at  the  middle  parts  of  the  slopes  are 
already  moderate,  and  become  still  more  so  as  thoy  descend  toward  the 
Tarryall  Valley. 

The  eastern  slopes  fronting  the  mountain-valley  of  Lost  Park  are  less 
rugged  from  the  very  beginning,  and  we  can  witness  grassy  willow-flats, 
where  the  creeks  have  their  sources^  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  moan- 
tain  and  but  few  hundred  feet  beneath  the  crest.  The  slopes  are  long, 
*'*'  with  an  occasional  offset,"  and  well  timbered  down  into  the  Lost  Park 
Valley. 

At  about  5  miles  southeast  of  Upper  Tarryall  Creek  the  range  as- 
sumes a  bolder  form,  and  it  makes  first  a  gradual  and  then  a  sharp  bend 
to  the  east.  It  slopes  toward  the  Tarryall  River,  becomes  rough,  and 
steeper  all  the  way  down  to  the  valley  bottom.  Here  sharp  offsets  and 
narrow  crested  spurs  multiply  in  number.  At  the  end  of  the  first  bend 
stands  the  highest  mountain  in  the  range,  <' Bison  Peak,"  12,400  feet. 
]t  es^hibits  indeed  a  dignified  appearance,  crowned  with  a  copping  of 
huge  granite  blocks  which  seem  from  the  distance  like  the  remnants  of 
giant  fortifications.  Toward  the  Lost  Park  this  peak  throws  out  the 
most  rugged  spurs  imaginable,  one  of  them  reaching  as  far  as  2  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  peak. 

From  Bison  Peak  the  crest  swings  around  again  toward  the  south- 
east, and  from  here  the  boldest  of  mountain  features  have  their  begin- 
ning, and  remain  so  to  the  end  of  the  range.  The  mountains  seem  to 
become  a  confused  mass  of  larger  and  smaller  peaks ;  sharp  spurs 
crowd  each  other,  and  the  almost  vertical-appearing  walls  permit  here 
no  ascension  from  the  valley  to  the  top  of  the  range. 

Tbe  slopes  toward  the  east  are  chopped  by  erosion  into  cliffy  caHons, 
which  are  only  latteral  caiions  to  the  main  one,  in  which  the  Lost  Park 
waters  roar  and  tumble  for  6  miles  until  the  Platte  is  reached. 

Opposite  the  Lost  Park  caiion  rises  another  barren  and  rugged  gran- 
ite ridge,  which,  though  less  high,  forms  also  a  conglomerate  of  peaks, 
spurs,  pulpits,  and  rocky  noses.  Near  the  lower  end  of  his  range  stand 
many  imposing  and  sharp  peaks,  the  like  of  which  we  are  only  able  to 
find  in  certain  portions  of  the  Park  Range. 

There  are  to  the  northwest  of  Bison  Peak  thirteen  i)eak8,  with  an 
average  height  of  11,400  feet  and  a  mean  saddle-elevation  of  10,800 
feet. 

Southeast  of  Bison  Peak  stand  nineteen  peaks,  with  a  mean  height  of 
11,750  feet.  Seven  peaks  reach  over  12,000  feetj  and  besides  the  above 
there  are  as  many  ^h  fifteei^  peaks  resting  on  side  spurs  on  the  south- 
east part  of  the  range. 

THE    PUMA    HILLS    AND  ADJACENT    BASALTIC  HILLS  SOUTH. — RANGE 

OF  SECOND  OBDEB. 

Detached  from  the  Tarryall  Range  and  separated  by  the  Caiion  Valley 
of  the  Tarryall  Creek  lie  the  Puma  Hills,  which  constitute  at  least  one- 
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lialf  of  the  moQDtaiDs  which  serve  to  iii<do9e  the  South  Park  on  the  east 

iside.  -  ;^i. 

In  Itiui^iiiKeft  on  Tan^fiffl  Ofeek,  I  have  remarked. that  8  mijes  belo'w^ 
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middle  portions,  but  the  middle  and  northern  ones  more  so  tnan 
Boutheru. 

Immediately  south,  across  the  Upper  Caiion,  the  Puma  Hills  con 
with  a  gronp  of  ridges,  hills,   buttes,  and  knolls  peculiar   to   tV:^ 
selves.    This  is  a  region  ivhere,  in  an  area  of  perhaps  20  miles  eaati 
west  and  8  miles  north  and  south,  basalt  predominates  in  the  hi'- 
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Approximate  geographioal  positions  and  elevations  of  prominent  points  in  the  Middle  Park 

district  and  adjoining  regions. 


NtMDca  of  located  points. 


Upper  Grand  Vallov  Batte 

Park  View  Mountain 

White  Face  Peak 

Corral  Peak 

'^  roableeome  Peak 

Basalt  Peak 

Upper  Muddy  Butte 

llabbit  Earr/Park  Kanjre 

Mount  BrosA.  near  Hot  Springs 

Lower  Muddy  Butte 

Mount  WUliHniK     

Lone  Peak,  Park  Bange 

Bine  Biver  Peak 

Mount  Powell.  Park  Range j 

BlneKiver  Valley  Butte 

Bed  Peak,  Park  Bange 

Ptarmiean  Peak  in  Williams  Bange 

Ten  Mil©  Peak 

Eagle  Biver  Peak 

Mount  Arkansas 

Vasqner.Peak  

Mount  Byei-a.  Vaaquez  Bidge 

Ute  Peak.  Williams  Bange 

Grand  Lake,  (approximate) 

Junction  of  Ea^t  Fork  and  North  Fork  of  Grand  Biver. 

Junction  of  S  illwater  and  Grand  Bivers 

Junction  of  Willow  Creek  and  Grand  Biver 

Junction  of  Frazier  and  Grand  Bivers 

Upper  moot h  Frszier  CaBoa 

Lower  mouth  Frazier  Ca&on .• 

Hot  Sulphur  Springs 

Junction  of  Beavor  Creek  and  Grand  Biver 

June  ion  of  th«  two  Troublesome  Creeks 

Junction  of  Williams  aud  Grand  Bivers 

Junction  of  Troublesome  aud  Grand  Bivers 

Junction  of  Uluo  and  Grand  Bivers 

Junction  of  Muddy  and  Grand  Bivers 

Junction  of  upper  two  Muddy  Branches 

Junction  of  Ten  Mile  Creek, Blue,  snd  Snake  Bivers  ... 

Commencement  of  Snake  Biver  Valley 

Junction  rf  Bloe  and  Swan  Bivers 

Breckenridce 

Conimencement  of  Upper  Bine  Valler. 

Junction  of  Gores  and  Eaple  Jbtivers. , 

Commencement  of  Eagle  Biver  Valley   , 

Monteznma 

Lincoln,  (Mining  Town) 


Longitade. 


1U5 
lOtf 
106 
106 
106 
1U6 
106 
1U6 
106 
106 
106 
106 
106 
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105 
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10.') 
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10 
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SO 
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11 
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3 
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3 
1 
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11  6 

15  0 

56  13 
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0 
0 
0 
0 
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Latitade. 


SO  15 
53   0 


S3 
15 


16  15 

11  0 

18  10 

S3  15 

83  15 

35  15 


8 
7 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
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o  /   // 

40  21  S3 

40  19  12 

40  9  11 

40  11 

40  18 

40  21 

40  19 

40  i!o 

40  5 

40  7 

39  51 

39  5i  10 

39  4G   9 

30  4.>  IS) 

39  51  lU 

39  :.6   5 

39  i'i      0 

39  32  11 


39  SS 

39  50 

39  53 

39  47 

40  14 
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40 
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40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
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7 
6 
0 
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4 
3 
9 
3 
3 
S 
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40  18 

39  37 

39  36 

39  3i 

39  89 

39  S3 

:»9  37 

39  S5 

39  35 

39  89 
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11 
1 
9 

3 
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Elevation 
in  feet. 


15 

8 

0  i 

10  1 
15  I 
15 

4  I 
15  ' 

0 

4 

0 
11 

0  • 
IS 

5 

0 
15 

0 

0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 
45 


12,513 

IS.  4.1.1 

1 1.  49.J 

11,:>33 

ll.  OU) 

11.906 

9,848 

10.  7I*> 

»,4*irt 

*».  180 

11,413 

*1 1. 200 

*i;i  0l« 

13,398 

*tf.  400 

li,  Je« 

•ij,  aoo 

*ll.800 

13.648 

*|j;,047 

IS,  "TOO 

18,778 

11.968 

8.1:3 

8.  123 

*8,  (16O 

*H  0:10 

*8,  <»00 

8.463 

8,088 

7,  71.1 

♦7.470 

*'*7.*4.^ 

*7,380 

7.  IHO 

7,100 


I 


♦8,800 

•iO.  800 

*t»,2C0 

9, 492 

•10,  WO 

*7,«J0 

9.100 


*Approiimate. 
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parts  of  the  hills,  caasing  mostly  flat  tops  on  battes  and  very  even 
crests  on  ridges  and  terraces. 

Tbirtynine  Mile  Mountain,  ^<  so  called  in  early  time  from  its  distance 
from  Canon  Gity'^  is  the  largest  and  most  compact  mountain  mass  in  that 
vicinity.  It  stands  only  5^  miles  north  of  parallel  38^  45',  and  shows  a 
pretty  even  crest,  extending  about  4  miles  east  and  west.  The  top  of 
this  mountain  is  about  2,400  feet  average  height  above  that  point  of  the 
Platte  Eiver  where  it  leaves  the  South  Park  to  enter  the  Upper  Gafioo. 

The  southern  slopes  fall  off  steep  right  below  its  top  part,  but  assame 
gentler  contours  when  in  their  middle  portion,  and  become  particularly 
moderate  in  their  descent  when  approaching  tbose  basin-shaped  valleys 
where  the  headwaters  of  Main  Oil  Greek  and  Gnrrant  Greek  assemble. 
The  country  west  of  Thirty-nine  Mile  Mountain  is  covered  with  a  clus- 
ter of  peaks  and  hills  of  volcanic  material,  which  slope  off  suddenly  aod 
terminate  into  a  series  of  low  ridges  and  terraces  near  the  Platte  Kiver. 
Five  miles  south  of  the  latter  group  of  hills  lies  Black  Mountain,  a  promi- 
nent peak,  11,626  feet  high,  from  which  a  spur  goes  westward,  assuming 
the  shape  of  a  low  ridge,  which  forms  the  southern  border  of  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  South  Park,  gradually  lowering  and  finally  disap^ 
pearing  into  the  level  of  the  park  area. 

THE  PIKE'S  PEAK  GBOUP^BANGE  OF  FIBST  OBDEB. 

The  exact  location  of  the  highest  point  of  this  group  is  longitude 
105O  2'  26'%  and  latitude  3So  50'  Ti".  We  deem  it  somewhat  necessary 
to  begin  with  locating  the  center  of  this  interesting  mountain  group 
for  facilitating  a  more  rapid  comprehension  of  its  whereabouts,  which 
is  the  more  necessary  as  this  wonderful  mountain  cluster  lies  detaehed 
by  many  miles  from  the  rest  of  the  great  and  main  mountain  upheavals, 
which  would  otherwise  in  describing  it  offer  some  connecting  link. 

Pike's  Peak,  as  the  culminating  point  of  that  great  massive  granite 
cluster,  stands  like  a  huge  watch-tower  fronting  the  plains,  the  margin 
of  which  lies  only  10  iniles  east  of  the  peak. 

The  foot-hills  that  border  the  plains,  starting  from  a  point  some  10 
miles  east  of  Pike's  Peak,  sweep  northward,  with  a  slight  bend  to  the 
west,  and  swing  around  again  to  the  east  when  116  miles  north  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  we  start  from  Pike's  Peak  and  travel  northward  on  its 
geographical  meridian,  we  will  travel  during  a  distance  of  40  miles  for  the 
greatest  part  on  the  crest  of  the  Front  Eange  and  for  the  rest  amoofc 
spurs  in  the  foot-hills.  After  that  the  margins  of  the  foot-hills  recede 
gradually  to  the  west,  and  after  another  40  miles  of  straight  northward 
course,  the  foot-hills  will  be  13  miles  to  the  west  of  us ;  and  if  we  agaiu 
])roceed  on  for  36  miles  in  the  same  course  to  parallel  40^  30^,  or  the 
northern  end  of  our  district,  the  foot-hills  have  approached  east  agaio, 
and  are  only  4  miles  to  the  west  of  us. 

The  approximate  area  of  this  formidable  mountain  mass  of  Pike's  Peak 
proper,  with  its  immediate  spurs  sweeping  down  from  its  very  center, 
amounts  to  72  square  miles.  This  excludes  00  square  miles,  the  remaia- 
der  of  that  portion  of  mountains  to  which  Cheyenne  Mountains  and 
Monta  Bosa  form  culminating  points,  and  by  being  attached  to  Pike-d 
Peak  by  means  of  a  saddle,  help  to  complete  that  great  mountain  dua- 
ter  so  well  known  at  home  and  abroad,  and  so  impressive  and  com- 
manding when  seen  from  the  plains. 

The  summit  of  Pike's  Peak  presents  a  somewhat  flattish  top,  gently 
sloping  toward  south  and  west.    Steep  and  rugged  granite  canons,  how* 
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ever,  begin  1  mile  south  of  the  summit  and  stretch  oat  5  to  6  miles  in 
direction  of  Beaver  Creek. 

Immediately  north  and  east  of  the  highest  point  the  slopes  are  pre- 
cipitoQS,  and  high  rocky  spurs  and  steep  rugged  canons,  running  in  the 
direction  of  Fountain  qui  Bouille,  bisecting  the  slopes  and  the  base  of 
that  mountain  in  that  direction. 

Some  of  the  ruggedest  features  exist  along  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
ronnidg  for  several  miles  northwest.  Sh^rp  needle-like  peaks  and  ser- 
rated crest  of  spurs  are  confusing  to  the  eye  of  even  the  experienced 
observer. 

West  of  the  highest  nipple,  the  gently  dipping  plateau  has  main- 
tained itself  for  2  to  2^  miles,  but  suddenly  descends  also  in  wall-like 
precipices  toward  the  headwaters  of  West  Pike's  Greek,  to  connect  with 
a  still  rugged  but  much  lower  and  somewhat  flatter  granite  district  to 
the  west. 

The  country  at  the  base  of  Pike's  Peak,  to  the  southwest,  is  in  itself  a 
high  granitic  mountain  district,  ^' with  Bbyolite  Peak  and  Mount  Pisgah 
as  culminating  i^oints,"  which  appears  only  insignificant  alongside  the 
imposing  Pik^s  group,  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Weird  and  dusky  looking  are  the  reddish  granite  cafions  that  run 
like  giant  fissures  into  the  main  caiion  of  West  Pike's,  as  well  as  into 
Pisgah  Creeks. 

The  Monte  Kosa  group  lies  southeast  of  Pike's  Peak,  with  Monte  Bosa 
Peak  as  its  culminating  point,  being  8  miles  distant  from  the  latter. 

The  Cheyenne  Mountains  lie  from  4  to  5  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Bosa 
group  and  are  Front  mountains,. falling  off  suddenly  toward  the  plain. 

Cheyenne  Creek,  with  numerous  branches,  everyone  of  which  flows 
in  a  eaiion,  divides  the  two  groups.  Directly  4  miles  eafit  of  the  summit 
of  Pike's  Peak  and  across  the  deep  depression  in  which  the  headwaters 
of  Buxton's  Creek  assemble,  stands  Cameron's  Cone  with  a  pyramidal 
oapping.  It  rests  on  a  huge,  rugged,  granite  ridge  which  swings  around 
to  the  southeast,  and  between  it  and  spurs  from  the  Monte  Bosa  Moun- 
tains flows  Bear  Creek  in  a  narrow  defile,  along  which  the  signal  trail 
leads  to  the  top  of  Pike's  Peak. 

Between  the  crest  of  Cameron's  Bidge  and  Bear  Creek  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  Fountain  qui  Bouille  in  another  direction,  the  space  is  broken 
op  with  rugged  subridges  and  bold-looking  spurs  descending  toward 
and  falling  off  into  a  rolling  terraced  country  down  to  the  vicinity  of 
Manitou  Springs  and  the  margins  of  the  Fountain  qui  Bouille. 

Down  at  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak  and  along  its  northern  base  flows 
Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  rising  among  the  northwestern  spurs  of  the  Pike's 
group  and  Catamount  Hill,  from  which  vicinity  it  rushes  in  rapid  de- 
scent down  the  valley  toward  Manitou  and  Colorado  Springs  to  join  the 
Monument  Creek,  a  tributarv  to  the  Arkansas  Biver. 

'       FRONT  BANGE— BANGB  OF  FTBST  OBBEB. 

.  The  mountain-slopes  which  rise  from  Fountain  qui  Bouille,  north- 
ward, form  the  southern  flan'k  of  the  Front  Bange,  which  reaches  the 
maximum  height  of  its  southern  portion  just  across  Fountain  qui 
Bouille  and  about  8  miles  north  from  Pik^s  Peak.  This  range  lies 
nearly  for  its  whole  length  along  the  line  of  meridian  ]05o,  and  only 
after  reaching  parallel  39^  departs  somewhat  to  the  west  of  this  line. 
It  descends  gradually  toward  north,  in  a  low  line  of  parallel  ridges  near 
the  Platte  Biver  Caiion  at  the  foot-hills.    This  portion  has  an  entire 
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length  of  45  miles  and  its  principal  terminns  is  ^bont  a  point  at  meri- 
dian 1050  6'  and  parallel  39o  30^ 

Among  tbe  characteristics  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Front 
Kange,  from  Pike's  Peak  to  the  Platte  Biver  Oaiion,  we  have  to  poiot 
out  principally  its  level  top,  rising  or  falling  within  some  20  miles 
hardly  from  400  to  500  feet^  and  boasting  of  very  few  prominent  points 
which  rise  to  the  dignity  of  peaks. 

With  exception  of  Platte  Peak,  <^ described  in  the  notes  pertaining  to 
the  vicinity  of  Platte  Gaiion  and  Manitou  Greek,  and  which  holds  a 
central  position  on  the  range,"  all  others,  though  few  in  numbers,  rest 
immediately  on  the  front  slopes.  Though  the  range  may  in  its  general 
character  be  level  planed,  and  in  consequence  broad  and  bulky,  we 
must  not  infer  that  it  is  molded  with  equal  plainness  in  regard  of 
details;  on  the  contrary.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  compare  it  with  any  other, 
for,  considering  its  very  moderate  height,  a  range  more  rugged  or 
one  more  difficult  to  explore  cannot  be  found.  The  main  cause  of  thin 
is  that  tbe  range  is  uniformly  topped,  from  its  crest,  lying  as  stated 
before,  to  5  to  6  miles  east  of  the  crest,  and  where  the  tail  end  of  the 
spurs  '' falling  off  very  suddenly  toward  the  plains"  are  nearly  as  faigtt 
as  the  main  broad  crest  itself.  For  instance :  the  highest  point  on  this 
portion  of  the  Front  Range  lies  at  its  extreme  southern  end,  and  gives 
about  9,600  feet  in  height,  while  Blodget's  Peak,  situated  on  one  of  the 
extended  spurs  5  miles  to  the  east,  gives  a  height  of  9,340  feet,  and  a 
like  relation  exists  all  along  the  crest  and  the  front  spurs.  The  crest  is 
very  difficult  to  discern  and  we  are  only  able  to  do  so  by  exploring  it 

The  drainage  consists  in  numerous  deeply  eroded  canons  lying  all 
parallel  to  each  other,  and,  starting  from  its  main  crest,  flow,  ^^at  least 
those  on  the  southern  part  of  the  range,"  in  most  cases  eastward  or 
nearly  so,  to  join  the  larger  drainage  channel  of  Monument  Greek. 
Numerous  deep  and  rugged  canons,  resembling  immense  gorges  at  the 
approaches  of  the  plains,  are  tbe  consequence  of  it,  and  so  flow  all  tbe 
side  branches  in  lesser  caOons  which,  if  we  take  them  in  their  totality, 
have  chopped  the  eastern  slopes  of  that  portion  of  the  Park  Range  en^ 
tirely  into  a  series  of  canons^  separated  by  the  remnants  of  a  once  broad 
plateau. 

Twenty-six  miles  sodth  of  the  Platte  Gafion,  the  Front  Eange  sends 
forth  toward  the  east  that  flat  and  very  broad  summit  *^  known  as  the 
Arkansas  Divide."  From  this  very  low  divide,  which  strangers  to  the 
country  would  hardly  notice,  the  water  flows  in  numerous  creeks  north- 
ward  into  the  Platte,  and  southward  into  the  Arkansas  River. 

The  summit  of  the  Divide,  nearest  to  the  Front  Mountain,  over  which 
the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Railroad  as  well  as  the  wiagon-road  passes, 
is  only  of  7,208  feet  elevation.  Near  that  summit  the  Front  Mountain 
slopes  are  naturally  not  by  far  so  high  as  farther  to  the  south. 

Not  quite  so  badly  eroded  is  the  western  slope  of  this  portion  of  tbe 
Front  Range,  though  the  streams  come  down  in  narrow  gulches  into  the 
Manitou  Valley  with  occasional  rugged  spots  in  them ;  but  the  general 
features  on  the  western  slope  show  more  moderation  as  far  as  rugged 
i'orms  are  concerned. 

The  average  height  of  this  portion  of  the  Front  Range  is  about  9,200 
feet.  Its  width  across  from  the  base  near  the  foot-hills  or  eastern  slope 
to  the  one  on  the  west  side  is  about  9  to  10  miles. 

The  nature  of  the  ground  on  the  top  makes  its  exploration  difficulty 
for  notwithstanding  its  general  uniform  top,  the  numerous  small  groaps 
of  exposed  rocks,  very  fitly  to  be  compared  with  roosters'  crests, 
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together  with  deose  growth  of  pine  timber,  offer  great  obstacles  to  its 
explorations. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Front  Range,  viz,  north  of  tbe  Sammit  or 
Arkansas  Divide,  tbe  creeks  descending  from  the  range  do  not  flow  in 
a  rectangalar  manner  to  their  main  drainage-vbaDnel,  Plam  Creek ;  but 
they  come, "  nulike  the  creeks  on  the  sonthem  part  beyond  the  Arkansas 
Divide,"  obliquely,  or  flow  in  a  northeast  coarse,  which  necessarily 
gives  to  the  spnrs  a  northeast  trend.  The  gnlches  and  cauons  iii  which 
this  latter  drainage  emerges  out  of  the  mou  otains  are  rough,  and  some- 
times even  extremely  bo,  yet  altogether  do  not  compare  in  that  respect 
with  those  entering  Monument  Creek  on  the  south  side  of  tbe  Arkansas 
Divide. 

SYANS   BinOE—BANGE  OF  SECOND  OBDEB. 

On  the  crest  of  the  moantaius,  the  distance  from  Argentine  Pass  to 
Mount  Evans ia  10  miles;  within  that  distance  there  are  six  peaks  of 
formidable  height,  varying  from  13,C00  to  14,200  feet  elevation.  Still 
futber  to  the  east  of  Mount  Evans  the  ridge  lessens  considerably  in 
elevation.  Two  miles  to  tbe  southeast  from  the  main  peak  there  is 
another  point,  named  Rosalie,  with  an  altitude  of  14,000  feet,  but  from 
here  the  ridge  declines  antil,  17  miles  to  the  eastward,  it  has  descended 
to  about  10,000  feet. 
From  these  mountains  nnmeroas  spnrs  extend  in  the  direction  of  the 

.  Korth  Fork  of  South  Platte  Biver,  and  some  of  tliem  coming  directly 
south  from  the  Evans  group  retain  for  some  miles  a  character  equally 
imposing  with  the  main  range.  '  The  drainage  in  that  part  is  very  oom- 

i    plicated,  flowing  in  deep  and  dnsky-looking  defiles. 

Originating  on  the  sonthern  slopes  of  tbe  Evans  Mountains  are  two 

,  creeks,  Elk  and  Deer  Creek,  tbe  first  having  two  main  branches.  Tbe 
valleys  of  both  these  streams  are  not  in  every  part  pressed  by  the 

;  Bonutainsinto  narrow  canons  "  except  while  in  the  high  mountains," 
bat  they  contain  many  open  spots  with  good  pasturage.  Between  the 
tirobrancheaof  Elk  Creek,  and  again  between  tbe  latter  and  DeerCreek, 
there  are  spurs  with  a  mean  height  of  10,000  feet,  and  a  relative  height 
of  1,600  feet  above  the  streams. 

The  southern  slope  of  the  Evans  group  is  by  far  tbe  most  rugged  one. 
For  several  miles  we  see  hardly  anything  else  bat  steep  granite  walls, 
peaks,  and  rapidly  descending  timberless  slopes,  characteristic  only  of 
a  wild  monntain  country  of  the  first  order. 
27  a  H 
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ApproxitMia  ffeoffraphieal  posUUms  and  €lecaHan$  in  the  South  Park  DUiriei  and  ai3SMa§ 

regions. 


"Stmm  of  loo«ted  points. 


Pllce'fl  Peak,  Front  BMige 

Mount  Bono,  Front  Range 

Cheyenne  Mountain,  Front  Range. 

Cameron'e  Cone,  Front  Range 

RhyoHte  Peak,  Front  Range 

Mount  Piwab,  Front  Range 

Blodget's  Peak,  Front  Range 

Btormy  Peak,  Front  Range 

Platte  Mountain,  Front  Range  .... 


Thunder  Butte,  viont  Range. 

Scraggy  Butte,  Front  Range «. 

Western  Kanoaha  Twin  Cone,  Kanosha  Range 

Eastern  Kanosha  Twin  Cone,  Kanoaha  Range 

Lost  Park  Mountain,  Kanosha  Range 

Freeman's  Peak,  Kanosha  Range 

Ylrginia  Mountain,  Kanosha  Range , 

Upper  Tarryall  Peak,  Tanyall  Range 

Lower  Tarryall  Peak.  Tarryall  Range , 

Bison  Peak.  Tarryall  Ranee 

Famam's  Peak,  PumaHiUs 

PaHS  Mountain,  Puma  Hills , 

Signal  Butte,  head  of  West  Creek , 

Topaz  Butte,  near  Florissant 

Ptarmigan  Peak,  Park  Range 

Buffalo  Peak,  Park  Range 

Marmot  Peak,  Park  Range 

Bbeep  Moun  tain.  Park  Range 

Thirty-nine  Mile  Mountain,  head  of  Oil  Creek 

Chalcedony  Butte ^ 

Cub  Mountain,  Evana  Ridge 

Platte  Pulpit,  Front  Range 


Longitndo. 
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FairPlay,  SonthPark 

Alma.  South  Park 

Hamilton,  South  Park 

Salt-works,  South  Park 

Hartsell's  postK)fiice,  South  Park 

Florissant  post-office.  South  Park 

Colorado  Springs,  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  depot . . . . 

Colorado  CitfT: V. 

Manitou  Springs 

Monument  City 

Sedalia 


Kanosha  Pass 

Weston's  Pass,  Park  Range 

Trout  Creek  Pass , 

Pass  near  Thirty-nine  Mile  Mountain  . ... 

ate  or  South  Park  Pass 

Rook  Creek  Pass 

Webster's  Pass,  near  Virginia  Mountain , 
Summit,  Arkansas  Divide , 
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BIVSB  JUNCTIONS. 


Mouth  of  Platte  Cafion 

South  Fork  of  Platte  and  North  Fork  of  Platte 

Manitou  Croek  and  South  Platte  River 

Wigwam  Creek  and  Sooth  Platte  River 

Lost  Park  Creek  and  South  Platte  River 

Tarryall  and  South  Platte  River 

Twin  Creek  and  South  Platte  River 

Rock  Creek  and  Tarryall  Creeks 

Head  of  Upper  PUtte  Ca&on,  exit  of  South  Park  . . . . 

Jefferson  and  Tarryall  Creeks 

Main  or  Middle  Platte  Fork  with  Little  Platte  River. 

High  Creek  and  Little  Platte  River 

Fountain  qui  Bonllle  with  Monument  Creek 

Bast  and  west  Plum  Crooks 

BaHUo  and  Korth  Fork  of  Platte  River 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


SODTH    PARK    DRAINAGE— MAIN  OR    MIDDLE    FORK   OP 

THE  SOUTH  PLATTE  RIVER. 

The  soarce  of  the  Middle  or  Main  Fork  of  the  Soath  Platte  River  has 
its  origiQ  iu  a  large  amphitheater,  directly  below  the  northern  slope  of 
Meant  Linoolo. 

Between  the  latter  mountain  and  a  hnge  spar  to  the  north,  lies  a 
formidable  mountain  amphitheater,  where,  from  snow-banks  and  little 
lakes*  the  first  waters  are  gathered,  which  flow  for  3  miles  eastward  to  a 
point  where  the  Breckenridge  and  Fair  Play  road  descends  from  Hoosier 
Pass  into  the  Upper  Platte  River  Valley. 

Tbe  Borroundings  here  give  to  the  Main  or  Middle  Fork  the  character 
of  an  open  valley,  which  prevails  for  5  miles  in  a  southern  course. 

In  this  valley  are  the  mining  towns  Dudley  and  Alma.  Immediately 
below  Alma,  Buckskin  Creek,  which  heads  between  the  spurs  and  slopes 
of  Mount  Buckskin  and  Mount  Bross,  joins  the  Platte.  Only  one  mile 
south  of  this  point  Musquito  Greek  comes  in,  and  one  and  a  half  miles 
Btill  southward  Sacramento  Greek  joins  as  a  tributary.  Both  of  the 
latter  streams  rise  in  the  Park  Range  from  G  to  7  miles  to  the  westward. 

From  Alma  the  stream  turns  in  an  angle  of  40^  to  the  southeast,  and 
flows  in  a  broad  and  grassy  valley.  Six  miles  southeast  of  Alma  the 
Main  or  Middle  Fork  of  the  Platte  River  passes  the  well-known  mining 
town  of  Fair  Play,  which  is  situa^^ed  at  the  foot  of  the  Upper  Platte 
River  Valley.  Only  a  few  miles  below  Fair  Play,  two  small  creeks, 
Beaver  and  Grooked  Greeks,  come  from  the  southern  slope  of  Silverheels 
Mountain.  Beayer  Greek  heads  on  the  west  side  of  tbe  latter  mountain 
and  flows  for  several  miles  parallel  with  the  Upper  Platte  River,  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  mountain  spur  from  Silverheels  Mountain,  until  it 
reaches  the  Platte  River. 

Immediately  below  Fair  Play  the  characteristics  of  a  valley  cease,  the 
country  opens  to  the  south  into  an  undulating  country,  while  iu  an 
eastern  direction  the  South  Park  Basin  is  invested  with  trachy  tic  ridges, 
which  originate,  or  at  least  assume  their  hilly  character,  at  the  base  of 
Silverheels  Mountain,  and  continue  in  several  parallel  ridges  through 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  South  Park. 

The  Platte  River  presses  close  to  the  western  flank  of  the  most  west- 
era  one  of  these  ridges,  and  continues  so  until  12  miles  below  Fair  Play, . 
where  Trout  Greek  comes  between  two  volcanic  ridges  from  Silverheels 
Honntain,  and  enters  the  Platte  River. 

From  the  confluence  of  Trout  Greek  the  river  still  continues  south- 
east to  a  point  known  as  Hartsell's  ranch,  where  the  Little  Platte 
Biver  enters.  From  this  point  the  knain  stream  bears  hereafter  the  name 
of  South  Platte  River.  Before  continuing  to  describe  the  main  stream, 
we  will  have  to  sketch  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Little  Platte 
Biver  and  its  tribucaries. 

The  main  stream  of  the  Little  Platte  comes  from  near  Weston's  Pass, 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Park  Range.    A  small  lake  near  the  head  of 
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the  pass  may  be  considered  the  priucipal  feeder  of  that  stream  in  its 
iDfancy  as  well  as  highest  altitude.  For  4  miles  the  Little  Platte  rans 
in  a  southeastern  direction  between  two  huge  mountain  spurs.  Within 
that  distance  it  has  its  steepest  descent ;  after  that  it  turns  abruptly 
east  and  flows  for  four  miles  to  a  point  where  several  morainal  ridges, 
descending  from  the  Park  Range,  terminate.  Here  the  Little  Platte  re- 
ceives a  tributary  from  the  south,  namely,  from  the  northern  slopes  of 
Buffalo  Mountain,  and  still  another  one,  arriving  from  a  northern  direc- 
tion, which  drains  the  slopes  and  spurs  of  a  portion  of  the  Park  Range 
lying  between  Sheep  Mountain  and  Weston  Pass.  Down  to  this  point 
its  fall  has  been  2,000  feet  within  10  miles,  or  200  feet  per  mile.  Either 
of  these  tributaries  carries  nearly  as  much  water  as  the  main  stream  of 
the  Little  Platte.  From  the  point  of  junction  of  these  two  streams  with 
the  Little  Platte  it  still  continues  in  an  eastern  direction  for  3^  miles, 
with  a  slight  bending  to  the  southward,  from  where  it  enters  the  open 
country  or  basin  of  the  South  Park.  After  having  entered  the  level 
portion  of  the  Park  district,  it  finally  makes  an  abrupt  bend  to  the 
south,  and  in  a  sluggish  flow  continues  for  4^  miles,  and  when  approach- 
ing to  within  3^  miles  of  the  salt-works  it  turns  gradually  to  thei  eanr, 
receiving  on  its  way,  during  3^  miles,  one  more  creek  carrying  a  mod- 
erate body  of  water  from  the  most  east-em  spur  of  Bntfalo  Mountain. 
This  latter  creek  closes  the  series  of  flowing  streams  in  this  viciuitj. 
All  other  creek-beds  are  perfectly  dry,  and  scarcity  of  water  is  a  predom- 
inant feature  in  th  eimmediate  neighborhood. 

Three  miles  northeast  of  the  salt-works  another  tributary  comes  from 
among  the  wide-spreading  spurs  of  Buffalo  Peak  and  joins  the  Little 
Platte  after  it  has  flowed  for  several  milea  through  salty  plains.  Thirf 
latter  creek  has  a  length  of  12  miles,  and  owing  to  the  many  lateral 
branches  which  combine  with  the  stream  near  its  sources,  its  volume  ot 
water  is  quite  respectable.  The  total  fall  of  this  creek  froin  its  source 
to  the  junction  with  the  Little  Platte  is  about  1,800  feet. 

Two  miles  below  the  intersection  of  the  last  creek,  the  dry  and 
parched  bed  of  Agate  Greek  comes  in,  and  3J  miles  still  further  emt- 
ward  High  Creek  joins  the  Little  Platte. 

Agate  Creek  comes  from  a  southern  direction  and  from  among  the 
northern  spurs  of  Black  Mountain,  which  lies  on  the  southern  limit  of 
the  district  described  in  these  notes ;  its  fall  is  about  800  feet  within  a 
length  of  22  miles.  For  the  most  part  during  the  year  it  contains  oo 
running  water,  for  it  sinks  shortly  after  leaving  its  sources. 

The  district  which  Agate  Creek  drains  is  one  of  the  most  arid  in  the 
whole  South  Park.  Numerous  alkaline  deposits  over  the  whole  of  its 
drained  area  render  the  water  useless — whenever  we  find  such  in  small 
pools. 

Grass  is  also  sparse  in  this  location,  and  forest  vegetation  is  absent. 
From  Aga'e  Creek  the  country  rises  westward  for  6  miles  in  very  grad- 
ual slopes  to  a  low  subridge  running  directly  south  from  Trout  Creek 
Pass.  Close  to  that  subridge  numerous  little  groups  of  hills  and  rem- 
nants of  terraces  invest  the  country  like  barren  islands  in  a  dry  ocean 
basin.  Along  the  slope  of  the  subridge  we  find  here  and  there  good 
pasturage  and  some  springs,  but  the  latter  scarcely  make  their  exit 
trom  the  wooded  portion  of  the  ridge  when  their  existence  also  ceases, 
T  -ffi  ^T>i*"^  ^  ^^^^  miles  down  from  the  junction  of  Agate  Creek  the 

}  •  h  F  '^^^  River  receives  another  tributary,  named  High  Creek, 
TtuI  n  a^  ^^  source  on  some  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Park  Range 
ni  «i  f^  i^^  ^^^  ^^^^P  Mountain.  Its  course  is  for  16  miles  nearly  par- 
aiiei  to  and  only  from  2  to  2J  miles  apart  from  middle  or  main  Platte 
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Biver.  Among  the  minor  streams  of  the  Sonth  Park,  it  mnst  be  counted 
among  the  most  prominent  ones,  for  although  it  flows  for  15  miles  in  a 
dry  and  desert-like  country,  it  still  issues  into  the  Little  Platte  with  h 
considerable  body  of  water. 

High  Creek  is  joined  by  another  stream,  Four  Mile  Creek,  when  still 
about  8  miles  from  its  junction  with  Little  Platte.  The  total  length  of 
High  Creek  is  about  20  miles ;  its  total  fall  is  1,600  feet,  or  80  feet  per 
mile. 

At  the  junction  of  High  Creek  with  Little  Platte  Elver,  several  ter- 
races and  remnants  of  bnttes  crowd  close  to  the  river-bank,  and  3  miles 
below  this  point  the  Little  Platte  forms  its  junction  with  the  previously- 
described  middle  or  main  South  Platte. 

The  total  length  of  main  Little  Platte  is  32  miles  ;  its  mean  fall  per 
mile  is  81  feet,  and  the  total  fall  2,600  feet. 

The  two  united  branches  have  made  now  a  formidable  stream,  which 
for  17  miles  meanders  in  a  southeast  direction  through  the  southern 
portion  of  the  South  Park,  where  the  South  Platte,  entering  its  first 
canon,  takes  suddenly  a  northeast  course,  and  continues  so  for  9  miles, 
inclosed  with  600  feet  high  granite  walls,  until  it  frees  itself  from  its 
rocky  inclosure  to  assnme  a  valley  form  again.  Here  it  receives  the 
waters  of  a  lateral  stream,  Twin  Creek. 

Twin  Creek  originates  by  means  of  numerous  branches  on  that  plat- 
eau north  of  the  Pike's  Peak  group  called  Hayden  Park.  At  a  point 
named  Florissant  or  Castello's  ranche,  the  main  waters  of  Twin  Creek 
unite  with  two  other  screams,  one,  a  nameless  one,  coming  from  the 
south,  and  the  other  Topaz  Creek,  coming  from  the  direction  of  Topaz 
Butte,  or  from  the  north.  Down  to  Florissant  the  three  creeks  flow 
through  an  undulating  plateau  country.  The  depression  through  which 
they  pass  may  be  more  compared  with  soft  descending  dales,  sometimes 
ravines,  and  in  other  places  narrows — not  canons. 

From  Florissant  or  Castello^s  downward,  in  direction  of  the  Platte 
Biver,  the  valley  form  prevails,  and  retains  the  same  character  down 
to  its  junction  with  the  South  Pork  of  Platte  River,  which  lies  about  4 
miles  v^est  of  Castello's  ranch.  About  2j  miles  before  its  issue  into 
the  Platte  Eiver  another  tributary.  Fish  Creek,  which  originates  between 
the  volcanic  buttes  several  miles  to  the  southwest,  comes  to  join  Twin 
Creek. 

Fish  Creek  flows,  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  way  during  its  course  of 
11  miles,  in  a  softly-descending  hilly  country,  with  a  good  many  grassy 
ravines  and  dales.  Its  descent  within  its  course  is  about  1,000  feet  in 
total,  or  about  90  feet  per  mile. 

For  several  miles  down  from  its  junction  with  Twin  Creek,  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Platte  River  bears  the  character  of  a  narrow  valley,  but 
before  it  efi'ects  its  intersection  with  the  Tarryall  Creek,  which  is  8  miles 
from  the  above  place,  the  stream  is  pressed  closer  by  the  hills  from  both 
sides.  During  its  course  down  to  that  point,  there  is  not  any  stream  of 
uote  entering  on  the  east  side,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  creek  which 
brings  the  water  from  the  Puma  Hills  (a  ridge  of  mountains  6  miles  to 
the  west)  from  near  the  Ute  Pass,  a  low  pass,  over  which  the  Colorado 
Springs  and  Fair  Play  road  crosses,  there  is  no  other  one  on  the  west  side 
worthy  of  special  mention.  This  last  creek  comes  into  the  Platte  where 
the  road  crosses  the  Platte  River,  near  a  well-known  place  named  Link's 
ranch. 

There  are  several  springs  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Puma  Hills, 
which  form  the  eastern  barriers  of  the  South  Park,  but  the  arid  nature  of 
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the  country  prohibits  their  contiimation.  They  dry  np  before  reaching 
the  main  channel  of  the  Platte  River. 

From  the  conflaence  of  Sonth  Platte  Foik  and  Tarryall  Greek,  tbu 
river's  coarse  is,  for  a  distance  of  13  miles,  canon  like ;  not  absolotely 
so,  for  in  many  places  it  is  bordered  by  moderately-steep  hills  or  apars. 
Sometimes  the  steep  sIoi)e8  prevail  in  particular  only  on  one  side.  While 
the  general  natnre  along  this  stream  is  canon,  it  oecnrs  in  several  places 
where  that  character  prevails  in  an  absolute  meaning.  One  of  them 
places  is  between  the  intersection  of  the  two  wild  moantain-sta^ams, 
Lost  Park  and  Wigwam  Greeks.  For  12  miles  the  South  Platte  cannot 
be  described  as  running  in  a  canon,  or  else  we  would  have  to  apply  t^iat 
term  to  every  defile,  narrow  or  wide,in  the  whole  Rocky  Moantaiiis. 
In  many  places  that  character  exists  only  in  a  limited  sense,  and,  within 
12  miles,  the  river  enters  but  three  times,  and  only  for  a  short  diatanoe, 
into  such  narrow  places  where  we  have  to  desist  from  following  the 
stream.  1  have  seen  several  attempts  of  ranching  on  the  middle  portion 
of  the  river  ^'  near  Wigwam  Greek,"  but  these  were  abandoned,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  very  rugged  approaches  on  all  sides,  which  make 
wagon-road  communication  with  the  settlements  outside  the  mountains 
very  difficult. 

The  general  course  of  the  South  Platte  River  for  25  miles  down  to  its 
junction  with  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  is  north  26^  east.  Nine 
miles  below  the  entrance  of  Tarryall  Greek,  the  Sonth  Fork  of  the  Platte 
receives  Lost  Park  Greek  as  a  tributary.  Three  miles  below  that  Wig- 
wam Greek  enters,  and  but  three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  it  a  large 
creek,  Manitou  Greek^  which  is  coming  from  the  southeast,  joins. 

MANITOU  OREEE. 

Manitou  Greek,  togetherwith  the  two  branches  of  West  Greek,  drains 
quite  an  extensive  district,  amounting  nearly  to  200  square  miles.  This 
district  comprises  that  area  which  lies  west  of  the  Front  Range,  com- 
mencing  on  the  divide  of  the  Matter,  from  ne^tr  that  pass*  which  lies 
near  the  headwaters  of  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  and  from  there  north  along 
that  divide  to  39^  15^,  or  to  a  point  east  on  a  line  from  where  Manitoa 
Greek  enters  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte  River. 

The  western  line  of  this  drainage-district  would  be  somewhat  irreg* 
nlarly  shaped,  as  it  extends  about  from  a  point  north  of  Topaz  Botte 
(near  Florissant)  in  a  curved  line,  first  in  northeastern  and  then  north* 
western  direction,  and  also  down  to  its  junction  with  the  Platte  River. 
The  southern  limit  lies  on  that  plateau,  8  miles  north  of  Pikers  Peak,  on 
which  the  Golorado  Spring  and  South  Park  road  crosses  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille  into  the  Sonth  Platte  River  Valley. 

The  largest  area  which  Manitou  Greek,  combined  with  West  Creek, 
drains  lies  principally  west  of  the  Front  Range,  and  also  of  its  own 
valley.  It  consists  of  a  high,  gently-rolii!}g  plateau  country,  which 
descends  softly  inclined  toward  nortih  and  into  the  Platte  River  Valley. 

The  sources  of  Manitou  Greek  lie  about  8  miles  directly  north  of 
Pike's  Peak,  and  are  composed  of  many  branches  which  come  partially 
from  the  western  slope  of  the  Front  Range,  but  principally  of  those 
that  come  in  long  and  sometimes  rough  and  narrow  gulches  Irom  that 
softly- descending  plateau  like  area  called  Hayden  Park. 


•  'I 


This  pass  is  also  called  Ute  Pass.  This  name  has  been  used  extensive!:^,  first.,  for 
the  pass  on  the  Williams  Range  leading  from  the  Bine  River  into  Williams  Vali«'.v; 
second,  for  a  pass  leading  over  the  Puma  Hills  inU)  the  South  Park,  and,  third,  fortiio 
one  above  mentioned. 
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'  Manitou  Creek  can  pride  itself  on  a  fine  valley,  which  begins  bat  5 
miles  from  its  headwaters  and  extends  for  12  miles  north,  lying  directly 
along  the  western  base  of  the  Front  Bange.  A  low  spnr,  coming  from 
the  Hayden  Park  Platean,  divides  Manitou  Greek  from  West  Creek- 
Tbe  distance  between  the  East  Branch  of  West  Greek  and  Maui  ton 
Greek  is  often  bat  2  miles.  Both  creeks  join  in  a  cafLon  3  miles  before 
they  enter  combined  the  Platte  River. 

The  western  branch  of  West  Greek  comes  from  about  2  miles  north* 
east  of  Topaz  Butte,  and  strikes  the  East  Fork  in  an  oblique  direction. 
It  also  possesses  pretty  valley  features  in  some  parts,  and  is  well  supplied 
with  water.  Its  length  is  not  far  from  9  miles,  while  the  eastern  branch, 
inelnding  the  distance  below  the  junction  with  the  western  fork,  is 
nearly  17  miles* 

Before  the  united  West  Greek  enters  Manitou  Greek,  it  passes  for  5 
miles  along  the  eastern  base  of  a  commanding-looking  butte,  Thunder 
Butte — quite  a  landmark  in  this  region — which  rises  abruptly  to  a 
height  of  2,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek.  The  height  of  this 
butte  above  sea-level  is  9,430  feet,  and  it  rises  3,000  feet  atove  Platte 
Biver,  estimated  from  near  the  entrance  of  Manitou  Greek.  The  shape 
of  Thunder  Butte  is  elongated,  with  a  northwest  trend,  and  shows  very 
Rteep  and  rugged  spurs  on  the  east  side.  While  its  crest  may  be  neady 
3  miles  long,  the  highest  point  of  it  lies  to  the  south. 

Manitou  Greek*  has  a  length  of  27  miles,  a  total  fall  of  2,000  feet, 
and  an  average  fall  of  118  feet  per  mile.  The  valley  is  named  Manitou 
Park ;  in  its  center  stands  a  fine  hotel,  from  which  a  road  leads  over  the 
Front  Bange  in  the  direction  of  Sadalia,  and  another  one  to  Golorado 
Springs. 

CHABAGTEBISTICS  'OF  THE  SUBBOUNDINGS  OF  WIG-W^AM  OBBEK,  MANI- 
TOU GBEBK,  AKD  SOUTH  FOBK  OF  PLATTE  BIVEB. 

The  surroundings  about  the  junction  of  Wigwam  Greek,  Manitou 
Creek,  and  South  Fork  of  'South  Platte  Biver  are  not  so  devoid  of 
interesting  features  as  to  forbid  allusion  to  them. 

We  have  in  the  preceding*  paragraph,  concerning  the  drainage  of 
Manitou  Greek,  given  already  an  outline  sketch  of  Thunder  Butte,  a 
long-crested,  imposing-looking  butte,  with  a  i)oiDt  rising  some  3,000  feet 
above  Platte  Biver. 

Of  nearly  equal  scenic  interest  is  the  country  to  the  northwest  as 
well  as  to  the  east.  Seven  miles  to  the  northwest  is  the  imposing 
Kanosha  Bange,  with  Freeman's  Peak  as  the  last  high  point  crowning 
it,  and  only  4  miles  opposite  and  across  Webster's  Pass  stands  another 
conspicuous  landmark,  Virginia  Mountain,  with  a  longitudinal  crest  of 
several  miles,  steep  and  rugged,  with  long  spurs  falling  off,  terrace- 
shaped  toward  the  south  and  to  the  margins  of  Wigwam  Greek. 

The  crown  parts  of  Virginia  Mountain  fall  off  suddenly  about  2,000 
feet,  after  which  the  mountain  masses  descend  in  long,  sloping,  broad 
qmrs  toward  the  Platte  Gallon,  and  between  the  spurs  follow  deep 
carved  gulches  and  canons,  which  to  penetrate  and  explore  would 
seem  hazardous  for  the  average  man  and  the  inexperienced.  Seven 
miles  directly  to  the  east  of  the  confluence  of  Platte  Biver  and  Manitou 
Creek   stands  another  interesting  monument  of  mountain  structure, 

*  Manitoa,  I  was  iDforiued,  was  the  name  Brst  given  to  this  creek.  An  English  party 
ttking  possession  of  its  valley,  and  following  largely  the  propagation  of  tront,  named 
ItTiont  Creek.  As  we  have  jnst  about  1,000  Tront  Creeks  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I 
have  allowed  Manitou  to  stand. 
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Platte  Peak,  aDd  vulgarly  called  <^ Devil's  Head"  by  the  mountaineen 
and  inhabitants  of  the  plain. 

Platte  Peak  has  a  center  position  on  that  part  of  the  Front  Eange 
which  rnns  longitudinally  from  north  of  Pike's  Peak,  commencing 
north  of  f^ountain  qni  Bonille  Creek  and  rnnning  to  the  Platte  Canon 
near  the  exit  of  the  river.  The  top  of  Platte  Peak  or  Devil's  Head  con- 
sists of  a  long  pnlpit-shaped  granite  structure  lying  east  and  west 
The  granite  turrets  of  which  it  is  shaped  stand  erect,  and  but  few  can 
be  climbed.  Some  of  the  single  blocks  are  so  odd  in  their  forms  that 
one  of  them,  fronting  the  plains,  resembles  indeed  a  huge  head,  so  dis- 
torted, however,  that  mountaineers  saw  fitness  in  comparing  it  with  an 
imaginary  being  w^ich  has  generally  been  supposed  to  exist  only  in  the 
hottest  of  places.  That  huge  granite  pulpit  of  the  Platte  Mountain 
falls  off  several  hundred  feet  suddenly,  and  the  masses  in  all  directions 
soon  assume  that  flat,  bulky  shape  descending  only  by  degrees  to  where 
the  deepest  drainage-channel  lies.  Flat  as  that  mountain  mass  roaj 
appear,  and  so  gradual  as  its  slopes  may  present  themselves,  the  drain- 
age has  nevertheless  cut  deep  fissures  and  gashes  into  the  granite  in 
some  places  from  the  very  top,  which  widen  as  they  approach  the  vallej 
into  gorges  and  canon. 

SOUTH  FORK  OP  sotiTH  PLATTE  srvEB^Continued. 

There  is  only  one  creek  of  note  coming  into  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Platte  River  about  10  miles  below  the  confluence  of  Wigwam  and  Platte 
Eivers.  This  nameless  creek  comes  directly  first  in  two  branches  from 
the  Platte  Mountain  pulpit,  which  gives  it  a  length  of  8  miles.  It 
strikes  the  Platte  obliquely,  coming  in  from  a  northeast  direction. 

Just  before  that  creek  joins  the  Platte  the  latter  has  passed  on  its 
left  or  west  side  another  butte,  a  fantastic  scraggy-shaped  granite 
structure,  with  exceedingly  steep  faces  toward  the  river.  This  bntte, 
nearly  2  miles  long,  has  by  mountaineecs  and  settlers  been  named 
Scraggy  Butte,  from  its  sharp  serrated  crest,  whereon  the  straight  rodcs 
stand  like  upturned  icicles.  From  this  butte  the  river  becomes  wedged 
in  considerably  between  steep  sloping  mountains,  and  two  miles  below 
it  the  South  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  is  joined  by  the  North  Fork*  of 
the  South  Platte  Biver,  which  coming  from  the  west  has  its  sources  in 
those  high  mountain  portions  lying  on  the  main  Colorado  Range  near 
Whale  Peak,  and  in  fact  from  all  the  mountain-slopes,  from  Kanosha 
Pass  around  to  Evans  Peak,  and  still  many  miles  to  the  east  of  it. 

The  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  is  the  last  conspicuous  tribntary 
which  the  main  South  Platte  receives  while  in  the  mountains.  It  is 
from  this  confluence  to  the  Foot  Hills  but  a  short  distance  in  a  straight 
line.  The  river  within  that  space  makes  two  more  large  bends,  larger 
and  more  definite  bends,  than  it  made  elsewhere  within  so  short  a  dis- 
tance. But  its  winding  course  is  justified,  for  huge  granite  spurs  hem 
its  way  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  plains,  but  its  success  is,  in  spite 
of  obstacles^  finally  complete :  men  cannot  follow  its  margins,  but  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Platte  itself  enters  triumphantly  the  plains  to  greet 
a  splendid  valley. 

TABRTALL  GREEK. 

Tarryall  Creek  is  the  largest  tribntary  of  the  South  Platte  Biver  as 
long  as  the  latter  is  in  the  South  Park  region.    The  main  stream  has 

*Thi8  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  River  must  not  be  coafoanded  with  the  Big  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte  River,  coming  out  of  the  North  Park  and  Joining  the  Sonth  Fork  of 
the  Platte  at  North  Platte  in  the  plains. 
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its  sources  immediately  below  and  south  of  Hamilton  Pass,  and  is 
strengthened  by  namerons  little  streams  coming  down  the  eastern  slopes 
of  the  Silverheels  groap,  and  also  from  that  one  lying  opposite  the 
soathern  extension  from  Hamilton  Mountain. 

At  the  foot  of  Silverheel  Mountain  Tarryall  Greek  is  considerably 
broken  by  placer  and  hydraulic  mining,  by  which  the  creek-bed  is  for 
long  stretches  completely  destroyed  and  its  water  turned  into  practical 
use.  A  small  mining  village,  Hamilton,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  that 
mountain  amphitheater,  in  which  the  Tarryall  originates,  and  throngh 
which  the  road  winds,  going  over  the  Hamilton  Pass  into  the  Blue 
Biver  Valley. 

Passing  the  latter  village,  it  flows  for  11  miles  in  what  constitutes  the 
flattest  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  South  Park.  The  creek  has  made 
here  for  its  channel  a  furrow  of  25  feet  deep  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of 
the  park.  Eleven  miles  below  Hamilton  it  receives  Je£ferson  Greek, 
united  with  Michigan  Greek,  as  a  tributary,  with  an  amount  of  water 
equal  to  the  main  Tarryall  Greek.  These  two  creeks  have  their  main 
sources  near  Mount  Guyot,  and  east  among  the  slopes  and  spurs  on  the 
main  range  facing  the  South  Park.  They  flow  tor  18  miles,  partially  in 
mountains  and  for  the  greater  part  in  an  open  park  area,  before  they 
unite  with  the  Tarryall  Greek ;  and  we  may  add  that,  after  they  have 
.  left  the  mountainous  portion  of  country,  they  flow  for  at  least  8  to  9 
miles  in  the  best  pastured  part  in  the  park,  crossing  the  main  Denver 
and  Fair  Play  road  2  miles  north  of  their.junction. 

Where  Jefferson  Greek  enters  Tarryall  Greek  the  latter  has  just  passed 
through  a  cafion  several  miles  long,  which  has  been  caused  by  the  stream 
breaking  through  a  broad  terrace  of  volcanic  overflows,  which  immedi- 
ately, a  little  over  a  mile  of  this  point,  rises  into  a  regular  cluster  of ' 
hills  about  800  feet  above  Tarryall  Greek,  which  continue  as  a  low 
ridge  in  the  direction  of  the  southeast  corner  of  the  South  Park. 

Only  a  few  miles  below  the  junction  of  Jefferson  Greek  with  the  Tar- 
ryall, Bock  Greek  joins,  coming  from  the  mountains  to  the  northeast ; 
ia  particular  where  Tarryall  and  Kanosha  Ranges  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  saddle.  Some  of  the  tributaries  of  Kock  Greek  drain  the 
most  northwestern  slopes  of  the  Kanosha  Mountains.  The  whole  length 
of  Bock  Greek  not  being  over  8  miles,  the  abundance  of  water  it  con- 
tains is  therefore  astonishing.  Other  valuable  attributes  consist  in  the 
splendid  pasturage  along  its  margins  and  those  of  its  many  little  tribu- 
taries. 

The  subsequent  portion  of  Tarryall  Greek  is  more  or  less  an  open  val- 
ley, which  continues  for  about  7  miles,  when  it  enters  between  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  Puma  Hills  and  the  Tarryall  Bange  into  a  narrow 
valley.  Numerous  ranches  along  the  creek  give  evidence  of  its  good 
farming  qualities,  such  as  we  possess,  at  least,  here  in  this  country  of 
eon  siderable  altitude. 

To  the  west  of  Tarryall  Greek,  while  in  this  open  valley,  the  cluster  of 
volcanic  hills  referred  to  above  front  the  stream  with  abrupt,  steep 
faces,  and  bear  here  somewhat  a  dignified  appearance,  while  their  west- 
ern slopes  show  a  very  gradual  descent  and  exhibit  hardly  any  expo- 
sures. To  the  east  of  this  open  valley  part  the  long-stretched,  timberless 
slopes  of  flat  spurs  come  down  from  the  Tarryall  Bange  and  border  the 
stream  occasionally  with  low  bluffs.  Only  little  water  comes  down  from 
the  Tarryall  Mountains  in  this  section.  The  streams  are  lost  in  gravel 
»Dd  sand  before  reaching  the  Tarryall  l)ottom,  while  from  the  trachyte 
hills  on  the  west  side  there  is  hardly  any  additional  water  furnished  to 
that  stream,  for,  except  two  or  three  running  streams,  the  molds  and. 
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drainage  depressions  In  the  hills  show  even  no  evidence  of  water-flow 
daring  any  part  of  the  season,  as  I  have  found  no  farrow  or  drainage* 
bed  where  water  had  once  flowed,  only  moist,  grassy  places,  with  some 
pools  of  accamalated  water,  here  and  there. 

When  TarryuU  Greek  arrives  at  the  point  7  miles  below  the  janotion  of 
Eock  and  Tarryall  Greeks,  it  is  closely  pressed  by  moantains  on  both 
sides  for  a  distance  of  about  7  miles,  bat  not  so  mach  that  the  road  lead- 
ing along  this  creek  woald  be  obliged  to  leave  the  valley  and  follow 
along  the  mountain  spars.  We  find  no  ranches  within  4  miles  of  this 
canon  valley ;  bat  after  that  it  opens,  and  remains  so  for  2  miles,  so  as 
to  give  room  for  the  location  of  several  ranches.  Near  the  end  of 
the  2  miles  the  moantains  recede  on  the  west  side  to  a  distance  of  8 
miles,  thus  making  the  country  more  generally  open,  but  not  levd, 
for  nuroeroas  small  hills  of  granite,  several  hundred  feet  high,  crowd 
near  the  creek  and  give  it  a  cafion-like  margin,  while  on  the  east  the 
creek  is  bordered  by  the  very  bases  of  huge  granite  slopes  from  the 
Tarryall  Range. 

The  Tarryall  has,  all  the  distance  from  Bock  Greek,  about  22  miles,  a 
southeast  course,  after  which  it  suddenly  turns  to  the  east.  After 
meandering  for  4  miles  in  a  rugged  cafion,  it  enters  the  South  Platte 
Biver.  The  whole  length  of  Tarryall  Greek,  from  its  source  near  Ham- 
ilton Pass,  is  48  miles,  with  a  total  fall  of  4,200  feet,  and  an  avenige. 
fall  of  137  feet  per  mile.  The  scenery  along  the  more  sonthem  part  of 
the  Tarryall  Range  is  truly  grand  and  gorgeous.  Huge  reddish  granite 
masses,  and  in  the  most  ragged  shape,  are  here  visible,  rising  abruptly 
to  a  mean  height  of  2,200  feet  above  the  valley,  so  as  to  baffle  in  most 
places  any  human  attempt  to  scale  them.  Only  in  the  center  of  the 
valley  have  we  been  able  to  find  a  place  where,  with  some  effort,  we 
were  able  to  make  the  ascent  with  animals. 

LOST  PARK. 

Between  Tarryall  Bange  on  the  west  and  Kanosha  Bange  on  the  north 
and  northeast,  there  lies  another  high  mountain  valley,  apparently  char^ 
acteristic  only  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  This  valley,  separated 
from  Greig  Greek  only  by  the  width  of  the  Eanostaa  Bange,  lies  bol 
fonr  miles  south  of,  and  but  2,00o  feet  lower  than,  Greig's  high  mountain 
valley.  Its  mean  elevation  above  sea-level  is  9,200  feet.  Inclosed  on 
all  sides  by  high  and  fugged  mountains,  and  having  as  yet  only  tiro 
very  steep,  rocky,  and  imperfect  approaches,  namely,  Bock  Greek  and 
Wigwam  Greek  trails,  hunters  and  prospectors  have  named  that 
mountain  valley  ^*  Lost  Park,"  perhaps  from  its  seclusion.  To  the  for* 
midable  creek  that  meanders  through  that  valley,  the  name  of  "  Lost 
Park  Greek ''  ha«  been  attached  for  want  of  a  better  one.  Where  Tarryall 
and  Kanosha  »re  linked  together  by  means  of  a  low  saddle,  the  Lost  Park 
(main)  Greek  takes  its  rise.  Only  half  a  mile  farther  to  the  north  another 
creek,  Indian  Greek,  originates,  draining  the  western  slopes  of  Ka- 
nosha Bange.  Only  three-fourths  of  a  mile  apart  from  each  other,  and 
separated  only  by  a  low  ridge,  the  two  creeks  flow,  with  a  moderate  de- 
scent, along  side  by  side  to  unite  5  miles  below,  where  the  full  character- 
isticQ  of  a  valley  or  park  manifest  themselves.  Indications  of  a  valley 
character  exist,  however,  already  on  the  main  stream  nearly  all  the  way 
up  to  Bock  Greek  saddle.  This  creek  receives  also  some  lateral  streams 
from  the  gently-sloping  willow-flats  on  the  northeast  slope  of  Up(>er 
Tarryall  Range.  Before  the  two  streams  which  have  their  sources  near 
and  about  Rock  Greek  saddle  unite,  the  western  creek  or  main  stream 
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ieives  a  lar^e  body  of  ^wnter  fpom  a  creek  coming  from  tbe  west  of 
ition  39,  or  Bifnon  Peak.  Tbe  borders  of  this  stream  tiave,  lor  about 
to  3  miles,  the  resemblance  of  a  park  by  itself.  It  is  in  some  places 
irly  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width,  in  the  lower  part  at  least,  and  is 
ersected  on  its  way  to  the  (main)  Lost  Park  by  several  mountain 
teams,  bringing  abundance  of  waterfrom  wide-spread  willow -flats  from 
NHig  the  northern  portions  of  Tarryall  Bange.  On  this  stream  as 
U  as  on  the  above-mentioned-  willow-fiats  bison  still  roam,  and 
lians  come  here  every  year  to  hunt  them.  From  the  junction  of  this 
iBBm  with  Lost  Park  Greek,  and  3  miles  down  the  stream,  the  resem- 
lace  of  a  well-develoi)ed  valley  (or  park)  is  hardly  questionable.  With 
kroely  200  feet  fall  within  a  distance  of  3  miles,  its  general  surface 
pears  flat.  Along  the  creek,  the  mountain-spurs  are  much  flattened, 
i,  in  consequence,  a  very  soft  rise  exists  immediately  in  rear  of  both 
tr-banks.  Here  and  there  gravel  benches  make  their  appearance, 
e  valley  is  from  one-third  to  one-half  mile  broad,  with  abundance  of 
fh,  wild  grass  near  the  creek,  and  excellent  bunch-grass  on  the  sides. 
e  creek  has  cut  a  10  to  12  feet  deep  channel.  Numerous  little  mount- 
i  rivulets,  with  no  wellde-fined  beds,  have  produced  many  wet  and 
ry  places  near  the  margin  of  the  creek. 

m  estimate  from  the  huge  mountain  masses  that  surround  this  park, 
I  the  considerable  deposits  of  snow  therein  during  winter,  we  reason- 
iy  conclude  that  great  and  powerful  masses  of  water  flow  through 
B  valley  in  spring-time. 

Prom  general  appearance,  and  from  the  existence  of  some  very  regu- 
-gravel  benches,  as  well  as  from  the  fietct  that  the  river-banks  were 
proportionately  higher  at  the  lower  end  of  the  park  than  in  tbe 
Iter  or  elsewhere  on  the  stream,  I  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
rk,  in  remote  times,  was  a  large  mountain  lake,  which,  according  to  ap- 
aimative  calculation,  contained  about  9  miles  of  lake  surface,  includ- 
I  tbe  inlets,  which  now  are  side-valleys. 

kt  the  lower  extremities  of  the  park,  and  1  mil^  below  a  point  where 
imall  stream  comes  down  alongside  of  Wigwam  trail,  tbe  features 
Nit  Lost  Park  Oreek  change  from  a  quiet,  almost  idyllic  mountain 
ley  into  a  chaotic-looking  canon.  The  stream  becomes  at  once 
itAed  by  steep  mountain  spurs  into  a  narrow  channel,  and  for  8  or 
miles  its  borders  are  dark  and  desolate-looking  walls  which  recede 
tbe  west  side  about  2^  miles  from  tbe  creek,  and  rise  to  a  height  of 

00  feet.    On  the  east,  the  crests  of  the  mountains  are  still  nearer, 

1  tower  about  2,200  feet  relative  height  above  tbe  bed  of  the  creek. 
[aside  tbe  cafion,  the  Lost  Park  Oreek  represents  only  a  turbulent, 
(r*foaming  and  ever-plunging  stream,  in  constant  battle  with  tbe 
ika  fallen  into  its  channel  from  the  precipitous  mountain-sides;  this 
ItiDoes  until  it  emerges  out  of  the  chaotic  region,  a  vast  wilderness  of 
ha,  again  into  a  more  moderate,  open,  and  free  country^  which  com- 
Bcea  about  4  miles  west  of  its  confluence  with  Platte  River. 

Tbe  total  length  of  Lost  Park  Greek  is  25  miles ;  its  total  fall  from 
ek  Creek  Pass  to  its  junction  with  South  Platte  Hiver  is  3,400  feet 
I  its  average  fall  per  mile  136  feet. 

WIGV7AM  GREEK. 

Pl^igwam  Greek  rises  between  tbe  rugged  granite  ridge  east  of  Lost 
rk  Ganon  and  tbe  exceedingly  rugged  portion  of  Kanosha  Range, 
(m  tbe  southern  slo|)es  of  Freeman's  Peak.  This  stream  carries  almost 
Id  it8  very  source  a  powerful  volume  of  water.    There  is  one  small 
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willow  park,  of  about  40  acres  area,  near  the  head  of  the  stream.   Except* 
ing  this  small  patch  of  comparatively  level  surface,  there  is  not  one-qoar< 
ter  of  a  mile  on  the  whole  t^reek's  length  that  could  not  be  termed  a 
Inte  ca&on.    A  rough  trail,  obstructed  by  down  timber  and  rocks,  lea 
along  this  creek  into  Lost  Park,  and  can  only  be  traveled  on  foot  or 
mules,  and  even  then  with  difficulty. 

One  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  South  Platte  Eiver,  Wigwait 
Greek  receives  Webster's  Creek  as  a  tributary,  which  leads  on  t 
souih  side  of  Webster's  Pass  or  the  pass  which  leads  between  F 
man's  Peak  and  Virginia  Mountain  over  into  the  main  Buffalo  C 
country. 

The  upper  or  mountainous  part  of  the  country  through  which  Wig- 
wam Creek  flows  is  heavily  timbered.  After  it  leaves  the  abrupt  moonV 
ain  part,  timber  becomes  somewhat  scarce.  While  the  Ahies  speciet 
exists  principally  in  the  upper  part,  the  Pinua  sylvesiris  predominate! 
in  the  lower  region  altogether. 

Total  length  of  Wigwam  Creek  is  10  miles ;  total  fall,  2,600  feet 
average  fall  per  mile,  260  feet. 

OBEIG  CBEEK  AND  THE  SUMMIT  YALLET.  • 

The  Summit  Valley,  with  Creig  Creek  originating  at  its  head,  ez'^'' 
hibits  such  remarkable  oi^ographic  features  that  it  must  be  considered 
a  curiosity  not  frequently  seen  in  the  Eocky  Mountains.    It  is  a  regnlari 
well-developed  valley  (Hochthal*)  of  about  nearly  seven    miles  ia 
length  and  ftt)m  1,000  to  2,000  feet  in  width,  well  grassed  and  watered 
with  a   beautiful   stream.     It  extends   between  the   two  moantaia 
crests  of  Kanosha  Bange  and  North  Platte  River  Mountains,  at  a  mean 
height  of  11,400  feet  above  sealevel.    Both  of  the  ridges  rise  aboat 
800  feet  in  average  above  that  mountain  valley,  while  their  peaks  rise  to  | 
a  relative  height  of  1,200  feet  above  it.    The  course  of  the  valley  is  di- 1 
rectly  southeast,  like  the  two  ranges,  and  the  descent  is  only  1,200  feel  j 
within  7  miles.    A  quantity  of  large  springs  and  numerous  ponds  at  { 
the  head  of  the  valley  make  the  stream  powerful  at  its  infancy.    After  i 
7  miles  of  moderately  gentle  flow  the  stream  is  pressed  between  the  steep ' 
sides  of  the  two  ridges,  and  for  3  miles  it  is  bustling  and  tumbling  in  ; 
rapid  descent  down  to  an  elevation  of  8,400  feet,  which  shows  the  rapid 
fall  of  that  stream  of  3,000  feet  within  the  short  distance  of  3  miles. 

During  this  rapid  trip  through  the  mountain  narrows  the  stream  as- 
sumes an  eastern  course,  and  after  passing  through  a  small  but  impen- 
etrable canon  of  1^  miles  in  length  it  turns  directly  to  the  northward  for 
a  few  miles,  where  it  enters  the* north  branch  of  the  South  Platte  Biver 
at  a  mean  elevation  of  7,400  feet. 

The  peaks  on  either  side  of  the  Mountain  Valley  of  Creig  Creek  are 
neither  bo!d  nor  huge  in  formation.  They  rise  from  200  to  400  feet  above 
the  general  saddle-height  of  the  two  ranges  and  are  in  most  cases  sim- 
ple granite  exposures,  the  contiguous  strata  having  given  away  more 
readily  to  erosion. 

The  slopes  on  the  east  of  the  valley  are  moderately  steep,  with  span^e 
timber  on  them,  while  the  side  fronting  the  North  Fork  of  the  South 
Platte  is  very  rugged  and  precipitous.  The  spurs  are  sharp  granite 
edges,  with  smaller  peaks  and  rocky  pulpits  on  them.  The  range  on  the 
west  side  of  Creig's  Mountain  Valley  is  the  higher  and  principal  range, 

*  The  Daiue  "Summit  Valley"  is  not  entirely  equivalent  to  tbe  German  "  Hochthal." 
These  valleys  of  considerable  absolute  elevation  are  but  rarely  met  with  iu  the  BocLy 
Mountains,  while  their  occurrence  is  very  frequent  in  the  Alp's. 
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ile  the  eastern  monntaiDS  swing  around  alongside  of  Greig  Greek, 
[  the  last  spar  of  it  comes  to  a  terminus  at  the  very  janction  of  Greig 
ek  ^  ith  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  Biver.  The  western  range  con- 
ies on  to  Freeman's  and  Virginia  Peak,  near  the  headwaters  of 
K»lo. 

Ihe  tribataries  of  Greig  Greek  are  insignificant  and  have  their  rise 
ig  the  moantainslopes  close  by  the  stream.  If  we  except  a  small 
tow  strip  of  park  with  plenty  of  willows  and  some  good  grass,  con- 
iiing  perhaps  an  area  of  <^  acres  below*-the  most  abrupt  part  through 
ich  the  stream  has  to  pass,  and  again  some  small  open  creek  bends 
MT  its  junction  with  the  North  Platte  Fork,  Greig  Greek  is,  in  its 
ftlity,  a  wild,  rugged,  and  impassable  stream. 

KTH  FORK  OF  THE   SOUTH   FLATTE   RIYEB  AND  ITS  VALLEY  FEA- 
TURES. , 

Phe  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  Biver  has  in  regard  to  valley  fea- 
es  just  a  trifle  more  than  the  mere  appearance  of  them.  We  use  the 
m  valley  principally  in  this  case  to  make  at  least  a  certrun  distinction 
iween  this  stream  and  others  that  come  down  from  the  eastern  slope 
p  the  Platte,  for  they  are  mostly  all  canon  streams  as  long  as  they 
sain  in  the  mountains. 

hiis  valley  seldom  widens  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  and  it  is 
Hed  very  frequently  by  the  steep  hillsides  so  as  to  admit  simply  a 
isage  for  the  stream.  In  such  places  the  road  is  meandering,  fre- 
^tly  several  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  river  along  the  mountain 
Itrs,  until  the  bottom  of  the  valley  permits  again  an  approach  to  the 
earn. 

the  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  commences  near  the 
Action -works  of  Hallstown,  where  several  mountain  streams  issue 
p  water  into  one  channel.  The  main  stream  comes  from  Whale  Mine 
ilcb.  Other  important  tributaries  are  Gibbons  Greek,  Bullion  Greek, 
fl  Hand-Gart  Greek,  in  junction  with  other  small  streams  tliat  rush 
^  to  the  right  and  the  left  from  the  mountains.  From  here  down  to 
bint  5  miles  below,  where  a  small  creek  comes  iVom  Eanosha  Pass, 
^features  of  a  valley  are  more  definitely  expressed  than  elsewhere  on 
b  whole  stream ;  only,  before  we  get  quite  down  to  the  junction  of 
vnosha  Pass  Greek,  the  valley  closes  again  into  a  narrow  defile  for  a 
|urt  distance,  but  down  to  here  the  valley  has  had  everywhere  else  a  uni- 
nn  width  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  it  contains  fre- 
lently  some  good  patches  of  pasturage. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  junction  of  Kanosha  Pass  Greek  the 
Uey  becomes  very  narrow,  and  continues  to  be  so  for  3  miles  to  a 
pDt  wbere  Geneva  Greek  comes  from  the  north  as  a  powerful  mountain 
K^m.  It  originates  among  the  spurs  and  mountains  near  and  about 
boni  Evans  aud  has  a  fine  cataract  or  fall  4}  miles  above  this  points 
toin  here  the  valley  closes  and  opens  within  a  distance  of  7  miles  very 
Wuently.  The  road  seldom  approaches  the  river  very  closely,  the  un- 
pness  of  ground  and  rugged  nature  of  its  margins  preventing  it.  Yet 
^mely  narrow  as  the  valley  is  here,  we  find  some  attempts  made  at 
ptlemeuts,  owing  to  the  good  grass  along  the  hillsides,  which  enables 
^  settlers  to  raise  some  cattle. 

^t  a  point  called  Slaght's,  7  miles  east  from  junction  of  Geneva  Gulch, 
K  valley  again  opens  for  a  short  distance  of  one  mile,  and  we  see  for 
^  first  time  some  fields  and  some  level  bottom  pasture.  Below  this 
^t  the  river  again  is  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  and  remain  so  until 
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4  miles  farther  to  the  east  we  approach  Bailey's  Banch,  from  whi<^ 
place  the  Fair  Play  road  leaves  the  valley  to  assame  a  northeastern 
course  toward  Turkey  Greek,  Morrison,  and  Denver. 

From  Bailey's  Banch  the  North  Fork  of  the  Platte  Biver  bears  ia 
the  direction  of  Buffalo  Greek  a  distance  of  12  or  13  miles.  Thechaiw 
acter  here  is  that  of  a  narrow  valley;  of  course  not  absolutely  so,  for 
there  are  still  several  places  within  that  space  where  some  moootaia, 
spurs  or  low  ridges,  ^^  which  occur  particularly  on  tbe  south  side  between 
Greig  and  Bnf^lo  Greek,"  press  tbe  river  into  a  narrow  channel;  but 
for  the  most  part  there  is  more  area  of  open  river  bottom  than  od  the 
remainder  of  the  North  Platte  Fork. 

A  small  number  of  settlers  have  occupied,  in  particular  in  the  vicinitj 
of  Buffalo  Greek  junction,  the  whole  valley  for  several  miles  upward. 

The  grass  among  the  willows  near  the^river  is  abundant,  mid  the  mod^ 
erately  sloping  hillsides  show  plenty  of 'fine  and  rich  bunch  grass. 

Below  this  junction  of  Buffalo  Greek  with  the  North  Fork  of  Soutk. 
Platte  Biver  the  stream  enters  a  rugged  canon  district  and  remaina  ia 
it  even  after  its  junction  with  the  main  or  South  Platte  Fork, 

BUFFALO   GREEK. 

Buffalo  Creek  heads  at  the  most  eastern  end  of  Kanosha  Bange,  be- 
tween the  spurs  of  Lost  Park  Peak,  Freeman's  Peak,  as  well  as  Virginia 
Mountain.  The  largest  portion  of  water  comes  from  among  the  slopes 
of  Kanosha  Bange,  while  the  principal  stream-bed  comes  directly  from 
a  pass,  ^' WebstePs  Pass,"  which  has  an  altitude  of  about  8,200  feet 
For  2  miles  below  the  summit  the  Pass  Fork  of  Buffalo  Greek  mean* 
dcrs  through  a  grassy  basin  abouir  one  mile  in  length,  which  bears  evi- 
dence of  having  been  a  lake.  Twobuttes,  peculiar  monuments  of  erosion, 
stand  within  1^  miles  of  each  other,  and  to  the  right  and  left  of  that 
basin.  Tbe  western  one  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  sharpness  and 
abrupt  rise;  tbe  highest  points  seem  but  needles.  The  relative  height 
of  that  granite  butte  is  about  2,000  feet  above  the  little  lake  basio. 
Two  miles  east  of  this  butte,  the  two  principal  streams  unite  to  consti- 
tute main  Buffalo  Greek,  which  flows  hereafter  directly  in  a  course 
northeast,  toward  the  North  Fork  of  the  South  Platte  Biver. 

Although  the  country  through  which  Buffalo  Greek  flows  consists 
mainly  of  rolling  and  flattened  spurs  from  Virginia  Mountain  on  the 
east  side,  and  a  low  granite  ridge  on  the  west,  the '  creek  has  neverthe- 
less a  rough  and  tumbling  passage  over  rocky  ground  before  it  unites 
with  the  North  Platte  Fork. 

The  length  of  Buffalo  Greek  is  11^  miles  from  its  uppermost  source. 
The  total  fall  of  the  stream  is  about  3,000  feet,  and  the  fall  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains  down  to  the  Platt^e  Valley  of  the  North  Fork  is 
about  1,000  feet,  or  110  feet  per  mile. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


DRAINAGE   AND   PRINCIPAL  CHARAOTBRISTIOS   OF  THB 

EASTERN  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SLOPE. 

BEAK  GBBEK. 

Bear  Creek  is  the  first  large  water  which  comes  from  the  eastern  slopi^ 
of  EvaDs  Ridge,  and  north  of  the  Platte  Canon.    It  drains  qaite 
respectable  mountain  area,  comprising  aboat  2,000  square  miles.    Tl 
main  source  of  Bear  Creek  comes  directly  from  the  eastern  slope 
Mount  Evans,  while  another  big  branch,  Boeder  Creek  f ,  originates 
of  Mount  Rosalie. 

The  southern  mountain  sides  of  the  mountain  called  the  ''Chief,"  gi 
rise  to  several  streams,  named  Corral  Creek,  Metz  Creek,  and  Van 
Creek,  and  all  the  waters  belonging  to  the  Upper  Bear  drainage  assei 
ble  in  a  splendid  little  park  near  Sjstie'a  ranch,  whence  a  road  I 
out  into  Bergen's  Park,  and  from  there  to  the  Foot  Hills. 

Bergen's  Park  consists  of  perhaps  9  square  miles  of  gently-slopi 
area,  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  available  spots  for  setU 
in  the  mountain  west  of  the  Foot  Hills. 

Four  miles  southeast  of  Bergen's  post-ofiSce,  and  just  at  the 
River  bridge,  Cub  Creek  enters.    This  branch  heads  near  the  last  hi 
peak,  '^Cub  Mountain"  (10,623  feet  high),  on  the  eastern  end  of  th 
ridge  which  (Mount  Evans)  stretches  toward  the  plains,  between 
South  Platte  River  and  Bear  River  drainage. 

From  near  that  point  where  Cub  Creek  enters.  Bear  River  buri 
itself  in  a  canon  from  which  it  only  emerges  seven  miles  to  the  ea 
near  Morrison  Village,  at  the  Foot  Hills. 

From  here  it  breaks  through  the  hogbacks,  and  is  joined  two  mil 
below  by  Turkey  Creek,  draining  the  extreme  outrunners  of  the  Evai 
Ridge. 

Along  Turkey  Creek,  ^<  though  a  canon",  leads  the  Denver  and  Fail 
Play  wagonroi^d. 

Bear  River  drainage  system  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  rugged  po^ 
tions  of  the  eastern  slope,  Clear  Creek  excepted.    Clear  Greek  drainan 
zone  contains  an  area  of  about  330  square  miles,  and  originates  in  8e?H 
eral  large  streams  coming  from  among  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  maio 
range,  and  out  of  that  district  which  is  inclosed  by  the  main  range,  in 
making  the  big  bend  from  James  Peak  to  Mount  Evans. 

There  are  four  large  streams  running  from  that  mountain  inclosnre 
three  of  them  unite  near  Georgetown,  and  the  fourth  one  joins  4^  mil 
below  this  city.    Between  each  of  these,  heavy  mountain  spurs  p 
forward  in  magnitude  hardly  less  grand  than  the  main  range  itsel 
From  Mount  Evans  a  colossal  ridge  is  detached  which  leads  off  in  ai 
eastern  direction,  and  occupies  the  space  between  Bear  and  Chi 
Creeks  and  Clear  Creek,  rising  and  falling  alternately,  and  terminat 
at  the  Foot  Hills.    The  highest  altitude  attained  by  this  ridge  aft 
leaving  Mount  Evans  is  11,833  feet  (Chief  Mountain). 
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Nowhere  else  on  the  whole  of  the  eastern  Front  Range  are  great 
mountain  masses  so  abundant  as  in  the  country  pertaining  to  the  Clear 
Greek  drainage  system.  The  spurs  naturally  follow  along  the  creeks, 
and^  in  consequence,  have  also  a  tendency  to  concentrate  near  the  differ- 
ent junctions  of  the  tributaries  and  the  main  Clear  Creek  channel. 

Where  huge  mountains  crowd  so  close  to  the  drainage  as  is  the  case 
of  the  Clear  Creek  district,  there  is  no  room  left  for  the  development  of 
a  valley.  This  fact  is  manifested  here,  for  Clear  Creek  is  in  a  c^on 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  there  are  only  two  small  spots  which  might 
be  excepted,  and  they  are  insignificant  enough.  In  one  of  them  is  situ- 
ated Idaho  Village,  and  the  other  is  a  small  strip  2}  miles  in  length 
upward  from  Mill  City.  The  same  features  appear  on  all  the  tributaries. 
Every  stream  that  comes  to  join  the  main  stream  is  inclosed  by  a  canon, 
notwithstanding  the  excessively  mountainous  character  of  this  region, 
which  defies  all  attempts  at  agricultural  pursuits,  the  Clear  Creek  dis- 
trict supports  quite  a  large  population  which  is  employed  in  the  indus< 
tries  of  mining.  There  we  find  some  of  the  largest  and  most  thriving 
towns  in  Colorado,  namely:  Central  City,  Georgetown,  Blackbawk, 
Idaho,  besides  several  smaller  villages  and  scattered  settlements,  like 
Empire  and  Mill  Cities,  Downieville,  Silverplnme,  and  settlements  all 
along  South  Fork  of  Clear  Creek. 

The  only  attempts  at  farming  I  have  observed  is  in  the  upper  parts  of 
Fall  Rver,  where  a  few  enterprising,  and,  no  doubt,  hard-working  men 
have  availed  themselves  of  isolated  patches  of  moderately  sloping 
ground  to  raise  some  potatoes  and  oats,  the  only  products  that  can  be 
raised  in  these  mountains. 

There  are  two  roads  leading  into  this  mountain  district,  uniting  at 
Idaho,  one  coming  over  and  between  heavy  mountains  from  the  Bear 
Creek  country  by  the  way  of  Bergen's,  and  the  other  over  Floyd  Hill 
from  Central  City.  From  Idaho  the  road  continues  on  to  Georgetown, 
while  a  branch  road  leads  via  Empire  City  into  the  Middle  Park,  cross- 
ing Berthoud  Pass  at  an  approximate  elevation  of  11,313  feet.  Boads 
branch  off  from  Georgetown  in  two  directions;  one  leads  up  to  South 
Fork  of  Clear  Creek  as  far  as  mines  extend,  and  the  other  presents  a 
tolerably  clear  track  along  that  branch  of  Clear  Creek  which  takes  ita 
Tide  in  that  huge  amphitheater  beneath  Gray's  Peak.  At  the  very  head- 
waters of  this  branch  we  are  surrounded  by  many  objects  of  profound 
interest.  Besides  that  interest  which  we  take,  perhaps,  in  the  lofty  peak 
standing  immediately  before  us,  there  are  other  objects  that  claim  our 
attention. 

High  up  on  the  precipitous  walls  of  the  McClellan  Bange,  ^^  which, 
erescent-shapedy  encircles  that  amphitheater  on  the  east,''  are  mines, 
appearing  like  swallow-nests  on  a  dif^  mountain-side.  This  is  the 
Stevens  mine,  at  an  elevation  of  11,943  feet  above  sea-level,  which,  the 
signal-station  of  Pike's  Peak  excepted,  is  perhaps  the  highest  place  of 
haman  habitation  in  Colorado.  The  inhabitants  of  this  rocky  home- 
stead ascend  to  it  by  means  of  ropes.  Mount  Kelso  is  opposite,  but 
the  mine  thereon  does  not  quite  reach  the  height  of  the  Stevens  mine. 

Another  road  leads  up  a  tributary  of  South  Fork  of  Clear  Creek  to 
and  over  the  Argentine  Pass  into  the  valleys  of  Snake  and  Blue  Bivers. 

North  of  the  Clear  Creek  district,  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Bocky 
Mountain  crest  assumes  totally  different  orographic  features.  We  only 
find  the  characteristics  of  mountains  of  first  order  expressed  in  the  great 
spurs  detached  to  the  eastward,  which  are  occasionally  from  2  to  6  miles 
long,  but  none  of  them  possessing  the  bold  features  of  the  great  spurs 
^e  see  along  the  Gores  Bange;  or  along  the  western  slope  extending 
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from  10  miles  north  of  Arapaho  Peaks  northward  to  nearly  40^  3CF 
latitude.  With  two  exceptions,  the  •spurs  toward  east  assume,  after 
their  separation  from  the  main  range,  either  a  very  moderately  rouDded 
form,  or  in  most  cases  that  depressed  bulky  and  broad  character  whiefa 
we  generally  observe  in  mountains  destined  to  be  soon  absorbed  by  ^ 
lower  country. 

We  might  regard  the  crest  of  the  main  range  as  about  18  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  foot-hills.  Two-thirds  of  this  intervening  space  are  oc- 
cupied by  mountains  of  subordinate  order  and  totally  different  in  char- 
acter to  what  we  are  used  to  observe  along  the  rest  of  the  eastern 
slope  for  hundreds  of  miles.  In  the  most  northern  parts  of  the  Roeky 
Mountains,  between  parallels  46^  and  48^,  1  had  occasion  to  obeerre 
here  and  there  clusters  and  mountain  groups  lying  near  and  along  the 
foot  of  the  main  chaio",  but  thej'  are  irregular.  Streams  flow  in  most 
every  direction,  and  the  mountains,  hills,  and  ridges  often  ran  parallel 
to  the  main  range.  In  this  case,  however,  it  appears  as  if  the  approach 
to  the  main  chain  had  been  once  a  solid  huge  granite  plateau  aboat 
3,000  feet  high,  <<  with  only  such  unevenness  of  features  as  any  not  v^rj 
undulating  surface  would  produce.^  Through  this  the  streams  originat- 
ing along  the  slopes  have  cut  a  remarkably  straight  easterly  course  to 
the  plain.  Mr.  Archibald  11.  Marvin,  assistant  geologist  and  leader  of 
the  party  in  1873,  to  which  I  was  attached  as  chief  topographer,  de* 
scribed  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Front  Eange  in  that  region  with  par- 
ticular ability.    He  remarks : 

'^  This  mountain  zone  oan  in  no  wise  be  regarded  as  made  up  in  distinct  ranges^or  a 
system  of  ridges,  bat  as  a  unit  in  itself,  having  characteristics  which  hold  very  ani- 
formly  ov%r  nearly  all  parts.  From  beneath  the  precipitous  oreet,  from  all  the  gorges 
and  amphitheaters  at  its  base,  flow  innumerable  streams  which,  after  eme^ing  from 
these  upper  callous  into  the  smoother  highlands,  soon  collect  into  a  few  principal 
water-courses.  Flowing  in  a  generally  eastern  conrse,  these  gradually  sink  ^eir  chan- 
nels deeper  and  deeper  into  the  rocks,  the  different  main  streams  uniting  their  ca&ous 
here  and  there,  and  finally  issue  from  their  deep-out  gorges  in  the  monntuD  front  to 
flow  out  into  the  plains  and  into  the  Platte.'' 

Again  he  says : 

**  The  tendency  of  these  cross-cutting  streams  is  to  throw  this  eastern  monntain  &ica 
into  east  and  west  ridges.  These  ridges  arc  seldom  sharp,  but  massive,  and  rather 
than  striking  one  as  a  system  of  ridges,  it  impresses  one  as  a  system  of  deep-cnt  river 
channels." 

He  closes  his  remarks  about  this  region  in  saying : 

"  The  minority  of  these  ridges  rise  somewhat  above  8,000  feet,  while  the  plains  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  average  not  far  from  5,600  or  6,000  i^t.  A  few 
points  along  the  face  of  the  mountains  rise  higher  than  the  country  immediately  in  their 
rear,  such  as  Boulder  and  Golden  Peaks,  and  Beivr  Peak,  which  stand  close  to  the 
mountain  edge.  But  as  a  whole  the  mountain  zone  lying  between  the  main  divide 
and  the  plains  certainly  impresses  one  as  being,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  i«gioa  of  uni- 
form or  gently  undulating  general  elevation,  carved  by  the  powers  of  erosion,  perhaps 
partly  glacial  but  mostly  by  streams,  into  a  mountain  area  of  which  portions  are  ex- 
ceedingly rugged." 

Following  from  the  exit  of  Clear  Creek  the  foot-hills  for  five  miles  in 
a  northward  direction,  we  arrive  at  the  mouth  of 

BALSTON  GAKONy 

through  which  comes  forth  a  creek  of  a  third  order  of  the  eastern  slope 
aramage,  for  its  sources  lie  only  10  miles  from  the  hogback  to  the  west, 
length       *"^°^^"®8  consist  of  small  rivulets  not  over  2  to  3  milea  in 
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•It  is  in  this  respect  almost  entirely  unique,  having  with  the  other 
jtodams  only  in  common  the  characteristics  of  being  a  cailou  stream. 
the  nature  of  the  country,  however,  in  which  Ralston  Creek  rises  is 
Mdewhat  different  from  the  rest  of  that  canon  district,  occupying 
iMarly  the  whole  area  between  Clear  Creek  and  North  Saint  Vrain.  Its 
lonrces  lie  in  a  mountain  basin,  caused  by  very  gradual  descending 
llopes  from  a  ridge  which  connects  11  miles  to  the  west  with  James 
Ppak.  In  the  rear  and  to  the  east  of  this  basin  stands  that  cluster  of 
lulls  known  as  the  Halston  Buttes,  a  cluster  which  deserves  that  name 
to  the  fall  extent,  for  it  consists  of  a  large  number  of  sharp  peaks 
resting  all  on  a  common  mountain.  The  peaks  are  not  over  10,590  feet 
Idgh,  bat  of  a  commanding  appearance  when  compared  with  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  its  surroundings.  A  rough  road  leads  over  this  hilly  cluster 
from  Black  Hawk  into  the  Coal  Creek  Valley. 

On  the  south  side  of  Ealston  Creek,  and  just  south  of  the  buttes 
referred  to,  we  find  another  ridge  occupying  the  space  between  Ralston 
nd  Clear  Creek  drainage,  with  an  irregular  crest,  showing  alternately 
peaks  and  deep  saddles.    This  ridge  is  perhaps  5  miles  long,  and  its 

C^uliar  characteristics  terminate  when  arriving  at  its  easternmost  and 
ghe^t  point.  Golden  Peak. 

Ralston  Canon  is  as  yet  impassable.  A  path  leads  from  the  foot- 
hills, where  a  small  settlement  exists,  for  about  2  miles  into  the  cafion, 
bat  then  ceases.  A  few  settlers  have  availed  themselves  of  some  small 
patches  of  ground  on  the  ridges  aAd  above  the  cafion  to  cultivate  some 
potatoes. 

COAL   GREEK. 

Little  can  be  said  of  this  stream  as  a  mountain  stream ;  it  rises  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Ralston  Buttes,  and  has  but  a  short  course.  Like 
Balston  Greek,  it  can  boast  of  a  little  mountain  basin  near  its  head, 
which  is  occupied  by  some  settlers.  Into  this  basin  the  road  from 
Blackhawk  descends  to  resume  its  meandering  tour  through  the  narrow 
^fion  which  follows  this  basin  toward  the  foot-hills. 

THE  BOULDER  CREEKS. 

a.  North  Boulder  Oreek. — ^The  Boulder  Creek  of  the  plain  consists  of 
three  branches,  but  the  middle  branch  unites  with  the  North  Fork  while 
yet  in  the  mountains,  and  the  remaining  two  branches  enter  the  plain 
tt  points  about  5  miles  from  each  other.  The  North  Branch  of  the 
Boulder  originates  near  the  northern  slopes  of  Arapaho  Peak  and  north 
of  it.  This  peak,  one  of  the  finest  along  a  largo  tract  of  the  main  range, 
throws  a  big  spur  in  an  eastern  direction  which  divides  the  waters  of 
fte  Middle  and  North  Boulder.  The  middle  stream  ta^es  its  sources 
jnainly  in  numerous  amphitheaters  beneath  the  crest  of  the  main  range 
[beneath  Arapho  Peak  and  Boulder  Pass.  Three  principal  head  branches, 
which  form  the  Middle  Boulder,  are,  from  their  very  beginning,  inclosed 
h)  cafion,  and  the  streams  remain  in  it  until  near  Netherlands,  where, 
for  the  short  distance  of  1^  miles,  the  comparatively  low  ridges  on  both 
Rides  of  the  river  recede  a  little,  giving  the  latter  the  appearance  of  a 
modest-looking  valley- bottom.  Soon,  however,  the  granite  walls  again 
approach  the  river,  inclosing  it  down  to  and  beyond  its  junction  with  the 
Sorth  Boulder.  Both  rivers  are  cafioned  up  at  the  point  of  their  junc- 
tion, and  have  been  so  for  many  miles  back. 

The  river  is  so  much  wrapped  up  in  precipitous  mountains  during 
nearly  18  miles  that  the  road  leading  along  the  canon  is  considered  one 
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of  the  great  road  building  achievements  in  Colorado.  This  road  was, 
indeed,  constructed  with  difficulty.  It  has  to  cross  and  recross  inces- 
santly to  make  its  existence  possible,  and  in  many  places  whatevtf 
space  the  road  needed  had  to  be  hewn  out  of  the  solid  granite.  Anothec, 
tributary  to  the  North  Boulder  is  Four  Mile  Greek,  which  is  12  mila. 
long,  and  rises  in  the  mountain  spurs  descending  from  the  main  ranger 
about  3  miles  south  of  Ward  City.  This  creek  flows  between  two 
rugged  ridges  until  3  miles  east  of  Sugar  Loaf  Mountains  it  arrives  al 
the  meridian  ot  Gold  Hill,  from  where  it  bends  to  the  soatheast,  joining 
with  North  Boulder  1^  miles  before  the  latter  passes  the  hogbacki 
near  Boulder  City. 

b.  The  South  Boulder. — Almost  parallel  to  the  middle  branch  nmtj 
the  South  Boulder,  a  formidable  stream,  and  in  volumes  of  water  perfaf^l 
equal  to  the  united  Middle  and  North  Boulder.    Among  the  ragged  I 
mountain  sides  of  the  main  range  between  Boulder  Pass  and  James  i 
Peak  itself  are  the  sources  of  this  stream.    Four  miles  beneath  the ; 
strongly  eroded  mountain  sides,  north  of  James  Peak,  lies  a  lake  in  a 
magnificent  valley,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  huge  mountains.     This 
valley  or  mountain  basin,*   perhaps  1^  miles  in  length  and  half  a 
mile  in  width,  is  the  prettiest  spot  along  the  whole  stream.     After 
leaving  it,  the  river  enters  a  canon,  and  is  freed  from  it  for  a  short  space ! 
when  arriving  close  to  Rollinsville,  whence  a  road  leads  to  Netherlands! 
and  to  the  Middle  Boulder  Valley,  as  well  as  to  Blackhawk,  and  another  I 
one  to  Boulder  City,  by  the  way  of  Bear  Cunon.    After  leaving  lioUins- 
ville  and  that  small  patch  of  bottom,  the  South  Boulder  plunges  again 
into  a  caiion,  impenetrable  as  yet,  in  which  it  remains  until  its  exit  near 
the  foothills,  5  miles  to  the  south  of  Boulder  City.   North,  Middle,  and 
South  Boulder  streams  drain  together  15  miles  of  slope  along  the  main 
or  Colorado  Eange. 

JIM  GREEK. 

This  stream  enters  the  plain  8  miles  north  of  the  point  where  North 
Boulder  emerges  from  the  mountains.  It  consists  of  two  forks ;  the  one 
being  the  main  Jim  Greek,  and  the  second  Left  Hand  Creek.  Tbey 
unite  before  entering  the  plain.  For  their  whole  length  they  are  both 
inclosed  in  canons,  excepting  where  the  mountain-walls  of  the  main  fork 
spread  apart  to  leave  room  for  the  settlement  of  Jim  Town,  an  incon- 
siderable mining  village.  This  principal  branch  heads  beneath  the  main 
crest,  7  miles  west  of  Ward  City,  and  4  miles  north  of  Arapaho  Peak. 
The  second  branch  (Left  Hand  Creek)  originates  in  the  mountains 
directly  north  of  Ward  City. 

SAINT  VRAIN'S  GBEEK. 

This  stream  heads  in  two  large  branches,  the  North  and  Soath  Saint 
Train's,  just  below  the  main  crest  of  the  main  or  Colorado  Range.  There 
is  also  a  Middle  Branch,  which,  although  heading  slightly  farther  up  on 
the  range  than  the  South  Branch,  is  a  tribut-^ry  to  it,  and  loses  its 
name  at  the  junction.  The  South  Saint  Yrains  does  not  gather  its 
waters  from  the  main  crest,  but  on  the  slopes  of  that  long  spur  stretch- 
ing east  from  Mount  Audubon.  The  middle  and  north  branches 
together  drain  22  miles  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  main  divide.  The 
southern  slopes  of  Long's  Peak,  and  the  huge  amphitheaters  to  the 
south  and  west  of  it,  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  waters  of  the 
North  Saint  Vrain's. 

'See  oreet  orthe  maiu  Rocky  Mountains. 
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ampbitheater  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  and  the  Black  Gauon  G 
brings  turbalent  waters  through  a  black  gorge  from  the  lofty  peaks 
the  north. 

The  Big  Thompson,  as  its  united  headwaters  are  called,  flows  throng 
the  middle  of  Estes  Park,  which  lies  just  11  miles  directly  northeast 
the  very  pinnacle  of  Long's  Peak.  The  park  does  not  consist  of  a  coi 
pact  park  area,  bat  lies  in  separate  portions  along  each  of  the  stream 
the  largest  part  of  which  is  stretched  along  Fish  Greek  and  along  th 
entrance  of  Black  Ganon  Greek,  and  where  the  former  joins  the  Thorn 
son  Eiver.  Soon  after  the  junction  of  Fish  Greek  the  river  leaves  tb 
park  to  continue  its  journey  for  9  miles  through  a  rugged  cafion,  whe 
It  becomes  augmented  by  another  powerful  stream,  the  JNorth  Fork, 
coming  partly  from  along  the  slopes  of  Buckhorii  Mountain  and  partly 
from  the  mountains  to  the  west  of  it.  Between  the  two  branches,  and 
for  many  miles  before  they  Join,  rises  a  voluminous  granite  ridge,  with 
its  highest  points  2,000  feet  above  the  river-level.  To  the  south  of  the 
!Nine  Mile  Gafion  the  precipitous  slopes  of  that  level-topped  ^anite 
ridge  is  upheaved,  which,  although  eroded  and  bisected  by  many 
caiions,  stretches  on  pretty  much  the  same  level  for  many  miles  to 
the,  south,  and  crosses  even  the  Little  Thompson  11  miles  southward. 

From  the  junction  of  the  two  branches  the  river  still  pursues  its. 
course  for  4  miles  in  a  canon,  passing  on  its  way  the  Palisades,  2,200 
feet  above  river-level.  Between  the  latter  the  river  is  somewhat  re- 
lieved from  its  rocky  inclosure  over  a  4nile  in  distance,  passing  after 
that  through  the  last  and  shortest  canon,  and  meandering  from  about 
6  to  8  miles  among  the  smallest  of  the  Foot  Hills  group  called  the  ^^  Hog- 
backs,'' enters  the  plain  very  near  the  junction  of  Buckhom  and  Big 
Thompson  Bivers. 
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Approximate  geographical  poeitions  and  elevation  of  poinie  on  the  oasterth  slope  of  {he  Boekg 

Mountains^  from  Platte  Canon  to  parallel  40^  3(y. 


NamM  of  located  points. 


Denver.  Kftntas  PaeifiA  depot 

Boulder  City 

Golden  City 

Georgetown 

Central  City 

Black  Hawk 

Nevada ^ 

Idaho  Spring 

Caribou,  Planters' Hotel 

Nederlaod,  (formerly  Middle  Bonlder) 

Gold  Hill 

Morrison 

Ward  City 

BoUinaville 

Junction  House,  Denver,  and  South  Park  Boad 

Bergen's  Post-office 

South  Bonlder  Peak 

Squaw  Mou nt ain 

Golden  Pea  k 

Ralston  Buttes 

Bergen's  Peak 

Mount  Morrison 

Lit] le's  Mount,  near  Bates 

Suga  r-  Loaf 

Eagle  Peak 

Northern  Palisade,  on  Big  Thompson  River 

The  Big  HoKback,  near  Little  Thompson  River 

Prospect  Hill,  Estes  Park 

Junction  of  Big  Thompson  River  and  Buckhom  Creek 

Junction  of  North  and  South  Saint  Yrains 

Junction  of  Saint  Vrains  and  Left  Hand  Creek 

Junction  of  Bear  and  Turkey  Rivers 
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Fish  Creek  and  Big  Thompson,  (Estes  Park) 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  BISON, 

BISON  AMERICAN  US. 


'^ '  '>  n  A  u  y 

By  J.  A.  ALLEN.  /  ^  ^  ^  y  E  ll  Sllx 


EDITORIAL  PREFACE. 


Office  United  States  Geological  and  Geo- 

QBAFHICAL  SUBYET  OF  THE  TEBBITOBIES, 

Washington,  April  30,  1877. 

The  great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  history  of  the  American 
BisoD  renders  the  publication  of  the  present  article  desirable,  as  the 
edition  of  the  original  memoir  was  too  small  to  supply  the  very  general 
demand  for  a  work  of  saoh  magnitude  and  importance  as  Mr.  Allen's 
''The  American  Bisons,  Living  and  Extinct." 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Prof.  N.  S.  Sbaler,  Director  of  the  Kentucky 
Geological  Survey,  the  work  is  republished  in  the  present  connection, 
with  the  modifications  noted  beyond. 

It  being  scarcely  practicable  to  reprodoce  the  memoir  in  full,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  restrict  the  scope  of  this  reprint  to  the  portion 
treating  of  the  living  species,  as  being  of  the  most  general  interest. 
Such  subtraction  of  the  portion  relating  to  the  extinct  species,  and  omis- 
sion of  the  illustrations,  brings  the  body  of  the  memoir  within  the 
reasonable  limits  of  the  present  volume. 

The  editorship  of  the  memoir  in  its  new  form  having  devolved  upon 
me,  it  becomes  expedient  to  state  the  modifications  which  I  have  intro- 
duced upon  consultation  with  the  author,  and  with  his  full  concuiTence. 

The  memoir  as  originally  published  has  the  following  titles: 

Memoirs  of  (he  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  \  N.  S,  Shalerj  Director,  \  Vol,  I,  Part 
II.  \  —  I  The  American  BisonSj  \  living  and  extinct,  |  By  J.  A,  Allen,  \  With  twelve  plates 
and  map,  \  —  |  University  press,  Cammridge :  \  Welch,  Bigelofv,  ^  Co,  \  1876. 

Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  \  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridgf, 
Moms,  i  Vol,  IV,  No,  10.  |  —  |  The  American  Bisons,  \  living  and  extinct,  \  By  J,  A, 
Allen,  jPubUshed  by  permission  of  N,  S,  ShaUr,  Director  of  the  Kentucky  \  Geological  Sur- 
vey, \  fVith  twelve  plates  and  a  map.  (  University  press,  Cambridge :  |  Welc^,  Bigelow,  4' 
Co.  I  1876. 

Ato.pp,  ir-ix,  1-246, 1  coVd  map,  12  pll.,  13  ll  explanatory,  2  wood  cuts  in  text. 

These  two  publications  were  simultaneous,  and  only  differ  in  the  titles. 
The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  memoir : — 

Title,    p.  \, 

PrelimiDary  Note  (N.  8.  Sbaler).    p.  iii. 

IntrodnctioD.    pp.  v-iz. 

Part  I. 

1. — ^Distinctive  Cbaraoteristics  and  Affinities  of  the  Bisons,    pp.  1-3. 
2. — Qenerol  historical  Account  of  the  Bemains  of  Extinct  Bisons  hitherto  fonnd  m 
North  America,    pp.  3-7. 
3. — Description  of  the  Extinct  Species,    pp.  7-31. 
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4.-— Geographical  Distribation  aod  Geological  Position  of  the  ReDiaina  of  the  Extinct 
Bisons  of  North  America,    pp.  32-35. 
f).— Relation  of  the  Existing  Species  of  Bisons  to  the  Extinct  Species,    pp.  35,  36. 
6.— Description  of  the  Existing  Species,    pp.  36-70. 

Pakt  IL 

1. — Geographical  Distribntion,  past  and  present,  of  Biwn  amerioanus.   pp.  7I-19L 

2.— Products  of  the  Buffalo,    pp.  191-201. 

3.— The  Chase,    pp.  202-215. 

4.— Domesticatiou  of  the  Buffalo,    pp.  215-221. 

Appendix  I.    pp.  223-231. 

Appendix  IL    (N.  S.  Shaler).    pp.  232-236. 

Index,  pp.  237-246. 

Map  and  1  welve  plates,  each  with  unpaged  explanatory  leaf. 

The  changes  made  in  the  present  republication  are  sabstantially  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  omission  of  the  illustrations,  explanatory  pages,  and  textaal 
references. 

2.  The  omission  of  the  portion  relating  to  the  extinct  species,  the 
present  reprint  being  confined  to  the  one  existing  species,  beginnin^^  at 
p.  36  of  the  original. 

3.  The  incoqjoration  of  the  appendices  in  the  body  of  the  text. 

4.  The  addition  of  much  new  matter  by  the  author  hioiself. 

5.  Various  minor  modifications,  with  the  slight  alteration,  chiefly 
verbal,  of  context  incident  thereto. 

6.  Alteration  of  the  title  to  suit  the  republication,  and  substitutioa  of 
editorial  preface  for  the  preliminary  matter  of  the  original. 

No  editorial  abridgment  or  digest  of  any  part  of  the  memoir  has  been 
deemed  advisable,  the  portions  of  the  memoir  here  reproduced  being 
printed  exactly  according  to  the  copy  furnished  by  the  author,  who  has, 
as  already  said,  added  much  new  matter  and  made  some  little  chauges, 
pasifim,  in  the  context.  A  few  editorial  notes,  chiefly  explanatory  oi 
modifications  of  the  text  are  introduced,  always  in  brackets. 

In  its  present  form,  and  with  the  wide  circulation  now  given,  it  is 
believed  that  the  memoir  will  satisfy  the  desire  long  felt  by  the  public 
to  possess  a  complete  and  thoroughly  leliable  history  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous and  most  important  quadruped  of  America,  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care  and  pains,  after  protracted  and  patient  research,  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  therologists  of  the  country. 

ELLIOTT  OOUES, 

Secretary  of  the  Survey. 
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DESCRIPTIVE  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL. 


BISON  AMERIOANUS  (Gmblin)  Smith. 
American  Bison  or  Buffalo. 

Bos  americanus  Gmeun,  Syst.  Nat.,  I,  204, 1788.— Desmarest,  Noav.  Diet.  Hist.  Nat., 
Ill,  531,  1816;  Mammalogie,  496,  pi.  xliv,  1820.— Harian,  Fauna  Amer.,  268, 
1825.— Godman,  Amer.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ill,  4, 1826.— Desmoulin,  Diet.  Class.  Hist. 
Nat.,  II,  365,  1822.— Richardson,  Faana  Bor.  Amer.,  I,  279,  1829.— Fischer, 
SvDop.  Mam.,  495,  653,  1829. — Cooper,  Month.  Am.  Joarn.  Geo!.  &  Nat.  Hi^t., 
1831,44,174,207  (remains  at  Big-bone  Lick,Ky.);  Amer.  Journ.Sci.,XX,371, 
1831 ;  Edinb.  New  Phil.  Journ.,  XI,  353,  1831.— Doughty.  Cab.  Nat.  Hist.,  II. 
169,  pi.  xiv,  1832.— Sabine,  Franklin's  Jonniey,  668, 1833.— Wagner,  Scbreber's 
8aagt.,V,  472,  1855.— Giebel,  Saugt.,271,  18.55.— Baird,  Mam.  N.  Amer., 682, 
1857 ;  U.  S.  &  Mex.  Bound.  Survey,  Pt.  II,  52,  1859.— Newberry.  Pacif.  R.  R. 
Expl.  &  Survevs,  VI,  iv, 72, 1857.— Suckle Y  &  Gibbs,  Ibid.,  XII,  ii,  138,  I860.— 
Xantus,  Zool.  Garten,  1, 109.— Allen,  Proc.  Bost.Soc.  Nat.  Hi8t.,XHI,  186, 1869; 
XVII,  39, 1874. 

Bison  americanus  Catesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Carolina,  II,  App.,  20,  xxviii,  1743. — Brisson,  Reg. 
Anim.,  Quod.,  175().— Smith,  Grifflth'iiCuv..V,374,1827.— Db  Kay,  Nat.  Hist. 
New  York  Zool.,  Pfc.  1, 110,  1842. — Sundevall,  Kong.  Sv.  Vot.  Akad.  Handl.  lor 
1844,  203,  1846.— Gray,  Knowsley's  Menag.,  49, 1850;  Cat.  Mam,  Brit.  Mus.,  Pt. 
Ill,  39,  1852;  Hand-List  of  Edentate,  Thick-Skinned  &  Ruminant  Mam.,  a5, 
1873.— Gerrard,  Cat.  Bonesof  Mam.  Brit.  Mus.,  230, 1862  -Turner,  Proc.  Zool. 
Soc.  London,  XVIII,  177, 1850.— Audubon  &  Bachman,  Q;iad.  N.  Amor.,  II,  32, 

£l8.  Ivi,  Ivii,  1851.— Baird,  Rep.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.,  Agriculfr.,  1851 ,  124  (plate),  1852.— 
iEIDY,  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1854,  200,  210;  Extinct  Mam.  Faun.  N. 

Amer.,  371, 1869.— Allen,  Bull.  Essex  Institute,  VI,  46,  54,  59,  63,  1874.— RCti- 

MEYER,  Verhandl.  Natiirf.  Gesells.  in  Berlin,  IV,  iii,  1865 ;  Versnch  einer  nutUr- 

licben  Geschiohte  des  Rindes,  II,  58. 
Bos  Inson  var.  /?  Linni^,  Syst.  Nat.,  I,  99,  1766.— Kalm,  Travels  in  N.  Amer.  (Forster's 

Transl.),I,297. 
Bos  hison  SCHINTZ,  Synop.  Mam.,  482, 1845  (in  part  only). 
**Bos  wrus  var,  Bodd  ,  Elen.  Anim.,  1784." 
Bos  bonasus  Brandt,  Zoogeographische  nnd  PaliBontologische  Beitrage,  105,  1867  (in 

part  only). — Lilljeborg,  Fanna  of  vers  Sveriges  och  Norges  Ryggrad.,  I,  877, 

1874  (in  part  only). 
Tavrus  mexioanus  Hernandez,  Mexico,  587. 
Taurus  gumrenn^NiEREMB.,  Hist.  Nat.,  181, 182. 
Ls  Bison  Id^AnUriqtie],  Buffon,  Hist.  Nat.,  XI,  284,  Snppl.  Ill,  pi.  v.— F.  CuviER  & 

Geokfroy,  Hist.  Nat.  des  Mam.,  I,  livr.  xii,  1819 ;  II,  li  vr.  xxxii ;  III,  livr.  xliv. — 

G.  Cdvier,  Reg.  Anim.,  1, 170, 1817 ;  Oss.  Foss.,  3d  Ed.,  IV,  117, 1825. 
Amerioan  Bison,  Agassiz,  Proc.  Best.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XT,  316, 1867. 
BMJfdlOy  Cooper,  Month.  Am.  Jonrn.  Gool.,  1831,  174,  207  (remains  at  Big-bone  Lick). — 

Knight,  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.,  XXVII,  166, 1835  (remains  at  Big-bone  Lick). — 

Lysll.  Proc.  Geol.  Soc.  Loudon,  IV,  36, 1843  (remains  at  Big-bone  Lick). 

Description. — An  adnlt  measares  aboat  nine  feet  (two  and  three 
foartbs  metres)  from  the  muzzle  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  and  thir- 
teen and  a  half  feet  (abont  four  and  one  sixth  metres)  to  the  end  of  the 
tail,  including  the  hairs,  which  extend  about  fifteen  inches  beyond  the 
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vertebrsB.  The  female  measares  aboat  six  and  a  half  feet  (aboat  two 
metres)  from  the  mazzle  to  the  iDsertiou  of  the  tail,  and  aboat  seven 
feet  (two  and  one  sixth  metres)  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  iocladiog  the 
hairs,  which  extend  aboat  ten  inches  beyond  the  vertebrae.  The  height 
of  the  male  at  the  highest  part  of  the  hump  is  about  five  and  a  half  to 
six  feet  (about  two  metres) ;  of  the  female  at  the  same  point  about  five 
feet  (about  one  and  a  half  metres).  The  height  of  the  male  at  the  hips 
is  about  four  and  two-thirds  feet  (nearly  one  and  a  half  metres);  of  the 
female  at  the  same  point  about  four  and  a  half  feet  (about  one  and  a 
third  metres).  Audubon  states  the  weight  of  old  males  to  be  nearly 
two  thousand  pounds,  that  of  the  full-grown  fat  females  to  be  aboat 
twelve  hundred  pounds. 

The  horns  of  the  males  are  short,  very  thick  at  the  base,  and  rapidly 
taper  to  a  sharp  point,  which  in  old  individuals  becomes  worn  off  on  the 
lower  side,  and  the  end  is  often  shortened  by  the  same  process  and  occa- 
sionally  much  splintered.  Their  direction  is  outward  and  upward,  finally 
curving  inward.  The  horns  of  the  females  are  much  smaller  at  the  base 
but  nearly  as  long  as  in  the  males,  but  they  taper  very  gra'dually,  and  are 
hence  much  slenderer,  and  are  rather  more  incurved  at  the  tips,  where 
they  are  rarely  abraded  as  in  the  males.  The  hoofs  are  short  and  broad, 
those  of  the  fore  feet  abruptly  rounded  at  the  end;  those  of  the  hind 
feet  are  much  narrower  and  more  pointed.  The  muffie  is  broad  and 
naked,  having  much  the  same  form  as  in  the  domestic  ox.  The  short 
tail  has  the  long  hairs  restricted  to  a  tuft  at  the  end. 

In  winter  the  head,  neck,  legs,  tail,  and  whole  under  parts,  are  black- 
ish-brown ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  body  lighter.  The  color  above 
becomes  gradually  lighter  towards  spring ;  the  new  short  hair  in  aatnmn 
is  soft  dark  umber  or  liver-brown.  In  very  old  individuals  the  lon^ 
woolly  hair  over  the  shoulders  bleaches  to  a  light  yellowish-brown. 
Young  animals  are  generally  wholly  dark  brown,  darkest  about  the 
head,  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  and  on  the  limbs.  The  young 
calf  is  at  first  nearly  uniform  light  chestnut-brown,  or  yellowish-brown, 
with  scattered  darker  hairs  on  the  belly,  where  are  also  occasionally  small 
patches  of  white.  Toward  autumn  the  light  yellowish  color  is  replaced 
by  the  darker  brown  that  characterizes  the  older  animals.  Alter  the 
first  few  months  the  younger  animals  are  darker  than  they  are  later  in 
life,  at  middle  age  the  <5oat,  especially  over  the  shoalders,  becoming 
lighter  and  presenting  a  bleached  or  faded  appearance,  which  iucreaaes 
with  age.  The  horns,  hoofs,  and  mufSe  are  black,  the  hoofs  being 
sometimes  edged  or  striped  with  whitish.  There  are  no  important  sex- 
ual  differences  in  color. 

The  woolly  hair  over  the  shoulders  is  much  longer  and  more  shajo^gy 
than  elsewhere  on  the  body ;  it  increases  in  length  on  the  neck  above, 
gradually  losing  its  woolly  character,  and  between  the  horns  attains  a 
length  of  ten  to  fourteen  inches,  nearly  concealing  the  ears  and  the 
bases  of  the  horns,  and  often  partly  covers  the  eyes.  The  long  hair  ad- 
vances also  on  the  face,  where  it  decreases  in  length  and  becomes  more 
woolly  again,  extending  far  forward  in  a  pointed  area  nearly  to  the 
nose.  The  chin  and  throat  are  also  covered  with  long  hair,  which  under 
the  chin  forms  an  immense  beard,  eight  or  ten  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  length.  Thick  masses  of  long  hair  also  arise  from  the  inner  and  pos- 
terior surfaces  of  the  upper  part  of  the  fore  legs,  where  the  hair  olteu 
attains  a  length  of  six  or  eight  inches.  A  strip  of  long  hair  also  extends 
along  the  crest  of  the  back  nearly  to  the  tail.  The  tail  is  covered 
with  only  short  soft  hair  till  near  the  tip,  from  which  arises  a  tufc  of 
coarse  long  hair  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  length.    The  hinder  and 
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lower  portions  of  the  body  and  legs  are  covered  with  short  soft  woolly 
hair.  This  is  moulted  early  in  spring,  after  which  for  a  few  weeks  the 
hinder  portions  of  the  animal  are  quite  or  nearly  naked.  The  shoul- 
ders retain  permanently  the  long  shaggy  covering,  which  with  the  long 
hair  of  the  neck  and  head  gives  them,  especially'  during  the  moulting 
season,  a  singularly  formidable  aspect. 

The  female,  as  already  stated,  is  much  smaller  than  the  male,  with  a 
less  elevated  hump,  much  smaller,  slenderer,  and  more  curved  horns, 
less  heavily  developed  beard,  less  shaggy  head,  etc.,  but  presents  no 
essential  differences  in  color. 

Alhinum  and  Melanism. — ^Pied  individuals  are  occasionally  met  with, 
but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence.*  I  have  seen  but  a  single  specimen, 
the  head  of  which,  finely  mounted,  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Compara- 
tive Zoology.  I  obtained  it  of  hunters  at  Fort  Hays,  Kansas,  near 
which  place  it  was  taken  in  1870,  where  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  curi- 
osity. In  this  specimen,  a  female,  the  whole  face,  from  between  the 
horns  to  the  muzzle,  is  pure  white,  but  in  other  respects  does  not  differ 
from  ordinary  examples.  White  individuals  are  still  more  rare,  but  are 
not  unknown.  A  former  agent  of  the  American  Pur  Company,  who 
had  had  unusually  favorable  opportunities  of  judging,  informed  me  that 
they  probably  occur  in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  one  in  millions, 
be  having  seen  but  five  in  an  experience  of  twenty  years,  although  he 
had  met  with  hundreds  of  pied  ones.  Black  ones  are  rather  more  fre- 
quent, but  can  only  be  regarded  as  very  rare.  The  fur  of  these  is 
ustially  much  softer  and  finer  than  that  of  ordinary  individuals,  and 
black  robes,  from  this  fact  and  their  great  rarity,  brng  a  very  large 
price.    They  seem  to  be  more  frequent  at  the  northward  than  elsewhere. 

Varieties, — ^There  are  two  commonly  recognized  varieties  of  the  buf- 
falo^  known  respectively  as  the  wood  buffalo  and  the  mountain  btiffalo. 
The  wood  buffalo  is  described  by  Hindt  as  larger  than  the  common 
bison  of  the  plains,  with  very  short  soft  pelage  and  soft  short  uncurled 
mane,  thus  more  resembling  in  these  points  the  Lithuanian  bison  or 
aurochs.  It  is  said  to  be  very  scarce^  and  to  be  found  only  north  of  the 
Saskatchewan  and  along  the  flanks  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  to 
never  venture  into  the  plains.  A  supposed  variety  of  the  bison,  re- 
ferred to  by  some  of  the  northern  voyagers  as  occurring  north  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  known  only  from  vague  rumors  current  among  the 
natives,  is  in  all  probability  the  musk  ox  {Ovibos  moschatus). 

The  mountain  bison,  so  often  referred  to  by  hunters  and  mountaineers 
as  a  variety  or  perhaps  a  distinct  species,  seems  to  agree  iu  all  essential 
particulars  with  the  so-called  wood  bison  of  the  region  farther  north. 
The  same  characters  of  larger  size,  darker,  shorter,  and  softer  pelage, 
are  usually  attributed  to  it,  but  one  meets  with  such  difirerent,  exagger- 
ated, and  contradictory  accounts  of  its  distinctive  features  from  differ- 
ent observers,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  in  its  existence^ 
except  in  the  imaginations  of  the  hunter  and  adventurer.  I  have  found 
that  those  actually  conversant  with  it,  and  whose  opinions  in  general 
matters  are  most  entitled  to  respect,  regard  it  as  but  slightly  or  not  at 
all  different  from  the  bison  of  the  plains.  Others  who  know  it  only 
from  heai'say,  and  whose  notions  of  it  are  consequently  vague,  generally 
magnify  its  supposed  differences,  till  some  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
their  belief  in  it  as  a  specifically  distinct  animal  from  the  common  bison 
of  the  plains.t     Dr.  Cooper,  speaking  of  the  bisons  found  formerly  in 

*8ee  LoDc's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mts.,  Vol.  I,  p.  471. 

tHind  (H.  Y.),  Nar.  of  Canadiaa   Red.  River  Ezplor.  Esped.,  etc.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  106, 
107, 1860. 
tSee  BaUetin  Essex  Institate,  Vol.  VI,  p.  55, 1874. 
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the  iDoantain  valleys  about  the  sources  of  the  Suake  River,  says  be 
^^isaw  no  difference  in  the  skulls,  indicating  a  different  species,  or 
'  mountain  buffalo'  of  hunters."*  The  bisons  formerly  living  in  the 
parks  and  vallovs  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain 
doubtless  did  often  grow  to  a  larger  size  than  those  of  the  plains,  with> 
rather  larger  horns,  and,  being  less  subjected  to  the  bleaching  efifeets 
of  the  elements  in  their  partially  wooded  retreats,  would  naturally*  have 
a  darker  and  perhaps  softer  pelage.  The  weathered  bison  skulls  I  met 
with  in  1871  ki  the  upper  part  of  South  Park  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tree-limit  in  the  Snowy  Range  of  Colorado  were  certainly  larger,  in  the 
average,  by  actual  measurement,  than  those  of  the  Kansas  plains.  The 
small  b%>nds  now  lingering  here  and  there  in  the  mountains,  and  now 
currently  known  as  the  mountain  buffalo, .may  be  in  part  the  remnants 
of  a  .former  larger  mountain  form,  but  certainly  a  part  of  them  are 
actually  recent  migrants  from  the  plains.  In  1871  I  was  able  to  trace 
the  migration  of  a  small  band  up  the  valley  of  the  South  Platte  and 
across  South  Park  to  the  vicinity  of  the  so-called  Buffalo  Spring,  situ- 
ated considerably  to  the  southward  of  Fairplay.  Specimens  of  the 
''  mountain  bison  "  sent  in  a  fresh  state  from  Colorado  to  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  during  the  present  winter  (December,  1875)  certainly 
presented  no  appreciable  differences  from  winter  specimens  frooa  the 
plains.  The  mountain  race  of  the  bison  was  apparently  a  little  larger 
than  the  buffalo  of  the  plains,  and  doubtless  was  nearly  identical  with 
the  race  known  farther  northward  as  the  '^  wood  buffalo.*'  Their  more 
sheltered  and  in  some  other  respects  somewhat  different  habitat  woold 
tend  to  develop  just  the  differences  claimed  to  distinguish  the  mountain 
and  northern  woodland  race. 

Castrated  buffaloes  are  said  to  be  occasionally  met  with  where  the 
buffaloes  are  abundant,  being  castrated  when  quite  young  by  huntera^ 
They  are  reported  to  attain  an  immense  size,  being  so  much  larger  than 
the  others  as  to  be  conspicuous  from  their  large  size. 

Eelationship  to  the  Auroclis. — The  American  bison  is  a  little  smaller 
than  the  aurochs  {Bison  honastis)^  with  a  much  larger  chest,  a  smaller 
and  weaker  pelvis,  a  shorter  and  smaller  tail,  more  shaggy  head,  and 
heavier  beard.  The  more  important  differences,  as  shown  by  a  compari- 
son of  the  skeletons,  consists  in  the  chest  (see  subjoined  measurements, 
Table  I)  in  Bison  americanus  being  absolutely  larger  than  in  Bison  bn- 
^lasusy  while  the  pelvis  is  very  small  and  weak.  The  B.  americantis  ia 
hence  greatly  developed  anteriorly,  or  in  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
body,  with  the  pelvic  portion  disproportionately  reduced,  while  in  B.  bo- 
ndsmjnst  the  reverse  of  this  obtains — a  small  compressed  thorax  and  a 
strong  heavy  pelvis.  This  gives  the  aurochs  the  appearance  of  standing 
higher  on  its  legs.  The  dorsal  outline  is  about  equally  declined  poste- 
riorly in  each  species,  not  relatively  much  more  declined  in  B.  ameri^ 
qanttSj  as  generally  stated.  Neither  does  the  aurochs  possess  relatively 
longer  hind  limbs,  as  compared  with  the  fore  limbs,  than  B,  americanusy 
the  proportion  being  essentially  the  same  in  the  two,  whether  the  total 
height  of  the  animal  be  assumed  as  the  basis  of  comparison,  or  whether 
the  comparison  be  based  on  the  bones  of  the  limbs  alone. 

Comparing,  for  example,  a  fine  perfect  skeleton  of  a  very  large  old 
male  of  each  species,  beautifully  and  correctly  mounted,!  the  height  or 

•A  mer.  Nat.,  Vol.  II,  p.  538,  1868. 

t These  skeletons  are  Nos.  91  {Bison  amerioanua)  and  165  (^ttoii  hona»«8)  of  the 
osteological  collection  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  both  of  which  wero 
prepared  and  mounted  in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  persons,  under  the  supervision 
of  rrof.  H.  A.  Ward,  of  Rochester,  and  represent  two  pieces  of  his  best  osteolof^ioal 
work,  which  is  Justly  celebrated  for  its  neatness  and  accuracy. 
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the  American  bison  at  the  highest  dorsal  spine  is  foand  to  be  sixty-six 
inches ;  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  sacrum,  filtytwo  inches ;  which  makes 
the  proportion  between  the  two  measurements  as  80  to  100.  The  height 
of  the  aurochs  at  the  highest  dorsal  spine  is  seventy-three  inches ;  at  the 
anterior  end  of  the  sacrum,  sixty  inches ;  making  the  proportion  between 
the  two  measurements  as  82  to  100.  This  difference  is  not  greater  than 
often  occurs  between  two  individuals  of  the  same  species.  A  compar- 
ison of  the  anterior  and  posterior  4imbs  gives  a  similar  result.  Thus 
the  proportionate  length  of  the  fore  limb  (excluding  the  scapula)  to  the 
bind  limb,  in  the  American  bison,  is  the  some  as  that  in  the  aurochs, 
namely,  as  01  to  100. 

While  the  skeleton  of  the  aurochs  is,  generally  speaking,  heavier  and 
more  massive  than  that  of  the  American  bison,  and  considerably  larger 
in  all  its  measurements,  the  ribs  are  actually  much  shorter  and  straighter, 
giving  a  much  smaller  thoracic  cavity.  The  length  of  the  first  rib  in  B. 
americanus^  for  example,  is  452  mm.;  in  B.  bonastiSj  375  mm.;  of  the 
third  rib  in  B.  aTnericanug-,  548;  in  B.  bonasus,  492;  of  the  sixth  rib  in 
£.  americantLS^  711 ;  in  B.  bonasu8^  697;  of  the  ninth  rib  in  B.  americar 
«««,  910;  in  B.  bonasus^  869;  of  the  twelfth  rib  in  B.  americanus^  783; 
in  B.  bonasus^  750;  of  the  fourteenth  rib  (osseous  portions  only),  in  B. 
ameticanus,  437 ;  in  B.  bonasus^  418.  The  pelvis,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
fully  one  fourth  larger  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  the  bones  that  enter 
into  its  composition  are  far  more  massive  in  the  aurochs  than  in  the 
American  bison.  The  smaller  size  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  vertebral 
column  in  the  American  bison  is  also  further  seen  in  its  diminutive  tail 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  aurochs.  Among  other  noticeable  skeletal 
differences  are  the  relatively  greater  length  of  the  dorsal  series  of  the 
rertebroi,  and  shorter  sternum  of  the  American  bison. 

While  the  above-given  comparisons  are  based  on  a  single  skeleton  of 
each  8])ecies,  the  subjoined^  measurements  (see  Table  I)  shows  that  these 
(conclusions  are  borne  out  by  further  material. 

As  already  noticed  (p.  2[*j ),  the  American  bison  is  not  distinguished 
from  the  aurochs  by  the  possession  of  fifteen  pairs  of  ribs  and  only  four 
lumbar  vertebrae,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  as  has  been  so  often 
stated,  the  two  species  having  normally  the  same  number  of  lumb^  ver- 
tebrae and  the  same  number  of  pairs  of  ribs.  Professor  RUtimeyert  re- 
fers to  the  greater  length  of  the  anterior  dorsal  spines  \n  Bison americanus^ 
but  this  difierence  is  evidently  not  constant,  as  is  shown  by  the  meas- 
nremeuts  given  in  Table  I.  He  also  regards  the  differences  in  the  rel- 
ative length  of  the  different  segments  of  the  extremities  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole  height  of  the  animal  as  affording  differences  worthy  of 
note.  He  gives  a  table  illustrative  oi'  these  differences,  which  I  subjoin. 
He  says:  <^  Nabm  ich  die  Large  von  Metacarpus  und  Carpus  zusammen 
als  Eluheit,  so  verhielten  sich  dazu  die  andern  Segmeute  der  Extreuii- 
tiiten  i'olgendermassen : 

Biaon  amerioanas.  B.  eoropflsaa. 

"  Cnrpas— Metftcarpns 1,        )  I.        ) 

Radios  (AusBenseite) 1. 102  V3.387  (1.  )  1.254  V3.697  (1.) 

Huin«$ras  mil  Trochaater 1. 2H5  )  1. 443  ) 

Scapula  vorderer  Rand 1.795  1.843 

Metacarpus  mit  Naviculare 1 .  151  )  1. 098  > 

Tibia  auwjen 1.379V3.999  (1.180)        1.5S.S  U.489  (1.214).'» 

Femur  niit  Trochanter 1.469  \  1.603J 

Taking  the  same  method  of  comparison  with  five  specimens  of  J5.  ameri- 
canus  and  two  specimens  of  B.  bonasus  {=europwus)  aa  a  basis,  gives 

("  Of  the  original  edition. — Kd.] 

f  Versach  einor  natUriicben  Geschicfate  des  Rindes,  etc.,  Part  II,  p.  68. 
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proportions  not  differing  essentially  from  Rutimeyer's,  though  the  fibres 
range  ten  .to  fifteen  per  cent,  larger,  beitig  probably  based  on  larger  spec- 
imens. 

Carpas  and  Metacarpns I*       ^  ^-       ^ 

Radius 1.260  ^3.C80(1.)  1.327  ^3.901(1.) 

Humeras  (with  Trochanter) 1. 420  J  1. 574  J 

Scapula 1.940  .  1.836 

Metacarpus 1.400^  1. 364^1 

Tibia .-. 1. 680  U.  800  (1.130)        1.727  U.  834  (1.155) 

Femur  (wilh  Trochanter) 1.720 J  L743J 

The  differences  between  the  two  species  in  these  proportions  are  very 
slight,  scarcely  greater  in  fact  than  occar  between  different  individaals 
of  Bison  americanus. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gray  placed  the  aurochs  and  American  bison  in  dififerent 
sections  of  the  genus  Bison^  the  first  of  which,  containing  the  aurochs;, 
is  characterized  as  having  the  '^  tarsi  elongate,  fore  and  hind  quarters 
subequal,"  and  the  other,  containing  the  American  bison,  as  having  the 
"  tarsi  short,  hinder  quarters  very  low.''  In  the  description  of  the  au- 
rochs he  says  again,  ^^  fore  and  hind  legs  subequal ;  tarsi  elongate,''  cod* 
trasting  it  with  ^Harsus  short,  hinder  quarters  very  low^"  in  his  diagno- 
sis of  Bison  arhericanus.  The  difference  in  height  between  the  fore  and 
hind  quarters  of  the  aurochs  and  American  bison  is,  as  already  shown, 
more  apparent  than  real,  owing  to  the  greater  size  of  the  pelvic  region 
in  the  aurochs.  The  difference  in  the  relative  length  of  the  tarsus  is 
also  much  less  than  one  might  infer  from  Dr.  Gray's  diagnosis. 

In  Bison  americanus  the  proportional  length  of  the  metatarsal  bone  to 
the  length  of  the  femur  and  tibia  taken  together  is  (in  five  specimens) 
as  29-31  to  100 ;  in  Bison  honasus  (two  specimens),  as  28  to  100,  show- 
ing an  actual  slightly  greater  length  of  the  metatarsal  segment  in  JBmus 
americanus.  The  length  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus  in  B,  americanus 
(same  specimens)  to  the  length  o^'  tarsus  and  metatarsus  is  as  74  to  100 ; 
in  Bison  boriasus^^as  73  to  100.  The  length  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
fore  limb  (humerus  and  radius)  to  the  upper  portions  of  the  hind  limb 
(femur  and  tibia)  in  B.  americanus  (same  specimens  as  before)  is  as 
75-83  to  100 ;  in  B.  honasus^  as  80-84  to  100.  These  proportions  coin- 
cide with  those  obtained  from  comparing  the  entire  fore  and  hind  limbs 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  relative  height  of  the  animal  at  the 
shoulder  and  hip  (as  previously  given);  and  show  a  slightly  greater  av- 
erage relative  length  of  the  hind  limb  iiu  B.  honasus  as  compared  with 
B.  americanus.  The  differences,  however,  are  really  much  less  than 
different  individuals  of  either  species  present  when  compared  with  each 
other. 

Table  I.t*] — MeasuremenU  of  Skeletons  of  Bison  americanus  and  Bison  honasue. 


Whole  length  of  skeleton  (inclading  skoll) 

Length  of  skall 

Length  of  cervical  vertebwB 

Length  of  dorsal  vertebra , 

Length  of  lumbar  vertebrs 

Leufjthof  sacral 

Length  of  cnudal .- 

Length  of  ft-«trtb 

Length  of  first  rib,  osseous  portion,  along  external 
carvatare 


Bison  amerioanos. 


Bison  bonasosL 


3338 

5«7 
527 
1150 
407 
S54 
476 
452 

414 


2980 
530 
470 
950 
340 
190 
500 
3S0 

300 


d" 
2916 
565 
430 
000 
330 
210 
480 
380 

330 


d" 
.3920 
510 
480 
880 
380 
250 
420 


300 


5 


13120 
500 
520 

1000 
370 
245 
485 


390 


6 


9 

2789 
422 
457 
868 
357 
228 
457 
287 

874 


8 


3375  3416 

580  565 

590  53d 

940  ,  985 

390  400 

315  293 

560  635 

345  375 


1433 


305 


335 


[*  Table  IX  of  the  original.— £d.] 
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Tabt.b  I,-^ Measurements  of  Skeletons  of  Bison  amerioanvs  and  Bison  bonasus—Coutiuned, 


I<ength  of  flrat  rib,  oartUaginoas  portion 

Leagth  of  third  rib 

IjODgtbof  third  rib,  oaseons  portion 

Length  of  third  rib,  cartilag^noas  portion 

Length  of  sixth  rib 

Length  of  sixth  rib,  oflseoas  portion 

Length  of  aixth  rib,  cartilaginoaa  portion 

Length  of  ninth  rib 

Length  of  ninth  rib,  oaseona  portion 

Length  of  ninth  rib,  cartilaginoas  portion 

Length  of  twelfth  rib 

Length  of  twelfth  rib,  osaeona  j[x>rtion 

I«ength  of  twelfth  rib,  cartilaginoaa  portion . . . 

J>ngth  of  fonrteenth  rib 

Leagth  of  fonrteenth  rib,  oaaeooa  portion 

Length  of  fonrteenth  rib,  cartilaginooa  portion 

Length  of  atemnm 

Length  of  spine  of  aixth  corvical 

Length  of  spine  of  seventh  oerrical 

Length  of  apineof  first  dorsal 

Length  of  apineof  aecond  dorsal 

Length  of  spine  of  third  dorsal 

Length  of  spine  of  fourth  dorsal 

Length  of  spine  of  fifth  dorsal 

Length  of  spine  of  sixth  dorsal 

Length  of  spine  of  seventh  dorsal 

Length  of  spine  of  eighth  dorsal 

Length  of  spine  of  ninth  dorsal 

Length  of  apineof  tenth  dorsal 

I<ength  of  spine  of  eleventh  dorsal 

Length  of  spine  of  twelfth  dorsal 

Length  of  spine  of  thirteenth  dorsal 

Length  of  spine  of  fonrteenth  dorsal 

Distance  between  ends  of  plenrapophyses  of  first  Inmbar 

Distance  between  ends  of  pleun»pophyses  of  second 
lambar 

Distance  between  ends  of  plenrapophyses  of  third  lum- 
bar  

IHetanco  between  ends  of  plenrapophyses  of  fourth 
lumbar 

Distance  between  ends  of  plenrapophyses  of  fifth  lum- 
bar. 


Transverse  diameter  of  proximal  end  of  first  sacral. . . 

Length  of  innominate  bone 

Greatesi  (external)  width  of  pelvis  anteriorly 

Distance  between  most  lateral  parts  of  posterior  end 

of  pubio  bones 

L«Bgth  of  ilium 

Length  of  iscbio-pobic  bones  

I««igth  of  thyroid  foramen 

Breadth  of  thyroid  foramen ^ 

Breadth  of  scapula 

Breadth  of  scapala  at  proximal  end 

Length  of  humems 

Antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  proximal  end 

TransTerse  diameter  of  the  proximal  end 

Greatest  breadth  of  its  distal  end 

Least  drcumferenoe  of  its  shaft 

Length  ofradins 

Transverse  diameter  of  proximal  end 

Transverse  diameter  of  distal  end 

Length  of  ulna 

Length  of  its  olecranon 

Least  breadth  antero-posteriorly , 

Length  of  oarpus 

Lensthof  canon  bone 

Width  of  proximal  end 

Width  of  distal  end , 

Length  of  inner  metatarsal 

I.engthof  first  phalanx  (fore  limb) , 

Width  of  first  pnalanx,  proximal  end , 

Width  of  first  phalanx,  distal  end 


Lpngth  of  seoond  phalanx. 

Wi<lth  of  seeohd  phalanx,  proximal  end. 

Width  of  seoond  phalanx,  aistal  end 

Length  of  unguinal  phalanx,  Inner  side  . 
Length  of  femur 
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4j9 
115 
711 
557 
1.'i4 
910 
670 
240 
783 
540 
243 
6»3 
437 
254 
469 
114 
305 
468 
477 
443 
400 
348 
350 
315 
284 
242 
210 
173 
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356 
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309 
840 
515 
470 
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63 
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1.28 

110 
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313 
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94 
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148 

74 

S3 
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78 

80 

44 

68 

43 

40 

40 

44 

41 

63 

431 
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50 
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5S0 
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420 


490 
110 
2U0 
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485 
435 
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310 
285 
245 
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185 


146  '  155 
120  UH) 
108  100 


310 
335 
365 
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295 


560 
490 

284 

290 
270 


470 
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365 


177 
dl5 


415 
130 

50 
905 


60 


40 


60 
425 


50 
510 
420 

90 
700 
560 
140 
9-20 
680 
240 
820 
500 
230 
710 
5-20 
190 
480 
150 
370 
475 
465 
430 
390 
SriO 
315 
290 
260 
225 
200 
165 
140 
120 
110 
280 

305 

330 

340 

300 


500 
450 


290 
250 


460 
235 
365 
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320 
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120 

55 
200 


55 
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60 
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390 


550 
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445 
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260 
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115 

70 
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350 

142 

117 

88 

170 

310 

95 

88 

410 

133 

65 

50 
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72 

76 

40 

57 

39 

36 

35 

S5 

31 

53 

490 


430 


5S0 


080 


610 


460 


475 
103 


9 
31 

450 

361 

88 
6J2 
C03 
122 
780 
584 
198 
745 
532 
215 
503 
396 
197 
4&') 

76 


347  >  944 
453  3)0 
440  312 
406  I  317 
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335 
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265 
250 
213 
185 
160 
135 
118 
106 
230 
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287 
248 
244 
223 
197 
170 
153 
128 
116 
101 
266 
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d* 
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395 
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Table  l.—Measuremenii  ofSkeletouB  of  Bison  americanue  and  Bison  7>0Ra«»#->CoDtiQued. 


Greatest  diameter  of  proximal  end 

Greatest  diameter  of  distal  end 

Least  circamferoDce  of  shaft 

Least  diameter  of  shaft 

Length  of  tibia 

TraDsverse  diameter  of  proximal  end 

Transverse  diameter  of  distal  end 

Its  least  circamferenco 

Length  of  tarsals  in  sita  (Inside) 

liSnt^th  of  oalcanenm  (oatside) 

Least  circamferenco  of  its  shaft 

LeD{(thof  metatarsal 

Transverse  (lateral)  diameter  of  proximal  end 

Transverse  antero-posterior  diameter  of  proximal  end 

Transverse  (lateral)  diameter  of  distal  end  

Transverse  antero-posterior  diameter  of  distAl  end... 

Least  (lateral)  diameter  of  its  shaft 

Len^h  of  first  phalanx  (hind  limb) 

Width  transversely  of  proximal  end 

Width  of  distal  end : 

Lencrtb  of  8d  phalanx 

Width  of  proximal  end : 

Width  of  distal  end 

Length  of  ungoinal  phalanx,  inner  side 


Bison  americanue. 
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44 
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38 
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80 

"65 

34 
55 

Explanation  of  Tablk  I. 

1.  Biion  amerieanua.    Hale,  mounted  skeleton  (Na  91,  Mns.  Comp.  ZoSlogy),  from  near  Fc^t  Haya, 
Kansas. 

2.  BUon  arnerieanut.    Very  old  male,  unmounted  skeleton,  the  bones  mostly  ligamentonsly  attached 
(Mns.  Comp.  Zoology),  from  near  Fort  Hays,  Kansas. 

3.  Bison  americanuit.    Very  old  male,  unmounted  skeleton,  the  bones  mostly  ligamentoualy  attached 
(Mns.  Comp.  Zoology),  from  near  Fort  Haj'S,  Kansss. 

4.  Bison  amerieanus.    Male,  disarticulated  skeluton  (No.  10,  Mus.  Comp.  Zoology),  fh>m  near  Fort 
Hays,  Kansas. 

5.  Bison  amerieantu.    Female,  disarticalated  skeleton  (Ka  11,  Mus.  Comp.  Zodl<^y),  fhmi  near  Foct 
Hays,  Kansas. 

0.  Bison  amerieanus.    Female,  mounted  skeleton  (No.  92,  Mus.  Comp.  Zoology),  from  near  Fovt 
Hays.  Kansas. 

7.  Bison  bonatus.    Old  male,  mounted  skeleton  (No.  165,  Mus.  Comp.  ZoSlogy),  fh>m  the  Menagerie 
of  Scbccnbrunn,  received  from  the  Vienna  Museum. 

8.  Bison  bonasus.    Young  male,  mounted  skeleton  (No.  11,514,  National  Museum,  Washington),  trmm. 
the  Vienna  Museum.         ' 

9.  Bison  bonasus.    Male  (meas'irements  from  Bichardson's  Zoology  of  the  Voy^e  of  the  Herald). 
[Measurement«  in  millimetres.— Ed.] 

The  skull  of  Bison  bonasus  is  rather  longer  perhaps  than  that  of  Sison 
amerieanus^  but  the  average  difference  in  length  is  very  slight.  It  woald 
be  often,  in  fact,  almost  impossible  to  decide  absolutely  as  to  whether  a 
skull  from  an  unknown  locality  belonged  to  one  rather  than  to  the  other 
of  the  two  species,  especially  those  of  young  individuals  or  females. 
Neither  the  teeth  nor  the  relative  size  and  form  of  any  portion  of  the 
skull  afford  any  absolutely  distinctive  characters.  The  chief  difference 
consists  in  the  rather  more  massive  character  of  the  skull  in  Bi^on 
bonasus.  The  close  resemblance  in  all  essential  features  between  the 
skulls  of  the  two  species  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  subjoined  table 
of  measurements  of  a  considerable  number  of  skulls  of  each  species. 

The  greater  prominence  and  thickness  of  the  orbital  cylinder  iu  the 
aurochs  has  been  cited  by  Biitimeyer  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  the 
aurochs,  but  in  a  comparison  of  skulls  of  corresponding  ages  the  dififer* 
ence  is  not  apparent,  the  slightly  greater  size  and  thickness  correspond- 
ing merely  with  tl^e  generally  more  massive  character  of  the  osseoas 
system  of  the  aurochs.  The  difference  in  tlie  nasal  bones  referred  to 
also  by  the  same  author  is  intangible,  being  equalled  in  different  iudi- 
viduHls  of  Bison  amerieanus.. 


ALLBS.] 


BEIiATIONSHIP  OP   THE   B18v.i(   TO   THE  AUBOCH. 
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Explanation  of  Table  n. 

1.  Biit&n  arr^rieantu.  A  very  old  male  from  Kftiisas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  95). 

S.  Jiiaon  amencanus.  Malo,  teu  to  twolvo  yoara  old.  from  Kadsm  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  91). 

3.  Bison  amtrica.iu*.  Very  old  male,  from  Kansas. 

4.  Bihon  amtrica'.iUS.  Vory  old  mnle.  from  Kaosas  (M.  C.  Z.<  No.  93). 

5.  B^don  anttfncant/^.  Male,  about  fit  teen  years  old,  from  Kuusaa  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  10). 

6.  Biton  arnerxanus.  Male,  about  six  years  old,  fiom  KantMA  (M.  C.  Z^  No. •11). 

7.  Bison  americanus.  Male,  about  four  years  old.  from  Kuusiis  <M.  C.  Z.,  No.  94). 
B.  BLuon  americanus.  Malo,  about  t-ou  years  old,  tVom  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  97). 

9.  BiBon  amer.canvM.    Majo,  about  twelve  yeais  old,  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  99). 

10.  Bi*on  amBrieanvM.    Malo,  four  or  £i\'0  years  old,  fi-om  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z..  No.  100). 

11.  BiHon  americanus.    Male,  about  six  years  old,  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  10:{). 

1*2.  Bt'kon  amoricanus.  Male,  about  tweK'O  yeari«  old,  from  Kansas  (M-  C.  Z.,  No.  177(^. 

13.  BiBon  americanus.  Male,  about  twelve  years  old.  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  I771>. 

14.  Bison  americanus.  Male,  about  twelve  years  old,  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  1SI5). 

15.  Bison  americanus.  Male,  about  flf.:een  yea:i»  oul,  from  Kansas  (M.  U.  Z..  No.  1216). 

li).  JSi«on  amervcaYittf.  Malo.  teu  or  twelve  yoara  old,  from  Kansas  (National  Mus.,  No.  13233). 

17.  Bison  americanus.  Female,  four  or  five  years  old,  fiom  Kansas  (M.  C  Z.,  No.  1937). 

18.  Bi:<on  anurieantu.  Female,  about  tbree  years  old,  fh>m  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z..  No.  1769). 

19.  Biso.i  americanus.  Female,  about  three  years  old,  froui  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  96). 
SO.  Bistyn  americanus.  Female,  about  nine  years  old,  from  Kansas  (M-  0.  Z.,  No.  101). 
91.  Bison  americanus.  Female,  about  six  years  old,  from  Kansas  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  10^>. 

22.  Bison  americanus.    Female,  about  six  years  old,  from  Kansas  OH.  C.  Z  ,  No.  92>. 

23.  Bison  bonasus.    Female,  about  five  or  six  years  old  (M.  C.  Z..  No.  1790). 

24.  Bi'ion  bonasits.    Old  male,  from  Menagerie  of  Scboewbrnnn  (M.  C.  Z.,  No.  165). 

25.  Bison  bonasKS.    Male.    Measurements,  as  g,\yen  by  Richardson,  in  Zuol.  Voj.  of  tbeHerald,  p.  IS. 

26.  Bison  bonasus.    Old  male,  from  Schodobrunn.    Measurements  as  given  by  Cavier  (Ossem.  Foss. 
3d  ed..  Tome  IV,  p.  121). 

27.  Bison  bonasus.    Male,  about  six  years  old,  fh>m  tbe  Vienna  Moseam  (National  Mna.,  No.  11514). 

Individual  variation. — ^The  American  bison  presents  a  considerable 
range  of  wbat  may  be  termed  individual  variation.  This  has  already 
beeo  noticed  in  respect  to  the  metacarpal  bones,  where  it  was  shown 
that  not  always  the  thickest  and  stoutest  examples  are  the  longest. 
Thus  a  metacarpal  of  a  male  192  mm.  in  length  exceeds  in  all  other  dimen- 
sions another  specimen  having  a  length  of  213  mm.  A  similar  diff&renoe 
is  traceable  throughout  the  skeleton  (see  Table  I),  so  that  we  have 
individuals  that  present  in  all  parts  of  their  structure  a  slender  or 
attenuated  form,  and  others  that  are  relatively  thick  and  stout,  tbe 
tallest  and  longest  specimens  being  sometimes  exceeded  in  stoutn^s, 
comparing  bone  with  bone,  by  those  of  considerably  less  stature.  There 
are  again  individuals  that  differ  from  the  average  in  general  bulk,  witli* 
out  presenting  any  other  unusual  differences.  Variations  in  the  rela- 
tive length  of  the  different  bones  of  the  limbs,  of  the  ribs,  the  dorsai 
spines,  etc.,  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  As  such  variations  are  now  so 
w^ell  known  to  characterize  vertebrates  in  general, — each  species  haviug 
a  considerable  normal  range  of  osteological  variation, — they  may  be 
passed  over  without  further  remark. 

Among  more  unusual  variations  are  the  occasional  development  of  an 
extra  rib,  or  an  extra  pair  of  ribs,  which  may  articulate  either  with  the 
last  cervical  or  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  A  famous  instance  of  tbe 
latter  was  presented  by  a  specimen  described  by  Ouvier  (the  first  skele- 
ton of  the  American  bison  that  came  under  the  eye  of  an  osteologist)^ 
which  had  fifteen  pairs  of  rit)S,  and  only  four,  instead  of  five,  lumbar 
vertebrse  [original  edition].  The  mistat^e  to  which  this  abnormal  speci- 
men gave  rise  in  respect  to  the  number  of  dorsal  and  lumbar  vertebne 
and  the  number  of  pairs  of  ribs  possessed  by  the  American  bison  as 
compared  with  the  aurochs,  has  already  been  uotice<l, — a  mistake  tbat 
still  survives  in  some  of  our  leading  text- books  of  comparative  anatomy. 
In  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  is  a  male  from  E!ansas  possess- 
ing a  supplemental  pair  of  ribs  which  articulate  with  the  last  cervical 
vertebra,  instead  of  with  the  first  lumbar,  as  in  the  case  of  Cuviers 
specimen. 

Variations  in  the  form  of  the  skull  are  often  strikingly  apparent, 
affecting  not  so  much,  however,  the  relative  size  of  the  different  part*, 
or  the  proportion  of  width  to  length,  as  the  frontal  outlipe  or  profile, 
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aod  the  cnrvatare  and  relative  direction  of  the  horns.  In  respect  to 
the  profile,  the  frontal  region  varies  in  different  specimens  of  the  same 
sex  and  of  corresponding  ages  in  the  forehead  being  either  flat,  or  even 
slightly  concave,  or  very  convex.  The  horns  are  usually  so  much 
depressed  that  when  the  skull  is  placed  on  a  flat  surface  with  the  dorsal 
aspect  downward  the  points  will  not  touch  the  surface  on  which  the 
skull  rests, — in  other  words,  do  not  rise  to  the  plane  of  the  forehead;  in 
other  specimens  they  sometimes  rise  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  skull 
from  touching  the  flat  surface  by  a  space  of  one  or  two  inches.  The 
horn-cores  are  also  sometimes  directed  backward  far  beyond  the  plane 
of  the  occiput,  though  usually  not  reaching  it.  Sach  diflerences  as 
these  are  so  considerable  that  they  are  sometimes,  in  allied  groups, 
regarded  as  indicative  of  specific  differences. 

The  variation  in  length  in  a  series  of  a  dozen  aged  male  skulls  ranges 
from  500  to  600  mm.,  but  the  usual  range  of  variation  is  between  500  and 
550  mm.  The  extremes  in  breadth  are  240  and  280  mm.,  ranging  usually 
hetweeu  240  and  275  mm.  The  lower  jaw  varies  in  length  in  the  same 
series  from  400to  420  mm.;  the  nasals  from  194  to  204  mm.;  the  born-cores 
from  180  to  215  mm.  The  length  of  the  alveolar  space  of  the  upper  molars 
varies  from  138  to  154  mm. ;  of  the  lower,  from  1 48  to  165  mm.  The  varia- 
tion in  the  length  of  the  alveolar  space  in  the  females  overlaps  that  of 
the  males,  the  length  of  the  lower  molar  series  ranging  from  145  to 
158^mm.,  and  that  of  the  upper  molar  series  from  130  to  152  mm.  It  thus 
appears  that  in  respect  to  the  size  of  the  teeth  the  sexual  difference  is 
not  very  great, — ^far  less  than  that  between  other  parts  of  the  skull  and 
skeleton. 

The  individual  variation  in  respect  to  the  horns  themselves,  in  size 
and  direction  of  curvature,  is  well  worthy  oi  special  notice.  Of  two 
malesof  nearly  corresponding  ages,  one  has  bom-cores  measuring  220fnm. 
in  length,  the  other  only  146  mm.  The  variation  in  the  circumference  at 
the  base  ranges  from  235  to  300mm.  In  respect  to  curvature,  the  horns 
are  sometimes  gently  curved  the  whole  length,  and  sometimes  abruptly 
bent  upward  at  the  end  of  the  basal  third.  Tbey  also  vary  greatly  in  size 
in  individuals  of  corresponding  ages.  The  difference  in  these  respects 
between  different  individuals  of  Bmon  amerieanus  is  hence  much  greater 
than  the  average  difference  between  B.  americantis  and  B.  honasus, 

ISynonymy  and  Nomenclature, — ^The  first  systematic  name  applied  to  the 
American  bison  under  the  binomial  system  of  nomenclature  was  Bos 
americanusj  given  it  by  Gmelin  in  1788,  the  specific  name  being  evi- 
dently adopted  from  Oatesby,  who  in  1743  called  it  Bison  americantiSn  as 
did  also  Brisson  two  years  later.  By  this  specific  name,  coupled  with 
the  geireric  appellation  of  either  Bos  or  Bison,  it  has  since  been  almost 
universally  known,  a  few  very  conservative  naturalists  having  always 
regarded  it  as  either  merely  a  variety  of  the  aurochs  or  as  absolutely 
identical  with  it.  It  hence  forms  almost  the  only  exception  among 
North  American  mammals  of  a  species  that  has  never  had  a  prominent 
synonym.  Hernandez  refers  to  it  under  the  name  of  Taurus  mexicanus, 
but  Hernandez  wrote  long  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  binomial 
system  of  nomenclature,  as  did  also  Nieremburg,  who  called  it  Taurus 
quivirensisy  so  that  these  names  have  never  been  regarded  as  having  a 
claim  to  priority. 

To  the  Spanish  colonists  the  American  bison  was  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Cihola,  but  some  Spanish  writers  speak  of  it  under 
the  name  Bisonte,  while  De  Laet  and  others  called  it  Armenta.  Bceuf 
gauvage  was  the  name  given  it  by  Du  Pratz,  though  oiten  al^o  called 
Buffie^  Vache  sauvage,  and  sometimes  Bison  d'AmSriqite,  by  the  early 
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FreDch  colonists,  while  tbeCaDadian  voyageurs  are.  said  to  term  it  simplj 
le  b<£vf,  Kalm  spoke  of  the  Amerioan  bisons  as  Wilde  Ochsen  und  Kuhe, 
while  the  early  English  explorers  also  often  referred  (o  this  animal  under 
the  same  English  equivalent,  and  also  used  for  it  the  names  Buffle  and 
Boeuf  sauvage.  These  two  last-mentioned  names  were  also  applied,  by 
both  the  early  French  and  the  early  English  explorers,  to  the  moone 
{Alces  malchis)  and  the  elk  {Cervus  canadensis),  Charlevoix  called  the 
bison  the  Bceufdu  Canada.  Marquette  called  it  the  PlsikioitSj  adopting 
the  name  tben  current  among  the  Illinois  Indians,  while  Hennepin  called 
it  Taureau  sauvage.  Lawson  and  Bricknell  used  the  name  BuffelOj  which 
name,  modified  to  Buffalo^  was  employed  by  Oatesby  and  was  early 
adopted  by  tbe  English  colonists.  According  to  Richardson  it  is  called 
Peecheek  by  the  Algonquins,  Adgiddah  by  the  Ghepewyans,  and  Mooi- 
toosh  by  the  Crees. 

In  the  United  States  this  animal  has  generally  borne  the  name  of 
buffaloj  though  discriminating  writers  persist  that  the  name  is  errone- 
ous, and  that  it  should  be  called  the  American  bison.  The  latter  is  no- 
doubtedly  its  correct  English  cognomen,  but  probably  among  the  people 
generally  tbe  name  bvffalo  will  never  be  supplanted.  The  term  Ameri- 
can buffalo  is  doubtless  defensible  for  those  who  prefer  it,  and  even  buf- 
falo is  DO  more  a  misnomer  than  scores  of  the  names  of  our  commoo 
mammals  and  birds.  The  uame  Eobin  as  applied  to  TnrdVrS  migratorius^ 
is  even  more  objectionable  than  that  of  bvffalo  as  applied  to  the  Ameri- 
can bison.  Tbe  name  buffalo  is  of  course  strictly  applicable  only  to  the 
genus  Bubalus^  embracing  the  true  African  and  Indian  buffaloes. 

Figures  of  ih^  American  Bison. — Tbe  first  figure  of  the  bison  ever  pnh 
lisbed  is  doubtless  that  given  by  Thevet  in  1558,*  three  years  alter  the 
publication  of  Vaca's  "Journal,"  in  which  occurs  the  earliest  descrii)tion 
of  tbe  American  bison.  This  is  an  extremiely  rude  figure,  having  but 
little  resemblance  to  the  bison.  In  1633  £>e  Laett  published  another 
equally  faulty.  l^ieremburg§  in  1635,  and  Hernandez|  in  1651,  published 
others,  which  so  much  resemble  Thevet's  that  tbey  seem  to  l>e  merely 
enlarged,  slightly  modified  copies  of  it.  Hernandez's  figure,  however, 
has  been  repeatedly  referred  to  as  tbe  first  published  figui*e  of  the  Amer- 
ican bison.  Towards  tbe  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  somewhat 
similar  figure  was  published  by  Hennepin.§  During  tbe  eighteenth 
century  others  were  added  by  Du  Pratz,  Lawson  (in  his  "  History  of 
Carolinall),  Oatesby,^  Buffon,**  and  others,  Catesby's  and  Button's  being 
very  fair  representations  of  tbe  animal  intended,  and  are  the  first  that 
attain  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  first  good  figures  are  those  given  by  F.  Cuvier  and  Geoffroy,tt 
consisting  of  a  series  of  three,  drawn  from  specimens  living  in  tbe  Me- 
nagerie at  Paris.  The  first  is  that  of  a  young  male  in  summer  pelage, 
the  second  that  of  a  young  female,  and  the  third  that  of  a  calf  a  fe^ 
weeks  old.  These  are  all  very  fine,  especially  in  respect  to  color,  in 
which  they  excel  all  others,  those  of  Oatlin  and  Audubon  being  of  too 
dark  a  tint 

Catlin,  in  his  "  North  American  Indians"  (Vol.  I),  devotes  a  series  of 
fourteen  spirited  plates  to  the  illustration  of  •the  American  bison.  The 
male  is  represented  in  plate  vii  of  this  work;  the  female  in  plate  viii; 

"  Les  Singiilaritz  de  la  France  AbTarctique,  p.  145.  t  Aiuer.,  p.  303.  X  Hist.  Nat.,  P* 
181.  $  Mex.,  p.  587.  ||  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country,  etc.,  p.  90.  IT  Fig.  115.  **  Nat. 
Hist,  of  Carolina,  etc.,  pi.  xx.  ft  Hist.  Nat.,  Suppl.,  Ill,  pi.  v.  U  Hist.  Nat.  des  Maru., 
Tome  I,  hvr.  xii  (yoang  male);  Tome  II,  livr.  xxxii  (young  female);  Tome  III,  liv^r* 
zJix  (calf  a  few  weeks  old). 
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in  plate  ix  is  depicted  a  collision  of  a  ball  and  a  horse  during  a  chase, 
and  in  plate  x  a  wounded  boll  is  represented.  In  plate  cv  is  figured  a 
herd  in  the  ratting  season  ;  in  plate  cvi  a  herd  at  rest,  with  an  old  boll 
wallowing  in  the  foreground  ;  plates  cvii  to  cxii  form  a  series  illustrating 
the  hunting  of  the  buffalo  by  the  Indians;  plates  cxiii  and  cxiv  repre- 
sent buffaloes  attacked  by  wolves. 

Besides  Audubon's*  well-known  figures,  among  those  worthy  of 
special  notice  are  those  in  Schoolcraft's  great  work  on  the  Indians,!  in 
which  in  plate  viii  is  given  a  comparative  view  of  the  buffalo  and  do- 
mestic cow ;  in  plate  ix,  a  view  of  a  buffalo  chase ;  in  plate  x,  buffalo 
banting  in  winter;  in  plate  xi,  a  view  of  a  large  herd  of  buffaloes;  in 
plate  xii,  another  view  of  a  large  herd  with  an  old  bull  in  the  foreground ; 
plate  xiii,  buffalo  skinning. 

The  earlier  figures  are  of  course  noteworthy  only  as  being  the  first 
attempts  at  delineating  the  American  bison.  Those  by  Catlin,  on  the 
other  hand,  truthfully  and  vividly  depict  scenes  which,  though  formerly 
characteristic  of  our  plains,  will  soon  be  known  only  in  history,  and  are 
well  worthy  of  consultation  by  any  one  interested  in  the  subjects  he 
there  delineates.  Audubou-s  illustrations  are  faithful  likenesses,  and 
the  scenes  and  figures  given  in  Schoolcraft's  work  may  also  be  examined 
with  profit ;  the  most  accurate  figures,  however,  are  those  given  by  Cu- 
vier  and  Geofi'roy. 

Foml  Remains. — ^The  remains  of  the  American  bison  in  a  fossil  or 
semifossil  condition  have  been  found  sparingly  over  a  wide  area,  but 
DO  instance  is  at  present  known  of  their  discovery  beyond  the  known 
limits  of  its  range  at  the  time  of  the  earliest  explorations  of  the  con- 
tinent. In  the  Kational  Museum  at  Washington  are  semifossil  remains 
from  Colorado,  collected  by  Major  Powell,  and  from  Kansas,  collected 
by  Dr.  Hayden.  I  found  a  fossil  tooth  of  tbis  species  in  Central  Iowa, 
and  have  received  from  Mr.  Orestes  H.  St.  John  a  fossil  astragalus  from 
the  banks  of  the  Big  Blue  Elver  in  Kansas.  Professor  Wyman  has 
reported  its  remains  from  the  mounds  of  the  Lead  Kegion  in  Wisconsin 
and  Iowa ;  Dr.  Leidy  has  figured  a  tooth  from  the  Lead  crevices  of  Jo 
Daviess  County,  Illinois,  And  also  from  the  Ashley  River,  South  Caro- 
lina.! Professor  Baird  has  reported  the  existence  of  its  fossil  remains 
in  the  caverns  of  Central  Pennsylvania.  The  alleged  occurrence  of  its 
remains  at  Gardiner,  Maine,  proves,  however,  to  be  probably  erroneous, 
as  will  be  shown  further  on.§ 

Its  bones  have  also  been  found  in  large  quantities  about  the  Salt 
Licks  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  especially  at  Bigbone  Lick,  Kentucky.  The 
accumulations  at  the  last-named  locality  date  back  to  remote  times, 
since  in  the  lower  strata  of  these  bone-deposits  are  found  the  bones  of 
Mantodon  americanua^  Megalonyx^  ElepliaSn  an  extinct  species  of  Equus^ 
and  an  extinct  species  of  OviboSj  but,  according  to  Professor  Shaler, 
the  bones  of  Bison  americanvs  occur  only  in  the  more  superficial 
strata,  wbich  are  composed  almost  solely  of  the  remains  of  this 
animal.  These  rem»ins  differ  in  no  appreciable  respect,  in  form  or 
in  size,  from   those  of  the  recent  bison  of  the  Piuins.||     The  only 

•  Qaad.  North  America^  Vol.  II,  ijla.  Ivi,  Ivii. 

tHist.  Prosp.  &  Cond.  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America,  Vol.  IV,  pis.  viii-xiii. 

X  In  both  inHrances  donbtfally  referred  by  Dr.  Leidy  to  Bison  latifrons. 

i  See  the  chapter  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  American  Bison. 

i  A  skull  fruni  Big-bone  Lick  (No.  2047,  M.  C.  Z.)  presents  the  greatest  convcsity  of 
the  forehead  of  an3'  I  have  met  with,  but  does  not  diifer  in  other  respects  from  ordinary 
examples.  On  the  other  hand,  other  Big- bone  Lick  skulls  exhibit  tbe  usual  degree 
of  flatness.  No.  2060  has  unusually  large  horn-cores,  but  is  not  in  other  respects  di»- 
tingaisbable  from  average  recent  examples. 
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difTereDce  of  note  consists  in  tbe  very  different  manner  of  tbe  wearing 
ot  the  molar  teeth.  In  tbe  recent  bison  of  tbe  Plains,  the  crpwns  of  the 
teeth  present  a  nearly  even  surface,  every  part  of  the  tootb  being  worn 
to  nearly  tbe  same  level.  In  the  remains  from  Big-bone  Lick,  however, 
tbe  crown  surface  wears  into  a  series  of  deep  transverse  serrations,  tbe 
ridges  of  which  often  rise  a  fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  interven- 
ing hollows.  The  difterence  between  the  two  in  this  respect  is  strik- 
ingly great,  and  evidently  relates  to  the  different  character  of  the 
food  obtainable  in  the  two  districts.  The  bison  of  the  Plains  necessarily 
feeds  wholly  upon  short,  fine  grasses,  which  rarely  attain  a  height  of 
more  than  a  few  inches,  and  are  consequently  at  times  more  or  less 
sprinkled  with  sand  and  dust.  Tbe  Ohio  Valley,  on  tbe  contrary,  is  a 
region  of  rank  herbnge,  and  tall,  succulent  grasses.  The  Plains  bison 
must  take  with  its  food  more  or  less  gritty  material,*  which  tends  not 
only  to  wear  the  teeth  down  evenly,  but  far  more  rapidly  than  was  the 
case  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  tbe  teeth  in  the  Plains  bisons  generally  bein^ 
very  much  worn,  even  in  middle-aged  animals,  while  in  very  old  ani- 
luals  the  teeth  are  often  worn  down  to  the  fangs.  Even  the  temporary 
set  become  wholly  worn  out  before  they  give  place  to  tbe  permanent 
series.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  been  observed  in  specimens  from  Big- 
bone  Lick,  even  in  the  oldest  individuals. 

[tj  "  On  the  Age  of  the  Bison  in  the  Ohio  Valley. — By  N,  8,  Skater. — 
In  the  original  Memoir  of  Mr.  Allen,  allusion  is  made  to  certain  re- 
searches carried  on  by  me  in  Big  Bone  Lick  in  Kentucky,  which  have 
some  reference  to  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  Buffalo  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  These  investigations,  begun  in  1868  and  continued  in  1869, 
have  only  been  sufficient  to  point  tbe  way  to  further  studies  which  it  is 
in  tbe  plan  of  the  Kentucky  Geological  Survey  to  prosecute,  but  which 
it  may  not  be  in  its  power  to  undertake  for  some  time  to  come.  I 
therefore  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  evidence  collected  at  Big  Bone 
Lick  with  a  view  to  showing  the  limits  of  the  observations  that  have 
been  made  there. 

^'Tbe  springs  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  as  at  all  the  other  licks  of  Kentackyi 
are  sources  of  saline  waters  derived  from  the  older  Palaeozoic  rocks. 
These  saline  materials,  ^s  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  iSterry  Hunt,  have 
their  origin  in  the  imprisoned  waters  of  the  ancient  seas,  or  in  the  salts 
derived  therefrom,  which  have  been  locked  in  the  depths  of  tbe  strata 
below  the  reach  of  the  leaching  action  of  the  surface  water.  Whenever 
the  rocks  lie  above  the  line  of  the  drainage,  these  salts  have  been  leached 
away.  As  we  go  below  tbe  surface  they  increase  in  quantity  until  we 
lesLvh  the  level,  where  these  waters  remain  saturated  with  the  materials 
which  existed  in  the  old  sea-waters.  The  displacement  of  these  old 
imprisoned  waters  is  brought  about  by  tbe  siuking  down  of  water  on  the 
highlands  through  the  vertical  interstices  of  the  soil  and  rock,  and  the 
consequent  tendency  of  the  water  below  tbe  surface  to  restore  the  hydro- 
static balance.  This  action  is  particularly  likely  to  occur  when  the 
rocks  above  the  drainage  are  limestones  or  shales ;  while  a  bed  of  rock 
at  some  distance  below  the  drainage  is  of  sandstone  and  permeable  to 
water.  This  is  the  case  at  Big  Bone  Lick,  where  at  about  two  hundred 
feet  below  the  suiface  we  have  the  calciferous  sandstone  with  a  struc- 
ture open  enough  to  admit  the  free  passage  of  water  in  a  borizontsil 
direction.    That  some  such  process  is  at  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 

*  In  tbe  teeth  of  specimens  from  tbe  Plains  I  have  found  sbaip,  angular  particles  of 
quartz  wedj;ed  into  tbe  cavities  of  the  teeth. 

[ITbe  matter  here  interpolated  in  quotation-marka  constitutes  App.  II  of  tbe  origi- 
nal.—Ed.] 
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the  water  will  rise  ten  feet  or  more  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  if 
enclosed  in  a  pipe.  The  fact  that  the  reservoir  of  these  waters  is  below 
the  general  sarface  causes  theui  to  appear  in  the  bottom  of  the  valleys, 
and  the  considerable  abstraction  of  matter  from  the  underlying  beds 
probably  amounts  to  some  hundred  cubic  feet  per  annum  in  the  case  of 
Big  Bone  Lick,  causes  a  depression  at  the  point  of  escape,  and  brings 
about  pretty  generally  the  formation  ofa  swamp  in  a  depressed  and  con- 
stantly lowering  basin,  through  which  the  spring  water  seeps  away,  and 
where  a  large  part  of  it  is  usually  evaporated.  This  swamp  forms  a 
natural  trap  for  all  the  higher  mammalia  in  it.  When  excavations  are 
made  near  the  existing  outlets  of  the  springs,  we  find  the  remains  of  the 
large  mammals  brought  by  man,  the  horse,  cow,  pig,  and  sheep. 

'^  In  the  frequent  change  of  outlet  of  these  springs,  it  comes  to  pass 
that  at  many  points  near  the  surface  of  the  thirty  or  forty  acres  that  lie 
in  the  little  basin  where  Big  Bone  Lick  is  found,  there  are  old  spring 
vents,  about  which  bones  are  found,  that  no  longer  give  forth  saline 
waters.  It  is  a  fact  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  buffalo,  that  their 
remains  about  Big  Bone  Lick  are,  when  found,  away  from  the  purest 
springs  and  never  at  any  depth  beneath  the  surface.  In  the  recent 
springs  they  are  very  abundant,  but  not  much  more  ancient  in  their 
appearance  than  the  domesticated  animals.  The  evidence  obtained  at 
this  point  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  first  appearance  of  this  spe- 
cies into  the  country  was  singularly  recent,  and  also  shows  that  their 
coming  was  like  an  irruption  in  its  suddenness.  These  bufi'alo  bones 
are  wonderfully  abundant  in  some  of  the  shallow  swampy  places  of  this 
neighborhood.  I  have  seen  them  massed  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  or 
more,  as  close  as  the  stones  of  a  pavement,  and  so  beaten  down  by  the 
succeeding  herds  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  lift  them  from  their  bed. 

^-As  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  diagram,  [here  omitted,] 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  degradation  of  the  surface  of  this 
swamp  after  the  deposition  of  many  of  the  mastodon  remains,  and 
before  the  comiug  of  the  buffalo.  This  lowering  of  level  was  appar- 
ently conseqiMfUt  on  the  down  cutting  of  the  bed  of  tbe  small  creek 
that  drains  the  valley.  The  old  elevated  beds  had  probably  washed  a 
good  (leal  when  the  buffalo  came,  but  it  was  priucipally  by  its  wallow- 
ing and  stamping  that  the  bones  of  the  mastodon,  elephanti^,  &c.,  were 
exposed  to  the  air.  At  no  point  in  this  old  ground  did  I  find  a  trace 
of  the  buffalo,  though  in  some  of  itthe  bones  identified  by  Mr.  Allen  as 
belon-giug  to  Ovibos  were  found.  There,  too,  were  found  the  bones  of 
the  moose  and  c;aribou.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  from  these  investiga- 
tions that  the  Bison  americanus  did  not  appear  at  Big  Bone  Lick  nutil 
a  very  recent  time. 

"All  the  observations  made  by  the  Kentucky  Survey  in  the  caverns  of 
the  State,  and  the  neighboring  district  of  Tennessee,  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  no  bison  remains  in  these  subterranean  receptacles,  where 
the  bones  of  the  beaver,  deer,  wolf,  bear,  and  many  other  mammals 
have  been  discovered.  The  observations  of  the  officers  of  the  survey, 
to  be  published  hereafter,  will  show  tht^t  our  caves  have  been  used  as 
the  homes  of  the  living  and  the  receptacles  of  the  dead  by  more  than 
one  of  the  earlier  tribes  of  this  region,  but  they  see^pi  never  to  have 
brought  the  bones  of  this  animal  to  the  caves. 

"  Some  years  ago  I  ventured  to  call  attention  to  the  general  absence  of 
the  remains  of  this  animal  in  all  the  mounds  of  the  historic  and  pre- 
historic races,  and  to  the  fact  that  on  their  pipes  and  pottery,  though 
they  figure  every  other  indigenous  mammal  and  some  of  the  birds  of 
this  region,  seeking  theii*  models  even  in  the  manitee  of  Florida,  I  have 
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never  been  able  to  find  nn}  trace  of  buffalo  bones  in  any  of  the  moands 
which  so  often  coutHin  bones  of  other  aniorals,  nor  have  I  been  able  to 
ascertain  that  they  have  ever  been  found  in  such  places.  At  an  ancient 
camping  ground  on  the  Ohio  River,  about  twelve  miles  above  Cincin- 
nati,.where  the  remains  are  covered  by  alluvial  soil  of  apparently  some 
antiquity,  and  where  the  pottery  (hefeafter  to  be  figured  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Survey)  is  rather  more  ancient  in  character  than  that  made  by 
our  modern  Indians,  I  found  bones  of  deer,  elk,  bear,  fox,  &c.,  but  none 
of  buffalo.  At  a  number  of  o.her  old  camps  on  the  Ohio  River  there 
is  the  same  conspicuous  absence  of  the  lemains  of  this  animal.  These 
evidences,  negative  «ind  incomplete  as  they  are,  make  it  at  least  proba- 
ble that  the  buffalo  was  unknown  to  the  people  who  built  the  mounds 
and  preceded  the  tribes  which  were  found  here  by  the  whites  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  same  arguments  warrant  us  in  supposing 
that  the  Bison  latifronsj  with  its  contemporaries,  the  musk  ox,  the 
elephant,  and  the  mastodon,  had  vanished  before  the  advent  of  this 
race,  or  at  least  before  the  time  of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  fossils 
already  found. 

"  I  have  long  been  of  the  oi)inion,  without  claiming  originality  therein, 
that  the  tribes  which  built  the  mounds  and  shapely  measured  forts  of  this 
region  were  driven  to  the  southward  by  an  invasion  of  other  tribes 
coming  from  the  northward  and  northwestward.  In  the  Memoirs  now 
in  preparation  concerning  the  ancient  peoples  of  this  region,  it  will  be 
claimed,  on  what  seems  to  Mr.  Lucian  Carr,  ethnologist  of  the  Survey, 
and  to  myself,  sufiftcient  evidence  that  these  mound-building  peoples 
were  essentially  related  to  the  Natchez  group  of  Indians,  and  were  driven 
southward  by  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  somewhat  related  tribes  which 
occupied  the  northern  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  when  we  first 
knew  it.  All  this  seems  to  me  to  have  a  possible  significance  in  the 
problem  of  the  coming  of  the  buffalo.  When  we  remember  that  the  In- 
dians north  of  the  Ohio  were  much  in  the  habit  of  burning  the  forests, 
and  so  making  open  plains  or  prairies,  and  that,  as  Mr.  Allen  has  well 
pointed  out,  the  buffalo  cannot  penetrate  far  into  the  denser  forests,  it 
may  be  that  it  was  this  destruction  of  forests  that  laid  the  way  opea 
to  their  entrance.  The  so-called  Barrens  of  Kentucky,  the  southward 
extension  of  the  Wabash  prairies,  give  us  evidence  on  this  point.  As 
soon  as  the  Indians  were  driven  away,  these  Kentucky  prairies  sprang 
up  in  timber  and  are  now  densely  wooded.  The  same  is  in  part  true  of 
other  prairies  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  forc- 
ing back  of  the  timber  line  from  the  Mississippi  is  principally  due  to 
the  burning  of  the  forests  by  the  aborigines  in  their  eastward  working, 
aided  by  the  continued  decrease  of  the  rain-fall,  which  I  believe  to  have 
been  a  concomitant  of  the  disappearance  of  the  glacial  period.*  The 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  buffalo  and  its  relation  to  the  earliest  tnbea 
of  people  in  this  district  is  made  still  more  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  earlier  and  closely  related  species  of 
buffalo  in  thi8district,probably  coeval  with  the  mammoth  and  mastodon, 
and  possibly  with  the  caribou  and  elk,  which  had  doubtless  disapi)eared 
before  the  coming  of  any  race  of  men  that  has  as  yet  been  identified  in 
this  country. 

^'  The  succession  of  events  in  this  region,  as  far  as  the  species  of  bison 
are  concerned,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  as  follows,  viz.: — 

"iRt.  The  existence  of  the  Biaon  latifrons  in  company  with  the  mam- 
moth and  its  contemporaries, — the  mastodon,  musk  ox  (Bootherium  cavi- 

*  Notes  on  the  cause  and  geological  value  of  variatious  in  rain-fall ;  Proceedings  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  vol.  xviii,  p.  176,  ct  »eq. 
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frons^  Leidy),  etc.  This  species,  like  its  contemporaries,  by  its  size 
^ave  evidence  of  the  even  climate  and  abandaDt  vegetation  of  the  time 
just  following,  and  probably  in  part  during  the  glacial  period. 

'^  2d.  The  disappearance  of  this  fauna,  followed  by  the  coming  of  a 
race  (mound-builders)  that  retained  no  distinct  traditions,  and  have  left 
uo  art  records  of  the  presence  of  any  of  the  large  animals  of  the  pre- 
ceding time. 

<^  3cl.  The  disappearance  of  this  race  from  the  region  north  of  the 
Tennessee,  probably  leaving  representatives  in  the  Natchez  group  of 
Indians,  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  race  that  greatly 
extended  the  limits  of  the  treeless  plains  to  the  eastward,  and  so  per- 
mitted the  coming  of  the  modern  bison  into  this  region. 

*^  I  have  long  been  disposed  to  look  upon  the  succeeding  glacial  periods 
as  the  most  effective  causes  of  the  changes  that  led  to  the  determination 
of  new  specific  characters  among  animals,  and  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
think  that  in  the  B.  americanua  we  have  the  descendant  of  the  B. 
latifrons^  modified  by  existence  in  the  new  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
to  which  it  was  driven  by  the  great  changes  closing  the  last  ice  age. 

*^When  xhe  exploration  of  Big  Bone  Lick  is  completed,  it  wi)l  doubt- 
less show  that  there  was  an  interval  of  some  thousands  of  years  between 
those  two  species."    [End  of  App.  II  of  the  original. — Ed.] 

Oeographical  Distrthuium. — Since  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
American  bison,  past  and  present,  is  treated  at  length  in  a  subsequent 
chapter  devoted  especially  to  the  subject,  a  few  words  only  on  this 
point  will  suffice  in  the  present  connection.  The  habitat  of  the  bison 
formerly  extended  from  Great  Slave  Lake  on  the  north,  in  latitude 
about  62^,  to  the  northeastern  provinces  of  Mexico,  as  far  south  as 
latitude  25^.  Its  range  in  British  North  America  extended  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the  wooded  highlands  about  six  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  or  about  to  a  line  running  southeast- 
ward from  the  Great  Slave  Lake  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods.  Its  range 
in  the  United  States  formerly  embraced  a  considerable  area  west  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  its  recent  remains  having  been  found  in  Oregon  as 
far  west  as  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  further  south  it  occu])ied  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Basin,  extending  westward  even  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 
ains, while  less  than  fifty  years  since  it  existed  over  the  headwaters  of 
the  Green  and  Grand  Rivers,  and  other  sources  of  the  Colorado.  East 
of  the  Hocky  Mountains  its  range  extended  southward  far  beyond  the 
Ilio  Grande,  and  eastward  throughout  the  region  drained  by  the  Ohio 
Kiver  and  its  tributaries.  Its  northern  limit  east  of  the  Mississippi  was 
the  Great  Lakes,  along  which  it  extended  eastward  to  near  the  eastern 
end  of  Lake  Erie.  It  appears  not  to  have  occurred  south  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Eiver,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  east  of  the  AUeghanies, 
chiefly  in  the  upper  districts  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

Its  present  range  embraces  two  distinct  and  comparatively  small  areas. 
The  southern  is  chiefly  limited  to  Western  Kansas,  a  part  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  Northwestern  Texas, — in  all  together  embracing  a  region 
about  equal  in  size  to  the  present  State  of  Kansas.  The  northern  dis- 
trict extends  from  the  sources  of  the  principal  southern  tributaries  of 
the  Yellowstone  northward  into  the  British  Possessions,  embracing  an 
area  not  much  greater  than  the  present  Territory  of  Montana.  Over 
these  regions,  however,  it  is  rapidily  disappearing,  and  at  its  present 
rate  of  decrease  will  certainly  become  wholly  extinct  during  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century. 

£a&it8.— The  American  bison  is,  as  is  well  known,  pre-eminently  a 
gregarious  animal.    At  times  herds  have  been  met  with  of  immense 
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size,  nnmberiDg  tboasands,  and  eyeu  millioDS,  of  individaals.  Tbe  ac- 
counts given  by  thorongbly  veracions  travellers  respecting  tbeir  size 
sonnd  almost  like  exaggerations.  Herds  were  formerly  often  met  with 
extending  for  many  miles  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  expression  ^^so 
namerouR  as  to  blacken  the  plains  aB  far  as  the  eje  can  reach"  has  be- 
come a  hackneyed  description  of  their  abundance.  Some  writers  speak 
of  travelling  for  days  together  without  ever  being  out  of  sight  of  buf- 
faloes, while  it  is  stated  that  emigrant  trains  were  formerly  sometimes 
detained  for  hours  by  the  passage  of  dense  herds  across  their  routes. 
In  the  early  history  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  it  repeatedly  hap- 
pened that  trains  were  stopped  by  the  same  cause.  Such  statements 
as  these  seem  like  exaggerations,  but  no  facts  are  perhaps  better  at- 
tested. I  must  myself  confess  to  slight  misgivings  in  respect  to  tbeir 
thorough  truthfulness  until  I  had,  in  1871,  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
moving  multitudes  of  these  animals  covering  the  landscape  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas,  when  1  was  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  the  seemingly 
most  extravagant  reports  being  true.  Imly  when  demoralized  and 
broken  up  by  constant  persecution  from  hunters  do  tbe  herds  become 
scattered;  At  other  times  only  the  old  bulls,  lean  and  partly  disabled 
from  age,  leave  the  herds  and  wander  as  stragglers. 

The  organization  and  composition  of  the  herds,  though  wholly  simple 
and  natural,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  romancing  on  the  part  of  a  f&w 
fanciful  writers.    Generally  the  cows  with  their  calves  are  found  toward 
the  middle  and  on  the  front  of  the  herds,  the  cows  being  at  all  times 
more  watchful  than  the  bulls,  and  also  more  active.    The  cows  are 
hence  the  first  to  detect  danger,  and  generally  take  the  initiative  in  the 
movements  of  the  herd.    The  younger  animals  of  both  sexes  mingle 
with  the  cows,  as  do  also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  younger  and 
middle-aged  bulls.    The  older  bulls  are  generally  found  nearer  the  oat- 
side  of  the  herd,  while  last  of  all  the  old  patriachs  of  the  flock  bring  up 
the  rear.    Some  of  the  latter  are  often  found  far  out  on  the  outskirts, 
miles  away  from  the  main  herd,  occurring  singly  or  in  small  parties  of 
three  or  four  to  a  dozen  individuals.    These  are  usually  the  superanna- 
ated  members  of  the  community,  which  lag  behind  from  listlessness  or 
sheer  weakness.    This  simple  grouping  of  the  different  individuals  of 
the  herds  has  given  rise  to  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  sagacity  of 
the  buffalo,  and  much  fine  writing  has  at  times  been  expended  in  de- 
scribing the  supposed  regularity  and  almost  military  precision  of  their 
movements.    The  sluggish,  partly  disabled  old  males  constitute  the 
lordly  sentinels  of  such  tales,  who  are  supposed  to  watch  with  fatherly 
care  over  the  welfare  of  the  flock,  and  to  give  early  warning  of  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.    On  the  contrary,  these  supposed  alert  protectors  are 
the  most  easily  approached  of  any  members  of  the  flock,  the  experienced 
hunter  finding  no  trouble  in  creeping  past  within  a  few  yards  of  them 
in  endeavoring  to  reach  the  more  desirable  game  beyond  them.*    They 
are  slower,  too,  to  recognize  danger  when  it  is  observed.     The  timidity 
and  watchfulness  of  the  cows,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  the  care  of 
their  offspring,  lead  them  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  movements  of 
the  herd,  and  this,  as  already  stated,  keeps  them  near  the  front,  espec- 
ially when  the  heid  is  moving.    The  popular  belief  that  the  bulls  ke^ 
the  cows  and  the  young  in  the  middle  of  the  herd,  and  form  themselves, 
as  it  were,  into  a  protecting  phalanx,  has  some  apparent  basis,  but  tbe 
theory  that  the  old  bulls,  the  least  watchful  of  all  the  members  of  the 

herd,  are  sentinels  posted  on  the  outskirts  to  give  notice  of  any  ap- 

■ _ — _ — . —  ' 

*  See  tbe  chapter  beyond  devoted  to  an  account  of  tbe  different  metbodB  ot  bontiiig 
tbe  baffalo. 
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proacbing  enemy,  is  wholly  a  myth,  as  is  also  the  snpposition  that  tho 
herds  consist  of  small  berems. 

The  ratting  season  begins  in  Jaly,  bat  is  not  at  its  height  till  the  follow- 
ing  iDopth.  Barely  is  more  than  a  single  calf  prodnced  at  a  birth.  The 
pi-rioil  of  pregnancy  being  about  nine  months,  the  calves  are  born  from  the 
beginning  of  March  till  the  end  of  Jane,  and  follow  the  mother  for  nearly 
a  year.  Generally,  also,  the  yearlings  and  two  and  three  year  olds  are 
found  associated  with  the  cows  and  yoanger  bulls.  During  no  part  of 
the  year  do  the  sexes  form  separate  herds,  but  are  found  mingled  to- 
gether nearly  in  the  manner  already  described.*  It  has  been  asserted, 
however,  that  the  bulls  select  their  partners  and  keep  near  them  till  the 
cows  are  about  to  calve,  when  for  a  time  they  leave  them.t  Daring  the 
ratting  season  the  bulls  often  wage  fierce  battlec*,  but  they  are  believed 
never  to  result  fatally.  The  actions  of  the  combatants  are  not  much 
unlike  those  of  domestic  cattle  under  similar  circumstances,  they  paw- 
ing the  ground  and  bellowing,  blustering  loudly  before  engaging  in 
actual  combat.  Their  short  horns  are  not  apparently  very  dangerous 
weapons,  and  the  stunning  effect  of  the  heavy  shocks  that  must  follow 
the  violent  collision  of  these  monsters  when  fighting  is  doubtless  partly 
broken  by  the  immense  thickness  of  hair  with  which  their  foreheads  are 
protected.  At  this  season  the  bulls  become  lean,  but  regain  their  flesh 
again  in  autumn,  when  they  are  usually  iu  the  best  condition.  The 
cows,  ou  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  the  yearlings  and  two-yearolds,  are 
generally  fattest  in  June. 

In  respect  to  the  degree  of  maternal  affection  possessed  by  the  buffalo 
cow  there  seems  to  be  a  wide  range  of  opinion  among  observers.    Some 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  met  with  the  following  remarks  from  the  pea 
of  Col.  R.  I.  Dodge :  '*  When  the  calves  are  yonng  they  are  kept  always  in  the  centre 
of  each  small  herd,  the  cows  with  them,  while  the  bnlls  dispose  themselves  on  the  out- 
side.  When  feeding,  the  herd  is  more  or  less  scattered,  bat  on  the  approach  of  danger 
it  closes  and  rounds  into  a  tolerably  compact  circular  mass. 

'*  The  small  herds,  which  compose  the  great  herd,  have  each  generally  more  bulls 
than  cowe,  seeming  all  on  the  very  best  terms  with  each  other.  The  old  balls  do  nn- 
donbtedly  leave  the  herd  and  wander  off  as  advance  or  rear  guards  and  flankers,  but  I 
aoa  disposed  to  believe  this  due  to  a  misanthropic  abnegation  of  society  on  the  part  of 
these  old  fellows,  to  whom  female  companionship  no  longer  possesses  its  charm,  rather 
than  to  their  being  driven  out  by  the  younger  bulls,  as  is  generally  believed.  This 
babitnal  separation  of  the  large  herd  into  numerous  smaller  herds  seems  to  be  an  in- 
stinctive act,  probably  for  more  perfect  mutual  protection.  It  has  been  thought,  said, 
and  written  by  many  persons,  that  each  small  herd  is  a  sort  of  community,  the  harems 
and  retainers  of  some  specially  powerful  ball,  who  keeps  proper  order  acd  subjection 
among  them.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth.  The  association  is  not  only  purely 
instinctive,  voluntary,  free  from  domination  of  power,  of  sexual  appetite,  or  individual 
preferences,  but  is  most  undoubtedly  entirely  accidental  as  to  individual  components. 
1  have,  when  unobserved,  carefblly  watched  herds  while  feeding.  I  have  seen  two  or 
more  small  herds  merge  into  one,  or  one  larger  herd  separate  into  two,  or  more.  This 
is  done  quietly,  gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  accidentally,  in  the  act  of  feeding,  each 
bnffalo  seeming  only  intent  on  getting  his  full  share  of  the  best  grass.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  cow  sand  calves  are  always  in  the  centre,  the  bulls  on  the  outside.  When 
feeding  herds  approach  each  other  and  merge  into  one,  the  only  perceptible  change — 
and  this  isso  gradual  as  scarcely  to  be  noticeable — is  that  the  bulls  on  the  sidesof  con- 
tact work  themselves  out  toward  the  new  circumference,  which  is  to  inclose  the  whole; 
and  when  a  larger  herd  breaks,  by  the  same  gradual  process,  into  smaller  ones,  the 
bulls  instinctively  place  themselves  on  the  outside  of  each.  When  pursued  the  herds 
msb  together  in  one  compact,  plunging  mass^  As  soon  as  the  pursuit  is  over,  and  the 
bafialoes  are  sufficiently  recovered  from  their  flightto  be^n  feeding,  those  on  the  out- 
side of  the  mass  (gradually  detach  themselves,  lireaking  into  smaller  herds,  until  the 
whole  large  herd  is  in  its  normal  condition.  If  each  dominant  bull  had  ou  such  occa- 
sions to  run  through  the  herd  to  look  up  his  lost  wives,  children,  and  dependents,  his 
life  would  not  only  be  a  very  nnhappy,  but  also  a  very  busy  one,**-- Chicago  Inter-Ocean 
(newspaper)  of  August  5, 1875. 

tSee  Audubon  and  Bachmau's  Quad.  N.  America,  YoL  II,  p.  37. 
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deny  that  the  mother  has  any  affection  for  its  offspring,  stating  that 
when  frightened  the  buffalo  cow  will  abandon  her  calf  withoQt  the 
slightest  hesitation.  On  the  other  hand,  others  report  her  as  being  not 
only  constantly  vigilant  in  the  care  of  her  yoang,  but  bold  in  its  defense. 
Colonel  Dodge,  indeed,  states  that  the  duty  of  protecting  the  calves 
devolves  wholly  upon  thebnlls.  He  says:  ^^I  have  seen  evidences  of  this 
many  times,  but  the  most  remarkable  instance  I  have  ever  heard  of  was 
related  to  me  by  ah  army  surgeon,  who  was  an  eyewitness.  He  was 
one  evening  returning  to  camp,  after  a  day's  hunt,  when  bis  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  curious  action  of  a  little  knot  of  six  or  eight  baf- 
faloes.  Approaching  sufficiently  near  to  see  clearly,  he  discovered  that 
this  little  knot  were  all  bulls,  standing  in  a  close  circle  with  their  heads 
outward,  while  in  a  concentric  circle  at  some  twelve  or  fifteen  paces  dis- 
tant sat  licking  their  chops  in  impatient  expectancy,  at  least  a  dozen 
large  gray  wolves,  excepting  man,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the 
butfalo.  The  Doctor  determined  to  watch  the  performance.  After  a 
few  moments  the  knot  broke  up,  still  keeping  in  a  compact  mass,  and 
started  on  a  trot  for  the  main  herd,  some  half  a  mile  off.  To  his  very 
great  astonishment  the  Doctor  now  saw  that  the  central  and  controlliog 
figure  of  this  mass  was  a  poor  little  calf,  so  newly  born  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  walk.  After  going  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  the  calf  lay  down. 
The  bulls  disposed  themselves  in  a  circle  as  before,  and  the  wolves,  who 
had  trotted  along  on  each  flank  of  their  retreating  supper,  and  licked 
their  chops  again.  This  was  repeated  again  and  again,  and  although 
the  Doctor  did  not  see  the  finale  (it  being  late,  and  the  camp  distant), 
be  had  no  doubt  that  the  noble  fathers  did  their  whole  duty  by  their 
offt^priug,  and  carried  it  safely  to  the  herd."* 

Audubon  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  cow  does  not  at  such  times 
desert  its  young,  but  tries  to- defend  it,t  which  statement  is  confirmed 
by  many  plainsmen  and  hunters  who  are  thoroughly  conversant  witb 
the  habits  of  the  buffalo. 

The  moulting  of  the  buffaloes  begins  quite  early  in  the  season,  their 
skins  being  in  prime  condition  lor  robes  during  only  about  three  months 
of  the  year.  They  are  in  their  best  estate  for  this  purpose  in  December, 
though  they  are  in  fair  condition  in  November  and  January,  and*  are 
indee.i  pretty  fully  haired  in  the  months  preceding  and  following  these. 
The  long  hair  on  the  legs,  neck,  and  head  is  not  annually  shed,  but  the 
soft  short  wooly  covering  of  the  body  is  usually  renewed  each  year. 
The  short  soft  hair  begins  to  loosen  in  February,  and  dnring  the  follow- 
ing months  gradually  falls,  so  that  by  May  or  June  the  body  of  the 
animal,  especially  the  posterior  part,  becomes  quite  naked,  and  remains 
so  tor  several  weeks.  Gradually  the  dark-colored  new  hair  begins  to 
appear,  covering  the  animal's  body  with  a  fine  soft  velvety  coat.  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  moulting  the  animal  presents  a  very  ragged  and  un- 
couth appearance,  the  woolly  hair  hanging  here  and  there  in  matted 
loosened  masses  with  intervening  naked  spaces.  During  this  period 
the  animals  search  for  trees,  bushes,  rocks,  or  banks  of  earth  against 
which  they  may  rub  to  free  themselves  from  the  loosened  hair,  often 
also  rolling  on  the  ground  for  the  same  purpose.  The  hair  on  the  hump, 
which  is  thicker  and  longer  than  that  on  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  is 
last  shed,  and  in  very  old  animals  is  not  always  annually  renewed.  The 
moulting  of  the  pelage  takes  place  later  in  the  old  and  lean  animals 
than  in  the  others,  and  nearly  a  month  later  in  the  cows  than  in  the 
bulls,  so  that  in  June,  while  the  greater  part  are  smooth  and  dark,  a 

•  Chicago  Intcr-Ocean,  August  5, 1875.  t  Qoad.  N.  Am.,  Vol.  II,  p.  37. 
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few  are  conspicuoas  among  the  others  from  still  retainiog  their  old'aad 
faded  coats  of  thp  previous  year. 

The  buffalo i<qaite  nomadic  in  its  habits,  the  same  individuals  roam- 
ing, in  the  course  of  the  year,  over  vast  areas  of  country.    Their  wan- 
derings, however,  are  generally  in  search  of  food  or  water,  or  resnlt 
from  the  persecutions  of  human  foes.    The  fires  that  annually  sweep 
over  immense  trades  of  the  grassy  plains,  sometimes  destroy  ing  the  her- 
baceous vegetation  over  thousands  of  square  miles  in  oontinnous  area, 
often  force  the  bufiEoloes,  besides  inspiring  them  with  terror,  to  make 
long  journeys  in  search  of  food.    Occasionally  the  ravages  of  the  grass- 
hoppers cause  similar  migrations,  these  pests  leaving  large  sections  of 
country  as  bare  of  vegetation  as  it  is  wb^  swept  by  a  prairie  fire.    The 
habit  of  the  buffaloes,  too,  of  keeping  together  in  immense  h^ds  renders 
a  dow  bnt  constant  movement  necessary  in  order  to  find  food,  that  of 
a  aingle  locality  soon  becoming  exhansted.    They  are  also  accustomed  to 
make  frequent  shorter  journeys  to  obtain  water.    The  streams  through-  - 
oat  the  range  of  the  buffalo  run  mainly  in  an  east  and  west  direction, 
and  the  buffaloes,  in  passing  constantly  from  the  broad  grassy  divides 
to  the  streams,  soon  form  well-worn  trails,  which,  running  at  right 
an^^les  to  the  general  course  of  the  streams,  have  a  nearly  north  and 
sooth  trend.    These  paths  have  been  regarded  as  indicating  a  very 
general  north  and  south  annual  migration  of  these  animals.    It  is, 
indeed,  a  wide-spread  belief  among  thelianters  and  plainsmen  that  the 
bafEaloes  formerly  performed  regularly  very  extended  migrations,  going 
sonth  in  autumn  and  north  in  spring.    I  have  even  been  assured  by 
former  agents  of  the  American  Fur  Company  that  before  the  great 
overland  emigration  to  California  (about  1849  and  later)  divided  the 
buffaloes  into  two  bands,  the  bufEaloes  that  were  found  in  summer  on 
the  plains  of  the  Saskatdiewan  and  Bed  Biver  of  the  2forth  spent  the 
winter  in  Texas,  and  vke  versa.    The  early  Jesuit  explorers  reported  a 
similar  annual  migration  among  the  buffaloes  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Biver,  and  scores  of  travelers  have  since  repeated  the  same  statement 
in  respect  to  those  of  the  Plains.    That  there  are  local  migrations  of  an 
annual  character  seems  in  fact  to  be  well  substantiated,  especially  at 
the  southward,  where  the  buffaloes  are  reported  to  have  formerly,  in 
great  meadnre,  abandoned  the  plains  of  Texas  in  summer  for  those 
farther  north,  revisiting  them  again  in  winter.    Before  their  range  was 
intersected  by  railroads,  or  by  the  great  trans-continental  emigrant 
route  by  way  of  the  South  Pass,  the  movements  of  the  herds  were, 
doubtless,  much  more  regular  than  at  present    JNorth  of  the  United 
States,  as  late  as  1858,  according  to  Hind,*  they  still  i)erformed  very 
extenaed  migrations,  as  this  author  reports  the  Bed  Bivw  bands  as 
leaving  the  plains  of  the  Bed  Biver  in  spring,  moving  first  westward  to 
the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri,  then  northward  and  eastward  to  the 
Little  Souris  Biver,  and  thence  southward  again  to  the  Bed  Biver  plains. 
As  already  stated,  a  slight  movement  northward  in  summer  and 
southward  in  winter  is  well  attested  as  formerly  occurring  in  Texas ; 
the  hunters  report  the  same  thing  as  having  taken  place  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas ;  further  north  the  buffaloes  still  visit  the  valley  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone in  summer  from  their  winter  quarters  to  the  southward ;  along 
the  49th  parallel  they  also  pass  north  in  summer  and  south  in  winter ; 
there  is  abundant  evidence  also  of  a  similar  north  and  south  migration 
on  the  Saskatchewan  plains.    Yet  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  buffa- 
loes of  the  Saskatchewan  plains  ever  wintered  on  the  plains  of  Texas ; 

*  Canadian  Exploring  Expeditions,  etc.,  Vol.  II,  p.  108. 
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and  absolutely  certain  that  for  twenty-five  years  they  have  not  paBsed 
as  far  south  even  as  the  valley  of  the  Platte.  Doubtless  the  same  indi- 
viduals never  moved  more  than  a  few  hundred  miles  in  a  north  and 
south  direction,  the  annual  migration  being  doubtless  merely  a  moder- 
ate swaying  northward  and  southward  of  the  whole  mass  with  the 
changes  of  the  seasons.  We  certainly  know  that  buffaloes  have  beoi 
accustomed  to  remain  in  winter  as  far  north  as  their  habitat  cxtend& 
North  of  the  Saskatchewan  they  are  described  as  merely  leaving  the 
more  exposed  portions  of  the  plains  during  the  deepest  snows  and 
severest  periods  of  cold  to  take  shelter  in  the  open  woods  that  border 
the  plains.  We  have,  for  instance,  numerous  attestations  of  their 
former  abundance  in  winter  at  Carlton  House^  in  latitude  53^,  as  well 
as  at  other  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posts. 

The  local  movements  of  the  buffaloes  are  said  to  have  been  formerly 
very  regular,  and  the  hunters  conversant  with  their  habits  knew  very 
well  at  what  points  they  were  most  likely  to  find  them  at  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  Of  late,  however,  the  buffaloes  have  become  much 
more  erratic,  owing  to  the  constant  persecutions  to  which  they  have 
been  for  so  long  a  time  subjected.  In  Northern  Kansas  the  old  trails 
show  that  their  movements  were  formerly  in  the  usual  north  and  south 
direction,  the  trails  all  having  that  course.  Since  the  construction  of 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  however,  their  habits  have  considerably 
changed,  an  east  and  west  migration  ha\ing  recently  prevailed  to  sach 
an  extent  that  a  new  set  of  trails,  running  at  right  angles  to  the  earlier, 
have  been  deeply  worn.  Until  recently  the  buffaloes  ranged  eastward 
in  summer  to  Fort  Barker,  but  retired  westward  in  winter,  few  be- 
ing found  at  this  season  east  of  Fort  Hays.  In  summer  and  early  as- 
tnmn,  hunting-parties,  as  late  as  1872,  made  their  headquarters  at  Hays 
City;  later  in  the  season  at  Ellis  and  Parkas  Fort ;  while  in  midwinter 
they  had  to  move  their  camps  as  far  west  as  Coj'ote,  Grinnell,  and  Wal- 
lace, or  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  id  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west 
of  their  fall  camps,  in  consequence  of  the  westward  winter  migration  of 
the  buffaloes.  Two  reasons  may  be  assigned  for  this  change  of  habit: 
first,  their  reluctance  to  cross  the  railroad,  and  secondly,  the  greater 
mildness  of  the  winters  to  the  westward  of  Ellis  as  compared  with  the 
region  east  of  this  x^oint.  During  the  winter  of  1871-'72  I  found  that 
for  a  period  of  several  weeks,  in  December  and  January,  the  country 
east  of  Ellis  was  covered  with  ice  and  encrusted  snow  sufficiently  deep 
to  bury  the  grass  below  the  reach  of  either  the  buffaloes  or  the  domestic 
cattle.  In  the  vicinity  of  Ellis  the  amount  of  snow  and  ice  began  rapidly 
to  diminish,  while  a  little  further  westward  the  ground  was  almost 
wholly  bare.  I  was  informed,  furthermore,  that  this  was  the  usual  dis- 
tribution of  the  snow  in  this  region  whenever  any  fell  there.  Although 
occasionally  the  snow  does  not  accumulate  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ren- 
der grazing  difficult  over  any  of  the  country  west  of  Fossil  Creek,  the 
bufi'aloes  regularly  abandon  this  region  in  winter  for  the  country  fo^ 
ther  west,  where  snow  is  of  more  exceptional  occurrence. 

The  wanderings  of  the  buffaloes  often  render  it  necessary  for  them  to 
cross  large  streams,  which  they  seem  to  do  with  reckless  fearlessness 
and  at  almost  any  season  of  the  year,  though  frequently  at  the  cost  of 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  old  and  feeble  as  well  as  of  the  young.  Lewis 
and  Clarke  speak  of  their  crossing  the  Upper  Missouri  in  such  numbers 
as  to  delay  their  boat,  the  river  being  filled  with  them  as  thick  as  they 
could  swim  for  the  distance  of  a  mile.*    Other  Western  travellei^  men- 

•  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Exped.,  Vol.  II,  p.  395. 
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tion  similar  scenes.*  Bad  landing-places,  socli  as  blaffy  banks  or  miry 
shores,  often  prove  fatal  to  the  half-exhansted  creature  after  reaching 
the  shore.!  In  winter  they  boldly  cross  the  rivers  on  the  ice ;  toward 
spring,  however,  after  the  ice  has  become  weakened  by  melting,  and 
even  occasionally  at  other  times,  in  conseqaence  of  their  crowding  too 
thickly  together,  the  ice  breaks  beneath  their  weight  and  great  numbers 
are  drowned.  In  spring  they  often  cross  amid  the  floating  ice,  at  which 
times  they  are  sometimes  set  upon  by  the  Indians,  to  whom  they  then 
fall  an  easy  prey.  According  to  Audubon,  small  herds  occasionally 
find  themselves  adrift  on  masses  of  floating  ice,  where  the  majority  per- 
ish from  cold  and  lack  of  food  rather  than  trust  themselves  to  the  icy, 
turbulent  waters.} 

The  behavior  and  movements  of  the  buffalo  are  in  general  very  much 
like  those  of  domestic  cattle,  but  their  speed  and  endurance  seem  to  be 
far  greater.  When  well  under  way,  and  with  a  good  start,  it  takes  a 
fleet  horse  to  overtake  them,  their  speed  being  much  greater  than  one 
woald  suppose  from  simply  watching  their  movements  from  a  distance, 
their  gait  being  a  rather  clumsy,  lumbering  gallop.  When  pursued,  or 
-when  urged  on  by  thirst,  rough  ground  and  a  tumble  now  and  then 
seem  to  scarcely  retard  their  progress,  they  plunging  headlong  down 
the  steep  sides  of  ravines  and  resuming  their  course  up  the  opposite 
slope  as  if  they  bad  found  the  ravine  no  obstacle  to  their  progress. 
When  thirsty,  in  order  to  get  at  streams  or  springs,  they  will  often  leap 
down  vertical  banks  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  urge  a  horse,  and 
will  even  descend  precipitous  rocky  bluffs  by  paths  where  a  man  could 
only  climb  down  with  difficulty,  and  where  it  would  seem  almost  impos- 
sible for  a  beast  of  their  size  and  structure  to  pass  except  at  the  cost  of 
broken  limbs  or  a  broken  neck.  On  the  bluffs  of  the  Musselshell  Biver 
I  found  places  where  they  had  leaped  down  bare  ledges  three  or  four 
feet  in  height  with  nothing  but  ledges  of  rocks  for  a  landing-place; 
sometimes,  too,  through  passages  between  high  rocks  but  little  wider 
than  the  thickness  of  their  own  bodies,  with  also  a  continuous  precip- 
itoos  descent  for  many  feet  below.  Nothing  in  their  history  ever  sur- 
prised me  more  than  this  revelation  of  their  expertness  and  fearless- 
ness in  climbing.§  Ordinarily,  however,  the  buftalo  shows  commendable 
sagacity  in  respect  to  his  choice  of  routes,  usually  choosing  the  easiest 
grades  and  the  most  direct  courses,  so  that  a  buffalo  trail  can  be  de- 
pended upon  as  affording  the  most  feasible  road  possible  through  the 
region  it  traverses. 

When  moving  in  large  bands  across  the  plains  their  course  is  often 
plainly  marked  by  the  column  of  dust  they  raise,  even  when  the  animals 
themselves  are  far  beyond  sight,  the  scene  calling  to  mind  the  passage 
of  a  distant  troop  of  cavalry  at  full  speed,  or  a  heavy  train  of  army 

*  Catlin,  North  Am.  Indians,  Vol.  II,  p.  13 ;  Fremont,  Explorations,  etc.,  p.  23. 

t  The  following  incident  in  point  is  related  by  Colonel  Dodge:  *'Late  in  the  sam- 
mer  of  1667  a  herd  of  probably  four  thoosand  buffaloes  attemi)ted  to  cross  the  Sonth 
Platte  near  Plnm  CreeK.  The  river  was  rapidly  subsiding,  being  nowhere  over  a  foot 
or  two  in  depth^  and  the  channels  in  the  bed  were  filled  or  filling  with  loose  quick- 
sand. The  buffaloes  in  front  were  hopelessly  stuck.  Those  immediately  behind,  urged 
on  by  the  horns  and  pressure  of  those  yet  further  in  the  rear,  trampled  over  their 
stmgghnff  companions  to  be  themselves  engulfed  in  the  devouring  sand.  This  was 
cofntinueduntil  the  bed  of  the  river,  nearly  half  a  mile  broad,  was  covered  with  dead 
or  dyin^  buffaloes.  Only  a  comparative  few  actually  crossed  the  river,  and  these  were 
soon  driven  back  by  hunters.  It  was  estimated  that  considerably  more  than  half  the 
herd,  or  over  two  thousand  buffaloes,  paid  for  this  attempt  with  their  lives." — Chicago 
inter- OoMfh  Auffust  5, 1675. 

t  Audubon  and  Bachman,  Quad.  N.  Am.,  Vol.  II,  p.  38. 

$  On  this  point  bco  further  Or.  Coues's  communication  given  in  Part  II. 
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wagons.  The  presence  of  a  herd  to  the  windward  of  the  observer,  even 
if  a  mile  or  two  distant,  can  nsnally  be  detected  bj  the  peculiar  odor 
that  arises  from  it,  especially  daring  the  mtting  season.  At  this  time, 
too,  the  roaring  of  the  balls  can  often  be  heard  when  the  animals  are 
miles  away,  and  hidden,  perchance,  by  intervening  swells  of  the  praiiie, 
particularly  at  night,  or  when  the  air  is  still.  Few  things  make  a  more 
vivid  or  lasting  impression — and  one  that  at  the  time  is  often  far  from 
agreeable— npon  the  mind  of  the  traveler,  encamped  fiar  oat  on  the  open 
prairie,  than  the  roar  and  tramp  of  an  approaching  herd  of  buffaloes, 
especially  at  night-time.  Kothing,  again,  is  more  pleasantly  exhilarat- 
ing, or  gives  one  a  stronger  sense  of  being  really  amid  natar!^s  untamed 
wilds,  than,  when  encamped  on  the  outskirts  of  a  quiescent  herd,  to  be 
awakened  on  a  fresh  Jane  morning  by  their  distant  bellowing,  and  to 
see  them,  as  daylight  advances,  quietly  grazing  over  a  vast  earpanseof 
the  green  prairie. 

As  may  be  well  imagined,  not  only  the  movements  but  the  habits  of 
th()  buffaloes,  in  their  andisturbed  daily  lives,  are  in  general  not  far 
different  from  those  of  grazing  herds  ot  domestic  cattle*  They  indalge 
in  similar  gambols,  and,  when  belligerent,  in  similar  blasteriog 
demonstrations.  When  approached  by  man  they  will  often  assoiae 
an  aspect  so  threatening  that  a  novice  at  buffalo-hunting  might  eesilj 
be  appalled  by  the  fierce  demonstrations  indulged  in  by  the  boastful  hot 
cowardly  old  bulls.  Bold  at  first,  and  apparently  challenging  at- 
tack, the  old  bulls,  with  the  head  lowered  and  the  tail  erect,  will  paee 
uneasily  to  and  fro,  threateningly  pawing  the  earth,  or  face  ttie  ap- 
proaching enemy  with  a  sullen  and  most  determined  air  only  to  take  to 
their  heels  the  very  next  moment  The  bulls  are  at  all  times  excessively 
fond  of  pawing  the  ground,  and  of  throwing  up  the  earth  with  their 
horns,  thrusting  them  into  banks  when  such  are  at  hand,  or  into  the 
bare  level  ground,  which  they  accomplish  by  lowering  themselves  upoD 
one  knee.  To  such  an  extent  do  they  pursue  this  pastime  that  the 
horns  of  the  older  bulls  become  very  much  worn  and  splintered,  in 
occasional  instances  the  horny  covering  of  the  more  exposed  part  beiof 
worn  very  thin,  and  in  rare  instances  entirely  through  to  the  bony  core. 
Particularly  bovine,  also,  is  the  satisfaction  they  take  in  rubbing  them- 
selves against  whatever  will  oppose  resistance,  whether  it  be  rocks, 
trees,  bushes,  or  a  clay -bluff ;  the  telegraph-poles,  however,  erected  along 
the  railroads  that  cross  their  range,  afforded  them  especial  delight  as 
scratching-posts,  and  soon  became  as  well  smoothed  and  covered  with 
tufts  of  hair  and  grease  from  their  unctuous  hides  as  are  the  posts  about 
a  farmer's  cattle-yard.  What  is  very  unlike  anything  in  the  habits  of 
domestic  cattle,  however,  is  their  propensity  to  roll  themselves  on  the 
ground,  which,  notwithstanding  their  seemingly  inconvenient  form,  tbey 
do  with  the  greatest  ease,  rolling  over  as  completely  as  a  horse,  and 
apparently  with  far  less  exertion.  But  their  especial  delight  is  to  loU 
in  the  mud,  or  in  "  wallowing,"  as  it  is  termed,  from  which  exercise  tiiey 
arise  looking  more  like  an  animated  mass  of  mud  than  their  former 
selves.  The  object  of  these  peculiar  ablutions  is  doubtless  to  cool  their 
heated  bodies  and  to  free  themselves  from  troublesome  insects.  When 
not  finding  a  muddy  pool  ready  at  hand,  an  old  bull  proceeds  to  prepare 
one.  Finding  in  the  low  parts  of  the  prairies,  says  Catlin,  who  has  d^ 
scribed  the  process  with  considerable  detail,*  a  little  stagnant  water 
amongst  the  grass,  and  the  ground  anderneath  soft  and  saturated  with 
moisture,  an  old  bull  lowers  himself  upon  one  knee,  plunges  his  horns 
into  the  ground,  throwing  up  the  earth  and  soon  making  an  excavation 

*  North  American  ludiaus,  Vol.  I,  p.  241. 
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into  wluoh  the  water  trickles,  forming  for  him  in  a  short  time  a  cool 
and  oomfbrtable  bath,  in  which  he  walh) w«  ^^  like  a  hog  in  the  mire.'^  In 
this  <^  delectable  laver''  he  throws  himself  flat  upon  his  side,  and  then, 
foreing  hiraself  violently  aronnd  with  his  horns,  his  feet  and  his  huge 
homp,  ploughs  np  the  ground  still  move,  thus  enlarging  his  jyool  till 
he  at^  length  becomes  nearly  immersed.  Besmeared  with  a  coating 
ei  tiie  pasty  mixture,  he  at  length  rises,  changed  into  ^'  a  monster  of 
mod  and  ugliness,"  with  the  black  mud  dripping  trom  his  shaggy  mane 
and  thick  woolly  coat  The  mad  soon  drying  upon  his  body  forms  a 
GOTering.  that  insures  him  immunity  for  hours  froni  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. Others  follow  in  succession,  having  waited  their  turns  to  enjoy 
the  loxnry ;  each  rolls  and  wallows  in  a  similar  way,  adding  a  little  to 
the  dixnensioBS  of  the  hole,  and  carrying  away  a  share  of  the  adhesive 
mod.  By  this  means  an  excavation  is  eventually  made  having  a  diam- 
eter of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  two  feet  in  depth.  These  wallows 
thus  become,  characteristic  marks  of  a  bol^o  country,  outlasting  even 
the  ordinary  trails,  while  their  effect  upon  the  conntry  is  much  more 
marked,  rank  vegetation  growing  about  their  borders  and  serving  to 
indicate  their  positions  when  qnite  distant. 

The  buffaloes,  however,  do  not  always  choosy  moist  places  in  which 
to  roll,  and  are  quite  cont^it  with  wallowing  in  the  dust  when  mud-and- 
water  wallows  are  not  conveniently  at  hand ;  wherever,  in  short,  large 
herds  have  grazed,  hollows  formed  by  their  indulgence  in  this  propensity 
are  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  These  circular  depressions,  which  are 
also  usually  called  '^  wallows,"  are  of  smaller  size  than  the  water  wal- 
lows, being  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  a  few 
inches  to  upwards  of  a  foot  in  depth.  These  also  are  not  effaced  by 
natural  agencies  for  many  years,  and  hence  remain  as  lasting  evidence 
of  the  former  existence  of  populous  herds  of  bnfElB^oes  at  the  localities 
where  these  old  *<  wallows"  are  found.  Owing  to  the  impervious  nature 
of  the  clayey  soil  that  generally  characterizes  the  Plains,  these  hollows 
temporarily  retain  the  water  that  collects  in  them  during  fedls  of  rain, 
affording  grateful  supplies  of  this  important  element  to  the  various  ani- 
mals of  the  region,  as  well  as  often  to  man,  these  pools  usually  lasting 
for  several  days,  or  until  slowly  evaporated  by  Uie  sun. 

The  American  bison,  like  the  other  species  of  the  bovine  group,  is 
characterized  by  a  rather  sluggish  disposition,  and  is  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  alertness  or  sagacity,  being  not  only  unwieldy  in  bulk,  but 
also  ^*  the  stupidest  animal  of  the  plains."  As  Colonel  Dodge  has  remarked, 
*^  his  enormous  bulk,  shaggy  mane,  vicious  eye,  and  sullen  demeanor 
give  him  an  appearance  of  ferocity  very  foreign  to  his  nature.  Danger- 
ous as  he  looks,  he  is,  in  truth,  a  very  mild,  inoffensive  beast,  timid  and 
fearliil,  and  rarely  attacking  but  in  the  last  hopeless  effort  of  self-defence. 
The  domestic  cattle  of  Texas,  miscalled  '  tame,'  are  fifty  times  more  dan- 
gerous to  footmen  than  the  fiercest  bufialo Endowed  with  the 

smallest  possible  amount  of  instinct,  the  little  he  has  seems  adapted  rather 
for  getting  him  into  difficulties  than  out  of  them.  If  not  alarmed  at 
sight  or  smell  of  a  foe,  he  will  stand  stupidly  gazing  at  his  companions 
in  their  death-throes,  until  the  whole  herd  is  shot  down.  He  will  walk 
unconsciously  into  a  quicksand  or  quagmire  already  choked  with  strug- 
gling, dying  victims.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  go  a  certain  way,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  swerve  him  from  his  purpose.  •  •  •  .  When 
travelling  nothingin  his  ftont  stops  him,  but  an  unusual  object  in  his  rear 
will  send  him  to  the  about  at  the  top  of  his  speed."* 

In  illustration  of  this  curious  habit  of  the  bnffialo  to  rush  into  the  most 

*  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  Augnst  5, 1875. 
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apparent  danger,  Colonel  Dodge  relates  the  following :  "  The  winter  of 
1871-72  was  nnnsnally  severe  in  Arkansas.  The  ponds  and  smaller 
streams  to  the  north  were  all  frozen  solid,  and  the  bnffalo  were  forced  to 
the  rivers  for  water.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F^  Bailroad  was 
then  in  process  of  constrnction,  and  nowhere  could  this  pecnliarity  of  the 
buffalo  of  which  I  am  speaking  be  better  studied  than  from  its  trains. 
If  a  herd  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  track,  it  would  stand  stupidly  gaz- 
ing and  without  symptom  of  alarm  though  the  locomotive  passed  within 
a  hundred  yards.  If  on  the  south  side  of  the  track,  even  though  at  a 
distance  of  one  or  two  miles  from  it,  the  passage  of  a  train  set  the  whole 
herd  in  the  wildest  commotion.  At  its  full  speed,  and  utterly  regard- 
less of  consequences,  it  would  make  for  the  track,  on  its  line  of  re- 
treat. If  the  train  happened  not  to  be  in  its  path  it  crossed  the  track, 
and  stopped  satisfied.  If  the  train  was  in  the  way,  each  individual  buf- 
falo went  at  it  with  the  desperation.of  despair,  plunging  against  or  be- 
tween locomotive  and  cars,  just  as  the  blind  madness  chanced  to  take 
them.  Numbers  were  killed,  but  numbers  still  pressed  on  to  stop  and 
stare  as  soon  as  the  obstacle  was  passed.  After  having  trains  ditched 
twice  in  one  week,  conductors  learned  to  have  a  very  decided  re- 
spect for  the  idiosyncrfisies  of  the  bnffalo,  and  when  there  was  a  pos- 
sibility of  striking  a  herd  ^  on  the  rampage'  for  the  north  side  of  the 
track,  the  train  was  slowed  up,  and  sometimes  stopped  entirely.'^ 

The  sluggish  nature  and  in  some  respects  intense  stupidity  of  the  buf- 
falo hence  tend  greatly  to  place  this  animal  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  its 
enemies,  chief  among  whom  is  man,  whether  civilized  or  in  the  savage 
state.  An  account  of  the  various  devices  for  their  destruction  practiced 
by  man,  and  of  the  results  that  have  followed  the  reckless,  exterminat- 
ing slaughter  he  has  waged  upon  this  inoffensive  and  helpless  animal, 
being  given  in  subsequent  portions  of  this  memoir,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
refer  at  length  to  these  matters  here.  Let  it  suffice,  then,  in  this  connee- 
tion,  to  say  that  their  nnwariness  renders  them  an  easy  prey  to  the 
hunter,  who,  by  keeping  to  the  leeward  of  the  herd,  finds  no  difficulty 
in  approaching  these  animals  sufficiently  near  for  their  easy  destruction, 
even  when  he  is  unmounted,  while  their  pursuit  on  horseback  has  ever 
been  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the  sportsman.  Fortunately  for 
the  buffaloes,  they  possess  few  other  enemies,  the  wolves  being  their  only 
other  formidable  foe.  These  have  now  become  so  reduced  in  numbers 
over  most  of  the  present  range  of  the  buffalo  that  they  no  longer  form  a 
very  serious  check  upon  its  increase.  Formerly  they  everywhere  har- 
assed the  buffalo,  destroying  many  of  the  young,  and  even  worrying  and 
finally  killing  and  devouring  the  aged,  the  feeble,  and  the  wounded. 
Thirty  years  since,  the  wolves,  next  to  the  Indians,  were  the  great  scourge 
of  the  buffaloes,  and  had  no  small  degree  of  influence  in  dfecting  their 
decrease.  The  earlier  explorers  of  the  plains  often  speak  of  finding  a 
solitary  buffalo,  disabled  by  accident  or  by  age,  surrounded  by  a  pack 
of  hungry  wolves,  who  would  tease  and  wound  him  day  and  night  till 
he  finally  fell  a  prey  to  their  ravenous  appetites.  Catlin  and  other  wri^ 
era  have  often  referred  to  this  matter  at  length,  Catlin  having  also  given 
a  series  of  paintings  of  these  encounters  between  the  bison  and  his  hun- 
gry tormentors.!  Says  Catlin,  in  his  graphic  account  of  one  of  these  at- 
tacks, ^^  During  my  travels  in  these  regions  [Upper  Missouri  conn- 
try],  I  have  several  times  come  across  such  a  gang  of  these  animals  sur* 
rounding  an  old  or  wounded  bull,  where  it  would  seem,  from  appear- 
ances, that  they  had  been  for  several  days  in  attendance,  and  at  intervals 

*  Chicago  Inter-Ooean,  Angast  5,  1875. 
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desperately  engaged  iu  the  effort  to  take  his  life.  But  a  shof  t  lime  since, 
as  one  of  my  hunting  companions  and  myself  were  returning  to  our  en- 
campoient  with  our  horses  loaded  with  meat,  we  discovered  at  a  distance 
a  bu(;e  bull,  encircled  with  a  gang  of  white  wolves 5  we  rode  upas  near 
as  we  could  without  driving  them  away,  and,  being  within  pistol-shot, 
we  had  a  remarkably  good  view,  where  I  sat  for  a  few  moments  and 
made  a  sketch  in  my  note-book  (plate  cxiv) ;  after  which  we  rode  up  and 
gave  the  signal  for  them  to  disperse,  which  they  instantly  did,  withdraw- 
ing themselves  to  the  distance  of  Hity  or  sixty  rods,  when  we  found,  to 
oar  great  surprise,  that  the  animal  had  made  desperate  resistance,  his 
eyes  being  entirely  eaten  out  of  his  head,  the  gristle  of  his  nose  mostly 
gone.  Lis  tongue  half  eaten  off,  and  the  skin  and  flesh  of  his  legs  torn 
almost  literally  into  strings.  Iu  this  tattered  and  torn  condition,  the 
poor  old  veteran  stood  bracing  up  in  the  midst  of  his  devourers,  who 
had  ceased  hostilities  for  a  few  minutes  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  parley,  recov- 
ering strength  and  preparing  to  resume  the  attack  in  a  few  moments 
again.  In  this  group  some  were  reclining  to  gain  breath,  whilst  others 
were  sneaking  about  and  licking  their  chops  in  anxiety  for  a  renewal  of 
the  attack;  and  others^  less  lucky,  had  been  crushed  to  death  by  the  feet 
or  the  horns  of  the  bull.  I  rode  nearer  to  the  pitiable  object  as  he  stood 
bleeding  and  trembling  before  me,  and  said  to  him,  ^Now  is  your  time, 
old  fellow,  and  you  had  better  be  off.'  Though  blind  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed, there  seemed  evidently  to  be  a  recognition  of  a  friend  in  me,  as 
he  straightened  up,  and,  trembling  with  excitement,  dashed  off  at  full 
speed  ax>on  the  prairie,  in  a  straight  line.  We  turned  our  horses  and  re- 
sumed our  march,  and  when  we  had  advanced  a  mile  or  more  we  looked 
back,  and  on  our  left,  where  we  saw  again  the  ill-fated  animal  surrounded 
by  his  tormentors,  to  whose  insatiable  voracity  he  unquestionably  soon 
fell  a  victim." 

The  buffalo,  when  taken  young,  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon  becomes 
thoroughly  domesticated.  With  this  fact  so  well  known,  it  seems  re- 
markable that  this  animal  should  not  have  long  since  been  added  to 
oar  list  of  domesticated  and  useful  animals.  The  few  experiments  that 
have  been  made  seem  to  have  met  with  encouraging  results,  as  will  be 
shown  in  a  later  portion  of  the  present  memoir,*  and  to  have  failed 
simply  through  lack  of  interest  and  persistency.  Through  crossing 
them  with  domestic  cattle  they  have  even  given  promise  of  improved 
breeds,  and  an  attempt  to  propagate  them  in  confinement  by  an  eater- 
prising  stock* raiser,  either  as  pure  stock  or  as  a  mixed  race,  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  remunerative.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  present  range  of 
of  the  buffalo,  tame  individuals  are  frequently  met  with,  which  are 
reared  and  ke^t  simply  as  pets  or  objects  of  curiosity,  just  as  occasional 
specimens  of  the  deer,  elk,  or  pronghorn  are  kept.  A  young  buffalo 
that  was  owned  by  the  sutler  at  Fort  Hays  in  1871,  then  about  two 
years  old,  proved  to  be  a  most  eccentric  and  amusing  beast.  Through 
the  attentions  of  visitors  he  acquired,  among  his  other  accomplishments, 
a  great  fondness  for  beer,  of  which  he  would  sometimes  partake  to  ex- 
cess, when  he  would  occasionally  perform  rather  strange  antics.  He 
was  usually  inoffensive  in  his  manners,  though  latterly  his  behavior  to 
strangers  was  rather  too  familiar  to  be  always  agreeable,  and  gradually 
he  became  somewhat  irritable  in  consequence  of  constant  teasing.  But 
on  these  occasions  of  inebriety  he  sometimes  took  it  into  his  head  to 
clear  the  so-called  ^^ officers'  room"  at  the  sutler's,  to  which  he  was  often 
admitted,  of  its  occupants.    On  one  of  these  occasions  he  is  reported 

*  See  the  chapter  on  '*  The  Domestioation  of  the  Buffalo/' 
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to  have  mounted  a  billiard-table,  from  which  he  was  not  easily  dislodged; 
at  another  time  he  is  said  to  have  ascended  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
second  story,  and  was  with  great  difficnlty  induced  to  descend  again. 
His  excesses,  lack  of  proper  care,  and  unnatural  diet  at  length  seemed 
to  seriously  impair  his  health,  as  he  soon  grew  thin,  and  did  not  long 
survive. 

The  herds  of  cattle  that  are  driven  from  Texas  to  Wyoming  and  otiier 
Northern  Territories  are  sometimes  accompanied  by  one  or  two  young 
tamed  buffaloes.  Two  two-year  old  buffaloes  thus  reached  Percy,  Car- 
bon County,  Wyoming,  in  December,  1871,  en  route  for  Utah.  One  of 
them,  however,  was  killed  by  some  hunters  near  Percy,  who  claimed  to 
have  mistaken  it  for  a  wild  animal, — ^a  fate  which  not  unfreqnentJy  be- 
falls the  tamed  buffaloes  of  the  frontier.  The  other  was  shipped  west- 
ward by  rail  with  the  rest  of  the  herd.  These  individuals  mixed  as 
freely  with  the  domestic  cattle  as  any  other  members  of  the  herd,  and 
were  as  easily  managed,  and  had  no  greater  fear  of  man  than  the  others. 

The  very  young  buffalo  calf,  when  separated  from  its  mother,  often 
evinces  the  utmost  stupidity  and  lack  of  discernment ;  sometimes  thrust- 
ing its  nose  into  a  tuft  of  herbage,  it  seems  to  imagine  itself  wholly  hid- 
den from  view,  and.  in  its  foncied  security,  will  stand  and  allow  itself 
to  be  captured.  A  norse  seems  to  possess  for  it  a  strange  faacinatioo, 
and  it  is  very  apt,  when  one  is  lost  from  the  herd,  to  follow  one  when- 
ever opportunity  for  it  offers.  In  this  way  bufblo  calves  have  frequently 
been  known  to  follow  a  horse  and  its  rider  into  the  nearest  military  or 
trading-post,  miles  fh)m  the  herd.  Catlin  ^eaks  of  several  that  he  sent 
down  the  Missouri  by  steamers  to  friends  in  Saint  Louis,  which  had  un- 
wittingly in  this  way  made  themselves  prisoners. 

It  may  here  be  added,  however,  that  the  stupidity  of  the  buffalo,  as 
well  as  its  sagacity,  has  been  by  some  writers  greatly  overstated.  A 
herd  of  buffaloes  certainly  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  sheep-like 
propensity  of  blindly  following  its  leaders,  whenever  a  large  affrighted 
herd  is  fleeing  from  some  real  or  fancied  danger.  It  certainly  seems  a 
stupid  thing  for  a  whole  herd  to  rush  into  destruction  instead  of  turn- 
ing aside  and  avoiding  the  danger.  A  little  reflection,  however,  will 
show  that  in  such  instances  as  the  rushing  of  a  herd  over  a  precipice  or 
into  a  pound  prepared  especially  to  entrap  them  the  act  is  not  whcrfly 
one  of  stupidity,  but  comparable  to  that  of  a  panic-stricken  crowd  of 
human  beings  rushing  pell-mell  from  a  public  building  when  an  alarm 
of  fire  is  given,  at  the  cost  of  limbs  and  lives,  when  more  deliberate  ac- 
tion would  avoid  such  accidents.  In  the  case  of  the  buffalo,  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  front  ranks  of  a  herd,  rushing  to  the  verge  of  a  precipioe 
or  into  a  x>ound,  discover  the  danger  too  late  to  be  able  to  turn  aside  if 
they  would,  owing  to  the  irresistible  pressure  of  the  mass  behind,  who 
are  not  in  position  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  toward  which  they  are 
jnoving.  Their  crowding  together  on  weak  ice  may  result  in  disasters 
they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  foresee.  Their  crowding  forward  into 
quicksands  is  presumably  the  blind  action  of  more  or  less  excited  herds; 
a  rashness  a  single  animal  or  a  few  together  would  avoid. 

Many  other  details  respecting  the  habits  of  the  buffalo  might  be  ap- 
propriately added  to  the  present  account,  especially  in  relation  to  their 
behavior  in  captivity  and  when  pursued  or  attacked  by  their  human 
foes ;  but  as  most  of  these  points  will  be  noticed  quite  fully  incidentally 
in  subsequent  portions  of  this  memoir,  it  is  i>erhaps  unnecessary  to  refer 
to  them  further  in  the  present  connection. 


I^j^RT  II. 


I— GEOGKAPniGAL  DISTKIBUTION,  P AST  AND  PRESENT,  OP 

BISON  AMEEIOANUS. 

The  fate  of  none  of  our  larger  mammals  is  more  interesting  than  is 
that  of  the  bison,  since  total  extermination  is  eventually  surer  to  none 
than  to  this  former  ^<  monarch  of  the  prairies."  Since  Europeans  fir^t 
came  to  this  continent  all  the  larger  ruminants  and  carnivores  have 
become  greatly  reduced  in  number  throughout  its  vast  extent*  and 
many  species  have  already  become  ei^tinct  over  extensive  areas  where 
the^  were  formerly  the  most  characteristic  animals.  The  moose  and  the 
caribou  have  a  far  less  extended  range,  particularly  to  the  southward, 
DOW  than  formerly ;  the  common  deer,  once  abundant  throughout  East- 
ern North  America,  is  now  confined  to  the  least  settled  parts  of  the 
country,  having  totally  disappeared  over  three-fourths  of  the  region  it 
formerly  occupied;  the  elk,  formerly  existing  over  nearly  the  whole 
continent,  now  scarcely  survives  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  though 
less  than  half  a  century  ago  it  ranged  in  large  bands  over  the  fertile 
prairies  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  and  was  of  occa- 
sional occurrence  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  even  the  Atlantic  States; 
the  bear,  the  wolf,  and  the  panther,  formerly  so  numerous  as  to  be,  if 
not  dangerous,  at  least  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  early  settlers, 
are  now  found,  east  of  the  Great  Plains,  only  in  the  least  settled  and 
more  broken  wooded  portions  of  the  country.  The  bison,  at  once  the 
largest  and  the  most  important  animal  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  this 
continent,  as  it  was  also  the  most  numerous  over  the  immense  region  it 
frequented,  still  occurs  in  almost  numberless  bands,  but  it  has  become 
so  circumscribed  in  its  habitat,  and  is  so  constantly  persecuted  by  pro- 
fessional hunters,  that  its  total  extermination  seems  to  1)0  fast  approach- 
ing. 

The  precise  limits  of  the  range  of  the  buffalo  at  the  time  when  the  first 
Europeans  visited  America  is  still  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  yet  reliable 
data  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  establish  the  boundaries  of  its  habitat 
at  that  time  with  tolerable  exactness.  These  data  exist  in  the  form  of 
incidental  memoranda  in  the  narratives  of  the  early  explorers  rather  than 
in  formal  statements  bearing  directly  upon  the  subject,  and  though  often 
unsatisfactorily  vague  in  respect  to  dates  and  localities,  they  enable  us 
to  trace  approximately  the  eastern  and  southern  boundary  of  its  habitat 
at  a  date  as  early  at  least  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was,  beyond  doubt,  almost  exclusively  an  animal  of  the  prairies  and 
the  woodless  plains,  ranging  only  to  a  limited  extent  into  the  forested  dis- 
tricts east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  and  never  occurring  as  a  regular 
inhabitant  of  the  denser  woodlands.  The  opinion  most  prevalent  in  re- 
spect to  its  primitive  range,  as  expressed  by  authors  who  have  given 
most  attention  to  the  subject,  is,  that  it  for  a  long  time  inhabited  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  North  America  east  of  the  Bocky  Mountains 
between  the  parallels  of  30^  and  60^;  some,  however,  make  the  Alle- 
ghanies  the  eastern  limit  of  its  eastward  extension.  To  the  westward 
some  have  considered  its  habitat  as  embracing  a  considerable  part  of 
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that  portion  of  the  western  slope  of  the  Eocky  Moantains  contained 
within  the  United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  not 
only  to  determine,  as  definitely  as  can  now  be  done,  its  former  extreme 
limit  of  distribution,  but  to  give  also  a  detailed  history  of  its  extermina- 
tion over  the  area  from  which  it  has  disappeared.  Although  hundreds 
of  volumes  and  distinct  papers  relating  to  the  early  exploration  and 
settlement  of  the  country  embraced  within  the  former  range  of  this 
animal  have  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  there 
probably  still  exist  many  important  facts,  incidentally  recorded  in  little- 
known  documents  and  in  works  in  which  such  facts  would  hardly  be 
expected  to  occur,  which  have  been  overlooked,  and  which  will  ulti- 
mately serve  to  indicate  still  more  definitely  the  date  of  its  extinction 
at  particular  localities,  though  little  probably  that  will  materially  affect 
the  general  results  herewith  presented. 

Probable  extent  of  its  former  habitat. — ^The  boundaries  of  the  former 
habitat  of  the  buffalo  appear  to  have  been  about  as  follows :  Beginning 
with  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  its  extension  to  the  north- 
ward was  limited  by  the  Great  Lakes,  while  the  Alleghanies  may  be 
taken  as  its  general  eastern  limit,  its  occurrence  in  the  mountainoas 
and  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Carolinas  being  due  rather  to  the 
occasional  wandering  of  small  bands  through  the  mountains  from  the 
immense  herds  that  formerly  inhabited  the  valleys  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  adjacent  parts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  than  to  this  region  hav- 
ing been  regularly'  embraced  within  its  habitat.  To  the  southward  it 
seems  never  to  have  been  met  with  south  of  the  Tennessee  River.  It  ia 
well  known  to  have  ranged  over  Northern  and  Western  Arkansas,  and 
thence  southward  over  the  greater  part  of  Texas  and  across  the  Kio 
Grande  into  Mexico.  Westward  it  extended  over  Northern  New  Mexico 
and  then  westward  and  northward  throughout  the  Great  Salt  Lake 
Basin,  and  probably  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  in  California  and 
the  Blue  Mountains  in  Oregon.  North  of  the  United  States,  its  western 
boundary  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  main  chain  of  the  fiockj 
Moantains,  among  the  foot-hills  of  which  it  has  been  found  as  far  north 
as  the  sources  of  the  Mackenzie  Eiver.  Its  most  northern  limit  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  northern  shore  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake  in  aboot 
latitude  62^  to  04P.  In  the  British  Possessions  its  range  to  the  eastward 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  plains  west  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  highlands. 
Thence  southward  it  occupied  the  valleys  of  the  Saskatchewan  and  its 
tributaries  to  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
It  ranged  thence  southward  over  the  head- waters  of  the  Mississippi, 
extending  eastward  nearly  to  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and 
thence  still  eastward  over  the  prairies  of  Northern  Indiana,  and  along 
the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  into  Western  Pennsylvania,  where,  as 
already  stated,  the  Alleghanies  formed,  in  general,  its  eastern  limit.  It 
was  hence  wholly  absent  from  the  region  immediately  north  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  and  consequently  from  every  portion  of  the  present  Canadas;  its 
existence  on  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  continent  being  also  confined  to 
the  highlands  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  With  this  preliminaiy 
statement  respecting  the  extent  of  its  former  habitat,  we  will  pass  now 
to  the  details  of  the  subject,  presenting  not  only  the  evidence  on  which 
this  general  statement  rests,  but  also  investigating  the  numerous  sup- 
];>08ed  references  to  its  occurrence  outside  of  these  boundaries. 

The  evidence  bearing  upon  the  general  subject  is,  of  course,  resolva- 
ble into  two  kinds :  first,  that  of  a  positive  character,  or  direct  state- 
ments touching  the  points  at  issue ;  secondly,  inferential  evidence,  mainly 
of  a  negative  character.    The  first  explorers  of  the  different  parts  of 
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the  continent,  being  largely  dependent  for  sustenance  npon  the  chase, 
have  naturally  recorded  in  the  narratives  of  their  explorations  the  wild 
animals  they  met  with.  In  the  case  of  an  animal  so  important  as  the 
baffalo,  it  is  presumable  that  they  would  usually  state  whe^e  it  was  first 
encountered,  and  that  they  would  refer  frequently  to  its  presence  or  ab- 
sence, as  the  case  might  be,  at  subsequent  periods  of  their  journeys. 
When  no  reference  whatever  is  made  to  the  buffalo  in  the  narratives  of 
different  travelers  who  passed  at  different  times  over  the  same  region, 
it  has  been  assumed,  in  the  total  absence  also  of  all  other  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  buffalo  did  not,  during  that  period  at  least,  exist 
over  the  special  area  in  question. 

The  use  of  the  term  vetches  sauvages  by  many  of  the  early  French 
Jesuit  writers,  and  that  of  tcild  cows  by  some  of  the  early  English  ex- 
plorers, and  also  the  terms  huffe^  huffier  and  hmuf  sauvage^  for  the  desig- 
nation of  the  moose  {Alces  malchis)  and  the  elk  {Cervus  canadensis)  as 
well  as  the  buffalo,  has  resulted  in  erroneous  conclusions  in  i*espect  to 
the  former  range  of  the  buffalo.  Difficulties  have  also  often  arisen  in 
respect  to  the  identification  of  localities  from  the  fact  that  the  names  of 
rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  were  often  differently  applied  by  different  writers, 
and  were  fireqnently  entirely  different  from  those  now  employed  to  des- 
ignate the  same  landmarks.  Care,  however,  has  been  taken  to  trace 
ont,  in  such  cases,  the  modern  equivalents  of  the  older  geographical 
names. 

For  convenience  of  treatment  the  former  supposed  habitat  of  the  buf- 
falo is  divided  into  several  districts,  which  are  treated  separately  in  what 
has  seemed  to  be  their  most  natural  order. 


THE  EASTERN  BOUNDARY  OF  THE  FORMER  HABITAT  OF  THE  BUFFALO 
CONSIDERED,  INOLUDINa  AN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ALLEGED  EVI- 
DENCE OF  ITS  OCCURRENCE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND,  THE  CANADAS,  THE 
MARITIME  PARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  STATES,  VIRGINIA,  THE  CARO- 
UNAS,  AND  FLORIDA. 

As  already  stated,  many  prominent  authoiities  have  regarded  the 
range  of  the  buffalo  as  formerly  extending  eastward  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  including  the  Middle  States,  and  even  portions  of  New  England 
and  the  Canadas,  while  others  seem  to  have  had  no  doubt  of  its  former 
existence  from  New  York  along  the  seaboard  to  Florida.  Its  former  oc- 
currence in  the  western  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Yir- 
ginla,  and  Pennsylvania  is  established  beyond  question ;  but  its  presence 
elsewhere  on  the  Atlantic  slope  is  highly  questionable.  Dr.  Bichardson, 
writing  in  1829,  says:  <'At  the  period  when  Europeans  began  to  form  set- 
tlements in  North  America  this  animal  [the  American  Bison]  was  occa- 
sionally met  with  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,"  etc.*  De  Kay,  writing  in  1842, 
also  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  buffalo  existed  generally  along  the 
Atlantic  slope  south  of  New  York.  He  says :  ^^The  bison,  or  American 
boffiftlo,  has  long  since  been  extirpated  from  this  State  [New  York]^  and 
although  it  is  not  at  present  found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  yet  there  is 
abundant  testimony  from  various  writers  to  show  that  this  animal  was 
formerly  numerous  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  New  York  to  Mexico."  t 
Unfortunately,  however,  he  gives  no  reference  to  any  of  this  *^  abundant 
testimony."  Captain  K.  B.  Marcy,  writing  in  1853,  says:  "Formerly, 
buffaloes  were  found  in  countless  herds  over  almost  the  entire  northern 

*  RiohardBOQ,  Faua.  Bor.  Americana,  Vol.  I^  p.  279,  1629, 
t  Zoology  of  New  York,  Vol.  I,  p.  110, 1842. 
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oontioent  of  America,  from  the  tweDtj-eighth  to  the  fiftieth  degree  of 
Dorth  latitude,  and  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Charaplain  to  the  Koekj 
MoQDtaiiis,'^  and  also  cites  a  namber  of  supposed  references  to  its  00- 
oorrence  in  2^ewfoandiand,  New  England,  and  Virginia.  Profeaaor 
Baird,  as  late  as  1857,  also  states  as  fbilows:  ^^The  American  bafialo 
was  fl[>rmerly  foand  throoghoat  the  entire  eastern  portioa  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  as  far  sonth  aa  Florida.'t 

B^fion  North  of  North  Carolines. — Yarions  writers  duriag  the  last  part 
of  the  sixteenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centiurtes  speak 
also  of  its  occnrrence  in  Canada,  New  England,  Yirginia,  the  OaroUssi^ 
and  Florida;  bat  some  of  these  countries  then  eml^aced  regicms  of  i&- 
definite  extent  to  the  westward,  and  thns  (tften  (as  in  the  case  of  Oaoada 
and  Florida,  certainly)  did  in  those  early  times  indudea  portion  of  the 
range  of  the  bnfbla  Bat  upon  carefal  examinatton  of  the  writings  of 
these  anthers  I  have  fiuled  to  find  a  single  mentioa  of  the  oeenixenea  of 
this  animal  within  the  present  limits  of  New  York,  New  England,  Gaa- 
ada,  or  Florida  that  will  bear  a  critical  examination.  On  the  other  band, 
in  a  score  or  more  distinct  enumerations  of  the  animals  of  Virgina  and 
New  England,  made  prior  to  1650,  not  a  single  i^nsion  is  made  to  Ike 
baffalo  as  existing  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  north  of  the  Carolinas,  altheogh 
all  the  other  larger  mammals  are  mentioned,  and  here  and  there  de> 
scribed  with  sufficient  detail  to  render  them  unqaestionablyreeogBiaablal 

*  Marby'a  Exploration  of  the  Bed  River,  p.  103, 1853. 

t  Mammals  of  N.  America,  p.  684.  See  also  Patent-Office  Report,  Affricaltnralf  1851- 
'52,  p.  124, 1852. ' 

t  A  few  of  these  general  notices,  taken  from  a  variety  of  soorces,  bat  largely  from 
Haklnyt's  and  Parchas's  collections  of  voyages,  are  appended  as  examples  of  their  gen- 
eral character : — 

James  Gartier,  or  Jacqnes  Carthier,  in  1534,  reported  "great  store  of  wilde  beasts^  m 
Fannee,  Stags,  Beares,  Martemes,  Hares  and  Foxes,  with  divers  other  sorte,''  on  Ibe 
St.  Lawrence,  bnt  mentions  no  other  large  animals— nothing  like  the  bnftalo — in  his 
several  distinct  enomerations  of  the  "blasts."— Haklutt,  Foyugesj  YoX.  Ill,  pp.  231- 
290. 

Sir  Francis  Roberaul,  in  his  account  of  his  voyage  np  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1542,  says 
of  the  Indians :  '^  They  feed  also  of  Stagges,  wild  Bores,  Bogles,  Porkespynes,  and  atom 
of  other  wild  beastes.'' — Hakluyt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  290. 

In  Harlot's  account  of  Virginia,  written  in  1587,  he  enumerates  among  the  beMto, 
*<  Deere,"  "  Conies,"  '*  Saqnenackot,  and  Maqoowoc,  two  kinds  of  small  beaata,  gieater 
than  Conies,  whicb  are  very  good  meat^."  *'  Sqnirels  "  and  '*  Beares,"  and  adds :  "  I  have 
the  names  of  eight  and  twenty  severall  sorts  of  beasts,  which  I  have  heaxd  of  to  be 
here  and  there  dispersed  in  the  conntrey,  especially  in  the  maine:  of  which  there  are 
only  twelve  kinds  that  we  have  yet  discovered,  and  of  those  that  be  good  meal  m 
know  only  them  before  mentioned."— Hakluyt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  333. 

In  the  Report  of  Gosnold's  Voyage  (1602)  to  Northern  Virginia  are  enumerated 
«  Deere  in  great  store,  very  great  and  large :  Beares,  Luzemes,  blaoke  Foxes,  Beavers, 
Otters,  Wilde-eats,  very  large  and  great.  Dogs  like  Foxes,  blacke  and  sharpe-nosed; 
Conies."— PuRCHAS,  Pilgrim^  Vol.  IV,  p.  1653. 

Martin  Pring,  in  the  aooount  of  his  voyage  (made  in  1603),  speaks  of  the  "PftmN" 
of  Northern  Virginia,  as  follows :  *'  We  saw  here  also  sundry  sorts  of  Beasts,  as  StM, 
Deere,  Beares,  Wolves,  Foxes,  Lusemes,  and  Dogges  with  shan>e  noses."  Again,  ne 
says :  *^  The  Beasts  here  are  Stags,  fallow  Deere  in  abnndance,  Beares,  Wolves,  Fosea^ 
Lusemes  [Raccoons],  and  (some  say)  Tygres,  Porcupines,  and  Dogges  with  sharps  and 
long  noses,  with  many  other  sorts  of  wild  beasts,  wnose  Cases  and  Furres  being  here- 
after purchased  by  exchange  may  yeeld  no  small  gaine  to  us.^ — Purchas,  YoL  IV, 
pp.  ia54,  1656. 

In  James  Roster's  account  of  a  voyage  made  by  Csptain  George  Waymoath,  in  1606, 
to  Virginia,  we  find,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  products  of  the  coantry,  the  following: 
"  jBeaeete.  Deere  red  and  fallow,  Beare,  Wolfe,  Beaver,  Otter,  Conie,  Martema,  Sabln, 
Hogs,  Porkespines,  Polcats,  Cats,  wild  great,  Dogs  some  like  Foxes,  some  like  our  other 
beasts  the  Savages  eigne  unto  us  with  homes  and  broad  eares,  which  we  take  to  be 
OIkes  or  Loshes."  (Pijrchab,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1667.)  The  locality  bere  referred  to  moM 
particularly  was  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  Virginia  at  this  time  including 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  it  had  been  explored. 

Captain  John  Smith,  in  his  Description  of  Virginia,  published  in  1606,  says:  '*0f 
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IFnrthermore,  no  remaiDs  of  the  buffalo  have  as  yet  been  found  in  the 
Xndiftn  sbell-monnds  of  the  Atlantic  ooastf*  while  the  bones  of  elk,  deer, 
<»iriboa9  bear^  and  ot^er  large  mammals  and  birdd  occur  with  greater  or 
1e88  frequency  at  different  localities,  t 

Pirofessor  Baird,  however,  refers  to  the  occurrence  of  their  bones  ^'  in 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  rivers,  bogs,  and  caves/'  near  Carlisle,  in  Penn- 
sylvania.! 

Among  the  more  important  references  to  the  supposed  oocurrence 
of  the  buffklo  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  north  of  the  Potomac,  are  the 
following.  One  often  quoted  is  that  contained  in  a  letter*  from  Mr. 
Anthonie  Parkburst  to  Richard  Hakluyt,  dated  1578,  oonoerning  the 
^'trae  state  and  cooMnodities  of  Newfoandland."  Parkhurst  writes: 
''Howe  againe,  for  Venison  plentie,  especially  to  the  North  about 
the  grand  baie^  and  in  the  South  neere  Gape  Baoe  and  Plesance: 
there  are  many  oth^  kinds  of  beasts,  as  Luzarnes,  and  other  mighty 
beaetes  like  to  camels  in  greatnesse,  and  tbeir  feete  cloven,  I  did  see 
them  farre  off  not  able  to  disceme  them  perfectly,  but  their  steps 
dheved  that  their  feete  were  cloven,  and  bigger  than  the  feete  of 
Camels,  I  suppose  thefti  to  bee  a  kind  of  Bnffes  which  I  read  to 
he  hi  fhe  countreyes  a^facent-,  and  very  many  in  the  firme  lande."! 
Thoagh  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  musk  ox  may  have  been 
referred  to  in  this  allusion  to  a  ^'  kind  of  Buffes,"  there  is  apparently 


the  obiefe  h»  Deare,  notkiDg  differing  from  oars.  In  the  Desarte,  towards  the 
of  tbe  Riyera,  there  are  many,  bat  amongst  the  Riyers,  few.  There  is  a  beast 
itao^  call  Atougkwnf  mach  like  a  Badger,  bat  nseth  to  live  on  trees  as  Sqairrels  doe. 
Their  aqoiireis,  some  are  neeve  as  great  as  oar  smallest  sort  of  wilde  BabbetSi  some 
litonMah,  or  blaieke  and  white,  but  the  most  are  gray.  A  small  beast  they  have,  they 
^3iAl  AMapamkkt  bat  wee  caU  them  flying  Sqairrels,  beoaose  spreading  their  legs,  and 
80€itx«tobiDg  the  largeness  of  their  slcinnee,  that  they  have  been  seen  to  flie  thirtio  or 
Soitie  yahls.  An  Opassam  hath  a  bead  like  a  Swine,  and  a  taile  like  a  Rat»  and  is  of 
the  bignease  of  a  Cat.  Under  her  b^y  she  hath  a  bag,  wherein  she  lodgeth,  carrieth, 
and  sQckleth  her  yoang«  Massasoas,  is  a  beast  of  the  torme  and  nature  of  oar  wator 
RaiB,  but  many  of  them  smell  exceeding  strongly  of  Musk.  Their  Hares  are  no  bigger 
than  onr  Conies,  and  few  of  them  to.  be  found. 

'''Their  Beares  are  very  little  in  oomparison  of  those  of  Muscovia  and  Tartaria,  The 
Bearer  is  as  big  as  any  ordinarie  great  Dog,  bnt  his  legs  ezoeedio^  short.  His  fore 
Ibet  like  a  Dogjs,  his  hinder  feet  like  a  Swans.  His  taile  somewhat  uke  the  forme  of  a 
Racket  bare  withoat  haire,  which  to  eate  the  Savages  esteeme  a  great  delicate.  They 
haive  many  Otters,  which  as  the  Beavers  they  take  with  snares,  and  esteeme  the  skins 
gseat  ornaments,  and  of  all  those  beasts  they  use  to  feede  when  they  catch  them. 

''There  is  also  a  beast  Fetcftitn^vof^ea,  in  the  forme  of  a  wilde  Cat,  their  Foxes  are  like 
oor  ailver  haired  Conies  of  a  small  proportion,  and  not  smelling  like  those  in  England. 
Their  Dogs  of  that  Couotrey  are  like  their  Wolves,  and  cannot  barke  but  howle ;  and 
their  Wolves  act  much  bigger  than  our  English  Foxes.  Martins,  Powlcoats,  Weeasels, 
and  Minks  we  know  they  nave,  because  we  have  seene  many  of  their  skins,  thoagh 
very  seldome  any  of  them  alive.  But  one  thing  is  strange,  that  wee  could  never  per- 
eeive  their  vermine  destroy  our  Hens,  Egges,  nor  Chickens,  nor  doe  any  hurt,  nor  their 
Flyea  nox  Serpents  any  way  pernitions,  where  in  the  South  parts  of  America  they  are 
aiwaies  dangerous  and  often  deadly."--PuRCHA9,  Vol.  lY,  pp.  16U5, 1696. 

In  Eaklny  t's  **  Description  of  Florida,"  compiled  from  the  French  autborB,  he  says, 
ander  the  bead  of  '*  The  Beastes  of  Florida : "  *^  The  Beastes  best  known  in  this  Coan- 
trey  ate  Stagges,  Hindes.  Goates,  Deere,  Leopards  [Lynxes],  Ounces,  Lusernes,  divers 
sorts  of  Wolves,  wilde  Dogs,  Hares,  Cunnies,  and  a  oertaine  kinde  of  Beast  that  differ- 
etli  ^tcle  from  the  Lyon  of  Africa."— Hakluyt,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  3G9. 

In  a  '*  True  Declaration  of  the  estate  of  the  Colonic  in  Virginia,''  printed  in  1610,  we 

'*  I  have  been  assured  of  this  fact  by  the  late  ProfesHor  J.  Wymaa,  and  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Putnam,  and  others  who  have  made  these  prehistoric  remains  of  the  aborigiues  a 
special  study. 

tSee  Wyman's  Account  of  some  Kjoekenmooddings,  or  Shell-heaps,  in  Maine  and 
MaMachusetts.— Jm«r.  Naiuralisty  Vol.  I,  pp.  561-6d4, 1868. 

t  Patent-OflQce  Beport,  Agricultural,  ia51-'52,  p.  124. 

i  llaklnvt.  Voyages,  etc.,  Vol.  HI,  p.  173,  London,  1600.  (The  Edition  of  1610  is  the 
one  quoted  in  this  memoir.) 
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little  reason  to  doubt  tbat  these  '^  Baffes  "  were  the  moose,  which  the 
early  voyagers  found  on  the  adjacent  mainland  in  great  nambers; 
yet  Marcy*  and  others  have  supposed  this  to  be  a  possible  reference 
to  the  buffalo,  probably  from  the  occurrence  of  the  word  "  Buffes.'' 

Another  similar  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  an  animal  like  an  ox 
in  Newfoundland  is  contained  in  the  report  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilben'fi 
voyage  to  this  island  in  1583.  In  an  enumeration  of  the  ^^  commoditiee 
thereof  are  mentioned  ^^  Beasts  of  sundry  kindes,  red  deare,  baffles 
or  a  beast,  as  it  seemeth  by  the  tract  &  foote  very  large,  in  maner  of 
an  oxe.^t  In  the  account  of  the  ^' first  voyage  made  to  the  coast  of 
America'  by  Captains  Philip  Amadas  and  Arthur  Barlowe,  in  1584,  it 
is  said  that  they  treated  with  the  Indians  for  ^^  Ohamoys,  Bnffe  and 
Deere  skinnes";!  and  Thomas  Hariot,  in  his  ^'briefe  and  true  report 
of  the  new  found  land  of  Virginia,"  written  in  1587,  mentions  "  Deer 
skinnes  dressed  after  the  manner  of  Ghamoes,  or  undressed,''  among 
the  commodities  of  the  country.  §  The  same  writer  speaks  later  of  the 
"  beasts  ^  of  Virginia,  and  says,  "  I  have  the  names  of  eight  and  twenty 
severall  sorts,  ....  of  which  there  are  only  twelve  kinds  tbat  we 
have  yet  discovered,  and  of  those  that  be  good  meat,  we  know  only  them 
before  mentioned,'^  among  which  there  is  no  mention  of  any  "  Baffes,' 
"  Buffles,''  "  wild  Cattle,"  or  anything  that  can  be  regarded  as  at  all 
like  the  buffalo.  [| 

read:  ^'  The  Beasts  of  the  Countrie,  as  Deere,  red,  and  fallow,  do  auswere  in  maltilade 
(people  for  people  considered)  to  onr  proportion  of  oxen,  which  appeftreth  by  thew 
experiences.  First  the  people  of  the  Conntrie  are  apparelled  in  the  skinnes  of  tbeee 
beasts;  Next,  hard  by  the  fort,  two  hundred  in  one  heard  have  been  nsnalW  obeerred. 
Further,  onr  men  haye  seen  4000.  of  these  skins  pyled  np  in  one  wardroabeof  PoieAiifm  ? 
Lastly,  infinite  store  have  been  presented  to  Captaine  Newport  npon  sundry  oconrrente: 
such  a  plentieof  Cattell,  as  all  the  Spaniards  found  not  in  the  whole  kingdomeoflteie*^ 
when  all  their  presents  were  but  hennes,  and  ginycocks,  and  the  bread  of  Maize,  and 
Gently.  There  are  ArooounSf  and  ApowounSy  in  shape  like  to  pigges,  shrouded  in  hol- 
low roots  of  trees ;  Thei^  are  Hares  and  Conies,  and  other  beasts  proper  to  the  CoanUie 
in  plentifoll  manner."— Force's  Coll,  Hivt.  Trade,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  1,  p.  13. 

Captain  John  Smith,  in  his  "  Description  of  New  England,"  printed  in  1616,  tbu 
enumerates  the  "beasts":  ''Moos,  a  beast  bigger  than  a  Btafipge ;  Deere,  red,  and  Fd- 
low;  Borers,  Wolves,  Foxes,  both  blacks  and  other;  Aroughconds  [raccoons],  Wild- 
cats, Beares,  Otters,  Martins,  Fitches,  Mnsquassus,  and  diverse  sorts  of  vermine,  whose 
names  I  know  not." — Force's  Coll,  Hist,  Tracts,  Vol.  II,  No.  1,  p.  17. 

William  8trachey,  in  his  "  Historic  of  Travaile  into  Virginia  Britannia,"  writtss 
before  1620,  says:  "  .  ,  ,  .  the  people  [about  the  Chesapeake  Bay]  breed  np  tam 
turkie9  about  their  howses,  and  take  apes  in  the  monntaines,"  on  the  authority  of  ao 
Indian  named  Machnmps.  Again  he  says :  "  Martins,  pole-oatts,  weesells.  and  monkejs 
we  knowe  they  have,  because  we  have  scene  many  of  their  skynns,  though  very  sel- 
dom any  of  them  nMve.^'^Hakluyt  Sociely^s  Publications,  Vol.  for  1849,  pp.  1»,  1^. 

"  In  New  England's  Plantation  "  (London,  1630),  it  is  said  :  <<  For  Beasts  there  an 
some  Beares,  and  they  say  some  Lyons  also ;  for  they  have  been  seen  at  Cape  Jwm, 
Also  here  are  severall  sorts  of  Deere,  some  whereof  bring  three  or  four  young  ones  at 
once,  which  is  not  ordinarie  in  England,  Also  Wolves,  Foxes,  Beavers,  Otters,  Martins, 
great  wild  Cats,  and  a  great  Beast  called  a  Molke  [moose]  as  bigge  as  an  Oxe.  I  have 
seen  the  skins  of  all  these  Beasts  since  I  came  to  this  Flantation,  excepting  Lyona 
Also  here  are  great  store  of  Sqnerrels,  some  greater,  and  some  smaller  and  lesser ;  there 
are  some  of  the  lesser  sort,  they  tell  me,  that  by  a  certaine  Skin  will  fly  from  Tree  to 
Tree  though  they  stand  farre  distant."— Force's  Coll,  Hist,  Tracts,  Vol.1,  No.  112,  p.  & 

Thomas  Morton,  in  his  **  New  English  Canaan,"  printed  in  163*2,  devotes  six  JMHses  to 
a  description  of  the  "  beasts,"  giving  very  quaint  and  curious  descriptions  of  all  the 
more  important,  but  makes  no  reference  to  any  animal  like  the  buffalo. 

Father  Andrew  White,  in  describing  Maryland  in  1G32,  says,  "  But  so  great  is  the 
abundance  of  swine  and  deer  that  they  are  rather  troublesome  than  odvantageooa 

*  Exploration  of  the  Red  River  of  Louisiana,  p.  104, 1653. 

t  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  etc.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  195. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  30.3.    }  Ibid.,  p.  327.    |]  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  etc.,  p.  333. 
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In  the  narrative  of  the  travels  of  David  Ingram  from  the  Galf  of 
Mexico  to  Cape  Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia,  made  in  1568-'69,  are  unques- 
tionable references  to  the  buffalo,  Tchich  have  been  referred  to  as  pos- 
sible evidence  of  its  existence  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  but  the  whole 
narrative  is  full  of  exaggerations  and  fanciful  descriptions  of  mythical 
things  and  scones,  while  the  localities  are  wholly  vague.  The  account 
speaks,  for  instance,  of  "  great  plentye  of  Buffes  ....  w<»*^  are 
Beastes  as  bigge  as  twoe  Oxen  in  length  almost  twentye  foote,  havinge 
longe  eares  like  a  bludde  hownde  w^^  long  heares  about  there  eares,  ther 
bornes  be  Crooked  like  Rames  homes,  ther  eyes  blacke,  there  heares 
longe  blacke,  rough  and  hagged  as  a  Goate,  the  Hydes  of  these  Beastes 
are  solde  verye  deare.  These  Beastes  doe  keepe  Company  only  by 
couples  a  male  and  a  female  and  doe  always  Ughte  w^^  others  of  the 
same  kynde."* 

The  account  also  says,  '*  He  did  alsoe  see  in  that  Countrye  boathe 
Elephantes  and  Uunces.  He  did  also  see  one  other  strannge  Beaste 
bigger  than  a  Beare,  y  t  had  nether  beade  nor  necke,  his  eyes  and  mouthe 
iveare  in  his  brest.^  It  also  describes  "  redd  Sheepe  "  which  lived  in 
herds  of  five  hundred  individuals.  Since  Ingram's  route  doubtless  took 
him  through  a  portion  of  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  the  above-quoted 
description  of  ^^  Buffes"  may  refer  to  that  animal,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  locality  was  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Cows  also  are  iDDumerablo,  and  oxen  snitable  for  bearing  burdens  or  for  food ;  besides 
Are  other  kinds  of  large  beasts  unknown  to  us,  which  our  neighbors  admit  to  their 
table.  Sheep  will  have  to  be  taken  hence  or  from  the  Canaries ;  asses  also,  and  mules 
and  horses.  The  neighboring  forests  are  full  of  wild  bulls  and  heifers,  of  which  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  thousand  are  annually  carried  to  Saville  from  that  part  which 
lies  towards  New  Mexico.  As  many  deer  as  you  wish  can  be  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
ing people.  Add  to  this  muskrats,  rabbits,  boavers,  badgers,  and  martens,  not  how- 
OTer  destructive,  as  with  us,  to  eggs  ilnd  hens." — A  Relation  of  Ihe  Colony  of  the  Lord 
Baron  of  Baltimorey  in  Marylandf  near  Virginia,  40,  (Force's  Coil.  Hist  TractSf  Vol.  lY, 
No.  12,  pp.  6,  7.) 

In  *'  A  rerfect  Description  of  Virsinia,"  printed  in  London  in  1649,  is  given  a  list  of 
"  BeatU,  great  and  small  as  follow etn :  above  20  scvcrall  kinds,''  i Deluding  all  the  larger 
epecies,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the  bnfifalo.— Force's  Coll,  Hist,  Tracts,  Vol.  II,  No. 
8,  p.  la 

In  an  ^'Account  of  Virginia  in  Generall,  but  particularly  Carolina,  which  comprehends 
.SoaJtoaJt  and  the  southern  parts  of  Fir^itiia,"  printed  in  1650,  it  is  said,  *' Nor  is  the 
Land  any  lesse  provided  of  native  Flesh,  Elkes  bigger  then  Oxen,  whose  hide  is  ad- 
mirable Buffe,flesh  excellent,  and  maybe  made,  if  kept  domesticke,  as  useful  for  draught 
juid  carriage  as  Oxen.  Deere  in  a  numerous  abundance,  and  delicate  Venison,  Raooones, 
Hares,  Conyes^  Bevers,  SquirreU,  Beares,  all  of  a  deli^htfull  nourishment  for  food,  and 
their  Furres  rich,  warme,  and  convenient  for  clothing  and  Merchandise." — Force's 
Coll  Hist,  Tracts,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  11,  pp.  11, 12. 

Clayton,  in  his  very  detailed  account  of  the  natural  products  of  Virginia,  written  in 
16b8,  says, '  *  There  were  neither  Horses,  Bulls,  Cows,  Sheen,  or  Swine,  in  all  the  Country, 
before  the  coming  of  the  Engliskf  as  X  have  heard,  and  nave  much  reason  to  believe. 
.  .  .  .  TVild  Bulls  and  Cows  there  are  now  in  the  uninhabited  Parts,  but  such  only 
as  havo  been  bred  from  some  that  have  strayed,  and  become  wild,  and  have  propagated 
their  kind,  and  are  difficult  to  be  shot,  having  a  great  Acnteness  of  Smelling.'' — ^Force's 
Cofl.  Hist,  Tracts,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  12,  p.  3.'>. 

This  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  frequent  allusions  to  wild  hulls  and  wild  cows  in 
the  early  accounts  of  Virginia,  etc.,  often  really  refer  to  domestic  cattle  that  had  run 
'wild. 

Many  citations  of  a  similar  character  might  be  added,  containing  curious  and  inter- 
esting descriptions  of  the  **  beasts,"  but  none  of  the  enumerations  include  the  bu£Ealo. 
As  these  descriptions  of  the  country  and  its  products  were  mostly  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  emigration,  it  is  not  presumable  that  so  important  an  animal 
as  the  buffalo  would  have  been  omitted  if  these  early  writers  had  ever  heard  of  it  as 
existing  in  any  part  of  the  countries  they  describe. 

*  The  Land  Travels  of  David  Ingram  and  others  in  the  years  156d-'69.  From  the  Rio 
4e  Minas  in  the  Gnlph  of  Mexico  to  Cape  Breton  in  Acadia.  Edited  from  the  original 
MS.  (Sloane  MS8.,  Mns.  Brit.,  No.  1447,  ff.  1-18)  by  P.  C.  J.  Weston,  in  Doo.  connected 
with  the  Hist,  of  S.  Carolina.    London,  1856,  p.  14. 
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ChamplaiD,  as  es^rly  as  1604,  ascended  tbe  St  Lawrence  Biver  nearij 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  although  he  obtained  from  tbe  Indians  quite  dis- 
tinct acooonts  of  Lakes  Ontari6  and  Erie,  and  of  the  Copper  Mines  of 
Lake  Superior,  be  seems  not  to  have  learned  anything  respecting  the 
bafifolo.  The  animal  which  he  describes  as  the  ^'  Orignac"  or  "  OrigiBal^ 
is  without  doubt  the  moose.  He  mentions  it  as  an  animal  ^[  which  is  like 
an  Ox,"*  and  Purchas  in  his  marginal  notes,  adds,  ^'Orignac,  a  beaal 
like  an  oxe."  He  first  met  with  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sagaenay,  and 
later  encountered  it  among  the  animals  be  fonnd  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Kichelieu,  speaking  of  it  as  the  '^  Orignac,''  and  Purchas  again  adds, 
'^  Orignas  are  before  said  to  bee  like  oxen,  perhaps  Buffes.  LesearM^ 
{says]  that  Orignacs  are  JEllanSj'^j — the  French  term  for  tbe  raoose.  Tbe 
name  ^^ orignac"  or  ^^ original"  of  the  early  French  explorers  appears 
to  have  been  applied  indifferently  to  both  the  moose  {Alhes  malchk)  and 
the  elk  {Oervtu  eatuidensU)^  but  never  to  tbe  buffalo.  Champlam,  ia 
speaking  of  the  game  be  found  about  Lake  Champlain,  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  the  buffalo,  neither  do  any  of  the  subsequent  wnters  of  tbe 
seventeenth  century.  In  regard  to  the  ^^Ellans,"  we  find  in  Lescarbot^ 
aocount  the  following:  ^^The  winter  being  come,  the  Savnges  of  tiie 
Oountrey  did  assemble  themselves  from  farre  to  Port  B^eM^  for  to  trueke 
with  tbe  Frenchmen  for  sueh  things  as  they  had,  s^ooie  toingiog  Beavers 
skins  and  Otters  ....  and  also  EIUmm  or  Stagiges,  wh^eof  good 
huffe  be  made."  %  We  thus  see  that  tbe  term  buffe  was  also  applied  to 
tbe  products  of  the  elk  and  moose.  Charlevoix's  description  of  the 
Original,  however,  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  moose,  and  to  do  other 
animal.  Charlevoix  says :  *'  What  they  here  [in  Canada]  call  tiie  Orig- 
inal, is  what  in  Germany^  Poland  and  Muscovgj  they  call  the  Elk,  or 

Great  Beast Its  Horns  are  not  less  long  than  those  of  a 

Hart,  and  much  wider.    They  are  flat  and  forked  like  those  of  a  0eec, 
and  are  renewed  every  Year."§  ^ 

Hennepin  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  and  crossed  the  lakes  to  tbe 
prairies  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  in  1679-80,  but  Hennepin  in  his  narra- 
tive of  his  travels  does  not  speak  of  meeting  with  the  buffalo  nntil  be 
had  reached  the  Illinois  Biver  in  December,  1670.||  In  his  aocoant  of 
the  productions  of  Canada,  he  says,  ^^  There  are  to  be  bad  Skins  of  Elks, 
or  Orignaux,  as  they  are  called  in  Canada,  of  the  white  Wolf  or  Lynx, 
of  black  Foxes,  ....  of  common  Foxes,  Otters,  Martins,  wild  Cats« 
wild  Goats,  Harts,  Porcnpines,"  etc^f  In  the  account  he  has  given  <ii 
his  travels  he  describes  the  buffalo  with  such  particularity  ••  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  if  he  had  met  with  or  known  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
buffalo  in  what  is  now  known  as  Canada,  he  would  not  have  faUed  to 
enumerate  it  among  the  products  of  that  country. 

In  1763  Marquette  passed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  through  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  by  way  of  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Bivers,  but  he  appears  not  to  have  met  with 
the  buffalo  till  he  reached  the  Wisconsin  Hiver.tt 

Charlevoix,  who  traversed  the  same  country  in  1720,  and  who  has 
left  us  in  his  letters  a  full  account  of  his  journey  up  the  St.  Lawrence, 

*•  Parchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1607. 
+  Ibid.,  p.  1613. 

t  Parchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1613. 

$  Letters  to  the  Dutchess  of  Lesdiguieres,  Goadby's  English  Ed..  LoDdon,  1763,  p.  Gi 
i  New  Discovery  of  a  great  Conn  try  in  America,  English  Ed.,  1G96,  p.  90. 
1[  Voyage  into  North  America,  English  Ed.,  1679,  pp.  136, 137. 
••New Discovery,  etc., p.  91. 

tt  An  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  some  new  Coantries  and  Nations  in  N.  Aiuenca  in 
1673.    Translation  in  French's  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  Part  II,  pp.  279-297. 
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and  thence  westward  through  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  only  heard  of 
their  existence  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  he  himself  coasting 
along  the  northern  shore.  Concerning  the  game  of  the  country  border- 
ing Lake  Erie  he  says,  '*  Water-fowl  swarmed  everywhere :  I  cannot 
say  there  is  such  Plenty  of  Game  in  the  Woods,  but  I  know  that  on 
the  South  Side  there  are  vast  Herds  of  wild  Cattle.''*  Again  he  says, 
**  But  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  leagues  [from  Detroit  Eiver],  inclining 
towards  the  Lake  EriS  to  the  South  West,  one  sees  vast  Meadows 
which  extend  above  a  hundred  Leagues  every  Way,  and  which  feed  a  pro- 
digious dumber  of  those  Cattle  which  I  have  already  mentioned  sev- 
eral Times'"!  He  gives,  however,  an  aocount  of  the  "chase"  in  Can- 
ada, in  which  he  describes  the  method  of  hunting  the  buffalo,  but  the 
locality  is  specified  as  "  the  Southern  and  Western  Parts  of  New  France,  on 
both  Sides  of  the  Mississippi,"!  which  was  then  generally  called  Canada. 

In  the  account  of  the  Voyage  of  Father  Simon  Le  Moine  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  '^Iroquois  Onondagoes"  in  1653-54  we  find  what  at  first  sight 
seems  to  be  indisputable  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  at  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  both  New  York  and  Canada.  In  this 
account  we  find  the  following :  "At  the  other  side  of  the  Rapid  §  I  per- 
ceived a  herd  of  wild  catr«||  which  were  passing  at  their  ease  in  great 
state.  Five  or  six  hundred  are  seen  sometimes  in  these  regions  in  one 
drove."  tl  In  the  ''  Belation  de  la  Nouvelle  France  en  I'Ann^e  1665, 
we  find  the  following  description  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Biver :  '^  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rivers  that  can  be  seen,  whether  we  regard 
its  beauty  or  its  convenience,  for  we  meet  there  almost  throughout,  a 
vast  number  of  beautiful  Islands,  some  large,  others  small,  but  all  cov- 
ered with  fine  timber  and  full  of  deer,  bears,  wild  cowb^*^  which  supply 
abundance  of  provisions  necessary  for  the  ti*avelers,  who  find  it  every- 
where, and  sometimes  entire  herds  of  fallow  deer."tt 

We  have  here  a  term  [vachts  sauvages)  employed  which  was  often  used 
by  the  early  French  writers  to  designate  the  buffalo,  and  also  the  ac- 
coQiit  of  large  herds  being  seen,  which  seems  still  further  to  imply  that 
the  animals  were  unquestionably  buffaloes,  yet  the  locality  is  one  which 
was  frequently  passed  over  by  travellers  during  the  previous  fifty  years, 
not  one  of  whom  mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  buffalo  on .  the  St. 
Lawrence,  nor  is  any  mention  of  its  occurrence  there  made  by  subse- 
quent writers.  The  region  is,  furthermore,  a  heavily  wooded  country, 
situated  several  hundred  miles  from  the  prairies,  and  from  the  most 
easterly  known  range  of  the  buffialo.  These  facts  alone  tend  to  render 
these  accounts  improbable,  but  fortunately  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as 
to  the  character  of  the  animals  here  mentioned,  for  in  the  sequel  of 


X  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

$  This  focaUty  is  Just  below  St.  Ignatias,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  not  far  from  Lake 
Ontario. 

I  '*  Vaches  BauTages,''  in  the  originaL  Relation  de  la  Nonv.  France  en  lee  Ann^s 
1653-54,  p.  85. 

IT  Docnmentary  Hist.  New  York,  Vol.  I,  p.  31. 

**  *'  Vachee  sanvages."  Relation  de  la  Nonv.  France  en  Tannte  1665,  pp.  49, 50.  Mr. 
J.  Q.  Sheaalaoobservee:  "The  animal  called  by  the  Canadian  FrenoniHiofctf  wavagt 
was  the  American  elk,  or  mooee,''  and  cites  Boncher  (ECist.  Nat.  dn  Canada)  as  author- 
ity. "  Boncher,"  says  Shea,  "  expressly  states  that  the  buffaloes  were  found  only  in 
the  Ottawa  country,  that  is,  in  the  far  West,  while  the  vache  sauvagt,  or  original,  and 
the  ant  sauvagey  or  caribou,  were  seen  in  Canada." — DUoovery  and  Exploratiim  of  the 
MUsisHppi  Valley f  p.  16,  footnote. 

t+  Documentary  History  of  New  Tork,  Vol.  I,  p.  63. 

31  a  S 
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Father  Le  Moine's^Joarnal  the  following  passages  render  itcertajn  that 
the  animals  referred  to  were  either  deer  or  elk : — 

<<  Ist  day  of  Sept.  I  never  saw  so  many  deer,  bat  we  had  no  incli- 
nation to  hant.  My  companion  killed  three,  as  if  against  his  wilL 
What  a  pity  I  for  we  left  all  the  venison  there,  reserving  the  hides  and 
some  of  the  most  delicate  morsels. 

'^  2nd  of  the  month.  Trayelling  through  vast  prairies,  we  saw  in  diven 
quarters  immense  herds  of  wild  balls  and  cows;*  their  hams  resembU 
in  some  rejects  the  antlers  of  the  stag, 

*'  3d  and  4th.  Oar  game  does  not  leave  us ;  it  seems  that  venison  and 
game  follow  as  everywhere.  Droves  of  twenty  cows  plunge  into  the 
water  as  if  to  meet  us.  Some  are  killed,  for  sake  of  amusement,  by  blows 
of  an  axc^t 

From  the  context  we  learn  that  the  locality  was  but  a  few  leagues 
above  Montreal,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  bands  of  ^' bolls  and 
cows"  were  doubtless  elks  {Cenous  canadensis^X 

Peter  Kalm  says:  **  Wild  cattle  are"  [1749]  '^abundant  in  the  sontbern 
parts  of  Canada,  and  have  been  there  Irom  time  immemorial.  They  are 
plentiful  in  those  parts,  particularly  where  the  Illinois  Indians  live, 
which  are  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia;  but  further  north  they 
are  seldom  observed."  §  In  respect  to  this  passage  it  is  almost  needles 
to  add  that  the  portion  of  Oaruida  here  mention^  is  the  pi'esent  State 
of  Illinois. 

Ogilby  says :  ^^  Towards  the  South  of  Few  York  are  many  Baffles, 
Beasts  which  (according  to  Erasmus  Stella)  are  betwixt  a  Horse  and  a 

Stag They  have  broad  branching  Horns  like  a  Stag,  short  Tail, 

rough  Keck,  Hair  colored  according  to  the  several  seasons,"  etc  The 
animals  here  called  Buffles^  were  of  course  elks,  showing  again  that  the  ase 
of  the  term  buffles  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  reference  to  the  buffida 
The  same  writer,  however,  in  his  descdption  of  Maryland,  says :  *'  In  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Country  are  Buffaloes^  ElkSj  TygerSj  BearSj  Wolves, 
BacootiSj  and  many  other  sorts  of  Beast8.''||  What  portion  of  the  coantry 
may  have  been  referred  to  as  the  <' upper  parts  of  the  country"  is  uncer- 
tain, but  the  preceding  narratives  of  exploration,  on  which  Ogilby's  work 
is  based,  make  no  mention  of  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  the  region 
now  known  as  Maryland. 

Father  Andrew  White,  in  "An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  the  Lord 
Baron  of  Baltimore,  in  Maryland,  near  Virginia,"  published  in  1677,  in  his 
account  of  the  animals  previously  quoted  (p.  78,  footnote),  says :  ^*  GRiefe 
are  also  vast  herds  of  cows  and  wild  oxen,  fit  for  beasts  of  burden  and 

good  to  eat The  nearest  woods  are  ftiU  of  horses  and  wild  bolls 

and  cows.  Five  or  six  thousand  of  the  skins  of  these  animals  are  carried 
every  year  to  Savillf ,  from  that  part  of  the  country  which  lies  westward 
towards  New  Mexico."^  It  is  evident  that  this  reference  to  herds  of  wild 
cattle  refers  not  at  all  to  the  buffalo,  nor  even  to  the  region  of  country  now 
known  as  Maryland,  but  to  the  Spanish  Possessions  in  the  southwest, 

*  The  original  says,  "  grand  tronpeanx  de  tKBnfs  &  de  yaches  8aaTage8.''~iieL  etc^ 
1653-54,  p.  60. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  43,  44.  Translated  from  Relation  de  la  Koav.  France,  1663-^,  pp.  95t 
96. 

t  Hunters,  both  in  Northern  Ne\r  England  and  in  the  West,  commonly  speak  of  the 
male  moose  and  elk  ae  "  bull  moose  "  and  "  ball  elk,"  and  the  females  as  **  cow  moose* 
and  "  cow  elk." 

$  Kalm's  Travels  in  K.  America,  Forster's  Translation,  VoL  III,  p.  60. 

U  Ogilby*s  America,  pp.  172, 196  (London,  1681). 

1[  Translation  of  Father  White's  i'Aoconnt^''  in  Force's  Coll.  Hist  Tracts,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  12,  pp.6,  7. 
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xi^heDce  tbe  exportation  of  hides  of  the  domestic  cattle  to  Spain  had 
long  before  begun.* 

Professor  E.  D.  Cope,t  however,  recently  says:  "Of  the  ruminants  [of 
Maryland],  the  bison  {Bos  americanus)  and  the  elk  {Gervus  canadenm)^ 
the  largest  known  of  the  true  deer,  have  been  destroyed  by  human 
agency,^  implying  their  former  existence  in  that  State.  On  inquiry  of 
Professor  Cope  for  the  grounds  of  such  an  inference  he  states!  that  he 
has  found  their  unfossilized  bones  in  superficial  deposits  in  Virginia, 
and  adds:  ''I  think,  but  will  not  now  assert,  from  more  northern  local- 
ities.''§ 

In  Salmon's  "  Present  State  of  Virginia,''  printed  in  1737,  we  read 
that  Sir  William  Berkeley  sent  (apparently  about  1733)  a  small  party  of 
^^  about  foniteen  English  and  as  many  hidians^  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Henry  Batt,"  to  explore  the  country  to  the  westward  of  the 
settlements  in  Virginia.  "  They  set  out  together,"  says  Salmon,  "  from 
Appomattox^  and  in  Seven  Days  March  reach'd  the  Foot  of  the  Mountains. 
The  Mountains  they  first  arriv'd  at  were  not  extraordinary  high  or 
steep,  but  after  they  had  pass-d  the  first  Bidge  they  encounter'd  others 
that  seem'd  to  reach  the  Olouds,  and  were  so  perpendicular  and  full  of 
Precipices,  that  sometimes  in  a  whole  Day's  March  they  could  not  travel 
three  miles  in  a  direct  Line.  In  other  Places  they  found  large  level 
Plains  and  fine  Savanna's  three  or  four  Miles  wide,  in  which  were  an 
infinite  quantity  of  Turkies,  Deer,  Elks,  and  Buffaloes,  so  gentle  and 
undisturbed  that  they  had  no  Fear  at  tbe  Appearance  of  the  Men,  but 
would  suffer  them  to  come  almost  within  Beach  of  their  Hands."||  This 
accoant  shows  that  buffaloes  were  not  seen  by  the  explorers  till  they 
entered  the  mountains  and  encountered  the  herds  that  extended  east- 
ward from  the  valleys  of  West  Virginia. 

Another  reference  to  the  supposed  occurrence  of  the  buffalo  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies  is  the  discovery  by  Sir  Samuel  ArgoU 
of  "  Shag-haired  Oxen"  in  Virginia.  In  his  letter  to  "  Master  Nicholas 
Hawes  (written  June,  1613"),  as  given  by  Purchas,  Sir  Samuel  says :  . . . . 
*'[I]  returned  my  self  with  the  ship  into  Pewferoofc  River,  and  so  discov- 
ered to  the  liead  o/itj  which  is  about  65.  leagues  into  the  Land,  and  nav- 
igable  for  any  ship.  And  then  inarching  into  the  Countrie^  I  found  great 
store  of  Gattle  as  big  as  Kine,  of  which,  the  Indians  that  were  my  guides» 
killed  a  couple  which  wee  found  to  be  very  good  and  wholesome  meate, 
and  are  very  easie  to  be  killed,  in  regard  they  are  heavy,  slow,  and  not  so 
wild  as  other  beasts  of  the  wilderne8se."tl  Purchas  also  says,  in  his 
**  Virginias  Verger,  or  Discourse  on  Virginia,"  in  enumerating  the  ani- 
mals of  Virginia,  '^  I  might  adde  Shag  haired  oxen,  seen  by  Sir  Samuel 
ArgoU." 

The  "Pembrook,"  or  "Penbrooke"  mentioned  in  ArgoU's  account, 
has  generally  been  considered  as  the  '^  Patowomeck,"  or  one  of  its 

*  See  Clavigero's  History  of  Mexico,  Cullen's  English  TraDslatioD,  Vol.  II.  p.  308* 
where  Clavigero  states,  on  the  authority  of  Acosta,  that  in  1587  sixtv-fonr  taonsond 
three  hundred  and  fifty  ox  hides  were  taken  to  Spain,  so  rapidly  bad  the  domestio  cat- 
tle increased  in  Mexico. 

t  New  Top.  Map  of  Maryland,  p.  16, 1873. 

t  In  a  letter  dated  December  2-^,  1875. 

^  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  I  have  examined  remains  from  the  banks  of  the 
Saaqaehanna,  and  other  localities  in  Marrland,  some  partly  fossilized  and  others  nearly 
unchanged,  which  though  collected  for  bison  remains  proved  to  be  those  of  domestio 
cattle. 

0  Salmon  (TX  The  Present  State  of  Virginia,  p.  14  (London,  1737). 
%  Purchas,  VoL  IV,  p.  1765. 
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affluents,  bat  it  was,  I  think,  unquestionably  the  James.*  The  region 
visited  by  Captain  Batt  must  have  also  been  somewhere  on  the  li^d- 
xvaters  of  the  James.  There  is  still  traditional  evidence  that  buffiaioes 
formerly  passed  eastward  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Great  Kanawha, 
in  West  Virginia,  to  this  region.  Professor  Shaler,  being  aware  of  the 
existence  of  such  names  as  ''  Bufifalo  Springs"  and  ^^  Buffalo  Ford,"  in 
the  region  of  Amherst,  Bath,  and  Pocahontas  Counties,  Virginia,  has 
made  successful  effort  to  ascertain  whether  they  indicated  the  fonner 
presence  there  of  buffaloes.  In  answer  to  his  inquiries  respecting  tbe 
matter,  Mr.  C.  W.  Pritchett  has  kindly  sent  him  the  following  imxwrt- 
ant  information.  Mr.  Pritchett  says  that  the  ''  old  men"  of  that  country 
affirm  ''  that  the  Buffalo  Springs  were  so  named  from  a  Salt  Lick  near 
by  of  that  name,  to  which  their  fathers  were  guided  by  the  buffalo  trails. 
The  tradition  is  abundant  and  easily  verified,  that  buffalo  and  elk  were 
numerous  in  that  part  of  Virginia  within  a  period  comparatively  recent. 
These  traditions  are  especially  abundant  in  Bath  and  Pocahontas  Coun- 
ties, lying  between  the  Blue  Bidge  and  the  AUeghanies.  On  the  Cow 
Pasture  Biver  (which  with  the  Jackson  forms  the  James)  in  Bath  County, 
a  few  miles  below  the  Blowing  Cave  and  Wallawhatoola  Springs  (Indian 
names  for  Crooked  Biver)  is  a  salt  lick,  near  which  they  still  show  the 
deep-worn  trail  of  the  buffalo;  at  the  point  where  they  crossed  the  river, 
Btill  called  Buffalo  Ford.  ^  •  •  •  There  are  men  still  living  there 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  saw  the  buffalo,  and  even,  in  one  in- 
stanccj  caught  and  domesticated  them."!  In  corroboration  of  the  above 
important  statements,  Mr.  Pritchett  refers  to  a  number  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  first  settlers  of  the  region  in  question  as  being  ready  to 
vouch  for  his  statements.  Tbe  localities  he  mentions  are  all  well  up  in 
the  mountains,  beyond  the  Blue  Eidge,  Pocahontas  County  being  wholly 
\7est  of  the  divide,  on  the  Greenbrier  Biver.  Bath  County  adjoins  itm 
the  east,  and  embraces  the  extreme  upper  tributaries  of  the  James. 
These  counties  are  the  ones  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pritchett  as  those  where 
the  evidence  of  the  former  presence  of  the  buffalo  is  still  ^<  abundant.* 
Amherst  County  is  some  distance  lower  down  the  James,  and  if  the 
name  ^^  Buffalo  Springs,"  in  that  county,  is  to  be  considered  as  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  former  existence  there  of  the  buffalo,  these  animals 
must  have  at  times  wandered  to  some  distance  down  the  James,  as  fair 
at  least  as  the  Blue  Bidge.  Watson,  in  his  ''  Annals  of  Philadelphia,'^ 
says :  ^'  The  latest  mention  of  buff'aloes  nearest  to  our  region  of  coontiy 
is  mentioned  in  1730,  when  a  gentleman  from  the  Shanadore,  Va.,  saw 
there  a  buffalo  killed  of  1,400  pounds,  and  several  others  came  in  a  drove 
at  the  same  time."  This  was  probably  a  wandering  herd  from  the  region 
of  the  Upper  James  Biver. 

There  are  also  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  buffalo  at  times  crossed 
through  the  low  vsdleys  of  the  AUeghanies  in  Central  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Atlantic  slope.    Professor  Baird  has  reported  the  occurrence  of  its 

*  The  "  Patowomeck''  mentioned  by  ArgoU  (or  Argall)  is  evidently  the  Indian  <^ef 
of  that  name,  and  not  the  river  *'  Patowomeck.''  Parchas,  in  his  marginal  notee  to 
ArgoU'B  letter,  says,  "  His  first  voyage  to  PalavHmieo  and  Pmhrooke  River,"  not  JUoen; 
and  again,  "  The  second  voyage  to  Pienhrooke  Biver.''  ArgoU  himself  speaks  of  i;otng 
to  '*  fetch  Gome  from  Patauxmeckt"  for  which  puipose  he  "  entered  into  PemSroobe 
JEtlver/'  and  after  obtaining  his  cargo  of  com  he  *^  iiasted  to  James  Towne,"  and  later 


_  ^„  going  to  the  "great  King 

Patotcameol^*  for  the  poipose  of  obtaining  possession  by  "strategem''  of  the  ''Great 
P<nohatan9  Daughter  PokahuntU.** 


t  Letter  to  Professor  Shaler,  dated  Glas^w.  Mo.,  July  31, 1875. 
t  The  locality,  though  not  stated,  is  probably  Cumberland  Com 


County. 


'■o.. 
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bones  in  the  soperfldal  deposits  and  caves  of  portionlkor^  9t%te,  dfi!^  y, 
there  is  tbe  traditional  evidence  afforded  by  the  occurrehee  oi  ducfi^ames  ^  i  ^ 
as  "  Buffalo  Creek''  and  "  Buffalo  Valley,''  in  Union  County,  nearTilWifib  ^^/ 

borg.-  K\/ 

Through  the  kindness  of  Professor  C.  H.  Hamlin,  I  am  able  to  show  ^- 1 
that  such  names  owe  their  origin  to  the  former  presence  of  buffa* 
loes  at  this  locality.  Professor  Hamlin,  on  writing  to  Professor  J.  E. 
Loomis,  of  the  University  at  Lewisburg.  received  Arom  him  the  fol- 
lowing in  reply  to  his  inquiries.  In  a  letter  dated  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
March  14,  1876,  Professor  Loomis  writes  as  follows:^'!  have  made 
such  inquiries  as  I  could.  One  man  whose  grandfather  he  well  remem- 
bers, as  well  as  much  of  his  conversation,  and  who  lived  here  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  never  heard  of  the  bison  being  native  of  this  valley.  I 
went  to  see  the  oldest  native-bom  citizen  of  our  town,  who  is  now 
eighty-six  years  old.  H^  says  there  were  no  buffaloes  in  his  early  days, 
but  it  was  a  current  notion  in  his  boyhood  days  that  there  had  formerly 

been Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  the  enclosed 

note  from  Mr.  Wolfe,  the  first  gentleman  referred  to  on  the  other  page« 
The  information,  •  •  •  .  coming  so  directly,  ....  is  proba- 
bly the  best  that  can  now  be  gathered  up." 

In  the  note  from  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  to  Professor  Loomis,  Mr.  Wolfe  states 
as  follows :  ''  Since  seeing  you  this  morning  I  have  had  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Beck,  and  he  informs  me  that  buffaloes,  at  an  early  day,  were 
very  abundant  in  this  valley,  and  that  the  valley  received  its  name 
from  that  circumstance.  The  Doctor  received  his  information  firom 
Colonel  John  Kelly,  who  was  a  prominent  and  early  settler  in  the 
valley.  Kelly  told  the  Doctor  that  he  shot  the  last  one  that  was  seen 
in  the  valley.  Kelly  received  his  information  of  the  abundance  of 
bufbloes  from  an  old  Indian  named  Logan,  friendly  to  the  whites,  and 
who  remained  among  the  whites  after  the  Indians  were  driven  away." 

Under  date  of  March  30, 1876,  Professor  Loomis  wrote  again  to  Pro- 
fessor Hamlin  respecting  the  same  matter,  from  which  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing :'<  I  sought  an  interview  with  Dr.  Beck.  .  .•  •  .  The  Colonel 
Kelly  referred  to  was  a  soldier  and  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  was  a  leading  man  in  some  fight  in  N'ew  Jersey  during  the  war.  A 
small  monument  is  in  our  cemetery  to  his  memory,  from  which  I  take 
the  following  inscription :  <Col.  John  Kelly  died  Feb.  18th,  1832,  aged 
88  years  &  7  days.'  He  owned  a  farm  about  five  miles  from  Lewisburg, 
in  Kelly  township,  which  was  named  from  him.  About  1790  or  1800 
(such  is  the  indefiniteness)  Colonel  Kelly  was  out  with  his  gun  on  the 
McOlister  farm  (which  joined  that  of  Colonel  Kelly),  and  just  at  evening 
saw  and  shot  a  buffalo.  His  dog  was  young,  and  at  so  late  an  hour  be 
did  not  allow  it  to  pursue.  The  next  morning  he  went  to  hunt  his 
game,  but  did  not  find  it.  Nearly  a  week  later  word  was  brought  him 
that  It  had  been  found,  dead,  some  mile  or  two  away.  He  found  the 
information  correct,  but  the  animal  had  been  considerably  torn  and 
eaten  by  the  wolves.  He  regarded  the  animal  as  a  stray  one,  and  had 
never  heard  of  any  in  the  valley  at  a  later  day.  Dr.  Beck  had  the  ac- 
count from  Colonel  Kelly  about  three  months  before  his  death' 

The  Colonel  also  told  him  that  the  valley  was  wooded  originally  with 
large  but  scattered  trees,  so  that  the  grass  grew  abundantly  and  fur- 
nished good  pasturage  for  the  buffalo,  and  that  the  animal  had  been 
firom  this  circumstance  very  abundant  in  the  valley.  The  Colonel  re- 
peated the  statement  of  a  friendly  Indian,  Logan  (probably  not  the 
native  chief  of  that  name),  who  said  that  the  buffalo  had  been  very 
abundant.    He,  Dr.  Beck,  had  the  same  statement  from  Michael  Grove, 
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ftlso  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  valley I  was  more  par- 

ticalar  than  I  shoald  ordinarily  have  been,  because  this  is  about  the^ 
last  stage  when  reliable  tradition  can  be  had." 

This,  of  course,  affords  satisfactory  proof  of  the  former  existence  of 
the  baffalo  in  the  region  about  Lewisburg^  which  forms  the  most  easterly 
point  to  which  the  baffalo  has  been  positively  traced.* 

The  foregoing  historical  evidence  is  sufficient  apparently  to  show  the 
improbability  of  the  occurrence  of  the  buffalo,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
exploration  of  the  country  by  Europeans,  either  north  of  the  great  lakes 
or  over  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  slope  adjacent  to  the  sea^coast  north  of 
North  Carolina;  in  other  words,  within  the  present  limits  of  Canada, 
17ew  England,  or  the  maritime  part  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appala- 
chian Highlands,  northward  of  the  present  southern  boundary  of  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  evidence  of  its  absence 
at  that  time  over  these  regions  is  almost  conclusive,  for  had  it  occurred 
there,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  proof  of  the  fact  would  not 
be  wanting  in  the  early  records  of  the  country,  in  which  its  products, 
and  especially  its  larger  animals,  are  so  often  minutely  enumerated. 
We  have  also  seen  that  such  terms  as  buffes,  bufflesj  tcild  buUSf  teild 
coicSy  wild  cattUj  and  vaches  sauvages,  not  only  do  not  necessarily  imply 
the  presence  of  buffaloes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  been  repeatedly 
employed  as  the  designation  of  both  the  moose  and  the  elk.  If  we 
accept  these  terms  as  implying  the  presence  of  buffaloes  in  the  region 
under  consideration,  we  must  allow,  on  similar  evidence,  that  tcild  goats 
were  found  in  the  seventeenth  century  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Si. 
Lawrence,  throaghout  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  Florida  ^f  that  fcihl 
swine  were  found  in  Canada  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  Elver,  and 
in  the  Middle  States;!  b\&o  tcild  horses  in  Newfoundland  prior  to  the 
year  1600:  monkeys  and  apes  in  Virginia  ;§  and  that  wild  lemons  formerly 
grew  in  Southern  Michigan.||  Goat  Island,  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
probably  derives  its  name  from  the  custom  of  calling  the  deer  that  fre- 
quented it  wild  goats.  The  name  of  Buffalo  Eiver  [Bividre  aux  Bctufi) 
in  New  York,^  and  the  name  of  the  city  on  Lake  Erie  now  called  Buffalo, 
are  not  necessarily,  though  probably,  traditional  evidences**  of  the  occor- 

*  In  refipect  to  the  supposed  remains  of  Bison  (merioanuu  from  the  Carlisle  bone- 
caves,  Professor  Baird,  in  a  recent  letter  to  me  (dated  May  13, 1876),  expressed  some 
donbt  as  to  their  being  referable  to  that  species.  A  re-examiuatlon  of  them  he  thinks 
irould  be  necessary  in  order  to  determine  '^  whether  they  are  of  the  bison,  and  if 
80,  of  which  species.''  During  my  recent  visit  to  Washington,  oarefol  search  was 
made  for  the  specimens,  but  unfortunately  without  finding  them,  thoogh  th^  aie 
doubtless  still  stored  somewhere  in  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and 
"WiU  some  day  be  found. 

t  See  the  various  accounts  of  the  voyages  of  De  Soto.  La  SaUe,  Hennepin^  Marquette, 
and  others,  where  the  term  wild  goat  is  probably  used  lor  deer,  but  sometimes  as  tikoocb 
it  referred  to  a  distinct  animal,  both  wild  goats,  stags,  and  deer  being  mentionnd  in  the 
same  sentence. 

X  That  bears  were  mistaken  for  swine,  in  the  following  account,  is  of  course  evident : 
*'  Wee  might  see  in  some  places  where  Deere  and  Hares  had  beene,  and  bv  the  rooting 
of  the  Ground,  we  supposed  wilde  Hogs  had  ranged  there,  but  we  could  disceme  do 
Beast,  because  our  Noise  still  chased  them  away  from  us."— Oeorye  ^«ymo«tJk'f  Voi!foi§^ 
1605,  in  Purchas,  Pilgrims,  Vol,  IV,  p.  1665. 

$  See  Strachey's  Historie  of  Travaile  into  Virginia,  p.  36 ;  Hakluy t  Society,  volume 
•  I6r  1849. 

II  <'  There  also  grow  in  the  Strait  [Detroit  River]  Lemon-Trees  in  the  natural  Soil,  the 
Pruit  of  which  hisiye  the  Shape  and  Colour  of  those  of  Portugal,  but  they  are  smaller, 
and  of  a  flat  Taste,  They  are  excellent  in  conserve.''— Charlevoix,  Letters,  p.  17d. 

H  Supposed  to  be  the  present  Oak  Orchard  Creek,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.  See  Doc.  Cofl. 
Hist.  N.  Y.,  Vol.  IX,  p.  886. 

**  Schoolcraft,  Hist.  Cond.  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States^ 
Part  IV,  p.  92. 
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rence  of  the  baffalo  at  those  localities,  since  it  is  not  very  improbable, 
as  will  be  shown  later,  that  the  baffolo  formerly  ranged  along  the 
sonthem  shore  of  Lake  Erie  to  its  eastern  end. 

As  previously  stated,  there  is  good  reason  also  for  assnming  that  the 
baffialo  was  not  found  in  New  England,  nor  along  the  coast  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  during  a  long  period  antedating  the  exploration  of  the  continent 
hy  Europeans^  or  daring  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Indian  shell 
mounds  of  the  North  Atlantic  coast,  which  contain  no  traces  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  bnfifalo,  as  they  probably  would  do  if  it  had  existed  here  at 
the  time  of  their  formation,  since  they  do  contain  the  bones  of  all  the 
larger  mammals  found  here  by  the  earliest  European  travellers.  There 
still  remains  to  be  examined,  however,  one  supposed  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence in  New  England  in  prehistoric  times. 

Shortly  after  the  second  visit  of  Sir  Oharles  Lyell  to  the  United  States, 
some  teeth  of  a  species  of  the  ox  tribe  were  found  in  a  clay-bank  at 
Oardiner,  Maine.  The  late  Mrs.  Frederic  Allen,  of  Gardiner,  secured 
these  teeth  for  her  cabinet,  where  they  were  seen  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
who  took  with  him  some  of  them  to  England  for  determination.  Re- 
specting these  specimens,  and  others  contained  in  Mrs.  Allen's  cabinet, 
Bir  Oharles  speaks  as  follows :  '^At  Mrs.  Allen's  I  examined,  with  much 
interest,  a  collection  of  fossil  shells  and  Crustacea,  made  by  Mrs.  Allen, 
from  the  drift,  or  ^  glacial '  deposits  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  Ports- 
mouth, already  described.  Among  other  remains  I  recognized  the  tooth 
of  a  walrus,  similar  to  one  procured  by  me  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  and 
other  teeth,  since  determined  by  Professor  Owen  as  belonging  to  the 
buffalo,  or  American  bison.  These  are,  I  believe,  the  first  examples  of 
land  quadrupeds  discovered  in  beds  of  this  age  in  the  United  States. 
The  accompanying  shells  consisted  of  the  common  mussel  (Mytilue  edu- 
lis)^  Saxicava  rugosa^  Mya  arenaria^  Pecten  islandictis^  and  species  of  the 
genera  Astarte^  Nncula^  etc."  * 

These  specimens  of  supposed  bison's  teeth  having  assumed  a  consider- 
able degree  of  importance,  I  wrote,  in  January,  1873,  to  Professor  Owen, 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  further  information  respecting  them.  In  his  reply, 
dated  Cairo,  Egypt,  February  6, 1873,  he  says: ^^ I  do  not  recall  thecir- 
camstance  to  which  you  refer,  and  no  teeth  of  ruminants  £rom  the  local- 
ity yon  name  were  in  the  'Palseontological  Department  of  the  British 
Museum  when  the  state  of  my  health  obliged  me  to  winter  here.  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  any  determination 
which  I  have  not  myself  published,  after  the  care  requisite  for  such  a 
step." 

Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Allen,  her  collection  passed  into  the 
possession  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Romeo  Elton,  now  residing  in  Dorches- 
ter, Mass.  Through  Mrs.  Elton's  kindness  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
the  full  history  of  the  specimens  in  question,  and  to  examine  the  three 
teeth  still  remaining  in  her  collection,  and  which  were  figured  by  Dr. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  in  hi3  memoir  on  the  Glacial  Phenomena  of  Labra- 
dor and  Maine,  etc.t  There  is  also  a  specimen  from  the  original  lot  of 
four,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  with  a  collection  of  Maine  tertiary 
fossils. 

The  circumstances  of  the  finding  of  the  teeth  are  fully  set  forth  in  a 
written  statement,  or  deposition,  made  at  the  time  by  the  person  who 
collected  the  specimens.    Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Elton,  I  have 

•  Second  Visit  to  t-he  United  States  of  North  America,  Vol.  I,  pp.  43,  44,  1849. 
tMem.  Boston  Soc.  Kat.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  plat«  vii,  fig.  18. 
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before  mo  tho  original  document,  which  represents  the  teeth  as  oocur- 
ring  in  a  solid  clay-bank,  fifteen  feet  below  the  snrface.*  In  respect  to 
the  character  of  the  locality,  and  its  present  condition,  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing additional  information  from  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  in  answer  to 
special  inquiries  on  this  point.  In  a  letter  dated  Salem,  Mass.,  Decem- 
ber 31, 1872,  Dr.  Packard  writes :  "  In  answer  to  your  other  query,  I 
have  examined  hastily  the  locality,  but  many  years  after  Lyell  visited 
this  country, — about  twenty, — and  great  changes  may  have  occurred  in 
the  locality,  as  when  I  was  there  the  high  clay-bank  was  being  dug  away 
to  supply  a  brickyard.'^f  Eeferring  to  a  suspicion  I  had  communicated 
to  him  that  they  would  probably  prove  to  be  the  teeth  of  a  domestic  ox, 
he  adds  further:  <<The  teeth  in  question  may  have  fallen  over  the  em- 
bankment and  got  mixed  up  in  the  beds.  The  beds  containing  the 
shells  lie  below,  in  a  vertical  section,  where  the  beds  containing  the  sup- 
posed bison's  teeth  would  have  been,  but  the  shell-bearing  b^s  gradu- 
ate into  those  situated  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface."  One  of  the  teeth 
remaining  in  Mrs.  Elton's  collection  was,  at  the  time  I  saw  it,  still  firmly 
imbedded  in  its  original  matrix  of  blue  clay,  of  the  same  character  as 
that  enclosing  the  shells. 

From  the  above  it  appears  that  the  teeth  were  not  taken  from  the 
clay-beds  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  as  some  have  supposed,  nor  by  either  a 
geologist  or  a  scientific  collector ;  that  they  could  not  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  fossil  shells,  but  came  from  beds  considerably  above 
them ;  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  they  rolled  down  from 
the  surface,  and  became  firmly  imbedded  in  the  clay.  Furthermore, 
the  teeth  are  in  a  remarkably  perfect  state  of  preservation,  looking  as 
fresh  and  recent  as  a  tooth  would  which  had  had  but  a  short  period  of 
exposure  to  atmospheric  or  any  other  decomposing  InfluenoeB,  having 
undergone,  indeed,  scarcely  any  perceptible  change. 

In  the  structural  character  of  the  teeth  themselves  there  is  nothing 
that  positively  settles  the  question  of  their  identity,  though  the  evi- 
dence favors  the  assumption  of  their  being  the  teeth  of  the  domestic 
ox.  My  first  comparison  of  them  with  the  teeth  of  the  buffalo  and  of 
the  common  ox  seemed  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  identity  with  the  lat- 
ter, as  I  had  no  difQcnIty  in  exactly  matching  them  in  every  particular, 
and  especially  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  folds  of  the  enamel 
with  teeth  of  the  domestic  ox,  while  there  was  a  constant  variation  in 
several  points  from  those  of  the  bufifalo.  Later  I  have  found  so  much 
variation  in  the  teeth,  not  only  of  the  domestic  species  but  also  of  the 
buffalo,  that  this  test  of  their  identity  fails  to  be  a  valid  one,  as  I  have 
also  found  buffalo  teeth  that  closely  resemble  those  from  Gardiner. 
The  weight  of  evidence  on  this  ground,  however,  is  decidedly  in  favor 
of  their  identity  with  those  of  the  domestic  ox.lf] 

Upon  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  this  iaentity  or  nonidentity  of 
these  teeth  with  those  of  the  bison  hinges  the  validity  of  the  only  sop- 

*  The  following  is  a  literal  transcription  of  the  docnment :  '*The  teeth  that  I  dog 
out  of  the  clav-bank  about  fifteen  feet  below  the  snrface;  was  a  solid  bank  of  blue 
clay,  so  firm  tiiat  it  was  impossible  for  anything  to  have  got  in  there,  there  were  no 
cracks  or  fissares  that  it  could  have  fallen  into  as  it  was  perfectly  solid ;  there  weie 
.  four  lying  very  nearly  together  in  the  solid  clay  and  required  such  exertion  to  get  them 
out  that  they  could  not  at  such  a  depth  have  got  in  by  ordinary  means. 

"  George  Soule  of  Avon.    1837." 

t  Mrs.  Elton  informs  me  that  now  the  original  bank  has  been  wholly  removed. 

t  [A  re-examination  of  the  subject,  in  the  light  of  a  larger  series  of  specimens  of  the 
teeth  of  the  domestic  ox,  confirms  my  conviction  of  the  identity  of  the  supposed  bison 
teeth  from  Gardiner^  Me.,  with  those  of  the  domestic  ox. — J.  A.  A.] 
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posed  evidence  we  have  respecting  the  former  existence  of  the  bison  in 
New  England,  or  anywhere  east  of  the  Great  Lakes.* 

In  addition  to  the  original  notice  already  quoted  from  Lyell,  respect- 
ing the  occurrence  of  bison's  teeth  in  Maine,  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr., 
refers  to  it  in  the  American  Naturalist,  t  and  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History.  |  In  each  case,  however,  the  authority 
is  the  same,  that  of  Lyell,  who  is,  however,  represented  as  having  him- 
self discovered  the  specimens  in  the  clay-beds.  Dr.  Packard,  indeed, 
speaks  of  the  '<  intermingling  of  the  bones  [teethi  of  the  walrus  and  the 
bison  in  the  same  beds,"  but  there  is  no  record  snowing  that  they  were 
actually  thus  associated.  § 

Begion  South  of  Virginia, — As  already  i^marked,  the  only  well-au- 
thenticated instances  of  the  occurrence  of  buffaloes  east  of  the  Blue 
Bidge  is  the  apparently  casual  passage  of  small  bands  through  the 
mountains  from  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  into  the 
upper  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  by  way  of  the  New,  Holston, 
and  French  Broad  Bivers.||  Audubon  and  Bachman  state  that '^  the 
Bison  formerly  existed  in  South  Carolina,  on  the  seorboard^  and  we  are 
informed,''  say  these  authors,  ^^  that  from  the  last  seen  in  that  State  two 
were  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia.''t[  But  they  have  neglected  to 
add  the  date  of  the  capture,  or  the  authority  on  which  the  statement  is 
made.  They  state,  however,  that  ^'  Lawson  speaks  of  two  buffaloes 
that  were  killed  on  Cape  Fear  Biver,  in  North  Carolina.^  Lawson's 
statement  in  full  is  as  follows :  '^  This  day  [Sunday,  February  1, 1700], 
the  King  sent  out  all  his  able  Hunters,  to  kill  Game  for  a  great  Feast  that 

waste  bekeptat  their  Departure,  from  the  Town This  Evening, 

[same  day]  came  down  some  ToieroSytMj  likely  Men,  having  great  Plenty 
of  Buffeloes,  Elks,  and  Bears,  with  other  sort  of  Deer  amongst  them.''** 
^'  The  Toterosj^  he  says,  <*  a  neighboring  Nation  came  down  from  the 
Westward  Mountains  to  the  SaponaSy^  ft  etc.  Lawson  was  now  on  the 
"  Sapona  Biver,"  in  or  near  the  mountains,  H  which  was  apparently  one 

*  A  few  months  since  these  teeth,  with  Mrs.  Elton's  general  collection  of  the  tertiary 
fossils  of  Gardiner,  Maine,  were  presented  by  her  to  Bowdoin  CoUegOi  Brunswick, 
Maine. 

t  Vol.  I,  p.  268, 1867 ;  Vol.  VI,  p.  98, 1878. 

t  Vol.  I,  pp.  243,  246,  pi.  vii,  fig.  18,  1867. 

$  Says  Dr.  Packard :  *^  The  deposits  of  Gardiner  possess  great  interest,  owing  to  their 
nnnenal  thickness,  and  the  rich  assemblage  of  marine  invertebrates  which  occnr  from 
the  lowest  to  the  hiffhest  strata,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  the  teeth  of  the  bison  and 
of  the  walrus,  which  were  dug  out  of  the  beds  at  a  distance  of  15  feet  from  the  top  of 
the  clay  during  Sir  Charles  Ly ell's  second  visit  to  this  country The  inter- 
mingling of  the  bones  of  the  walrus  and  bison  in  the  same  beds  shows  the  great  range 
both  of  Arctic  and  Temperate  forms  during  this  period.'' — Mem.  Boat  Soo.  Nat,  Hist, 
Vol.  I,  p.  243. 

A^in  he  says :  ''  Teeth  of  the  walrus  and  the  bison  were  discovered  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  in  the  clay-beds  of  Gardiiier|  Maine.  These  are  still  preserved  in  a  private  collec- 
tion. The  association  in  the  glacial  clays  of  the  remains  of  the  bison  with  those  of  the 
walrus,  and  the  mingling  of  the  Arctic  animals  and  plants  with  those  now  confined  to 
British  North  America  and  New  England,  show  that  the  climate,  during  the  glacial 
period,  was  a  little  warmer  than  that  of  Southern  Greenland  at  present?'— ^m.  KaU, 
Vol.  I,  p.  268,  footnote. 

II  GalCfttin  says :  "  The  gap  through  which  they  [the  buffaloes]  passed  to  the  Atlantic 
rivers  is  undoubtedly  that  of  moderate  elevation  and  gentle  ascent,  which  divides  a 
northeastern  source  of  the  Roanoke  from  the  Great  Keuawha,  called  the  New  River, 
and  through  which  the  State  of  Virginia  is  now  attempting  to  open  a  communication 
from  James  River  to  the  Ohio." — Trans,  Am,  Ethnolofiioal  ^Sdo.,  Vol.  II,  p.  li. 

1[  Quadrupeds  North  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  55. 

•*  History  of  Carolina,  p.  48  (London,  1718). 

HIbid.,p.47. 

t\  A  rude  map  of  North  and  South  Carolina  accompanies  his  journal,  but  on  the  map 
the  word  Saponas  does  not  occur.    The  contest,  however,  shows  that  he  was  in  the 
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of  tbe  sources  of  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver.  The  journey  here  described 
commenced  at  Charleston.  He  travelled  near  the  coast  till  he  reached 
the  Santee  River,  and  then  ascended  that  river  as  far,  appaj^ntly,  as 
Columbia,  then  turning  northeastward,  he  kept  in  the  highlands,  cross- 
ing the  sources  of  the  Cape  Fear,  and  thence  eastward  to  the  '*  Pamti- 
cough"  River  and  the  English  settlements.  In  his  preface  he  says: 
^^  Having  spent  most  of  my  Time,  daring  my  eight  Years  Abode  in  Caro- 
linay  in  travelling ;  I  not  only  survey'd  the  Sea-Coast,  and  those  Parts 
which  are  already  inhabited  by  the  Christians,  but  likewise  view'd  a 
spatious  Tract  of  Land  lying  betwixt  the  Inhabitants  and  the  Ledges  of 
Mountains,  from  whence  our  noblest  Rivers  have  their  Rise,  mnniBg  to- 
ward the  Ocean,  where  tl^By  water  as  pleasant  a  Country  as  any  in 
Europe  ;  the  Discovery  of  which  being  never  yet  made  pablick,  I  have, 
in  the  following  Sheets,  given  you  a  faithful  Acconnt  thereof,  wherein  t 
have  laid  down  every  thing  with  Impartiality  and  Truth."  Bat  in  the 
narrative  of  his  travels  he  makes  no  further  allusion  to  the  boffido,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  found  the  Indians  in  x)ossession  of  either  its 
skins  or  meat.  He  speaks,  however,  of  the  various  kinds  of  game  he 
daily  met  with,  and  especially  of  the  abundance  of  turkeys.  In  his 
chapter  on  the  "  Natural  History  of  Carolina,''  concerning  which  he 
says,  *'  I  have  been  very  exact,  and  for  Method's  Sake  rang^  each 
Species  under  its  distinct  and  proper  Head,"  he  again  speaks  of  the 
buffalo,  as  follows :  <*  The  Buffalo  is  a  wild  Beast  of  Amerioa^  which  has 
a  Bunch  on  hii^  Back,  as  the  Cattle  of  8t  Latorence  are  said  to  have. 
He  seldom  appears  amongst  the  Efiglish  Inhabitants,  his  chief  Hanot 
being  in  the  Land  of  Messiasippi,  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  ^ain 
Country ;  yet  I  have  known  some  killed  on  the  hilly  Part  of  Cape  Fair 
River,  they  passing  the  Ledges  of  vast  Mountains  from  the  said  Me^ia- 
sippij  before  they  can  come  near  us."* 

From  Lawson's  eight  years'  residence,  and  extensive  travels  in  the 
Carolinas,  about  the  year  1700,  and  from  his  mentioning  only  the  in- 
stance of  its  capture  by  the  Indians  above  cited,  it  was  evidently  not 
at  that  time  numerous  in  the  Carolinas.  t  A  few  years  after  the  publi* 
cation  of  Lawson's  work,  this  same  region  was  visited  by  John  Brickell, 
who  passed  through  nearly  the  same  districts  as  those  traversed  by 
Lawson.  Brickell  wrote  concerning  the  buffalo  as  follows :  '^  The  Bfff- 
felOy  or  wild  Beefy  is  one  of  the  largest  wild  Beasts  that  is  yet  known  in 
these  parts  of  America  ;  it  hath  a  Bunch  upon  if  s  Back,  and  thick,  short 
Horns,  bending  forward This  Monster  of  the  Woods  seldom  ap- 
pears amongst  the  European  Inhabitants,  it's  chiefest  haunts  being  in  the 
Savannas  near  the  Mountains,  or  Heads  of  the  great  Rivers.  ....  And 
it  is  conjectur'd,  that  these  Bnffelo's  being  mix'd,  and  breeding  with  oor 
tame  Cattle,  would  much  improve  the  Species  for  largeness  and  Milk: 
for  these  Monsters  fas  I  have  been  inform'd jT  weigh  from  1,600  to  2,400 
pounds  Weight.  There  are  a  very  fierce  Creature,  and  much  larger  than 
an  Ox.  ....  There  were  two  of  the  Calves  of  this  Creature  taken  alive 
in  the  Tear  1730,  by  sonie  of  the  Planters  living  near  Neus  River,  bat 

nortfaeafitem  part  of  the  present  State  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  sonrces  of  the  Capo 
Ft*ar  River.  BrickeU  says,  however,  in  his  Nataral  History  of  North  Carolina,  pii1> 
lifrhed  in  1737:  "The  Sapona  Indians  live  at  the  West  Branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  or 
Clarendon  River,  which  is  very  beaatiful,  and  has  good  land  abont  it,"  etc.  (p.  343). 
He  also  says :  "  The  Toteras  are  neighboring  Indians  to  the  Saponas,  and  live  westward 
in  the  mountains"  (p.  343). 

*  History  of  Carolina,  p.  115. 

i  Yet,  in  the  history  of  Long's  expedition  to  the  soarce  of  St.  Peter's  River  (Vol.  II, 
p.f^),  it  is  stated  that ''  from Xawson  we  find  that  great  plenty  of  buffaloes,  elkcs&c. 
ezJBted  near  Cape  Fear  River  and  its  tributaries  I" 
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"Whether  they  transported  them  to  Europe,  or  what  other  uses  they  made 
of  them,  I  know  not,  having  occasion  to  leave  that  Country  soon  after.''* 
Catesby,  who  visited  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  some  fifty  years 
later,  describes  the  buffalo  quite  minutely  in  his  ^Natural  History  of  Car- 
olina,  published  in  1743,  showing  most  unquestionably  that  he  was  per- 
sonally familiar  with  it.    He  says :  "  They  frequent  the  remote  parts  of 
the  country  near  the  mountains,  and  are  rarely  seen  within  the  settle- 
ments.   They  range  in  droves,  feeding  in  open  savannas  morning  and 
evening;  and  in  the  sultry  time  of  the  day,  they  retire  to  shady  rivu- 
lets of  clear  water,  glistening  through  thickets  of  tall  cane,  which, 
though  a  hidden  retreat,  yet  their  heavy  bodies  causing  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  their  feet  in  the  moist  land,  they  are  often  trac'd,  and  shot  by 
the  artful  Indians/'  t    Catesby  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  spent  the 
first  year  of  his  sojourn  in  America  in  Carolina,  in  the  settled  district 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  passed  thence  to  the  "  Upper  uninhabited  Parts 
of  the  Country,  and  continued  at  and  abotit  Fart  Moore,  a  small  Fortress 
on  the  Banks  of  the  Biver  Savanna,  which  runs  from  thence  a  Course 
of  300  Miles  down  to  the  Sea,  and  is  about  the  same  Distance  from  its 
Source,  in  the  Mountains."    This  region,  he  says,  "  afforded  not  only  a 
Saccession  of  new  vegetable  Appearances,  but  most  delightful  Pros- 
pects imaginable,  besides  the  Diversion  of  Hunting  Buffalo's,  Bears, 
Panthers,  and  other  wild  Beasts."! 

Bartram  also  speaks  of  the  existence  of  a  '^  Great  Buffalo  Lick,  on  the 
Great  Bidges  which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Savanna  and  Alatamaha, 
about  eighty  miles  distant  from  Augusta."  §  Again,  in  speaking  of  the 
middle  region  of  the  Carolinas,  he  says :  ^^  The  buffalo  ( Urus),  once  so 
very  numerous,  is  not  at  this  date  [1773]  to  be  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country."  II 

He  wit,  also,  in  his  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Bise  and  Progress  of 
the  Colonies  of  South  Carolina,"  published  originally  in  London  in  1779, 
thus  refers  to  the  buffalo  in  enumerating  the  natural  productions  of 
^^  Carolina,"  in  his  description  of  its  condition  about  the  year  1674 : 
*<  Numbers  of  deer,  timorous  and  wild,  ranged  through  the  trees;  and 
herds  of  buffaloes  were  found  grazing  in  the  savannas."  ^  Keating  also 
says,  on  the  authority  of  Colhoun :  ''And  we  know  that  some  of  those 
who  first  settled,  the  Abbeville  district  in  South  Carolina,  in  1756/ found 
the  buffalo  there."  •• 

Further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  the  western  parts 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  is  furnished  by  maps  of  these  States,  pre- 
pared about  1771-1775,  tt  on  which  a  tributary  of  Cold  water  Eiver,  in 
what  is  now  Cabarrus  County,  North  Carolina,  is  called  Buffalo  Creek; 
while  two  of  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Broad  Biver  bear  the  names 
respectively  of  Bu&lo  Creek  and  Bullock  Creek.  In  South'  Carolina, 
on  the  sources  of  the  Saluda  Biver,  in  the  present  county  of  Abbeville, 
a  swamp  is  laid  down  as  Buffalo  Swamp.  I  fall  to  find,  however,  any 
of  these  names  preserved  on  recent  maps. 

•Natural  History  of  North  Carolina,  1737,  pp.  107, 108. 

tNat.  Hist.  Carol.,  Fla.,  etc.,  1754,  Vol.  I,  Appendix,  p.  xzvii. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  Yiii  of  preface. 

\  Travels  throogh  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  East  and  West  Florida,  eto., 
1773-75,  pp.  35,  46. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  46. 

IT  Carroirs  Hist.  Coll.  S.  Car.,  Vol.  I,  p.  78. 

*•  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  the  St.  Peter's  River,  etc.,  18tJ3,  Vol.  II,  p.  26. 
'  tt  A  map  of  Nortli  and  South  Carolina.  Accurately  compiled  from  the  old  maps  of 
James  Cook,  published  in  1771,  and  of  Henry  Monzou,  in  1775.  CarroU's  Hist.  Coll. 
South  Carolina,  1836,  Vol.  I. 
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Peter  Ealm,  in  his  '<  Travels  in  North  America,"  under  datB  of  No- 
vember, 1748,  also  thas  alludes  to  their  existence  ^^  in  Carolina."  '^The 
vnld  oxen  have  their  abode  principally  in  the  woods  of  Carolina^  which 
are  far  up  in  the  country.  The  inhabitants  frequently  hunt  them  and 
salt  them  like  common  beef,  which  is  eaten  by  servants  and  the  lower 
class  of  people.  But  the  hide  is  of  little  use,  having  too  large  pores  to 
be  made  use  of  for  shoes.  However,  the  poorer  people  in  Caroliha 
spread  their  hides  on  the  ground  instead  of  beds."*  Again  he  sp^ks 
of  *'  the  wild  Ooir^and  Oxen  ....  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Carolma, 

and  other  provinces  to  the  south  of  Pennsylvania This  AmerieoM 

species  of  oxen,"  he  says,  ^<  is  lAnnceuffH  Bos  Bison^  /9."f 

In  the  verbal  relation,  reported  by  Hakluyt^  of  ^^  Nicholas  Burgoig- 
non,  ali&s  Holy,"  who  spent  six  years  '<  in  Flonda  "  prior  to  1586,  Bur- 
goignon  states  that  '<the  Spaniards,  entring  50.  leagues  np  Saint 
Helena,  found  Indians  wearing  golde  rings  at  their  nostrels  and  eares. 
They  found  also  Oxen,  but  lesse  than  ours."{  The  St  Helena  hen 
mentioned  was  in  the  present  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  most  have 
been  either  the  Gombahee  or  the  Edisto  Biver,  though  most  probably 
the  latter,  the  name  St.  Helena  being  still  retained  for  the  bay  at  the 
mouths  of  these  rivers.  It  hence  seems  very  probable  that  the  locality 
referred  to  was  the  Abbeville  district  of  South  Garolina,  where  buffaloes 
at  that  time  doubtless  existed. 

Governor  Oglethorpe,  in  his ''  New  and  Accurate  Account  of  the  Prov- 
inces of  South  Garolina  and  Georgia,"  published  in.  1733,  makes  the  fc^- 
lowing  single  reference  to  the  buffalo :  ''  The  wild  beaats  are  deer,  elks, 
bears,  wolves,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  and  abundance  of  hares  and  rabbits; 
they  have  also  a  catamountain,  or  small  leopard ;  but  this  is  not  the  dan- 
gerous species  of  the  East  Indies."  § 

Francis  Moore,  writing  in  1744,  referring  to  the  absence  of  the  buf- 
falo from  St.  Simon's  Island,  adds  that  ^'  there  are  large  herds  there 
upon  the  Main."  || 

Governor  Glen,  in  his  ^'  Description  of  Garolina,"  published  in  1761, 
enumerates  '^  Buffaloes "  in  his  list  of  the  ^'  Wild  Beasts,  etc,  of  the 
Forest."  IT 

Drayton,  writing  in  1802,  also  enumerates  the  buffalo  as  one  of  the 
animals  formerly  existing  in  South  Garolina.  He  says,  ^'  The  buffalo 
and  cat-a-mount  are  entirely  exterminated  on  the  eastern  side  of  our 
mountains."  •* 

While  the  former  occurrence  of  the  buffalo  in  the  ^^  upper  parts''  of 
the  Garolinas  ^'  near  the  mountains  "  is  a  well-established  fact  of  history, 
its  absence  at  the  same  time  from  the  low  country  near  the  coast  seems 
equally  certain.  As  early  as  1562,  Jean  Bibault  (or  Eibaut)  landed  at 
Port  Royal,  and  explored  to  some  distance  into  the  interior  ft  without 
meeting  with  buffaloes,  as  did  also  Hilton,  |t  in  1663,  and  numerous  other 
travellers  later,  many  of  whom  have  given  detailed  enumerations  of  the 
animals  they  met  with.  While  every  species  of  mammal  now  known 
to  exist  there,  from  the  squirrel  to  the  deer,  is  mentioned,  the  buffalo  is 

*  Travels  into  North  America,  Foreter's  TraDslation,  Vol.  I,  p.  287. 
t  Ibid.  Vol.  I,  p.  207.  * 

t  Haklnyt,  Voyages,  etc.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  433. 
$  Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Vol.  I,  p.  51. 
jl  A  Voyage  to  Georgia,  etc.,  p.  55. 
il  Description  of  Carolina,  p.  68. 

of  r 


** 


Drayton  (John),  View  of  Sonth  Carolina,  p.  88. 
ft  See  Landonni^re's  narrative  in  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  367-427. 

_  "    _  _       _    "  _  the  Coast  of  Florida^ 

6tc. 


Xt  Hilton  (William),  A  Relation  of  a  Discovery  lately  made  on  t 
;c.,  London,  1664  (Force's  Coll.  Hist.  Tracts,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  p.  8). 
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absent  from  them  alL*  It  was  also  absent  from  this  region  at  the  time 
^hen  Lawson,  Brickell,  and  Gatesby  explored  the  Garolinas  with  special 
reference  to  their  natnral  products.  In  the  extreme  southeastern  part 
of  Georgia  (Gamden  Gounty),  however,  there  is  found  a  small  creek 
emptying  into  the  Santilla  Biver,  at  its  great  bend  to  the  eastward, 
\rhich  still  bears  the  name  of  ''  Buffalo  Greek.''  If  this  is  to  be  taken 
as  safBcient  proof  of  the  former  presence  there  of  buffaloes,  it  may  im- 
ply that  the  region  was  casually  visited  by  a  roving  band  of  buffaloes 
from  the  region  northward  some  time  probably  between  the  years  1700 
and  1770.  As  above  noted,  this  region  was  traversed  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  by  several  different  explorers,  who,  as 
J8  evident  from  their  writings,  did  not  meet  with  or  hear  of  buffaloes 
here.  It  is,  however^  quite  possible  that  subsequently  buffaloes  may 
have  occasionally  wandered  to  Southeastern  Georgia,  and  even  to  the 
northern  portions  of  Florida.  In  all  other  cases  the  name  ^^  Buffalo 
Creek"  proves  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  former  presence  of  buffaloes 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  streams  so  named. 

The  Buffalo  not  fjound  within  the  present  limits  of  Florida. — The  buf- 
falo is  also  believed  by  some  to  have  been  found  within  the  present 
limits  of  Florida,  and  throughout  the  Gulf  States  down  to  the  Gulf  ol 
Mexico.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake,  mainly  arising,  probably,  from 
the  former  vast  extent  of  Florida  as  compared  with  its  present  limits.t 

These  writers  are  ForbeSj'f  who  as  recently  as  1821  wrote,  "The 
bnf^lo  is  said  to  be  among  the  number  of  wild  beasts,  but  not  com- 
monly seen"  I  Davis  also  says,  on  the  authority  of  Eomans,  that  "  their 
tracks  have  been  seen  as  far  south  and  southeast  as  the  Withlacooche 
Biver."§  But  from  the  context  of  Eomans's  work,  and  from  the  known 
range  of  the  buffalo  at  the  time  he  wrote  (1776),  he  must  have  been 
mistaken  in  respect  to  the  identity  of  the  tracks.  Eomans  says: 
^^  ....  at  the  junction  of  Flint  Biver  and  the  river  in  the  south 
extreme  of  this  division  is  the  head  of  Manatee  Biver,  between 
which  and  the  Amaaura  I  saw  a  vast  number  of  deer,  and  the  marks 
of  many  of  the  hunting-camps  of  the  savages.  We  found  the  footsteps 
of  six  or  eight  buffaloes  hereabouts,  so  plain  as  to  be  convinced  of  the 
track  being  made  by  those  animals."!)    Professor  Baird,  in  1852,  says, 

*  Among  the  aatbors  here  referred  to  are  Bobert  Horn  (Brief  e  Description  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Carolina  on  the  Coasts  of  Floreda,  etc.,  1666) ;  Samuel  Wilson  (An  Account  of 
the  Province  of  Carolina,  in  America,  etc.,  1682);  **  T.  A."  [Thomas  Ash]  (Carolina; 
or  a  Description  of  the  Present  State  of  that  Coantrv  and  the  Natural  Excellencies 
thereof,  etc.,  by  T.  A.,  Gent,  1682) ;  and  John  Archdale  (A  New  Description  of  that 
fertile  and  pleasant  Province  of  Carolina,  etc.,  1707).  Keprinted  in  Carroll's  Hist. 
Coll.  of  8.  Car.,  Vol.  II.    See  also  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  etc..  Vol.  IV,  for  these  papers. 

t  As  is  weU  known,  for  many  ]^ears  subsequent  to  the  disastrous  expedition  of  De 
Soto,  Florida,  as  claimed  by  Spain,  embraced  all  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  north  as  the 
Golf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  for  more  than  a  century  after,  or  till  1651,  extended  north- 
ward to  the  present  southern  boundarv  of  Virginia,  and  comprised  an  immense  unex- 
plored region  in  the  interior.  Not  till  1721  was  its  western  boundary  restricted  to  its 
present  limits.  In  1764,  the  year  following  its  acquisition  by  the  British  crown,  its 
western  boundary  was  again  temporarily  extended  to  the  Mississippi  Biver. — MontiU^it 
But.  of  ihe  Fallej^  of  the  ifiMtwimK,  Vol.  I,  pp.  65-77. 

In  1745  the  British  possessions  in  North  America  embraced  not  only  that  portion  of 
the  United  States  north  of  the  present  limits  of  Florida,  east  of  the  Alleghanies,  ex- 
clusive, however,  of  those  portions  of  New  York  and  Vermont  north  of  the  44th  par- 
allel. The  whole  vast  interior  belonged  to  the  French,  and  whUe  almost  the  wnole 
basin  of  the  Mississippi  was  denominated  Liminana,  or  the  Province  ofLomUf  the  north- 
eastern pi*rt,  including  not  only  the  present  Canadas,  but  nearly  aUthe  territory  north 
of  the  Cfhio,  was  called  Canada,  or  New  France. — Ibid,f  Vol.  I,  map. 

t  Sketches,  Historical  and  Topographical,  of  the  Floridas ;  more  especially  of  East 
Florida,  p.  67. 

$  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  1869,  p.  67,  footnote. 

1 A  Concise  Natural  History  of  East  and  West  Florida,  pp.  280,  281. 
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*'  Theuet,  in  the  very  rare  work  entitled  *  Les  Singnlaritez  de  la  France 
antarctiqae,'  Paris,  1557  [1558J,  gives  (p.  147),  in  a  representation  of  a 
eurious  beast  of  West  Florida,  a  readily  recognizable  fignre  of  the  buf- 
falo."* The  fignre  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  bison,  and  the  descrip- 
tion seems  to  clearly  indicate  this  animal.  The  locality,  too,  is  near 
Palm  River,  south  of  Tampa  Bay.  Thevet's  work,  however,  is  merely 
a  compilation,  abounding  with  the  grossest  exaggerations.  He  cites  do 
authority  for  the  presence  of  "  wne  espece  de  grainds  toureaa^  at  this  lo- 
cality, where  certainly  no  bison  has  ever  been  found.  Maynard,  writing 
in  1872,  says,  "The  historians  of  De  Soto's  travels  speak  of  herds  <rf 
wild  cattle  being  found  in  Florida.  They  probably  refer  to  the  boffalo 
{Bos  amerioanti^,  which  without  doubt  extended  its  range  to  the  prai- 
ries of  the  west  coast."  t  None  of  the  references  to  the  buffalo  oon- 
tained  in  these  writings  relate,  however,  to  the  present  region  of  Flor- 
ida,} De  Soto  not  apparently  hearing  of  the  existence  of  this  animal 
until  he  had  reached  the  Mississippi,  except  in  the  single  instance  soon 
to  be  noticed  in  another  connection. 

The  late  Professor  Wyman,  in  a  posthumous  paper,  also  says,  *^The 
buffalo  was  an  inhabitant  of  Florida,  and  it  could  have  been  no  other 
than  this  animal  which  the  French  met  with  in  their  ill-fated  retreat 
from  Fort  Caroline^';  and  he  adds  in  a  footnote:  ^'De  Ghalleox,  the 
carpenter  of  liibaut's  expedition,  says,  ^  near  the  break  of  day  we  saw 
a  great  beast,  like  a  deer,  at  fifty  paces  from  us,  who  had  a  great  head, 
eyes  flaming,  the  ears  hanging,  and  the  huger  parts  elevated.  It  seemed 
to  us  monstrous  because  of  its  gleaming  eyes,  wonderfully  large,  but  it 
did  not  come  near  us  to  do  us  any  harm.'  There  is  no  other  animal," 
adds  Professor  Wyman,  '^which  corresponds  with  this  animal  but  the 
buffalo,  though  that  animal  is  as  unlike  <a  deer^  as  possible."  §  It 
seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  reference  is  in  no  way  applicable  to  the 
buffalo,  and  if  not  really  a  deer,  the  beast  here  described  must  have 
been  a  creation  of  the  excited  imagination  of  the  much  terrified  French- 
man, having  no  more  real  foundation  than  the  accounts  of  other  strange 
creatures  found  in  the  narratives  of  numerous  other  early  explorers  of 
America, — a  supposition  borne  out  by  the  general  character  of  De  Chal- 
leux's  account  of  that  night's  experiences. 

In  the  detailed  account  by  M.  It6n6  Laudonni^  of  Kibaut's  attempt 
to  plant  a  colony  on  the  St.  John's  River,  in  Florida,  however,  there 
is  no  mention  of  this  incident  reported  by  the  carpenter.  Landon- 
ni^re  says  the  only  game  found  was  deer,  leopards,  bears,  etc,  while 
in  his  ^'  description  of  the  West  Indies  in  generall,  bnt  chiefly  and  par- 
ticularly of  Florida,"  as  translated  by  Hakluyt,||  he  says,  <<  The  Beastes 
best  known  in  this  Oountrey  are  Stagges,  HindeSi  Gtoates,  Deere,  Leop- 
ards, Ounces,  Luserns,  divers  sortes  of  Wolves,  wilde  Dogs,  Hares, 
Gunnies,  and  a  certain  kinde  of  beast  that  differeth  little  from  the 
Lyon  of  Africa.'?^  No  allusion  is  made  to  the  existence  of  any  animal 
like  a  buffalo  in  Laudonni^re's  whole  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
French  in  Florida  during  the  period  embracing  the  founding  and  aban- 

*  Patont  Off.  Rep.,  Agrioalt.,  1851-^,  Part  II,  p.  124.  " 

t  Bull.  Essex  Institote,  Vol.  IV,  p.  149. 

X  Schoolcraft  says  that  the  distiuotion  between  the  former  and  present  bonndaries 
of  Florida  ^'  is  overlooked,  in  reference  to  the  buffalo  in  Florida,  by  the  translator  of 
De  Soto's  first  letter.'^ — History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  JYibes,  etc- 
Part  V,  p.  68,  footnote. 

$  Fresh- Water  SheU  Mounds  of  the  St.  John's  Biver,  Floridai  p.  80,  and  footnote^ 
December,  1876. 

II  Voyages,  etc.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  368-484. 

H  Ibid.,  p.  369. 
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doDment  of  Fort  Oaroline,  corering  a  period  of  five  years  and  quite 
extended  explorations  along  the  St.  John-s  River. 

Professor  Wyman  also  quotes  Buckingham  Smith  as  saying,  in  a  note 
to  his  (Smith's)  translation  of  the  <<  Memoir  of  Fontaneda  respecting 
Florida''  (p.  49),  '^The  bison  appears  to  have  ranged  in  considerable 
numbers  through  Middle  Florida  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  was 
considered  in  1718  that  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Fort  San  Marco,  on  a 
failure  of  stores,  might  subsist  on  the  meat  of  the  buifalo."  The  text 
in  FoDtaneda^s  Memoir  (written  about  1575),  to  which  this  note  refers, 
contains  the  following:  ^'The  men  of  Abalachi  go  naked,  and  the  wo- 
men have  waistbands  of  the  straw  that  grows  from  the  trees,  which  is 
like  wool,  of  which  I  have  given  some  account  before;  they  eat  deer, 
wolves,  icoolly  cattle^  and  many  other  animals."  *  Smith  in  his  com- 
mentary on  this  passage  cites  Barcia  as  authority  for  making  this  pas- 
sage a  reference  to  the  buffalo.  But  I  find  nothing  in  Barcia  that  seems 
to  refer  to  the  occurrence  of  the  buffalo  within  the  region  embraced  by 
the  present  boundaries  of  Florida. 

Professor  Wyman  further  cites.  Stow  ("p.  19")  as  saying,  "The  buf- 
falo is  found  in  the  savannahs,  or  natural  meadows  of  the  interior 
parts,"  but  as  no  title  is  given  of  Stow's  work  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  it  in  order  to  ascertain  on  what  authority  he  based  his  statement. 
Wyman  farther  quotes  Baird  as  authority  for  the  occurrence  of  the  buf- 
falo in  Florida,  but  Professor  Baird,  as  previously  noticed,  only  makes 
the  general  statement  that  it  "  was  formerly  found  throughout  the  east- 
em  portion  of  the  United  States  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  as  far  south 
a^  Tlorida.^i 

The  first  explorers  not  only  did  not  meet  with  the  buffalo  in  any  part 
of  the  present  States  of  Florida  or  Georgia,  but  probably  had  not  at 
this  time  even  heard  of  its  existence  anywhere.  Among  these  are  Ponce 
de  Leon,  who  visited  Florida  in  1512,  landing  near  the  present  site  of 
St.  Augustine,  and  Yasquez  de  Ayllon,  who  landed,  it  is  supposed,  on 
the  coast  of  Georgia  In  1520,  and  again  in  1525 ;  but  neither  of  them  made 
extended  excursions  into  the  interior«  and  make  no  reference  to  the 
buffalo. 

In  1628  Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  marched  from  Tampa  Bay  northwardly 
into  the  interior,  to  the  source  of  the  Suwanee  Biver,  in  Southern  Georgia, 
without,  however,  either  meeting  or  hearing  of  the  buffalo.  De  Soto,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  journey  through  Florida,  disegibarked  at  Tampa 
Bay,  from  which  point  he  made  his  long  journey  into  the  interior,  finally 
crossing  the  Mississippi  and  reaching  the  edge  of  the  plains  beyond. 
His  conrse  was  first  northward  through  Central  Florida,  and  thence 
nortweetward  nearly  to  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Tallahassee,  and 
then  northeastward  across  Central  Georgia  to  the  Savannah  Biver. 
From  this  point  his  course  was  again  northwestward  to  the  mountains  of 
Northern  Georgia.  In  all  this  long  journey  he  obtained  no  information 
of  any  animal  resembling  the  buffalo,  only  hearing  of  it  later  on  sending 
out  soldiers  to  the  northward  from  nis  camp  in  the  extreme  northern 
parts  of  Georgia,  to  search  for  gold,  who  returned  at  length  with  the  re- 
port that  they  had  seen  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians  ox-hides  an  inch 
in  thickness,  which  were  undoubtedly  skins  of  the  bufBalo.l    These  facts 

*  Smith's  Fontaneda,  p.  27. 

f  Mam.  N.  Amer.,  p.  684. 

i  Irvioff's  account  of  this  expedition  is  as  follows :  He  says  two  fearless  soldiers  were 
sent  nortnwanl  from  the  viUage  of  Ichiaba,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the 
site  of  the  modem  town  of  Rome^  Qa.  ''After  an  absence  of  ten  days  they  returned 
to  the  camp  and  made  their  report.  Their  route  had  lain  part  of  the  wav  through  ex- 
cellent land  for  grain  and  pasturagCi  where  they  had  been  well  receiyea  and  feasted 
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certainly  show  that  thebnffalo  was  absent  both  from  Florida  andOeorgia 
during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  I  have  found  no 
writers  who  claim  to  have  ever  seen  the  living  bnfPalo  at  any  time  in 
any  part  of  Florida,  or  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Georgia.  In  the  many 
enumerations  of  the  natural  productions  of  Florida  (as  at  present  re^ 
stricted)  made  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  ba^ed  <m 
personal  observations^  the  buffalo  is  absent  from  all.  Romans,  it  is  true, 
supposed  he  saw  its  tracks,  but  this,  in  the  light  of  other  contempora- 
neous history  of  the  region,  seems  wholly  improbable.  Roberts,  writing 
a  few  years  before  Romans  wrote,  says,  ''The  wild  animals  found  in  this 
country  are  the  panther,  bear,  catamountain,  stag,  goat,  hare,  rabbit, 
beaver,  otter,  fox,  raccoon,  and  squirrel.''* 

Had  the  buffalo  formerly  inhabited  Florida,  it  seems  probable  that  its 
remains  would  occur  in  the  shell-mounds  of  that  Stat« ;  but  Profe^<^ 
Wyman  specializes  the  buffalo  as  one  of  the  animals  whose  remains  be 
had  not  found  in  the  mounds  of  Florida,  although  he  had  obtained  the 
bones  of  most  of  the  other  large  species  of  Florida  mammals  from  thaD, 
among  which  he  enumerates  those  of  the  bear,  raccoon,  hare,  deer,  otter, 
and  opossum,  together  with  those  of  the  turkey  and  alligator,  and  of 
several  different  species  of  turtles  and  fishes.f  Jf  the  buffalo  was  em 
an  inhabitant  of  the  present  State  of  Florida,  it  seems  to  me  folly  evi- 
dent that  it  must  have  existed  there  at  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
for  only  a  very  short  period.  As  will  be  presently  shown,  the  buffiilo 
temporarily  occupied  portions  of  the  Gulf  States  during  the  early  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  from  which  it  was  absent  in  De  Soto's  time. 

SOUTHERN  BOUNDARY  OF  THE  RANGE  OF  THE  BUFFALO  BAST  OF  THE 

MISSISSIPPI.  I 

As  already  shown,  there  is  apparently  "no  record  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  buffalo  in  the  present  States  of  Florida  and  Georgia,  except  over  a 
small  area  west  of  the  Savannah  River  adjoining  the  Abbeville  Distiii^ 
in  South  Carolina.  It  was  apparently  also  altogether  absent  from  the 
rest  of  the  Gulf  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  at  the  time  this  region 
was  visited  by  Europeans.  Certainly  it  was  not  met  with  by  De  Soto 
in  his  journey  across  this  region  in  1540~'41,  during  which  journey  he 
explored  the  Coosa  River  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Ala- 
bama, and  descended  the  latter  to  its  union  with  the  Tombigbee.  He 
thus  crossed  the  State  of  Alabama  diagonally  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, and  afterward  traversed  what  is  now  the  State  of  Mississippi,  also 
diagonally,  from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest.}    De  Soto  leaned 

by  the  natives.  They  had  found  among  them  a  buffalo  hide  an  inch  in  tkickneiB,  vitii 
hair  as  soft  as  the  wool  of  a  sheep,  which,  as  usual,  they  mistook  for  the  hide  of 
a  beef.  In  the  oourse  of  their  Journey  they  had  crossed  mountains  [supposed  to  be  tbe 
Lookout  Mountains]  so  rugged  and  *precipitous  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  tb« 
army  to  traverse  them.'*— Irving  (Tuouas),  Conquest  of  Florida^  p.  844. 

The  Gentleman  of  Elvas  says  (Uakluy t's  translation),  they  "  brought  an  oxe  hide, 
which  the  Indians  gave  them,  as  thinneas  a  calves  ekinnej  and  the  haire  like  a  soft  wooQt 
betweene  the  oourse  afid  fine  wool!  of  sheepe.'' — Disooverjf  and  ConqnMt  o/  Terra  Fishis 
(Hakluyt  Society;,  p.  66. 

^  Roberts  (Wm.),  An  Account  of  the  First  Disoovety  and  Natural  History  of  Florida, 
1763,  p.  4. 

t  Mem.  Peabody  Acad.  Sciences,  Vol.  I,  pp.  78, 80. 

t  For  authorities  on  the  Route  of  De  Soto,  see  Biedma's  Narrative,  and  that  of  tbe 
Gentleman  of  Elvas,  in  French's  Historical  OoUection  of  Louisiana,  Vol.  II,  and  in  the 
Hakluyt  Society's  publications  (1851),  with  an  Introduction,  Notes,  and  a  Map  by  W. 
B.Rye;  McCnlloch's  Researches;  Gallatin's  Synopsui  of  the  Indian  Tribes  (Areheolo- 
cia  Americana,  Vol.  II} ;  Pickett's  History  of  Alabama,  etc. ;  Nuttall's  Journal  of  TraTete 
into  the  Arkansas  Territory ;  Meek's  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Alabama  (Southron 
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nothiDg  respecting  the  buffalo,  save  the  report  brought  him  by  the  sol- 
diers whom  he  sent  northward  from  Northern  Georgia  into  the  present 
State  of  Tennessee,  till  after  he  crossed  the  Mississippi. 

According  to  Du  Pratz,  the  buffalo  later  visited  tlie  northern  and 
western  portions  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  where,  according 
to  this  author,  the  buffalo  was  abundant  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Du  Pratz's  statement  in  full  on  this  point  is  as  follows : 
^'  This  buffalo  is  the  chief  food  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  French  also  for 

a  long  time  past They  hunt  this  animal  in  winter;  for  which 

purpose  they  leave  Lower  Louisia/na  and  the  river  Missisipi^  as  he  cannot 
penetrate  thither  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  woods ;  and  besides 
loves  to  feed  on  long  grass,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  meadows  of 
the  high  lands."* 

In  his  detailed  account  of  the  ^'  Lands  of  Louisiana  ^  Du  Pratz  says : 
"From  the  sources  of  the  river  of  the  Paska  Ogoulas,  quite  to  those  of 
the  river  of  QuesoncU^  which  falls  into  the  Lake  St,  Louis^  the  lands  are 
light  and  sterile,  but  something  gravelly,  on  account  of  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mountains,  that  lye  to  theKorth.  This  country  is  intermixt  with 
extensive  hills,  fine  meadows,  numbers  of  thickets,  and  sometimes  woods, 
thick  set  with  cane,  particularly  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  brooks  ]  and 
is  extremely  proper  for  agriculture.  The  mountains  which  I  said  these 
countries  have  to  the  North,  form  nearly  the  figure  of  a  chalet,  with 
one  end  pretty  near  the  Missisypi^  the  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Mobile. 
The  inner  part  of  this  chaplet  or  chain  is  filled  with  hills  ;^which  are 
pretty  fertile  in  grass,  simples,  fruits  of  the  country,  horse-chestnuts,  and 
wild-chestnuts,  as  large  and  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  Lyons.  To  the 
fTorth  of  this  chain  of  mountains  lies  the  country  of  the  Chicaiawsj  very 
fine  and  free  of  mountains :  it  has  only  very  extensive  and  gentle  emi- 
nences, or  rising  grounds,  fertile  groves,  and  meadows All 

the  countries  I  have  just  mentioned  are  stored  with  game  of  every  kind. 
The  buffalo  is  found  on  the  rising  grounds ;  the  partridge  in  thick  open 
woods,  such  as  the  groves  in  meadows ;  the  elks  delight  in  large  forests, 
as  also  the  pheasant ;  the  deer,  which  is  a  roving  animal,  is  every  where 
to  be  met  with,  because  in  whatever  place  it  may  happen  to  be,  it  always 
has  something  to  browse  on.^'t 

Later  he  says  in  speaking  of  the  country  further  north :  <'  But  to  the 
east  [of  the  Mississippi  Biver],  the  lands  are  a  good  deal  higher  [than 
on  the  present  Louisiana  side],  seeing  from  MaTichac  [near  the  present 
site  of  Baton  Bouge]  to  the  river  Wabache  [Ohio]  they  are  between  an 
hundred  and  two  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  Missiaipi  in  its  greatest 
floods.  •  .  •  All  these  high  lands  are,  besides,  surmount^,  in  a 
good  many  places,  by  little  eminences,  or  small  hills,  and  rising  grounds 
running  off  lengthwise,  with  gentle  slopes.  .  .  .  All  these  high 
lands  are  generally  meadows  and  forests  of  tall  trees,  with  grass  up  to 
the  knees.  •  .  •  Almost  all  these  lands  are  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed ;  that  is,  the  meadows  are  on  those  high  grounds,  whose  slope 

Ifonthlv  Mafl»zine  and  Review,  1839) ;  Monette's  History  of  the  Disoovery  and  Settle- 
ment of  the  vaUey  of  the  Missiasippi ;  Bancroft's  History  IT.  S. ;  Irving's  Conqoest  of 
Florida;  Schoolcraft's  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
United  States,  Part  lU,  pp.  37-60,  pi.  xliv ;  etc.,  etc. 

*Tlie  History  of  Lonisiana,  etc.,  English  Ed.,  Vol.  II,  p.  49.  The  original  reads  as 
foHows:  "  Ce  Boenf  est  la  viande  prinoTpale  des  Natnrels,  A  a  fait  long-tems  anssi  ceUe 

w  Francois OnvalilachassedecetAnimiJdansl'hyver,  &on  s'^cartede 

|a  Bsase  Lonisiane  Sc  da  Flenve  S.  Lonis,*parce  qn'il  ne  pent  y  p€n6trer,  ik  cause  de 
j^^paiaseor  des  Bois,  &  qne  d'aillenrs  il  aime  la  grande  herbe  qni  ne  se  troave  que  dans 
MB  Prairies  des  terres  hantes."— fTtttotrtf  de  la  Louisiane,  etc.,  Tom.  II,  p.  67. 

tXhe  History  of  Lonisiana,  Vol.  n,  pp.  251-253. 

32  G  S 
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is  very  gentle ;  we  also  find  there  tall  forests,  and  thickets  io  the  Iot 
bottoms.  In  the  meadows  we  observe  here  and  there  groves  of  very  tail 
and  straight  oaks,  to  the  unmber  of  foarscore  or  an  hoDdred  at  most 
There  are  others  of  abont  forty  or  fifty,  which  seem  to  have  beei 
planted  by  men's  hands  in  these  meadows,  for  a  retreat  to  theboffialoes, 
deer,  and  other  animals^  and  a  screen  against  storms,  and  the  sting  <tf 
the  fiies.  .  .  .  Those  rising  meadows  and  tall  forests  aboaad  with 
budidoes,  elk,  and  deer,  with  tnrkeys,  partridges,  and  all  kinds  of  gaoie: 
couseqnently  wolves,  catamounts,  and  other  earnivorons  animals  are 
fonnd  there."* 

On  one  of  his  accompanying  maps  this  region  is  marked  as  ^  Terns 
Hautes/'  while  the  low  country,  or  '^drowned  lands,^of  the  presest 
Lower  Louisiana  is  marked  ^^  Torres  Plates."  Hence,  when  in  te 
description  of  the  buifalo  he  speaks  of  the  Indians  leaving  *^LoT«r 
Louisiana"  to  hunt  this  animal,  he  simply  means  that  they  leaie  the 
low  flat  country  immediately  bordering  the  coast  and  the  river,  e^ 
cially  the  low  country  south  and  west  of  Baton  Bouge,  to  hant  ia  tk 
higher  lands  of  the  present  State  of  Mississippi,  where,  if  we  take  Dq 
Pratz  as  trustworthy  authority,  the  buffalo  must,  at  that  time  (about 
1720  and  later),  have  been  abundant.  Yet  .when  this  very  legkn 
was  crossed  by  De  Soto,  two  hundred  years  earlier,  the  boffido  was 
evidently  not  to  be  found  there.  It  hence  appears  to  have  spread  is 
the  mean  time  from  the  region  more  to  the  northward.  West  of  tk 
Mississippi,  also,  the  buffalo,  in  Du  Pratz^s  time,  extended  soQthwaid 
over  regions  where  it  was  not  met  with  by  De  Soto  or  by  La  Salle,  whieh 
affords  further  evidence  that  the  buffalo  extended  its  range  coDsiden- 
bly  to  the  southward  and  eastward  in  the  valley  of  the  I^wer  Missis- 
sippi between  1540  and  1720,  or  even  between  1685  and  the  latter  date, 
as  seems  to  have  been  also  the  case  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

It  hence  appears  that  at  one  time  the  buffalo  occupied  probably  mo^ 
of  the  region  between  the  Tennessee  and  Mississippi  Bivers.  On  Do 
Pratz's  map,  however,  the  course  of  the  Tennessee  is  very  iocorwcdT 
laid  down,  as  it  is  also  on  the  earlier  map  of  De  Plsle  and  on  mapspob- 
lished  much  later  even  than  Du  Pratz's,  its  southern  bend  on  Da  PratA 
map  not  reaching  the  36th  parallel,  while  it  actually  crosses  the  33d. 
He  seems  not  to  have  himself  passed  above  the  Chickasaw  Blafls,  vA 
his  knowledge  of  the  country  beyond  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  vas 
evidently  very  vague. 

The  presence  of  *'  BoBufs"  in  the  country  drained  by  the  Mobile  ffi^ 
is  also  mentioned  by  un  Offider  de  Marine,  in  a  letter  published  fiA 
Chevalier  de  Tonti's  "  Relation  "t  (the  authorship  of  which  work,  how- 
ever, Tonti  disowns). 

The  presence  of  a  creek  in  Southwestern  Mississippi  still  bearing  ft* 
name  of  ^'Buffalo  Creek"  may  be  considered  as  further  evidence  of  tbe 
former  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  this  region. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Adair,  who  spent  many  years  (1735  tol76«) 
as  9k  trader  and  government  official  among  the  tribes  south  of  theTsfi^ 
Dessee  Biver,  has  left  so  little  on  record  respecting  the  range  of  tlK 
buffalo  at  that  period.  In  his  "General  Ol^rvations  on  theNortk 
American  Indians"  he  refers  to  their  use  of  buffalo  flesh  as  food,  and  its 
skins,  horns,  wool,  and  sinews  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  nten* 

*  The  History  of  Louisiana,  Vol.  II,  pp.  :26'2-267.  The  last  quotation  reads  Id  tbe 
original  as  follows :  **  Ce$  C6teaax  en  Prairies  db  ces  fatayes  sont  abondantes  eo  B(Bb£s 
Certs  &  Chevreails,  en  Diodes,  en  Perdrix  &,  en  tonte  sorte  de  gibier/'  etc.— fiW"'* 
de  la  Louieiane,  Tom.  I,  p.  2?7. 

t  Relation  de  la  Lonisianne,  1720,  Vol.  I,  p.  II. 
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ails,  bat  without  specifying  by  what  tribes  or  at  what  localities.^    AmiM^Gp 
the  tribes  mentioned  are  those  that  lived  north  of  the  Tennessee  Bivev.. 
and  hence  where  the  buffalo  was  at  that  time  abundant.    In  an  account "^'^^  f 
of  one  of  his  journeys  he  mentions  the  killing  of  buffaloes  somewhere,    '   / 
apparently,  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Georgia,  in  1749,  and  this  is  the 
only  allusion  in  his  work  that  bears  directly  upon  the  range  of  the  buf- 
falo.  He  st^ates  also,  however,  that  '^  the  buffaloes  are  now  become  scarce, 
'as  the  thoughtless  and  wasteful  Indian  used  to  kill  great  numbers  of 
them,  only  for  the  tongues  and  marrow-bones,  leaving  the  rest  of  the 
carcase  to  the  wild  beasts."    Elk,  deer,  bears,  and  turkeys,  however, 
are  frequently  mentioned  as  affording  a  supply  of  food  to  the  southern 
tribes  of  Indians,  but  in  these  statements  he  never  alludes  to  the 
buffalo. 

.  Gallatin  *  gives  the  Tennessee  Biver  as  their  southern  limit.  On  an 
old  map,  t  published  originally  in  1718,  and  reproduced  in  fao  simile  in 
French's  ^^  Historical  Collections  of  Louisiana  (Vol.  II),  the  region  be- 
tween the  Cumberland  and  Ohio  Bivers  is  marked  as  follows :  '^  Desert 
de  six  vint  lieues  detendue  ou  les  Ilinoisfont  la  Ohcisse  des  hcmfsP  They 
are  well  known  to  have  been  formerly  abundant  in  the  region  about 
Nashville. 

THE  EXTENT  OF  THE  REGION  EAST  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  FORMERLY  IN- 
HABITED BY  THE  BUFFALO,  WITH  A  HISTORY  OP  ITS  EXTIRPATION 
THEREFROM, 

The  accounts  of  the  first  exploration  of  the  region  between  the  All<}- 
ghany  Mountains  and  the  Mississippi  Biver  show  that  the  buffalo,  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  existed  in  vast  herds  not  only  on  the  prai- 
ries bordering  the  Mississippi,  but  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
more  Open  portions  of  the  area  drained  by  the  Ohio  Biver  and  its  tribu- 
taries. Its  range  eastward  extended  nearly  or  quite  to  the  eastern  end 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  throughout  the  valleys  among  the  mountains  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Eastern  Kentucky,  and  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee. It  also  inhabited  the  region  drained  by  the  Illinois  Biver,  and 
by  some  of  the  lesser  upper  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  The 
country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Oreat  Lakes  was  quite  generally 
occupied  by  them,  as  was  that  south  of  the  Ohio,  between  this  river 
and  the  Tennessee.  There  is  less  certainty  in  regard  to  their  former 
occupation  of  Southern  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  though  it  is  probable 
that  they  also  at  times  roamed  over  most  of  this  region  also,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  they  were  not  found  there  by  the  first  Europeans 
who  visited  this  section  of  the  country.  Oonsiderable  documentary 
evidence  relating  to  their  former  presence  over  the  region  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Alleghanies,  together  with  many  references  to  their 
extermination  there,  has  been  brought  together  in  the  following  pages, 
and  is  presented  generally  in  the  words  of  the  original  narrators.  Be- 
ginning with  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  region  in  question,  we 
shall  pass  thence  southward  and  eastward,  giving  the  facts  bearing  upon 
particular  localities  somewhat  in  a  chronological  order. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi  Biver  buffaloes  were  found  by 
the  early  Jesuit  explorers  occupying  the  country  from  the  sources  of 

*  "  ColonioB  of  the  bnfialoeB  had  traversed  the  Mississippi,  and  were  at  one  time 
abaDdant  in  the  forest  country  between  the  lakes  and  the  Tennessee  River,  sonth  of 
which  I  do  not  believe  they  were  ever  seen/' — Trans,  Am.  Ethnological  Soo.,  Vol.  II,  p,  1. 

t  Carte  de  la  Lonisiane  et  du  Coars  dn  Mississippi.  Dress^e  sar  nn  grand  nombre  de 
Memoires  entrautres  ceux  sar  de  Mr.  le  Maire  par  Guillaumb  De  l'Isle  de  I'Aoademie 
B'le  des  Sciences. 
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the  Mississippi  almost  nninterraptedly  southward  nearly  to  the  month 
of  the  Ohio  River.  Hennepin,  as  early  as  1680,  met  with  them  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  St.  Francis  River,  above  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where  they  were  also  seen  later  by  other  ex- 
plorers. In  1766  Jouathan  Carver  fonnd  them  on  the  plains  around 
Lake  Pepin,  he  speaking  of  them  as  '^  the  largest  buffaloes  of  any  in 
America."*  Pike,  in  ascending  the  Mississippi  in  the  autumn  of  1804, 
met  with  the  first  signs  of  this  animal  about  two  hundred  miles  above 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  ;t  and  Schoolcraft  reports  their  existence  in 
the  same  vicinity  as  late  as  1820.  On  the  map  accompanying  School- 
craft's narrative  of  his  expedition  to  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  he  has  marked  the  plains  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  as 
the  ^^ Buffalo  Plains";  and  in  the  text  he  says:  '^Here  also  (month  of 
De  Gorbeau  River)  the  Buffalo  Plains  commence  and  continue  down 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  ."J  The  buffia- 
loes  may  never  have  existed  in  Northeastern  Wisconsin,  though  they 
probably  ranged  over  the  prairies  of  the  western  and  southern  portions 
of  the  Stat«.  They  were  not  met  with,  however,  even  there  by  the  first 
European  explorers  of  that  region. 

Father  Marquette  does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  them  in  crossiog 
from  Green  Bay  to  the  Wiscousin  River,  in  1673,  nor  did  he  see  them  in 
his  subsequent  descent  of  that  river.§  La  Hontan,  in  1687,  also  found 
none  on  either  the  Fox  or  Wisconsin  Rivers,  first  meeting  with  them  on 
the  Mississippi  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.||  Marquette 
first  found  them  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  latitude  '^41^  28V'  i^  J^^lj* 
1673,  "  Having  descended  the  river,*'  he  says,  "  as  far  as  41°  28',  we 
fin4  that  turkeys  have  taken  the  place  of  game,  and  the  Fisikiaus  that 
of  other  beasts.  We  call  the  Pisikious  wild  buffaloes,  because  they 
very  much  resemble  our  domestic  oxen.^  Following  this  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  '^  pisikious,"  or  buffaloes,  and  the  uses  made  of  them  by  the 
Indians,  and  he  adds,  '^  they  graze  upon  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  I  have 
seen  four  hundred  in  a  herd  together."**  Hennepin,  Marest,  Gravier, 
Charlevoix,  and  other  Jesuit  missionaries  appear  not  to  have  met  with 
it  on  the  St.  Joseph's  River,  nor  anywhere  in  Southern  Michigan,!! 
although  they  found  it  abundant  on  the  Kaskaskia  and  further  south- 

•*  Travels,  p.  56. 

t  Expedition  to  the  Soarces  of  the  Mississippi,  etc.,  Pt.  I,  App.,  p.  53. 

t  Narrative  Journal  of  Travel  to  tiie  Sources  of  the  Mississippi,  etc.,  p.  275. 

i  In  an  English  translation  of  Marquette's  narrative  of  his  discoveries  (French's  Hist. 
Coll.  of  Louisiana,  Part  II,  p.  284),  we  find  the  following  passage.  In  speaking  of  the* 
Wisconsin  (^'Mesconsin")  he  says:  "The  country  through  which  it  flows  is  beaotifol' 
the  groves  are  so  dispersed  in  the  prairies  that  it  makes  a  noble  prospect";  and  be 
adds :  "  We  saw  neither  game  nor  fish,  but  roebuck  and  huffaloea  in  great  nnmbcn.* 
Mr.  J.  G.  Shea  says :  **  The  French  word  here  is  vacheSj  which  has  eeneraUy  been  traiis> 
lated  bison  or  buifalo."  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Shea  says,  it  is  cleauy  a  mistake,  as  Mar- 
quette and  his  party  had  not  yet  reached  the  buffalo  grounds,  and  the  missionary  after- 
ward describes  the  animal  when  he  meets  it. — Diaooveries  and  ExploraHonB  in  &e  Mu- 
iisHppi  Valley,  p.  16. 

11  La  Hontan,  Voyages,  Ene.  ed.,  Vol.  i,  pp.  Ill,  112. 

IT  As  Henderson  has  remarked,  "  Father  Marquette  was  doubtless  the  first  white  man 
who  penetrated  to  the  habitat  of  the  buffalo  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Marquette,  their  skins  had  been  previously  exported  to  £urope.''-~Jm. 
HfdturMist,  vol.  vi,  p.  62. 

**  French's  Historical  Collection  of  Louisiana,  Part  II,  p.  285. 

ft  Schoolcraft  says,  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority :  *'  It  not  only  ranged  over  the 
prairies  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  but  spread  to  Southern  Michigan,  and  the  western 
skirts  of  Ohio.  TVadition  says  it  was  sometimes  seen  on  the  boraers  of  Lake  Erie," — 
BiBtary,  Condition,  and  ProspecU  of  the  Indian  Tribea,  Vol.  IV,  p.  92.  It  would,  bowevar. 
be  quite  strange  if  it  had  not  at  times  extended  its  range  over  the  prairie  portioiw  of 
both  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
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ward.*  Marquette,  in  his  description  of  the  Illinois  River,  says;  "I 
never  saw  a  more  beautiful  country  than  we  found  on  this  river.  The 
prairies  are  covered  with  buffaloes,  stags,  goats,  and  the  rivers  and 
lakes  with  swans,  ducks,  geese,  parrots,  and  beavers."  t 

That  buffaloes  were  formerly  abundant  over  the  greater  part  of 
Illinois  is  well  attested.  Father  Hennepin,  in  describing  the  journey  he 
made  from  Fort  Miamis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chicago  River,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Illinois,  on  the  Illinois  River,  <^one  hundred  and  thirty 
leagues  from  Fort  Miamis,"  in  December,  1679,  says  :  "There  must  be 
an  innumerable  quantity  of  wild  Bulls  in  that  Couutr>^,  since  the  Earth 
is  covered  with  their  Horns.  The  Miami^s  hunt  them  towards  the  latter 
end  of  Autumn.^  Again  he  says:  "  We  suffered  very  much  on  this  Pas- 
sage ;  for  the  Savages  having  set  the  Herbs  of  the  Plain  on  fire,  the  wild 
Bolls  were  fied  away,  and  so  we  could  kill  but  one  and  some  Turkey- 
Cocks."  "  They  change  their  Country,"  he  adds,  '*  according  to  the 
Seasons  of  the  Year;  for  upon  the  approach  of  the  Winter,  they  leave  the 
North,  and  go  to  the  Southern  Parts.  They  follow  one  another,  so  that 
yoa  may  see  a  Drove  of  them  for  above  a  League  together,  and  stop  all 

at  the  same  place Their  Ways  are  as  beaten  as  our  great 

Boads,  and  no  Herb  grows  therein.  They  swim  over  the  Rivers  they 
meet  in  their  Way,  to  go  and  graze  in  other  Meadows."  f 

Father  Marest,  in  passing  from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
to  the  Kankakee,  in  1712,  by  way  of  the  St.  Joseph's  River,  says,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  journey :  ^^At  last  [after  having  passed  the  portage, 
and  embarked  on  the  Kankakee]  we  perceived  our  own  agreeable  coun- 
try, the  wild  buffaloes,  and  herds  of  stags,  wandering  on  the  border  of 
the  river,"  etc.§  Charlevoix,  in  172 J,  in  crossing  over  from  the  St. 
Joseph's  River  to  the  ^^Theakiki"  (Kankakee)  soon  found  them  in 
abundance.  About  fifty  leagues  from  the  source  of  the  Kankakee,  he 
says :  **'  The  country  begins  to  be  fine :  The  Meadows  here  extend  be- 
5*ond  Sight,  in  which  the  Buffalo  go  in  Herds  of  2  or  3  hundred."  ||  In 
describing  the  country  bordering  the  Illinois  River,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Kankakee,  he  says :  '<  In  this  Route  we  see  only  vast  Meadows, 
with  little  Clusters  of  Trees  here  and  there,  which  seem  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  Hand ;  the  Grass  grows  so  high  in  them,  that  one  might 
lose  one's  self  amongst  it ;  but  everywhere  we  meet  with  Paths  that  are 
as  beaten  as  they  can  be  in  the  most  populous  Countries ;  yet  nothing 
passes  through  them  but  Buffaloes,  and  from  Time  to  Time  some  Herds 
of  Deer,  and  some  Roe-Bucks."  Later  he  writes :  "The  6th  fof  October, 
1721 J  we  saw  a  great  Number  of  Buffaloes  crossing  the  River  in  a  great 
Hurry";  and  adds  that  they  soon  provided  themselves  with  food  "  by 
killing  a  Buffalo  or  Roe-Buck,  and  of  these  we  had  the  Choice."!} 

Vaudreuil  alludes  to  their  abundance  on  Rock  River  in  1718.  .From 
the  bluffs  along  this  river,  he  says,  ^'you  behold  roaming  through  the 
prairie  herds  of  buffalo  of  Illinois."  *•  Pittman,  writing  fifty  years  later, 
describes  the  country  of  the  Illinois  Indians  as  abounding  with  ''buffalo, 
deer,  and  wild  fowl."tt 

*  J.  O.  Shea,  Discoveries  and  Explorations  of  tbe  Mississippii  pp.  18,20. 

t  French's  Hist.  Coll.  of  Louisiana,  Part  II,  p.  297. 

i  ANew  Discovery  of  a  vast  Country  in  America,  etc.,  pp.  90,  91,  92. 

<^  Kip's  Jesnit  Missions,  p.  224. 

1)  Letters,  Goad  by 's  English  edition,  pp.  2rj0, 281. 

5  Letters,  Goadby's  English  edition,  p.  290. 

"•  New  York  Coll.  of  MSS.,  Paris  Doc.  VII,  p.  690. 

ft  Pittman  (Captain  Philip),  Present  State  of  the  European  Settlements  on  the  Mia* 
dissippi,  p.  51, 1770.  The  region  referred  to  is  described  in  the  context  as  being  en- 
•closed  by  the  Mississippi  on  the  west,  the  Illinois  on  the  north,  the  Ohio  on  the  sonth, 
and  the  Wabash  (Ouabache)  and  **  Miamis  "  on  the  east. 
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The  baffalo  seems  also  to  have  been  abundant  over  large  portioiisof 
Indiana.  Charlevoix,  writing  of  the  Ohio  Kiver  in  1720,  says:  "All the 
CJountry  that  is  watered  by  the  Oaabache  [Ohio],  and  by  the  Ohio  [Wa- 
bash]  which  runs  into  it,  is  very  fruitful :  It  consists  of  vast  Meadots, 
well-watered,  where  the  wild  Bufifaloes  feed  by  Thousands."*  Van- 
dreuil,  writing  at  about  the  same  time,  says,  in  his  ^*  Memoir  oq  the  In- 
dians between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Mississippi" :  ^'  Whoever  would  wish 
to  reach  the  Mississippi  easily  would  need  only  to  take  this  Beaotifol 
river  [Ohio]  or  the  Sandosqnet  [Sandusky] ;  he  could  travel  without 
any  danger  of  fasting,  for  all  who  have  been  there  have  repeatedly  u- 
sured  me  that  there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  Buffalo  and  of  all  other  ani- 
mals in  the  woods  along  that  Beautiful  Biver ;  they  were  often  obliged 
tx>  discharge  their  guns  to  clear  a  passage."  t 

There  is  further  evidence  also  of  the  former  abundance  of  the  bolEalo 
in  Ohio,  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  particularly  toward  its 
western  end.  La  Hontan,  in  his  description  of  Lake  Erie,  as  he  saw  it 
about  1687,  says:  ^'I  cannot  express  what  quantities  of  Deer  and  Tur- 
keys are  to  be  found  in  these  Woods,  and  in  the  vast  Meads  that  lye 
upon  the  South  side  of  the  Lake.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Lake,  we  find 
beeves  upon  the  Banks  of  two  pleasant  Bivers  that  disembogue  iDtoit^ 
without  Cataracts  or  rapid  Currents."!  Vaudreuil,  describing  Lake Eiie 
in  1718,  says :  ^'  There  is  no  need  of  fasting  on  either  side  of  this  lake^ 
deer  are  to  be  found  there  in  such  abundance;  buffiekloes  are  found  oo 
the  south/but  not  on  the  north  shore."  Again  he  says :  ^^ Thirty  leagon 
up  the  [Maumee]  river  is  a  place  called  La  Glaise  [now  Defiance,  Ohio]i 
where  buffaloes  are  always  to  be  found ;  they  eat  the  clay  and  wallow  ia 
it."  §  The  occurrence  of'  a  stream  in  Western  New  York  called  Boffido 
Creek,  which  empties  into  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie,  is  commonly 
viewed  as  traditional  evidence  of  its  occurrence  at  this  point,  bat  po^ 
tive  testimony  to  this  effect  has  thus  far  escaped  me.  This  locali^j  ^ 
it  actually  came  so  far  eastward,  must  have  formed  the  eastern  limit  rf 
its  range  along  the  lakes. 

I  have  found  only  highly  questionable  allusions  to  the  occuneoceof 
buffaloes  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario.  Keating,||  on  the 
authority  of  Colhoun,  however,  has  cited  a  passage  from  Morton's  **S«^ 
English  Canaan"  as  proof  of  their  former  existence  in  the  neighborhood 
of  this  lake.  Morton^s  statement  is  based  on  Indian  reports,  and  tbe 
context  gives  sufficient  evidence  of  the  general  vagueness  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  region  of  which  he  was  speaking.  The  passais^ 
printed  in  1637,  is  as  follows:  ^^They  [the  Indians]  have  also  mm 
descriptions  of  great  heards  of  well  growne  beasta  that  live  abocttlie 
part^s  of  this  lake  [Eroeoise],  such  as  the  Christian  world  (nntill  this  dis- 
covery) hath  not  bin  made  acquainteil  with.  These  Beasts  are  oftbe 
bignesse  of  a  Cowe,  their  flesh  being  very  good  foode,  their  hides  gow 
lether,  their  fleeces  very  usefull,  being  a'kind.e  of  wolle,  as  fine  almotf 
as  the  wolle  of  the  Beaver  and  the  Salvages  doe  make  garments  thereof' 
It  is  tenne  yeares  since  first  the  relation  of  these  things  came  to  t^ 
eares  of  the  English.''^  The  "beast"  to  which  allusion  is  here  madeis 
unquestionably  the  buffalo,  but  the  locality  of  Lake  "Eroeoise'' is ^^ 
so  easily  settled.  Colhoun  regards  it,  and  probably  correctly,  as  iden- 
tical with  Lake  Ontario,  while  other  writers  (among  them  Marcj)  hs^ 

•  Letters,  Goadbv's  English  e<lition,  p.  303. 

t  New  York  Coll.'  of  MSS.,  Paris  Doc,  VII,  p.  8S6. 

t  La  HoDtHD,  New  Voyages  to  North  America,  English  ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  217. 

^  New  York  Coll.  MSS.,  Paris  Documeots,  VII,  pp  }?^i,  891. 

ULoug's  Expeilition  to  tbe  Source  of  St.  Peler*8  River,  etc,  VoLII,p.2S. 

If  Morton  ^Thomas^,  New  English  Canaan,  p.  ib,  Ani^tenlani,  1637. 
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applied  this  reference  to  Lake  Champlain.*  The  context  states  that  thieF 
lake  is  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  that  it  may 
be  reached  by  the  Hudson  Biver,  while  it  is  also  given  as  the  source  of 
the  Potomac.t 

The  extreme  northeastern  limit  of  the  former  range  of  the  buffalo 
seems  to  have  been,  as  above  stated,  in  Western  New  York,  near  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie.  That  it  probably  ranged  thus  far  there  is  fair 
evidence.  As  also  already  noticed,  buffaloes  at  times  passed  over  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies,  near  Lewisburg,  Union  County,  where 
is  a  stream  still  bearing  the  name  of  Buffalo  Creek.  The  earliest  evi- 
dence of  their  former  existence  in  this  region  is  afforded  by  a  map  pub- 
lished by  Forster,  in  1771,  accompanying  the  English  translation  of 
Peter  Kalm's  travels.  On  this  map  a  marsh  called  ''  Buffalo  Swamp"  i» 
iodicated  as  situated  between  the  Alleghany  Biver  and  the  West  Branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  near  the  heads  of  the  Licking  and  Toby's  Creeks 
(apparently  the  streams  now  called  Oil  Creek  and  Clarion  Creek).  The 
most  explicit  testimony,  however,  is  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Ashe,!  who 
has  given  an  account  not  only  of  their  former  abundance  here,  but  of 
their  extirpation.  The  following  circumstantial  account  of  their  former 
abundance  in  this  region,  and  their  sudden  extermination  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  first  white  settlers,  was  obtained  by  him  from  one  of  the 
participants  in  the  work  of  destruction.  ''An  old  man,"  says  Mr.  Ashe, 
''  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  country,  built  his  log  house  on  the 
immediate  borders  of  a  salt  spring.  He  informed  me  that  for  the  first 
several  seasons  the  buffaloes  paid  him  their  visits  with  the  utmost  regu- 
larity ',  they  travelled  in  single  files,  always  following  each  other  at  equal 
distances,  forming  droves,  on  their  arrival,  of  about  three  hundred  each. 
The  first  and  second  years,  so  unacquainted  were  these  poor  brutes  with 
the  use  of  this  man's  house,  or  with  his  nature,  that  in  a  few  hours  they 
rubbed  the  house  completely  down ;  taking  delight  in  turning  the  logs 
off  with  their  horns,  while  he  had  some  difficulty  to  escape  from  being 

*Marcy  (R.  B.).Bay8,  *'  Fonnerly  buffaloes  were  foand  io  countless  herds  over  alniost 
the  entire  northern  continent  of  America,  from  the  28th  to  the  50th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Bocky  Mountains/'  and  cites 
this  passage  from  Morton  in  proof  of  its  existence  around  Lake  Champlain. — Explora- 
tion of  ike  Bed  Biver  of  Loumana,  pp.  103)  104,  la'SS. 

f  And  from  this  Lake  Southwards,  trends  that  goodly  Biver  called  of  the  Natives 
Patomack,  which  dischardgeth  herselfe  in  the  parts  of  Virginea,  from  whence  it  is  navi- 
sabie  by  shipping  of  fi^reat  Burthen  up  to  the  Falls  (which  lieth  in  41.  Degrees,  and  a 
nalfe  of  North  latitude :)  and  from  the  Lake  downe  to  the  Falls  by  a  faire  current.'' 
He  adds:  '' It  is  weU  knowne,  they  [the  Dut<2h]  aime  at  that  place,  and  have  a  possi- 
bility to  attaine  nnto  the  end  of  their  desires  therein,  by  raeanes,  if  the  River 
of  Mohegan,  which  of  the  English  is  named  Hudsons  River  (where  the  Dutch  have 

settled:  to  well  fortified  plantations  already The  Salvages  make  report   of 

3  great  Rivers  that  issue  ont  of  this  Lake,  2  of  which  are  to  us  knowne,  the  one  to  be 
Patomack,  the  other  Canada,  and  why  may  not  the  third  be  found  there  likewise, 
which  they  describe  to  trend  westward,  which  is  conceaved  to  discbarge  herselfe  into 
the  South  Sea  [probably  a  reference  to  the  Mississippi]." — New  Englieh  Canaan^  p.  99; 
Force's  Hist.  Tracts,  Vol.  11.  No.  5,  p.  67. 

\  Mr.  Ashe  speaks  of  the  fondness  "  all  the  animals  of  those  parts  "  have  for  salt,  and 
of  their  resorting  in  large  numbers  to  '^  Onondargo "  Lake  to  drink  of  its  brackish 
waters,  and  adds  that  the  best  roads  to  this  lake  were  the  '^  buffalo  tracks ;  so  called  irom 
having  been  observed  to  be  made  by  the  buffaloes  in  their  annual  visitations  to  the 
lake  from  their  pasture-gronnds ;  and  though  this  is  a  distance  of  above  two  hundred 
miles,  the  best  surveyor  con  Id  not  have  chosen  a  more  direct  course,  or  firmer  or  better 
gronnd."  The  region  about  Onondaga  Lake  was  thoroughly  explored'as  early  as  1670, 
and  settlements  were  made  and  a  fort  erected  before  170d.  *Prior  to  1738,  lines  of  com- 
munication had  been  established  between  both  the  Susi^nehanna  and  Alleghany  RiverSi 
bnt  not  a  buffalo  is  mentioned  as  having  been  met  with  anywhere  in  the  Onondaga 
region.  Hence  Mr.  Ashe  was  undoubtedly  misinformed  in  respect  to  the  trail  to 
Onondaga  Lake  having  been  made  by  buffaloes. 
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trampled  nnder  their  feet,  or  crashed  to  death  in  his  own  rains.  At  that 
period  he  supposed  there  coald  not  have  been  less  than  two  thoasand 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spring.  They  soaght  for  no  manner  of  food, 
bat  only  bathed  and  drank  three  or  foar  times  a  day,  and  rolled  in  the 
earth,  or  reposed,  with  their  flanks  distended,  in  the  adjacent  shades; 
and  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  separated  into  distinct  droves,  bathed, 
drank,  and  departed  in  single  files,  according  to  the  exact  order  of  their 
arrival.  They  all  rolled  snccessively  in  the  same  hole,  and  each  thus 
carried  away  a  coat  of  mad  to  preserve  the  moistare  on  their  skin,  and 
which,  when  hardened  and  baked  in  the  sun,  wonld  resist  stings  of 
millions  of  insects,  that  otherwise  woald  persecate  these  peacefal  trav- 
ellers to  madness  or  even  death. 

'*  In  the  first  and  second  years  this  old  man  with  some  companions, 
killed  from  six  to  seven  hnndred  of  these  noble  creatares,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  their  skins,  which  to  them  were  worth  only  two  shillings  eacl^; 
and  after  this  *  work  of  death '  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  place  till 
the  following  season,  or  till  the  wolves,  bears,  panthers,  eagles,  rooks, 
ravens,  etc.,  had  devonred  the  carcasses,  and  abandoned  the  place  for 
other  prey.  In  the  two  following  years,  the  same  persons  killed  great 
nnmbers  oat  of  the  first  droves  that  arrived,  skinned  them,  and  left 
their  bodies  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air ;  bat  they  soon  had  reason  to 
repent  of  this,  for  the  remaining  droves,  as  they  came  ap  in  snccessioD, 
stopped,  gazed  on  the  mangled  and  pntrid  bodies,  sorrowfally  moaned 
or  furiously  lowed  aloud,  and  returned  instantly  to  the  wilderness  in  an 
nnusual  run,  without  tasting  their  favorite  spring,  or  licking  the  impreg- 
nated earth,  which  was  also  once  their  most  agreeable  occupation ;  nor 
did  they,  nor  any  of  their  race,  ever  revisit  the  neighborhood. 

"The  simple  history  of  this  spring,''  he  adds,  "is  that  of  every  other 
in  the  settled  parts  of  this  Western  world;  the  carnage  of  beasts  was 
everywhere  the  same;  I  met  with  a  man  who  had  killed  two  thonsand 
bafi'aloes  with  his  own  hand;  and  others,  no  doubt,  have  done  the  same. 
In  consequence  of  such  proceedings,  not  one  bufialo  is  at  this  time  fin 
1806]  to  be  found  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  a  few,  domesticated 
by  the  carious,  or  carried  through  the  country  on  a  public  show.''  • 

Warden  also  refers  to  the  former  existence  of  bafi'aloes  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  their  early  extinction  there  and  in  Ken- 
tucky .t  Gallatin  says:  "The  name  of  Buffalo  Creek,  between  Pitts- 
burg and  Wheeling,  proves  that  they  had  spread  thus  far  eastwardly 
when  that  country  was  first  visited  by  the  Anglo- Americans."}  Further 
to  the  southward,  in  West  Virginia,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kanawha  and 
its  tributaries,  as  well  as  thence  westward,  the  former  abundance  of  the 
buffalo  is  well  attested. 

One  of  the  earliest  references  to  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  West 
Virginia  is  that  contained  in  the  journal  of  the  Bev.  Daniel  Jones,  who 
in  1772  made  a  journey  to  the  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Under  date  of  June  18, 1772,  he  writes :  "  Went  out  to  view  the  land 
on  east  side  [of  the  Little  Kanawha]  to  kill  provisions.  Mr.  Owens 
killed  several  deer  and  a  stately  buffalo  bull.  The  country  is  here  level, 
and  the  soil  not  despicable."  §  In  speaking  of  that  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio  near  the  mouth  of  the  "Great  Guiandot,"  he  says,  under 
date  of  January,  1773 :  ''In  this  part  of  the  country  even  in  this  season, 

*  Asbe  (Thomas)  Travels  in  America,  performed  in  1806,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring 
the  Rivers  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  Ohio,  and  Mississippi,  etc.  pp.  47-49.  London, 
loOH. 

t  Warden  (D.  B.),  Statistical,  Political  and  Historical  Account  of  the  United  States, 
Vol.  I,  p.  250. 

t  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc,  Vol.  II,  p.  1. 

$  Journal  of  Two  Visits,  etc.,  p.  17. 
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pasturage  is  so  good  that  creatures  are  well  supplied  without  any  assist- 
ance. Here  are  great  abundance  of  buffalo,  which  are  a  species  of  cat- 
tle, as  some  suppose,  left  here  by  former  inhabitants."  In  describing 
the  country  about  Wheeling  (*' Weeling"),  he  says:  "The  wild  beasts 
met  with  here  are  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  wild  cats,  foxes,  raccoons, 
beavers,  otters,  and  some  few  squirrels  and  rabbits;  buffaloes,  deer, 
and  elks,  called  by  the  Delawares  moo8.^* 

Buffaloes  are  well  known  to  have  existed  on  the  Monongahela,f  ^ud 
throughout  the  region  between  this  river  and  the  Ohio,  over  the  area 
drained  by  the  Little  Kanawha.  Buffalo,  Fishing,  Wheeling,  and  other 
small  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  wnere  is  said  to  have  been  much  interval 
or  open  land,|  and  thence  southward  to  the  Great  Kanawha.  As 
already  noticed,  thei^  is  abundant  evidence  of  its  former  existence  on 
the  sources  of  the  Kanawha,  extending  even  to  the  head  of  the  Green- 
brier River,  in  Pocahontas  County,  and  thence  eastward,  at  times  at 
least,  over  the  sources  of  the  James. 

Gallatin  states  that  in  his  time  (1784-1785)  '<they  were  abundant  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Ohio,  between  the  Great  and  Little  Kenawha. 
I  have,"  he  adds,  "during  eight  months  lived  principally  upon  their 
flesh.''  §  The  following  additional  testimony,  contained  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Charles  McCormick,  dated  "Fort  Gibson,  Cherokee  Nation, 
August  18,  1844,?  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Elliott  Cones.  Dr.  McCormick 
says:  "I  have  just  seen  Captain  [Nathan]  Boone,  and  he  promises  to 
write  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  In  the  mean  time,  he  says,  he  killed 
his  first  buffalo  somewhere  about  1793,  on  the  Kenawha  in  Virginia. 
He  was  then  quite  a  small  boy.  He  has  also  killed  buffalo  on  New 
River,  and  near  the  Big  Sandy  in  Virginia,  in  '97  and  '98."  || 

Ample  evidence  of  the  former  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  Northern 
Ohio  has  already  been  given ;  it  seems  to  have  been  also  found  abun- 
dantly in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Colonel  John  May  met  with  it  on 
the  Muskingum  in  1788,^1  and  Atwater  says,  "we  had  once  the  bison 
and  the  elk  in  vast  numbers  all  over  Ohio."  **  Hutchins  says  that  in 
the  natural  meadows  or  savannahs,  "from  twenty  to  fffty  miles  in  cir- 
cuit," situated  northwestward  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  from  the  month  of  the* 
Kanawha  far  down  the  Ohio,  the  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer  were  in- 
numerable, and  also  mentions  their  abundance  over  the  region  drained 
by  the  Scioto.tt  In  answer  to  recent  inquiries  of  mine,  Mr.  George 
Graham,  of  Cincinnati,  well  known  as  a  reliable  authority  on  matters 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  West,  has  kindly  given  me  reference 
to  notices  of  the  buffalo  as  an  inhabitant  of  Ohio  in  Craig's  OMen  Time^ 
and  also  unpublished  traditional  facts  bearing  upon  the  date  of  its 
extirpation  .from  that  State. 

The  "Journal  of  George  Croghan,"}!  published  in  Olden  Tiiwe,§§  states 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  30,  84. 

t  Trans.  Amer.  Antiq.  Soc,  Vol.  II,  pp.  139,  140,  footnote. 

t  Hatcbins  (TbomaB),Topo^.  Descnp.  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Xortb  Carolina, 
comprebendiug  tbe  Rivers  Onio,  Kana\\ha,  Scioto,  Cberokee,  Wabasb,  Illinois,  Missis- 
sippi, etc.  (London,  1778;,  p.  4. 

^  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  Vol.  II,  p.  1. 

(lAoier.  Naturalist,  Vol.  V,  p.  720. 

f  Joamal  and  Letters  of  Colonel  John  May  of  Boston,  etc.,  Hist,  and  Phil.  Soc.  of 
Ohio,  New  Series,  Vol.  I,  pp.  81,  83. 

**  Atwater  (Caleb),  History  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  Natural  and  Civil,  1838,  p.  67. 

ItTopc^.  Descrip.  of  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  pp.  11-15. 

tt  Not  Colonel  Croghan  of  Kentucky. 

$$  The  Olden  Time ;  a  Monthly  Publication  devoted  to  the  Preservation  of  Documents 
and  other  Authentic  Information  in  relation  to  the  Early  Explorations,  and  the  Settle- 
ment and  Improvement  of  the  Country  around  the  Head  of  the  Ohio.  Edited  by 
Neville  B.  Craig,  Esq.    Two  volumes,  small  4to.    Pittsburg,  1846-1848. 
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that  buffaloes,  bears,  tarkeys,  aud  other  game  abounded  about  tbe 
mouth  of  the  "Conhawa,"  in  1765,  as  well  as  at  the  mouth  of  "Botfle 
Eiver,"  and  also  on  the  prairies  bordering  the  "Ouabache.'^  They 
were  also  found  and  killed  by -Washington,  according  to  the  '<  Joomai 
of  a  Tour  to  the  Ohio  Biver  in  1770,"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanhawa 
and  also  near  the  "Great  Bend"  of  the  Ohio,  in  1770.t  According  to 
the  "Journal  of  General  [Richard]  Butler,"  buffaloes  were  killed  by  bis 
party  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  Creek,  in  October,  1785,  and  also  on 
Buffalo  Lick  Creek  and  Licking  Creek  the  same  year,|  at  which  time 
the  buffaloes  were  there  still  quite  abundant. 

"  In  1791,"  says  Mr.  Graham  in  one  of  his  letters  to  me  (dated  "  Cin- 
cinnati, April  11, 1876"),  "  General  Massie  laid  out  the  town  of  Manches- 
ter in  the  Virginia  Military  District  of  Ohio,  about  thirty-flve  miles 
£rom  Cincinnati.  This  was  the  first  settlement  in  the  Virginia  Military 
District.  The  woods  in  the  neighborhood  supplied  game^deer,  elks, 
buffaloes,  bears,  and  turkeys — while  the  river  furnished  a  variety  of  ex- 
cellent fish.  In  1794  and  1795  McArthur  §  was  settling  a  plan  for  his 
winter  operations,  when  he  fell  in  with  George  Hardick,  an  experienced 
hunter  and  trapper,  who  was  never  at  ease  but  when  he  was  ranging 
through  the  solitary  woods.  Agreeing  to  go  into  partnership  for  a  win- 
ter hunt,  they  made  a  light  canoe,  procured  ammunition  and  beav^- 
traps,  and  set  off  from  Manchester,  travelling  down  the  Ohio  Biver  to 
the  Kentucky  Biver,  thence  up  the  Kentucky  far  above  the  settlements. 
Game  of  every  description  was  found  in  abundance ;  deer  and  buffdo 
were  killed  for  their  hides  and  tallow.  Beaver  and  otter  were  the  prin- 
cipal game  pursued,  and  were  caught  in  great  numbers.  They  went  ap 
the  river  as  far  as  they  could  find  water  to  float  their  canoe,  and  spent 
the  winter  in  the  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  more  than  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  habitations  of  civilized  men,"  returning  in  spring 
by  the  same  route  to  Manchester. 

"  The  last  reliable  account  of  killing  buffalo,"  says  Mr.  Graham,  in  thA 
same  letter,  "  is  taken  from  the  Lacross  manuscripts,  and  partly  from 
tradition  from  the  lips  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  those  who 
were  present.  Of  the  French  who  settled  at  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  in  1790, 
but  one  person  ever  killed  a  buffalo.  This  man's  name  was  Duteil.  He 
was  out  hunting  in  the  summer  of  1795,  about  two  miles  west  from 
Gallipolis,  and  saw  a  herd  of  buffaloes.  He  fired  without  aiming  at  any 
particular  one,  and  luckily  killed  a  large  one.  He  was  so  elated  with 
this  feat  that  without  stopping  to  examine  the  animal  he  ran  as  fast  as 
he  could  to  the  town,  and,  having  announced  his  luck,  came  back,  fol- 
lowed by  the  entire  body  of  colonists,  men,  women,  and  children.  Tliey 
quickly  formed  a  procession,  with  musicians  playing  violins,  flutes,  and 
hautboys  in  front,  the  fortunate  hunter  proudly  marching  with  his  ^nn 
on  his  shoulder,  and  the  animal  swinging  from  poles  thrust  throu^rb 
between  its  tied  feet,  followed  by  the  crowd,  singing  and  rejoicing  at  the 

Srospect  of  good  and  hearty  fare.  The  animal  was  quickly  skinned  and 
ressed  on  its  arrival  at  the  town,  and  for  several  days  there  was  feast- 
ing, as  the  first  and  last  buffalo  of  Gallipolis  was  served  up  in  sach  a 
variety  of  ways  and  means  as  none  but  the  French  could  devise ;  Charles 

Francis  Duteil  remaining  until  his  death  the  renowned  marksman  who 

■  .  ■  ■  - 

•  Olden  JiiM«,  Vol.  I.  pp.  405,  410,  411. 
t  Olden  Tims,  pp.  426,  427. 
t  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  447, 450, 453, 456, 458, 497. 

$ '' '  McDooald's  Sketches,'  published  in  CinciDDati,  in  1836,  by  £.  Motgan,  gives  tb* 
life  of  General  McArthur." 
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killed  the  first  and  last  baffalo  of  all  the  emigrants  from  France  who 
settled  the  town  of  Gallipolia." 

Mr.  Graham  adds  that  he  has  *'  no  information  that  can  be  relied 
upon  of  buffalo  being  killed  in  Ohio  after  the  year  1795  or  1796."  In  a 
later  letter  he  says,  '^  From  all  that  I  know  of  the  early  settlement  and 
history  of  the  West,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  buffalo  disap- 
peared from  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  aud  Kentucky  about  the  year  1800.'^ 

Its  former  occurrence  over  considerable  portions  of  Kentucky  is  also 
most  abundantly  substantiated,  as  the  subjoined  extracts  from  trust- 
worthy authorities  sufficiently  attest.. 

M'GluDg,  in  his  sketch  of  Simon  Kenton,  ''taken  from  a  manuscript 
accoant,  dictated  by  the  venerable  pioneer  himself,"  relates  the  follow- 
ing: ^'Kenton,  with  two  companions,  set  out  from  Gabin  Greek,  a  few 
miles  above  Maysville,  apparently  about  1773  and  1774,  to  explore  the 
neighboring  coantry.  In  a  short  time  they  reached  the  vicinity  of  May '» 
Lick,  where  ttiey  fell  in  with  the  great  buffalo  trace,  which  in  a  few 
hoars  brought  them  to  the  Lower  Blue  Lick.  The  flats  upon  each  side 
of  the  river  were  crowded  with  immense  herds  of  baffalo,  that  had  come 
down  from  the  interior  for  the  sake  of  salt ;  and  a  number  of  elk  were 

seen  upon  the  bare  ridges  which  surround  the  springs After 

remaining  a  few  days  at  the  lick,  and  killing  an  immense  number  of 
deer  and  buffalo,  they  crossed  the  Licking,  and  passed  through  the  pres- 
ent counties  of  Scott,  Fayette,  Woodford,  Glarke,  Montgomery,  and 
Bath,  where,  falling  in  with  another  buffalo  trace,  it  conducted  them  to 
the  upper  Blue  Lick,  where  they  again  beheld  elk  and  buffalo  in  im- 
mense numbers."* 

In  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  published 
by  Filsof%  Boone  states  that  he  left  his  ^*  family  and  peaceable  habita- 
tion on  the  Yadkin  River,  in  North  Carolina,  the  1st  of  May,  1769,  to 
wander  through  the  wilderness  of  America,  in  quest  of  the  country  of 
Kentucke."  Crossing  the  ^^  mountain  wilderness,"  he  and  his  five  com- 
panions found  themselves  on  Bed  Biver,  on  the  seventh  of  June  follow- 
ing. Here  they  encamped  and  began  to  reconnoitre  the  country. 
Boone  writes:  "We  found  everywhere  abundance  of  wild  beasts  of  all 
sorts,  through  this  vast  forest.  The  buffaloes  were  more  frequent  than 
I  have  seen  cattle  in  the  settlements,  browzing  on  the  leaves  of  the  cane, 
or  cropping  the  herbage  on  those  extensive  plains,  fearless,  because 
ignorant,  of  the  violence  of  man.  Sometimes  we  saw  hundreds  in  a 
drove,  and  the  numbers  about  the  salt  springs  were  amazing.^t  During 
the  severe  winter  of  1780  and  1781,  Boone  says  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Kentucky  "lived  chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  the  buffalo." 

Filson  says  (writing  in  1784) :  '^  I  have  heard  a  hunter  assert,  he  saw 
above  one  thousand  buffaloes  at  the  Blue  Licks  at  once^  so  numerous 
were  they  before  the  first  settlers  had  wantonly  sported  away  their 
lives.  There  still  remain  a  great  number  in  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
settlement."  j;  Again  he  says,  after  describing  the  salt  licks  of  Ken- 
tacky:  ^^To  these  [the  licks]  the  cattle  repair,  and  reduce  high  hilla 
rather  to  valleys  than  plains.  The  amazing  herds  of  Buffaloes  which 
resort  thither,  by  their  size  and  number,  fill  the  traveller  with  amazement 
and  terror,  especially  when  he  beholds  the  prodigious  roads  they  have 
made  from  all  quarters,  as  if  leading  to  some  populous  city ;  the  vast 

*  Western  Adventures,  p.  86. 

t  Filson  (John),  Discovery,  Settlement,  and  Present  State  of  Kentucky,  1784,  pp.  50|. 
51. 

X  Filson  (John),  Discovery,  Settlement,  and  Present  State  of  Kentucky,  1784,  pp.  27^ 
28. 
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space  of  land  aroand  these  springs  desolated  as  if  by  a  ravaging  enemy, 
and  hills  reduced  to  plains ;  for  the  land  near  these  springs  is  chiefly 
hilly.''^ 

Cuming,  in  describing  the  salt  licks  along  the  Licking  and  Ohio  Bivers, 
thus  refers  to  the  former  abundance  of  the  buffalo  at  these  localities: 
^^  These  licks  were  much  frequented  by  buffaloes  and  deer,  the  former  of 
which  have  been  destroyed  or  terrified  from  the  country.  It  is  only 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  since  no  other  except  buffalo  or  bear  meat  was 
used  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country."  He  was  informed  by  Captain 
Waller  that  "  buffalo,  bears,  and  deer  were  so  plenty  in  the  country,  even 
long  after  it  began  to  be  generally  settled,  and  ceased  to  be  frequented 
as  a  hunting-ground  by  the  Indians,  that  little  or  no  bread  was  used, 
but  that  even  the  children  were  fed  on  game,  the  facility  of  gaining 
which  prevented  the  progress  of  agriculture,  until  the  poor  innocent 
buffaloes  were  completely  extirpated  and  other  wild  animals  mach 
thinned ;  and  that  the  principal  part  of  the  cultivation  of  Kentucky  had 
been  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  He  said  the  buffaloes  had  been  so 
numerous,  going  in  herds  of  several  hundreds  together,  that,  about  the 
salt  licks  and  springs  they  frequented,  they  pressed  down  and  destroyed 
the  soil  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  as  was  conspicuous  yet  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Lick,  where  all  the  old  trees  have  their  roots 
bare  of  soil  to  that  depth.^t 

Other  references  to  the  abundance  of  the  buffalo  in  Kentucky,  at  the 
time  this  region  was  first  visited  by  the  white  settlers,  might  be  given, 
but  those  above  cited  seem  sufficient  for  the  present  occasion. 

The  buffalo  seems  also  to  have  existed  in  considerable  numbers  in 
portions  of  Tennessee,  particularly  about  the  salt  springs  on  the  Cam- 
berland  River,  as  shown  by  Putnam's  ''  History  of  Middle  Tennessee,''! 
This  author  gives  extracts  from  the  journal  of  John  Donelson,  respect- 
ing a  voyage  made  by  him  from  Fort  Patrick  Henry,  on  the  Holston 
River,  to  the  French  Salt  Springs  on  the  Cumberland  River,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780.  Donelson  says  that  he  ^<  procured  some  buffalo  meat  on  the 
Cumberland,  near  its  mouth."  and  two  days  further  up  this  river,  he 
says,  "We  killed  some  more  Duffalo."  The  next  day,  he  writes:  ** We 
are  now  without  bread,  and  are  compelled  to  hunt  the  buffalo  to  pre- 
serve life."§  Subsequently,  in  speaking  of  the  salt  or  sulphur  springs 
on  the  Cumberland,  apparently  near  the  present  site  of  Nashville,  we 
find  the  following  passages :  "  The  open  space  around  and  near  the  sul- 
phur or  salt  springs,  instead  of  being  an  '  old  field,'  as  had  been  sap- 
posed  by  Mr.  Mausker,  at  his  visit  here  in  1769,  was  thus  freed  from 
trees  and  underbrush  by  the  innumerable  herds  of  buffalo  and  deer  and 

elk  that  came  to  these  waters Trails,  or  buffalo  paths,  were 

deeply  worn  in  the  earth  from  this  to  other  springs All  the  rich 

lands  were  covered  with  cane-brakes;  through  these  there  were  paths 
made  by  the  buffalo  and  other  wild  animals."  || 

Ramsey  states  that  in  1769  and  1770  an  exploring  party  of  ten  persons 
'  passed  up  the  Cumberland,  and  that  '<  where  Nashville  now  stands  thej 
discovered  the  French  Lick,  and  found  around  it  immense  numbers  of  buf- 
falo and  other  wild  game.    The  country  was  crowded  with  them.   Their 
b^Uowings  sounded  from  the  hills  andforest.'^H   According  to  thesame 

•Ibid.,  pp.  32,33. 

t  Cuming  (John),  Sketches  of  a  Tour  to  the  Western  Country,  etc.,  1810,  pp.  155, 156. 

t  Counties  Davidson^  Sumner^  Eohertaoriy  and  Montgomery. 

$  Putnam^s  Middle  Tennessee,  pp.  74,  75. 

B  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

IF  The  AnnaU  of  Tennessee,  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  etc.,  p.  105. 
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aathority,  the  buffalo  was  at  one  time  also  namerous  in  the  valleys  of 
East  Tennessee.  He  states  that  in  1764  Daniel  Boone  left  his  home  on 
the  Yadkin  to  explore,  in  company  with  others,  the  then  unknown  coun- 
try to  the  westward.  *«  Callaway,"  says  Samsey,  "  was  at  the  side  of 
Boone  when,  approaching  the  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  Mountain,  and 
in  view  of  tne  vast  herds  of  buffalo  grazing  in  the  valleys  between 
them,  he  exclaimed :  ^  I  am  richer  than  the  man  mentioned  in  Scripture^ 
who  owned  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills, — ^I  own  the  wild  beasts  of 
more  than  a  thousand  valleys  I '"  *  Whether  or  not  the  buffalo  ranged 
formerly  to  the  Tennessee  River,  I  have  been  unable  to  determine, 
although,  as  already  noticed,  there  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  it  did 
not  extend  beyond  this  boundary.  The  existence  of  a  stream  named 
Bnffalo  Biver,  near  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tennessee,  seems  to  render  it 
probable  that  it  extended  nearly  or  quite  to  the  Tennessee  itself.  Gal- 
latin gives  the  range  of  the  buffalo  east  of  the  Mississippi  as  being  ^'  be- 
tween the  Lakes  and  the  Tennessee  Eiver'';t  but  he  also  says  that  it 
formerly  ascended  the  Valley  of  the  Tennessee  '^  to  its  sources,"  and  adds : 
(^  They  were  but  rarely  seen  south  of  the  ridge  which  separates  that 
river  from  the  sources  of  those  which  empty  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  nowhere,  in  the  forest  country,  in  herds  of  more  than  from  fifty  to 
two  hundred."!  I  have  found,  however,  no  positive  reference  to  their 
being  found  anywhere  south  of  the  Tennessee. 

As  previously  stated,  the  range  of  the  buffalo  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
^ith  the  exception  of  its  occasional  appearance  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  AUeghanies  in  North  and  South  Carolina,  on  the  head- waters  of  the 
James  Biver  in  Virginia,  and  possibly  in  Union  County,  Pennsylvania, 
was  restricted  to  the  area  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  Illinois  Bivers  and 
their  tributaries,  and  the  lesser  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  in 
Northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  It  was  also  absent  from  the  low- 
lands of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Ohio  Biver.  The  foregoing  citations, 
however,  show  it  to  have  been  originally  very  numerous  and  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  and  also  through- 
out the  country  immediately  bordering  the  Ohio  and  its  upper  tributa- 
ries, as  the  Licking,  Great  and  Little  Kanawha,  and  the  Alleghany  and 
Monongahela  Bivers.  It  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  less  uniformly 
and  less  numerously  dispersed  over  the  States  of  Ohio,  the  western  parts 
of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Tennessee,  although  it  regularly  frequented  portions  of  each  of  these 
States,  and  was  probably  more  or  less  abundant  throughout  the  open 
woods  and  '^  barrens"  of  the  two  last  named.  Its  range  was  hence  re- 
stricted to  the  prairies,  the  scantily  wooded  districts,  and  the  narrow 
belts  of  open  land  along  the  streams.§ 

Its  Extirpation, — Upon  the  establishment  of  the  first  permanent  white 

•  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

1  Traneactions  Amer.  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  I,  p.  L 

t  TraDsactions  Amer.  Antiquarian  Society,  Vol.  II,  p.  139. 

$  The  area  of  wooded  and  woodless  territory  is  thas  giyen  hj  GaUatin :  As  is  well . 
known,  the  whole  Atlantic  slope  "  was  covered  with  a  dense  and  nninterrnpted  forest 
when  the  European  settlers  landed  in  America ;"  and  the  country  south  of  the  40tb 
paraUc^  excepting  "  the  Barrens  "  of  Kentucky,  westward  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
north  of  the  Great  Lakes  as  far  west  as  Winnipeg,  was  similarly  forested.  Betwees 
the  40tii  parallel  and  Lake  Erie  there  were  areas  destitute  of  wood,  or  prairies,  whici 
increased  in  sise  westward.  tiU  in  Central  and  Northern  Illinois  they  equalled  the  tim 
bered  areas,  while  west  oz  the  Mississippi  the  forests  were  confined  to  narrow  belti 
along  the  rivers. — Tirana.  Amer,  Aniiq.  8oo,f  Vol.  II,  pp.  137, 138, 1836. 

In  respect  to  the  former  distribution  of  forests  in  the  United  States,  see  also  Pro- 
fessor W.  H.  Brewer's  map  of  the  distribution  of  woodland  recently  published  in  General 
Frauds  A.  Walker's  "  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,'^  Plates  III  and  IV  (1873). 
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settlements  over  this  region,  the  extermination  of  the  buffalo  progressed 
with  wondert'al  rapidity.  Its  history  is  a  shameful  record  of  wasteful 
and  wanton  destruction  of  life,  like  that  which  ever  marks  the  oootact 
of  man  with  the  larger  mammalia.  The  extermination  of  the  buffalo  in 
Western  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
was  very  rapid,  this  animal  surviving  at  most  points  for  but  a  few  years 
after  the  first  permanent  settlements  were  made.  In  Illinois  and  In- 
diana it  existed  for  about  a  century  and  a  quarter  after  the  country  was 
first  explored  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury seems  to  have  scarcely  diminished  in  numbers.  As  late  as  1773  it 
was  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  Kaskaskia  Kiver,  and  also  along jthe 
Illinois,  and  apparently  over  all  the  prairies  of  the  intermediate  region.* 
Later  its  extermination  was  more  rapid,  its  disappearance  here  apparent- 
ly antedating  by  several  years  its  extirpation  along  the  upper  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio.  The  date  of  its  disappearance  from  Illinois  and  Indiana, 
however,  I  can  give  less  definitely  than  that  of  its  extermination  at 
points  more  to  the  eastward.  In  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Mr.  Ashe, 
they  were  all  destroyed  within  a  few  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
settlers,  being  apparently  wholly  exterminated  prior  to  the  year  1800. 
It  lingered  in  West  Virginia  till  a  few  years  later,  as  it  did  also  in  por- 
tions of  Kentucky.  Toulmin,  writing  about  1792,  says,  ^<  The  bnfialo 
are  mostly  driven  out  of  Kentucky.  Some  are  still  found  npon  the 
head-waters  of  Licking  Creek,  Oreat  Sandy,  and  the  head-waters  of 
Oreen  Kiver."t  It  appears,  according  to  Audubon,  to  have  lingered 
here,  however,  only  a  few  years  longer.  "  In  the  days  of  our  boyhood 
and  youth,"  says  this  author,  ^'  buffaloes  roamed  over  the  small  and 
beautiful  prairies  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  herds  of  them  stalked 
through  the  open  woods  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee;  but  they  had 
dwindled  down  to  a  few  stragglers,  which  resorted  chiefly  to  the  *  bar- 
rens,' towards  the  years  1808  and  1809,  and  so<m  after  entirely  disap- 
peared.*']: Cuming  adds  that  all  had  been  driven  from  the  salt  licks  of 
the  Licking  and  Ohio  Rivers  before '1807,  while  Mr.  Ashe,§  an  appa- 
rently reliable  authority,  affirms  that  ^s  early  as  1806  not  one  was  to 
be  found  in  a  wild  state  east  of  the  Mississippi,  referring,  doubtless,  to 
the  Mississippi  below  latitude  41^.  Brackenridge,||  in  1814,  says  the 
buffalo  may  be  said  to  have  retired  to  the  northward  of  the  Illinois  and 
to  the  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  other  writers  confirm  this  state- 
mentlJ 

*See  Eenoedy's  Journal  of  an  £xpeditiou  from  Kaskaskia  Village  to  the  Head- 
waters of  the  Illinois  River,  in  Hatcbins's  Topog.  Descrip.  of  Virginia,  PehosylviiDia^ 
etc.,  pp.  51-64;  also  Hntchins's  Topog.  Descrip.,  etc.,  pp.  35, 41, 44. 

tToulmin  (Henry),  Description  of  Kentucky,  p.  85. 

t  Qnadropeds  of  North  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  36. 

$  Travels  in  America,  etc.,  p.  49. 

II  Views  of  Louisiana,  p.  56. 

1[  Ellsworth  states,  in  bis''  Notes  on  the  Wild  Animals  of  Illinois,"  pablisbed  in  1831, 
that  '^  the  buffalo  has  entirely  left  ns.  Before  the  country  was  settled,  our  ImmeDie 
prairies  afforded  pasturage  to  large  herds  of  this  animal,  and  the  traces  oi  them  are 
still  remaining  in  the  *  buffalo  paths '  which  are  to  be  seen  in  several  parts  of  the  State. 
These  are  well-beaten  tracks,  leading  generally  from  the  prairies  in  the  interior  of  tiM 
State  to  the  margins  of  the  large  rivers  ;  showing  the  course  of  their  migratioiiB  am 
they  changed  their  pastures  periodically,  from  the  low  marshy  alluTion  to  the  dry 
upland  plains.  In  the  heat  of  summer  they  would  be  driven  from  the  latter  by  prairie 
flies ;  in  the  autumn  they  would  be  expelled  from  the  former  by  the  moeqaitoea ;  in 
the  spring,  the  grass  of  the  plains  would  afford  abundant  pasturage,  while  the  herds 
could  enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  snuff  the  breeze  that  sweeps  so  freely  over 
them  ;  in  the  winter  the  rich  cane  of  the  river-banks,  which  is  evergreen,  would  for- 
nish  food,  while  the  low  grounds  thickly  covered  with  brush  and  forest  would  affbid 
protection  from  the  bleak  winds."— Ellsworth  (H.  L.),  IlliuoU  in  1837,  p.  38,  (Firsfe 
published  in  the  Illinois  Magazine,  July,  1831,  and  republished  in  Featherstonhaugh'a 
Monthly  American  Journal  of  Geology  and  Natural  Science,  October,  1831,  p.  180.) 
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Schoolcraft,  writing  in  1821,  says  that  "the  only  part  of  the  country 
east  of  the  [Mississippi]  river  where  the  biiffalo  now  remains,  is  that 
included  between  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  and  Sandy  Lake,  a  range 
of  about  six  hundred  miles."  Sibley  says  that  "  two  individuals  were 
killed  in  1832  by  the  Dacotahs  or  Sioux  Indians,  on  the  Trempe  k  PEau 
[Trempeleau]  Riverj  in  Upper  Wisconsin,"  and  adds,  "  They  are  believed 
to  be  the  last  specimens  of  the  noble  bison  which  trod,  or  will  ever 
again  tread,  the  soil  of  the  region  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  Siver.''* 

Most  writers,  in  alluding  to  the  extirpation  of  the  buffalo  throughout 
the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  speak  of  it  as  having  been 
"  driven  out "  by  the  encroachment  of  settlements,  t  While  a  few  of  the 
herds  may  have  migrated  westward,  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was 
exterminate  rather  than  driven  out^  as  it  appears  to  have  existed  in 
West  Virginia  and  in  Eastern  Kentucky  to  quite  as  late,  or  even  to  a 
later  period,  than  on  the  prairies  adjoining  the  Mississippi.  The  exten- 
sion of  settlements  down  the  Mississippi  Biver  would  tend  to  hem  the 
bnffialo  in  on  that  quarter,  and,  as  will  be  shown  later^  it  disappeared 
at  nearly  the  same  time  over  a  considerable  breadth  of  country  border- 
iug  the  western  shore  of  this  river. 

Schoolcratt  says  that  the  buffalo  <'  was  found  in  early  days  to  have 
crossed  the  Mississippi  above  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and 
at  certain  times  to  have  thronged  the  present  area  of  Kentucky,"  etc. ; 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  deemed  its  presence  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  to  have  been  of  comparatively  brief  continuance.  Gal- 
latin also  always  speaks  of  it  as  having  ^'  spread  from  the  westward  " 
over  the  region  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Professor  Shaler  has  referred 
to  the  probability  of  its  having  been  unknown  to  the  moundbuilder8,t 
since  they  have  left  nothing  indicating  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
it,  which  is  not  the  case  with  most  of  the  other  large  mammals  of 
the  interior  of  the  continent.  §  He  also  states  that  in  his  exploration 
of  the  salt  licks  of  Kentucky  he  had  found  its  bones  in  great  abundance 
'^  jnst  below  the  recent  mould,  in  a  bed  about  eighteen  inches  thick"; 
bat  that  **  in  the  rich  deposits  of  extinct  mammals  just  beneath,  immedi- 
ately above  which  traces  of  worked  flint  were  also  found,  no  buffialo 
bones  were  discovered.'^ 

TH£  FOBMEB  BANGE  OF  THE  BUFFALO  WEST  OF  THE  BOOKY  MOUNT- 
AINS. 

The  vast  region  situated  between  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  excepting  the  lowlands  bordering  the  Lower  Mississippi,  is 

*  Sibley  (H.  H.)  in  Sohoolcraft's  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,  Part  IV,  n.  94.  Major  Long  states  that  in  1822  its  wanderings  down  the  St. 
Peter's  Biver  did  not  extend  beyond  Great  Bwan  Lake  (Camp  Crescent). — Es^^ed,  to 
the  Sources  of  ike  St.  Peter's  River,  etc.  ^  Vol  11,  p.  29. 

t  £yen  scientific  writers  speak  of  it  as  having  "  gradually  retired  westward  in  ad- 
Tanoe  of  the  migrating  oolnmn  of  the  white  race  of  man.'' — Leidy.  Mem.  ExU  Sp.  Amer, 
Ox,  1652. 

''At  the  time  of  the  discovery  by  the  Spaniards  an  inhabitant  even  down  to  the 
aboree  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  been  beaten  back  by  the  westward  march  of  civilizationi 
nntil,  at  the  present  da^^,  it  is  only  after  passing  the  giant  Missouri  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi  that  we  find  the  American  bison  or  buffalo.  Many  causes 
bave  combined  to  drive  them  away  from  their  old  haunts ;  the  wholesale  and  indis- 
criminate slaughter  by  the  whites,  the  extension  of  settlements,  the  changes  of  the 
face  of  the  country ;  but  above  all,  the  mysterious  dread  of  the  white  man,  which  ]>er- 
vadea  animal  life  in  general  as  a  congenital  instinct." — ^Baird,  Pat,  Ojf.  Bep.f  AgrioulL, 
1851^2,  Part  II,  p.  124. 

t  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist ,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  136. 

$  See  further  Professor  Shaler's  remarks  on  this  point  already  giren. 
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well  known  to  have  been  formerly  embraced  within  the  range  of  the 
bnfifalo.  So  well  established  is  this  fact  that  a  special  consideration  of 
this  region  will  be  deferred  till  the  former  boundaries  of  its  range  to 
the  westward  and  southward  have  been  traced. 

Although  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  commonly  been 
supposed  to  form  the  western  limit  of  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  there  i8 
abundant  proof  of  its  former  existence  over  a  vast  area  west  of  this  soix- 
posed  boundary,  including  a  large  part  of  the  so-called  Great  Basin  of 
Utah,  the  Green  River  Plateau,  and  the  plains  of  the  Columbia.  It  is 
probably  not  yet  half  a  century  since  it  ranged  westward  to  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  Oregon  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  Californift. 

Respecting  its  former  occurrence  in  Eastern  Oregon,  Professor  O.  C. 
Marsh,  under  date  of  ISew  Haven,  February  7, 1875,  writes  me  as  fol- 
lows: <^The  most  western  point  at  which  I  have  myself  observed 
remains  of  the  buffalo  was  in  1873,  on  Willow  Greek,  Eastern  Oregon, 
among  the  foot-hills  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  This  is 
about  latitude  HP.  The  bones  were  perfectly  characteristic,  although 
nearly  decomposed." 

The  former  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Yalley  is 
established  by  the  occurrence  of  its  remains  there  in  a  still  good  state 
of  preservation,  as  well  as  by  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  seen 
them  there.  Along  the  railroad  leading  from  Ogden  City  to  Salt  Lake 
Gity  I  examined,  in  September,  1871,  numbers  of  skulls  in  a  nearly 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  which  had  been  exposed  in  throwing  up 
the  road-bed  across  the  marshes  a  few  miles  north  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
I  also  saw  a  few  on  the  terraces  north  and  west  of  Ogden  Gity,  bat 
generally  in  a  disintegrated  condition,  as  were  all  that  I  saw  which  bad 
not  been  buried  in  the  recent  deposits  about  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  I 
was  also  informed  that  there  is  a  tradition  among  the  Indians  of  this 
region  that  the  buffaloes  were  almost  entirely  exterminated  by  deep 
snows  many  years  since.  Mr.  E.  D.  Mecham,  of  North  Ogden,  a  reliable 
and  intelligent  hunter  and  trapper  of  nearly  forty  years'  experience 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at  one  time  a  partner  of  the  celebrated 
Joseph  Bridger,  informed  me  that  few  had  been  seen  west  of  the  great 
Wahsatch  range  of  mountains  for  the  last  thirty  years,  but  that  be  had 
seen  their  weathered  skulls  as  far  west  as  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mount- 
ains.* In  1836,  according  to  Mr.  Mecham,  there  were  many  buffaloes 
in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  which  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  deep  mow 
about  1837,  when,  according  to  the  reports  of  mountaineers  and  Indians, 
the  snow  fell  to  the  depth  of  ten  feet  on  a  level.  The  few  buffaloes 
that  escaped  starvation  during  this  severe  winter  are  said  to  have  soon 
after  disappeared.  Mr.  Henry  Gaunet,  astronomer  of  Dr.  Hayden^s 
Survey,  informs  me  that  the  Mormon  Danite,  ^^  Bill "  Hickman,  claims 
to  have  killed  the  last  buffaloes  in  Salt  Lake  Valley  about  1838.  How 
long  the  buffalo  inhabited  the  Basin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  it  is  of 
course  now  impossible  to  determine,  but  it  seems  probable  that  their 
occupation  must  date  back  to  a  remote  period,  since  their  skulls  occor 
wholly  buried  in  the  marshes  about  the  lake,  where  the  deposition 
appears /to  have  been  quite  slow.  lam  also  informed  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Henshaw,  the  well-known  ornithologist  of  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Sur- 
vey, that  their  skulls  have  been  found  in  Utah  Lake.  Mr.  Henshaw, 
under  date  of  Washington,  D.  0.,  March  6, 1875,  writes  as  follows : 

y,^^  ^*®  informed  by  several  persons  whom  I  met  in  the  Salt  Lake  Vsdley,  that  they 
naa  seep  skulls  of  buffaloes  as  far  west  as  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
wK^ni^i^®:-  ^".®*®  Poraons  were  unknown  to  each  other,  aad  their  accounts  wew 
credence'^         *^  W8p©ct  to  date  and  looaUty,  and  hence  seem  aU  the  more  entitled  to 
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»*The  only  inforDiadon  I  have  regardiug  its  [the  bufFalo'sJ  presence  in 
Utah  was  derived  from  Mr.  Madsen,  a  Danish  Ushermau,  living  on  the 
borders  of  Utah  Lake;  and,  I  may  add,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of 
the  trastworthiness  of  his  statement.  In  using  the  seine  in  the  waters 
of  the  lake,  he  has  on  several  occasions  brought  up  from  the  bottom  the 
skulls  of  buffaloes  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation.  l?heir  presence 
in  the  lake  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that,  in 
crossing  on  the  ice,  a  herd  may  at  some  time  have  broken  through,  and 
thus  perished.  From  him  I  also  learned  that  he  had  talked  with  Indians 
of  middle  age  whose  fathers  had  told  them  that  in  their  time  the  buffa- 
loes were  numerous,  and  that  they  had  hunted  them  near  the  lake.  If 
this  can  be  accepted  as  truth,  it  would  place  the  existence  of  these  ani- 
mals in  Utah  back  to  a  not  very  distant  date.  I  learn  from  my  friend 
W.  W.  Howell  that  during  the  past  season  he  obtained  the  cranium  of 
a  buffalo  which  was  unearthed  by  some  laborers  while  digging  a  mill- 
race  at  a  depth  of  ten  feet  below  the  surface.  This  was  in  a  broad 
canon  near  Gunnison.  While,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  in  a  canon,  no 
very  exact  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  time  of  its  deposit,  there  seemed 
every  evidence  that  the  soil  above  it  had  remained  undisturbed  for  a 
long  time.  The  lower  portion  of  the  cranium  is  gone,  leaving  the  part 
above  the  orbits  and  the  horn-cores  intact,  and  in  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation.  A  comparison  of  this  with  a  recent  specimen  of  the  B. 
americanus  shows  that  in  certain  characters  it  exhibits  an  approach  to 
the  Bison  latifronsj  as  described  by  Leidy.  In  size  it  varies  little  from 
the  B.  americanusj  but  in  all  other  characteristics  is  much  nearer  the 
B.  latifronsP* 

The  buffalo  seems,  however,  to  have  lingered  later  on  the  head- waters 
of  the  Colorado  than  in  either  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  or  the  valley 
of  Bear  Eiver,  or  on  the  head-waters  of  the  two  main  forks  of  the 
Columbia.  Fremont  found  them  on  St.  Yrain's  Fork  of  Green  Kiver, 
and  on  the  Vermilion  in  1844,  t  and  Stansbury,  in  1849,  found  them  on 
the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Yampah,  and  the  upper  tributaries  of 
Green  River;  but  the  scarcity  of  water  seemed  to  have  forced  the  greater 
part  of  them  southward.  Bespecting  their  occurrence  near  Bridger's 
Fork  of  the  Muddy,  Stansbury  says:  ^^As  long  as  the  water  lasted,  the 
whole  plain  must  have  been  covered  with  buffalo  and  antelope,  as  the 
profusion  of  ^sign'  abundantly  proved ;  but  as  this  indispensable  article 
was  absorbed  by  the  sandy  soil,  they  seemed,  from  the  direction  of  their 
trails,  to  have  struck  a  course  for  the  Vermilion.^  | 

They  have,  however,  long  since  disappeared  from  the  head-waters  of 
Green  Biver,  and,  indeed,  from  all  the  country  drained  by  t^e  tributa- 
ries of  the  Colorado.  Although  their  bleached  skulls  are  still  found 
throughout  the  valleys,  I  was  iuformed  by  old  hunters  whom  I  saw 
there  in  the  autumn  of  1871,  that  no  buffaloes  had  been  seen  in  this  re- 
gion for  more  than  twenty  years. 

The  best  account  of  their  range  in  recent  times,  west  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  of  their  extermination  over  this  vast  region,  is  that 
given  by  Fremont,  based  on  his  own  extensive  travels  and  on  the  still 
more  extended  exx>erience  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick.  Fremont  states  that  in 
the  spring  of  1824  ^^  the  buffalo  were  spread  in  immense  numbers  over 
the  Green  Biver  and  Bear  Biver  Valleys,  and  through  all  the  country 
lying  between  the  Colorado,  or  Green  Biver  of  the  Gulf  of  California, 

*It8  afn^eement  ia  size  with  Bi9on  americanus  is  saffloient  to  indicate  its  identity 
with  that  species, 
t  First  and  Second  Expeditions,  etc.,  p.  281. 
X  Stansbnry's  Expedition  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  p.  238. 

33  a  s 
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and  Lewis's  Fork  of  the  Columbia  River ;  the  meridian  of  Fort  Hall 
then  forming  the  western  limit  of  their  range.  The  buffalo  then  re^ 
mained  for  many  years  in  that  country,  and  frequently  moved  down  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  Fhhni§ 
Falls.  Below  this  point  they  never  descended  in  any  numbers.*  About 
1834  or  1835  they  began  to  diminish  very  rapidly,  and  continued  to  de- 
crease until  1838  or  1840,  when,  with  the  country  we  have  just  described, 
they  entirely  abandoned  all  the  waters  of  the  Pa<;ific  north  of  Lewis^ 
Fork  of  the  Columbia.  At  that  time  the  Flathead  Indians  were  in  iht 
habit  of  finding  their  buffalo  on  the  heads  of  Salmon  River  and  other 
streams  of  the  Columbia,  but  now  [1843]  they  never  meet  with  then 
farther  west  than  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri  or  the  plains  of  the 
Yellowstone  River. 

'*  In  the  course  of  our  journey  it  will  be  remarked  that  the  baffalo 
have  not  so  entirely  abandoned  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  Kockr 
Mountain  region  south  of  the  Sweet  Water,  as  in  the  country  north  d 
the  Great  Pass.  This  partial  distribution  can  only  be  accounted  for  in 
the  great  pastoral  beauty  of  that  country,  which  bears  marks  of  having 
long  been  one  of  their  favorite  haunts,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  while 
hunters  have  more  frequented  the  northern  than  the  southern  region— 
it  being  north  of  the  South  Pass  that  the  hunters,  trapi^ers,  and  trader 
have  had  their  rendezvous  for  many  years  past ;  and  from  that  section 
also  the  greater  portion  of  the  beaver  and  rich  furs  were  taken,  altboogfa 
always  the  most  dangerous,  as  well  as  the  most  profitable,  hantiog- 
ground. 

"  In  thatj  region  lying  between  the  Green  or  Colorado  River  and  the 
head-waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  over  the  Tampak^  Kooyah,  W\itt, 
and  Grand  Rivers, — all  of  which  are  the  waters  of  the  Colorado,— the 
buffalo  never  extended  so  far  westward  as  they  did  on  the  waters  of 
the  Columbia;  and  only  in  one  or  two  instances  have  they  been  known 
to  descend  as  far  west  as  the  mouth  of  White  River.  In  travelling 
through  the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  observation  readfly 
led  me  to  the  impression  that  the  buffalo  had  for  the  first  time  crossed 
that  range  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  only  a  few  years  prior  to  the 
period  we  are  considering ;  and  in  this  opinion  I  am  sustained  by  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick,  and  the  older  trappers  in  that  country.  In  the  region  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  we  never  meet  with  any  ancient  vestiges  which, 
throughout  all  the  country  lying  upon  their  eastern  waters,  are  found 
in  the  great  highways,  continuous  for  hundreds  of  miles,  always  several 
inches  and  sometimes  several  feet  in  depth,  which  the  buffalo  have 
made  in  crossing  from  one  river  to  another,  or  in  traversing  the  mount 
ain  ranges.  The  Snake  Indians,  more  particularly  those  low  down  npon 
Lewis's  Fork,  have  always  been  very  grateful  to  the  American  trappers 
for  the  great  kindness  (as  they  frequently  expressed  it)  which  they  did 
to  them  in  driving  the  buffalo  so  low  down  the  Columbia  River."! 

It  would  thus  seem  to  be  Fremont's  belief  that  their  occupation  of  the 
Snake  River  country  was  temporary,  and  that  they  did  not  pass  west  of 
the  mountains  till  driven  thither,  at  a  comparatively  recent  period,  by 
persecution  east  of  the  mountains.  That  they  were  absent  from  this 
region  not  long  previously  appears  evident  from  the  fact  that  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  in  1805,  met  with  no  buffaloes  west  of  the  monntains,  nor 

f  17^A%  locality  at  which  Profeasor  Marsh  found  the  crumbling  bones  of  the  boffaio  (i«- 
lerted  to  on  a  preceding  page)  is  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  further  northwest, 
or  lower  down  the  river. 

f^*/5®P*^^*  ®^  *^®  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  year  \S^9sA 
to  Oregon  and  California,  in  the  years  1843-»44,  p.  144. 
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D  on  the  npper  portion  of  the  three  forks  of  the  Missouri,  although 
re  was  evideuce  of  their  former  existence  in  immense  herds  on  the 
Person  Fork.  In  their  enumeration  of  the  animals  of  the  Pacific 
»e  these  travellers  make  no  allusion  to  the  buffalo.  They  al^  state 
t  the  Indians  on  Clarke's  Biver  crossed  the  mountains  in  spring  to 
fie  for  buffalo  robes  with  the  Indians  of  the  eastern  slope.* 
Q  1820  Major  Long  also  states :  ''  They  have  not  yet  crossed  the  en- 

breadth  of  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri,  though  they 
etrate,  in  some  parts,  far  within  that  radge,  to  the  most  accessible 
;ile  valleys,  particularly  the  valley  of  Lewis's  Biver.  It  was  there 
t  Mr.  Henry  and  his  party  of  hunters  wintered,  and  subsisted  chiefly 
m  the  flesh  of  these  animals,  which  they  saw  in  considerable  herds, 

the  Indians  affirmed  that  it  was  unusual  for  the  bisons  to  visit  that 
g^hborhood."  This  would  seem  to^fix  the  date  of  their  arrival  at  the 
d-waters  of  the  Columbia  between  1805,  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  vis- 
l  them,  and  Mr.  Henry's  visit,  about  1817. 

I'rom  Washington  Irving's  entertaining  narrative  of  Captain  Bonne- 
e's  tour  across  the  continent  t  we  learn  that  Captain  Bonneville  first 
t;  with  the  buflalo  west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  on  the  head-waters 
Bear  Biver,- in  November,  1833.4  Passing  thence  northward,  they 
Dd  these  animals  in  abundance  on  the  plains  of  Portnenf,  where  the 
iinack  Indians  were  engaged  in  hunting  them.§  But  in  his  subse- 
^nt  long  winter  march  up  the  Snake  Biver,  no  buffaloes  appear  to 
re  been  met  with.  Betuming,  however,  to  Bear  Biver  Valley,  he 
un  encountered  large  herds.  The  following  summer  (July,  1834) 
y  again  found  them  in  great  numbers  on  the  sources  of  the  Blackfoot 
rer,||  but  in  a  subsequent  long  journey  northwestward,  from  the  Upper 
ike  Biver  nearly  to  Fort  Walla  Walla  and  back,  they  met  with  none, 
1  rejoiced  to  find  them  again  '<  in  immense  herds"  near  their  old 
Qping'ground  on  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Snake  Biver.  Captain 
Dneville's  party  passed  the  winter  of  1834-35  in  camp  on  the  upper 
%  of  BeUr  Biver,  surrounded  by  immense  herds  of  buffaloes,  which 
De  down  to  them  from  the  north.  '^  The  people  ui>on  Snake  Biver," 
rs  the  narrative,  '^  having  chased  off  the  buffalo  before  the  snow  had 
)ome  deep,  immense  herds  now  came  trooping  over  the  mountains, 
ming  dark  masses  on  their  sides,  from  which  their  deep-mouthed 
lowing  sounds  like  the  x)eals  and  mutterings  from  a  gathering  thun- 
r^cloud.  In  effect,  the  cloud  broke,  and  down  came  the  torrent  into 
i  valley.  It  is  utterly  impossible,  according  to  Captain  Bonneville, 
eonvey  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  sight  of  such  countless 
ongs  of  animals  of  such  bulk  and  spirit,  all  rushing  forward  as  if 
ept  on  by  a  whirlwind."1]  In  the  autumn  of  1835  Parker  met  with 
)at  herds  on  the  east  fork  of  the  Salmon  Biver  and  on  other  tributaries 
the  Snake  Biver.** 

Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry,  writing  in  1855,  says :  "  The  range  of  the  buffalo 
es  not  now  extend  beyond  the  Bocky  Mountains,  but  there  are  many 
9ian  hunters  who  have  killed  them  in  great  numbers  to  the  west  of 

Lewis  ftDd  Clarke's  Expedition  to  the  Sonrces  of  the  Missouri}  and  down  the  C(^ 

bbia  to  the  Pacific  OceaD,  Vol.  I,  p.  469. 

Tbe  Rocky  Mountains ;  or,  Scenes,  Incidents,  and  Adventures  in  the  Far  West, — 

Hirest  of  the  Journal  of  Captain  B.  L.  £.  Bonneville.    2  vols.,  12mo,  1637. 

Ibid.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  125, 129. 

Ilbid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  33. 

I  Irving's  Rocky  Mountains,  Vol.  II,  p.  179. 

f  Irving's  Rocky  Mountains,  pp.  206, 211. 

'* Parker  (Samuel),  Journal  of  an  Exploring  Tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  pp. 

,  107, 108. 
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the  moantains,  on  the  head-waters  of  Salmon  Biver,  one  of  the  tril 
taries  of  the  Colambia.    While  I  was  at  the  Dalles,  the  party  of  Lu 
tenant  Day,  17.  S.  A.,  came  in  from  an  expedition  to  the  Upper  Salm< 
Eiver,  and  I  was  asHnred  by  the  ofOicers  that  they  had  not  only 
Indians  who  claimed  to  have  killed  bnffalo  there,  bat  that,  in  manj 
places,  great  numbers  of  bnffalo  sknlls  were  still  lying  on  the  prairie.* 

Dr.  Sackley,  writing  under  date  of  December,  1853,  also  says:  '^Boffj 
falo  were  formerly  in  great  numbers  in  this  valley  [the  valley  of  the  Bitf 
ter  Root,  or  St.  Mary's  River,  one  of  the  sources  of  Clarke's  Fork  of  Uuij 
Columbia],  as  attested  by  the  number  of  skulls  seen  and  by  the  repoi 
of  the  inhabitants.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  none  had  been  seeiij 
west  of  the  mountains ;  but,  singular  to  relate,  a  buffalo  bull  was  kiU  ' 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Fend  d'Oreille  River  on  the  day  1  passed  it 
Indians  were  in  great  joy  at  this,  snjiposing  that  the  buffalo  wereoomiDi 
back  to  them."t  Just  east  of  the  mountains  separating  the  sources 
the  Jefferson  and  Salmon  Rivers,  buffaloes  still  existed  in  immeoj 
numbers.  Lieutenant  Mullan  reports  meeting,  on  December  4, 1^ 
with  several  bands  of  the  Nez  Forces  Indians  returning  irom  their  hmil 
east  of  the  mountains,  with  many  animals  loaded  with  meat  and  fi 
^^  This,"  he  says,  ^'  has  been  a  great  hunting-season  with  all  the  Indian! 
both  east  and  west  of  the  mountains.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  bofialj 
have  been  slain,  and  small  game — consisting  of  anteloi>e,  deer,  bearei 
etc. — has  been  innumerable."! 

It  thus  appears  that  the  buffalo  formerly  existed  west  of  the  Bocki 
Mountains,  nearly  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  m 
that  they  had  become  completely  exterminated  there  as  early,  aooording 
to  Fremont  (as  above  cited),  as  1840,  although  they  swarmed  there  in 
immense  herds  as  late  as  1835.  The  valleys  of  the  streams  in  that  re- 
gion are  represented  as  abounding  in  fertile  prairies,  and  as  being  gen- 
erally covered  with  perennial  grasses.  As  the  adjoining  country  west- 
ward is  barren  and  wholly  unproductive  of  grass,  it  is  probable  ^at  tbe 
buffalo  ranged  further  westward  only  irregularly,  and  in  straggling 
bands.  Bonneville,  at  least,  failed  to  meet  with  any  between  the  sources 
of  Snake  River  and  Fort  Walla- Walla  in  1834  and  1835,  and  no  other 
explorer  seems  to  have  met  with  them  living  so  far  west.  Dr.  Hajden 
informs  me  that  a  few  still  exist  in  the  valley  of  the  Gros  Ventres,  and 
in  the  extreme  upper  part  of  the  Snake  River, — merely  straggling  old 
bulls,  the  last  survivors  of  former  populous  herds.  Professor  0.  C. 
Marsh  writes  me  that  the  last  one  shot  on  Henry's  Fork  was  killed  in 
1874.  Professor  J.  Marcou  informs  me  that  a  single  old  bnffalo  bnll 
made  his  appearance  at  Fort  Bridger  last  summer  (1875),  but  that  none 
had  been  seen  there  before,  according  to  Dr.  Garter,  for  thirty  years. 
This  solitary  straggler  was  probably  a  wanderer  from  the  remnants  <tf 
his  race  still  left  in  the  valleys  of  the  Wind  River  Mountains. 

Range  westward  south  of  the  Thirty 'ninth  Parallel. — ^According  to  Lieu- 
tenant Whipple,  ^^  there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  well-authenticated  ac- 
counts of  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  west  of  the  Rio  Grande."  He 
adds :  "  On  inquiring  how  far  west  the  buffalo  had  been  seen,  a  Tegna 
Indian  stated  that  many  years  ago  his  father  killed  two  at  Santo 

•Newberry^B  Zoological  Report  of  Lien  tenant  Abbot'B  Report  of  Explorations  for* 
Railroad  Roate  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  the  Colorado  River.  Pacific  £*B- 
Explor.  and  Surv.,  Vol.  VI,  Zooloj^cal  Report,  p.  72. 

t  Snckley  (Dr.  George),  Canoe  Voyage  from  Fort  Owen  to  Fort  Vancoaver.  Pacific 
R.  R.  Explor.  and  Saw.,  Vol.  I,  Governor  Stevens's  Report,  p.  "297. 

t  Mullan  (Lieutenant  John),  Report  of  a  Reconnaissance  from  Bitter  Root  Vallejto 
Fort  Hall,  etc..  Pacific  R.  R.  Explorations  and  Surveys.  Vol,  I,  Governor  Stereos* 
Report,  p.  325. 
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DomiDgo.  A  Mexican  from  San  Jaan  de  Gaballeros  added  that  in  1835 
he  saw  bafifalo  on  the  Eio  del  Korte."  Lieutenant  Whipple  farther  says 
that  '^Father  Escalante,  in  a  manascript  joarnal  of  a  tripfrom  Few 
Mexico  to  the  Orelbt  Salt  Lake/  in  1776,  mentioned  having  seen  signs 
of  their  existence  on  his  roniie  ;t  stilly  notwithstanding  the  location  of 
the  famous  kingdom  of  Cibola  by  the  early  explorers,  there  do  not  seem 
to  t>e  any  well-authenticated  accounts  of  the  existence  of  these  animals 
west  of  the  Rio  Grande."}  It  appears,  however,  that  two  centuries  ago 
these  animals  were  not  unknown  to  the  Indians  of  the  Gila  and  Zufii 
Rivers,  who  obtained  their  skins  from  the  tribes  living  several  hundred 
miles  to  the  eastward.  Thus  Friar  Marco  de  Ni9a,  in  1539,  found  <<  ox- 
hides" in  the  possession  of  the  Ihdians  living  on  the  tributaries  of  the 
Gila,  which  they  had  obtained  by  trading  with  the  people  of  the  king- 
dom of  Cibola  ;§  the  ancient  pueblo  of  Cibola  being  generally  suppos^ 
to  be  near  the  site  of  the  present  pueblo  of  Zuni,  on  the  river  of  that 
name.||  The  people  of  Cibola  at  this  time  not  only  used  the  skins  as 
articles  of  dress,  but  for  shields  and  other  purposes. 

From  the  Yampah  and  Grand,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Colorado, 
the  buffalo  formerly  ranged  eastward  to  the  Parks  and  Great  Plains, 
but  I  have  found  no  record  of  their  existence  in  the  highlands  of  Few 
Mexico,  or  anywhere  to  the  westward  or  southward  of  Santa  F6. 
Coronado,  during  his  great  expedition  in  search  of  the  "  Kingdom  of 
Cibola"  (1540  to  1543),  in  marching  northward  from  the  western 
provinces  of  Mexico  across  Arizona  to  the  plains  east  of  Santa  F6,  met 
with  no  buffaloes  till  he  reached  a  place  called  Cicuio,  situated  on  the 
Pecos  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  that  name,t1  <^four  leagues 
eastward  from  which  place  they  met  a  new  kind  of  oxen,  wild  and  fierce, 
whereof,  the  first  day,  they  killed  fourscore,  which  sufficed  the  army  with 
flesh." 

Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  however,  in  his  paper  on  the  "Quadrupeds  of  Ari- 
zona," published  in  the  American  Naturalist  in  1868,**  states  that  "there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  the  buffalo  {Boa  americamis)  formerly  ranged 
over  Arizona,  though  none  exist  there  now."  On  requesting  recently 
more  detailed  information  of  Dr.  Coues  respecting  this  evidence,  he 
writestt  that  he  finds  himself  now  unable  to  substantiate  the  statement, 
bat  adds,  "  I  distinctly  remember  being  satisfied  at  the  time  of  what  I 
said."  I  have  myself  made  extensive  inquiries  of  naturalists  and  Army 
officers  who  had  either  passed  through  Arizona  or  had  been  stationed 
there  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  without  being  able  to  elicit  any 
corroborative  evidence  of  Dr.  Coues's  statement4t 

*  Utah  Lake,  according  to  General  G.  K.  Warren  (see  the  next  footnote). 

t  According  to  General  G.  K.  Warren  (Pacific  R.  R.  Expl.  and  Surveys,  vol.  xi,  p.  35), 
"  Father  Escolante,  in  1776,  travelled  from  near  Santa  F6,  New  Mexico,  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  to  the  Great  Colorado Daring  this  journey  he  was  probably 

in  the  vicinitv  of  Utah  Lake."  This  route  would  take  him  across  the  range  of  the 
buffalo  west  of  the  Rocky  Monntains,  since,  as  already  stated,  they  at  that  time  existed 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  Colorado,  and  extended  as  far  west  as  Utah  Lake. 

X  Whipple's  Itinerary,  Pacific  R.  R.  Explorations  and  Surveys,  Vol.  Il,  Part  I,  p.  35. 

i  See  Nina's  account  of  his  Journey  as  translated  by  Hakluyt. — HakluyVs  Voyages,  Vol. 
m,  p.  439. 

II  Davis's  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  119, 120,  footnote. 

!i  See  R.  H.  Kem'd  Map  of  Coronado's  route  in  Schoolcraft's  History,  Condition,  and 
Prosnects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  Part  IV,  plate  iii. 

*•  Vol.  I,  p.  540. 

ft  Under  date  of  "  Washington,  D.  C,  May  5, 1875." 

It  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman,  under  date  of  "  Reading,  Penn.,  June  19, 1875,"  writes  me  that 
he  *'  found  no  tradition  amongst  any  of  the  tribes  in  Arizona,  by  which  we  might  infer 
that  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  this  animal.  Tne  trilies  visited  are  located 
in  the  northern  part  of  Arizona  (Plateau  del  Colorado),  in  the  Mogollon  Mts.,  Sierra 
Bbnca,  and  along  the  Rio  Gila  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  Rio  Colorado-chiquito." 
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Extreme  Southwestern  Limit — BespectiDg  the  extreme  sonthwesten 
limit  of  the  former  range  of  the  buffalo,  Keating,  on  the  aathonty  of 
Golhoun,  wrote,  in  1823,  as  follows :  '^  De  Laet  says,  on  the  aathority  c( 
Herrera,  that  they  grazed  as  far  south,  as  the  banks  of  the  Yaqoimi* 
In  the  same  chapter  the  author  states  that  Martin  Perez  had,  in  1591^ 
estimated  the  Province  of  Oinaloa,  in  which  this  river  runs,  to  be  three 
hundred  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico.  This  river  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  which^n  Mr.  Tanner's  map  of  I^orth  America  (Philadelphia. 
1822),  is  named  Hiaqui,t  and  situated  between  the  27th  and  28th  degrees 
of  north  latitude.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  the  Rio  Gila,  which 
empties  itself  in  latitude  32o.'^| 

On  referring  to  the  works  cited  by  Keating,  I  find  that  Herrera  give^ 
the  statement  on  the  authority  of  Nuila  de  Guzman,  who  made  a  joameY 
to  Ginaloa  in  1532.  According  to  a  map  accompanying  De  Laet's  wort 
the  province  of  Ginaloa  included  the  parallels  of  twenty-seven  and  twen- 
ty-eight degrees.  Herrera's  statement  is  as  follows :  <^  Bn  la  ribera  de 
Yaquimi  ay  algunas  vacas,  y  muy  grandes  ciervos  ";§ — simply  that  maov 
cattle  and  many  deer  of  very  large  size  were  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yaquimi.  In  the  context,  nor  in  any  of  the  old  writings  descriptire  of 
this  region  at  the  time  it  was  first  visited  by  the  Spaniards,  do  I  find 
any  further  statements  that  could  by  the  freest  license  of  translation  be 
rendered  bison  or  buffalo.  As  the  only  species  of  the  deer  family  foond 
in  this  region  is  the  little  Oervm  mexicanusj  one  of  tits  smallest  deer  found 
in  North  America^  the  phrase  muy  grandes  ciervos  can  only  refer  to  thu^ 
species,  and  gives  at  once  sufficient  evidence  of  the  exaggerated  style  of 
the  narrative, — a  fault  well  known  to  be  common  to  the  descriptive 
writings  of  those  times.  This  obscure  statement  does  not  apparejitlj 
afford  satisfactory  ground  for  doubting  what  historians  have  so  gen- 
erally accepted  in  respect  to  the  buffalo,  namely,  that  it  was  first  met 
with  in  its  native  haunts  by  Gabe^a  de  Yaca,  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  in 
1530,  and  next  by  Coronado's  exi)€dition  in  1542.  In  rebuttal  of  this 
supposed  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  Western  Mexico,  on  the 
Yaquimi  or  Yaqui  Eiver,  during  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
have  the  rather  weighty  evidence  that  the  other  early  Spanish  explorers 
who  traversed  this  region  did  not  even  hear  of  the  buffalo  till  they 
reached  the  Gila,  where  they  found,  as  before  stated,  its  robes  in  the 
possession  of  the  Indians,  which  the  latter  had  obtained  from  the  tribes 
living  far  to  the  northeastward.  In  1539,  for  example.  Friar  Marco  de 
Nija  set  out  from  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  in  the  Province  of  Gnliacan, 
situated  far  to  the  southward  of  the  Rio  Yaqui,  in  search  of  the  fame^l 
Kingdom  of  Gibola.  In  this  journey  he  reached  the  Zuiii  Biver,  whence 
he  retraced  his  steps  to  San  Miguel  and  passed  on  to  Gompostella,  sit- 
uated in  latitude  about  21°.  The  following  year  (1540)  Goronado,  with  bis 
largo  army,  passed  over  nearly  the  same  route,  both  crossing  the  Rio 
Yaqui.  Nija,  however,  saw  only  the  prepai'ed  skins  of  the  bufl&ilo, 
which  was  also  all  that  Coronado  saw  till  after  he  had  passed  Gicuicand 
reached  the  Great  Plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  from  these 
explorers  and  from  Gabe9a  de  Yaca  that  we  get  the  first  specific  aocoant 
of  the  buffalo.  It  hence  follows  that  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
the  buffalo  to  have  been  absent  from  the  western  provinces  of  Mexico, 

*"  Juxta  Yaquimi  fliiminis  ripas  tanri  yaccsBque  et  pro&grandes  oorvi  paecuntur.'*— 
De  IjA^t,  AviericcB  Utriusque  DescriptiOy  Lugd.  Batav.  Anno  1633,  Lib.  Cap.  6."  p.  2661 

t  Tiie  Rio  Yaqui,  doubtless,  of  modern  maps. 

t  Long's  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  the  St.  Peter's  River,  Vol.  11,  p.  28. 

$  Herrera  (Antonio  de),  Historia  de  las  ludias  Oocidentales,  Tomo  IIL  p;  16.  (Ed.  of 
1728.) 
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SkTkd  from  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Bio  Grande  del 
ISTorte  from  a  period  antedating  the  sixteenth  century  till  the  present 
tame.  Why  it  may  not  daring  some  earlier  period  have  existed  thronghoat 
'tliis  whole  region  would  be  hard  to  say,  since,  as  will  be  soon  shown,  its 
esiistence  on  the  Yaqui  Biver  would  not  carry  its  range  south  of  points 
tbe  buffalo  is  known  to  have  reached  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

FORMER  RANGE  SOUTH  OF  THE  RIO  GRANDE  DEL  NORTE. 

Most  writers  give  the  southern  limit  of  the  former  habitat  of  the 
bafifalo  as  latitude  28^  to  30^,  believing  it  never  to  have  extended  south 
of  the  Bio  Grande.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  proof  of  its  former 
extension  over  the  northeastern  provinces  of  Mexico,  including  certainly 
portions  of  the  present  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Nuevo  Leon,  Goahnila, 
Chihuahua,  and  Dnrango.  It  thus  extended  southward  to  at  least  the 
25th  parallel.  It  seems  not,  however,  to  have  been  abundant  over  much 
of  this  region,  and  to  have  been  mainly  extirpated  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  As  late  as  1806,  however.  Pike  enumer- 
ated the  buffalo  among  the  animals  of  ^^Gogquilla"*  (a  province  then 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  embracing  a  portion  of 
what  is  now  Southwestern  Texas),  but  whether  found  north  or  south  of 
the  Bio  Grande  is  not  stated.  The  buffalo  is  not  enumerated  by  Pike  in 
his  lists  of  the  animals  of  any  of  the  other  Mexican  Provinces  situated 
south  of  the  Bio  Grande.t 

De  Laet|  mentions  the  buffalo  (under  the  name  ^^Aimenta"),  on  tbe 
authority  of  Gomara,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Quivira,  which  he  describes 
as  a  country  consisting  of  plains  destitute  of  trees,  and  well  known  as 
situated  far  to  the  northward  of  the  present  northern  boundary  of  Mex- 
ico. It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  all  the  references  to  the  buffalo  by  the 
older  writers  on  the  natural  history  of  Mexico,  including  Hernandez, 
and  Nieremburg,  and  even  Glavigero,  refer  to  the  region  of  Quivira. 

Dr.  Berlandier,  who  was  for  a  long  time  a  resident  of  the  northeast- 
ern provinces  of  Mexico,  and  who  at  his  death  left;  in  MSS.  a  large 
work§  on  the  Mammals  of  Mexico,  speaks  of  the  buffalo  as  formerly 
longing  far  to  the  southward  of  the  Bio  Grande.  I  am  unable  to  say, 
however,  what  are  his  authorities.  In  his  chapter  on  this  animal  he 
thus  refers  to  its  former  range  in  Mexico : — 

^'Au  Mexique,  lorsque  les  espagnols,  tonjours  avides  de  richesses,  pous- 
saient  leurs  excursions  dans  le  nord  ouest,  ils  ne  tard^rent  pas  k  rencon- 
trer  des  bisons.  En  1602,  les  moines  Franoiscains  qui  d6couvrirent  le 
Nouveau  Leon,  rencontrerent  dansles  environs  de  Monterey  de  nombreux 
tronpeaux  de  ces  quadrnp^des.  lis  ^taient  aussi  assez  r^pandus  dans  la 
Nouvelle  Biscaye  (6tats  de  Chihuahua  et  Durango)  et  s'avan9aient  quel- 
qnefois  trto  au  sud  de  ce  pays.  Bans  le  dix-hui ti^^me  si^le,  ils  se  concen tr6- 
rent  de  plus  en  plus  vers  le  nord,  et  restaient  encore  fortcommuns  dans 
les  environs  du  presidio  de  Bexar.    Au  commencement  du  dix-neuvi6me 

*** Animals. — Deer,  wild  horse,  a  few  buffalo,  and  wild  hogs" — Pikb's  (Z.  M.)  Weatern 
Escpeditions,  App.  to  Part  III,  p.  28, 1810. 

i  CatUa  in  his  '*  North  American  Indians,"  Vol.  I,  gives  a  map  illnstrative  of  the  dis- 
tribation  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  1833.  On  this  map  an  attempt  is  made  to  also  show 
the  range  of  the  buffalo.  Although  this  is  done  very  imperfectly,  it  may  be  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  connection  that  no  here  represents  the  buffalo  as  ranging  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  above-named  provinces  of  Northeastern  Mexico. 

t  America,  p.  303. 

^  Now  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  For  access  to  this  important  MS.  I  am  in- 
debted tp  the  kindness  of  Professor  S.  F.  Baird,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 
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si&cle,  on  les  vit  se  rapprocher  gradaellement  de  I'int^riear  Aes  tenes  4,1 
UD  tel  point  qa'ils  deviennent  de  jour  en  joar,  de  plus  en  plus  raies;] 
autonr  des  lieux  habitus.  Ce  n'est  *niaintenant  que  dans  lears  dmigra^ 
tions  p6riodiques  qu'on  les  trouve  prfes  de  Bexar.  Chaque  ann^,  anl 
printemps  en  Avril  et  Mai,  ils  s'avan9ent  vers  le  nord,  pour  de  noaveaa 
se  rapprocher  des  regions  m^ridionales  en  Septembre  et  en  Octobre.] 
Les  limites  de  ces  Emigrations  annuelles  sont  presque  inconnaes;  11  est 
Dependant  probable  que  dans  le  sud,  ils  ne  diipassent  jamais  les  rives  da 
Eio  Bravo,  du  moins  dans  I'Etat  de  Coabuila  et  Texas,  et  dans  oelni  de 
Tamaulipas.  Vers  le  nord  pas  m^me  retenus  par  les  courants  da  Mis- 
souri, ils  arrivent  jusque  dans  le  Michigan,  et  se  trouvent  en  6t6  but  les 
territoires  et  les  Etats  internes  des  £iats-lJnis  de  PAmErique  Septen- 
trionale.  La  route  que  ces  animaux  suivent  dans  leurs  voyages  occupe 
plusieurs  milles  de  front  et  devient  tellement  tracEe  quMndependamment 
de  la  verdure  d^truite,  on  croirait  voir  de  champs  laboures  converts  de 
fiente. 

'^  Ces  Emigrations  ne  sont  pas  gEnErales,  car  certains  troupeaox  ne 
paraissent  pas  suivre  la  masse  g6nErale  de  leurs  semblables,  et  restent 
stationnaires  toute  I'annEe  dans  des  prairies  couvertes  d'une  ricbe  vEgE- 
tation  sur  les  rives  du  Eio  de  Guadeloupe  et  du  Bio  Colorado  de  Texas, 
non  loin  descdtes  du  golfe,  ^  I'estde  la  colonie  de  San  Felipe  de  Aastio 
entre  Brazosia  et  Matagorda,  prEcisEment  dans  le  mEme  endroit  ou  La 
Salle  et  ses  compagnons  de  voyage  les  virent,  il  y  a  pr^s  de  deux  cente 
ans.  Le  E.  P.  Damian  Mansanet  les  vit  aussi,  mais  de  uos  jouts,  les 
c6tes  du  Texas,  couvertes  d'habitations,  de  hameaux,  de  petites  villes 
et  de  .villages  des  nouveaux  colons,  en  sont  d^pourvues  quoiqu*en  182S, 
il  y  en  eut  encore.  D'apr^s  les  observations  faites  k  ce  sujet,  on  pent 
conclure  que  les  Bisons  habitent  la  zone  temp^r^e  du  nouvean-monde, 
et  qu'ils  I'ont  habit6  en  tout  temps.  Au  nord,  ils  ne  s'avancent  gnere 
au-del^  du  48°^<^  on  58™®  degr6  de  latitude,  et  au  sud,  quoiqu'ils  soient 
venus  le  25"%  maintenant  ils  ne  d^paesent  plus  le  27°*«  ou  28"**  degr^ 
du  moins  dans  les  localit^s  habitues  et  connues  du  pays." 

FORMER  OCCURRENCE  OP  THE  BUFFALO  OVER  THE  REGION  BETWBEK 
THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  AND  ITS  GRAD- 
UAL RESTRICTION  TO  ITS  PRESENT  NARROW  LIMITS. 

For  convenience  of  treatment,  this  region  will  be  considered  as  em- 
bracing the  whole  area  between  the  Bio  Grande  and  the  British  bound- 
ary, over  nearly  the  whole  of  which  immense  territory  the  buffalo  is  well 
known  to  have  been  formerly  more  or  less  abundant.  It  seems  to  have 
been  absent  from  only  the  lowlands  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  it  formerly 
ranging  throughout  nearly  all  of  Texas,  the  higher  prairie-lands  of 
Northwestern  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  and  thence  uniformly  northward 
and  westward  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  also  the  Parks  and  the 
principal  valleys  within  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Beginning  at  the  south- 
ward, we  find  that  the  earliest  allusions  to  the  buffalo  refer  to  this  region. 
Thus  Oabe9a  de  Yaca  we  are  informed,  met  with  the  buffalo  (he  l^ing 
the  first  European  who  saw  this  animal  in  its  native  haunts)  in  "  Flor- 
ida," in  1530,  at  which  time  this  name  ''  was  given  to  all  that  country 
lying  south  of  Virginia,  and  extending  westward  to  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  Mexico."*  Davis,  in  his  "Conquest  of  K^ew  Mexico,"  claims 
that  Vaca  was  wrecked  at  some  point  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana  west 
^^  ^^Q  Mississippi.!    Vaca  journeyed  thence  westward,  and  in  bis  jour- 


*  Er°S^'*  Historical  Coll.  of  Louisiana,  Part  II,  p.  i. 
T  ibe  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  41,42,  fo 


footnote. 
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nal  tbos  speaks  of  the  baffalo,  the  locality  referred  to  being  somewhere 
in  the  sontheastern  part  of  Texas :  ^'  Cattle  come  as  far  as  this.  I  have 
seen  them  three  times  and  eaten  of'  their  meat.  I  think  they  are  about 
the  size  of  those  of  Spain.  They  have  small  horns  like  those  of  Morocco, 
and  the  hair  long  and  flocky  like  that  of  the  merino.  Some  are  light 
brown  {pardillcis),  and  others  black.  To  my  judgment  the  flesh  is  finer 
and  sweeter  than  that  of  this  country.  The  Indians  make  blankets  of 
those  that  are  not  full-grown,  and  of  the  larger  they  make  shoes  and 
bucklers.  They  come  as  far  as  the  seacoast  of  Florida,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  north,  and  range  over  a  district  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred leagues.  In  the  whole  extent  of  plain  over  which  they  roam,  the 
people  who  live  bordering  upon  it  descend  and  kill  them  for  food,  and 
thus  a  great  many  skins  are  scattered  throughout  the  country."  * 

They  were  also  found  in  immense  herds  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  at  the 
Bay  of  St.  Bernard  (Matagorda  Bay),  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Col- 
orado (Eio  Grande,  according  to  some  authorities),  by  La  Salle,  in  1685, 
and  thence  northward  across  the  Colorado,  Brazos,  and  Trinity  Bivers. 
Joutel  says  that  when  in  latitude  28^  51',  '<  the  sight  of  abundance  of 
goats  and  bullocks,  differing  in  shape  from  ours,  and  running  along  the 
coast,  heightened  our  earnestness  to  be  ashore."!  They  afterwards 
landed  in  St.  Louis  Bay  (now  called  Matagorda  Bay),  where  they  found 
buffaloes  in  such  numbers  on  the  Colorado  Biver  that  they  called  it  La 
Bivifere  aux  Bceufs.  "  These  bullocks,"  says  the  account,  "  are  very 
like  ours;  there  are  thousands  of  them,  but  instead  of  hair  they  have  a 
very  long  curled  sort  of  wool."{ 

In  describing  the  country  about  their  establishment  at  St.  Louis,  at 
the  month  of  the  Biviftre  aux  BoBufs,  M.  Joutel  says :  "  We  were  in 
about  the  27th  degree  of  north  latitude,  $  two  leagues  up  the  country, 
near  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  ||  and  the  bank  of  the  Bivifere  auxBoBufs,  on 
a  little  hillock,  whence  we  discovered  vast  and  beautiful  plains,  extend- 
ing very  far  westward,  all  level,  and  full  of  greens,  which  afford  pasture 
to  an  infinite  number  of  beeves  and  other  creatures."  ^  Setting  out 
from  St.  Louis  on  the  12th  of  January,  1687,  they  crossed  a  succession  of 
rivers,  between  which  were  "  spacious  plains"  covered  with  '^ a  multi- 
tude of  beeves  and  wild  fowl."  In  crossing  the  streams,  they  were 
often  guided  by  the  buffalo  paths  to  the  best  fords.  They  crossed  the 
Color£^o,  called  by  them  La  Maligne^  probably  near  the  present  site  of 
Austin,  and  the  Brazos  probably  somewhat  below  Fort  Graham.  Before 
they  reached  the  Trinity,  the  country  had  become  more  barren,  and 
buffaloes  had  become  scarcer.  Here  M.  de  la  Salle  was  assassinated, 
and  a  portion  of  his  party  under  M.  Cavelier,  his  brother,  continued 
their  northward  march,  soon  reaching  the  Trinity  Biver.  From  the 
Trinity  they  took  a  northeasterly  course,  crossing  the  Bed  Biver  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Sulphur  Fork,  and  bore  thence  more  easterly,  crossing 
the  Wachita  and  reaching  the  Arkansas,  which  they  struck  near  its 
mouth.  During  this  journey  from  the  Trinity  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  they  seem  to  have  met  with  few  buffaloes,  and  these  mainly 

^  - . . . _       ■  ~ —  ~  -  ^^^^^~""^^~ 

*  Davis's  Trapslation,  in  bis  '*  CoDquest  of  New  Mexico/'  p.  67.  See  also  the  acconnt 
in  Parobas  (PilKrims,  Vol.  IV,  p.  1513), — an  ''abbreviated"  translation  from  Ramusio. 

t  JoatePs  Historical  Journal  of  Monsienr  de  la  Salle's  last  voyage  to  discover  tbe 
Mississippi  River,  Frencb's  Hist.  Coll.  Louisiana,  Part  I,  p.  98. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  116. 

$  Tbe  latitude  bere  given  is  obviously  erroneous,  as  tbe  context  and  subsequent 
account  of  tbeir  journey  northward  clearly  sbow.  Tbe  latitude  must  bave  been 
uearly  29^  instead  of  27°. 

n  Later  called  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  wbicb  is  tbe  same  as  tbe  present  Matagorda  Bay. 

11  Joatel'tt  Journal,  French's  Hist.  CoU.  Louisiana,  Part  I,  pp.  120, 121. 
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in  the  vicinity  of  the  Wacbita.  Their  route  was  thence  somewhat  east- 
ward of  the  great  range  of  the  bnflfalo.  The  point  where  M.  Cavelier 
reached  the  Arkansas  is  supposed  jto  be  only  a  few  miles  above  its  jane- 
tion  with  the  Mississippi,  and  in  speaking  of  the  sarroanding  ooantiy 
he  says :  *^  The  plains  on  one  side  [probably  to  the  westward]  are  stored 
with  beeves,  wild  goats,  deer,  turkeys,  bustards,  swans,  t^al,  and  other 
game,"  thus  showing  that  the  buffalo  ranged  eastward  nearly  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas. 

Ferdinando  de  Soto,  during  his  march  from  Florida  through  North- 
ern  Alabama  and  Northern  Mississippi  into  Arkansas,  1539-'41,*  did 
not,  as  previously  noticed,  enter  the  habitat  of  the  buffalo  until  he  had 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  for 
some  distance.  Although  they  found  the  Indian  tribes  well  supplied 
with  their  robes,  none  of  De  Soto's  party  saw  the  buffalo  alive.  A 
party  sent  from  Pacaha,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  to  search  for 
"  the  province  of  Calu9a,"  did  not,  in  a  journey  of  seven  days,  get  ap- 
parently beyond  the  low  grounds,  and  on  their  return  reported  to  thai 
chief  that  from  the  termination  of  their  journey  "  thenceforward  to- 
wards the  north  the  Indians  said  that  the  country  was  very,  ill  inhab- 
ited, because  it  was  very  cold  ;  and  that  there  was  such  store  of  oxeD, 
that  they  could  keep  no  corn  for  them ;  and  that  the  Indians  lived  upon 
their  flesh."f  The  Indians  of  Ooligoa,  the  highest  or  most  northerly 
point  they  reached,  ^^  reported  that  five  or  six  leagues  from  thence  to- 
ward the  north,  there  were  many  of  these  oxen.''  The  '*  ox-hides  ^  they 
obtained  from  the  Indians  are  described  as  being  '<  very  soft  and  wooled 
like  sheep,"  showing  clearly  that  what  they  called  ox-hides  were  the 
skins  of  buffaloes.  Again  it  is  stated,  <^  Not  far  from  thence,  toward 
the  north,  were  many  oxen.  The  Christians  [Spaniards]  saw  them  not, 
nor  came  into  the  country  where  they  were."} 

Passing  from  Goligoa  across  the  Washita*  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bed 
Biver,  they  again  (after  the  death  of  De  Soto,  and  under  the  lead  of 
Moscoso)  turned  westward  and  reached  the  Trinity  above  the  point 
where  La  Salle  crossed  it ;  though  they  entered  the  highlands,  they 
turned  back  before  meeting  with  buffaloes. 

It  hence  appears  that  at  this  early  date  the  buffalo  frequented  none 
of  the  lowlands  of  the  Mississippi,  nor  those  of  the  Washita  and  the 
Bed  Bivers,  and  only  reached  the  Gulf  coast  at  the  month  of  the  Gaud- 
aloupe  and  San  Antonio  Bivers;  and  that  it  probably  extended  tbence 
southward  along  the  coast  as  far  at  least  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kio 
Grande  del  Norte. 

The  former  existence  of  the  buffalo  in  the  valley  of  the  Pecos  seems 
to  be  well  substantiated.  Speaking  of  Espejo's  march  down  the  Pecos 
Biver  in  1684,  Davis  says :  "  They  passed  down  a  river  they  called  Bio 
de  las  VaocLs^  or  the  river  of  oxen  [the  river  Pecos,  and  the  same  Cow 
Biver  that  Yaca  describes],  and  was  so  named  because  of  the  great 
number  of  buffaloes  that  fed  upon  its  banks.  They  travelled  down  this 
river  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  all  the  way  pass- 
iug  through  great  herds  of  buffaloes.''§ 

*  See  "A  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto  into  Florida.  By  a  Gen- 
tleman of  Elvas.  Published  at  Evora,  1557.  Translated  from  the  Portugaefio  by 
Kichard  Hakluyt."  London,  1609.  Original  edition  reprinted  by  the  Haklayt  So- 
"'"  ^ -  -  -  -     pj.gjj^.^  j^  jg^Q  jjj  ^j.g  „  Historical  Cd- 


Ubid.,  pp.  177,  181. 
in,  p^i72^  Spanish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  p.  260.    See  also  Haklnyt,  Voyages,  Vol 
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As  already  noticed,  Coronado  met  with  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  in  1542 
on  the  plains  near  Cicuic,  on  the  upper  Pecos  Eiver.  From  Cicuic  Cor- 
onado marched  eastward  across  the  plains  of  Northern  Texas  to  about 
the  one  hundredth  meridian,  and  thence  returned  again  to  Quivira,* 
making  a  journey  of  <^  three  hundred  leagues."  *^  All  that  way  &  plaines 
are  as  full  of  crooke-backed  oxen,  as  the  mountaine  Serena  in  Spaine  is 
of  sheepe.''t 

These  *' crooke-backed  oxen"  Gomara  (as  translated  by  Hakluyt)  has 
thus  described:  '^ These  Oxen  are  of  the  bignesse  and  colour  of  our 
Bulles,  but  their  homes  are  not  so  great.  They  have  a  great  bunch 
apon  their  fore  shoulders,  and  more  haire  on  their  fore  part>  than  on 
their  hinder  part :  and  it  is  like  wooll.  They  have  as  it  were  an  horse- 
mane  upon  their  backe  bone,  and  much  haire  and  very  long  from  the 
knees  downeward.  They  have  great  tuffes  of  haire  hanging  downe  their 
foreheads,  and  it  seemeth  that  they  have  beardes,  because  of  the  great 
store  of  haire  hanging  downe  at  their  chinnes  and  throates.  The  males 
have  very  long  tailes,  and  a  great  knobbe  or  flocke  at  the  end :  so  that 
in  some  respect  they  resemble  the  Lion,  and  in  some  other  the  Gamell. 
They  push  with  their  homes,  they  runne,  they  overtake  and  kill  an  horse 
when  they  are  in  their  rage  and  anger.  Finally,  it  is  a  foule  and  fierce 
beast  of  countenance  and  forme  of  bodie.  The  horses  fledde  from 
them,  either  because  of  their  deformed  shape,  or  else  because  they  had 
never  seene  them.  Their  masters  have  no  other  substance :  of  them  they 
eat,  they  drinke,  they  apparel,  they  shooe  themselves."t 

According  to  Davis,  Castaneda  thus  describes  the  buffalo  and  the 
Plains  where  it  was  met  with  by  the  people  of  Goronado's  Expeditiou : 
^^  The  first  time  we  encountered  the  buffalo,  all  the  horses  took  to  flight 

on  seeing  them,  for  they  are  horrible  to  the  sight They  have  a 

broad  and  short  face,  eyes  two  palms  from  each  other,  and  projecting  in 
such  a  manner  sideways  that  they  can  see  a  pursuer.  Their  beard  is 
like  that  of  goats,  and  so  long  that  it  drags  the  ground  when  they 
lower  the  head.  They  have,  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  a 
frizzled  hair  like  sheep's  wool ;  it  is  very  fine  upon  the  croup,  and  sleek 
like  a  lion's  mane.  Their  horns  are  very  short  and  thick,  and  can 
scarcely  be  seen  through  the  hair.  They  always  change  their  hair,  in 
May,  and  at  this  season  they  really  resemble  lions.  To  make  it  drop 
more  quickly,  for  they  change  it  as  adders  do  their  skins,  they  roll 
among  the  brush-wood,  which  they  find  in  the  ravines. 

^^  Their  tail  is  very  short,  and  terminates  in  a  great  tuft.  When  they 
ran  they  carry  it  in  the  air  like  scorpions.  When  quite  young  they  are 
tawny,  and  resemble  our  calves  ^  but  as  age  increases  they  change  color 
and  form.  ....  Their  wool  is  so  fine  that  handsome  clothes  would 
c<)rtainly  be  made  of  it,  but  it  cannot  be  died,  for  it  is  a  tawny  red. 
We  were  much  surprised  at  sometimes  meeting  innumerable  herds  of 
bulls  without  a  single  cow,  and  other  herds  of  cows  without  bulls.  It 
would  sometimes  be  forty  leagues  from  one  herd  to  another,  and  that  in 
a  country  so  level  that  from  a  distance  the  sky  was  seen  between  their 
legs,  so  that  when  many  were  together,  they  would  have  been  called 
pines  whose  foliage  united,  and  if  but  one  was  seen  his  legs  had  the 
effect  of  four  pines.  When  near,  then  it  was  impossible  by  an  effort  to 
see  the  ground  beyond,  for  all  this  country  is  so  flat  that  turn  which 
way  we  will  the  sky  and  the  grass  are  alone  to  be  seen. 

•  See  R.  H.  Kern's  Map  of  Goronado's  route,  as  before  cited. 

t  Haklayty  Voyages,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  455.    (Translated  from  Gomara's  Ilistoria  do  las 
Indias,Cap.  214.) 
t  Hakluyt,  Voyages,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  45G. 
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"  Who  would  believe  that  a  thousand  horses,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
cows  of  Spanish  breed,  and  more  than  five  thousand  sheep,  and  fifteen 
hundred  persons,  including  Indian  servants,  would  not  leave  the  slight- 
est trace  of  their  passage  in  the  desert,  and  that  it  was  hecessarj  to 
raise,  from  point  to  point,  heaps  of  stones  and  buffalo-bones,  in  order 
that  the  rear-guard  might  follow  us,  for  the  grass,  short  as  it  was,  rose 
up  after  having  been  trodden  down,  as  straight  and  fresh  as  ever. 

**  Another  very  astonishing  thing  is  that  on  the  eastern  margin  of  one  of 
the  salt  lakes,  toward  the  south,  was  found  a  spot  almost  half  amasket- 
shot  long,  entirely  covered  with  buffalo-bones,  to  the  height  of  twelve 
feet,  and  eighteen  feet  broad,  which  is  surprising  in  a  desert  coantrv, 
where  no  one  could  have  brought  these  bones  together.  It  is  pretended 
that  when  the  lake  is  troubled  by  the  North  winds,  it  throws  upon  the 
opposite  shore  the  bones  of  all  animals  which  have  perished  in  coming 
to  drink."  ♦ 

Any  one  who  has  seen  the  buffaloes  on  their  native  plains  can  but 
recognize  the  faithfulness  of  these  details,  which  are  remarkable  for 
their  minuteness  and  exact  truthfulness.  They  are  further  worthy  of 
note  from  being  the  first  descriptions  of  the  buffalo  ever  published. 

During  the  exploration  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Great  Plains, 
from  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Pike,  Long,  and  others,  down  to  the 
later  expeditions  of  Fr6mont,  Stansbury,  Emory,  Marcy,  Btimpsoo, 
Pope,  Sitgreaves;  and  others,  and  the  explorations" for  **  a  railroad  route 
from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  "  in  18o3-'55,  buffaloes, 
or  recent  traces  of  them,  were  found  everywhere  from  the  Missouri  and 
Upper  Mississippi  Rivers  westward  to  the  remotest  valleys  of  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  plains  of  Texas  north- 
ward to  49th  parallel.  In  the  further  account  of  this  vast  territory  it 
is  hence  necessary  to  trace  only  their  extirpation  over  the  very  large 
portion  from  which  they  disappeared. 

Extirpation  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico. — Long  prior  to  the  time  of  the 
later  explorations  above  mentioned,  the  buffalo  had  disappeared  from 
the  eastern  border  of  the  plain  south  of  the  Platte  River.  Even  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  range  of  the  buffalo 
had  begun  to  be  materially  restricted,  these  animals  having  at  that  time 
been  apparently  wholly  exterminated  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  while  they 
had  also  disappeared  from  the  adjoining  portionsof  Texas.  They  appear 
also  to  have  wholly  disapi)eared  in  Texas  south  of  the  Colorado  River 
prior  to  the  year  1840.  Before  this  date  they  had  also  receded  far  from 
the  coast,  and  no  longer  ranged  west  of  the  Pecos  River,  either  in  Texas 
or  New  Mexico ;  they  occupying  at  this  time  only  a  narrow  oblique  belt 
through  the  middle  portion  of  the  State,  varying  from  one  hundred 
miles  in  breadth,  and  widening  rapidly  as  it  approached  the  northern 
border  of  the  State.  From  Texas  northward,  however,  they  still  occu- 
pied nearly  all  the  Great  Plains,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  almost  to 
the  Mississippi  River. 

I  have  as  yet  met  with  but  few  data  relating  to  the  extermination  of 
the  buffalo,  either  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  or  in  Texas,  prior  to  1840, 
but  since  that  period  the  record  is  reasonably  full.  Beginning  with  the 
year  1841,  we  find  that  at  this  time  Kendall,  in  travelling  north  from 
Austin,  Texas,  first  met  with  buffaloes  seventy-five  miles  north  of  Aus- 
tin, on  Little  River,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Brazos,  where  be  found 
them  in  immense  herds.  In  speaking  of  them  he  says :  *^  There  are 
perhaps  larger  herds  of  buffalo  at  present  in  jSortheru  Texas  than  any* 

*  Davis's  SpaDish  Conquest  of  New  Mexico,  pp.  20o,  207,  foot-note. 
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i^bere  else  on  the  western  prairies,  their  most  formidable  enemies,  the 
Xnclians,  not  ranging  so  low  down  in  large  parties  on  accoant  of  tbe 
^wliites;  bat  I  was  told  that  every  year  their  numbers  were  gradually 
decreasing,  and  their  range,  owing  to  the  approach  of  white  settlers 
from  the  east  and  south,  becoming  more  and  more  circumscribed." 
SZendall  also  found  them  numerous  on  the  Brazos,  and  states  that  they 
occasionally  took  shelter  in  the  Cross  Timbers,  and  that  he  last  met 
with  them,  in  going  westward,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Big  Washita, 
one  of  the  sources  of  the  Bed  Biver,  near  the  one  hundredth  degree  of 
longitude.* 

Kennedy,  writing  in  the  same  year,  says,  ^^  The  bison  is  still  to  be 
met  with  in  the  nHountainous  districts  between  the  Guadeloupe  and  the 
Rio  Grande.'' t  According  to  Gregg,  however,  they  had  already  disap- 
peared east  of  the  Cross  Timbers  as  early  as  1840.  | 

In  1849,  in  an  expedition  from  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  to  Santa  F6, 
Liieutenant  J.  H.  Simpson  first  saw  signs  of  buftaloes  near  tbe  97th 
meridian,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Canadian,  but  adds  that  he  saw  not 
more  than  two  buffaloes  on  the  whole  journey.    In  speaking  of  the 
game,  he  says :  ^^  In  regard  to  the  buffalo,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
they  have  been  iu  the  habit  of  infesting  the  route  in  places  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.    Indeed,  Gregg  mentions  them  as  swarming 
on  the  plains  on  his  return  trip  from  Santa  F6,  in  the  spring  of  1840. 
Daring  our  journey,  however,  I  did  not  see  more  than  two,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  trip,  and  therefore  I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
hold  them  up  as  any  certain  source  upon  which  to  rely  for  subsistence."  § 
Koemer,  in  1849,  says  that  the  buffalo  was  then  found  only  in  the 
hilly  parts  of  the  State,  far  from  the  coast,  and  that  herds  of  a  thou- 
sand together  were  still  seen  between  the  Brazos  and  Austin. ||  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  at  this  time  there  were  very  few  buffaloes  south  of 
the  Bed  Eiver,  as  during  the  years  1849, 1850,  and  1851  a  series  of  mili- 
tary reconnaissances  were  made  in  Texas,  forming  a  network  of  lines  cov- 
ering a  large  part  of  the  State,  during  the  running  of  which  no  buffaloes 
seem  to  have  been  met  with.  LientenantMichler  surveyed  a  line  from  Fort 
Washita  southward  along  the  97th  meridian,^  from  34P  30'  to  about  31^, 
and  thence  southwestward  to  San  Antonio.    Another  line  was  run  from 
Fort  Washita  southwestward,  in  a  nearly  direct  line  to  the  Pecos  Biver 
striking  it  in  longitude  103^,  and  latitude  31^  20^    A  line  was  con- 
tinned  from  this  point  eastward  again  to  the  100th  meridian,  and  thence 
southeastward  to  Corpus  Ghristi  Bay,  in  longitude  96^^  and  latitude 
280  40^    Another  line  was  carried  down  the  Pecos  to  longitude  101^ 
40%  and  thence  to  the  head- waters  of  the  Nueces,  and  down  this  river 
also  to  Corpus  Christi  Bay.    The  narratives  of  these  explorations  make 
no  mention  of  buffaloes,  as  -they  doubtless  would  if  buffaloes  had  been 
met  with.**    In  1850  Marcy  met  with  a  few  stragglers  south  of  the 
Canadian,  near  the  divide  between  the  Canadian  and  Washita  Forks 
of  the  Bed  Biver,  and  saw  their  tracks  and  other  indications  of  their 
presence  there.     He  reports  that  the  Kiowas  and   Comanches  went 

•  Kendall  (G.  W.),  Narrative  of  the  Texan  Santa  F6  Expedition,  Vol.  I,  pp.  78,  79. 

t  Kennedy,  (Wm.),  Texas :  The  Bise,  Progress,  and  Prospects  of  the  Republio,  Vol. 
I,  p.  122. 

t  Commerce  of  the  Prairies.  Vol.  II,  p.  122. 

$  Congress.  Rejp.,  3l8t  Congr,,  Ist  Session,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  12,  pp.  6,  20. 

V  Roemer  (Ferdinand),  Texas,  p.  462. 

IT  The  central  portion  of  the  wooded  helt  known  as  the  '*Cros8  Timbers''  lies  along 
this  meridian. 

Congress.  Rep.,  3l8t  Congr.,  Ist  Session,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  64,  and  accompanying  maps. 
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north  io  samtner  to  hunt  the  buffalo  on  the  plains  of  the  Arkansas,  on!j 
a  few  buifaloes  crossing  at  this  time  to  the  south  of  the  Canadian. 

In  1852,  according  to  the  **  Topographical  Sketches  of  the  Military 
Posts''  in  Texas,  buffaloes  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  region 
about  Fort  Worth*  (on  west  fork  of  the  Trinity,  just  west  of  the  97th 
meridian);  they  are  not  mentioned  among  the  animals  found  at  this 
date  about  Fort  Belknap  f  (on  the  Brazos,  longitude  about  98^  3(K}, 
neither  were  they  then  found  about  Port  Terretf  (on  the  100th  merid- 
ian). Very  few  are  said  to  have  been  found  as  far  south  as  Fort 
Phantom  Hill  since  1837. §  At  Camp  Johnston,  ||  on  the  Concho 
River  (near  the  present  Fort  Concho),  one  only  is  reported  as  having 
been  seen,  and  the  region  is  said  to  have  been  then  not  within  their 
favorite  range ;  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  enumerated  among  the 
animals  met  with  about  Fort  McKavett,^  situated  some  fifty  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Fort  Concho. 

Lieutenant  Whipple,  in  his  report  of  the  survey  of  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel,  made  in  1853,  found  buffalo  bones  bleaching  near  a  brackish 
spring,  just  west  of  the  Cross  Timbers,  and  nearly  on  the  99th  meridian. 
A.  few  days  later  they  saw  the  first  living  buffalo,  and  met  with  a  few 
stragglers  on  succeeding  days  on  the  sources  of  the  Washita  branch  of 
the  Bed  Biver.  He  speaks  of  seeing  buffalo  signs  as  far  west  as  Camp 
44,  a  little  east  of  the  103d  meridian.  The  main  herds,  however,  were 
north  of  the  Canadian,  from  which  these  were  merely  stragglers,**  Pro- 
fessor Jules  Marcou,  who  accompanied  Lieutenant  Whipple's  expedition 
as  geologist,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  few  additional  particalars 
from  his  note-books.  He  informs  me  that  the  first  bones  of  the  bufialo 
were  met  with  as  far  east  as  the  Cross  Timbers,  or  near  the  98th  merid- 
ian ;  but  the  region  appeared  not  to  have  been  visited  by  these  animals 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  first  living  buffalo  was  seen  between 
Camps  33  and  34,  or  about  99^  40',  just  south  of  the  Canadian.  The 
next  day  many  carcasses  were  observed,  and  two  days  later  five  old 
bulls  were  seen.  An  old  bull  was  killed  between  Camps  36  and  37,  near 
the  meridian  of  100^  25',  but  no  living  buffaloes  were  seen  west  of  tlie 
101st  meridian,  and  no  fresh  signs  were  seen  west  of  the  102d.  All  the 
recent  indications  of  buffaloes  were  thus  met  with  between  the  meridians 
of  98^  30'  and  102^.  The  journey  being  made  in  September,  the  herds 
had  not  returned  from  the  north,  the  individuals  met  with  being  only 
stragglers  which  had  wandered  somewhat  to  .the  southward  of  the  usual 
southern  limit  of  the  summer  range. 

Captain  (now  Major-General)  Pope  in  1854  surveyed  the  32d  parallel, 
from  £1  Paso  and  i5ona  Ana,  on  the  Bio  Grande,  to  Preston,  on  the  Bed 
Biver,  passing  northerly,  and  crossing  the  Pecos  and  the  bead-waters 
of  the  Color^o,  Trinity,  and  Brazos  Rivers.  Mr.  J.  H.  Byrne,  in  his 
diary  of  the  expedition,  reports  meeting  hois  devctche ''  for  the  first  time'* 
at  Camp  No.  10,  near  the  Ojo  del  Cuerbo,  or  Salt  Lakes,  west  of  the 
Guadeloupe  Mountains,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Bio  Grande.  This  is 
the  only  allusion  to  buffalo  or  buffalo  ''  sign"  contained  in  the  narrative, 
although  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  game  met  with  each  day  appear  to 

_.  -  ---  -  --  — 

*Med.  Statistics  U.  S.  Army,  1B39-1854,  p.  373. 
tibid.,  p.  372. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  395. 
$  Ibid.,  p.  376. 
B  Ibid.,  p.  380. 

IT  Med.  Statistics,  U.  S.  Army,  1839-1854,  p.  391 

**  Pacific  R.  R.  Exploratious  and  Sarveys,  Vol.  Ill,  Lieutenaut  Whipple's  Report  on 
the  35th  Parallel,  Part  I,  pp.  26,  28,  29,  35. 
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be  duly  chronicled.*  We  are  further  led  to  infer  the  entire  absence  at 
this  time  of  buffaloes  in  Texas  by  some  remarks  made  by  Captain  Pope 
in  his  General  Report,  respecting  the  Comanche  Indians,  whose  coantry 
was  on  the  bead- waters  of  the  Canadian  and  Red  Rivers,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Texas.  He  says :  "  During  the  summer  montlis  nearly 
the  whole  tribe  migrates  to  the  north  to  hunt  buffalo  and  wild  horses  On 
the  plains  of  the  Upper  Arkansas.^  t 

Captaitl  H.  M.  Lazelle,  8th  XT.  S.  Infantry,  informs  me  that  in  1859 
there  were  no  buffaloes  in  New  Mexico,  nor  in  Texas  west  of  the  99th 
meridian,  but  that  there  were  vast  numbers  in  Korthern  Texas  between 
the  meridians  of  99^  and  96^;  but  that  they  did  not  extend  so  far  south 
as  Poi>e's  old  trail  of  1854.  { 

Hence  it  appears  that  for  quite  a  number  of  years  the  buffaloes  nearly 
abandoned  Texas,  or  visited  only  its  northwestern  portions,  and  were  of 
somewhat  uncertain  occurrence,  in  summer  at  least,  as  far  north  as  the 
Canadian.  Of  late,  however,  they  have  again  become  common  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  State,  occasionally 
extending  southward  along  the  100th  meridian  almost  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
.  Major-General  M.  C.  Meigs,  Quartermaster  General  of  the  United  States 
Army,  says,  in  some  valuable  MS.  notes  on  the  buffalo,§  that  in  the  win- 
ter of  1869-70  he  saw  their  carcasses  near  Fort  Concho,  Texas,  "  showing 
that  the  buffalo  had  been  abundant  in  that  neighborhood  the  previous 
year."  The  prairies  having  been  extensively  burned  that  winter  about 
Concho,  the  buffaloes  had  not  appeared  within  twenty  miles  of  the  post 
that  season.  He  also  says  that  in  the  winter  of  1871-72  they  extended 
their  migrations  westward  to  the  Staked  Plains.  || 

Mr.  J.  Boll,  the  well-known  entomological  collector,  also  informs  me 
that  during  the  winter  of  1874-75  they  were  still  more  abundant  over 
quite  a  large  part  of  Northern  Texas,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  their 
persecution  by  the  hunters  in  Southwestern  Kansas.  Respecting  the 
eastern  boundary  of  their  range  at  the  present  time  (January,  1876),  he 
says :  ^'  So  viel  mir  bis  jetzt  bekannt,  so  geht  der  Bison  ostlich  im  Texas 
nicht  mehr  iiber  die  Linie  hinaus  welche  von  der  MUndung  der  Little 
Wichita  in  den  Red  River  in  gerader  Richtnng  fast  siidlich  bis  zur  MUn- 
dung des  Pecan  Bayou  in  den  River  Colorado  sich  austreckt.  Wie  sich 
diese  Linie  vom  Colorado  River  bis  zum  Rio  Grande  gestaltet  ist  schwer 
zn  sagen,  doch  glaube  ich  dass  von  der  MUndung  des  Pecan  Bayou  sie 
mehr  eine  stark  sudwestliche  Richtung  bis  zum  30^  nordlich  Breite 
aunehmen  wird." 

Respecting  their  present  southern  limit  in  Texas,  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  J.  Stevens  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  on  this  point,  and  kindly 
transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Aiken,  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Case,  who  has  lived  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  at  Fort  Concho,  that  buffaloes  have  of  late  been  quite 
numerous  there  in  winter,  and  that  they  were  especially  so  last  winter. 
He  says  that  '^  after  severe  storms  they  come  in  from  the  north  in  large 
numbers^  at  which  times  he  has  seen  larger  herds  there  than  anywhere 
else,  not  excepting  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Territory.  East  of  Fort  Con- 
cho be  says  they  do  not  go  south  of  the  latitude  of  that  post,  but  that  to 

*  Pacific  K.  R.  ExploratioDsand  Surveys,  Vol.  II,  Pope's  Exploration  of  the  32d  Par- 
allel, from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rio  Grande,  pp.  5i-U3. 

t  Ibid.,  i>.  15. 

t  Pope.'s  trail  crosses  the  96tb  meridian  in  aboat  latitude  33^  30',  and  strikes  tho  Pecos 
in  longitude  103^  and  latitude  31^  30',  at  Emigrant  Crossing. 

$  For  access  to  this  interesting  paper  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Elliott 
Coned,  the  eminent  ornithologist. 

it  MS.  Notes  on  the  Buffiilo. 
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the  westward  they  go  twenty  to  fifty  miles  farther  to  the  soathward, 
bat  only  occasionally.  Mr.  Stevens  adds  that  none  are  foand  very  far 
to  the  westward  of  Fort  Concho,  and  that  none  have  been  foand  for  a 
long  time  in  any  part  of  Kew  Mexico,  and  that  probably  none  ever  will 
be  foand  there  again.  From  the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain,  their  present  western  limit  seems  to  be  the  eastern  border  of  the 
Staked  Plains.  [•] 

Extermination  in  ArJcansMj  Missouri^  lowa^  and  Minnesota. — ^Passing 
now  to  the  region  north  of  Texas,  the  history  of  the  extermination 
of  the  baffalo  throughoat  the  tier  of  States  adjoining  the  Mississippi 
Biver — namely,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota — will  be  first 
given,  and  afterward  an  account  of  its  extermination  over  the  region 
between  the  Platte  Biver  and  the  northern  boundary  of  Texas. 

According  to  Nuttall,  the  bison  was  still  to  be  met  with  in  Arkansas 
as  late  as  1819,  a  few  then  existing  near  the  Arkansas  Biver,  in  the 
present  county  of  Conway,  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the  State.f 

In  a  journey  from  Fort  Smith  southwestward  to  the  Bed  Bi^er,  his 
party  also  met  with  large  herds  on  Biameche  Creek,  in  the  present 
Indian  Territory,  near  the  southwestern  border  of  Arkansas.|  Major 
Long  found  their  skulls  and  other  remains  at  Massern  and  Yache 
Grasse  Creeks,  in  Western  Arkansas,  in  1820,  showing  that  they  had 
existed  at  that  point  at  a  not  very  remote  period,§ 

Gregg,  writing  about  1844,  says:  "Even  within  thirty  years  they  were 
abundant  over  much  of  the  present  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas," 
or  as  late  as  1815.  ||  In  1820  settlements  had  extended  up  the  Arkansas 
nearly  to  the  western  border  of  the  State,  and  probably  soon  after  this 
date  the  buffaloes  were  wholly  extirpated  throughout  the  present  State 
of  Arkansas. 

Beck  states  that  in  Missouri,  as  late  as  1823,  "immense  herds'' of 
buffaloes  were  "frequently  seen  covering  the  extensive  plains  whidi 
stretch  along  the  west  part  of  the  State.  During  the  dry  seasons,"  he 
says,  "they  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  rivers,  but  they  uniformly 
migrate  to  the  south  at  the  approach  of  winter."  ff 

It  thus  appears  Ihat  the  buffalo  also  lingered  in  Western  Missouri  till 
about  1820  to  1825.  They  probably  disappeared  from  Southern  Iowa  at 
about  the  same  period,  but  they  existed  for  a  much  longer  time  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  State.  In  earlier  times  Charlevoix  found  "  magnifi- 
cent meadows"  in  Southeastern  Iowa,  on  the  Des  Moines  Biver,  "quite 
covered  with  buffalo,  and  other  wild  creatures." ••  Major  Long,  in  a  trip 
eastward  from  Council  Blaffs  in  1819,  found  "  their  skulls  and  oth^ 
remains  on  the  plains  of  the  Nishnabatona,  and  in  one  instance  dis- 
covered the  tracks  of  a  bull;  but,"  he  adds,  "all  the  herds  of  these 
animals  appear  to  have  deserted  the  country  east  of  Council  Bluf^"tt 
According  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Charles  C.  Keeney,  the  buffalo  was 
sometimes  met  with  on  the  open  prairies  a  few  miles  west  of  Fort  Dodge, 
on  the  Des  Moines  Biver,  as  late  as  1852.  || 

M.  Belon,  an  old  French  voyageur^  whom  I  met  in  1873  on  the  Yellow- 

[*  According  to  a  correspondent  ("H.  M.  H.")  of  the  Mason  News-Item,  April  S6, 
1877,  buffaloes  are  plentiful  at  the  present  time  .in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  McKavett.— 
J.  A.  A.] 

t  Travels  into  the  Arkansas  Conntry,  p.  lldr 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  149,  150. 

$  Long's  Expedition  from  Pittsbnrg  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,,  Vol.  II,  p.  264. 

|]  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  Vol.  II,  p.  113. 

II  Beok  (L.  J.),  Gazetteer  of  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  p.  167. 

**  Letters,  Goadby's  English  ed.,  p.  295. 

ft  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Vol.  I,  p.  421. 

U  Med.  Statistics  U.  S.  Army,  1839-1854,  p.  55. 
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stone,  acting  as  interpreter  for  the  expedition  of  that  year,  and  who 
moved  to  Minnesota  in  1837,  informed  me  that  bnffaloes  were  abundant 
within  fifty  miles  of  St.  Paal  as  late  as  1836,  and  were  common  on  the 
head- waters  of  the  Cedar  and  Des  Moines  Bivers,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iowa  and  Minnesota  boundary,  as  late  as  1845.  They  have,  however, 
been  for  many  years  extinct  throughont  the  present  State  of  Iowa,  with 
the  exception  of  the  occnrrence  of  a  few  stragglers  in  the  extreme  west- 
em  counties.  When  I  was  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  in  1867, 1 
was  informed  that  a  few  still  remained  in  that  section,  and  that  up  to 
that  time  one  or  more  had  been  killed  every  year  as  far  south  as  Greene 
County.  They  were  represented  as  being  more  common  further  north, 
but  that  no  herds  were  met  with  south  of  the  Sioux  Biver,  and  rarely 
east  of  the  Missouri.  Those  found  further  east  were  only  stragglers 
from  distant  herds.*  Professor  Bessey,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
informs  me  that  a  few  were  seen  in  the  bottom-lands  below  Council 
Bluffs  as  late  even  as  about  1869,  and  also,  at  about  the  same  time,  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  State, — stragglers,  of  course,  from  remote 
herds. 

In  Minnesota,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  buffaloes  remained  until  a 
recent  period.  In  1823  M^jor  Long  found  herds  numbering  thousands 
of  individuals  about  the  sources  of  the  Bed  and  Minnesota  (or  St. 
Peter's)  Bivers.  He  states  that  in  1822  they  did  not  descend  the  Min- 
nesota Biver  below  Great  Swan  Lake,  and  that  in  1823  <'  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Columbia  Fur  Company  were  obliged  to  travel  five  days  in  a  north- 
west direction  from  Lake  Travers  before  they  fell  in  with  the  game,  but 
they  soon  succeeded  in  killing  sixty  animals-^t  The  buffaloes  are  said, 
however,  to  have  lingered  about  Fort  Bidgely.  situated  a  few  miles 
above  Swan  Lake,  till  about  1847,  and  that  as  late  as  1856  they  were 
found  one  hundred  miles  to  the  northwestward  of  this  point.|  As  late 
as  1844  Captain  Allen  found  large  herds  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
present  State  of  Minnesota.  He  says :  '^  Seventy-five  miles  west  of  the 
source  of  the  Des  Moines  we  struck  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  and  con- 
tinued in  it  to  the  Big  Sioux  Biver,  and  down  that  river  about  eighty- 
six  miles.    Below  that  we  did  not  see  any  recent  signs^of  them.    They 

were  sometimes  seen  in  droves  of  hundreds While  among  the 

buffiklo  we  killed  as  many  as  we  wanted,  and  without  trouble."!  Pope 
Btates  that  in  1850  buffaloes  were  still  killed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  settlements  at  Pembina,  and  that  they  existed  in  great  abundance 
between  the  Pembina  and  the  Shayenne  Biver,||  or  along  the  present 
western  boundary  of  the  State.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  very 
soon  after  left  the  whole  valley  of  the  Bed  Biver,  being  rapidly  slaugh- 
tered and  pressed  westward  by  the  incursions  of  the  Bed  Biver  half- 
breed  hunters,  who  are  reported  to  have  killed  annually,  at  about  this 
time,  twenty  thousand  buffaloes  south  of  the  United  States  and  British 
Boundary.^  A  few  lingered  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  till 
within  a  very  few  years,  or  occurred  there  rather  as  stragglers  from  the 
herds  west  of  the  Big  Sioux  Biver,  in  Southwestern  Dakota. 

From  the  foregoing  it  hence  appears  that  the  buffalo  was  more  or  less 
abundant  over  large  portions  of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
as  late  as  1812  to  1815,  but  that  few  remained  in  either  State  later  than 

*  See  Proo.  Boat.  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  186, 1869. 
t  Expedition  to  the  Source  of  the  St.  Peters  River,  etc.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  9-24,  29. 
X  AsBistant  Sargeon  A.  B.  Hasson,  in  Med.  Statis.  U.  S.  Army,  183^1854,  p.  67. 
$  Allen,  (Captain  J.),  Congress.  Rep.,  29th  Congr.,  1st  Session,  Doc.  No.  lo8,  p.  6. 
I  Pope,  (General  John),  Report  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  Con« 
gress.  Reports,  31st  Congr.,  1st  Session,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  .42,  p.  27. 
IT  Rice  (H.  M.),  Pope's  Report  (cfOi  p.  4. 
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1820.  At  about  this  date  they  seemed  to  have  also  disappeared  from 
Eastern  and  Southern  Iowa,  but  were  quite  numerous  in  the  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  adjoining  parts  of  Minnesota,  as  late  as  1840 
to  1845,  where  occasionally  an  old  bull  was  met  with  a^  late  as  1869. 
As  already  stated,  they  disappeared  in  Minnesota  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  prior  to  1832 ;  ♦  and  they  appear  to  have  been  exterminated  over 
the  whole  region  east  of  the  Eed  Biver  as  early  as  1856«  and  to  have 
i^urvived  later  elsewhere  in  the  State  only  in  the  extreme  southwestan 
counties,  where  a  few^  lingered  till  about  1869. 

Permanent  Division  of  the  Buffalo  into  two  distinct  Herds ^  and  their  Ex- 
termination over  the  greater  Part  of  the  Region  between  the  Northern  Bowd- 
ary  of  Texas  and  the  Platte  Biver, — As  is  well  known  to  those  who  have 
given  much  attention  to  the  subject,  the  great  buffalo  herd  that  onoe 
extended  continuously  from  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  Bio 
Grande  was  divided  about  1849  into  two  bands  by  the  California  over- 
land immigration,  and  that  since  that  time  the  two  herds  have  nerei 
united.  The  great  overland  route,  as  is  well  known,  followed  np  th« 
Kansas  and  Platte  Eivers,  and  thence  westward  by  the  North  Platte, 
crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  way  of  the  South  Pass.  The  bnflii- 
loes  were  all  soon  driven  from  the  vicinity  of  this  line  of  travel,  thoo- 
sands  being  annually  slaughtered,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
killed  wantonly.t  The  increase  of  travel,  and  finally  the  constractioB 
of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  the  consequent  openinig  up  of  the 
country  to  settlement,  has  effects  a  wider  separation  of  the  herds,  tbe 
buffaloes  retiring  every  year  further  and  further  from  their  persecutow. 
Fone  are  now  found  for  a  long  distance  to  the  north  of  this  road,  and 
they  approach  it  from  the  southward  only  along  that  portion  situated 
between  Fort  Kearney  and  the  forks  of  the  Platte.  In  treating  of  the 
*' Southern  Herd,''  as  the  southern  division  is  commonly  termed,  it  will 
be  found  convenient  to  trace  first  its  extirpation  over  the  region  to  the 
eastward,  and  afterwards  to  the  westward,  of  its  present  range. 

As  previously  stated,  Nuttall  found  buffaloes  in  1819  in  Southwestern 
Arkansas  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  Indian  Territory .|  Pikei 
however,  in  1806,  first  met  with  these  animals  on  the  divide  between 
the  sources  of  the  Osage  River  and  those  of  the  Neosho  Fork  of  tbe 
Arkansas,  near  the  98th  meridian,  or  near  Gonncil  Grove  in  Eastern 
Kansas,  and  reports  that  they  were  already  nearly  exterminated  orer 
the  hunting-grounds  of  the  Osages  and  Pawnees.§  In  1820  Major  Ixmg 
found  no  large  herds  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Arkansas,  near 
the  98th  meridian.  At  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Arkansas,  however,  he 
met  with  them  for  several  days  <<in  vast  and  almost  continuous  herdi&l 

*  See  anted,  p.  117. 

t  Respecting  the  inflaenoe  of  the  overland  emigration  upon  the  bnffi^o,  we  toA 
Captain  Stansbury,  who  passed  over  the  emigrant  trail  in  the  summer  of  1849,  apetk- 
ing  as  foUows:  Under  date  of  June  27,  he  says,  "Tonday  the  hunters  kiUed  their  fii^ 
buffalo,  but  in  order  to  obtain  it  had  to  diverge  some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  roi^ 
and  to  pass  back  of  the  bluffs,  the  instinct  or  experience  of  these  sagacious  aniinal^ 
having  rendered  them  shy  of  approaching  the  line  of  travel.  This  lus  always  bea 
the  case^  for  it  is  a  well -attested  tact,  that  when  the  emigration  first  commenced,  tnrvr 
ling  trains  were  frequently  detained  for  hours  by  immense  herds  crossing  tbeir  track, 
and  in  such  numbers  that  it  was  impossible  to  drive  through  them.  In  many  iDStaoce^ 
it  was  quite  difficult  to  prevent  their  own  loose  cattle  from  mingling  with  the  bail* 
loes,  of  which  they  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  afraid."— ^SoZt  Lake  .^peditkm,  p.  34. 

t  Travels  into  the  Arkansas  Country,  pp.  149. 150. 

$  Pike  (Z.  M.),  Expedition  to  the  Sources  or  the  Mississippi,  and  to  the  Souroesw 
the  Arkansas,  Kansas,  La  Platte,  and  Pierre  Jaune  Rivers,  etc.,  in  the  years  1806,19^ 
and  1807. 

)i  Long's  Exped.  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Booky  Mts.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  204, 207. 
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GatliD's  "Outline  Map  of  Indian  localities  in  1833 "•  purports  to  give 
also  the  range  of  the  baffalo,  bnt  none  are  represented  as  occurring  be- 
tween the  Kansas  and  Arkansas  Rivers  east  of  the  99th  meridian,  but 
in  his  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Comanche  country  he  speaks  of  meet- 
ing with  buffaloes  about  forty  miles  east  of  the  junction  of  the  False 
Washita  and  Ked  Rivers,  or  near  the  96th  meridian. f 

Greneral  Doniphan,  during  his  march  in  1846  from  Fort  Leavenworth 
to  Santa  F^,  used  boia  de  vacTie  ^or  fuel  when  passing  the  head  of  the 
Little  Arkansas,  and  first  met  with  herds  of  buffaloes  on  the  Arkansas 
at  Pawnee  Ranch,  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Larned.f  The  previous 
year  Lieutenant  J.  W.  Abert  found  them  as  far  east  as  97^  32^§  Lieu- 
tenant Abert  reports  meeting  with  them  the  following  year  near  the  98th 
meridian,  just  west  of  which  he  found  them  in  immense  herds.|| 

Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  ascending  the  Missouri  River  in  1804,  first  met 
with  buffaloes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  River,  but  state  that  they 
did  not  become  common  till  they  reached  the  Sioux  River.^T  Bradbury 
found  them  in  1810  at  Floyd's  Bluff.  Audubon  says  that  when  he  and 
his  party  went  up  the  Missouri  River  in  1843,  'Hhe  first  buffalo  were 
heard  of  near  Fort  Leavenworth,  some  having  a  short  time  before  been 
killed  within  forty  miles  of  that  place.  We  did  not,  however,^  he  says, 
'^  see  any  of  these  animals  until  we  had  passed  Fort  Croghan,  but  above 
this  point  we  met  with  them  almost  daily,  either  floating  dead  on  the 
river  or  gazing  at  our  steamboat  from  the  shore."** 

As  early  as  1834  Murray,  in  his  journey  westward  from  Fort  Leaven- 
worth into  the  Indian  country,  first  met  with  buffaloes  on  the  Republi- 
can,tt  showing  that  they  had  already  become  extinct  or  of  uncertain 
occurrence  in  Eastern  Kansas.  Fremont,  in  1842,  in  marching  north- 
westward from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  the  Platte  River,  by  way  of  the 
Kansas  River,  came  suddenly  upon  great  herds  just  above  Grand  Isle, 
in  about  longitude  99^  30^,  or  near  the  present  site  of  Fort  Kearney. 
The  following  year  (1843),  in  crossing  the  plains  considerably  to  the 
southward  of  his  route  of  the  previous  year,  he  first  met  with  the  buf- 
falo on  the  divide  between  the  Solomon  and  the  Republican  Forks,  also 
near  the  99th  meridian.^  Emory,  in  1846,  says  that  the  range  of  the 
buffalo  along  the  Arkansas  was  ^<  westward,  between  the  ninety-eighth 
and  the  one  hundred  and  first  meridians  of  longitude."  §§  In  1849  Stans- 
bury  saw  no  buffaloes  east  of  the  forks  of  the  Platte,  but  found  them 
in  abundance  to  the  westward  of  this  point.  Captain  Stansbury's  guide 
reported  to  him  that  not  many  years  before  the  plains  somewhat  to  the 
east  of  Fort  Kearney  were  black  with  herds  of  buffaloes  ^^  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.'' |||| 

In  July,  1853,  Captain  Gunnison's  party  first  met  with  fresh  signs  of 
the  buffalo  on  the  Saline,  and  on  the  Kansas  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sa- 
line ;  their  first  buffalo  was  killed  on  the  Little  Arkansas ;  somewhat 

*  Catlio  (G.)t  North  American  Indians,  Vol.  I,  map. 

t  Ibid.,  Vol.  II,  p.  46. 

t  Hughes  (J.  T.),  Doniphan's  Expedition,  pp.  43,  47. 

i  CoDgresB.  Rep.,  29tii  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  Honse  Ex.  Doc.  No.  2,  p.  217. 

11  Notee  of  a  Military  Reconnaissance  from  Fort  Leavenworth,  Mo.,  to  San  DiegO| 
Cal.    Confess.  Rep.,  30th  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  Sen.  Doc.  No.  7,  p.  11. 

f  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Vol.  I,  pp.  19,  67. 

**  Qaadrupeds  of  North  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  50. 

ft  Travels  in  North  America,  Vol.  I,  pp.  208,227. 

\\  Fremont's  Explorations  dnring  1842,  M3,  and  '44,  pp.  18,  25,  49,  57,  109,  et  seq. 

H  Emory  (W.  H.),  Notes  of  a  Military  Reconnaissance  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  p.  16. 

IH  Stansbnry's  Expedition  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  pp.  29,  36. 
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later  they  foand  themselves  in  the  midst  of  immense  herds  on  the  Be- 
publican  Fork.* 

Dr.  Hayden,  writing  of  his  joamey  across  the  plains  in  the  sammer  of 
1858,  says,  '<  Before  going  into  the  interior  of  the  Territory  [of  Kansas) 
we  had  expected  to  find  the  whole  country  immediately  west  of  Fort 
Eiley  comparatively  sterile;  on  the  contrary,  however,  we  were  agree- 
ably disappointed  at  meeting  with  scarcely  any  indications  of  decreasing 
fertility,  as  far  as  our  travels  extended,  which  was  about  sixty  miles  west 
of  Fort  Biley.  Here  we  found  the  prairies  clothed  with  a  luxnriant 
growth  of  grass,  and  literally  alive  with  vast  herds  of  buffalo,  that  were 
quietly  grazing  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  every  direotioii.''t 

Lieutenant  £.  S.  Godfirey,  of  the  7th  (Tnited  States  Cavalry,  who  has 
recently  spent  several  years  in  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  in- 
forms me  that  when  Fort  Barker  was  established,  in  1866,  the  bnfhioes 
ranged  regularly  as  far  east  as  this  point,  and  even  passed  beyond  it. 
They  were  taken  here  for  several  years  after,  but  in  1870  had  almost 
wholly  retired  to  points  further  westward. 

Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  has 
given  me  the  following  general  statement  respecting  their  extermination 
in  Eastern  Kansas.  Under  date  of  February  7, 1873,  in  kind  response 
to  my  inquiries.  Professor  Mudge  wrote  as  follows : 

^<  The  buffalo  ranged  to  the  eastern  border  of  Kansas  as  recently  as 
1835.  About  that  time  the  United  States  authorities  removed  the  I>ela- 
ware,  Pottawattamie,  Kaws,  and  other  tribes  of  Indians  to  ^  reserva- 
tions '  in  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  now  Kansas.  These  Indians  soon 
drove  the  buffalo  as  far  west  as  the  Blue  Biver  (one  hundred  mUes  west 
of  the  Missouri  Biver),  which  was  as  far  as  the  reservations  extended. 
The  buffalo  held  that  range  till  1854,  when  Kansas  was  made  a  Territory 
and  whites  began  to  settle  here.  For  fifteen  years  from  that  time  the 
buffalo  receded,  on  an  average,  about  ten  miles  a  year.  For  three  years 
past  they  have  been  hunted  in  summer  for  their  hides  for  tanning;  this 
is  exterminating  them  very  rapidly.  Now  they  are  not  found  in  North- 
ern Kansas  east  of  100^  of  longitude ;  in  Southern  Kansas  as  far  east- 
erly as  longitude  98^,  the  western  boundary  of  Kansas  being  102o.  In 
a  few  years  I  think  they  will  not  range  north  of  the  Arkansas  Biver.^ 

None  of  the  government  expeditions  sent  across  the  plains  since  1840 
seem  to  have  met  with  the  buffalo  east  of  the  longitude  of  Fort  BOey, 
or  east  of  the  97th  meridian,  from  the  Platte  southward  to  Texas.  In 
the  Indian  Territory  they  have  not  for  a  number  of  years  ranged  to  the 
eastward  of  Fort  Sill.t  It  thus  appears  that  the  buffaloes  were  ex- 
terminated in  Eastern  Kansas  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Indian  1^- 
ritory  over  a  breadth  of  about  four  degrees  of  longitude  between  1^ 
and  1870. 

The  extermination  along  the  western  border  of  the  southern  herd  has 
also  extended  over  a  considerable  area.  In  1806  Pike  found  them 
throughout  his  march  across  the  plains  from  the  western  edge  of  Arkan- 
sas to  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  meeting  with  them  in 

*  Beckwith's  Report  of  Captain  QannisoD'a  Exploration  of  the  Thirty-eighth  and 
Thirty-ninth  Parallels,  Pacitio  Railroad  Explorations  and  Surveys,  Vol.  II. 

t  Geological  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missonri  Rivers,  p. 
122. 

t  Captain  J.  W.  Powell,  of  the  8th  United  States  Infantry,  informs  me  that  In  l&Ti 
the  buffalo  did  not  range  as  far  east  as  Fort  Sill,  but  occarred  fifty  miles  west  of  this 
point  in  considerable  n umbers.  Lieutenant  Godfrey  (7th  Cavalry)  also  states  that  dur- 
ing 1871  and  1872  he  met  with  them  throughout  that  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  wesS 
of  Fort  Sill. 
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the  greatest  abundance  between  the  Smoky  Hill  Fork  and  the  Arkansas.* 
In  1845  Lieutenant  Tarner  found  baffaloes  abundant  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  from  Bent's  Fort  thence  eastward  for  over  two  hundred 
miles.t  The  following  year  (1846)  Dr.  Wislizenus  reports  that  on  Col- 
onel Doniphan's  march  across  the  plains  all  signs  of  the  butt'alo,  even 
including  the  bois  de  vaohej  disappeared  near  the  meridian  of  101^,  be- 
tween the  Arkansas  and  Gimarron.| 

Fremont  states  that  in  1842,  at  ids^  30',  between  the  two  forks  of  the 
Platte,  they  absolutely  covered  the  plains,  and  were  abundant  thence 
westward  to  St.  Yrain's  Fort,  situated  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the 
present  town  of  Cheyenne.  Between  the  forks  of  the  Platte  and  along 
the  North  Platte  to  Fort  Laramie  but  few  were  found,  but  recent  signs 
of  them  were  abundant.  On  the  Laramie  plains  westward  as  far  as 
Laramie  Biver,  large  herds  were  constantly  met  with,  but  this  year  none 
were  seen  on  the  North  Platte  above  the  junction  of  Laramie  Biver, 
the  grasshoppers  and  the  dry  weather  having  destroyed  every  blade  of 
grass.§ 

In  June,  1844,  Fremont  found  them  in  immense  numbers  in  North, 
Middle,  and  South  Parks,  in  the  present  State  of  Colorado,  as  well  as  on 
the  tributaries  of  the  Green  Biver  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  on  the  Sweet  Water,  and  the  other  extreme  head-waters  of 
the  North  Platte,  from  all  of  which  extensive  region  they  were  nearly 
or  quite  exterminated  during  the  following  twenty  years. 

When  the  miners  first  visited  the  parks  and  mountains  of  Colorado, 
in  the  summer  of  1859,  they  found  them  occupied  by  small  bands  of 
buffaloes,  which  afforded  them  an  abundance  of  meat  for  several  years. 
They  have  been  scarce  there,  however,  for  the  last  ten  years,  during 
which  time  only  stragglers  have  been  met  with.  la  the  summer  of  1871 
I  found  their  skulls  still  frequent  in  South  Park  and  up  the  valley  of 
the  South  Platte  to  its  extreme  source.  They  were  very  frequent  at  and 
above  Montgomery,  and  even  on  the  neighboring  mountains  above 
.timber-line,  showing  that  not  many  years  ago  the  buffalo  ranged  over 
the  grassy  slopes  of  the  mountains  even  to  above  the  limit  of  the  timber. 
I  heard  of  a  single  small  band  of  two  or  three  dozen  individuals  near  the 
southern  borders  of  South  Park,  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo  Springs,  and 
saw  a  calf  at  one  of  the  ranches  that  was  captured  in  June  of  that  year 
as  the  band  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  South  Platte  into  the  Park.|| 
Mr.  Wm.  N.  Byers,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  writes  me  that  a  band  of 
twelve  were  seen  in  South  Park  in  1873,  and  that ''  occasionally  a  little 
baud  is  still  seen  in  the  northern  edge  of  Middle  Park  and  in  North 
Park."  ^'  About  seventy-five  wintered  on  the  head  of  Muddy  or  Milk 
Biver,  Middle  Park,  last  winter  [1874-75].  Another  band  was  seen  on 
the  head-waters  of  Willow  Creek,  ranging  thence  over  the  divide  into 
North  Park.  Most  of  our  people  call  these  mountain  animals  Bisons, 
and  think  them  smaller  than  the  Plains  Buffalo,  but  they  are  evidently 
the  same  animal,  resorting  to  the  mountains  of  their  own  choice." 

One  of  these  small  parties,  according  to  western  newspapers,  seems 
to  have  recently  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Indians,  a  Denver  paper  of  a  recent 

*  Pike  (Z.  M.)y  Expedition  to  the  Soaroes  of  the  MisBiasippi,  and  to  the  Sources  of  the 
Arkaiuaft,  Kansas,  L&  Platte,  and  Pierre  Janne  Rivers,  eto.,  in  the  years  1805, 1806,  and 
1807. 

t  Cong.  Rep.,  29th  Conffress,  let  Session,  House  Ex.  Doc.  No.  2,  p.  217. 

t  Wislizenns  (Dr.  A,),  Memoir  of  a  Tour  to  Northern  Mexico  in  company  with  Colonel 
Doniphan's  Expedition  in  1846-47,  Cong.  Rep.,  30th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Misoel.  Doo« 
No.  26. 

i  Fremont's  Exploration  during  1842, 1843,  and  1844,  etc.  . 

I  Ball.  Essex  Inst.,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  54, 55. 
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date  contaiping  the  following:  ''A  party  of  Indians  in  the  north westmi 
edge  of  the  Middle  Park  came  upon  a  herd  of  bnffalo  the  other  day,  and 
killed  them  all — forty-two  in  number.  All  they  saved  was  the  skins, 
leaving  the  meat  to  rot.  Such  waste  of  the  game  ought  to  be  stopped, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.'' 

Dr.  Hayden  informs  me  that  a  band  of  eighteen  was  seen  by  one  of 
his  parties  near  Pike's  Peak  in  1873,  and  that  in  1875  there  was  a  band 
of  about  nineteen  on  the  west  side  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  another  band  of 
about  sixty  near  Mount  Lincoln,  in  the  South  Park.  Mr.  O.  B.  Aiken, 
probably  referring  to  these,  writes  me  that  he  knows  of  but  two  bands 
existing  at  the  present  time  (February,  1876)  in  the  mountains  abont 
South  Park,  one  of  which  ^^  grazes  on  the  mountains  at  the  head  of 
Tarry  all  Creek,  and  is  frequently  found  above  timber-line;  the  other 
ranges  in  the  rugged  mountains  south  of  Pike's  Peak,  and  numbers 
some  thirty  or  forty  individuals." 

In  1871  their  bleached  skulls  were  still  frequent  in  the  valley  of  the 
North  Platte,  in  Western  Wyoming,  as  well  as  on  the  Laramie  Plains, 
but  I  was  assured  that  only  stragglers  had  been  seen  in  all  this  region 
during  the  previous  ten  or  fifteen  years.*  Stansbury  reports  meeting 
with  them  in  abundance  on  Pass  Greek  and  other  head- waters  of  the 
North  Platte,  in  1849.t 

In  respect  to  the  extermination  of  the  buffalo  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  plains  in  Colorado,  and  the  present  western  boundary  of  the 
Southern  Herd,  I  have  been  favored  with  a  valuable  communication 
from  Mr.  William  N.  Byers,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  **  Rocky  Moont- 
ain  News."  In  kindly  answer  to  my  inquiries  he  thus  refers  (writing 
under  date  of  July  3,  1875)  to  the  gradual  extermination  of  the  baffiulo 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  He  says :  *'  Perhaps 
the  best  idea  I  can  give  you  of  the  shrinkage  of  the  column  on  this  side 
is  gathered  from  the  history  of  the  early  trading-posts  established  here, 
mainly  for  barter  in  their  hides.  The  first  trading-post  in  this  [South 
Platte]  valley  was  built  in  1832,  six  miles  below  Denver,  and  about  fif* 
teen  miles,  direct,  from  the  mountain  foot.  A  trader  employed  here 
from  1832  to  1836  told  me  that  he  thought  that  he  never  looked  out  over 
the  walls  of  the  fort  without  seeing  buffalo,  and  sometimes  they  covered 
the  plain.  At  that  time  their  moving  columns  surged  up  against  the 
mountain  foot.  Five  or  six  years  later  the  next  fort  was  built  five  or 
six  miles  down  the  river,  then  a  third  a  few  miles  below  the  seoond, 
and,  about  1840,  a  fourth,  nearly  twenty  miles  below  the  third,  or  forty 
odd  miles  from  the  mountains.  There  the  trade  was  concentrated  and 
the  up-river  forts  were  successively  abandoned,  owing  to  the  decrease  of 
the  buffalo  in  their  vicinity.  But  great  herds  of  buffaloes  occasionally 
ranged  over  the  present  site  of  Denver  as  late  as  1846. 

''  The  trading-posts  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas  possess  a  similar 
history.  The  earliest,  built  about  1826,  was  some  twenty  miles  from  the 
mountains.  Others  succeeded,  one  after  another,  until  New  Fort  Bentj— 
afterward  Port  Bent,  now  Fort  Lyon, — about  eighty  miles  from  the 
mountains,  closed  the  history  of  these  early  trading  outposts.  They 
were  placed  so  as  to  be  most  convenient  to  the  camps  of  the  hunters, 
to  enable  the  traders  to  supply  the  latter  with  goods  and  to  buy  thdr 
skins. 

^^  The  present  range  of  the  buffalo  in  Colorado,"  he  says,  ^^  is  bounded 
substantially  on  the  west  by  a  line  about  one  hundred  miles  east  of  the 

"*  See  Bulletin  Essex  iDgtitute,  Vol.  VI,  p.  59. 
t  Salt  Lake  Expedition,  pp.  243-247. 
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foot  of  the  moantaiQ3,  and  (parallel  therewith.  Th^  herds  are  thin  on 
the  edge,  thickening  to  the  eastward.  Small  bands  occasionally  wander 
ten  or  twenty  miles  farther  west,  bat  the  line  is  quite  distinctly  marked. 
In  the  fall  they  move  gradually  bat  slowly  southward,  and  in  late  winter 
and  spring  return  in  the  same  way  north ;  but  the  eastern  edge  of  Col- 
orado is  really  occupied  all  the  winter  by  herds  that  come  from  and  re- 
turn to  the  north.  In  summer  very  few  remain  upon  the  Colorado  range. 
I  have  no  idea  of  the  relative  movement  of  individual  herds  north  and 
sonth  during  the  year,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  regular  ebb  and  flow  once 
a  year.  There  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  limit  of  the  range 
westward  in  the  last  five  years,  but  the  columns  have  been  thinned /ear- 
fuUy^ — certainly  one-half." 

Influence  of  the  Railroads  upon  the  Decrease  of  the  Buffalo,  — Three  rail- 
roads now  enter  or  pass  near  the  range  of  the  Southern  Herd.  Their 
inflnence/though  immense  in  respect  to  its  decrease,  seems  not  to  have 
very  greatly  affected  the  extent  of  its  range.  The  railroads,  of  course, 
primarily  affect  the  buffalo  by  affording  to  the  hunters  easy  access  to 
it8  haunts,  and  by  placing  the  hunters  in  communication  with  ready 
markets  for  the  products  of  the  chase.  They  also  open  up  the  country 
they  traverse  to  permanent  settlement,  thus  rendering  the  extirpation 
of  the  buffalo  from  the  country  bordering  these  avenues  of  travel  not 
only  speedy  but  permanent.  Although  the  buffalo  has  no  little  &ar  of 
these  iron  highways  and  their  thundering  trains,  this  alone  would  not, 
for  a  long  time  at  least,  seriously  influence  its  range;  and  the  herds 
have  not,  except  through  the  thinning  of  their  ranks  by  the  hunters  who 
make  these  roads  the  bases  of  their  operations,  materially  changed  their 
range  since  the  opening  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad  in  1869.  The 
buffaloes  still  range  northward  to  thi^  road  between  Fort  Kearney  and 
the  Forks  of  the  Platte,  but  they  appear  to  have  of  late  rarely  passed 
north  of  it.  At  this  point  the  buffalo  range  is  still  within  easy  drive 
from  the  line  of  the  road,  and  is  often  chosen  by  Eastern  hunting-parties 
for  their  field  of  operations. 

The  Kansas  Pacific  Bailway,  traversing  as  it  does  one  of  the  favorite 
and  formerly  most  populous  portions  of  the  range  of  the  great  Southern 
Herd,  has  given  opportunity,  since  it  was  opened  in  1870,  for  the  de- 
struction of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  buffaloes.  After  two  or  three 
years  the  results  of  this  wholesale  slaughter  began  to  be  apparent  in 
the  thinning  of  the  herds  and  in  their  erratic  movements  and  changed 
habits,  especially  in  respect  to  their  migrations. 

Daring  the  summer  of  1871  straggling  bands  occurred  as  far  east- 
ward in  Northern  Kansas  as  Fossil  Creek,  while  the  great  herds  were 
rarely  met  with  east  of  the  meridian  of  Fort  Hays.  In  June  of  that 
year  they  blackened  the  prairies  from  the  Saline  Eiver  to  the  Republi- 
can Fork.  In  »Tanuary,  1872,  they  had  receded  several  hundred  miles 
to  the  westward  of  their  summer  limit,  ranging  then  over  Eastern  Colo- 
rado. Between  the  Union  Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific  Eailroads  they 
at  this  time  migrated  eastward  in  summer  and  westward  in  winter, 
passing  with  reluctance  either  of  these  great  highways.  At  times, 
however,  they  swept  across  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailway  in  immense 
herds,  obliging  the  trains  to  await  their  passage.*  In  consequence  of 
this  eastward  and  westward  migration  they  had  already  worn  deep 
trails  running  in  this  direction,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  older  set 

*  General  Meigs  writes  that  a  coDdnctorof  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  informed 
him  in  the  winter  of  1872-73,  that  "  while  he  had  been  several  times  delayed  by  the 
crossing  of  immense  herds  going  south  he  had  never  seen  any  buffalo  returning.''^ 
MS,  Notes  on  the  Buffalo. 
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made  when  their  migrations  were  mainly  from  the  north  soathward  in 
antnmn  and  from  the  sonth  northward  in  spring.*  From  the  great 
persecution  they  had  suffered  from  the  hnnters,  who  swarmed  down 
npon  them  from  all  sides,  their  movements  were  already  less  regular 
than  formerly. 

The  opening  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Railroad  has 
had  a  far  greater  inflaence  upon  the  buffalo  than  either  of  the  other 
roads,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  hnnters  who  seized  apon 
it  as  a  favorable  basis  for  the  prosecution  of  their  terrible  work  of 
destruction.    The  story  of  this  destruction  and  the  fatal  results  attend- 
ing the  encroachment  of  the  settlements  upon  the  range  of  the  bufEiUo 
is  well  told  in  the  subjoined  letter  from  Dr.  W.  S.  Tremaine,  U.  S.  A^ 
kindly  written  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  respecting  this  subject,  and 
dat^d  Fort  Dodge,  Kansas,  July  16,  1875 :  <^In  regard  to  the.boffalo,  I 
would  say  that  when  I  first  came  to  this  post,  in  1869,  the  baffaloes 
ranged  in  almost  countless  herds  from  about  where  the  town  of  Great 
Bend,  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Railroad,  now  is,  to  Fort 
Lyon,  Colorado,  and  from  the  Platte  River  to  the  Red  River  of  Texas. 
Throughout  this  range  yon  might  travel  for  days  and  scarcely  ever  be 
out  of  sight  of  buffaloes.    This  condition  remained  up  to  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1873,  when  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  was 
completed  to  this  point.    Buffalo-hunting  for  their  hides  then  became 
quite  an  industry  in  this  neighborhood,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
were  slaughtered  in  this  vicinity,  so  that  at  the  present  time  a  buffalo 
is  a  rare  sight  within  two  hundred  miles  of  Fort  Dodge."    Dr.  Tremaine 
gives  the  principal  range  of  the  Southern  Herd  of  buffaloes  as  being 
now  south  of  the  Kansas  line,  between  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian 
and  the  Red  River  of  Texas,  and  from  about  the  100th  meridian  to  the 
eastern  border  of  New  Mexico.    ''A  few  small  herds,"  he  says,  wander 
northward  from  the  main  body  as  far  n&  the  Platte  country,  passing 
along  near  the  eastern  boundary  of  Colorado.    Some  are  iJso  foand 
further  to  the  southward  between  the  Red  and  Pecos  Rivers.    He 
speaks  of  the  herds  as  having  become  very  much  restricted  in  range 
and  as  very  much  ^^  thinned  out."    He  says :  ^^ As  regards  their  present 
nambers,  I  was  told  by  an  officer  of  cavalry  who  had  scouted  last  sum- 
mer and  winter  through  the  t'egion  I  have  indicated,  that  during  his 
wanderings  through  this  part  of  the  country,  which  is  now  considered 
the  principal  habitat  of  the  Southern  Herd,  he  saw  fewer  buffidoes  than 
he  had  seen  in  a  trip  from  Fort  Hays  to  Fort  Dodge  (eighty-six  miles) 
in  1872." 

Recent  reports  from  Kansas  and  Colorado  agree  in  respect  to  the  enor- 
mous destruction  of  buffaloes  throughout  Kansas,  incidentally  referred 
to  above  by  Dr.  Tremaine.  While  the  range  seems  not  to  have  been  as 
yet  very  materially  circumscribed  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the 
reduction  in  numbers  has  been  immense,  and  the  vast  herds  existing 
there  five  years  since  are  now  represented  by  only  scattered  remnaots, 
so  fearfully  have  their  ranks  been  depleted. 

The  incessant  persecution  of  the  buffalo  along  the  lines  of  the  two 
great  Kansas  railways  has  had  the  effect  to  crowd  them  southward  and 
south  westward  into  Western  Texas.  In  this  Indian-infested  region,  too 
remote  from  railroads  to  render  it  feasible  for  the  hunter  to  follow  them 
for  their  hides  and  meat,  the  herd  is  now  mainly  concentrated  where  it 
is  temporarily  less  exposed  to  persecution  than  on  the  more  accessible 
plains  of  Kansas.    The  range  of  the  herd  thus  not  only  changes  with 

*  See  BaUetin  Essex  Institate,  Vol.  VI,  pp.  46,  47. 
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the  seasons  of  the  year,  bat  also  from  year  to  year,  io  c(mseqii^iy»e  of  V^. 
attacks  apon  them  at  new  localities.    Unless  legal  interference,  %i0er        / 
by  the  States  of  E^ansas,  Colorado,  and  Texas,  or  by  the  General  Gc(v/' i 
ernment,  be  speedily  made,  and  rigoroas  restrictions  most  thoroaghly  /\^  \ . 
enforced,  the  fate  of  the  baffalo  south  of  the  Platte  will  be  a  repetition       ^ )  / 
of  its  history  east  of  the  Mississippi  Biver,  namely,  speedy  extermina- 
tion. 

Area  now  occupied  by  the  Southern  Herd. — The  region  south  of  the 
Platte  inhabited  by  the  bufhlo  is  already  reduced  to  a  very  limited  area. 
At  the  northward  their  range  extends  over  only  the  head-waters  of  the 
Republican,  and  thence  westward  to  the  South  Platte,  to  the  northward 
of  which  river  they  still  sometimes  appear,  their  range  thus  including 
the  smijl  portion  of  Southwestern  Nebraska  that  lies  south  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railway.  They  range  thence  southward  throughout  Western 
E^ansas  and  Eastern  Colorado,  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  Northern  and  Western  Texas,  extending  in  the  latter  State 
8outhwfiu[tl  to  the  30th  parallel,  and  from  the  98th  meridian  westward 
over  the  northern  portion  of  the  Staked  Plains  nearly  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  New  Mexico.  In  1873  they  ranged  to  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Santa  F6.* 

Region  between  the  Platte  River  and  Parallel  of  49^. — Passing  to  the 
northward  of  the  Platte  Biver,  we  will  considiBr  first  the  region  situated 
between  the  Platte  Biver  and  the  United  States  and  British  boundary, 
or  the  49th  parallel.  The  buffalo,  as  is  well  known,  formerly  ranged 
over  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries,  as 
well  as  over  the  plains  of  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North,  and  those  of  the ' 
Assinniboine  and  the  Saskatchewan.  The  plains  of  the  Bed  Biver,  in 
Northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota.,  formerly  connected  the  great  bnffalo 
range  of  the  Upper  Missouri  region  with  that  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
whilst  the  Grand  Coteau  des  Prairies  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  re- 
gions of  their  greatest  abundance.  Beginning  with  Eastern  Dakota,  or 
that  portion  of  the  Territory  east  of  the  Missouri  Biver,  embracing  the 
Grand  Coteau  des  Prairies,  we  shall  pass  thence  to  the  region  between 
the  Missouri  Biver  and  the  49th  parallel,  and,  lastly,  trace  their  exter- 
mination over  the  vast  triangular  area  bounded  by  the  Missouri  and 
Platte  Bivers  and  the  Bocky  Mountains. 

Extermination  in  Eastern  Dakota, — As  late  as  1850  General  John  Pope 
stated  that  the  bnffalo  ranged  ^<in  immense  herds  between  the  Pembina 
and  Shayenne  Bivers,''  and  were  ^^  found  in  great  numbers,  winter  and 
summer,  along  the  Bed  Biver,''  being  '^  frequently  killed  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  the  settlements  at  Pembina.t  Mr.  Henry  M.  Bice  also 
states  that  in  the  spring  of  1847  a  party  of  Bed  Biver  hunters,  num- 
bering twelve  hundred  carts,  went  in  a  body  south  to  Devil's  Lake,  in 
Minnesota  (now  Dakota) ;  |  while  Mr.  J.  £.  Fletcher  states  that  twenty 
thousand  buffaloes  were  at  this  time  annually  killed  in  the  country  of 
the  Sioux  and  Chippewa  Indians,  south  of  the  United  States  and  British 
boundary,  §  mostly  within  the  present  Territory  of  Dakota.  The  Hon. 
H.  H.  Sibley  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  a  buffalo-hunt  in  Bast- 
em  Dakota  (then  a  part  of  Minnesota  Territory)  in  Schoolcraft's  great 
work  on  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  ||  and  incorporates 

*  H.  W.  HenshaWy  in  a  letter  to  the  writer,  dated  March  6,  1875. 

t  Report  of  an  Exploration  of  the  Territory  of  Minnesota.  (Congressional  Reports, 
Slst  Congr.,  Ist  Session,  Senate  Doc.  No.  42,  p.  27.) 

t  Congress.  Rep.,  Slst  Congr.,  Ist  Sess.,  Hoase  Ex.  Doc.,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  51,  p.  8. 

$  Ibid.,  p.  41. 

n  Schoolcraft's  History,  Qondition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United 
Btotee,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  101-110. 
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therewith  a  detailed  account,  flemished  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Belconrt,* 
of  the  chase  of  the  buffalo  on  the  Pembina  Plains.  It  contains  not 
only  mach  valuable  information  respecting  the  peculiar  modes  of  bant- 
ing pursued  by  the  Bed  Eiver  hunters,  but  also  important  statistics  re- 
specting the  rate  of  their  destruction  at  the  date  of  writing  (1853). 

Mr.  A.  W.  Tinkham,  in  the  "Itinerary''  of  his  route  from  St.  Paul  to 
Fort  Union,  in  June  and  July,  1853,  speaks  of  using  the  bois  de  vai^e 
for  fuel  on  Maple  Eiver,  and  reports  killing  his  first  buffalo  on  the 
Shayenne,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Red  River.  At  this  time, 
he  says,  large  herds  roamed  over  the  prairies  of  the  Shayenne  River, 
and  extended  as  far  south  as  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shayenne.  He  also 
met  with  recent  indications  of  the  buffalo  on  the  White  Earth  River. t 

Governor  Stevens,  in  speaking  of  the  abundance  of  the  buf^lo  on  the 
Shayenne  Rive;r,  near  Lake  Zisne,  the  same  year,  says:  "About  five  miles 
from  camp,  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  for  a  great  dis- 
tance ahead  every  square  mile  seemed  to  have  a  herd  of  buffalo  upon 
it.  Their  number  was  variously  estimated  by  the  members  of  the 
party,  some  as  high  as  half  a  million.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  exaggera- 
tion to  set  it  down  at  200,000.  I  had  heard  of  the  myriads  of  these 
animals  inhabiting  these  plains,  but  I  could  not  realize  the  truth  of 
these  accounts  till  to-day,  when  they  surpass  everything  I  could  have 
imagined  from  the  accounts  which  I  had  received."} 

According  to  Assistant  Surgeon  Asa  Wall,  buffaloes  were  still  com- 
mon about  Fort  Abercrombie,  on  the  Red  River,  at  late  as  1858.§ 

Mr.  W.  H.  Illingworth,  the  well-known  photographer  of  St  Paul, 
informs  me  that  in  1866,  when  he  made  a  journey  from  St.  Cloud 
westward  to  the  Yellowstone,  he  met  with  immense  herds  for  two  days 
in  passing  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  west  of  the  James  River.  They, 
seem  to  have  wholly  disappeared  east  of  the  Missouri  soon  after  this 
date,  surviving  in  Southern  Dakota,  however,  between  the  James  and 
Missouri  Rivers,  for  some  years  after  their  extermination  over  the  plains 
of  the  Red  River.  As  already  stated,  they  were  exterminated  east  of 
the  Red  River  as  early  as  about  the  year  1850,  and,  being  at  that  time 
rapidly  pressed  westward  by  the  Red  River  hunters,  were  wholly 
exterminated  daring  the  few  years  next  following  throughout  the  whole 
basin  of  the  Red  River,  and  even  throughout  the  whole  of  the  northern 
half  of  Dakota.  In'  Southern  Dakota,  between  the  James  and  the 
Missouri,  they  lingered  for  some  years  later,  but  wholly  disappeared 
east  of  the  Missouri  prior  to  the  year  1870*. 

Region  between  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Forty-ninth  ParcUleL — ^The 
former  existence  of  the  buffalo  over  the  whole  of  the  region  drained  by 
the  Upper  Missouri  is  well  substantiated  by  the  evidences  they  them- 
selves have  left,  and  which  exist  in  the  form  of  well  defined  trails  and 
osseous  remains.  When  Lewis  and  Clarke  ascended  the  Missouri  in 
1804,  they  met  with  them  at  frequent  points  along  almost  its  whole 
course,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux  to  the  Fork8,||  and  subsequent 
explorers  found  them  on  its  remotest  sources.    As  late  as  1856  this 

*  The  accoant  ^iven  by  Mr.  Sibloy  as  that  fnrnished  by  Mr.  Belconrt  seems  to  be 
merely  a  translation  of  Mr.  Belcourt's  accoant  of  buffalo-hunting  by  the  Bed  River 
half-breeds  originally  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Belconrt  to  M%jor  S 
V^oods,  and  dated  **  St.  Paul,  November  25,  1845."  This  document  was  published  by 
Major  Woods  in  his  Report  of  his  Expedition  to  the  Pembina  Settlement  in  1849  (Con- 
gressional Documents  of  the  3lBt  Congress,  1st  Session,  House  Doc.  No.  51,  pp.  44-o8). 

t  Pacific  R.  R.  Expl.  and  Snr.,  Vol.  I,  Governor  Stevens's  Report,  pp.  252-^8. 

t  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.  of  Expl.  and  Surveys,  Vol.  XI,  pt.  1,  p.  59. 

^  Med.  Statistics  IJ.  S.  Army.  1855-1860,  p.  34. 

I  Expedition,  etc.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  67,  75,  77,  et  seq. 
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whole  region  was  occupied,  at  least  temporarily,  by  roving  bands. 
Lannbert,  in  his  general  report  respecting  the  topography  ^f  this  region, 
speaks  of  the  extensive  plains  between  the  meridian  of  Fort  Union  and 
the  Bocky  Mountains  as  being  the  ^'  pastare-grounds  of  unfailing  millions 
of  the  uncouth  and  ponderous  buffalo."*  Lieutenant  Saxon,  in  his 
report  of  a  journey  down  the  Missouri,  from  Fort  Benton  to  Fort  Union, 
made  in  185i3,  says  that  during  the  last  few  days  of  their  journey,  as 
they  approached  Fort  Union,  they  saw  innumerable  herds  of  buffalo- 
cows,  in  many  places  extending  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.t  Lieutenant  Groger,  the  same  year  (October,  1853),  also 
found  large  bands  on  the  Missouri  from  the  Musselshell  to  the  Milk 
River,!  and  small  bands  were  also  seen  by  Tinkham  west  of  the  Great 
Falls,  on  the  Sun  Biver,§  where  herds  were  also  observed  in  January, 
1854,  by  Lieutenant  Groger.  ||  In  December,  1853,  they  occurred  in 
great  numbers  on  Big  Hole  Prairie,  on  the  head  of  the  Jefferson  Fork. 51 
They  were  also  reported  as  occurring  on  the  Milk  Biver,  near  Camp 
Atchison,  and  also  on  other  of  the  neighboring  northern  tributaries  of 
the  Missouri. 

Dr.  Cooper  states  that  in  1860  ^^  the  buffalo  herd  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri was  spread  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  near  latitude  49^,  south- 
east," and  says  that  he  "  found  them  along  the  Missouri,  from  ite  upper 
Great  Bend  west  to  about  fifty  miles  above  Milk  Biver,  but  nowhere  in 
great  numbers.  Bemains  of  their  skeletons,  left  about  five  years  since, 
were  abundant  west  of  Fort  Benton,  and,"  he  adds, ''  I  saw  one  or  more 
old  skulls  daily  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Blackfoot  and  Hell  Gate 
Bivers  (west  of  the  mountains),  quite  down  to  the  junction  with  the 
Bitter  Boot."  •• 

Lieutenant  M.  E.  Hogan,  22d  United  States  Infantry,  who  for  some 
years  previous  had  been  in  the  United  States  military  service  in  the 
Department  of  Dakota,  informed  me  in  1873  that  the  buffaloes  had 
recently  crossed  the  Marias  and  Teton  Bivers,  in  [Northwestern  Montana, 
from  the  northward,  and  were  abundant  throughout  the  region  about 
Fort  Shaw,  and  that  there  were.  ^^  millions  of  buffaloes  "  on  Milk  Biver. 

Bespectiug  the  present  range  of  the  buffalo  between  the  Missouri 
Biver  and  the  49th  parallel,  and  the  evidences  of  their  recent  occupa- 
tion of  this  whole  belt  of  country,  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Elliott  Cones 
for  the  subjoined  important  communication.  Two  seasons  spent  in  this 
region  as  naturalist  of  the  United  States  ]!^orthern  Boundary  Survey 
have  given  him  opportunities  for  collecting  much  important  information 
respecting  this  region.  The  communication,  dated  '^Washington, 
March  2, 1875,"  is  as  follows  : 

'^  The  time  when  the  buffalo  ranged  in  this  latitude  [parallel  of  49^] 
eastward  of  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North  passed  so  long  since  that  the 
traces  of  th^r  former  presence  have  become  effaced.  The  present  gen- 
eration of  hunters  in  Manitoba  and  adjacent  portions  of  the  United  States 
trail  to  the  westward,  by  several  well-known  routes,  in  pursuit  of  robes 
and  meat.  In  travelling  from  the  river  I  saw  no  sign  whatever  until 
iu  the  vicinity  of  Turtle  Mountain,  where  an  occasional  weather-worn 
skull  or  limb-bone  may  be  observed.  Thence  westward  to  the  Mouse 
Biver,  the  bony  remains  multiply  with  each  day's  journey,  until  they 

*  Pacific  R.  K.  Rep.  of  Expl.  and  Surveys,  Vol.  I,  Qovernor  Stevens's  Rep.,  p.  1C7. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  264. 

X  Ibid.,  p.  494. 

$  Ibid.,  p.  369. 

II  Ibid.,  p.  500. 

IT  Ibid.,  p.  167. 

**  American  Naturalist,  Vol.  I,  p.  538. 
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become  common  objects ;  still,  no  horn,  hoof,  or  patch  of  hide.  In  the 
space  interv^ing  between  this  river  and  the  point  where  the  Goteaa  de 
Missouri  crosses  the  parallel  of  49^,  qaite  recent  remains,  as  skulls  still 
showing  horns,  nose-gristle,  or  hair,  and  portions  of  skeletons  still  lig- 
amentonsly  attached,  are  very  freqnent.  At  La  Bivi^re  de  Lac,  a  day's 
march  west  of  the  Mouse  River,  there  was  a  grand  battae  a  few  years 
since,  as  evidenced  by  the  numbers  of  bones,  the  innumerable  deserted 
badger-holes,  and  the  circles  of  stones  denoting  where  Indian  lodges 
stocKl.  Within  the  Coteau  the  most  recent  remains  are  the  rale ;  and  a 
hundred  miles  from  such  edge  (nearly  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Fellow- 
stone)  living  animals  were  seen  in  the  summer  of  1873. 

''  Thus  comparing  the  two  great  basins  of  the  Bed  Biver  and  of  the 
Missouri  respectively,  it  will  be  seen  that'  the  animal  left  the  whole 
United  States  portion  of  the  former  before  it  was  driven  from  parts  of 
the  Missouri  basin  equally  far  east,  or  even  further  eastward.  This  is 
borne  out  by  observations  made  on  my  journey  from  the  Mouse  Biver 
due  south  to  Fort  Stevenson,  on  the  Missouri.  There  were  few  skulls 
(about  as  many  as  between  Mouse  Biver  and  Turtle  Mountain)  until  I 
struck  the  Coteau,  within  which  they  at  once  multiplied. 

^'  In  the  western  portion  of  the  Bed  Biver  basin  numbe];;le8S  buflEsJo- 
trails  still  score  the  ground,  with  a  general  north-south  trend. 

'*  In  the  summer  of  1874  I  approached  the  parallel  of  49<^  in  a  north- 
westerly course  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone.  The  whole  country 
offered  a  fair  amount  of  skeletal  remains,  in  many  cases  ligamentonsly 
cohering,  and  was  furrowed  with  trails.  But  there  were  no  living  animals 
in  the  region  eastward  of  Frenchman's  Biver,  which  is  one  of  the  first 
of  many  north-south  tributaries  of  Milk  Biver.  A  day's  march  west  of 
this  river  brought  us  to  the  edge  of  the  ^  Yellowstone  Herd,'  as  the 
northerly  division  of  the  buffalo  is  termed,  where  the  first  buffalo  were 
seen  and  killed.  Small  straggling  droves,  or  single  animals,  were 
observed  every  day  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  (or 
Three  Buttes,  as  they  are  called  on  the  map),  where  they  become  very 
abundant.  In  this  eity  many  thousands,  if  not  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, passed  the  season.  During  the  latter  part  of  August  we  travelled 
for  several  days  in  continual  sight  of  droves  on  every  side  on  the  road 
between  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  and  Fort  Benton ;  one  day  the  plain  was 
uniformly  dotted,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  in  at  least  a  quadrant  of 
a  circle. 

'^  In  the  comparatively  short  distance  between  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills 
and  the  Bocky  Mountains  we  encountered  no  buffalo,  but  this  was  a 
mere  fortuitous  circumstance  for  the  particular  days ;  the  <  chips '  were 
everywhere.  They  were  traced,  however,  by  their  remains  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  at  an  altitude  of  at  least  5,000  feet ;  aud 
I  was  informed  that  the  various  glades  were  a  winter  resort  of  some  of 
the  animals  that  pass  that  season  in  this  latitude.  But  I  could  ob- 
tain no  indication  that  the  buffalo  ever  [here]  crossed  the  mountains. 
Hunters  and  guides  familiar  with  the  region  for  years  agree  that  this 
barrier  is  not  surmounted,  and  had  never  been  passed,  either  within 
their  memory  or  according  to  tradition :  indeed,  the  Kootanie  Pass  has 
been  always  known  as  the  point  where  Indians  from  the  westward  have 
come  annually  to  hunt  on  the  opposite  side. 

<^  It  is  sufficiently  attested  that  buffaloes  pass  the  winter  in  this  re- 
gion, or  at  least  have  very  recently  done  so.  In  exploring  the  Sweet 
Grass  Hills,  I  followed  up  one  gorge  where  for  a  mile  or  so  skulls  and 
skeletons  lay  almost  touching  each  other  in  the  cul-de-sac  Here  was 
evident  indication  that  a  drove,  in  attempting  to  cross  firom  the  hog-back 
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on  one  side  to  the  other,  had  sank  in  the  snow  which  filled  the  ravine. 
and  lost  many  of  their  number.  The  buffaloes  are  more  expert  and 
venturesome  climbers  than  their  unwieldy  forms  would  indicate.  Upon 
the  summits  of  the  Sweet  Orass  Hills,  inaccessible  on  horseback,  and 
where  a  man  can  only  go  about  by  scrambling,  their  dung  and  bones 
are  found,  with  those  of  the  mountain  sheep.  The  hillsides  here,  and 
the  equally  steep  banks  in  places  along  the  heads  of  the  Milk  Eiver  and 
its  tributaries,  too  declivous  in  their  natural  state  to  afford  footing  to  a 
horse  or  mule,  are  cut  by  innume^ble  hoofs  into  a  series  of  narrow 
terraces,  each  a  buffalo  trail. 

^'In  the  whole  region  just  north  of  the  Milk  Siver,  absolutely  treeless 
excepting  along  a  part  of  the  strea.m,  and  on  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills, 
buffalo  chips  are  everywhere  at  hand  for  fuel. 

<*  In  descending  the  Missouri  Biver  from  Fort  Benton,  buffalo  were 
seen  almost  daily  during  that  part  of  the  voyage  which  embraced  the 
rapid  i>ortion  of  the  river  flowing  between  the  bluffs  of  the  Bad  Lands. 
Small  droves  were  seen  surmounting  peaks  which,  it  would  seem,  only 
a  mountain  sheep  could  scale:  and  in  one  instance,  indeed,  the  attempt 
was  a  failure,  apd  the  animal  rolled  down  hill  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  No 
more  were  seen  below  the  mouth  of  the  Musselshell,  where  the  Missouri 
widens  and  enters  a  flatter  country.  The  limit  on  the  Missouri  corre- 
sponds in  longitude,  in  a  general  way,  with  that  above  noted  on  the 
parallel  of  490." 

It  thus  appears  that  twenty  years  ago  buffaloes  were  accustomed  to 
frequent  the  whole  region  between  the  Missouri  Biver  and  the  49th  par- 
idlel,  from  the  western  boundary  of  Dakota,  or  the  104th  meridian, 
westward  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  occurring  even  throughout  the 
foot-hills  of  the  latter  as  well  as  over  the  head- waters  of  the  Bitter  Boot, 
or  St.  Mary's  Biver,  one  of  the  sources  of  Clarke's  Fork  of  the  Columbia, 
but  that  they  are  now  restricted  to  the  region  between  Frenchman's 
Creek,  near  the  107th  meridian,  and  the  Biocky  Mountains,  over  much 
of  which  area  their  occurrence  is  merely  irregular  and  more  or  less  for- 
tuitous, their  main  range  being  between  the  110th  and  the  112th  merid- 
ians. 

Region  between  the  Upper  Misstmri  and  Platte  Rivers. — It  is  so  well 
known  that  the  buffalo  formerly  ranged  throughout  this  region,  that 
there  is  little  need  of  presenting  further  evidence  of  the  fact  than  will 
be  given  incidentally  in  tracing  the  boundaries  of  their  present  range, 
and  in  sketching  the  history  of  their  extirpation  over  the  greater  part 
of  this  extensive  territory.  Beginning  at  the  eastward,  we  find  that 
Bradbury  in  1810,  in  crossing  from  the  Platte  Biver  northward  to  the 
Mandan  Villages,  met  with  a  few  buffaloes  in  what  is  now  Eastern  Ne- 
braska, on  the  Elk  Horn  Biver,  and  that  they  were  then  plentiful  on 
the  Canon  Ball  and  Heart  Bivers,  in  what  is  now  Southwestern  Dakota.* 
They  lingered  in  Southwestern  Dakota  till  within  a  very  short  time. 
The  last  buffalo  killed  near  Fort  Bice  was  taken  in  1869,  when  three 
were  killed  from  a  herd  of  ten  old  bulls  that  had  wandered  considerably 
to  the  eastward  of  the  main  herds.  According  to  Dr.  W.  J.  Hoffman, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  other  interesting  facts  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  paper,  the  buffaloes  disappeared  from  the  region  be- 
tween the  Cheyenne  and  Grand  Biver  Agencies  at  about  the  same  time 
(1869),  although  occasional  stragglers  frequented  the  plains  toward  the 
Black  Hills  till  somewhat  later.  He  states  that  fresh  hides  were  brought 
into  the  Grand  Biver  Agency  in  1872,  that  were  obtained  about  one 

*  Bradbury  (John).  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  North  America  in  the  years  1809, 1610, 
and  1311,  pp.  53, 134. 
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conntry  south  of  the  Cheyenne  and  north  and  east  of  the  North  Platte 
Eiver.  This  area,  in  which  the  bnffalo  had  thus  become  practicaOy 
extinct,  joined  on  the  southwest  the  Laramie  Plains  country,  and  tJi^e 
resulted  a  broad  east-and-west  belt  from  the  Missouri  to  Montana, 
which  contaitied  no  buffalo."  • 

I  learn  from  Gleneral  F.  H.  Bradley  (United  States  Infantry)  that  m 
1868,  when  Forts  Smith,  Beno,  and  other  military  posts  in  the  Black 
Hills  region  were  abandoned,  buffaloes  were  very  abundant  in  all  the 
so-called  Big  Horn  country,  and  that  in  one  day  they  killed  fifty  tons  of 
meat  for  garrison  use. 

During  the  period  of  the  government  surveys  for  a  raUroad  route 
from  the  Mississippi  Eiver  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  during  1853  to  185d, 
buffaloes  were  met  with  in  great  abundance  on  the  southern  tribataiies 
of  the  Missouri,  between  theGreat  Falls  of  the  Missouri  and  the  moath  of 
the  Yellowstone.  In  passing  from  Fort  Benton  southeast  to  the  Mussel- 
shell Biver,  Lieutenant  MuUan  reports  meeting  with  three  lean  old  bulls 
on  Arrow  Biver,  large  herds  on  the  head  of  the  Judith  Biver,  between 
the  Girdle  and  Judith  Mountains,  and  a  considerable  number  along  the 
Musselshell.t 

In  1871  no  buffaloes  occurred  in  Eastern  Wyoming  south  of  the  Black 
Hills,  and  they  had  also  already  been  long  extinct  over  the  Laramie 
Plains,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  North  Platte  in  Western  Wyoming, 
which  region  they  probably  have  not  regularly  frequented  since  they 
were  dispersed,  about  1849-^,  by  the  great  overland  emigration  to  Cal- 
ifornia.   I  was  informed  that  none  then  existed  in  the  territory  soath  of 
the  Sweetwater  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills.    Fremont,  in  1842^  con- 
stantly met  with  large  herds  as  far  west  as  the  Laramie  Biver,  but  none 
were  seen  on  the  North  Platte  above  the  junction  of  the  Laramie  until 
he  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Sweet  Water,  the  grasshoppers  and  the 
dry  weather  having  destroyed  the  grass  over  the  Laramie  Plains.     An 
explanation  of  their  final  disappearance  from  the  Laramie  Plains  has 
been  offered  by  Colonel  Bichard  I.  Dodge,  which  is  at  least  probable. 
He  says  that  according  to  hunters'  traditions  the  Laramie  Plains  were 
visited  in  the  winter  of  1844-45  <'by  a  most  extraordinary  snow-storm. 
Contrary  to  all  precedent,  there  was  no  wind,  and  the  snow  covered  the 
surface  evenly  to  the  depth  of  nearly  four  feet.    Immediately  after  the 
storm  a  bright  sun  softened  the  surface,  which  at  night  froze  into  a  crust 
so  firm  that  it  was  weeks  before  any  heavy  animal  could  make  any  head- 
way over  it.    The  Laramie  Plains,  being  entirely  surrounded  by  mount- 
ains, bad '  always  been  a  favorite  wintering-place  for  the  buffaloes. 
Thousands  were  caught  in  this  storm,  and  perished  miserably  by  star- 
vation.   Since  that  time  not  a  single  buffalo  has  ever  visited  the  Laramie 
Plains.    When  I  first  crossed  these  plains,  in  1868,  the  whole  ooontry 
was  dotted  with  skulls  of  buffaloes,  all  in  the  last  stages  of  decomposi- 
tion and  all  apparently  of  the  same  age  [or  period  of  exposure],  giving 
some  foundation  for  the  tradition.    Indeed,  it  was  in  answer  to  my 
reqnest  for  an  explanation  of  the  numbers,  appearance,  and  identity  of 
age  [condition]  of  these  skulls,  that  the  tradition  was  related  to  me 
by  an  old  hunter,  who,  however,  could  not  himself  vouch  for  the  facts.*'} 

*Ch\oaao  Inter-Ocean,  Angnst  5,  1875. 

f  Pacific  R.  R.  Rep.  of  Expl.  and  Surveys,  Vol.  XI,  pt.  i,  p.  59. 

Xfihicago  Inter-Ocean,  Angust  5, 1875.  This  and  the  pi^evious  extracts  from  the  Inter- 
Ocean  newspaper  were  sent  to  this  paper  by  a  reporter  accompanying  the  Black  Hilla 
Expedition  of  1875,  of  which  Colonel  Dodge  was  in  command,  as  a  portion  of  an  ''adranoe 
chapter  "  from  a  forthcoming  book  on  the  West  by  Colonel  Dodge.  This  book,  ^  based 
on  personal  experience/'  has  recently  appeared,  with  maps  and  illastrations,  under  the 
title  of  "The  Hunting  Grounds  of  the  Great  West."  (New  York,  Messrs.  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons ;  Londofi,  Chatto  and  Windus). 
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That  this  may  have  been  the  case  seems  very  probable  from  the  fact 
that  I  found,  in  returning  over  these  plains  in  December,  1871,  the  snow 
so  deep  and  so  heavily  encrusted  that  the  herds  of  domestic  stock  were 
dying  from  starvation  whenever  it  happened  that  their  owners  had  not 
provided  for  such  an  emergency  by  laying  in  a  good  supply  of  hay. 
Many  animals  perished  from  lack  of  food  and  shelter,  the  occurrence  of 
8uch  conditions  as  a  deep  snow  heavily  encrusted  being  wholly  unlocked 
for ;  and  had  bnffiiloes  been  then  living  on  these  plains  they  could  hardly 
have  survived  the  long  period  during  which  the  ground  was  inaccessi- 
ble to  grazing  animals. 

The  bufialo  has  also  become  exterminated  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  to  the  northward  of  the  Sweet  Water  along  the  eastern  base  of 
the  Becky  Mountains,  extending  northward,  in  fact,  over  the  bead- 
waters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Bivers.  Dr.  Hayden  informs 
me  that  but  few  were  found  in  1871  and  1872  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone^ 
and  that  they  are  now  rarely  seen  above  Shield's  Biver,  although  they 
occurred  in  the  Wind  Biver  Valley  in  1860.  He  says,  moreover,  that 
very  few  are  found  on  the  Three  Forks  of  the.  Missouri,  where  they  have 
been  nearly  all  destroyed  or  driven  out  by  the  miners.  Those  that  re- 
main are  chiefly  old  bulls,  the  scattered  survivors  of  the  former  large 
herds,  and  which  of  course  will  not  long  -remarn.  He  also  says  that  a 
few  were  met  with  in  the  valley  of  the  Gros  Ventres  as  late  as  1860,  and 
in  the  valley  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Snake  Biver  Valley  in  1870, — the 
two  latter  localities  of  course  being  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  present  range  of  the  buffalo  between  the 
Platte  and  the  Missouri  is  confined  to  the  comparatively  small  area 
drained  by  the  principal  southern  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone,  namely, 
the  Powder,  the  Tongue,  and  the  Big  Horn  Bivers,  from  which  they 
ninge  northward  over  the  middle  portions  of  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
Mnt»elshell  Bivers  to  the  Missouri. 

FO&MEB  BOUND  ABIES  OP  THE  BANGLE  OF  THE  BUFFALO  WITHIN  THE 
BRITISH  POSSESSIONS,  AND  ITS  PBESENT  DI^TBIBUTION  WITHIN 
THAT  ABBA. 

The  range  of  the  buffalo,  as  previously  remarked,  formerly  extended 
continuously  from  the  plains  of  the  United  States  northward  to  Great 
Slave  Lake,  in  latitude  62^  to  64P  north,  being  apparently  almost  as 
numerous  over  the  plains  of  the  Bed  Biver,  the  Assinniboine,  Qu'appelle, 
both  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Peace  Biver,  as  over  the 
plains  of  the  Missouri.  Franklin,  in  1820,  met  with  a  few  at  Slave  Point, 
on  the  north  side  of  Great  Slave  Lake,*  and  Dr.  Bichardson  states  that 
in  1829  they  had  recently,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives, 
wandered  to  the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  Lake,  in  latitude  63<^  or  6¥>,i 
In  respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  buffalo  in  the  '^  J^ur  Countries,"  Dr. 
Bichardson  speaks  as  follows :  *^As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
the  limestone  and  sandstone  formations  lying  between  the  great  Bocky 
Mountain  ridge  and  the  lower  eastern  chain  of;  primitive  rocks,  are  the 
only  districts  in  the  fur  countries  that  are  frequented  by  the  bison.  In 
these  comparatively  level  tracts  there  is  niuch  prairie-land,  on  which 

*  ''A  fow  frequent  Slave  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  bat  this  is  tho  most 
Dortbem  situation  in  which  they  were  observed  by  Captain  Franklin's  party."— Sadi^ce, 
SMilogictd  Appendix  to  Franklin's  Journey ^  p.  668. 

t  Fanna  Boreaii-Amerioana,  Vol.  I,  p.  i^9.  See  also  Zoological  Appendix  to  Parry's 
Second  Voyage,  p.  333. 

35  a  B 
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tliey  find  good  grass  in  the  sammer }  and  also  maDy  marshes  overgrown 
ATith  bulrushes  and  carices,  which  supply  them  with  winter  food.  Salt 
springs  and  lakes  also  abound  on  the  confines  of  the  limestone,  and  thero 
are  several  well-known  salt-licks,  where  bison  are  sure  to  befoond  at  ail 
seasons  of  the  year.  They  do  not  frequent  any  of  the  districts  formed 
of  primitive  rocks,  and  the  limits  of  their  range  to  the  eastward  withie 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  territories  may  be  correctly  marked  on  the 
map  by  a  line  commencing  in  longitude  97^  on  the  Bed  River  which  flows 
into  the  south-end  of  Lake  Winipeg,  crossing  the  Saskatchewan  to  Uie 
westward  of  the  Basquian  hill,  and  running  thence  by  the  Athapescov 
to  the  east  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Their  migrations  to  the  westward 
were  formerly  limited  by  the  Eocky  Mountain  range,  and  they  are  still 
unknown  in  New  Caledonia  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  north 
of  the  Columbia  Biver ;  but  of  late  years  they  have  found  oot  a  passage 
across  the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  their 
numbers  to  the  westward  are  said  to  be  annually  increasing."*  Hie 
range  of  the  buffalo  in  British  America  was  hence  co-extensive  with  the 
prairies,  meeting  the  range  of  the  musk-ox  on  the  north,  and  the  prairies 
and  plains  of  the  United  States  on  the  sonth.  It  was  not,  however, 
exclusively  confined  to  the  plains,  and  apparently  less  so  at  the  north- 
ward than  toward  the  sonth:  Besides  positively  forsaking  the  more 
exposed  portions  of  the  northern  plains  and  seeking  refuge  in  the  woods 
duringthe  severer  periods  of  cold  in  winter,  they  are  said  to  frequent, 
at  all  seasons,  the  timber  adjoining  the  prairie  districts.  In  a  later  work 
Dr.  Bichardson  refers  to  the  range  of  this  animal  as  follows:  ^^The 
bison,  though  inhabiting  the  prairies  in  vast  bands,  frequents  also  the 
wooded  country,  and  once,  I  believe,  almost  all  parts  of  it  down  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic:  but  it  had  not  until  lately  crossed  the  Kocky 
Mountain  range,  nor  is  it  now  known  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  except  in  a 
very  few  places.  Its  most  northern  limit  is  the  Horn  Mountain  [in  lati- 
tude 62].'^t  To  the  northward  of  the  Saskatchewan,  the  prairie  ooantiy 
is  confined  to  limited  areas,  and  there  buffaloes  range  extensively  throngh 
the  open  woods.j:  The  habitat  of  the  bison  north  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  hence  embraced  a  triangnlar 
area,  extending  through  about  seventeen  degrees  of  longitude  (from  9CP 
to  113^)  on  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  decreasing  in 
breadth  northward  to  a  narrow  point  at  Great  Slave  Lake.  At  present* 
however,  they  are  confined  within  much  narrower  limits  than  form^y, 
and  are  quite  absent  over  large  areas  that  once  were  among  their  favorite 
resorts.§ 

*  Faana  Boreali- Americana,  Vol.  I,  pp.  279,  ^280. 

t  Arotic  Searcbing^zpeditioD  :  A  Joarnal  of  a  Boat- Voyage  through  Rapert's  JjanA 
and  the  Arctic  Sea,  American  ed.,  p.  99,  1852. 

t  Hind  believes  that  the  Bo-c»lled  '*  prairie''  bnHalo,  as  distingnisbed  by  the  hnnten 
from  the  ^*  wood  "  baffalo,  formerly  **  ranged  through  open  woods,  almost  as  miioh  as 
he  now  does  thicongh  the  prairies." — Aasmniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Expedition,  Vol.  IL 
p.  106. 

*$  According  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  and  others,  9,  near  ally  of  the  b«f- 
folo^the  Bison  antiquus  Leidy=:JS.  cras8ioorni$  Bichardson)  formerly  existed  ooiiaider> 
ably  to  the  northwestward  of  the  former  range  of  the  living  species,  extetnding 
throughout  probably  nearly  the  whole  of  Alaska.  The  evidences  of  this  consist  in  the 
occurrence  of  their  fossil  remains  at  different  localities  in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  and 
elsewhere.  In  answer  to  inquiries  of  mine,  Mr.  Dall  wrote  me,  under  date  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  January  23,  1871,  as  follows,  respecting  the  distribution  of  these  re- 
muius :  '^  Your  letter  is  at  hand,  and  in  reply  I  can  only  say  that  the  bones  of  the  bison 
are  found  on  the  Upper  Yukon,  from  the  Ramparts  eastward  and  northward,  and  also 
at  Kotzebue  Sound.  They  are  found,  like  all  the  remains  of  tortiary  mammals  in  that 
M'giou,  on  or  very  near  the  sui^ace,  and  are  especially  abundant  on  the  Kotlo  fi iver, 

*iich  falls  into  the  Yukon  above  Fort  Yukon  [latitude  66^,  longitude  141<^,>~jnat  west 
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The  followiDg  abstracts  and  quotations  embrace  the  more  important 
references  to  the  range  and  extermination  of  the  buffalo  iu  British 
North  America,  and  are  arranged  nearly  in  a  chronological  order.  In 
1790  Mackenzie  found  buffaloes  in  considerable  numbers  on  Peace 
River,  along  which  they  extended  westward  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.*  At  this  time  they  abounded  also  on  the  plains  between 
the  Assiuniboine,  Red,  and  Missouri  Rivers,  as  well  as  on  both  branches 
of  the  Saskatchewan  and  their  tributaries,  t 

Ross  Ooxe,  in  June,  1812,  also  found  the  baffalo  in  small  numbers  on 
the  head- waters  of  the  Assiuniboine  River  and  its  tributaries,!  but  from 
all  this  region  they  have  now  nearly  or  quite  disappeared.  Hfnd  re- 
ports finding  bones  and  horns  of  buffaloes  on  the  Assinniboine  River, 
between  Fort  Garry  and  Prairie  Portage,  in  1857,  but  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  occurrence  of  the  animals  themselves  there  at  that  date,  but 
says  they  were  still  found  on  the  sage  plains  further  north.  The  Red 
River  hunters  at  this  time,  he  says,  went  part  to  the  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  part  to  the  Yellowstone  and  Gotean  de  Missouri  for 
their  bnffaloes.§  Alexander  Ross,  writing  at  about  the  same  date,  also 
says,  "  Formerly  all  this  part  of  the  country  [Red  River  Plains]  was 
overrun  by  wild  buffalo,  even  as  late  as  1810";  but  adds,  "Of  late 
years  the  field  of  chase  has  been  far  distant  from  the  Pembina  Plains."|| 

Simpson  reports  that  buffaloes  were  abundant  on  the  plains  south  of 
the  Saskatchewan  in  the  winter  of  1836,  and  that  the  country  about 
Carlton  House  was  completely  intersected  with  their  deeply- worn  trails, 
and  strewed  with  their  skeletons ;  from  this  region  they  had  been  tem- 
porarily driven  by  the  autumnal  fires.  He  also  met  with  a  few  buffaloes 
on  the  Clear  Water  River,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Athabasca. 
In  January,  1840,  they  were  also  extremely  abundant  about  Carlton 
Honse.lf 

Respecting  the  range  and  the  migrations  of  the  buffalo  within  the 
British  Possessions  about  the  year  1858,  Hind  observes  as  follows :  "  Red 
River  hunters  recognize  two  grand  divisions  of  buffalo,  those  of  the 
Grand  Ooteau  and  Red  River,  and  those  of  the  Saskatchewan The 

of -the  United  8tat«6  and  British  boundary].  The  remains  I  have  seen,  with  those  of 
the  olephant  ^in  similar  situations),  are  black  and  fossilized.  The  bones  of  the  mnsk 
ox  and  mountain  goat,  on  the  contrary,  are  white,  and  look  very  recent.  The  latter 
animal  is  still  rarely  found  living  on  the  mountains  near  the  Upper  Yukon.  The 
bison  remains  which  I  have  seen  have  been  principally  horn-cores  and  the  remains  of 
the  cranium  and  lower  Jaws.  The  indications  are  that  the  Elephaa  primigenius  and 
the  fossil  bison  were  contemporaries,  but  that  the  mnsk  ox  was  a  later  comer.  How- 
ever, this  idea  rests  merely  on  the  appearance  of  the  bones,  as  tbo  bones  of  all  (as  well 
as  the  remains  of  fossil  horses)  are  found  together  in  a  bed  of  blue  clay,  near  the  sur- 
face, at  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  (barring  the  horses)  all  over  the  Upper  Yukon  Valley,  in 
similar  positions,  irregularly  scattered  on  the  ground.  I  found  the  cranium  of  an  ele- 
phant iu  the  grass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ynkon,  skulls  of  musk  oxen  and  bisons  on  the 
surface  in  little  valleys  in  the  Ramparts,  and  on  the  alluvial  plain  near  Fort  Yukon." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  since  been  informed  by  Mr.  Dall  that  he  obtained  a 
complete  skull,  except  the  lower  jaw,  on  the  Sit^kunten  River,  Just  below  the  Ram- 
parta  of  the  Yukon,  in  about  latitude  65^  and  longitude  151^,  and  other  fragments 
:vbout  iifty  miles  lower  down  the  Yukon.  The  skull  was  unfortunately  lost  during  the 
subsequent  journey  down  the  river.  [The  above  should  have  been  inserted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  Bison  antiquuSj  but  was  accidentally  omitted.] 

*  Mackenzie  (Sir  Alexander),  Travels  to  the  Polar  Sea  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in 
the  years  1789-91,  Vol.  II,  pp.  147, 156, 156,  377. 

t  Ibid.,  pp.  1x1,  Ixii,  Ixt,  Ixix. 

t  Adventures  on  the  Columbia  River,  p.  259. 

$  Hind  (H.  Y.),  Canadian,  Red  River,  Assinniboine,  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Ex- 
peditions, Vol.  II,  p.  272. 

[i  The  Red  River  Settlement:  Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State,  p.  15. 

%  Simpson  (Thomas),  Narrative  of  thp  Discovery  of  the  North  Coast  of  America,  Lon- 
don, 1843,  pp.  40,  45,  46,  60,  402,  404. 
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northwestern  buffalo  ranges  are  as  follow:  The  bands  belonging  to 
the  Bed  Biver  Hange  winter  on  the  Little  Souris,  and  soatheasterij 
toward  and  beyond  Devil's  Lake,  and  thence  on  to  Red  Biver  and  the 
Shayenne.  Here,  too,  they  are  found  in  the  spring.  Their  conrse  then 
lies  west  towards  .the  Grand  Goteau  de  Missouri  until  the  month  oC 
June,  when  they  tnru  north,  and  revisit  the  Little  Souris  from  the  west, 
winding  round  the  flank  of  Turtle  Mountain  to  DeviPs  Lake,  and  by 
the  main  river  (Bed  Biver),  to  the  Shayenne  again.  In  the  memory  of 
many  Bed  Biver  hunters  the  buffalo  were  accustomed  to  visit  the  prai- 
ries of  the  Assinniboine  as  far  as  Lake  Manitobah,  where  in  fact  their 
skulls  and  bones  are  now  to  be  seen  ;  their  skulls  are  also  seen  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Bed  Biver  of  the  North,  in  Minnesota,  but  the  living 
animal  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  A  few  years  ago  they  were  accos- 
tomed  to  pass  on  the  east  side  of  Turtle  Mountain,  through  the  Blue 
Hills  of  the  Souris,  but  of  late  years  their  wanderings  in  this  direction 
have  ceased;  experience  teaching  them  that  their  enemies,  the  half- 
breeds,  have  approached  too  near  their  haunts  in  that  direction. 

^^  The  country  about  the  west  side  of  Turtle  Mountain,  in  Jnne,  1S5S» 
was  scored  with  their  tracks  at  one  of  the  crossing  places  oh  the  Little 
Souris,  as  if  deep  parallel  ruts  had  been  artificially  cut  down  the  hill- 
sides. These  ruts,  often  one  foot  deep  and  sixteen  inches  broad,  would 
converge  from  the  prairie  for  many  miles  to  a  favorite  crossing  or  drink- 
ing place;  and  they  are  often  seen  in  regions  in  which  the  buffalo  is  no 
longer  a  visitor. 

*^The  great  western  herds  winter  between  the  south  and  north 
branches  of  the  Saskatchewan,  south  of  the  Touchwood  Hilla,  and  be- 
yond the  north  Saskatchewan  in  the  valley  of  the  Athabasca ;  they 
cross  the  South  Branch  in  June  and  July,  visit  the  prairies  on  the  sonth 
side  of  the  Touchwood  Hill  range,  and  cross  the  Qu'appelle  valley  any- 
where between  the  Elbow  of  the  South  Branch  and  a  few  miles  west  of 
Fort  Ellice,  on  the  Assinniboine.  They  then  strike  for  the  Grand  Cotean 
de  Missouri,  and  their  eastern  flank  often  approaches  the  Bed  Biver 
herds  coming  north  from  the  Gvand  Goteau.  They  then  proceed  across 
the  Missouri  up  tlie  Yellow  Stone,  and  return  to  the  Saskatchewan  and 
Athabaska  as  winter  approaches,  by  the  flanks  of  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ains. We  saw  many  small  herds,  belonging  to  the  we««:teni  bands, 
cross  the  Qu'appelle  valley  and  proceed  in  single  file  towards  the  Grand 
Cote^u  de  Missouri  in  July,  185S^  The  eastern  bands,  which  we  bad  ex- 
pected to  find  6x1  the  Little  Souris,  were  on  the  main  river  (Eted  River 
is  so  termed  by  the  half-breeds  hunting  in  this  quarter).  They  had  pro- 
ceeded early  thither,  far  to  the  south  of  their  usual  track,  in  consequenee 
of  the  devastating  fires  which  swept  the  plains  f^m  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains to  Bed  Biver  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  We  met  bulls  all  moving 
south,  when  approaching  Fort  Ellice ;  they  had  come  from  their  winter 
quarters  near  the  Touchwood  Hill  range.  As  a  general  rule  the  Sas- 
katchewan bands  of  buffalo  go  north  during  the  autumn  and  south  dar- 
ing the  summer.  The  Little  Souris  and  main  river  bands  go  north- 
west in  summer  and  southeast  in  autumn.'^*  Hind  also  states  that  the 
buffaloes  still  t)requented  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  i 

The  Earl  of  Southesk,  in  his  recently  published  narrative  of  his 
sporting  adventures  in  British  North  America  in  18594  makes  but 

*  Hind  (H.  Y.)f  Narrative  of  the  Caoadian  Red  River  Expedition  of  1857,  and  of  tb« 
Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Expeditions  of  IdoS,  Vol.  11^  pp.  1O7-109 
See  also  Vol.  I,  pp.  295,  306,  336,  342,  356. 

tIbid,yol.  II,p.  106.  . 

t  Saskatchewan  and  the  Rocky  Monntains,  1875. 
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few  references  to  the  bnffalo,  and  ^dds  nothing  of  mnch  importance  to 
oar  knowledge  of  its  distribution.  He  speaks,  however,  of  their  occnr- 
penee  on  the  plains  west  of  Fort  Ellice,  and  of  meeting  with  large  herdn 
between  the  north  and  soath  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan.  He  also 
met  with  their  recent  remains  near  Old  Bow  Fort,  on  the  Sonth  8aM- 
katchewan,  at  the  baae  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  '^  The  plains,"  he 
says,  ^^  are  ail  strewn  with  sknila  and  other  vestiges  of  the  buffalo, 
which  came  np  this  river  last  year  in  great  numbers.  They  were  once 
common  in  the  mountains.  At  the  Kootanie  Plain  I  observed  some 
of  their  wallowing  places,  and  even  so  high  as  a  secluded  little  lake  near 
where  the  horses  were  taken  up  to  the  ice  bank  1  saw  traces  of  them. 
Tbey  are  now  rapidly  disappearing  everywhere."  A  few  were  also  seen 
near  the  Touchwood  Hills,  west  of  Fort  Felly,  in  November,  which  was 
about  the  most  easterly  point  at  which  they  were  seen.  * 

Mr*  B.  B.  Boss,  in  speaking  of  the  range  of  the  buffalo  in  the  far  north 
ia  1861,  says  that  the  *^  strong  wood  vuriety  comes  so  far  north  and 
east  as  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Little  Buffalo  Biver, 
near  Fort  Besolution,  Great  Slave  Lake."  He  adds  that  it  is  found 
*^  most  numerously  in  the  vicinity  of  the  salt  plains  of  Salt  River.  It  is 
nnkoown  throughout  the  country  inhabited  by  any  of  the  Sclave  tribes, 
and  the  point  mentioned  above  may  be  considered  as  its  farthest  limits. 
It  is  of  larger  size  than  the  plain  variety,  of  darker  color,  and  more 
tbickly  furred.  The  Ohipewyaus  eat  its  flesh,  and  make  robes  and  parch- 
ment from  the  hides."  From  its  scarcity,  however,  he  adds  that  it  does 
Dot  contribute  materially  to  their  need8.t 

Captain  W.  F.  Butler,  writing  in  1872,  thus  speaks  of  the  region  of 
the  Touchwood  Hills:  '^This  region  bears  the  name  of  the  Touchwood 
Hills.  Around  it,  far  into  endlei^s  space,  stretch  immense  plains  of  bare 
and  scanty  vegetation,  plains  scored  with  the  tracks  of  countless  buf- 
falo, which,  until  a  tew  years  ago,  were  wont  to  roam  in  vast  herds  be* 
tween  the  Assinniboine  and  the  Saskatchewan.  Upon  whatever  side  the 
eye  tarns  when  crossing  these  great  expanses,  the  same  wrecks  of  the 
monarch  of  the  prairie  lie  thickly  strewn  over  the  surface.  Hundreds 
of  thoosands  of  skeletons  dot  the  short,  scant  grass ;  and  when  fire 
has  laid  barer  still  the  level  surface  the  bleached  ribs  and  skulls  of 
loDH^-killed  bison  whiten  far  and  near  the  dark  burnt  prairie."  ( 

Captain  Butler  crossed  the  plains  from  Fort  Ellice  in  a  northwest 
direction  to  Fort  Carlton  (Carlton  House),  and  journeyed  thence  up  the 
North  Saskatchewan  liiver  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but 
he  seems  not  to  have  met  with  any  living  buffalo  throughout  his  jour- 
ney* He  again  refers  to  the  vast  diminution  the  buffalo  has  undergone, 
and  mentions  the  wholesale  slaughter  formerly  practised  by  the  Cree 
Indians  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  describes  a  hunt  he 
himself  participated  in  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska.  Beferring  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  buffalo  is  vanishing  from  the  ^*  great  central 
prairie  land,"  he  says :  ^'  Far  in  the  northern  forests  of  the  Athabasca  a 
few  buffaloes  may  for  a  time  bid  defiance  to  man,  but  they,  too,  must 
disappear,  and  nothing  be  left  of  this  giant  beast  save  the  bones  that 
for  many  an  age  will  whiten  the  prairies  over  which  the  great  herds 
roamed  at  will  in  times  before  the  white  man  came."§ 

Captain  Butler,  in  a  later  work,  refers  to  the  existence  of  buffaloes 

•  Ibid.,  pp.  52.  254,  300. 

t  '*  An  accoant  of  the  ADlmals  nsefal,  in  an  economic  point  of  vioW|  to  the  yarious 
Cbipewran  Tribes."    Can.  Nat.  and  Geol.,  VoL  VI,  Dec,  1661,  p.  440. 
X  The  Great  Lone  Land,  p.  217, 18C3. 
i  The  Great  Lone  Land,  pp.  315,  320. 
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near  the  forks  of  the  Athabasca  Biver,  and  theuce  north wdril  to  tUe 
eastern  end  of  Athabasca  Lake.  At  Fort  Ghipewyan  Captain  Batler, 
on  inquiry  as  to  the  amoont  of  game  destroyed  by  a  good  hunter  in  a 
season,  was  informed  that  an  ludian  named  Chripo  had  killed*  among 
other  game,  ten  wood  bnftalo  during  the  previous  winter,  showing  the 
butfalo  to  be  far  from  rare  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ghipewyan.  *^  The 
wood  buffalo  and  the  moose,"  he  further  adds,  ^'  are  yet  numeroos  on 
thejiorthwest  and  southwest  shores"  of  Athabasca  Lake,  bnt  are  not 
found  further  to  the  eastward.  They  are,  however,  scarce,  he  affirms, 
in  comparison  with  the  numbers  found  there  by  Uearue.  He  also  states 
that  further  westward  their  northward  rau^e  extends  to  within  a  di^-s 
journey  of  Fort  Vermilion,  on  the  Peace  Kiver,  and  that  ^Hhere  are 
scattered  herds,  even  now  [1^73],  on  the  banks  of  the  Ltard  Elver,  as  far 
as  sixty -one  degrees  of  north  latitude."  * 

Mr.  Huyshe,  writing  in  1871  of  the  region  about  Fort  Garry,  says: 
^'  Buffalo  are  no  longer  found  nearer  than  three  hundred  miles  west  of 
Fort  Garry,  and  are  gradually  being  driven  iurther  and  further  west  by 
the  advancing  stream  of  civilization."! 

In  a  valuable  communication  respecting  the  present  and  former  ran^ 
of  the  buffalo  in  the  British  Possessions,  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Taylor,  U.  8.  consul  at  Winnipeg,  Mr.  Taylor,  under  date  of  '^  United 
Slates  Consulate,  Winnipeg,  B.  N.  A.,  April  20, 1873,"  writes  aa  follows: 
'^  In  preparing  this  reply  to  your  note  requesting  information  respecting 
the  comparative  numbers  and  present  range  of  the  buffalo,  I  have  con- 
sulted Mr.  Andrew  McDermott,  an  old  and  intelligent  resident  of  Sel- 
kirk Settlement,  now  known  as  the  province  of  Manitoba.  This  gentle- 
man, when  a  very  young  man,  was  in  the  service  ot  the  Hudson  B«y 
Company, — from  1812  to  1821, — and  has  since  been  a  suocessfal  trader. 
His  position  in  the  country  is  attested  by  his  recent  appointment  as  tbe 
Manitoba  director  of  the  Canada  Poicific  Ilailway  Company. 

'^  My  informant,  in  1818,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  large  herd,  only  two 
miles  west  of  Fort  Garry,  where  I  am  writing.  His  party  stood  for  an 
hour  in  the  midst  of  the  olack  moving  mass,  with  difficulty  preventing 
themselves,  by  the  constant  discharge  of  fire-arms,.from  being  trampled 
to  death.  Now,  in  1873,  the  nearest  point  where  the  animal  is  found  is 
at  Woody  Hills,  upon  the  International  frontier,  three  hundred  miles 
south  westwardly,  while  you  must  go  five  hundred  miles  west  to  m^et  large 
bands.  Formerly  a  variety  called  the  wood  buffalo  was  very  numeroos 
in  the  forests  surrounding  Lakes  Winnii>eg  and  Manitoba,  the  last  so^ 
vivor  having  been  killed  only  two  years  ago,  on  Sturgeon  Creek,  ten 
miles  west  of  Fort  Garry.  The  wood  buffalo  is  smaller  than  its  congener 
of  the  plains,  with  finer  and  darker  wool,  and  a  superior  quality  of  liesb. 
It  more  resembles  the  ^ bison'  of  naturalists. 

^^  The  Saskatchewan  plains  near  the  liocky  Mountains,  have  always 
been  a  great  resort  of  the  buffalo,  and  although  the  traditions  of  their 
immense  multitudes  fifty  years  ago  have  hardly  been  sustained  of  late, 
yet  1  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  extension  of  settlements  in 
Dakota  and  Montana,  the  navigation  of  the  Missouri  by  steamexs,  and 
the  construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  are  concentrating  the 
herds  which  had  previously  retreated  northward  from  the  great  over 
land  route  now  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  Uailroad  upon  the  triba- 
taries  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Quite  recently,  a  party  of  hunters  in  tbe 
district  adjoining  the  country  of  the  Blackfoot  Indians,  in  longitude 

•  The  Wild  North  Land,  pp.  122, 130, 131, 139, 142. 167, 211. 
t  Uayshtt  (G.  L.),  The  Red  River  Expedition,  p.  230,  1871. 
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lioo,  latitndo  61°,  was  seven  days  iu  parsing  through  a  herd.  The  Sas- 
katchewan distrust  sent  17,930  buffalo- robes  through  Minnesota  to  market 
daring  the  year  ending  September  30,  1872,  while  an  equal  number  was 
either  consumed  in  the  country  or  despatched  to  Europe  by  vessels  from 
York  Factory,  on  Hudson's  Bay."* 

During  the  summer  of  1873,  Mr.  A.  E.  G.  Selwyn  made  a  journey  from 
Manitoba  to  Rocky  Mountain  House,  in  describing  which  he  says  not  a 
single  buffalo  was  met  with  on  the  whole  journey,  although  the  region 
he  traversed  was  ^'  swarming''  with  them  not  many  years  before.  He 
saw  only  their  ^^  skulls  whitening  on  the  plains,  and  their  deep- worn 
and  grass-grown  tracks" — evidences  of  their  former  recent  existencct 

Respecting  the  present  range  of  the  buffalo  in  that  portion  of  the 
British  Possessions  immediately  north  of  the  United  States  line,  I  have 
been  favored,  through  Principal  J.  W.  Dawson  of  McOill  College,  Mon- 
treal, with  tbe  following  important  communication  from  Professor  George 
M.  Dawson,  Geologist  of  the  British  and  United  States  Boundary  Sur- 
vey, dated  McGill  College,  Montreal,  June  3,  1875 :  ^^  Understanding 
irom  Principal  Dawson  that  you  wish  to  collect  information  as  to  the 
range  of  the  buffalo  in  British  North  America,  I  have  marked  on  the 
inclosed  portion  of  a  map  the  range  of  the  animal  on  the  tbrty-ninth 
parallel,  of  which  alone  I  can  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  During 
the  last  sixteen  years  it  would  appear  that  the  buffaloes  have  been  driven 
back  over  two  hundred  miles  on  the  forty^ninth  parallel,  and  now  do 
not  extend  in  any  force  beyond  White  Mad  River,  or  Frenchman's 
Creek  (longitude  107^  3(K).  They  reached  this  point  when  we  arrived 
there  late  in  June  of  last  summer,  and  were  going  north  in  great  herds, 
followed  by  the  Sioux  Indians.  This  migration  seems  to  have  ceased 
before  about  the  2()th  of  July,  when  they  were  confined  to  the  limits 
stated  on  the  map,|  and  remained  so  till  we  left  the  country,  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Sweet  Grass  Hills  form  their  centre  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Line.  The  pasture  is  good,  and  the  region  is  besides  a  sort  of  neu- 
tral ground  among  the  Indian  tribes.  We  saw  abundant  traces  of  the 
passage  of  great  herds  in  spring  on  tbe  upper  branches  of  Milk  River, 
and  they  come  in  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  do  not  think 
they  ever  cross  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  forty-ninth  parallel, 
tiioagh  I  have  seen  their  bones  as  far  up  the  South  Kootanie  Pass  as 
tbe  last  grassy  meadow." 

On  the  map  referred  to  in  the  above-given  letter,  a  line  drawn  along 
Frenchman's  Creek  or  White  Mud  River  is  given  as  the  eastern  limit 
of  the  present  range  of  the  buffalo,  while  the  region  a  little  to  the  west 
of  this  line  is  marked  as  the  district  where  ^^  great  herds"  were  seen 
««  going  north  in  June."  The  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  Little  Souris 
Hiver,  and  about  forty  miles  to  the  westward  of  it,  following  the  Coteau 
de  Missouri,  is  given  as  the  ^'approximate  eastern  limit  of  < buffalo 
chips.'" 

In  addition  to  the  information  contained  in  Professor  Dawson's  letter, 
I  find  the  following  in  his  recent  '^  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Resources 
of  the  Region  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Forty-ninth  Parallel,"  etc. :  ''  From 
what  I  could  learn,"  says  Professor  Dawson,  '^  I  believe  that,  at  the 

•  Captain  Batler  states  that  in  1872  **  not  less  than  30,000  robes"  found  their  way  to 
the  Red  River,  and  that  "  folly  as  many  more  in  skins  of  parchment  or  in  leather  had 
been  tr^ed  or  consumed  in  the  thousand  wants  of  sava^  life."  The  Blaokfoot  tribes 
alone  are  said  to  kill  twelve  thousand  annually. —  Wild  North  Land^  p.  62. 

t  Canadian  Naturalist,  second  series,  Vol.  Vlf,  1875,  p.  199. 

tA  belt  about  seventy-five  miles  wide,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  lllth  meridian, 
but  lying  mainly  between  the  lllth  and  112th  meridians,  and  stretching  northward 
toward  the  South  Saskatchewan. 
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preseDt  rate  of  eztermiiiatioD,  twelve  to  foarteen  years  will  see  the  de- 
Btruction  of  what  now  remains  of  the  great  Dorthem  .band  of  bnffido, 
and  the  termination  of  the  trade  in  robes  and  pemican,  in  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  conntry  north  of  the  Missouri  Biver."* 
^Several  western  newspapers  have  recently  given  acooants  ot  ^'bofb- 
loes  moving  eastward."  The  following,  in  sabstanoe  (here  copied  from 
the  New  Yorlc  Baiiy  OraphiCj  of  Oetober,  1876),  has  been  often  repab- 
lisbed  by  the  daily  press :  ^^  The  Winnepeg  tWe  Prew  notioea  the  arrival 
of  immense  herds  of  buffaloes  within  eighty  miles  of  Bed  Biver,  after 
ten  years  of  total  absence.  From  all  accounts  the  herds  are  mig^tiiig 
eastward.  The  Sioux  Indians,  residing  at  Devil's  Lake,  in  Dakota,  have 
already  been  on  a  great  hunt,  and  have  returned  to  their  homes  with  aa 
abundance  of  buffalo-meat  and  numbers  of  robes.  Travellers  from  tbe 
northwest,  who  lately  came  into  Winnepeg,  report  very  large  numbeis 
of  buffalo  very  much  further  east  than  heretofore,  and  the  Free  Prea 
urges  the  importance  of  legislation  to  prevent  their  wanton  extermina- 
tiou." 

Present  Range  of  the  Northern  Herd.'^¥rom  the  foregoing  it  appears 
that  what  may  be  termed  the  great  Northern  Herd  of  buffaloes  rangcf 
from  the  principal  southern  tributaries  of  the  Yellowstone  northward 
over  a  large  )>art  of  Montana,  far  into  British  North  America,  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  wooded  region  of  the  Liard,  Athabasca,  and  Peace 
Bivers.  To  the  westward,  north  of  the  United  States,  buffaloes  still 
range  to  the  base  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  though  doubtless  somewhat 
irregularly,  and  usually  only  in  small  numbers;  while  their  eastern  limil 
does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond  the  longitude  of  Carlton  House,  or  to 
the  eastward  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixth  meridian.  They  have  tbam 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  become  exterminated  over  more  than  half 
of  the  more  fertile  portion  of  the  region  north  of  the  United  States 
formerly  occupied  by  them,  including  the  whole  of  the  vast  prairie  re- 
gion drained  by  the  Assinniboine  and  Qu'apiielle  Bivers,  and  are  now 
confined  principally  to  the  arid  plains  between  the  two  forks  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  where,  as  Professor  Dawson  believes,  they  cannot  sar- 
vive  for  many  years  longer.  The  extent  of  their  range  north  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan  seems  not  to  have  become  greatly  restricted  ^nee 
Bichardson,  Hearne,  and  Franklin  visited  this  region ;  but  they  doubt- 
less occur  there  in  far  smaller  numbers  than  ibrmerly. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  RESPECTINa  THE  RAPID  DIMINUTION  OP  THE 
BUFFALO,  AIID  ITS  EVIDENT  DESTINY  OF  SPEEDY  TOTAL  fiSTEB- 
MINATION. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  buffalo  has  become  so  reduced  in  numbers, 
and  so  circumscribed  in  its  range,  that,  instead  of  roaming  over  nesrij 
half  of  the  continent,  as  formerly,  it  is  restricted  to  two  small  widelj- 
separated  areas,  the  southern  of  which  embraces  portions  of  Texas, 
Colorado,  and  Kansas,  scarcely  exceeding  in  area  the  smaller  of  these 
States,  while  the  northern  embraces  only  a  larger  portion  of  the  Terri- 
tory of  Montana  and  an  adjoining  area  to  the  northward  of  nearly  equal 
•  extent.  Even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  baf 
falo  occupied  the  whole  of  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  and  extended  from  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  Sooth  to 
Great  Slave  Lake  on  the  north,  and  also  over  a  considerable  area  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  through  thirty-five  degrees  of  latitude  aod 

*  Report  on  the  Geology  and  Rosources  of  tbo  Region  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Ftifty* 
ninth  Parallel,  etc.,  1875,  p.  296. 
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abont  twenty  degrees  of  longitude.    This  immense  habitat  of  alm'ers^/i      y . 
third  of  the  continent  has  been  reduced  in  three-foarths  of  a  century  1:0^        ^ 
a  region  not  larger  in  the  aggregate  than  the  present  territories  ot  ^ 
Oakota  and  Montana.    Over  a  large  part  of  the  former  vast  region  thoy  >  f ' 
inbabited  they  were  as  numerous  a^  they  now  are  in  Western  Kansas      *; 
or  ]l^orthern  Texas,  and  ranged  at  different  seasons  over  the  whole. 
Particular  portions  of  this  area  have  ever  formed  their  favorite  places 
of  resort,  where  they  were  sure  to  be  found  at  almost  any  season  of  the 
year.     There  is,  for  instance,  abundant  historic  evidence  that  over 
the  plains  of  Kansas,  especially  near  the  forks  of  the  Platte,  along 
tbe  Bepublloan,  the  Pawnee,  the  Canadian,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Arkansas,  they  were  as  numerous  when  these  parts  were  flrst 
visited  by  the  early  explorers  as  they  have  ever  been  since,  and  that 
Babseqnent  travellers  have  always  found  them  in  immense  numbers  at 
all  these  points,  the  plains  there  literally  swarming  with  them. 

In  this  connection  two  questions  naturally  arise,  especially  in  the 
minds  of  those  not  fully  conversant  with  the  subject:  Have  the  buffalo 
really  decreased  to  the  extent  these  statements  imply  f  or  have  they 
simply  been  driven  in  by  the  ^^encroachments  of  civilization  "  and  con- 
centrated upon  a  smaller  area  f    Not  a  few  otherwise  intelligent  persons, 
on  visiting  Western  Kansas  or  Northern  Texas  and  seeing  the  herds 
^hich  there  recently  literally  blackened  the  plains,  at  once  adopt  the 
latter  hypothesis,  and  proclaim  that  this  vast  amount  of  talk  about  the 
decrease  of  the  buffalo  is  all  '<  nonsense '^ ;  that  they  are  just  as  nu- 
merous as  ever,  and  are  not  at  all  decreasing;  that  the  extermination 
of  the  wolves  and  the  Indians  more  than  compensates  for  the  slaughter 
made  by  the  professional  hunters  and  by  the  numerous  sporting  parties 
from  the  East.*    The  hunters  often  adopt  the  same  theory,  from  the 
most  evident  reason  of  self-interest,  fearing  that  some  restrictions, 
which  will  act  unfovorably  upon  their  business,  may  be  placed  upon  the 
wholesale  and  indiscriminate  slaughter  now  carried  on ;  yet  the  more 
candid  are  willing  to  admit  that,  at  the  present  rate  of  destruction, 
the  buffalo  can  last  but  a  few  years  longer.    That  such  is  the  truth  is 
evident  on  a  moment's  reflection,  when  one  has  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
facts.    Less  than  fifty  years  ago  the  buffaloes  swarmed  in  as  great — or 
certainly  in  very  nearly  as  great — numbers  as  at  the  pi^eseut  time,  not 
only  over  the  regions  they  now  frequent,  but  at  the  same  time  over  the 
Liaramie  Plains,  over  much  of  the  (ireen  Biver  Plateau,  over  the  head- 
waters of  the  Colorado  and  Columbia  Rivers,  over  the  plains  of  the 
Yellowstone,  and  especially  over  the  vast  plains  of  the  Hod  River  of 
the  North  and  the  Grand  Coteau  de  Missouri ;  throughout  all  of  which 
region  they  have  been  gradually  exterminated,  leaving  nothing  to  mark 
their  former  presence  but  their  rapidly -crumbling  skeletal  remains  and 
their  well-worn  trails.    Over  much  of  this  region  they  have  been  not 
merely  driven  out  and  pressed  on  to  some  more  secure  retreat,  but 
actually  exterminatedj  the  vast  mcgority  being  killed  on  the  spotj  as  wo 
have  seen  was  the  case  east  of  the  Mississippi  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  In  General  Meigs's  MS.  notes  on  tbe  buffjlo^  already  quoted,  ho  says :  '*  It  is  a  queH- 
tion  wbether  the  baffalo  west  of  tbe  Mississippi  have  diminished  or  iDcreiisod  in  uum- 
1>er8  to  this  time,''  and  quotes  General  Sheridan's  opinion  in  confirmation  of  this  view. 
He  says :  **  General  Sheridan,  tbe  year  after  the  Grand  Duke  of  Rnssia  bunted  with 
biro  on  the  Kansas  Pacific,  told  me  that  be  thonght  there  were  probably  more  hnjfalo 
that  year  than  ihare  had  ever  been  hefore*  He  had  travelled  tbi^ugh  seventy  miles  <  f  bn(- 
falo.  He  thought  the  killing  by  strychnine  of  wolves  for  the  hides  bad  saved  many 
buffalo-calves,  and  the  hostilities  with  Indians  bad  prevented  them  from  hunting  at» 
ireely  as  usual  for  some  years. 
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This  shows  with  the  utmost  certainty  what  is  to  be  the  destioy  of  diis 
former  ^^  moQarch  of  the  prairies,"  unless  rigidly  protected  by  legal  re- 
strictioDS,  defining  not  only  the  seasons  at  which  the  animals  may  be 
killed,  bnt  also  protecting  the  young  and  the  bearing  females.  At  tke 
present  time,  as  well  as  heretofore,  .those  animals  are  most  sought  after 
on  which  the  perpetuation  of  the  race  depends, — ^the  young  animals  of 
both  sexes  and  the  cows.  The  older  bulls  are  alike  generally  useless  boA 
to  the  Indian  and  the  white  hunter.  The  skins  of  cows  are  alone  used 
by  the  Indians  in  furnishing  themselves  with  robes;  the  young  and 
middle-aged  cows  are  regarded  as  especially  desirable  by  the  white 
hunters,  since  they  afford  the  best  meat  for  the  market,  although  along 
with  them  are  killed  yearlings,  and  two-  and  three-year-olds  of  botk 
sexes ;  but  bulls  older  than  five  or  six  years  are  not  generally  desired, 
though  many  have  of  late  years  been  killed  merely  for  their  hides.  The 
hunting  season  being  chiefly  iii  the  fall  and  winter,  the  cows  are  then 
with  young,  and  thus  two  animals  are  killed  in  securing  one. 

Eecent  Destruction  of  ilie  Buffalo  in  Kansas. — Some  idea  of  the  havoe 
recently  made  with  the  buffalo  in  Kansas  can  be  formed  from  the  follofr- 
ing  well-attested  statements.  At  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  At- 
chison, Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Bailroad  to  Dodge  City,  which  ooenrred 
September  23, 1872,  the  principal  trade  of  the  town  consisted  in  the 
^^ outfitting  of  hunters,  and  exchange  for  their  game."  The  number  of 
hides  shipped  during  a  period  of  three  months,  beginning  with  this  date 
(September  23),  is  reported  to  have  been  43,029,  and  the  shipment  of 
meat  for  the  same  time  1,436,290  pounds.*  The  forty-three  thousand 
hides  of  course  represent  forty-three  thousand  dead  buffaloes,  and  tlie 
one  million  and  a  half  pounds  of  meat — the  saddles  only  being  saved— 
represent  at  leaat  six  or  seven  thousand  more,  making  a  total  of  at  least 
fifty  thousand  killed  iu  three  months.  The  same  authority  states  that 
the  returns  for  the  January  following  exceeded  those  of  the  preoediog 
months  by  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  centj  thus  making  the  number 
of  buffaloes  killed  merely  ^'around  Fort  Dodge  and  the  neighborhood,' 
for  this  period  of  four  months,  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  I  This,  too, 
is  aside  from  those  killed  in  <<  wanton  cruelly,  miscalled  sport,  and  for 
food  for  the  frontier  residents." 

Another  report  of  about  the  same  date,  referring  to  a  locality  aboat 
one  hundred  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Dodge,  says:  *' Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  buffalo  hides  are  being  brought  here  [Wichita,  Kansas]  by 
hunters.  In  places  whole  acres  of  ground  are  covered  with  their  hiaes, 
spread  out,  with  their  fleshy  side  up,  to  dry.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are,  south  of  the  Arkansas  and  west  of  Wichita,  from  one  to  two  tboo- 
sand  men  shooting  buffalo  for  their  hides  alone.''  t  Another  accoant| 
states  that  during  the  season  of  1872-73  not  less  than  two  hundred  tAon- 
sand  buffaloes  were  killed  in  Kansas  merely  for  their  hides.  §  It  is  alee 
stated  that  in  1874,  on  ^<  the  south  fork  of  the  Bepublican,  upon  one 
spot,  were  to  be  counted  six  thousand  five  hundred  carcasses  of  buf- 
faloes, from  which  the  hides  only  had  been  stripped.  The  meat  was 
not  touched,  but  left  to  rot  on  the  plains.  At  a  short  distance  hun- 
dreds more  of  carcasses  were  discovered,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  plains 
were  dotted  with  the  putrefying  remains  of  buffaloes.    It  was  estimated 

*" Forest  and  SfreoMf  Febrnary,  1873. 

t  Wichita  (Kansas)  Eagle. 

t  Forest  and  Stream^  Oct.  15.  1873. 

$  General  M.  C.  Meigs  in  bis  MS.  not<es  says  that  one  hnndred  and  eighty  tboosand 
bides  are  reported  to  have  passed  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  road  alone 
iu  a  single  season. 
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tliat  there  were  at  least  two  tboasand  banters  encamped  along  the  plains 
liontiDg  the  buffalo.  One  party  of  sixteen  stated  that  they  had  killed 
t^T^venty-eight  hundred  daring  the  past  summer,  the  hides  only  being 
utilized.''  The  same  accoant  says  that  the  extent  of  the  slaughter  of 
tbe  buffalo  for  their  hides  was  so  great  that  the  market  for  them 
became  glutted  to  such  a  degree  that  whereas  a  few  years  before  they 
n^ere  worth  three  dollars  apiece  at  the  railroad  stations,  skins  of  bulls 
ivould  now  bring  only  a  dollar,  and  those  of  cows  and  calves  sixty  and 
forty  cents  respectively.*  While  on  the  plains  in  1871, 1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  some  of  the  evidences  of  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
bo£faloes  for  their  hides,  as  practised  at  that  time  along  the  line  of  the 
!Kan8as  Pacific  Railway  in  Northwestern  Kansas,  wLere  sometimes 
several  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  decaying  carcasses,  from  which 
nothing  but  the  hides  had  been  taken^  could  be  seen  from  a  single  point 
of  view.  Daring  the  season  of  1871  meat  and  hides  representing  over 
twenty  thousand  individuals  were  shipped  over  the  Kansas  Facihc  Eail- 

Mr.  W.  N.  Byers,  editor  of  the  "  Rocky  Mountain  News,"  in  referring 
to  this  wholesale  slaughter  (in  the  letter  previously  quoted),  character- 
izes it  as '^simply  inhuman  and  outrageous."  He  adds:  ^^ The  slaugh- 
ter-ground is  mainly  Kansas,  reaching  only  into  tbe  edge  of  Colorado. 
Practised  hunters  follow  the  herds  day  alter  day^  and  shoot  themdown 
by  scores.  Sixty,  seventy,  eighty  or  more  a  day  is  no  unusual  number. 
A  good  shooter  will  keep  five  or  six  'skinners'  at  work.  I  heard  a 
young  man  say  within  a  week  past  that  during  the  winter  of  1873-74  he 
killed  over  three  thousand  bufialoes, — in  one  day  eighty-five,  in  another 
sixty -four,"  etc. 

Another  writer  thus  refers  to  the  same  subject :  '^  The  butchery  still 
Isummer  of  1875]  goes  on.  Comparatively  few  buffalo  are  now  killed, 
for  there  are  comparatively  few  to  kill.  I  was,  in  October  of  1874,  on  a 
short  trip  to  ^e  buffalo  region  south  of  Sidney  Barracks.  A  few  buf- 
falo were  encountered,  but  there  seemed  to  be  more  hunters  than  buffa- 
loes. The  country  south  of  the  South  Platte  is  without  water  for  many 
miles,  and  the  bul&loes  must  satisfy  their  thirst  at  the  river.  The  south 
bank  was  lined -with  hunters.  Every  approach  of  the  bof&loes  to  water 
was  met  by  rifle  ballets,  and  one  or  more  bit  the  dust.  Care  was  taken 
not  to  permit  the  others  to  drink,  for  then  they  would  not  return.  Tor- 
tured with  thirst,  the  poor  brutes  approach  again  and  again,  always  to 
be  met  by  bullets,  always  to  lose  some  of  their  number.  But  for  the  fa- 
voring protection  of  night  the  race  would  before  now  have  been  exter- 
minated. In  places  favorable  to  such  action,  as  the  south  bank  of  the 
Platte,  a  herd  of  buffalo  has,  by  shooting  at  it  by  day  and  by  lighting 
fires  and  firing  guns  at  night,  been  kept  from  water  for  four  days,  or 
until  it  has  been  entirely  destroyed.  In  many  places  the  valley  was 
oflfensive  from  the  stench  of  putretying  carcasses.  At  the  present  time* 
the  southern  buffalo  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a  range.  The  term  ex- 
presses a  voluntary  act,  while  the  unfortunate  animals  have  no  volition 
left.  They  are  driven  from  one  water-hole  to  meet  death  at  another. 
No  sooner  do  they  stop  to  feed  than  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  warns 
them  to  change  position.  Every  drink  of  water,  every  mouthful  of 
grass,  is  at  the  expense  of  life,  and  the  miserable  animals,  continually 
harassed,  are  driven  into  localities  far  from  their  natural  haunts, — any- 
where to  avoid  the  unceasing  pursuit.  A  few,  probably  some  thou- 
Hands,  still  linger  about  their  beloved  pastures  in  the  Republican  coun- 
iry.    A  few  still  bide  in  the  deep  cailons  of  the  Cimarron  country,  but 

*  fiaird'a  Aunaal  Record  of  Science  and  Industry  for  1674,  p.  3U4. 
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the  mnss  of  Bontbern  bafPalo  now  living  are  to  be  foand  far  away  firom 
the  dreaded  hunter,  on  a  belt  of  country  extending  sonthwest  across  the 
np[}er  tributaries  of  the  Canadian,  across  the  northern  end  of  the  Staked 
Plain  to  the  Pecos  River.  The  difficulty  of  getting  the  hides  to  markel 
from  these  remote  and  Indian-infested  regions  is  some  guaranty  that 
the  buffalo  will  not  be  extinct  for  a  few  years.'' • 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  present  decrease  of  the. 
buffalo  is  extremely  rapid,  and  indicate  most  clearly  that  the  period  of 
bis  extinction  will  soon  be  reached,  unless  some  strong  arm  is  interposed 
in  his  behalf.  As  yet  no  adequate  game-laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
buffalo,  either  by  the  different  States  and  Territories  included  within  its 
range,  or  by  the  General  Government,  have  been  enacted.  In  a  ooaotry 
so  sparsely  populated  as  is  that  ranged  over  by  the  buffalo,  it  mi^ht  be 
difficult  to  enforce  a  proper  law,  yet  the  parties  who  prosecute  the  bas^i* 
ness  of  buffalo-hunting  professionally  are  so  well  known  that  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to' intercept  them  and  bring  them  to  justice,  if  fonnd 
unlawfully  destroying  the  buffalo.  It  is  evident  that  restrictions  sbonld 
be  made,  not  only  in  respect  to  season,  but  the  young  and  the  bearing 
fehiales  should  be  protected  at  all  seasons.  The  Government  might 
even  set  apart  certain  districts  within  which  the  buffalo  should  be  con- 
stantly exempt  from  persecntion.t 

Since  this  memoir  was  originally  published,  the  following  has  appeared 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Blackmore,  of  London,  England,  commu- 
nicated to  the  London  Field,  Farm,  and  Garden,  under  date  of  October 
23, 1876.  Mr.  Blackmore  writes  from  ample  experience  in  the  ^^BnffiUo 
country,^  and  puts  the  case  none  too  strongly.  I  give  his  commnnication 
almost  entire,  suppressing  merely  matter  based  on  the  statements  of 
Colonel  Dodge,  already  published  in  the  present  memoir: 

EXXBRMINATION  OF  THB  BUFFALO  OR  AMERICAN  BFSON^. 

Sir  :  The  interesting  occoant  of  the  threatened  extermination  of  the  bnfiTalo  on  the 
North  American  continent  contained  in  yonr  last  number  indaces  me  to  give  some 
farther  details,  and  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  Mr.  Allen  aa  to  the  waQton  destmc- 
tion  of  tbese  animals  for  their  hides  daring  the  last  few  years. 

In  a  book  by  Col.  R.  J.  Dodge,  of  the  United  States  Army,  called  ''  The  Hnnting 
Grounds  of  the  Great  West/'  j3ow  in  the  press,  and  abont  to  be  published  by  3Iesan: 
Chatty  and  Windus,  a  long  account  of  the  destruction  of  buffaloes  by  prJfeiHioDal 
^  bi^ffalo  skinners ''  is  given,  together  with  a  map  showing  the  buffalo  range  as  it  ex- 
isted in  18r)0,  and  as  it  now  exists.  Colonel  Dodge  also  gives  a  series  of  carefully  pre- 
pared statistics,  procured  by  him  from  the  railroad  returns,  utd  other  authentic  aonroes, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  destruction  of  the  "  Black  Cattle  of  Illinois,' 
during  the  three  years  1872, 1873,  and  1874,  amounted  to  upward  of  four  uiillioos 
and  a  half  (not  between  three  and  four  millions  annually,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Allent). 
out  of  which  number  upward  of  three  millions  were  killed  for  the  mere  sake  of  tbHr 
hides.  When  in  the  West  in  1872, 1  satisfied  myself  by  personal  inquiries  that  tiie 
unmber  of  buffaloes  then  being  slaughtered  for  their  pelts  was  at  least  one  million  pe* 
annum.  This  estimate  was  considered  excessive,  but  the  recent  statistics  famished 
by  Colonel  Dodge  verify  its  accuracy . 

*  Colonel  Bichard  I.  Dodge. — See  Chioago  Inter^Ooean  of  August  5, 1875. 

t  Respecting  this  matter  the  following  suggestions  were  made  in  Professor  Baird's 
''Annual  Record  of  Science  and  Industry"  for  1874,  p.  304:  ''As  these  animals  rHojse 
almost  entirely  within  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  it  is  within  the  province 
of  Congress  to  enact  laws  prohibiting  their  destruction,  but  the  difficulties  lie  in  the 
matter  of  enforcing  them.  Possibly  some  provision  for  seizing  and  confiscating  the 
green  hides,  along  certain  lines  of  railway  or  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  as  a 
part  of  the  penalty  to  be  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  law  on  the  subject.,  mi^bs 
accomplish  the  result;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  subject  is  one  that  demands  the  pmrnpt 
attention  of  legislators,  in  view  of  the  relationship  of  these  animals  to  the  welfiirie  of 
the  Indians,  and  the  reaction  which  their  destruction  will  produce  upon  the  scatteRd 
white  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  range  of  both  buffaloes  and  Indians.'' 

t  This  estimate  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  throughout  its  entire  nw^f, 
not  simply  to  its  destruction  in  Kansas,  as  herQ  represented.<-J.  A.  A. 
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In  the  aatamn  of  1868,  while  croesing  the  plaina  on  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroadi  for 
a  distance  of  upward  of  120  miles,  hetween  Ellsworth  and  Sheridan,  we  passed  throngh 
an  almost  unbroken  herd  of  buffalo.  The  plains  were  blackened  with  them,  and  more 
than  once  the  train  had  to  stop  to  allow  tne  unusually  large  herds  to  pass.  Standing 
on  the  crest  of  a  low  hill  near  Monument  Station  at  sunset,  on  a  fine  day  in  October, 
from  whence  I  could  see  around  me  in  all  directions  for  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
miles,  there  was  nothing  but  herds  of  buffalo  in  sight;  so  far  as  I  could  see  with  a  pow- 
erful opera-glass,  nothing  hut  Indian  cattle  were  Tisible,  quietly  browsing  in  small 
gronpe  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  each.  A  few  years  afterward,  when  travelling  over  the 
same  line  of  railroad,  it  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  a  few  herds  of  from  ten  to  twenty  buf- 
falo. A  like  result  took  place  still  further  southward,  namely,  between  the  Arkansas 
and  Cimmaron  Rivers.  In  lb72,  while  on  a  scout  for  about  100  miles  south  of  Fort  Dodge 
into  the  Indian  Territory,  we  were  never  out  of  sight  of  buffalo.  In  the  following  au- 
tumn, on  travelling  over  the  same  district,  while  the  whole  country  was  whitened  with 
bleached  and  bleaching  bones,  we  did  Hot  meet  with  buffalo  until  we  were  well  into 
the  Indian  Territory,  and  then  only  in  scanty  bands.  During  this  autumn,  when  rid- 
ing for  a  distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas 
River  to  the  east  of  Fort  Dodge,  there  was  a  continuous  line  of  putrescent  carcasses,  so 
that  the  air  was  rendered  pestilential  and  offensive  to  the  last  degree.  The  hunters 
had  formed  a  line  of  camps  along  tho  banks  of  the  river,  and  had  shot  down  the  buflii.lo 
night  and  momiog  as  they  came  to  drink.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of 
these  carcasses,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  I  counted  sixty-seven  on  one  spot 
not  covering  four  acres. 

Colonel  Dodge  gives  an  instance  of  having  himself  counted  112  carcasses  inside  a 
semicircle  of  200  yards  radius,  all  of  which  were  killed  by  one  man  from  the  same  spot* 
and  in  less  than  three-qnarteis  of  an  hour.  The  greatest  number  of  buffalo  killed  from 
one  stand  by  one  man  was  133.  In  a  conversation  I  hod  at  Dodge  City  with  one  of  the 
leading  bufialo-hnnters,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  one  of  the  best  ^  sKinning  outfits  " 
in  Kansas,  he  told  me  that  he  usually  killed  only  about  eighty  per  day,  as  he  found 
that  his  three  men  could  not  well  skiu  more ;  and,  in  reply  to  my  inquiry  as  to  the 
largest  number  he  had  ever  shot  from  one  stand,  he  gave  me  the  above  figures^  adding 
that  he  had  frequently  killed  all  that  he  wanted  for  the  day's  skinning  from  one 
stand. 

This  great  loss  of  good  and  wholesome  animal  food,  all  of  which,  with  a  little  Judg- 
ment and  foresight,  and  by  imposing  reasonable  restrictions  on  the  slaughter  of  this 
game,  could  have  been  utilized,  will  be  better  understood  by  reference  to  the  statistics 
of  cattle  in  other  countries.  On  reference  to  the  ofiicial  iM^ricultural  returns  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Possessions,  and  foreign  countries,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  wanton  and  wasteful  slaughter  for  the  three  years  in  question  (and  in 
making  the  companson  I  am  keeping  to  the  illegitimate  slaughter  for  hides,  and  not 
legitimate  slaugnter  for  food)  swept  away  more  buffaloes  than  there  ore  cattle  in  Hol- 
land and  Belgium,  or  three- fourths  of  the  cattle  in  Ireland,  or  one-half  of  the  cattle  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  result,  therefore,  would  be  the  same  as  if  a  fearful  murrain  in  one  year  had  de- 
stroyed the  whole  of  tne  cattle  in  Holland  and  Belgium,  or  in  the  same  time  if  either 
three-fourths  of  the  cattle  of  Ireland  or  one-half  of  those  of  Great  Britain  had  beei^ 
swept  away  by  a  plague  as  great  as  that  of  Egypt. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  will  better  realize  this  great  waste  if  they  consider 
that  this  destruction  amounted  annually  to  nearly  three  times  the  number  of  the  an- 
noal  drives  of  cattle  firom  Texas,  which  range  from  350,000  to  500,000  head  per  annum, 
oc  that  it  would  have  been  the  same  during  the  three  years  as  if  all  the  cattle  in  Can* 
ada  or  half  of  those  in  Texas  had  been  carrted  off  by  some  dire  disease. 

The  mere  loss  of  food,  however,  is  not  the  only  evil  which  has  resulted  fix>m  this 
wastefulness  and  wantonness.  Many  of  the  wild  Indians  of  the  plains,  deorived  of 
their  ordinary  sustenance,  Government  rations  not  being  forthcoming,  and  driven  to 
desperation,  have  taken  to  the  war-path,  so  that  during  the  present  war  many  of  the 
Cheyennes,  and  some  of  the  young  braves  from  the  friendly  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted 
Tail  agencies,  have  left  their  reservations  and  joined  the  hostile  Sioux  under  Sitting 
BnlL  The  hardy  settler  and  pioneer  of  the  plains,  who  always  looked  to  the  buffalo 
for  his  winter  supply  of  meat,  has  been  deprived  of  this  resource,  and  complains  as 
bitterly  as  any  of  this  daughter  for  jielts. 

In  ld73,  when  the  settlers  in  K&nsas  were  suffering  from  the  destruction  of  their 
crops  by  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers,  troops  were  considerately  sent  bv  the  Gov- 
eniment  to  the  Republican  to  kill  meat  f6r  the  starving  families.  When  the  soldiers 
arrived,  however,  at  their  hunting-grounds  there  was  but  little  meat  for  them  to  kill, 
aa  the  *' buffalo-skinners "  had  anticipated  them,  and  had  slaughtered  nearly  every 
hnfialo  in  the  district. 

.  The  necessity,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Allen,  for  protection  of  the  buffalo  by  legislation 
is  self-apparent.  With  the  great  economy  endeavored  to  be  introduced  into  each  de- 
partment of  the  Government  qf  the  United  States,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
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Execntive,  while  they  enfcrce  a  heavy  tax  npoD  each  seal  'vrhich  may  be  kiUcd  in 
Alaska,  has  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  soch  a  froitfol  sooroe  of  revenue  ai  that 
-which  might  be  derived  from  baffalo  pelts.  A  tax  of  $5  on  each  skin,*  which  eoold 
have  been  easUy  imposed  and  collected—  under  heavy  penalties  and  forfeiture  of  iS 
skins  not  having  the  Government  dntys-tamp  thereon — would  realise  not  less  Ots 
$1,000,000  per  annum,  even  supposing  that  the  number  of  buffaloes  annnally  kilMte 
their  skins  were  only  200,000  in  lien  of  upward  of  a  million.  The  namber  alanj^htofd 
for  their  skins,  with  a  tax  on  each  skin  of  $5,  would,  during  the  three  years  in  quo- 
tion,  have  produced  a  gross  revenue  of  $15,000,000,  or  nearly  £3,000,000  sterling. 

I  suggested  this  remedy  at  the  time,  but,  although  referred  to  by  the  press,  it  wii 
not  attended  to,  and  it  is  now  almost  too  late.  It  is  of  little  use  to  "  lock  the  8tsbk> 
door  after  the  steed  has  been  stolen." 

The  evils  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  arising  from  this  wholesale  and  waotos 
destruction  of  buffalo  during  the  three  years  referred  to  may  be  summarized  as  fel- 
lows : 

1.  Loss  of  the  good  and  nutritions  meat  of  upward  of  3,000,000  of  bnflhlo. 

2.  Loss  of  revenue  to  the  United  States  of  $15,000,000,  assuming  that  a  reasoasMe 
tax  of  $5  had  been  imposed  on  each  pelt. 

3.  Principal  Indian  tribes  on  the  plains  bein^  deprived  of  their  annual  supply  d 
food  for  the  winter,  and  only  receiving  short  rations  on  their  reservations,  drives  oe 
the  war-path. 

4.  Cost  of  Indian  wars  in  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  moaev. 

5.  Pioneer  settlers  deprived  of  their  supply  of  wintt^r  food.  Prior  to  1870  the  west- 
em  settlers,  from  Eastern  Kansas  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  looked  to  the 
buffalo  as  their  winter  store^house. 


HISTORICAL  AND  STATISTICAL  REMARKS  RESPECTING  THE  DESTBUC* 
TION  AND  RECKLESS  WASTE  OF  THE  BUFFALO. 

In  addition  to  the  statistics  already  given  relating  to  the  recent  de^ 
struction  of  the  baffalo  in  Kansas,  it  seems  fitting  in  this  connectioD  to 
here  append  such  additional  statistical  data  as  can  be  conrenieatly 
gathered  concerning  its  destruction  at  large,  together  with  a  few  remarks 
in  respect  to  the  causes  and  motives  that  have  led  to  such  a  waste  of 
life,  and  the  agencies  that  have  eftected  ic. 

The  excitement  of  the  chase,  as  is  well  known,  seems  almost  oniveisallj 
to  beget  a  spirit  of  wanton  destructi  veness  of  animal  life.  Wherever  dr- 
ilized  man  has  met  with  the  larger  mammalia  in  abundance,  ss  has  often 
happened  in  the  experience  of  explorers  and  pioneer  settlers  of  newly 
discovered  countries,  the  temptation  to  slaughter  for  the  mere  sake  of 
killing  seems  rarely  to  be  resisted.  In  the  case  of  the  camivoroas 
species  an  exterminating  persecution  is  often  pardonable,  and  to  some 
extent  necessary.  The  fur-bearing  species,  even  when  hunted  to  excess, 
are  seldom  destroyed  wantonly,  though  often  imprudently,  the  trapper 
blindly  considering  only  his  immediate  profits.  In  the  case  of  the  harm- 
less herbivorous  species,  the  ungulates  especially,  self-interest,  it  woaM 
seem,  would  prompt  an  economical  treatment  of  the  game  in  newly  set- 
tled districts.  But  the  history  of  America  shows  that  no  such  prineipte 
has  here  been  regarded,  where  other  animals  than  the  bnftalo-ras  tbe 
elk,  moose,  deer,  prong-horn,  and  mountain  sheep — have  been  slaugb- 
tered  with  the  utmost  recklessness.  When  stress  of  weather,  for  in- 
stance, or  other  circumstances,  have  brought  these  animals  within  tbe 
bun  ter's  power,  scores  and  even  hundreds  h^ve  often  been  killed  by  single 

Earties  already  so  well  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  chase  that  thej 
ad  no  need  for  and  could  make  no  use  of  the  animals  thus  destroyed. 

*  This  would,  perhaps,  be  an  advisable  expedient,  but  would  Dot  result  in  an  exten- 
sive revenue  to  the  Government,  as,  if  rigidly  enforced,  it  would  amount  t<o  praotioftl 
probibitiou,  as  the  hides  taken  by  the  "  skinners  "  rarely  bring  more  than  $3  each,  asd 
net  tbem  very  much  less.  It  would  none  the  less  afiford  thorough  protectioD  to  Uie 
buffalo  were  the  euforeement  of  such  a  provision  practicable. — J.  A.  A. 
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The  buffaloes,  from  their  great  numbers  and  the  little  tact  reqaired  in 
Aeir  capture,  have  probably  been  the  victims  of  indiscriminate,  improvi- 
dent, and  wanton  slaughter  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  North 
American  animal.  .  As  already  stated,  thousands  are  still  killed  annually 
merely  for  so-called  ^^ sport,"  no  use  whatever  being  made  of  them; 
thoasands  of  others  of  which  only  the  tongue  or  other  slight  morsel  is 
saved ;  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  for  their  hides,  which  yield  the 
hunter  but  little  more  than  enough  to  pay  him  for  the  trouble  of  taking 
and  selling  them;  while  many  more,  though  escaping  from  their  would- 
be  captors,  die  of  their  wounds  and  yield  no  return  whatever  to  their 
marderers.*    Of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  for  the  last  few  years 
have  annually  been  killed,  probably  less  than  a  fourth  have  been  to  any 
great  extent  utilized.    While  this  wanton  and  careless  waste  has  ever 
characterized  the  contact  of  the  white  race  with  the  sluggish  and  inof- 
fensive bison  of  our  plains^and  prairies,  the  Indians  have  likewise  been 
improvident  in  their  slaughter  of  this  animal,  often  killing  hundreds  or 
thoasands  more  during  their  grand  annual  hunts  than  they  could  pos 
sibly  nse,  er  from  which  they  saved  merely  the  tongues.    The  wolves 
were  formerly  also  a  great  check  upon  the  increase  of  the  buff^alo,  but 
the  hunters  by  means  of  poison  have  reduced  their  number  much  more 
rapidly  than  even  that  of  the  buffalo,  so  that  the  influence  of  the  wolves 
in  hastening  the  extirpation  of  the  buffalo  is  now  but  slight.    The  In- 
dians, too,  have  vanished  before  the  western  advance  of  the  white  man 
more  rapidly  even  than  the  buffalo,  so  that  the  destruction  of  the  buf- 
falo by  the  Indians  is  now  relatively  far  less  than  formerly.    Hence  the 
opinion,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  pages,  has  been  advanced,  and  to 
some  extent  publicly  advocated,  that  the  present  rate  of  the  decrease 
of  the  buffalo  is  actually  less  than  formerly,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
numbers  annually  killed  by  white  hunters,  in  consequence  of  the  greatly 
reduced  numbers  of  the  wolves  and  the  Indians.    A  slight  glance  at  the 
history  of  the  decline  of  the  buffalo,  however,  is  sufficient  tx)  at  once  in- 
dicate the  fallacy  of  such  an  opinion ;  and  none  are  better  aware  of  this 
than  the  most  active  participators  in  their  destruction,— 'the  professional 
buffalo-hunters  themselves, — many  of  whom  are  candid  enough  to  admit 
that,  through  the  almost  utter  extermination  of  the  buffalo,  their  pres- 
ent occupation  will  soon  pass  away,  unless  the  general  or  local  govern 
ments  enforce  the  most  peremptory  restrictions  upon  their  slaughter. 

The  Indians,  prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  continent  by  Europeans, 
i^pear  not  to  have  seriously  affected  the  number  of  buffaloes,  their 
natural  increase  equalling  the  number  destroyed  both  by  the  Indians 
and  the  wolves.  When  the  Jesuit  missionaries  penetrated  the  range 
of  the  buffalo  east  of  the  Mississi[>pi,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  found  this  animal  the  main  subsistence  of  the  Indian  tribes^ 
as  it  doubtless  had  been  for  centuries,  its  flesh  serving  them  for  food,  its 
skins  for  shields,  clothing,  and  tents,  and  its  hair,  wool,  horns,  hoofs, 
and  bones  for  various  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  Europeans  made  settlements  within  its  range,  than  the  buffa- 
loes began  to  disappear,  and  were  either  wholly  destroyed  or  driven 
from  their  favorite  haunts  in  the  short  space  of  a  very  few  years.  The 
destruction  increased  with  the  increase  of  the  white  population  till  they 

*  Professional  buffalo-hanters  of  the  Kansas  plains  repeatedly  assured  me  that  they 
^lieve  that  an  average  of  not  more  than  one  in  three  of  the  buflfaloes  killed  by  them 
Were  secured  and  made  nse  of.  From  extended  obsenrations,  however,  I  felt  convinced 
that  this  was  quite  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  nnrecovered  of  those  killed. 
Y«t  the  waste  is  actually  enormons,  even  in  the  contingencies  of  hunting  for  legitimate 
purposes,  namelyi  for  frontier  consamption  and  shipment  to  Eastern  markets. 
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were  totally  extenninated  east  of  the  Mississippi  (at  least,  soath  of  the 
present  State  of  Minnesota),  as  already  shown,  prior  to  the  be^nniof 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  as  late  as  fifty  years  ago  they  oc«i- 
pied  a  considerable  area  west  of  the  Rocky  Moantains,  all  the  extenare 
parks  and  valleys  within  these  nionntaius,  and  all  the  vast  plains  aad 
prairies  between  them  and  the  Mississippi  River.  The  fdr-hanters  and 
trappers  appear  to  have  began  at  this  date  to  contribate  appreciably 
toward  their  rapid  diminntion,  bat  not  until  the  establishoaent  of  the 
<' overland  trails,"  and  the  constant  passing  of  large  emigrant  parties 
across  the  plains,  did  their  numbers  here  become  very  greatly  dimhi* 
ished.  Steadily  pressed  back  on  their  eastern  boundary  by  advancing 
settlements,  they  were  at  the  same  time  rapidly  thinned  along  the  line 
of  the  great  emigrant  routes.  These  thoroughfares  becoming  from  year 
to  year  more  numerously  travelled,  especially  the  more  northern  roate  bj 
way  of  the  South  Pass,  the  buffaloes  were  driven  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  line  of  travel,  till  finally  by  this  intersection  their  range  was 
divided  into  two  essentially  distinct  regions.  The  oonstructioD  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  completely  severed  the  northern  from  the  sooth- 
ern  herds,  while  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  F6  Roads  opened  up  new  highways  to  their  most  popalons  holds. 
In  the  mean  time  adventurers  and  miners  eicher  gradually  extermiDated 
them  in  the  parks  and  valleys  of  the  mountains,  or  drove  them  east- 
ward into  the  plains,  while  they  were  at  the  same  tim^  preyed  apoa  by 
the  great  buffalo-hunting  parties  from  the  Ral  River  SettiemeDts  and 
the  United  States,  until  they  have  dwindled  to  a  few  hard-preaaed 
bands  lingering  chiefly  in  the  leas^freqnented  parts  of  their  formeriy 
almost  undisturbed  haunts. 

A  century  ago  the  rapid  extermination  of  the  buffalo  had  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  travellers,  Romans,  as  early  as  1776.  alluding  to 
the  wanton  destruction  of  '*  this  excellent  beast,  for  the  sake  of  ptrkajf$ 
his  tongue  only  J'*  As  early  as  1820  Major  Long  thought  it  highly 
desirable  that  some  law  should  be  enforced  for  the  preservation  of  tlw 
bison  from  wanton  destruction  by  the  white  hunters,  who,  he  said^  were 
accustomed  to  attack  large  herds,  aud  from  mere  wantonness  slaaghter 
as  many  as  they  were  able  and  leave  the  carcaases  to  be  devoured  by 
the  wolves  and  birds  of  prey,  t 

Gregg,  in  1835,  also  alludes  to  the  wanton  slaughter  of  these  aninala 
by  travellers  and  hunters,  and  the  still  greater  havoc  made  amoQg:  tbem 
by  the  Indians,  who  often  kill  them  merely  for  their  skins  and  tonin>^ 
Their  total  annihilation  he  regarded  aa  only  a  question  of  time,  although 
he  believed  that  if  they  were  only  killed  for  food,  their  natural  incnease 
would  perhaps  replenish  the  loss.  |  Almodt  every  intelligent  traveller 
who  has  crossed  the  plains  or  spent  much  time  in  the  buffalo  oonntry 
has  also  called  attention  to  this  exterminating  slaughter,  and  predicted 
their  complete  annihilation  at  no  very  distant  date.  Some  writers 
believed  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  that  they  would  hardly  sorvive  to 
the  present  time  unless  protected  by  the  government. 

Dr.  Leidy,  in  1852,  says:  ^^The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  it  [the 
buffalo]  will  become  quite  extinct,  unless  protected  by  a  munificent 
republic,  as  has  been  done  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  case  of  the 
aurochs,  or  European  bison.'^§  Professor  Baird,  writing  at  about  the 
same  time,  says:  *' Still,  vast  as  these  herds  are,  their  numbers  are  much 

•  Nataral  History  of  Florida,  p.  174. 

t  Long's  Expedition,  Vol.  I,  p.  482. 

t  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  Vol.  II,  p.  213. 

\  Mem.  Extinct  Species  of  American  Ox,  p.  4  (Smith.  Contrib.,  YoL  Y,  Art.  liL) 
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less  than  in  earlier  times^  and  they  are  diminishing  with  fearful  rapidity. 
Every  year  sees  more  or  less  change  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  altera- 
tions of  their  great  line  of  travel If  it  were  possible  to  enforce 

game-laws,  or  any  other  laws  on  the  prairies,  it  would  be  well  to  attach 
the  most  stringent  penalties  against  the  barbarous  practice  of  killiog 
buffalo  merely  for  the  sport,  or  perhaps  for  the  tongues  alone.  Thou- 
sands are  killed  every  year  in  this  way.  After  all,  however,  it  is  perhaps 
the  Indian  himself  who  commits  the  mischief  most  wantonly."* 

General  W.  F.  Eaynolds,  in  his  report  of  his  Exploration  of  the  Yellow- 
stone in  1859  and  1860,  thus  refers  to  this  matter  :t  ^^And  here  I  would 
remark,  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  buffalo  ia  a  matter  that 
should  receive  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities.  It  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  skin  of  the  female  is  alone  valuable  for  robes.  The  skin  of 
the  male  over  three  years  old  is  never  used  for  that  purpose,  the  hair  on 
the  hind  quarters  being  not  longer  than  that  on  a  horse,  while  on  the 
fore  quarters  it  has  a  length  of  from  four  to  six  inches.  The  skin  is  also 
too  thick  and  heavy  to  be  used  for  anything  but  lodge  coverings,  while 
the  flesh  is  coarse  and  unpalatable,  and  is  never  used  for  food  when  any 
other  can  be  had.  The  result  is  that  the  females  are  always  singled  out 
by  the  hunter,  and  consequently  the  males  in  a  herd  always  exceed  the 
females,  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  Another,  but  far  less  impor- 
tant cause  of  their  extinction  is  the  immense  number  of  wolves  in  the 
country,  which  destroy  the  young.  The  only  remedy  that  would  have 
the  slightest  effect  in  the  case  would  be  a  prohibition  of  the  trade  of 
buffalo-robes,  and  a  premium  upon  wolf-skins.  I  fear  it  is  too  late  for 
even  this  remedy,  and  notwithstanding  the  immense  herds  that  are  yet 
to  be  found,  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable  that  another  generation 
will  witness  almost  the  entire  extinction  of  this  noble  animal." 

During  the  fifteen  years  that  have  passed  since  this  was  written,  the 
wolves  have  in  a  great  measure  been  exterminated  over  much  of  the 
buffalo  range,  but  something  far  more  fatal  to  the  buffalo  than  anything 
then  known — the  railroad — has  penetrated  its  range,  and  while  the' 
females  and  the  young  are  still  slaughtered  with  the  same  recklessness 
as  before,  the  old  bulls  have  of  late  been  hunted  with  almost  equal 
eagerness. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  Destruction  of  the  Buffalo,  based  principally  on 
the  Trade  in  Bobes. — ^Fr^mont,  in  184^,  published  some  statistics  fur- 
nished him  by  Mr.  Sanford,  a  partner  of  the  American  Fur  Company, 
respecting  the  number  of  robes  annually  obtained  from  the  Indians  by 
the  different  fur  companies.  The  average  return  for  the  preceding  eight 
or  ten  years  is  given  as  ninety  thousand  annually.  ^^  In  the  Northwest," 
says  Mr.  Sanford,  ^^  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compfany  purchase  from  the  In- 
dians but  a  very  small  number — their,  market  being  Canada,  to  which 
the  cost  of  transportation  nearly  equals  the  produce  of  the  furs :  and  it 
is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  that  they  have  received  buffalo-robes 
in  trade ;  and  out  of  the  great  number  of  buffalo  annually  killed  through- 
out the  extensive  regions  inhabited  by  the  Camanches  and  other  kindred 
tribes  [Texas,  the  Indian  Territory,  and  Kansas]  no  robes  whatever  are 
furnished  for  trade.  During  only  four  months  of  the  year  (from  No- 
vember until  March)  the  skins  are  good  for  dressing ;  those  obtained  in 
the  remaining  eight  months  being  valueless  to  traders ;  and  the  hides 
of  bulls  are  never  taken  off  or  dressed  as  robes  at  any  season.  Proba- 
bly not  more  than  one-third  of  the  skins  are  taken  from  the  animals 
killed^  even  when  they  are  in  good  season,  the  labor  of  preparing  and 

"~  *  Pat.  Oflf.  Rep.,  Agricult.,  1851-'52,  Part  II,  p.  125. 

t  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone,  p.  11,  pablished  in  1868. 
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with  no  satisfactory  statistics,  bat  that  it  mast  have  been  immense  i^ 
evident  from  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  their  hanting  ex- 
peditions. Mr.  Boss,  in  his  history  of  the  Eed  River  {Settlement,  states 
that  the  number  of  carts  assembled  for  the  first  trip  in  1820  was  five 
handred  and  forty.  Sabseqaently  the  namber  regularly  increased  to 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  in  1840.  In  his  description  of  the 
hunt  of  this  year,  he  states  that  the  number  of  hunters  engaged  was 
six  hundred  and  twenty  for  two  months,  who  were  accompanied  by  six 
hundred  and  fifty  women,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  boys  and  girls, 
the  party  numbering  altogether  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty  souls.  The 
party  was  armed  with  seven  hundred  and  forty  guns,  and  had  with 
them  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  horses  and  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  draught  oxen,  with  other  equipments  in  proportion.  Dnriog  the 
first  day  of  the  hunt  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy-five 
buffalo-tongues  were  brought  into  camp,  and  during  the  first  two  races 
not  less  than  twenty -five  hundred  animals  were  killed.  Of  these  he  es? 
timates  that  less  than  one-third  were  properly  utilized,  as  he  considers 
that  seven  hundred  and  fifty  animals,  making  all  due  allowance  for 
waste,  would  have  been  ample  for  the  amount  of  pemmican  and  dried 
meat  saved  from  them.  The -rest,  he  says,  was  wasted;  *^and  this,"  be 
adds,  ^^is  only  a  fair  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  plain  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  under  the  present  system.  Scarcely  one-third  in 
number  of  the  animals  killed  are  turned  to  account"* 

Dr.  Hayden,  in  1861,  says  that  as  near  as  he  could  determine,  about 
one  hundred  thousand  robes  were  then  annually  made  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Upper  Missouri  country,  t  Dr.  Hayden  also  states  that  at  this 
]>eriod  the  bulls  outnumbered  the  cows  ten  to  one ;  which  personal  ex- 
perience led  me  to  think  was  a  fair  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the 
sexes  in  1871  on  the  plains  of  Kansas. 

Through  the  kindness  of  E.  T.  Bowen,  Esq.,  General  Superintendent 
of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway,  I  have  obtained  a  statement  of  the  ^^es- 
timated shipments  of  buffalo  products  over  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway 
during  the  year  1871."  This  estimate,  carefully  prepared  by  the  AadiUH- 
of  the  Company,  is  as  follows :  Dry  hides,  three  hundred  and  forty -one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty -one  (341,151)  pounds,  estimated  at 
twenty-five  pounds  per  hide,  and  thus  representing  thirteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  forty-six  (13,646)  buffaloes ;  eleven  hundred  and  sixty- 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  nineteen  (1,161,419)  pounds  of  meat^ 
estimated  at  two  hundred  pounds  per  saddle,  and  thus  representing  live 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven  (5,807)  buft'aloes.  No  return  is  here 
made  of  the  large  amount  of  salted  and  cured  meat  also  sent  to  Eastern 
markets.  The  somewhat  less  than  six  thousand  ''  saddles"  represented 
by  the  above  statement  must,  it  appears  to  me,  be  far  below  the  actual 
number,  as  one  hunter  informed  me  that  he  had  himself  alone  killed 
over  three  thousand  buffaloes  a  year  for  several  years,  and  I  met  other 
persons  who  claimed  to  have  each  killed  an  equal  number.  These  sta- 
tistics would  alone  indicate  a  slaughter  of  at  least  twenty  thoasaod 
buffaloes  along  the  line  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railway  during  the  year 
1871,  to  which  must  be  added  other  thousands  killed  by  travellers  and 
amateur  hunters,  and  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  stationed  at  the  differ- 
ent military  posts  in  the  same  region. 

I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  shipment  of  bofialo 
products  over  this  road  since  1871,  as  such  information,  writes  the 

*  Ross  (Alexander),  The  Red  River  Settlement ;  its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Present  State» 
pp.  242-265. 
t Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  New  Series,  Vol.  XII,  p.  151. 
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present  Soperintenijent  of  tbe  road,  is  cot  iu  available  sbape,  and  to 
obtain  it  would  involve  considerable  expense.  There  has,  however, 
been  a  great  falling  off  in  the  annual  amounts  shipped  since  that  date, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  decrease  of  the  buffalo  throughout  the 
region  which  this  road  passes. 

Bespecting  the  quantity  of  the  products  of  the  buffalo  shipped  over 
the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  Hailroad  during  the  years  1872, 
1873,  and  1874, 1  have  been  favored  with  the  following  statement  by  the 
General  Superintendent,  Mr.  0.  P.  Morse : 

Statement  of  Buffalo  Products  shipped  over  the  Atchison^  Topeka^  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  during  a  period  of  three  years,  from  1872  to  1875. 

Hides,  in  1872 165,721 

••      in  1873 251,443 

"      in  ld74...- 42,289 

Robes,  in  1872 No  account. 

"     in  1873 *'         " 

•*     in  1874 18,489 

Meat,  In  1872 No  acconnt. 

"   in  1873 1,617,600  lbs. 

**   in  1874 632,800  " 

Bones,  in  1872 1,135,300  lbs. 

"   in  1873 2,743,100  " 

"   in  1874 6,914,900  « 

From  the  above  statement  it  appears  that  the  number  of  hides  shipped 
over  this  road  during  a  period  of  three  years  was  nearly  half  a  million, 
while  tbe  robes,  of  which  the  number  shipped  in  a  single  year  only  is 
given,  would  make  the  number  exceed  this  sum.  In  addition  to  this 
number  we  have  to  add,  for  the  number  of  buffaloes  utilized  or  sold  as 
meat,  only  the  small  number  of  from  three  to  eight  thousand  a  year 
more! 

In  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  shipment  of  buffalo  products 
over  tbe  Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  I  have  been  kindly  informed  by  Mr. 
£.  P.  Yining,  General  Freight  Agent,  that  no  large  amount  of  buffalo 
products  has  been  received  by  this  road,  and  that  consequently  no  sta- 
tistics of  the  business  have  been  kept,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  impor- 
tant branches  of  their  business.  These  statistics  respecting  the  ship- 
ments over  the  railroads  relate  only  to  the  Kansas  range  of  the  buff*alo, 
and  hence  refer  merely  to  a  limited  district,  and  to  the  slaughter  by 
white  hunters  alone. 

In  respect  to  the  recent  destruction  of  the  buffalo  north  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  J.  W.  Taylor,  United  States  Consul  at  Winnipeg,  B.  ST.  A., 
whose  valuable  communication  on  the  buffalo  has  been  previously  quoted, 
informs  me  that  about  eighteen  thousand  robes  were  sent  to  the  Min- 
nesota market  from  the  Saskatchewan  district  alone  during  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1872,  while  as  many  more  were  either  consume 
in  the  country  or  sent  to  Europe  by  the  way  of  York  Factory,  or  about 
forty  thousand  in  all.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  buffaloes  killed  in 
the  Saskatchewan  district,  however,  are  converted  into  ];)eromican  and 
dried  meat,  and  being  killed  in  summer,  do  not  en1;er  at  all  into  the 
above  statement  made  by  Mr.  Taylor.  From  these  data  it  is  evident 
that  the  destruction  of  the  buffalo  in  the  Saskatchewan  region  in  1872 
must  have  amounted  to  considerably  more  than  a  million,  and  these 
mainly  cows. 
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In  formiDg  a  general  estimate  of  the  annual  destrnction  of  the  bofiialo 
in  recent  years,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  large  snms  already  given  the 
large  number  killed  by  the  different  Indian  tribes  still  residing  in  or  near 
the  ranges  of  the  two  herds,  as  well  as  the  thousands  killed  for  frontier 
consumption,  and  the  many  thousands  more  of  which  no  use  is  ma^e. 
Even  approximate  data  for  the  last-named  elements  of  the  problem  of 
course  do  not  exist,  but  the  total  killed  between  1870  and  1875  cannot 
have  been  less  than  about  two  and  a  half  millions  annually.  The  effect 
of  this  destruction  upon  the  already  terribly  thinned  herds  has  been  moat 
marked,  and  if  continued  at  a  proportional  rate  will  unquestionab)3*  in  a 
few  years  exterminate  the  race. 

2.— PfiODUCTS  OP  THE  BUFFALO. 

The  flesh  of  the  bufTalo  is,  of  course,  its  most  important  prodact^ 
either  to  the  white  man  or  the  Indian.  It  has  not  only  always  formed 
a  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  Indian  tribes  living  within  its  range,  bat 
has  also  proved  hardly  less  important  to  the  whites  during  Uieir  first 
exploration  of  the  country  it  inhabited.  The  various  military  and  other 
surveys  of  the  great  central  plateau  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  private  expeditions  to  the  same  region,  could  have  been  ac- 
complished only  at  greatly  increased  expense  and  privation  had  not  the 
buffalo  supplied  to  the  persons  engaged  in  these  enterprises  a  nevcr< 
failing  and  ready  means  of  subsistence. 

The  buffaloes,  in  common  with  deer  and  elks,  have  also  often  been 
invaluable  to  the  pioneer  settler,  insuring  him  food  during  the  first  few 
years  at  least  of  his  frontier  life.  As  already  noticed,  Boone  and  his 
party  subsisted  almost  wholly  during  their  first  winter  in  Keatncky  on 
the  flesh  of  this  animal,  and  throughout  the  prairie  portions  of  the 
country,  from  Illinois  westward  to  the  Socky  Mountains,  the  baflfalo 
has  subserved  a  most  important  purpose  in  the  westward  progress  d 
civilization.  The  vast  influx  of  settlers  that  follows  the  opening  of  new 
railroads  across  the  Plains,  such  as  that  which  still  sets  into  the  vaUey 
of  the  Arkansas  along  the  line  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F4 
Eailroad,  thus  find  a  sure  subsistence  until  they  can  open  up  and  im- 
prove their  farms ;  and,  as  one  writer  has  remarked,  ^^  by  the  time  the 
last  buffalo  has  disappeared  from  Kansas,  the  frontier  will  be  snbdned 
to  civilization  and  be  self-supporting." 

From  lack  of  speedy  and  cheap  means  of  transportation  theeonsamp^ 
tion  of  buffalo  meat  was,  until  recently,  necessarily  limited  to  the  peo- 
ple living  near  or  within  its  actual  range,  and  to  parties  traversin^^  the 
country  it  inhabited.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  Kansas  railways,  how- 
ever, many  car-loads,  as  already  shown  by  the  above-given  statistics, 
were  shipped  during  winter  to  the  Eastern  cities.  While  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  the  other  Isigex  cities  of  the  Mississippi  YaU^ 
formed  the  principal  markets  for  its  sale,  it  was  also  sent  in  large  qoaa- 
tities  to  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  other 
chief  cities  of  the  East*    When  arriving  in  good  condition,  as  was 

*A8  already  Dotioed.  upward  of  one  million  ponnds  were  shipped,  as  saddles,  orer 
the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailway  during  fehe  winter  of  1871-72,  besides  hnndxeds  of  liairelB 
of  tonxnes  and  cured  ''hams''  durina  the  same  period.  Since  that  time  the  ehipmento 
oyer  this  road  have  greatly  diminished,  but  the  reduction  was  for  a  year  or  two  more 
than  balanced  by  the  additional  shipments  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F6 
road,  which  in  1873  were  over  one  and  a  half  million  (1,617,600)  pounds.  In  1874, 
however,  the  shipment  was  less  than  half  this  amount,  tliere  liavinff  been  already  a 
marked  decline  in  the'amount  of  buffalo  products  transported  over  this  road  also. 
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« 

usaally  tbe  case,  it  rivals  beef  and  venison  in  cheapness  if  not  in  qnal- 
ity,  besides  having  tbe  special  feature  of  novelty. 

The  meat  of  tbe  baffalo  is  often  spoken  of  as  being  dry  and  tongb, 
and  tar  inferior  in  quality  to  beef.    This  is  in   a  measure  trne^  the 
flesh  of  middle-aged  and  elderly  bulls  being  of  this  character,  that 
of  old  bulls  being  eaten  only  when  none  other  can  be  obtained.    The 
flesh  of  ^  young  fat  cow,  or  of  a  yearling  or  two-year-old  bull,  however, 
is  not  surpassed  by  the  finest  beef,  from  which  it  cannot  usually  be  dis- 
tinguished.   During  some  two  months  spent  on  the  Kansas  plains  in 
1871-72, 1  ate  it  daily,  and  would  never  ask  for,  as  indeed  I  have  nev^r 
tasted,  finer  beef  than  the  buffalo  meat,  which  was  almost  exclusively 
used.     Often  at  the  hotel  in  Hays  City,  as  well  as  at  other  public  tables 
in  the  buffalo  country,  have  1  heard  the  beef  praised  by  Eastern  trav- 
ellers, who  frequently  expressed  their  surprise  at  the  excellent  quality 
of  this  article  set  before  them.    Often,  too,  in  the  same  connection,  our 
Eastern  traveller  would  ask  about  buffalo  meat,  whether  it  was  fit  to  eat, 
whether  it  was  much  used  for  food,  and  whether  he  would  be  likely  to 
get  a  chance  to  taste  it  in  his  journey  across  the  plains.    When  told 
that  he  had  just  partaken  of  it,  that  it  was  buffalo  beef  which  he  had 
been  praising,  and  that  it  was  the  staple  meat  of  the  table  throughout 
the  buffalo  country,  at  the  hotels  and  restaurants  as  well  as  in  the 
hunter's  camp,  his  surprise  amounted  almost  to  incredulity,  which  only 
the  strongest  assurances  would  remove.    The  age  ind  condition  of  the 
animal,  as  already  stated,  have  much  to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  meat, 
and  a  more  miserable  semblance  of  food  could  hardly  be  set  before  one 
than  a  steak  cut  from  one  of  the  old  ^'  lords  of  the  prairie." 

The  tongue  of  even  an  old  bull  is  always  regarded  as  a  delicate  mor- 
sel, and  is  often  saved  when  no  other  part  of  the  animal  is  touched. 
The  hump  is  generally  considered  to  be  next  in  delicacy  and  tenderness. 
A  few  hunters  killed  buffaloes  during  the  autumn  mouths  for  the  pur- 
pose of  curing  the  meat  The  best  pieces  only,  from  young  and  tender 
animals,  were  selected,  and.  when  properly  cured,  were  fully  equal  to 
the  best  dried  and  smoked  beef  found  in  iJie  Eastern  markets.  A  sin- 
gle hunter  at  Hays  City  shipped  annually  for  some  years  several  hun- 
dred barrels  thus  prepared,  which  the  consumers  probably  bought  for 
ordinary  beef.* 

Further  northward,  on  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan,  Assinniboine, 
Bed  Biver,  and  Upper  Missouri,  large  quantities  of  the  meat  were  for- 
merly made  into  pemmican.  In  this  form  it  proves  invaluable  to  the 
Northern  v&yageura  and  trappers,  of  whose  commissariat  it  formed  the 
chief  resource.  Hind  states  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  formerly 
obtained  from  the  Plain  Crees,  the  Assinniboines,  and  the  Ojibways, 
pemmican  and  dried  meat  to  supply  the  brigades  of  boats  in  their  ex- 
peditions to  York  Factory,  on  Hudson's  Bay,  and  throughout  the  inte- 
rior.* 

Pemmican,  though  made  sometimes  from  the  meat  of  other  animals, 
as  deer,  elk,  moose,  mountain-sheep,  and  reindeer,  is  prepared  x>rinci- 
pally  from  the  buffalo.  It  is  put  up  in  bags  of  from  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pounds'  weight  (according  to  different  authorities),  and 

*  Dr.  Ricbardsou's  testimony  respectiDg  the  quality  of  bison  meat  is  as  follows :  *'  Tbe 
flesh  of  the  bison,  in  good  condition,  is  very  juicy  and  weU  flarored,  much  resembling 
that  of  weU-fed  beef.  Tbe  tongue  is  deemed  a  delicacy,  and  may  be  cured  so  as  to 
surpass  in  flavor  the  tongue  of  an  English  cow.  The  hump  of  flesh  covering  the  long 
spinous  processes  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae  is  much  esteemed.  It ... .  nas  a  fine 
gnun,  and  when  salted  and  cut  transversely,  it  is  almost  as  rich  and  tender  as  the 
tODgae."— JVittxa  Bweali-AvMHcanaj  Vol.  I,  p.  282. 

t  Narrative  of  the  Canadian  Exploring  Expedition,  Vol.  I,  p.  911. 
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consists  of  nearly  eqaal  parts,  by  weight,  of  poanded  dried  meat  and 
tallow.  The  method  of  its  preparation  has  been  repeatedly  described 
by  different  Northern  travellers,  *  whose  accoants  differ  somewhat  in 
respect  to  the  details,  as  they  do  in  respect  to  its  flavor  and  desirability 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  Earl  of  Southesk  t  speaks  of  it  as  scarcely 
endnrable,  and  Captain  Batler  says  that,  when  prepared  in  the  be^ 
form,  it  ^'  can  be  eaten,  provided  the  appetite  be  sbarp  and  there  is 
nothing  else  to  be  had, — this  last  consideration  is,  how^ever,  of  impor- 
tance.'' t  It  proves,  however,  to  be  exceedingly  nutritions,  and  is  the 
favorite  food  of  the  Indians  and  the  half-breed  voyageurs^  and  was 
formerly  so  extensively  used  in  the  Bed  Biver  Settlement  that  the  sup- 
ply was  never  adequate  to  the  demand.  §  According  to  Mr.  Sibley^s 
account,  as  furnished  him  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Belcourt,||  a  Catholic  priest 
residing  among  the  Bed  Biver  half-breeds,  the  dried  meat  and  the  pem- 
mican  are  prepared  by  these  people  as  follows : 

^'  The  meat,  when  taken  to  the  camp,  is  cut  by  the  women  into  long 
strips,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  which  are  hung  upon  the  lat- 
tice-work prepared  for  that  purpose,  to  dry.  This  lattice- work  is  formed 
by  small  pieces  of  wood  placed  horizontally,  transversely,  and  equidis- 
tant from  each  other,  not  unlike  an  immense  gridiron,  and  is  supported 
by  wooden  uprights  (tr^pieds).  In  a  few  days  the  meat  is  thoroughly  des- 
iccated, when  it  is  bent  into  proper  lengths,  and  tied  in  bundles  of  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds'  weight.  This  is  called  dried  meat  (viande  s^che). 
Other  portions,  which  are  destined  to  be  made  into  pimikehigan^  or  pem- 
ican,  are  exposed  to  an  ardent  heat,  and  thus  become  brittle  and  easily 
reducible  to  small  particles  by  the  use  of  a  flail ;  the  buffalo-hide  answer* 
ing  the  purpose  of  a  threshing-floor.  The  fat,  or  tallow,  being  cat  op 
and  melted  in  large  kettles  of  sheet-iron,  is  poured  upon  this  poonded 
meat,  and  the  whole  mass  is  worked  together  with  shovels  until  it  is 
well  amalgamated,  when  it  is  pressed,  still  warm,  into  bags  made  of 
buffalo-skin,  which  are  strongly  sewed  up,  and  the  mixture  gradually 
cools  and  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock.  If  the  fat  used  in  the  pro- 
cess is  taken  from  the  parts  containing  the  udder,  the  meat  is  called /fff 
pemican.  In  some  cases  dried  fruits,  such  as  the  prairie-pear  and  cherry. 
are  intermixed,  which  make  what  is  called  seedpemican.  The  lovers  of 
good  eating  judge  the  first  described  to  be  very  palatable,  the  second 
better,  and  the  third  excellent.  A  taurean  of  pemican  weighs  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  destruction  of  buffalo  by  these  people  when  it  is  stated 
that  a  whole  cow  yields  one-half  a  bag  of  pemican,  and  three-fonrtbs 
of  a  bundle  of  dried  meat ;  so  that  the  most  economical  calculate  that 
from  eight  to  ten  cows  are  required  for  the  load  of  a  single  vehicle."!! 

The  same  account  says  that  '^  the  men  break  the  bones,  which  are 
boiled  in  w'ater  to  extract  the  marrow  to  be  used  for  frying  and  for 
other  culinary  purposes.  The  oil  is  then  poured  into  the  bladder  of  the 
animal,  which  contains  when  filled  about  twelve  pounds,  being  the  yield 

*  See  Robs,  Red  River  Settlement,  pp.  262-264 ;  Sibley,  in  Scboolcraft's  Histocy, 
Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  Part  IV,  p.  107  ;  Hind,  Canadian  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  Vol.  I,  p.  :U2 ,  Batler,  The  Great  Lone  Land,  p.  153,  &.c, 

t  Saskatcnewan  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  p.  302. 

t  The  Great  Lone  Land,  p.  134. 

^  Ross,  Red  River  Settlement,  p.  165. 

II  Mr.  Btilconrt's  account  appears  to  have  been  previously  commnnicated  to  Major 
S.  Woods,  by  whom  it  was  published  in  the  original  French  as  early  as  1849,  inbis 
report  of  his  Expedition  to  the  Pembina  Settlements.  See  Congress.  Rep.,  31st  Con- 
gress, 1st  Session,  House  Ex.  Doc.,  Vol.  VIII,  No.  54,  pp.  44-52. 

f  Schoolcraft's  History,  Condition,,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  Part  TV, 
p.  107. 
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of  the  marrow-bones  of  two  boflfaloes."*  Ross  states  that  ^*a  bull  in 
good  condition  will  yield  forty-five  pounds  of  clean  rendered  tallow,'^ 
and  that  cows  when  in  good  order  yield  on  an  average  about  thirty-five 
ponnd8.t 

Prior  to  the  time  of  railroad  communication  with  the  Plains,  however, 
the  most  important  commercial  product  of  the  buffalo  was  its  robes. 
J*^or  many  years,  as  evident  from  the  statistics  already  given,  not  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  robes  were  annually  purchased  of  the 
Indians,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  found  their  way  to  European 
markets.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  decline  in  the  pro- 
duction of  robes,  owing  in  part  to  the  rapid  extirpation  of  the  buffalo, 
bat  more  especially  to  the  great  depopulation,  through  wars  and  con- 
tagious diseases,  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Plains,  by  whom  most  of  the 
robes  have  hitherto  been  prepared.  A  few  are  still  gathered  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Indian  traders,  and  of  late  white  hunters  have 
turned  their  attention  to  their  preservation.  Thus  in  the  above-given 
returns  of  the  shipment  of  buffalo  products  over  the  Atchison,  Topeka, 
and  Santa  F6  Eailroad  occurs  the  item  of  eighteen  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine  robes  in  the  statement  for  the  year  1874. 

To  the  Indians  of  the  Plains  the  buffalo  has  not  only  ever  been  an 
unfailing  source  of  food, — whose  flesh,  Catlin  states^  they  prefer  to  that 
of  the  antelope,  deer,  or  elk, — but  has  also  furnished  them,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  shelter  and  clothing ;  the  heavier,  coarser  skins  of  the  bulls 
being  used  as  lodge-coverings,  and  those  of  the  cows  for  beds  and  cloth- 
ing. 

According  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the  women  of  the  Illinois  In- 
dians used  to  employ  the  hair  of  the  buffalo  in  making  bands,  belts,  and 
sacks ;  and  these  and  other  tribes  used  also  to  make  shields  of  the  hides, 
and  spoons,  ladles,  etc.,  from  the  horns  and  bones.  Oomara,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Indians  of  the  Plains,  says,  '<  and  of  their  hides  they  make 
many  things,  as  houses,  shooes,  apparell,  and  ropes :  of  their  bones  they 
make  bodkins:  of  their  sinewes  and  haire,  thread:  of  their  dung,  fire: 
and  of  their  calves-skinnes,  budgets,  wherein  they  drawe  and  keepe 
water.  To  bee  short,  they  make  so  many  things  of  them  as  they  have 
need  of,  or  as  many  as  suffice  them  in  the  use  of  this  life.''§ 

During  the  last  few  years  many  skins  of  buffaloes  have  been  taken  by 
the  white  hunters  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  leather  from  them.  At 
the  lowest  estimate  more  than  a  million  buffaloes  have  been  sacrificed 
lor  this  purpose  in  Kansas  alone  during  the  last  five  years.  I  say  sacri- 
ficed in  this  connection  advisedly,  because  the  amount  realized  by  the 
hunters  from  the  sale  of  these  hides  scarcely  brings  them  a  return  equal 
to  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  laborer  in  other  pursuits.  The  '^  buffalo-skin- 
ners,'' as  they  are  sometimes  derisively  termed,  practice  their  ignoble  call- 
ing mainly  during  the  warmer  months,  when  the  weather  will  not  permit 
of  the  shipment  of  meat  to  the  Eastern  markets,  and  seem  to  follow  the 
business  more  from  a  love  of  the  wild,  semi- barbarous,  out-door  life  of 
the  plains-hunter  than  for  any  anticipated  profit. 

Generally  in  hunting  buffaloes  for  their  hides  only  the  old  bulls  are 
killed,  which  are  of  little  account  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  for  any 
other  purpose,  but  some  hunters  are  so  reckless  of  even  their  own  inter- 
est as  to  take  any  animal  that  comes  in  their  way.  Aside  from  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  buffaloes  resulting  from  this  reckless  and 

•Ibid.,  p  107. 

t  Red  River  Settlement,  p.  262. 

t  North  American  Indians,  Vol.  I,  p.  24. 

$  Translation  in  Haklnyt's  Voya^^w,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  45G. 
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almost  unremunerative  slaughter,  the  herds  are  harassed  and  kept  wao> 
deriog  from  place  to  place  the  whole  year,  which  of  course  greatly  inter- 
feres with  their  maltiplication.  It  should  be  said,  however,  tbal  tiiis 
destruction  of  the  buffalo  in  summer  for  its  hide  has  not  generally  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  better  class  of  hunters,  among  w^m  there  has 
been  at  times  a  strong  feeling  against  it,  it  being  chiefly  carried  on  by 
those  who  were  too  unthrifty  to  seek  employment  in  other  paraaits  dar- 
ing the  time  when  buffalo-hunting  for  the  Eastern  market  was  not  id 
season.  Sometimes  the  more  intelligent  and  influential  portion  of  the 
hunters  would  warn  the  transgressors  to  desist  from  dieir  unseasonable 
slaughter  or  immediately  leave  the  country,  on  pain  of  summary  treat- 
ment,— ^an  admonition  which  was  generally  so  effective  as  not  to  require 
a  repetition. 

The  hide  of  the  buffalo  makes  but  an  inferior,  porous  kind  of  leatha-, 
useful,  however,  for  certain  purposes,  such  as  covers  for  carriage-tope, 
belt-leather,  etc.  The  average  net  price  realized  by  the  hunter  is  gen- 
erally less  than  a  dollar  per  hide,  usually  from  fifty  to  seventy -five  cents, 
while  it  occasionally  happens  that  in  shipping  a  car-load  of  hides  to  the 
Eastern  market  the  hunter  is  left  in  debt  to  the  broker,  whose  deductioD 
for  freight  and  charges  for  commission  exceed  the  price  allowed  for  the 
skins. 

The  coarse  wool  of  the  buffalo  early  attracted  attention  as  an  artide 
of  commercial  value.  The  early  Jesuit  explorers  stated  that  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  weave  it  into  ornamental  or  useful  fabrics,  and 
usually  enumerated  it  as  one  of  the  products  of  the  buffalo  that  would 
render  the  animal  valuable  under  domestication.  Charlevoix  says  that 
the  wives  of  the  Illinois  Indians  were  accustomed  to  spin  the  buffalo- 
wool  and  make  it  as  fine  as  that  of  English  sheep.*  Marquette  says, 
referring  to  the  same  tribes,  ^Hhey  presented  us  with  belts,  garters,  and 
other  articles  made  of  the  hair  of  bears  and  buft'aloes";  aiMl  adds  that 
^^  their  chiefs  are  distinguished  from  the  soldiers  by  red  scarfs  made  of 
the  hair  of  buffaloes,  curiously  wrought."!  Father  Marest  also  enume- 
rates among  the  employments  of  the  Illinois  Indians  the  making  of 
^' bands,  belts,  and  sacks"  from  the  hair  of  the  bufialo.|  Brackenridge, 
in  a  work  published  in  1814,  says :  '*'  The  wool  of  the  buffaloe  has  ,a 
l>eculiar  fineness,  even  surpassing  that  of  the  merino.  I  have  seen 
gloves  made  of  it,  little  inferior  to  silk.  But  for  the  difficulty  of  sep- 
arating the  hair,  it  might  befcome  a  very  important  article  of  eommeroe. 
Should  any  means  be  discovered  of  effecting  this,  or  should  it  be  foond 
that  at  certain  seasons  there  is  less  of  this  mixture,  the  boffiilo  wool 
must  become  of  prime  importance  in  manufactures."  This  author  adds 
in  a  footnote  as  follows :  ^^  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  in  the  instruction 
to  Iberville  by  the  King  of  France,  two  things  were  considered  of  the 
first  importance,  the  pearl  fishery  and  the  buffaloe  wool.  Charlevw 
observes,  that  he  is  not  surprised  that  the  first  should  not  have  beei 
attended  to,  but  he  thinks  it  strange  that  the  second  should  be  neglected 
even  to  his  time."§ 

The  early  explorers  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  evidently 
very  generally  looked  upon  the  bufialo  as  an  animal  that  would  prove 

*  Charlevoix  aays,  Id  describiDtf  the  Illinois  Indians:  ''Their  Wives  are  snfficieotly 
dexterous :  They  spin  the  Buffalo^  Wool,  and  make  it  as  fine  ae  that  of  Bh^IM  SbMf  • 
Sometimes  one  woold  even  take  it  for  Silk.  They  make  Stnflb  of  it,  which  they  dye 
black,  yellow,  and  a  dark-red.  They  make  Gowns  of  it,  which  they  sew  with  the  TliRad 
made  of  the  Sinews  of  Roe-Backs.'' — Letters,  etc.,  English  ed.,  p.  !iS3. 

t  Hist.  CoU.  Louisiana,  Vol.  II,  p.  288. 

t  Kip's  Early  Jesuit  Missions,  p.  199. 

^  Views  of  Louisiana,  p.  57. 
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of  T^ery  great  economic  valae.  M.  de  la  Galissonni^re,  in  a  ^<  Memoir  on 
the  French  Colonies  in  North  America,"  written  in  1750,  speaks  especi- 
ally of  the  prospective  valae  of  the  bnfialo  to  the  French  settlers  of  the 
Illinois  conntry.  After  describing  the  vast  prairies  *^  waiting  only  for 
tlie  plongh,"  he  refers  to  their  being  ^<  covered  with  an  innamerablemnl- 
titode  of  bafiEetloes, — a  species,"  he  says,  ^<  which  will  probably  not  ran 
out  for  many  centuries  hence,  both  becanse  the  country  is  not  snfficiently 
peopled  to  make  their  consamption  perceptible,  and  becanse,  the  hides 
not  being  adapted  to  the  same  uses  as  those  of  the  Eoropean  race,  it 
will  never  happen  that  the  animals  will  be  killed  solely  for  the  sake  of 
their  skins,  as  is  the  practice  among  the  Spaniards  of  the  Eiver  de  la 
Plata. 

*'  If  the  Illinois  buffaloes  do  not  snpply  the  tanneries  with  much,"  M. 
Gtolissonnifere  continues,  ^'eventually,  advantages  at  least  equivalent 
may  reasonably  be  expected,  on  which  we  cannot  prevent  ourselves 
dwelling  for  a  moment 

^  1*^  These  animals  are  covered  with  a  species  of  wool,  snfficiently  fine 
to  be  employed  in  various  manufactures,  as  experience  has  demonstrated. 
^  2^^  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  by  catching  them  young  and 
gelding  them,  they  would  be  adapted  to  ploughing ;  perhaps,  even,  they 
would  possess  the  same  advantage  that  horses  have  over  domestic  oxen, 
that  is,  superior  swiftness ;  they  appear  to  be  as  strong,  but  perhaps  are 
indebted  for  this  to  wild  breeding;  in  other  respects,  they  do  not  seem 
difficult  to  tame ;  a  4  or  6  year  old  Bull  and  Cow  have  been  seen  that 
were  extremely  gentle. 

^  3d.  Were  the  Illinois  country  sufficiently  well  settled  to  admit  of 
the  people  inclosing  a  great  number  of  these  animals  in  parks,  some  of 
them  might  be  salted,  i  business  susceptible  of  being  extended  very  con- 
siderably, without  Illinois  possessing  a  large  population  for  that  pur- 
pose. This  trade  would  perhaps  enable  us  to  dispense  with  Irish  beef 
for  Martinico,  and  even  to  compete  with  the  English,  and  at  a  lower 
rate,  for  the  supply  of  the  Spanish  Colonies."  * 

It  appears  that  in  1821  a  joint-stock  company  was  formed  in  the  Brit- 
ish Bed  Biver  Colony,  under  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  ^'  Buffalo 
Wool  Company,"  whose  express  objects  were  ^^  to  provide  a  substitute 
for  wool,  which  substitute  was  to  be  the  wool  of  the  wild  buffedo,  which 
was  to  be  collected  in  the  Plains,  and  manufactured  both  for  the  use  of 
the  colonists  and  lor  export,  and  to  establish  a  tannery  for  manufactur- 
ing the  buffalo-hides  for  domestic  purposes."  A  capital  of  two  thou- 
saod  i>ounds  sterling  was  raised,  and  orders  sent  to  England  for  ma- 
chinery, implements,  dyes,  and  skilled  workmen.  Two  immigrations  of 
operatives  arrived,  including  ^^  curriers,  skinners,  sorters,  wool-dressers, 
teasers,  and  bark  mannfacturers,  of  all  grades,  ages,  and  sexes."  For  a 
time  money  was  plenty,  wages  high,  and  the  prospects  golden.  But 
events  proved  the  scheme  to  be  grounded  on  miscalculation,  which,  with 
the  extravagant  expenditure  indulged  in  by  the  company,  soon  brought 
grief,  not  only  to  all  the  participants,  but  in  a  measure  afiGected  the  for- 
tunes of  the  whole  colony.  It  was  found  that  **  tbe  wool  and  the  hides 
were  not  to  be  got,  as  stated,  for  the  picking  up ;  the  hides  soon  costing 
the  company  6«.  each,  and  the  wool  Is.  6d,  per  pound."  But,  according 
to  Boss  (from  whom  these  statements  are  compiled),  ^^  the  bottle  and  the 

gass"  were  too  freely  circulated;  spirits  were  imported  by  the  hogs- 
^ad,  and  scenes  of  disorder  and  intemperance  followed ;  both  officials 

*  Docaments  relative  to  tbe  Colonial  History  of  tbe  State  of  New  York ;  ^ocnred 
in  Holland,  England,  and  France,  by  Jubn  Romejn  Brodbead,  £«q.,  etc.,  Vol.  X,  pp. 

mO,  Vol. 
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and  operatives  were  '<  wallowing  in  intemperance  ^ ;  the  hides  were  al- 
lowed to  rot,  the  wool  to  spoil,  and  the  tannery  proved  a  complete  fail- 
ure. The  company,  besides  expending  their  capital,  fonnd  themselves 
irretrievably  in  debt  to  their  bankers,  and  bankrnptcy  followed.  ^  A 
few  samples  of  cloth,"  continues  Mr.  Boss,  ^^  had,  indeed,  been  made  and 
sent  home  ;  but  that  which  cost  two  pnounds  ten  shillings  per  yard  in 
Eed  Kiver,  would  only  fetch  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  England !  "^ 
But,  though  the  enterprise  itself  disastrously  failed,  mainly  throagh  mis- 
management and  gross  indiscretion,  its  indirect  results  were  neverthe- 
less beneficial  to  the  colony.* 

Dr.  Eichardson  also  states  that  the  wool  of  the  bu&lo  '^  h^  been  man- 
ufactured in  England  into  a  remarkably  fine  and  beautiful  cloth,  and  in 
the  colony  of  Osuaboyna,  on  the  Bed  Eiver,  a  warm  and  durable  coarse 
cloth  is  formed  of  it."  t 

Although  the  soft  woolly  hair  of  the  buffalo  is  evidently  well  adapted 
for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  I  have  heard  of  no  other  attempts  toward 
its  utilization.  Of  late,  however,  a  traffic  has  sprang  up  along  the  line 
of  the  Kansas  railroads  in  the  bones,  which  are  gathcn^ed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shipment  east  for  the  manufacture  of  fertilizing  materiaL  Mr. 
C.  F.  Morse,  the  General  Superiutendent  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and 
Santa  ¥6  Eailroad,  writes,  under  date  of  June  2, 1875,  that  the  *<  bone 
business  is  still  quite  heavy,  and  will  probably  last  for  one  or  two  years 
longer."  From  his  accompanying  statements  of  buffalo  products  shipped 
over  that  road  during  the  last  three  years,  it  appears  that  the  shipment 
of  bones  in  1872  amounted  to  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand 
three  hundred  pounds ;  for  1873,  twenty -seven  hundred  and  forty-thiee 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds.;  for  1874,  sixty-nine  bandied 
and  fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds,  or  treble  the  amoant  <rf 
the  previous  year,  and  six  times  that  of  1872. 

Among  the  products  of  the  buffalo,  mention  of  ^^  buffalo  chips,''  or 
bois  de  vaclie^  as  the  French  voydgeurs  term  it,  should  not  be  omitted. 
This  material,  as  most  persons  doubtless  well  know,  is  simply  the  dried 
excrement  of  the  buffalo,  which  the  traveller  on  the  treeless  plains  finds 
a  very  serviceable  substitute  for  wood.  As  Dr.  Elliott  Coaes  has  le* 
cently  remarked,  in  an  interesting  and  very  humorously  written  article 
on  this  subject,  ^^As  an  agent  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  spirit 
of  which  is  expressed  in  the  remark  that  westward  the  course  of  empiie 
takes  its  way,  the  buffalo  chip  rises  to  the  plane  of  the  steam-engine  and 
the  electric  telegraph,  and  acquires  all  the  dignity  which  is  supposed  to 
enshroud  questions  of  national  importance  or  matters  of  political  econ- 
omy. I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  still  higher  ranL 
for  it  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  we  move  in  some  parts  of  the  West 
without  either  steam  or  electricity  (mules  replacing  both),  where  it 
would  be  as  impossible  to  live  without  buffalo  chips  as  to  exist  without 
fiour,  coffee,  and  tobacco."  t  In  the  narrative  of  military  reconnaiss^ees 
and  other  Government  explorations  of  the  Plains,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  private  explorers  and  travellers,  the  first  meeting  with  buffalo-chips 
is  chronicled  as  something  intimately  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  paitr, 
as  it  not  only  generally  gives  promise  of  soon  meeting  witii  henis  oi  tJb^ 
animals  themselves,  but  insures  fuel  for  the  camp-fire  and  for  calinarr 
purposes  in  regions  where  other  sources  of  fuel  are  either  precarious  or 
entirely  wanting.  In  the  history  of  travel  across  the  great  interior  plains, 
from  those  of  Texas  to  those  of  the  Saskatchewan,  no  other  element, 

*  Ro8s  (Alexander).  Red  River  Settlement,  pp.  69-7:^. 

t  FanDa  Boreall-Araericana,  Vol.  I,  p.  282. 

X  '*  Chips  from  the  Buffalo's  Workshop."— fbre«i  and  Stream,  (extra  sheet,)  April  1, 1S?S. 
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not  even  water,  figures  more  prominently.    Its  absence  in  the  t^j^eless  *  .y 
districts  necessitates  the  transportation  of  wood  as  an  indispenlS^^p^       ^/. 
part  of  the  camp  stores,  while  its  presence  not  only  renders  this  needf^y.        / 
less,  but  insures  all  those  ordinary  comforts  of  camp-life  that  the  con-  ^t^  t . 
veniences  of  a  camp-fire  always  bring.    Hence  its  importance  as  a  civil-     ^  ^/ 
izing  agent  cannot  well  be  overrated.    The  misery  experienced  when,  *  / 

daring  rainy  seasons,  it  is  temporarily  too  wet  to  burn, — the  deprivation 
of  the  ^^dup  that  cheers  but  not  inebriates,"  and  of  all  means  of  cook- 
ing,— gives  one  a  most  vividly  realizing  sense  of  what  his  condition  might 
be,  for  days  and  weeks,  were  it  not  for  this  invaluable  resource'. 

How  long  the  chip  will  endure  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  under 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  Plains  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  its  decom- 
position is  slow,  as  it  will  remain  in  a  serviceable  condition  for  years. 
After  an  exposure  of  six  months  it  burns  quite  readily,  but  is  not  at  its 
best  as  an  article  of  fuel  till  it  has  had  the  £^uns  and  frosts  of  a  year.  It 
bums  in  much  the  same  manner  as  peat,  and  though  making  but  little 
flame  yields  a  very  intense  heat.  Strips  of  buffalo  fat  thrown  on  at 
intervals  during  the  evening  add  a  bright  blaze,  furnishing  the  explorer 
with  ample  light  by  which  to  write  up  his  notes  of  the  day's  work,  and 
enlivening  the  camp  with  all  the  cheer  afforded  by  the  pinon  and  pitch- 
pine  camp-fires  of  the  mountains  or  other  wooded  districts.  Especially 
grateful  does  this  ^'  buffalo-chip''  fire  thus  become  in  the  long  cold  even- 
ings of  the  hunter's  winter  camp  on  the  Plains. 

Another  use  to  which  buffalo  chips  are  sometimes  put  is  that  of  mark- 
ing trails,  and  even  surveyor's  lines  and  points,  it  temporarily  serving 
the  ofQce  of  stones  and  stakes  in  places  where  timber  and  stones  are 
not  to  be  obtained,  as  is  the  case  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  Great 
Plains. 

3.— THE  CHASE. 

An  account  of  the  means  and  methods  by  which  the  buffalo  has  be- 
come so  nearly  exterminated  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  its  history, 
since  they  have  varied  at  different  times  and  at  different  localities,  in 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  different  Indian  tribes,  and  with  the 
wants  and  implements  of  the  white  man. 

When  the  Jesuit  missionaries  first  visited  the  Illinois  prairies,  it  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  custom  with  the  Indians  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley to  hunt  the  buffalo  by  the  aid  of  fire,  accounts  of  which  have  been 
left  as  by  Hennepin,  Du  Pratz,  Charlevoix,  and  others.  Hennepin  says: 
''  When  the  Savages  discover  a  great  Niftnber  of  those  Beasts  together, 
they  likewise  assemble  their  whole  Tribe  to  encompass  the  Bulls,  and 
then  set  on  fire  the  dry  Herbs  about  them,  except  in  some  places,  which 
they  leave  free ;  and  therein  lay  themselves  in  Ambuscade.  The  Bulls, 
seeing  the  Flame  round  them,  run  away  through  those  Passages  where 
they  see  no  Fire ;  and  there  fall  into  the  Hands  of  the  Savages,  who  by 
these  Means  will  kill  sometimes  above  sixscore  in  a  day."* 

Charlevoix's  account  of  the  Indian  method  of  hunting  the  buffalo  is 
as  follows :  **  In  the  Southern  and  Western  Parts  of  Neic  France^  on  both 
Hides  the  Mississippi^  the  most  famous  Hunt  is  that  of  the  Buffaloe, 
which  is  performed  in  this  Manner:  The  Hunters  range  themselves  on 
four  Lines,  which  form  a  great  Square,  and  begin  by  setting  Fire  to  the 
Orass'and  Herbs,  which  are  dry  and  very  high :  Then  as  the  Fire  gets 
forwards,  they  advance,  closing  their  Lines:  The  Buffaloes,  which  are 
extremely  afraid  of  Fire,  keep  flying  from  it,  and  at  last  find  themselves 

•  A  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country  in  America,  p.  90,  London,  1698. 
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SO  croaded  together  that  they  are  generally  every  one  killed.  Tbev 
that  a  Party  seldom  retams  from  hanting  without  killing  Fifteen  Hon 
dred  or  Two  Thousand.  Bat  lest  the  different  Companies  sbonld  hinder 
each  other,  they  all  agree  before  they  set  oat  aboat  the  Pla<5e  where 
they  intend  to  hunt,"  etc.* 

Mr.  J.  6.  Shea  also  allodes  to  the  general  oastom  among  the  Indiass 
of  the  Upper  Mississippi  of  hanting  boffaloes  by  fire,  of  which  the 
baffaloes  have  a  great  dread.  Finding  it  approaching  them^  ^'  they  le- 
tire  towards  the  centre  of  the  prairie,  where,  being  pressed  together  in 
great  nombers,  the  Indians  rash  in  with  their  arrows  and  musketry,  and 
slaaghter  immense  numbers  in  a  few  hours." t 

Mr.  Gatlin,  in  his  ^^  North  American  Indians,^  has  described  with  cm- 
siderable  detail  the  methods  of  hanting  the  buffalo  among  the  Sioox 
Indians,  and  has  given  a  series  of  six  plates  illustrative  of  the  chase-l 
According  to  this  author,  the  chief  hunting  amusement  of  the  Indiaas 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  Teton  Kiver,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Missouri, 
which  joins  the  latter  at  old  Fort  Pierre,  in  Southern  Dakota,  consists 
in  the  chase  of  the  buffalo.  Being  bold  and  desperate  horsemeiL,  tiiey 
almost  invariably  parsue  the  buffalo  on  horseback,  despatching  him 
with  the  bow  and  lance  with  apparent  ease.  The  horses,  being  wei 
trained  to  the  chase,  as  well  as  very  fleet,  soon  bring  their  riders  akmg- 
side  their  game.  The  Indian,  as  well  as  his  horse,  is  divested  of  ever^ 
thing  that  might  prove  an  encumbrance  in  running,  the  Indian  even 
throwing  off  his  shield  and  quiver  as  well  as  his  clothing;  taking  in  his 
left  hand  five  or  six  arrows  drawn  from  his  quiver,  he  holds  them  ready 
for  instant  use,  while  he  plies  a  heavy  whip  with  his  right  Biding  near 
the  rear  of  the  herd  he  selects  his  animal,  which  he  separates  from  the 
mass  by  dashing  his  horse  between  it  and  the  herd,  and,  riding  past  ft 
to  the  right,  discharges  his  deadly  arrow  at  the  animal's  heart,  which 
penetrates  ^^to  the  feather."  Some,  our  author  says,  also  pursne  the 
animal  with  the  lance.  In  this  manner  the  Sioux  were  accustomed  to 
destroy  immense  numbers  of  the  buffalo,  pursuing  them  in  large  hunt- 
ing-parties, and  killing  hundreds  and  even  thousands  in  a  single  hunt 
Mr.  Gatlin  refers  to  one  of  these  grand  hunts  that  occurred  just  before 
his  arrival  at  the  Fur  Company's  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teton,  in 
May,  1833.  A  large  herd  of  buffaloes  appearing  in  sight  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  a  band  of  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  Sioux  horsemen 
forded  the  river  about  midday,  and,  recrossing  the  river  at  sundown, 
brought  with  them  to  the  post  fourteen  hundred  fresh  buffalo  tongiwet, 
which  they  readily  exchanged* for  a  few  gallons  of  whisky,  "which  was 
soon  demolished,"  as  our  narrator  states,  -<  indulging  them  in  a  litUe  and 
harmless  carouse."  Not  a  skin,  nor  a  pound  of  meat,  except  the  tongues. 
was  saved  from  these  slaughtered  hundreds. 

In  winter,  when  from  the  depth  of  the  snow  these  huge  creatures  are 
unable  to  move  rapidly,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Indian,  who  over- 
takes them  readily  upon  his  snow-shoes,  and  despatches  them  with  his 
bow  and  arrow,  or  drives  his  lance  to  their  hearts.  This  being  the 
season  for  gathering  the  robes,  it  is  also  a  period  of  great  slaughter. 
The  skins  being 'stripped  off,  the  carcasses  are  generally  leit  to  the 
wolves,  the  Indians  laying  in  during  the  fall  a  supply  of  dried  meat  for 
the  winter.  Gatlin  has  also  gjven  an  illustration  of  Indians  disguised 
in  wolf-skins  creeping  upon  a  herd  that  is  unsuspectingly  grazing  on  the 

*  Letters,  Goadby's  English  ed.,  p.  68. 

tDiseoTery  aod  EzploratioD  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  p.  18,  footnote. 

X  North  Americaa  Indians,  Vol.  II,  plates  cvii-cxiii. 
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level  prairie,  where  they  are  shot  down  before  they  are  aware  of  their 
danger  by  their  disgaised  enemies.* 

Lewis  and  Clarke  describe  a  very  novel  method  of  destroying  the  buf- 
faloes formerly  practised  by  the  Minuetarees  of  the  Upper  Missoari. 
This  mode  of  hunting  was  to  select  one  of  the  most  active  and  fleet 
young  men,  who,  disguised  with  a  bufialo-skin  fastened  about  his  body, 
with  the  horns  and  ears  so  secured  as  to  deceive  the  buffalo,  placed  him- 
self at  a  convenient  distance  between  the  herd  of  buffalo  and  some  of  the 
river  precipices,  which  sometimes  extend  for  miles.  His  companions 
in  the  meantime  get  in  the  rear  and  along  the  flanks  of  the  herd,  and, 
showing  themselves  at  a  given  signal,  advande  upon  the  herd.  The 
herd  thus  alarmed  runs  from  the  hunters  toward  the  disguised  Indian, 
whom  they  follow  at  full  speed  toward  the  river.  The  Indian  who 
thus  aot«  as  a  decoy,  when  the  precipice  is  reached,  suddenly  secures 
himself  in  some  crevice  of  the  cliff  which  he  had  previously  selected, 
leaving  the  herd  on  the  brink.  It  is  then  impossible  for  the  foremost  of 
the  herd  to  retreat  or  to  turn  aside,  being  pressed  on  by  those  behind, 
who  see  no  danger  except  from  the  pursuing  Indians.  They  are  thus 
tumbled  headlong  over  the  cliff,  strewing  the  shore  with  their  dead 
bodies.  The  Indians  then  select  as  much  meat  as  they  wish,  the  rest 
being  abandoned  to  the  wolves.  A  little  above  the  mouth  of  Judith 
Biver,  on  the  Missouri,  Lewis  and  Clarke  passed  a  precipice,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height,  at  the  base  of  which  lay  scattered 
the  fragments  of  at  least  one  hundred  carcasses  of  buffaloes,  although 
many  had  already  been  carried  away  by  the  water.t 

Lewis  and  Clarke  also  describe  the  Indian  method  of  hunting  the  bnf> 
falo  on  the  ice,  as  witnessed  by  them  March  29, 1805,  at  their  wintering- 
post  on  the  Missouri  Biver,  about  thirty  miles  above  the  present  site  of 
Port  Abraham  Lincoln,  Dakota  Territory.  Every  spring,  say  these 
authors,  as  the  river  is  breaking  up,  the  plains  are  set  on  fire  by  the 
Indians.  The  buffaloes  are  thus  tempted  to  cross  the  river  in  search  of 
the  fresh  green  grass  that  springs  up  immediately  after  the  burning. 
In  crossing  they  often  find  themselves  insulated  on  large  pieces  of  float- 
ing  ice.  The  Indians  seize  these  opportunities  for  their  attack,  passing 
nimbly  across  the  trembling  ice,  where  the  footsteps  of  the  huge  animals 
are  unsteady  and  insecure.  The  buffalo  being  thus  unable  to  offer  re- 
sistance, the  hunter  gives  him  his  death-wound  and  paddles  his  iceraft 
to  the  shore  and  secures  his  prey4 

.The  Indians  of  the  Northern  Plains  were  long  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
tbe  buffalo  by  impounding  them,  or  by  driving  them  into  an  artificial 
enclosure  constructed  for  the  purpose,  within  which  the  buffaloes  were 
at  their  mercy.  Various  descriptions  of  this  method  have  been  given 
by  different  travellers,  but  one  of  the  most  recent  is  that  by  Hind,  in  his 
'' Narrative  of  the  Assinniboine  and  Saskatchewan  Expedition,'- §  where 
he  describes  the  method  as  practised  in  1859  by  the  Plain  Cree  Indians 
of  the  Qn'appelle  and  Saskatchewan  Plains.  The  pound  is  described 
as  circular,  enclosing  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
diameter,  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  set  in  the  ground  and  bound 
together  by  withes,  and  braced  by  external  supports.  Converging  rows 
of  bushes  extend  from  the  pound  a  distance  of  several  miles  into  the 
prairie,  where  their  extremities  are  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  miles 
dpart.    These  bushes  are  termed  ^^dead  men,"  and  serve  to  guide  the 

*  North  American  lodians.  Vol.  II,  pp.  S49-257. 
t  Liewis  and  CIarke*8  Expedition,  Vol.  I,  p.  235. 
t  Lewis  and  Clarke's  Expedition,  Vol.  I,  p.  175. 
$  Canadian  Exploring  Expeditions,  etc.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  355-359. 
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buffaloes  into  the  poand.  When  all  is  ready  for  action,  skilled  banters 
mounted  on  fleet  ponies,  partly  surround  a  herd  and  start  them  in  the 
direction  of  the  pound,  being  aided  by  confederates  stationed  in  hoUovs, 
who,  when  the  buffaloes  take  a  wrong  directiou,  rise  and  wave  tbeir 
robes  to  change  their  course.  If  when  the  ^'  dead  men  "  are  reached  the 
buffaloes  are  disposed  to  pass  through  them,  Indians  stationed  behiod 
appear,  and  by  the  shaking  of  robes  urge  on  the  herd  toward  the  poani 
Thus  tne  band  is  pressed  on  between  the  narrowiug  lines  of  ''dead  mea'' 
to  the  entrance  of  the  pound.  This  is  closed  by  a  heavy  tree-trunk  placed 
about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  inside  of  which  is  a  ditch  sufficiently  deep 
to  prevent  the  enclosed  buffaloes  from  jumping  out.  No  sooner  has  the 
fatal  leap  been  made  than  the  imprisoned  animals  rush  wildly  arooid 
the  enclosure  in  search  of  some  point  of  escape.  With  the  utmost  siloice, 
women  and  children  hold  their  robes  before  every  orifice,  until  the  whole 
herd  is  brought  in.  When  all  are  enclosed  the  slaughter  begins;  the 
hunters,  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  fence,  spear  or  shoot,  with  bows  aod 
arrows  or  fire  arms,  the  bewildered  buffaloes  now  so  wholly  within  thdr 
power.  Soon  rendered  frantic  with  rage  and  fear,  the  stronger  toss, 
crush,  or  impale  the  weaker.  In  this  dreadful  scene  of  confusion  and 
slaughter,  says  Hind, ''  the  shouts  and  screams  of  the  excited  Indians 
rise  above  the  roaring  of  the  bulls,  the  bellowing  of  the  cows,  and  the 
piteous  moaning  of  the  calves.  The  dying  struggles  of  so  many  bop 
and  powerful  animals  crowded  together  create  a  revolting  and  terriUe 
scene,  dreadful  from  the  excess  of  its  cruelty  and  waste  of  life,  bat  with 
occasional  displays  of  wonderful  brute  strength  and  rage;  while  man, 
in  his  savage,  untutored,  and  heathen  state,  shows,  both  in  deed  aod 
expression,  how  little  he  is  superior  to  the  noble  beasts  he  so  wantonly 
and  cruelly  destroys." 

"  The  conflict  over,''  says  Hind,  "  animals  of  every  age,  from  old  bolls 
to  young  calves  of  three  months  old;  were  huddled  together,  in  all  the 
forced  attitudes  of  violent  death.  Some  lay  on  their  backs,  with  ejes 
starting  from  their  heads,  and  tongues  thrust  out  through  clotted  gore, 
and  others  were  impaled  on  the  horns  of  the  old  and  strong  balls.  Otbe» 
again,  which  had  been  tossed,  were  lying  with  broken  backs,  two  or 
three  deep.  One  little  calf  hung  suspended  on  the  horns  of  a  ball,  which 
had  impaled  it  in  the  wild  race  round  and  round  the  pound."  Of  the 
two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  animals  usually  killed  at  each  im- 
pounding, only  the  best  and  fattest  are  utilized,  the  flesh  of  these  beiDf 
removed  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

Sometimes  the  attempts  at  impounding  are  unsuccessful,  an  instance 
of  which  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hind.  After  the  pound  was  nearly  fnllt 
an  old  bull  espied  a  narrow  crevice  which  had  not  been  closed  by  the 
robes  of  those  on  the  outside,  whose  duty  it  was  to  conceal  ereiT 
orifice ;  making  a  dash  at  this,  he  forced  himself  through,  breaking  the 
fence,  when  the  whole  herd  ran  helter-skelter  through  the  gap,  a  fe^ 
only  being  speared  or  shot  through  with  arrows  in  their  attempt  te 
escape. 

Simpson  says  that  in  January,  1840,  the  buffaloes  were  so  nameroos 
about  Carlton  House  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  remove  the  haystacks 
into  the  Fort  to  prevent  their  being  devoured  by  the  buffaloes.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  fort  were  three  camps  of  Assinniboines,  each  of  whoa 
had  its  buffalo  pound,  into  which  they  drove  forty  or  fifty  animals  daily; 
^^  and  I  afterwards  learned,"  says  Simpson,  ^<  that  in  other  places  these 
pounds  were  actually  formed  of  piled-up  carcasses."  • 

•  SimpBon  (Thomas);  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  on  the  North  Coast  of  AmeriSj 
etc.,  pp.  402,  404. 
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Audabou  states  that  the  Gros  Ventres,  Blackfeet,  and  Assiuuiboines 
often  also  took  the  buffalo  in  large  pens  in  a  similar  manner.  Two  con- 
verginji:  fences,  bailt  of  sticks,  logs,  and  brushwood,  form  in  a  similar 
way  a  funnel-shaped  entrance  to  the  enclosure  or  "park,"  as  it  is  usually 
called,  which  may  be  either  square  or  round  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  The  narrow  end  or  entrance  is  always  on  the  verge  of  a 
sndden  break  in  the  prairie,  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  is  made  as 
strong  as  possible.  When  the  pen  is  ready  a  young  man,  very  swift  of 
foot,  starts  at  daylight  towards  the  herd  that  is  to  be  taken,  provided 
with  a  bison's  hide  and  head,  with  which  he  is  to  disguise  himself  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  decoy.  On  nearing  the  herd  he  bleats  like  a 
calf,  and  makes  his  way  slowly  towards  the  mouth  of  the  converging 
fences  leading  to  the  pen.  Bepeating  the  cry  at  intervals,  the  buiBPaloes 
follow  the  decoy^  while  mounted  Indians,  riding  to  and  fro  along  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  the  herd,  urge  them  on  towards  the  funnel.  A  crowd 
of  men,  women,  and  children  then  come  and  assist  in  frightening  them, 
the  disguised  Indian  still  occasionally  bleating.  As  soon  as  the  bnfta- 
loes  have  fairly  entered  the  road  to  the  pen,  the  decoy  runs  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  quickly  descends,  and  makes  his  escape  by  climbing 
over  the  fence  forming  the  pen.  The  herd  follows  on  until  the  leader 
is  forced  to  leap  down  into  the  pen,  and  is  followed  by  the  whole  herd, 
which  being  thus  ensnared  is  easil3'  destroyed,  even  the  women  and 
children  participating  in  the  slaughter.* 

This  method,  if  not  still  practised  in  the  Yellowstone  country,  was  in 
use  there  at  no  distant  date,  since  while  with  the  Yellowstone  Expedi- 
tion of  1873  I  several  times  met  with  the  remains  of  these  pounds  and 
their  converging  fences  in  the  region  above  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn 
Biver.  They  are  here,  1  was  told,  used  in  entrapping  the  elk  and  deer 
as  well  as  the  buffalo;  and,  according  to  Charlevoix,  the  Indians  of 
Canada  formerly  hunted  the  moose,  the  catibou,  and  the  deer  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner. 

On  the  plains,  where  no  timber  is  available  for  the  construction  of 
pounds,  the  Indians  pursue  a  difi^rent  but  an  almost  equally  destructive 
method.  The  hunting  party,  numbering  usually  hundreds  of  horsemen, 
select  such  a  portion  of  a  large  herd  as  they  desire  to  destroy,  and, 
surrounding  them,  thus  cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  pre- 
vent their  escape  in  every  direction  by  enclosing  them  with  a  cordon  of 
armed  horsemen.  The  slaughter  is  begun  simultaneously  on  all  sides ; 
and  whichever  way  the  herd  moves  they  encounter  th<»ir  invincible  and 
deadly  enemies.  The  slaughter  usually  coutinues  until  the  whole  '' sur- 
round "  is  killed,  often  numbering  hundreds  of  animals.  In  their  casual 
hunts  the  Indians  simply  follow  the  herds  on  horseback,  shooting  from 
the  saddle  when  in  lull  pursuit,  using  either  bows  and  arrows  or  the 
modern  fire-arms  with  great  dexterity. 

Descriptions  of  the  systematic  expeditions  of  the  Bed  River  half-breed 
hunters  have  been  given  with  greater  or  less  fulness  by  McLean,  Koss, 
Hind,t  and  others.  The  distinctive  features  of  these  grand  hunting  ex- 
I>editions  are  their  magnitude,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  them, 
and  the  almost  military  character  of  their  organization.  As  previously 
stated,  these  expeditions  generally  numbered  from  five  hundred  to  u  pwards 
of  twelve  hundred  carts,  accompanied  by  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
six  hundred  hunters,  nearly  twice  this  number  of  women  and  children, 

— ■   ■  ■  '  ■  —      •W    '" 

*  AndnboD  and  Bacbmau's  Qaadrupeds  of  North  America,  Vol.  11,  p.  49. 

t  McLean  (John),  Notes  of  Twenty-five  Years'  Service  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  297^302;  Ross  (Alexander),  The  Red  River  Settlement,  pp.  265-2G4  ;  Hind 
(H.  Y.),  Canad.  Expl.  Expedition,  Vol.  II.  pp.  110,  HI. 
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besides  a  draught  animal  (either  a  horse  or  an  ox)  and  a  dog  to  each 
cart,  and  riding  animals  in  addition  for  the  hunters.  Setting  oat  fnMD 
Fort  Garry,  the  expeditions  for  many  years  hdnted  over  the  Pembiiia 
plains,  extending  their  trips  southward  and  westward  over  the  prairies 
and  plains  of  the  Red  Eiver,  the  Shayenne,  and  the  Gotean  de  Missoaii. 
The  Red  River  half-breed  hunters  have  undoubtedly  done  more  to  ex- 
terminate the  buffalo  than  any  other  single  cause,  and  have  long  ^ee 
wholly  extirpated  them  throughout  not  only  this  vast  region,  but  al^o 
over  the  extensive  prairies  of  the  Assinniboine,  the  Qu'appelle,  and  the 
lower  Saskatchewan.  Their  method  of  hunting  was  for  several  hundml 
horsemen  armed  with  fire-arms  to  make  a  grand  simultaneous  rush  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  immense  herds.  An  attack  that  Mr.  Ross  irit* 
nessed  he  thus  describes :  '^Our  array  in  the  field  must  have  been  a 
grand  and  imposing  one  to  those  who  had  never  seen  the  like  before. 
No  less  than  four  hundred  huntsmen,  all  mounted,  and  anxiously  wait- 
ing for  the  word  ^ Start!'  took  up  their  position  in  a  line  at  one  end  of 
the  camp,  while  Captain  Wilkie,  with  his  spy-glass  at  his  eye,  surveyed 
the  buffalo,  examined  the  ground,  and  issued  his  orders.  At  eight 
o'clock  the  whole  cavalcade  broke  ground  and  made  for  the  buffalo ;  fin^t 
at  a  slow  trot,  then  at  a  gallop,  and  lastly  at  full  speed.  Their  advance 
was  over  a  dead  level,  the  plain  having  no  hollow  or  shelter  of  any  kind 

to  conceal  their  approach When  the  horsemen  started,  the 

cattle  might  have  been  a  mile  and  a  half  ahead ;  but  they  had  approached 
to  within  four  or  five  hundred  yards  before  the  bulls  curved  their  tails 
or  pawed  the  ground.  In  a  moment  more  the  herd  took  flight,  and  horse 
and  rider  are  presently  seen  bursting  in  among  them ;  shots  are  heard, 
and  all  is  smoke,  dust,  and  hurry.  The  fattest  are  first  singled  out  for 
slaughter,  and  in  less  time  than  we  have  occupied  with  the  descripticm 
a  thousand  carcasses  strew  the  plain.  Those  who  have  seen  a  sqnadroa 
of  horse  dart  into  battle  may  imagine  the  scene,  which  we  have  no  skill 
to  depict.  The  earth  seemed  to  tremble  when  the  horses  started;  bot 
when  the  animals  fled  it  was  like  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  The  air 
was  darkened ;  the  rapid  firing,  at  first  distinct,  soon  became  more  and 
more  faint,  and  at  last  died  away  in  the  distance.  Two  hours,  and  all 
was  over ;  but  several  hours  elapsed  before*the  result  was  known,  or  the 
hunters  reassembled;  •  ...  in  the  evening  no  less  than  thirte^ 
hundred  and  seventy-five  tongues  were  brought  into  camp."* 

The  dexterity  in  loading  and  firing  on  horseback  while  at  full  speed 
exhibited  by  these  half-breeds,  as  well  as  their  tact  in  recognizing  their 
game  on  the  field  of  slaughter  after  the  killing  is  over,  is  represented 
as  surprising.  Formerly,  when  hunting  with  the  old  flint-lock  musk^, 
says  Mr.  Taylor,t  they  would  drop  a  charge  of  powder  into  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  thence  into  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  following  it  with  a  ballet 
from  a  stock  carried  in  the  mouth,  firing  as  often  as  this  operation  could 
be  repeated.  The  use  of  the  modern  breech-loading  arms,  however, 
long  since  rendered  this  process  needless.  They  seldom  leave  a  mark 
to  designate  their  own  animals,  though  some  do  so,  leaving  first  a  ca^t, 
then  a  sash,  and  so  on,  until,  as  often  happens,  these  means  of  designa- 
tion fail,  five  or  six  to  a  dozen  buffaloes  being  generally  killed  in  a  . 
single  run  by  a. good  hunter.  Riding  in  clouds  of  dust  and  smoke,  in 
company  with  hundreds  of  other  horsemen,  crossing  and  recrossing  each 
other's  tracks,  among  dead  and  wounded  as  well  as  among  the  terri- 
fied and  fleeing  animals,  it  certainly  evinces,  on  the  part  of  the  hunter, 
no  small  degree  of  discriminating  power,  after  an  hour  of  such  wild, 

*  Red  River  Settlement,  pp.  255-257. 
t  MS.  Notes,  as  previously  cited. 
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bewilderiDg  confusion,  to  tell  not  only  the  number  of  animals  he  has 
killed,  but  also  the  exact  spot  where  each  lies.  Yet  this,  we  are  told,  is 
constantly  done. 

According  to  Simpson,  the  Red  River  hunter,  in  winter,  when  the 
snow  was  too  deep  to  pursue  them  on  horseback,  ap[)roached  the  buffa- 
loes by  crawling  to  them  on  the  snow,  disguised  sometimes  by  a  close 
dun-colored  cap,  furnished  with  upright  ears,  to  give  him  the  appearance 
of  a  wolf,  which,  through  constant  association,  the  buffaloes  regard 
without  dread.  Towards  spring,  when  the  deep  snow  is  covered  with 
a  bard  crust,  which,  while  it  supports  the  hunter,  proves  a  great  im- 
pediment to  the  buffaloes,  they  are  easily  run  down  by  the  hunters,  and 
despatched  with  daggers  while  floundering  in  the  deep  drifts,  even 
women  and  boys  assisting  in  killing  the  then  almost  helpless  animals.* 

The  two  modes  of  hunting  the  buffalo  chiefly,  practised  at  present  are 
the  pursuit  on  horseback  and  the  ^'  still  bunt."  The  first  named  is  the 
one  usually  chosen  when  sport  and  excitement  are  the  things  m:iiuly 
desired,  the  still  hunt  being  practised  when  a  supply  of  meat  or  of  hides 
is  the  object.  The  latter  method  affords  but  little  excitement,  and  en- 
tails, with  proper  precautions,  little  or  no  risk  of  life  or  limb  on  the 
part  of  the  hunter.  Parties  hunting  for  pleasure  prefer  the  chase  on 
horseback,  shooting  from  the  saddle  with  heavy  revolvers  at  close  range 
when  at  full  gallop.  Success  depends  almost  wholly,  provided  the  hun- 
ter is  a  good  rider,  upon  the  speed  and  bottom  of  his  horse,  and  is 
really  about  as  noble  sport  as  attacking  a  herd  of  domestic  cattle  would 
be.  The  chase  on  horseback  of  a  drove  of  Texan  cattle  would  be  far 
more  dangerous,  and  attended  probably  with  as  much  excitement, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  the  buffalo  the  hunter  has  the  con- 
sciousness of  pursuing  a  nominally  wild  animal,  and  hence  legitimate 
game.  That  the  chase  on  horseback  affords  the  wildest  excitement  is  an 
andeniable  fact.  The  swift  pursuit  of  the  flying  mass  of  buffaloes,  the 
mingling  with  the  terrified  herd,  the  singling  out  of  the  victim,  the 
rapid  shots  at  the  huge  moving  bulk  of  hair  and  flesh,  at  so  close  range 
that  the  game  is  almost  within  reach  of  the  hand,  the  tottering  fall  or 
the  headlong  tumble  of  the  doomed  animal,  the  risk  of  pursuit  by  a 
wounded  bull  maddened  with  pain,  the  general  din  and  confusion,  with 
the  double  risk  of  collision  with  the  blindly  fleeing  monsters  or  of  be- 
ing thrown  by  treacherous  marmot  or  badger  holes,  or  anon  the  long 
pursuit  of  an  animal  which,  though  pierced  with  a  dozen  balls,  still 
rushes  on,  can,  of  course,  yield  only  excitement  of  the  intensest  kind, 
both  for  the  rider  and  his  steed.  This  method  is  the  favorite  one  with 
hunting  parties  from  the  East  or  from  abroad,  as  well  as  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Cavalry,  when  the  latter  are  stationed 
within  or  near  the  range  of  the  buffalo,  or  are  passing  through  its 
range,  at  the  expense,  usually,  of  several  of  the  best  horses  in  the  com- 
mand. The  destruction  of  the  buffalo  during  these  hunts  is  not  gener- 
ally very  great,  though  amounting  annually,  in  the  aggregate,  to  many 
thousands ;  but  the  demoralization  of  the  herd  produced  by  the  fright 
and  the  chase  has  a  most  deleterious  influence  on  their  stability  and  in- 
•crease. 

The  still  hunt  is  far  more  fatal,  and  is  the  method  adopted  by  the  pro- 
fessional hunter,  who  throughout  the  year  makes  it  his  chief  business 
to  hunt  the  buffalo  for  its  commercial  products.  The  buffalo  being 
naturally  unsuspicious  and  sluggish,  even  to  stupidity,  is  readily  ap- 
proached within  easy  range,  even  in  a  level  country,  where  the  slight 
herbage  of  the  plains  is  the  only  shelter.    Buffalo-hunting  hence  requires 

*  Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  on  the  North  Coast  of  America,  etc.,  p.  404. 
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mnch  less  tact  and  skill  than  the  banting  of  most  other  large  game,  es- 
pecially deer  and  prongborns.  The  chief  precaution  necessary  is  to 
keep  to  the  leeward  of  the  herd,  in  order  not  to  give  them  the  "scent,' 
as  this  alarms  them  even  when  no  enemy  is  in  sight,  being  sufficient  to 
*' stampede"  a  herd  at  a  long  distance.  The  buffaloes  can  ordinarily  be 
approached  to  within  a  thousand  yards  in  a  perfectly  level  and  opeo 
country,  and  with  a  slight  growth  of  herbage  for  shelter  it  id  easy  to 
creep  up  to  within  a  hundred  yards,  and  by  aid  of  ravines  to  within 
twenty  or  thirty  paces.  I  have  seen  hunters  approach  within  thirty 
yards  of  a  herd  when  their  only  cover  was  grass  and  weeds  a  footed 
so  in  height.  The  old  bulls  are  always  less  wary  than  the  cows  and 
younger  bulls;  they  also,  to  a  great  extent,  keep  in  the  rear  and  on  tbe 
outskirts  of  the  herd.  As  generally  only  the  younger  animals  are  de- 
sired, and  especially  the-  young  cows,  the  hunters  often  have  to  creep 
past  the  old  bulls  in  order  to  get  within  range  of  the  cows.  Where 
slight  inequalities  of  the  ground  have  favored  the  hunters,  I  have  seen 
them  pass  within  a  few  paces  of  the  quietly  reclining,  ruminating  old 
bulls,  in  trying  to  get  within  range  of  the  more  desirable  game  beyond 
without  the  patriarchs  of  the  herd  being  alarmed  by  the  hunter's  ap- 
proach. The  half-wild  Texan  steers  are  often  far  more  wary  than  the 
unsuspecting  herds  of  buffaloes. 

The  professional  hunter,  when  desiring  to  load  his  teams  with  meat, 
will  rarely  make  his  first  shot  at  a  greater  distance  than  fifty  to  aeveoty- 
five  yards.  If  the  shot  result  fatally,  the  herd  rarely  moves  more  than 
fifty  yards  before  stopping  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  mishap  to  their 
fallen  companion,  and  turning  half  round  to  get  a  good  view  rearward, 
they  thus  present  themselves  in  the  best  possible  position  to  the  hanter 
at  still  short  range.  Here  others  fall  before  the  hunter's  shots;  the  herd. 
again  slightly  startled,  moves  on  a  few  paces,  and  again  stops  to  gaze. 
The  hunter,  still  keeping  prostrate,  approaches,  if  necessary,  undercover 
of  those  already  killed,  and  continues  the  work  of  destruction.  The 
shots  are  thus  often  repeated  till  fifteen,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  buffaloes 
are  killed  before  the  herd  becomes  thoroughly  alarmed  and,  in  hunter's 
parlance,  '^  stampedes."  By  keeping  prostrate  the  hunter  is  able  to 
creep  up  to  the  herd  again  as  it  recedes,  till  he  has  killed  enough  to  fur- 
nish loads  for  his  teams;  and  even  sometimes  he  has  to  rise  and  drive 
away  the  stupid  creatures  to  prevent  the  living  from  playfully  goring 
the  dead!  When  the  hunter  is  thus  successful,  it  is  termed  '* getting  a 
stand  on  the  herd."  A '^  stand  "is  most  surely  made  in  nearly  level 
ground.  In  shooting  from  ravines,  the  herd  usually  runs  away  after 
three  to  five  or  six  of  their  number  have  fallen.  During  the  rutting 
season,  if  a  cow  falls  at  the  first  shot,  the  hunter  is  pretty  sure  of  » 
^^  stand,"  and  of  getting  a  dozen  or  more  shots,  if  he  keeps  prostrate  and 
uses  due  caution.  As  soon  as  he  rises  the  buffaloes  seem  at  once  to 
recognize  the  cause  of  their  trouble,  and  generally  immediately  stam- 
pede; but  so  long  as  be  remains  prone^they  seem  to  have  no  perception 
of  the  character  of  their  enemy,  and  often  do  not  notice  him  at  alL  A 
'^ stand"  can  usually  be  obtained,  by  due  care,  at  any  time  from  May  to 
December,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  buffaloes  are  more  wary, 
and  often  very  lean,  and  the  hunters  say  that  the  poorer  they  get,  the 
wilder  they  become. 

The  Kansas  hunter  for  several  years  was  generally  able  to  reach  the 
herds  by  an  easy  drive  from  either  of  the  railroads  that  now  intersect 
the  State.  Generally  equipped  with  one  to  three  four-mule  teams,  he 
was  able,  for  a  part  of  the  season  at  least,  to  make  daily  trips  from  the 
herds  to  the  points  of  shipment,  although  not  unfrequently  two  days 
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were  required  to  enable  him  to  load  his  teams  and  make  the  round  trip. 
The  chiefof  a  party  is  nsoally  mounted  on  a  pony,  and,  riding  in  advance, 
often  has  enough  animals  killed  to  furnish  loads  for  his  teams  by  the 
time  the  latter  reach  the  scene  of  action.  The  dead  buffaloes  are  then 
speedily  *'  butchered,"*  a  few  minutes  sufficing  for  each.  The  "saddle," 
or  the  two  hind  quarters,  and  the  tongue  are  usually  the  only  parts 
saved ;  but  in  the  case  of  calves  and  very  fat  yearlings  the  whole  carcass 
is  taken.  The  usual  weight  of  a  saddle  is  about  two  hundred  pounds, 
which  is  sold  at  an  average  price  of  about  three  cents  per  pound  deliv- 
ered at  the  cars,  the  buyer  being  generally  on  the  spot  to  inspect  it  and 
superintend  its  packing  for  shipment. 

The  regular  or  "professional"  hunter  formerly  followed  the  buffalo 
herds  the  whole  year,  moving  eastward  or  westward  along  the  lines  of  rail- 
road as  the  buffaloes  at  different  seasons  changed  their  range.  When  the 
weather  was  too  warm  to  allow  of  the  shipment  of  the  meat  to  Eastern 
cities,  they  killed  the  creatures  for  their  hides,  each  hunter  in  this  way 
destroying  hundreds  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  though  getting 
hardly  enough  for  them  to  pay  his  expenses.  A  few  of  the  more  enter- 
prising preserved  a  portion  of  the  meat  by  salting  and  smoking  it.  As 
DO  skins  can  be  taken  from  those  from  which  the  quarters  are  taken,  an 
animal  is  thus  sacrified  for  each  hide  taken  and  for  each  saddle  saved. 

The  life  of  a  buffalo-hunter  is  one  of  hardship  and  exposure,  and  yet 
one  of  remarkable  fascination  to  those  who  have  ever  engaged  in  such 
pursuits.  In  winter,  owing  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the 
hunter  is  often  in  great  danger,  since  he  is  liable  to  be  overtaken  by 
storms  and  extreme  cold  when  far  out  on  the  prairie,  many  miles  from 
any  means  of  protection.  The  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1871-'72  was 
one  of  remarkable  severity  in  the  West,  even  as  far  soath  as  the  plains 
of  Northern  Kansas,  where,  in  December,  1871,  several  hunters  perished 
from  the  cold,  and  many  others  were  maimed  from  having  been  frost- 
bitten, some  of  whom  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  Within  the 
winter  range  of  the  northern  herds  of  the  Kansas  buffaloes,  a  lone  tree 
here  and  there,  at  the  head  of  some  ravine,  usually  forms  the  hunter's 
sole  dependence  for  firewood.  His  own  improvidence,  however,  often 
deprives  him  of  many  comforts,  as  well  as  a  consideraole  degree  of  se- 
curity, which  a  little  trouble  and  care  would  secure  to  him. 

The  life  of  a  hunter  seems  always  to  tend  more  or  less  to  barbarism, 
but  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  buffalo-hunter.  The  "  buffalo 
rangers "  of  the  Red  River  Settlements  are  described  by  Boss,  Hind, 
and  others,  as  speedily  becoming  unfitted  for  agricultural  or  other  civ- 
ilized pursuits.  Improvident  and  unthrifty  in  their  habits,  they  riot  in 
plenty  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  again  verge  upon  starvation  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  their  annual  hunting  season.  The  buffalo-hunter  of 
the  Plains  contrasts  unfavorably  in  many  respects  with  his  Rocky 
Mountain  brother.  With  the  less  degree  of  skill  required  in  the  chase 
of  the  stupid,  unwieldy  bison,  as  compared  with  the  tact  and  caution 
required  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  watchful  pronghorn,  the  timid 
deer,  the  elk,  or  the  bighorn,  there  is  a  corresponding  lack  of  thrift  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  hunter.  In  place  of  the  buckskin  suit  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  hnnte  ■,  the  buffalo-hunter  goes  clad  in  a  coarse  dress 
of  canvas,  stiffened  with  blood  and  grease.  His  hair  often  goes  uncut 
and  uncombed  for  months  together,  and  his  hands  are  frequently  un- 
washed for  many  days.  The  culinary  apparatus  of  a  whole  party  con- 
sists of  a  singlelarge  coffee-pot,  a  "Dutch -oven,"  and  a  skillet,  and  the 

•The  hunters  appear  to  generally  restrict  this  term  to  the  dressing  of  the  slain  ani- 
mals ;  *'  butchoring/'  in  their  parlance^  does  not  include  the  killing. 
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table-aet  of  a  tin  cup  to  each  man,  the  latter  vessel  often  consisting 
merely  of  a  battered  fruit-can.  Each  man's  hunting  knife  not  only  does 
duty  in  butchering  the  buffalo,  but  is  the  sole  implement  used  in  de- 
spatching his  food,  supplying  the  places  of  spoon  and  fork  as  well  as  knife. 
The  bill  of  fare  consists  of  strong  coflPee,  often  without  milk  or  sagar, 
"yeast  powder  bread,"  and  buffalo  meat  fried  in  buffalo  tallow.  When 
the  meal  is  cooked,  the  party  encircle  the  skillet,  dip  their  bread  in  the 
fat,  and  eat  their  meat  with  their  fingers.  When  bread  fails,  as  often 
happens,  "  buffalo  straight,"  or  buffalo  meat  alone,  affords  them  nour- 
ishing sustenance.  Occasionally,  however,  tbe  fare  is  varied  with  tbe 
addition  of  potatoes  and  canned  fruits.  They  sleep  generally  in  the 
open  air,  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  subjected  to  every  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  As  may  well  be  imagined,  a  buffalo-hunter,  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  is  by  no  means  prepossessing  in  his  appearance,  being,  in 
addition  to  his  filthy  aspect,  a  paradise  for  hordes  of  nameless  parasites 
They  are  yet  a  rollicking  set,  and  occasionally  include  men  of  intelli- 
gence, who  formerly  possessed  an  ordinary  degree  of  refinement.  Gen- 
erally none  are  more  conscious  of  their  unfitness  for  civilized  society 
than  themselves,  and  after  a  few  years  of  such  free  border-life  they  can 
hardly  be  induced  to  abandon  it  and  resume  the  restraints  of  civili- 
zation. 

Although  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  their  success  arisen 
from  the  unsuspicious  nature  of  their  victims  rather  than  from  skill  in 
the  use  or  selection  of  their  arms.  The  improved  breech-loading  United 
States  musket  is  their  favorite  weapon,  and  most  of  them  will  use  no 
other.  A  few  employ  Sharp's  and  Winchester  rifles;  arms  of  small 
caliber,  however,  they  generally  despise.  Yet  with  these  heavy  arms, 
used,  as  they  are,  at  short  range,  only  about  one  shot  in  three  proves 
fatal,  many  of  the  poor  beasts  getting  but  a  broken  leg  in  place  of  a  fatal 
shot.*  Tliis  is  owing  in  part  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  skill  in  shooting, 
and  in  part  to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  arms.  However  good  the  gun  may 
be  originally,  it  soon  deteriorates  and  is  eventually  ruined  by  roagh 
usage.  A  few  of  the  hunters  have  good  guns,  take  good  care  of  them, 
•and  use  them  effectively,  killing  their  game  as  readily  at  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  yards  as  do  the  others  at  one-fourth  that  distance.  A 
rifle  having  a  calibre  of  y^^  inches  is  as  effective  a  weapon  against  the 
buffalo  as  need  be  used,  it  accurate  and  skillfully  employed,  tbe  fatality 
of  the  shot  depending  not  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the  ball  used  as 
npon  the  part  of  the  animal  hit.  I  have  seen,  for  instance,  an  old  buf- 
falo bull  shot  entirely  through  the  body  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  yards  by  a  b^H  from  a  six-pound  rifle,  having  a  calibre  of 
only  y^j^Q  inches,  the  wound  killing  the  animal  almost  instantly. 

4.— DOMESTICATION  OF  THE  BUFFALO. 

Now  that  the  buffalo  is  apparently  so  nearly  exterminated,  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  not  only  that  its  ultimate  extinction  has  been  so  rap- 
idly hastened  by  improvident  and  wanton  slaughter,  but  that  no  per- 
sistent attempts  have  as  yet  been  made  to  utilize  this  valuable  animal 
by  domestication.  Never,  perhaps,  was  fhe  time  more  favorable  for 
such  experiments  than  now,  since  there  are  not  only  intelligent  settlers 
living  within  or  near  the  boundaries  of  its  range,  where  the  experiments 
might  be  tried  without  any  of  the  risks  that  would  attend  a  change  of 

*  When  returning  from  a  buffalo-hunt  on  tbe  Kansas  plains  in  JannaryJ8?2,mr 
party  fell  in  with  a  small  band  of  these  unfortunates,  about  thirty  in  number,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  in  some  way  maimed,  the  greater  part  having  broken  legs. 
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climate,  bnt  easy  access  to  its  liaunts  from  the  Eastern  States  is  afforded 
by  railroads,  by  means  of  which,  at  comparatively  little  cost  and  trouble, 
numbers  might  be  taken  to  any  portion  of  the  older  States  of  the  Union. 

The  early  explorers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  believed  that  the  buffalo, 
besides  being  valuable  for  its  flesh  and  hide,  might  be  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  domestic  ox  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  at  the  same  time 
yield  a  fleece  of  wool  equal  in  value,  in  respect  to  quality,  to  that  of  the 
sheep.  That  the  buffalo  calf  may  be  easily  reared  and  thoroughly  tamed 
needs  not  at  this  late  day  to  be  proved.  The  known  instances  of  their 
domestication  are  too  many  to  admit  even  of  enumeration,  but  they  have 
usually  been  kept  merely  as  objects  of  curiosity,  and  little  or  no  care  has 
been  given  to  their  reproduction  in  confinement,  and  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  train  them  to  labor. 

As  early  as  1750,  Kalm  states  that  young  buffaloes  had  frequently 
been  taken  to  Quebec  and  kept  among  the  tame  cattle,  but  he  adds  that 
the  climate  there  seemed  too  severe  for  them  to  bear,  and  that  they 
commonly  died  in  three  or  four  years.  The  same  writer  also  states  that 
the  calves  of  '•  the  wild  cows  and  oxen  .  .  .  which  are  to  be  met  with 
in  Carolina  and  other  provinces  to  the  south  of  Pennsylvania,"  had  been 
obtained  by  '*  several  people  of  distinction,"  who  "  brought  them  up 
among  the  tame  cattle."  "  When  grown  up,"  he  adds,  "  they  were  per- 
fectly tame,  but  at  the  same  time  very  unruly,  so  that  thei'e  was  no  in- 
closure  strong  enough  to  resist  them  if  they  had  a  mind  to  break  through 
it;  for  as  they  possess  a  great  strength  in  their  neck,  it  was  easy  for 
them  to  overthrow  the  pales  with  their  horns  and  to  get  into  the  corn- 
fields 'y  and  as  soon  as  they  had  made  a  road,  all  the  tame  cattle  followed 
them.  They  likewise  copulated  with  the  latter,  and  by  that  means  gen- 
erated, as  it  were,  a  neW  breed."* 

Bernard  ftomans  also  says  (writing  a  century  ago),  ^<  The  bounteous 
band  of  nature  has  here  given  us  an  animal  which,  by  experience^  we 
know  may  easily  be  domesticated,  whose  fine  wooll  might  yield  good 
profit,  and  whose  flesh  i§  equal  at  least  to  our  beef,  and  yields  as  much 
tallow ;  i  mean  the  buffaloe."t 

Gallatin  also  says  that  they  were  not  only  domesticated  in  Virginia, 
but  that  they  were  bred  with  domestic  cattle,  and  that  the  mixed 
breed  was  fertile.  ^<As  doubts  have  lately  been  raised  upon  that  point," 
he  says,  writing  forty  years  ago,  ^'  I  must  say  that  the  mixed  breed  was 
quite  common  fifty  [now  ninety]  years  ago,  in  some  of  the  northwestern 
counties  of  Virginia ;  and  that  the  cows,  the  issue  of  that  mixture, 
propagated  like  all  others.  No  attempt  that  I  know  of  was  ever  made 
by  the  inhabitants  to  tame  a  buffalo  of  full  growth.  But  calves  were 
occasionally  caught  by  the  dogs  and  brought  alive  into  the  settlements. 
A  bull  thus  raised  was  for  a  number  of  years  owned  in  my  immediate 
vicinity  by  a  farmer  living  on  the  Monongahela,  adjoining  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  He  was  permitted  to  roam  at  large,  and  was  no  more 
dangerous  to  man  than  any  bull  of  the  common  species.  But  to  them 
he  was  formidable,  and  would  not  suffer  any  to  approach  within  two 
or  three  miles  of  his  own  range.  Most  of  the  cows  I  knew  were 
descended  from  him.  For  want  of  a  fresh  supply  of  the  wild  animal 
they  have  now  merged  into  the  common  kind.  They  were  no  favorites, 
as  they  yielded  less  milk.  The  superior  size  and  strength  of  the  buitalo 
might  have  improved  the  breed  of  oxen  for  draft,  but  this  was  not 
attended  to,  horses  being  almost  exclusively  employed  in  that  quarter 

•  Kalin  (Peter),  Travels  in  North  America  (Forator'a  translation),  Vol.  I,  p.  162. 
t  Nat.  riist.  of  East  and  West  Florida,  p.  174. 
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for  agricaltaral  parsaite."*    He  adds  that  tbe  buffalo  is  very  iutracta- 
ble,  and  is  not  known  to  bare  been  domesticated  by  tbe  Indians.! 

Sibley  observes,  in  speaking  of  tbe  buffalo  of  the  Bed  River  of  the 
l^orth,  that  ^^  in  jspring  tbe  calves  are  easily  weaned,  and  when  trained 
to  labor  become  quite  useful.  One  farmer,  who  had  broken  a  bull  to  the 
plough,  performed  the  whole  work  of  the  field  with  his  aid  alone.^  } 

Mr.  Robert  Wickliffe,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Messrs.  Audobon  and 
Bachman,  dated  Lexington,  Kentucky, November  6, 1843,  has  quite  fully 
recorded  the  results  of  bis  own  efforts  at  domesticating  the  buffalo.  He 
says :  '*•  The  herd  of  buffalo  I  now  possess  have  descended  from  one  or 
two  cows  that  I  purchased  from  a  man  who  brought  them  Irom  the 
country  called  the  Upper  Missouri ;  I  have  had  them  for  about  thirty 
years,  but  from  giving  them  away  and  the  occasional  killing  of  them  bj 
mischievous  persons,  as  well  as  other  causes,  my  whole  stock  does  not 
exceed  ten  or  twelve.  I  have  sometimes  confied  them  in  separate  parks 
from  other  cattle,  but  generally  they  herd  and  feed  with  my  stock  (A 
farm-cattle.  ...  On  getting  possession  of  the  tame  buffaloes,  I 
'  endeavored  to  cross  them  as  much  as  I  could  with  my  common  cows,  to 
which  experimeut  I  found  the  tame  bull  unwilling  to  accede,  and  he 
was  always  shy  of  the  buffalo  cow,  but  the  buffalo  bull  was  willing 
to  breed  with  the  common  cow. 

'^  From  the  domestic  cow  I  have  crossed  half  breeds,  one  of  whieh 
was  a  heifer ;  this  I  put  with  a  domestic  bull,  and  it  produced  a  bull- 
calf.    This  I  castrated  and  it  made  a  very  fine  steer,  and  when  killed 
produced  very  fine  beef.    I  bred  from  the  same  heifer  several  calves, 
and  then,  that  the  experiment  might  be  perfect,  I  put  one  of  them  to 
the  buffalo  bull,  and  she  brought  me  a  bull  calf,  which  I  raised  t4>  be  a 
very  fine  large  animal,  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  world  of  his  blood, 
namely,  a  three-quarter,  half  quarter,  and  a  half  quarter  of  the  common 
blood.    After  making  these  experiments,  I  have  left  them  to  propagate 
their  breed  themselves,  so  that  I  have  only  had  a  few  half  breeils,  and 
they  always  proved  the  same,  even  by  a  buffalo  bull.    The  full-blood  ia 
not  as  large  as  the  improved  stock,  but  as  large  as  the  ordinary  stock 
of   the  country.    Th&.  crossed  or  half-blood  are  larger  than  either 
the  half-blood  or  common  cow.    The  hump,  brisket,  ribs,  and  tongae  of 
the  full  and  half-blooded  are  preferable  to  those  of  the  common  beef, 
but  the  round  and  other  parts  are  much  inferior.    The  udder  or  bag  of 
the  bufifalo  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  common  cow,  but  I  have  allowed 
tbe  calves  of  both  to  run  with  their  dams  upou  the  same  pasture,  and 
.  those  of  the  buffalo  were  always  the  fattest;  and  old  hunters  have  told 
me  that  when  a  young  buffalo  calf  is  taken,  it  requires  the  milk  of  two 
cows  to  raise  it.    Of  'this  I  have  no  doubt,  having  received  the  same 
information  from  hunters  of  the  greatest  veracity.    The  bag  or  udderof 
the  half-breed  is  larger  than  that  of  full-blooded  animals,  and  tbej 
would,  I  have  no  doubt,  make  good  milkers. 

*'  The  wool  of  the  wild  buffalo  grows  on  their  descendants  when  domes- 
ticated, but  I  think  they  have  less  of  wool  than  their  progenitors.  Tbe 
domesticated  buffalo  still  retains  the  grunt  of  the  wild  animal,  and  is  in- 
capable of  making  any  other  noise,  and  they  will  observe  the  habit  of 
having  select  places  within  their  feeding-grounds  to  wallow  in. 

^^The  buffalo  has  a  much  deeper  shoulder  than  the  tame  ox,  bat  is 

*  Gallatin  (Albert),  A  Synopsis  of  the  Indiau  Tribes  of  North  America ;  Trans.  Amer. 
Antiquarian  Soc,  Vol.  II,  p.  139,  footnote. 

+  Dr.  Woodhouse  states  that  he  had  seen  "  a  few  of  these  animals  tamed  in  the  Creek 
nation,  running  with  the  common  cattle." — Sitgreavks'8  Report  of  on  Exped.  down  tk 
Zuni  and  Colorado  BiverSf  p.  .57. 

t  Sibley  (H.  H.),  in  Schoolcraft^s  History,  Condition,  and  Prospecte  of  the  Indian 
\  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  IV,  p.  110. 
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lighter  behind.  He  walks  more  actively  than  the  latter,  and  I  think  has 
more  strength  than  a  common  ox  of  the  same  weight.  I  have  broken 
tbem  to  the  yoke,  and  found  them  capable  of  making  excellent  oxen ; 
and  for  drawing  wagons,  carts,  or  other  heavily  laden  vehicles  on  long 
journeys,  they  would,  I  think,  be  greatly  preferable  to  the  common  ox. 
1  have  as  yet  had  no  opportunity  of  testing  the  longevity  of  the  buffalo, 
ae  all  mine  that  have  died  did  so  from  accident,  or  were  killed  because 
they  became  aged.  I  have  some  cows  that  are  nearly  twenty  years  old, 
that  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  one  of  them  has  now  a  sucking  calf. 

^^The  young  buffalo  calf  is  of  a  sandy  red  or  rufous  color,  and  com- 
mences changing  dark  brown  at  about  six  months  old,  which  last  color 
it  always  retains.  The  mixed  breeds  are  of  various  colors;  I  have  had 
tbem  striped  with  black,  on  a  gray  ground,  like  the  zebra,  some  of  them 
brindled  red,  some  pure  red  with  white  faces,  and  others  red  without 
any  markings  of  white.  The  mixed  bloods  have  not  only  produced  iu 
my  stock  from  the  tame  and  the  buffalo  bull,  but  I  have  seen  the  half- 
bloods  reproducing,  viz,  those  that  were  the  product  of  the  common 
cow  and  wild  buffalo  bull.  I  was  informed  that,  at  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country,  cows  that  were  considered  best  for  milking  were  from 
the  half-blood,  down  to  the  quarter,  and  even  eighth,  of  the  buffalo 
blood.  But  my  experiments  have  not  satisfied  me  that  the  half-buffalo 
ball  will  produce  again.  That  the  half-breed  heifer  will  be  productive 
from  either  race,  as  1  have  before  stated,  I  have  tested  beyond  the  possi- 
bllitv  of  a  doubt. 

^'The  domesticated  buffalo  retains  the  same  haughty  bearing  that  dis- 
tinguishes him  in  his  natural  state.  He  will,  however,  feed  or  fatten  on 
whetever  suits  the  tame  cow,  and  requires  about  the  same  amount  ot 
food.  I  have  never  milked  either  the  full-blood  or  mixed  breed,  but 
have  no  doubt  they  might  be  made  good  milkers,  although  their  bags 
or  udders  are  less  than  those  of  the  common  cow ;  yet,  from  the  strength 
of  the  calf,  the  dam  must  yield  as  much  or  even  more  milk  than  the 
common  cow."* 

From  the  foregoing  the  following  facts  are  sufficiently  attested  :  (1) 
That  the  buffalo  is  readily  susceptible  of  domestication ;  (3)  that  it  in- 
terbreeds freely  with  the  domestic  cow;  (3)  that  the  half-breeds  are 
fertile ;  and  (4)  that  they  readily  amalgamate  with  the  domestic  cattle. 
The  advantages  that  arise  from  the  mixed  race  are  less  clearly  apparent, 
as  their  adaptability  to  labor  seems  as  yet  to  have  not  been  properly 
tested,  although  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Wickliffe  ofi'er  encouragement 
iu  this  direction.    A  larger  race  than  either  of  the  original  stocks  seems, 

*AndnboD  and  Bachuian^s  Qaadrupeds  of  North  America,  Vol.  11^  pp.  52-54.  Mr. 
Wicklitfe's  account  of  bis  observations  and  experiments  has  been  repeatedly  qnote^ 
by  different  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  domestication  of  the  buffalo  (see  Baird, 
Patent-Office  Report,  Af^riculture,  Part  II,  18ol-'5'2,  pp.  126-128  ;  Hind,  Canadian  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  Vol.  II,  p.  113),  and  embraces  nearly  all  of  importance  as  yet  pub- 
lished relating  to  the  subject;. 

Id  this  connection  may  be  noticed  the  astonishing  dop^matism  with  which  School- 
craft, four  years  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wicfcliffc's  account  of  his  experiments  in 
domesticating  the  baffalo,  and  three  years  afr^r  its  republication  by  Professor  Baird, 
asserts  that  while  **  the  calf  of  the  bison  has  often  been  captured  on  the  frontiers,  and 
brought  up  with  domestic  cattle,"  and  been  "  measurably  tamed,"  that  ^^  it  produces  no 
crmSj^  and  "  w  utterly  barren  in  this  state.'*  He  alludes  also  to  the  statement  of  Gomara 
that  it  is  susceptible  of  domestication,  his  statement  being  revived,  Schoolcraft  adds, 
and  **  in  a  manner  galvanized  by  a  justly  eminent  writer  [Humboldt],  after  the  uniform 
observation  of  the  French  and  English  colonists  of  Amevica,  disaffirming  [!],for  more 
than  two  centuries,  the  practicability  of  its  domestication";  and  further  states  that 
**all  visitors  and  travellers  who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  coincide  in  the  opinion  that 
the  bison  is  incapable  of  domesiicationf  and  that  it  is  not  without  imminent  peril  to 
themselves  that  the  fierce  and  untamable  herds  of  it  are  hunted." — History,  Condition^ 
and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  Part  V  (1656),  p.  49. 
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however,  to  result  from  the  crossing  of  the  buffalo  with  the  cow,  and  a 
probable  improvement  in  milking  qualities. 

The  domestication  of  the  buffalo  has  heretofore  been  undertaken  only 
in  regions  where  form-labor  was  done  chiefly  by  the  use  of  horses  or 
mules.  Galissonifere,  as  already  noticed  (see  antea,  p.  198),  writing  a 
century  and  a  quarter  ago,  believed  the  buffalo  would  "  be  adapted  to 
ploughing,"  and  that  '^  they  would  possess  the  same  advantage  that  horses 
have  oyer  domestic  oxen,  that  is,  superior  swiftness.''  but  the  question 
has  as  yet  received  little  attention.  Being  more  active  than  the  domes- 
tic ox,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  they  might  make  a  superior  farm 
animal,  especially  since,  as  Professor  Shaler  suggests  to  me,  they  wotild 
be  far  better  able  to  endure  the  intense  heat  of  summer  than  ordinary 
cattle,  besides  being  swifter  and  stronger. 

From  what  is  already  known  of  the  behavior  of  the  buffalo  under 
domestication,  it  seems  altogether  tractable  and  docile.  A  letter  written 
by  Mr.  P.  B.  Thompson,  sr.,  to  Professor  Shaler,  respecting  the  domes- 
tication of  the  buffalo  in  Kentucky,  bears  further  on  this  point.  Mr. 
Thompson  says  (under  date  of  "Harrodsburgh,Ky.,  October  30,  ISTo'"): 
*'  In  I'eply  to  your  inquiry  relative  to  the  buffaloes  formerly  owned  by 
Ool.  George  0.  Thompson,  of  Shawnee  Springs,  Mercer  County,  permit 
me  to  say  that  my  remembrance  of  them  runs  back  at  least  fifty  year& 
My  first  recollection  is  that  there  was  a  bull  and  three  cows.  They  were 
kept  in  a  park  of  about  sixty  acres  of  blue-grass.  In  the  same  park 
were  about  fifty  deer,  and  from  seven  to  twelve  elk.  The  animals  ia 
the  park  were  fed  but  little,  and  given  the  same  food  ad  other  cattle. 
The  elk  and  deer  were  but  slightly  domesticated,  but  the  buffaloes  be- 
came as  gentle  as  any  other  cattle  that  were  not  constantly  handled.  I 
have  been  often  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  and  have  no  doubt  that  they 
could  have  been  used  as  beasts  of  labor,  or  that  the  females  would  hare 
submitted  to  milking.  There  were  but  few  young,  tliey  being  poor 
breeders,  which  was  probably  the  effect  of  neglect.  They  were  very 
long-lived ;  one  of  them  must  have  been  thirty  years  old,  the  others 
over  twent3\  The  bull  died  many  years  ago ;  the  last  cow  about  a  year 
since. 

"During  the  whole  time  I  do  not  think  they  ever  broke  a  fence, ot 
went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  park  unless  driven.  Other  cattle  were 
put  in  the  park,  and  it  was  used  at  times  for  a  calf  lot.  They  were  not 
vicious  to  either  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  or  sheep.  The  two  last  left  were 
cows,  who  survived  the  bull  at  least  fifteen  years.  They  were  calved  in 
the  park,  and,  as  I  have  said  before,  were  docile  and  harmless." 

No  attempt  appears  as  yet  to  have  been  made  to  perpetuate  an  im- 
mixed  domestic  race  of  the  buffalo.  Probably  after  a  few  generations 
they  would  lose  much  of  their  natural  untractableness,  and  when  cas- 
trated would  doubtless  form  superior  working  cattle,  from  their  greater 
size  and  strength  and  great  natural  agility.  While  on  the  plains  is 
1871 1  made  extensive  inquiries  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  buffalo  l>eing 
domesticated  and  trained  to  work,  and  while  the  general  opinion  seemed 
to  be  that  such  a  thing  was  wholly  feasible,  I  could  not  learn  that  it  had 
been  properly  attempted.  I  heard  of  instances  where  buffaloes  bad 
been  broken  to  the  yoke,  and,  though  strong  and  serviceable,  they  were 
at  times  rather  unmanageable.  When  on  a  journey  they  are  liable,  it 
is  said,  when  thirsty,  '^  to  break  for  water,"  rushing  precfpitately  down 
the  steep  banks  of  the  nearest  stream  to  slake  their  thirst,  dragpng 
after  them  the  wagon  to  which  they  may  be  attached,  with,  of  course, 
rather  unpleasant  results. 

The  fate  of  extermination  so  surely  awaits,  sooner  or  later,  the  bufEalo 
in  its  wild  state  that  its  domesticeation  becomes  a  matter  of  great  inter- 
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est,  aod  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  intelligent  stock-growers, 
some  of  whom  should  be  willing  to  take  a  little  trouble  to  perpetuate 
the  pure  race  in  a  domestic  ^^^tate.  The  attempt  can  be  hardly  regarded 
otherwise  than  as  an  enterprise  that  would  eventually  yield  a  satisfac- 
tory and  probably  a  profitable  result,  with  the  possibility  of  adding 
another  valuable  domestic  animal  to  those  we  already  possess.  It 
seems  probable,  also,  that  a  mixed  race  might  be  reared  to  good 
advantage.!*] 

[*  Since  tbe  original  piiblicatioD  of  this  paper,  some  mouths  since,  I  have  met  with 
the  following  iuterestiug  acconnt  of  tbe  successfol  attempt  to  domesticate  the  bnlfalo 
in  Howard  County,  Nebraska,  published  in  the  Turf,  Field,  and  Farm  newspaper  of 
New  York  City,  in  the  issue  of  November  10,  1876.  An  attempt  to  communicate  with 
Mr.  Ounningham,  the  authority  for  the  statements  given  below,  having  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, I  can  only  give  the  matter  at  second-hand.    The  account  in  full  is  as  follows : 

'*  It  baa  been  fully  demonstrated,  and  may  be  now  set  down  as  an  established  fact, 
that  the  cross  of  the  buffalo  with  milch  cows  are  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  yield  a 
fair  amount  of  very  rich  milk.  The  male  produce  of  this  cross  make  excellent  bulls, 
aud  when  crossed  with  good  milkers  of  any  of  the  milch  families,  yield  largely  of  a 
rich  quality  of  milk,  from  which  the  finest  butter  can  be  made.  In  certain  sections  of 
Nebraska,  especially  in  Howard  County,  half  aud  quarter  bred  buffalo  stock  is  quite 
common.  Notwithstanding  the  dairy  stock  in  that  State,  crossed  originally  with  the 
buffalo,  were  of  au  ordinary  character,  the  balf-breds  yield  an  average  of  fourteen  to 
sixteen  quarts  per  day,  tbe  milk  being  of  a  rich  and  fine  flavor,  making  the  best  of 
butter,  and  very  nearly  equalling  the  Jerseys  in  the  quantity  obtained  mm  a  given 
proportion.  These  facts  are  obtained  from  J.  W.  Cunningham,  esq.,  now  of  Erie,  Pa., 
formerly  of  Howard  County,  Nebraska,  who  vouches  for  their  correctness,  having 
largely  experimented  with  these  half  and  quarter  bred  buffalo  cows.  This  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  thousands  of  breeders  and  farmers  in  the  far  West,  and  notably  so 
in  view  of  the  foot  that  besides  the  dairy  quality  which  these  half-breds  possess  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  they  take  on  flesh  and  fat  rapidly,  and  make  excellent  beef.'' 

In  another  column  of  the  same  issue  occurs  the  following : 

"  The  long-mooted  question  whether  the  buffalo  cannot  be  successfully  utilized  for 
dairy  purposes  is  now  in  a  fairway  of  being 'satisfactorily  settled.  The  apprehen- 
sions hitherto  entertainefl  regarding  the  untamable  nature  of  the  buffalo,  aud  that  the 
characteristics  of  this  branch  of  the  bovine  family  would  be  certain  to  crop  out  through 
iodefinite  crossing,  appear  to  be  totally  groundless.  As  will  be  seen  under  the  head 
of  stock  items,  in  this  day's  issue,  the  buffalo,  or  more  properly  American  bison 
{Bo$  awierioanus)f  is  bein^  used  extensively  in  portions  of  the  State  of  Nebraska  bor- 
dering on  tbe  wild  prairies  of  the  fi&r  West  for  stock  purposes,  and  that  half  and  quar- 
ter bred  females  of  the  bison  family  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  rich  milk.  A  remark- 
able feature  connected  with  this  cross  of  the  bison  with  domestic  cattle  is  the  fact  that 
tbe  color  of  the  bison  and  the  majority  of  its  distinguishing  characters  disa[) pear  after 
successive  crossings.  Its  outward  conformation  is  also  in  process  of  time  in  a  great 
degree. lost  sight  of.  The  hunch,  or  lump  of  flesh  covering  the  long  spinous  processes 
of  the  dorsal  vertcbrss,  becomes  diminished  with  each  successive  cross,  and  will 
doubtless  also  disappear  entirely  as  the  original  type  becomes  merged  in  the  domestic 
animal. 

*'Mr.  J.  W.  Cunningham,  now  living  at  Erie,  Pa.,  formerly  of  Howard  County,  Ne- 
braska, in  a  recent  letter  presents  many  interesting  facts  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, based  upon  his  own  experience,  which  renders  them  of  great  importance  to  the 
fanners  and  breeders  of  the  western  country.  He  writes :  *  The  buffaloes  on  my  ranch 
consisted  of  two  young  cows  and  one  bull.  I  fed  them  carefully  with  the  cows,  but 
kept  them  confined  at  night.  In  the  spring  it  was  discovered  that  two  of  my  cows 
were  with  calf  by  the  buffalo  bull.  The  calves  proved  to  be  both  heifers.  When 
.  three  years  old  they  became  mothers,  the  sire  being  of  short-horn  stock.  The  calves 
were  weaned,  and  the  mothers,  although  showing  some  of  the  buffalo  characteristics, 
proved  to  be  very  good  milkers,  quite  gentle,  giviug  an  average  of  fourteen  quarts  of 
milk  per  day  for  at  least  five  months,  aud  such  rich  milk  I  never  saw.  This  strain  of 
buffalo  stock  extends  through  a  considerable  section  of  Howard  County.  I  have  a 
half-bred  bull  of  this  stock  which  proves  to  be  both  useful  aud  attractive.  There  are 
others,  I  learn,  in  other  sections  of  Nebraska  who  own  half  and  quarter  breeds  that 
prove  to  be  very  hardy.'  From  other  sources  in  the  West  we  learn  that  the  cross  of 
the  American  bison  with  native  and  grade  short-horn  cattle  has  proved  completely 
SQcceesful,  experiments  having  been  tried  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  satisfy  tbe 
most  skeptical  people.  Utilizing  the  buffalo  for  dairy  purposes  is  an  old  custom  in  the 
hot  countries  of  the  eastern  continent,  where  almost  all  tne  cheese  is  made  of  buffalo 
milk.  The  business  in  this  country  is  comparatively  new  and  not  yet  fully  developed, 
but  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  it  spread  like  wildfire  in  tbe  course  of  a  few  years 
throughout  the  entire  western  country.''— J.  A.  A.  ] 
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Note.— Owing  to  the  author's  absence  in  the  West,  proof  was  not  read  by  him;  hence  a 
number  of  typographical  errors  occur,  which  are  here  corrected. 

Page  601,  line  SO,  for  not  read  most 

Page  608,  line  15,  for  Pever  read  Pea4^ 

Page  60e,  line  19.  for  Unoer  read  loeuat 

Page  609,  line  37,  for  BaU  read  Bott. 

Page  636,  line  25,  dele  tuad. 

Page  636,  Hue  37,  for  are  road  it  is. 

Pago  659,  line  45,  for  II  read  LXIIL 

Page  664,  line  15  from  bottom,  for  7,  a  read  6,  A. 

Page  664,  line  13  from  bottom,  for  7.  h  read  6,  B. 

Page  664,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  7,  e  read  6,  C. 

Page  664,  line  9  from  bottom,  lor  7,  d  read  6,  D. 

Page  664,  line  6  from  bottom,  for  7,  e  read  6,  E. 

Page  665,  line  1  from  top,  for  7  /  read  6,  F. 

Page  665,  line  5,  for  Tremotodes  read  Trematode$, 

Page  665,  line  14,  for  Chironotnaa  road  Ohirotwmtu. 

Page  665,  line  33,  for  6,  ff  read  6,  G.  . 

Page  665,  line  5  from  bottom,  for  Smerton  read  Emerton. 

Page  666.  line  21,  for  7  a,/,  i,  and  k  read  6  A,  F,  I,  K 

Page  667,  line  13,  for  h  real  H. 

Page  666,  line  21,  for  p.  —  road  p.  622. 

Page  673,  line  5,  for  Sucaliptut  read  Eucalyptus. 

Page  684,  line  2,  for  tohiU  read  uhler. 

Page  684,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  ch&rian  read  chorion. 

Page  689,  line  18,  for  (p.  — )  read  (p.  639). 

Page  694,  line  25,  for  botaniH  read  entomologist 

Page  096,  lino  6,  for  9  a  read  1  a. 

P*ge  696,  line  10.  for  IV  read  LXV. 

Page  696,  line  19,  for  larva  remains  read  larvce  remain. 

Page  707,  line  38,  after  p.  insert  696. 

I^ge  712,  line  37,  after  Armyuform  insert  Leueania. 

Page  713,  line  26,  for  cenaliujn  read  eeredlium. 

Page  713,  line  38,  for  AnguiUuta  read  AnguiUuUi. 

Page  715,  line  18,  for  6  read  7. 

I*»*?e  718,  line  25,  for  8, 6,  read  9  6. 

Page  719,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  nitsUa  read  niUla. 

Page  720,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  ches  read  e{ta . 

Page  725,  line  29,  for  Le  Bauer  read  Le  Baron. 

Page  726,  line  4  from  bottom,  after  Pig.  insert  1,  c,  PI.  LXVI. 

Page  727,  line  2  from  bottom,  for  eraspiena  read  erassispina. 

Page  727,  lino  5  from  bottom,  for  sejeanii  read  d^eanvL 

Page  729,  line  40,  for  heed  read  breed. 

Page  730,  line  7  from  bottom,  for  Fay  read  Say. 

Page  730,  line  9  from  bottom,  for  muria  read  murina. 

Page  730,  line  18  from  bottom,  for  cinerea  Foster  read  fabricii  Le  Conte. 

Page  733,  line  14,  for  darata  read  davata. 

Page  755,  Hoe  5  from  bottom,  after  page  insert  732. 

Page  767,  line  8  ftt»m  bottom,  for  32  read  34. 

age  772,  line  12,  for  eucumen's  read  euMimeris. 
Page  773,  line  16,  for  grunt  read  snout 
Page  774,  line  9,  for  apufolia  read  apiifolia. 
Page  774,  line  10,  for  Pylygonia  road  Polygonia. 
Page  n4.  line  14,  for  Ba^meria  read  Boehmeria. 
Page  788,  line  2,  for  pampinaUng  read  pampinatrix, 
^  785.  line  20,  for  55  read  51. 
P»8e  786,  line  1,  tarjlanda  read  Jlavida. 
Page  788,  line  17,  for  Brythionsnis  read  Brythroneuris. 
Page  790,  line  32,  for  Pristophora  read  PrUtiphora. 


'JSl'R'RA^rr  ^.--Continaed. 

Page  7H  lines  14,  ifi,  dele  tfMe^  may  in  tim«  2mm  McooJfc  <mtpUe4a/#«lt  and  attwdk  A*  «vpb 
Page  794,  line  4  from  bottom,  for  Ls  Barm  read  £•  Bi^ron. 
Page  7SI5,  line  11^  for  Le  Barm  read  £«  Bmron. 
Page  802,  lines  16, 37,  for  Twmieui  read  Ibmieiw. 
Page  807,  line  S9,  for  Lapptr  read  Lappit 

INDEX. 

For  AwitopUrycB  read  J.niiopC0rysB. 
For  Anomy«  read  Anomit. 
For  BcsftnMna  read  Bcdhmeria. 

For  Californian  Lapper-Moth  read  Califomian  Lappet-Moth. 
For  OhoeaUit  read  Chloikdtit. 

For  Olitioeampa  eonttrictu  read  Clinoeantpa  eontirieta. 
For  OAcmoeoffipa  pampinating  read  OAon'ooamfMi  ffamj>iffialr<a». 
For  Dioersa  profo^^oto  read  Die^rea  j^olon^f oto. 
For  Doryphora  MffeanU  read  DorypAora  d<^«an«. 
For  Epieaiutaue  read  Epictntta, 
For  ffi^onsrut  read'  ^rytAronsurif. 
For  .SttflteAsa  read  Bm/Uehia, 
For  iSiMoHfto  read  Bxoritta. 
For  Syrytoma  read  Bwrytoma, 
For  HottiM  ouettm«n<t  read  AiolMea  eiMUSMrit. 
'  For  Zfti^ruf  read  Lygut. 
Vor  Meromyga  retA  Mgromyza. 
For  iViitopAora  read  Pfiitiphora, 
For  IbmieiM  read  Tomicui. 


REPORT  ON  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST 

AND  OTHER  INSECTS  NOW  INJURING  OR  LIKELY  TO  INJURE  FIELD  AND 
GARDEN  CROPS  IN  THE  WESTERN  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


By  a.  S.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  D. 


LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science, 

Salem^  Mass.j  April  29, 1877. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  herewith  present  a  report  on  the  Bocky  Mountain  lo- 
cust and  other  insects  injurious  to  the  field  and  garden  crops  of  the 
Western-Territories,  including  a  few  injurious  species  found  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  which  section  of  our  Union  is  happily  remarkably  exempt  from 
noxious  insects.  I  have  included  in  the  report  a  few  forms  found  ii\jur- 
ing  the  timber-trees  of  Colorado,  and  described  others,  which,  from  the 
habits  of  their  allies  in  the  Eastern  States,  will  undoubtedly  in  future 
years  be  more  or  less  destructive.  I  have  also  introduced  accounts 
of  certain  eastern  species  which  will  probably  from  time  to  time  be 
transported  to  the  Western  States  and  Territories  east  of  the  great  plains. 
Accounts  of  the  cotton  army-worm,  the  northern  army-worm,  as  well 
as  the  tobacco-worm,  etc.,  are  introduced  to  give  completeness  to  the 
subject. 

My  report  is  partly  based  on  the  results  obtained  in  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  Utab,  while  attached  for  seven  weeks  to  your  survey,  late  in  June, 
the  whole  of  July,  and  early  in  August,  1875.  I  have  also  received  assist- 
ance from  Mr.  P.  K.  Uhler,  who,  as  a  member  of  your  Survey,  visited 
Colorado  the  same  summer.  My  thanks  are  due  to  him  as  well  as  to 
Mr.  William  N.  Byers,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain News,  for  valuable  information  regarding  the  locust,  and  also 
to  Mr.  John  L.  Barfoot,  curator  of  the  Salt  Lake  Museum,  for  notes 
on  destructive  insects  in  Utah.  Acknowledgments  and  thanks  are  due 
to  other  gentlemen  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  following  pages. 

Some  of  the  matter  relating  especially  to  eastern  insects  is  taken 
from  my  own  notes  made  for  a  number  of  years  past  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  I  should  also  acknowledge  the  important  information 
and  illustrations  derived  from  the  nine  annual  reports  of  Prof.  C.  V. 
Riley,  State  entomologist  of  Missouri ;  from  the  fourteen  annual  reports 
of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  State  entomologist  of  New  York ;  as  well  as  Harris's 
'^Treatise  on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Massachusetts."  Some  of  the 
facts  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  my 
"Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,"  published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York,  and  from  the  ''American  Naturalist." 

In  preparing  the  accounts  of  the  Hessian  fly,  wheat-midge,  the  wheat 
joint-worm,  and  chinch-bug,  as  well  as  the  cotton  army-worm,  I  became 
painfully  aware  of  the  unreliable  and  fragmentary  nature  of  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  distribution  and  habits  of  these  insects,  and  of  the  great  need 
of  a  systematic  and  thorough  inquiry  into  their  natural  history. 
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The  facts  here  presented  may  often  seem  disconnected  and  dcsnltory, 
but  few  except  experts  in  natural  history  are  perhaps  aware  how  diffi- 
cult a  task  it  is  to  follow  out  the  transformations  of  any  particular  in- 
sect, and  study  thoroughly  its  habits  in  its  different  stages  of  growth. 
Unlike  fishes,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  which  have  similar  habits  at  all 
stages  of  growth,  an  insect,  with  its  three  separate  stages  of  lar\'a,  pap^' 
and  adult,  leads,  as  it  were,  three  lives,  with  different  surroundings,  and 
in  each  of  these  stages  may  be  regarded  as  a  different  animal.  Then  it 
is  often  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  of  what  beetle  or  moth  or  bee 
such  or  such  a  grub  or  caterpillar  is  the  young.  Our  entomologists  are 
not  numerous  enough,  and  often,  from  their  time  being  taken  up  with  the 
pursuit  of  their  profession",  usually  not  that  of  science,  are  unable  to  be 
long  enough  in  the  field  to  observe  for  themselves  the  habits  of  insects. 
Unfortunately,  also,  so  backward  is  the  science  of  entomology  in  this 
country,  that  its  students  are  at  present  fully  engrossed  with  the  labor 
of  classifying  and  describing  the  adult  insects.  When  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  are  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  probably 
at  a  low  estimate,  10,000  species  of  Hymenoptera  (bees,  wasps,  ichnec- 
mon-flies,  saw-flies,  etc.),  nearly  as  many  butterflies  and  moths,  aboat 
10,000  species  of  two-winged  flies  (Diptera)^  as  many  beetles  (Cole(^t€ra) 
and  bugs  (Heniiptera)^  and  several  thousand  species  of  grasshoppers, 
etc.  (Orthoptera),  and  neuropterous  insects,  such  as  dragon-flies,  cad- 
dis-flies, etc.,  etc.,  the  whole  amounting  to  upward  of  50,000  species  of 
insects,  not  to  speak  of  the  spiders,  mites,  and  ticks,  centipedes  and 
millipedes,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  mere  preliminary  work  of  identify- 
ing and  properly  describing  these  myriad  forms — an  intellectual  work 
requiring  quite  as  much  good  sense,  discretion,  and  knowledge  as  is 
shown  in  the  pursuit  of  medicine,  the  law,  or  teaching — it  is  evident 
that  all  this  work,  which  is  simply  preliminary  in  its  nature,  is  a  vast 
one,  and  that  the  combined  exertions  of  many  minds  over  several  gen- 
erations will  not  exhaust  the  subject.  As  it  is,  there  are  in  this  country 
only  about  thirty  entomologists  who  publish  anything  relating  to  in- 
sects. Necessary  as  it  is,  this  work  of  classification  is  by  no  means  the 
highest  and  most  useful  branch  of  natural  science.  He  who  studies 
carefully  the  habits  and  structure  of  one  insect,  and,  if  it  is  injurious  to 
agriculture,  lays  before  the  farmer  or  gardener  a  true  story  of  its  Ufe,  is 
a  true  benefactor  to  agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  benefits  science 
more  than  he  who  describes  hundreds  of  new  species. 

We  have  little  idea  how  many  kinds  of  insects  are  preying  upon  our 
field  and  garden  crops,  our  shade,  ornamentiil,  and  forest" trees.  There 
are,  probably,  within  the  limits  of  our  country  5,000  different  kinds, 
which  are  either  at  present  engaged  in  the  work  of  devastation,  or  are 
destined  to  be,  with  the  growth  of  civilization,  which  means  in  this  in- 
stance the  destruction  of  the  natural  food  of  these  insects  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  similar  diet,  our  choicest  grains  and  fruits,  in  its  stead. 

In  the  densely-populated  countries  of  Europe  the  losses  occasioned 
by  injurious  insects  are  most  severely  felt,  though  from  many  causes,  such 
as  the  greater  abundance  of  their  insect-parasites  and  the  far  greater 
care  taken  by  the  people  to  exterminate  their  insect-enemies,  they  have 
not  proved  so  destructive  as  in  our  own  land.  MM.  Pasteur  and  Qoa- 
trefages,  whose  names  are  illustrious  as  original  investigators,  were  com- 
missioned by  the  French  government  to  study  the  causes  of  the  silk- 
worm disease,  pebrine,  and,  as  the  result  of  their  studies,  silk-caltnre,an 
interest  involving  millions  of  dollars,  will  probably  again  be  restored  to 
France  and  Italy.  It  should  beremembered  that  this  remarkable  result  is 
due,  primarily,  to  the  most  abstruse  researches  upon  a  microscopic  plant 
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bj  specialists,  for  the  pure  loVe  of  scieoce.  Their  cloister  studies,  put  to 
practical  account,  saves  the  destructiou  of  one  of  the  largest  agricul- 
tural interests  in  Southern  Europe.  In  like  manner,  had  the  United 
States  encouraged  the  entomologist  and  botanist  in  their  studies,  and 
caused  them  to  be  turned  to  practical  account,  we  should  not  have  had 
to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  Northeastern  States;  our  cot- 
ton-crop could  perhaps  have  been  doubled,  and  our  garden  and  field 
crops  would  have  regularly  yielded  a  steady  return  to  the  producer. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  losses  sustained  in  the  United  States 
from  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  annual  agricultural  products  of  this 
country  by  the  last  census  amounted  in  value  to  $3,500,000,000.  Of  this 
amount  we  in  all  probability  annualli/  lose  over  $200,000,000  from  the 
attacks  of  injurious  insects  alone.  The  losses  from  the  ravages  of  the 
locust  in  the  border  States  in  1874  were  estimated  at  $45,000,000.  The 
estimated  money  loss  occasioned  by  the  chinch-bug  in  Illinois  in  1864 
was  over  $73,000,000;  in  Missouri,  In  1874,  it  was  estimated  at  not  less 
tban  $19,000,000.  The  average  annual  loss  from  the  attacks  of  the  cot- 
ton-worm  is  probably  between  $25,000,000  and  $50,000,000.  Add  to 
these  the  losses  sustained  by  the  attacks  of  over  a  thousand  other  spe- 
cies of  insects  which  affect  our  cereals,  forage  and  field  crops,  fruit-trees 
and  shrubs,  garden- vegetables,  shade  and  ornamental  trees,  as  well  as 
our  hard  and  pine  forests  and  stored  fruits,  and  it  will  not  be  thought 
an  exaggeration  to  put  our  annual  losses  from  the  ravages  of  insects  at 
$200,000,000.  If  the  people  of  this  country  would  only  look  at  this  an- 
nual depletion,  this  absolute  waste,  which  drags  her  backward  in  the 
race  with  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  they  might  see  the  necessity 
of  taking  effectual  preventive  measures  in  restraining  the  ravages  of 
insects  with  care  and  forethought,  based  on  the  observations  of  scien- 
tific men.  I  believe  that  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000,  or  from  one- 
'  quarter  to  one-half  of  this  annual  waste,  could  be  saved  to  the  country. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  the  National  Government  has  caused  the 
locust  evil  to  be  investigated,  such  other  insects  as  the  chinch-bug, 
cotton-worm,  Hessian  fly,  &c.,  may  hereafter  be  examined  and  reported 
upon'. 

With  thanks  for  the  liberal  spirit  you  have  shown  in  causing  the  in- 
jurious insects  of  the  Territories  surveyed  by  you  to  be  studied,  and  for 
the  generous  way  in  which  this  report  has  been  illustrated,  thereby 
greatly  increasing  its  practical  usefulness  to  the  i)eople  of  the  Territo- 
ries visited, 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

A.  S.  PACKARD,  Jb. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Creologist-in- Charge. 


INSECTS  INJURING  CEREALS,  GRASSES,  ETC. 

The  Western  Migratory  Locust,  Caloptenus spretus  of  Thomas,  appeariog  period- 
ically in  vast  Bwarms  in  Utah,  Montana,  Idaho,  Dakota,  British  America,  and  Colorado, 
and  Texas  and  Indian  Territory,  and  periodically  migrating  eastward  to  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kausas,  and  Western  Missouii ;  a  medinm-sized  grasshopper,  with  red 
hiod  legs,  consuming  entire  fields  of  graiu^  corn,  grass,  etc.,  eating  both  stalk  and 
leaves. 

As  a  study  of  the  habits,  distribution,  and  ravages  of  the  western 
migratory  locust  is  of  special  importance,  and  the  desire  for  fresh  in- 
formation regarding  the  habits  of  the  insect  in  its  home  on  tho  elevated 
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plateau  of  the  Rocky  3IoaDtaiD8  led  Professor  Hajden  to  urge  me  to 
give  special  atteotion  to  these  poiuts,  I  shall  devote  a  good  deal  of 
space  to  a  description  of  the  habits  of  this  insect,  whose  ravages  hare 
beeu  and  are  still  destined  to  be  so  calamitous. 

I  will  first  give  an  account  of  my  own  observations  in  the  Western 
Territories,  and  then  give  a  general  account  based  on  the  facts  observed 
by  diflterent  entomologists,  and  close  with  snggestions  as  to  the  remedies 
to  be  employed  and  measures  that  shonld  be  taken  by  Government  and 
State  and  Territorial  authorities  to  anticipate  future  invasions.  I  have 
not  attempted  to  give  a  full  historical  sketch  of  locust  invasions  in  the 
line  of  States  lying  directly  west  of  the  Mississippi  River,  beginning 
with  Minnesota  and  ending  with  Texas,  forming  the  eastern  limits  oi 
the  locust  region,  since  this  has  already  been  done  by  Professor  Riley 
in  his  seventh  and  eighth  annual  reports  on  the  injurious  insects  of  Mis- 
souri, and  the  facts  given  by  him  and  others  are  epitomized  in  the  tab- 
ular view  of  the  locust  migrations  inserted  near  the  end  of  the  present 
report.  Mr.  Allen  Whitman,  in  his  valuable  ^'  Report  on  the  lioeky 
Mountain  Locust,  for  1876,"  has  given  an  account  of  the  locust  invasioos 
in  that  State,  with  valuable  notes  on  the  habits  of  the  insect.  From  the 
data  he  has  there  published  I  have  been  able  to  correct  the  tabalar  view 
of  locust  invasions  I  had  extracted  from  my  report  and  published  in  ad- 
vance in  the  American  Naturalist  for  January,  1877.  In  addition  to 
what  is  stated  in  his  report  for  1876,  Mr.  Whitman  writes  me,  und^* 
date  of  February  18, 1877 :  '^  I  cannot  find  that  there  was  any  appear- 
ance of  locusts  in  Minnesota  in  1855.  The  only  authority  that  I  know 
for  it  is  the  article  by  A.  S.  Taylor,  in  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1858, 
which  mentions  them  as  appearing  on  the  reservations,  or,  at  least, 
among  the  Indians." 

a*HE  LOCUST  IN  COLORADO. 

I  first  saw  the  effects  of  the  ravages  of  this  locust  along  the  railroad 
leading  from  Cameron,  Mo.,  to  Kansas  (Jity,  June  24,  1875.  It  was 
stated  to  me  that  the  devastations  of  the  grasshopper  extended  over  an 
area  of  300  square  miles,  beginning  at  a  point  about  50  miles  east  of 
Kearney  and  extending  about  70  miles  west  of  Kansas  City.  At  this 
date  the  locusts  had  left  the  country  two  weeks  previous,  but  a 
few  feeble  stragglers  being  left,  with  red  mite  under  the  wings.  The 
corn  and  wheat  fields  were  bare ;  now  and  then  scattered,  half-eaten 
corn-stalks  indicated  the  former  presence  of  a  flourishing  field ;  rarely 
bad  a  field  been  left  nntouched.  It  was  evident  that  the  swarms  were 
local  in  their  attacks.  As  regards  the  devastations  of  the  locust  in 
Missouri  in  1875,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley's  *•  Eighth 
Report  on  the  Noxious,  Beneficial,  and  other  Insects  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,"  1876,  where  ample  details  are  given. 

At  Lawrence,  Kans.,  the  town  and  surrounding  country  had  been 
swept  by  vast  swarms,  leaving  scarcely  a  green  thing,  except  in  one 
portion  of  the  town  which  had  been  left  untouched.  Until  Jnne  25  the 
air  had  been  filled  with  locusts  fiying  at  a  great  height,  but  after  that 
date  they  were  not  seen,  and  but  a  few  stragglers  were  observed,  hop- 
ping feebly  about  the  roadside.  The  marks  of  their  jaws  were  apjuurent 
on  the  fences  and  on  the  bark  of  apple  and  peach  trees,  in  which  rings 
had  been  gnawed.  The  grounds  about  one  house  had  been  protected 
by  tarred  boards  nailed  to  the  fence,  and  by  ditches  within  the  inclo- 
sure  which  were  emptied  as  fast  as  they  were  filled,  at  least  70  bushels 
having  been  taken  out.  An  attempt  was  made  to  save  valuable  fir-trees 
by  covering  them  with  blankets,  the  edges  of  which  were  kept  down  by 
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Boi],  bat  still  the  locasts  crept  QDder.  Peach-trees  were  defoliated,  the 
frait  devoared,  and  the  stones  left  attached  to  the  stems,  while  the 
bmncbes  were  girdled.  As  the  habits  of  the  grasshopper  were  studied 
at  LawreDce  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  and 
published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science  for 
1875, 1  condense  his  statements  as  the  results  of  the  observations  of  an 
accomplished  entomologist  living  farther  west  than  any  other  trained 
observer.  Professor  Snow  first  observed  the  recently-hatched  locust  on 
the  6tb  of  April.  ^'  They  were  very  diminutive  in  si^,  and  when  dis- 
turbed by  my  walking  among  them,  would  hop  only  two  or  three  inches 
high,- looking  very  much  like  the  grains  of  sand  in  rapid  motion  upon  a 
vibrating  acoustic  plate.''  About  the  10th  of  May  the  young  locusts 
begsin  to  desert  their  hatching-grounds,  which,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  is  where  the  locusts  which  had  arrived  from  the  Bocky  Mountain 
plateaa  during  the  previous  summer  laid  their  eggs,  the  latter  being 
the  parents  ot  the  brood  observed  by  Professor  Snow.  As  these  locusts 
increased  in  size  they  spread  around,  and  it  was  at  this  time,  namely, 
before  the  wings  are  formed,  that  they  were  most  injurious.  In  fifty- 
five  days  after  hatching,  the  locust  acquires  its  wings  and  takes  flight. 
They  were  first  seen  to  rise  and  take  flight,  for  their  final  departure,  on 
June  3.  By  the  12th  of  June,  just  two  weeks  from  the  time  of  their 
last  molt,  very  tew  remained  in  the  pupa  for  partially-winged)  condi- 
tion. The  destruction  in  1875  was  confinea  to  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
eastern  border  of  Kansas,  along  both  sides  of  the  J^ansas  Pacific  Bail- 
road. 

Between  Lawrence  and  Topeka  the  damage  was  much  less  than  about 
Lawrence,  and  west  of  Topeka  I  could  not  see  that  the  crops  had  been 
affected.  At  Fort  Biley  very  few  locusts  were  seen  along  the  railroad- 
track.  Beaching  Denver  June  26,  a  few  locusts,  the  remains  of  the  spring 
swarms,  were  seen  hopping  over  the  ground.  At  Denver,  5,211  leet 
elevation,  the  young  hatch  from  March  15  until  May  15 ;  there  is  an  early 
and  a  late  brood.  A  farmer  told  us  t;hat  he  saw  the  young  on  the  snow 
March  20,  and  again  after  another  fall  of  snow  March  28.  A  month 
later,  about  the  middle  of  April,  a  second  brood,  and  about  the  middle  of 
May  a  third  brood  appears. 

At  Boulder  the  injury  from  grasshoppers  had  been  light;  the  grass- 
hoppers appeared  in  greatest  numbers  about  the  Ist  of  May,  stripping 
some  cornfields,  and  destroying  about  half  the  crop,  and  then  went  up 
the  Boulder  Oaiion,  May  15.  They  were  still  not  infrequently  seen  on 
the  plains. 

June  30,  at  Nederland  up  the  Boulder  GsQon,  I  first  saw  the  locusts 
fiying  in  the  air,  toward  the  west,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  east. 
Their  pupae  were  very  abundant  on  grass,  logs,  etc.  I  was  told  that 
they  had  become  fledged  on  the  25th-27th,  and  immediately  began  to  fly 
westward  up  the  canon.  At  Caribou  (9,167  feet  elevation),  the  grass- 
hoppers had  destroyed  the  first  crop.  Around  the  base  of  Arapahoe 
Peak,  between  11,000  and  12,000  feet  elevation,  adult  winged  locusts 
^ere  seen,  but  no  young. 

July  2,  in  riding  from  Nederland  toBlackbawk,  the  air  was  filled  with 
g:ras8hoppers  at  an  altitude  of  several  hundred  feet,  sailing  on  the  wind 
and  driven  eastward.  The  stage-driver  told  me  that  they  had  been 
fiying  five  days.  Tbe  potato-plants  were  at  this  point  5  inches  high. 
At  Blackhawk,  (7,543  feet  elevation),  the  pup»  of  the  locust  was  abun- 
dant, as  well  as  winged  individuals. 

At  Golden,  at  base  of  the  Foot  Hills  (5,729  feet  elevation),  July  3,  the 
locust  had  been  fledged  for  five  days,  and  the  pnpceweie  still  abundant 

3dos 
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mingling  with  the  pale-green  pupte  of  Caloptenusbivittatusimi  thelanrs 
and  adult  of  (Edipoda  Carolina. 

At  Idaho  Springs  (7,330  feet  elevation),  Jaly  5,  the  yonng  lanr»  of  the 
locust  were  smaller  than  I  had  yet  seen,  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  in  all  stage8,  from  the  lately-hatched  to  the  papsB  and  wingA 
individuals.  I  was  told,  however,  that  the  first  brood  of  locusts  hatched 
about  the  end  of  April  and  early  in  May,  but  that  winged  individuib 
did  not  appear  until  June  20.  On  Oray's  Peak,  July  7,  owing  to  the 
coolness  of  the  day,  a  little  snow  falling  on  the  summit  and  rain  belov, 
no  grasshoppers,  wingless  or  winged,  were  seen.  In  Kelso  Gokh, 
near  Georgetown,  no  young  were  seen,  and  but  a  few  winged  ones.  At 
Georgetown  (8,412  feet  elevation),  on  the  flats  near  the  town  the  yona^ 
were  a  quarter  to  one-half  an  inch  long.  Mr.  E.  S.  Morrison  informed 
me  that  the  locust  at  Georgetown  begins  to  hatch  about  the  1st  of  Jooa, 
a  month  or  more  later  than  at  Denver,  and  continues  to  hatch  oat  until 
the  1st  of  July,  as  the  localities  differ  in  height.  About  June  23,  hesaii 
the  locusts  l>egin  to  get  their  wings,  but  they  do  not  migrate  until 
August,  when  they  assemble  in  great  swarms  on  the  mountains,  and 
falling  on  the  snow  in  immense  numliers,  are  eaten  by  the  bears. 

July  9,  at  Floyd's  Hill  the  grasshoppers  were  seen  by  thousands  fly- 
ing westward  up  the  canon.  I  did  not  go  into  South  Park,  but  wa9 
told  by  an  intelligent  young  man  that  at  a  point  about  a  thousand  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  park  he  saw  the  locusts  flying  about  June  25. 

July  12,  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods  (about  6,1^00  feet  elevation),  while 
there  were  few  to  be  seen  on  the  ground,  the  air  was  filled  with  them, 
fiying  at  all  distances  from  100  to  more  than  1,000  feet,  for  their  altitode 
could  be  approximately  measured  by  the  highest  sandstone  column  of 
the  Cathedral  Bocks.  When  a  locust  takes  wing,  it  rises  more  readilj 
on  a  light  breeze  and  flies  oif  in  a  zigzag  course,  gradually  lisiog 
in  height  until  it  sails  about,  if  the  wind  is  light,  in  an  uncertain  ooan«. 
In  the  Garden  of  the  Gods,  where  the  breeze  was  northeast,  thej  vere 
driven  southwest;  but  farther  up  the  valley,  toward  Manitou  Spriojis 
(0,297  feet  elevation),  when  the  wind  was  westerly,  they  were  borne  in 
an  easterly  direction.  Their  rapidity  of  flight  seemed  to  dependants 
strength  of  the  wind,  and  when  the  latter  was  light,  individuals  coald 
be  seen  flying  about  in  all  directions,  crossing  each  other  in  their  flight, 
but  the  swarm  as  a  whole  were  moving  with  the  wind.  A  few  paps 
were  seen  on  the  ground. 

At  Manitou,  the  locusts  are  said  to  have  hatched  out  in  April,  andte 
have  taken  two  moaths  to  get  their  wings.  A  few  pupsB  were  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  oats,  and  in  the  spring  they  did  a  good  deal  of  damajje, 
thinning  the  oats  and  devouring  the  beets  and  other  garden- vegetahk& 
There  were  few  grasshoppers  to  be  seen  in  the  air  at  half  past  8  in  tbe 
morning,  but  by  11  o'clock  there  were  many  more*  There  is  probaUj 
good  ground  for  the  popular  opinion  that  they  descend  to  the  groond 
at  night  and  fly  up  toward  midday,  flying  by  day  and  resting  and  feed- 
ing at  night. 

At  this  date  I  was  informed  by  a  man  who  had  just  arrived  fromEiir 
Play  (elevation  9,964  feet)  that  there  were  few  locusts  (O.  «pr«^)  in 
South  Park  (8,000  to  10,000  feet  elevation)  and  Arkansas  Valley  this 
summer. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  assistant  on  the  Survey,  writes  from  Sonthem  Col- 
orado that  the  grasshoppers  had  '^  eaten  up  everything"  on  the  La  Piatt 

On  July  14,  I  ascended  Pike's  Peak,  and  at  an  elevation  of  aboBt 
8,000  to  9,000  feet  found  larvae  in  the  second  stage  and  pupsD  of  C.  ijjirv- 
tus.    Some  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long  were  seen  closteriiig 
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on  the  fallen  trees  by  the  side  of  a  brook,  while  the  adults  were  flyinf? 
|>erhap8  1,000  feet  overhead.  On  the  extreme  sammit  (elevation  14,147, 
Parry's  estimate  14,216,  feet),  the  locasts  were  flying,  though  not  in  great 
abundance,  at  least  500  feet  above  the  top;  some  fell  with  a  thud  on  the 
rocks  and  seemed  paralyzed  or  were  found  benumbed  on  the  snow.  I 
did  not  notice  that  they  were  flying  in  any  determinate  direction,  but 
as  vast  numbers  of  a  green  Haltica  covered  the  low  alpine  vegetation, 
I  judge  that  as  these  had  evidently  been  borne  up  by  currents  of  wiud 
from  the  plains  below,  the  locusts  had  been  carried  up  in  a  similar 
manner,  especially  as  they  were  more  abundant  on  that  day  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  That,  however,  even  at  this  latter  elevation, 
the  winged  locusts  had  probably  come  from  the  plains  east  of  the  mount- 
ains seems  evident,  as  the  young  born  at  this  altitude  had  not  yet  ac- 
quired their  wings.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
those  born  above  an  altitude  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet  arrive  at  maturity  if 
they  do  acquire  wings;  their  flight  is  only  local,  from  one  caiion  to 
another.  It  seems  evident  that  the  vast  swarms  which  appear  occa- 
sionally must  have  been  hatched  on  the  plains  to  the  west  and  northwest, 
at  an  altitude  of  5,000  to  7,000  feet. 

As  regards  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  my  own  observations  In 
Colorado,  which  were  made  between  June  27  and  July  19,  namely,  after 
the  spring  brooil  had  taken  flight  and  before  the  late  summer  swarms 
bad  arrived  on  the  plains,  I  would  state: 

1.  That  in  the  canons  and  mountains  above  an  elevation  of  about 
8,000  feet  the  young  were  too  few  in  number  and  too  late  in  their  devel- 
opment to  supply  the  material  for  the  swarms  that  visited  the  plains 
about  Denver  in  August. 

2.  The  grasshoppers  seen  by  me  sailing  in  the  nir  between  about  6,000 
and  9,000  feet  elevation  were  probably  derived  from  the  April  and  May 
broods  of  the  plains  about  Denver,  east  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Bange. 

3.  The  Angnst  swarms  which  spread  over  the  plains  about  Denver 
and  the  country  north  and  south,  within  a  hundred  miles  or  so,  origi- 
nated in  Colorado,  but  probably  not  the  adjacent  Territories,  and  were 
derived  from  those  bred  on  the  plains  about  Denver  directly  east  of  the 
mountains,  which  were  borne  aloft  in  June,  and  then  collected  in  large 
swarms  and  migrated  back,  borne  by  westerly  winds,  later  in  the  sea- 
son, to  find  suitable  places  for  laying  their  eggs.    It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  earliest  local  swarms,  such  as  devastated  the  plains  of  Colorado, 
bred  in  the  plains  about  Denver,  and  gathered  for  about  a  month  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  mountain  valleys  into  the  compact  and  well-organ- 
ized swarm  which,  to  some  extent,  devastated  the  Colorado  Plains. 
Undoubtedly  the  sexual  instinct  leads  large  swarms,  bred  during  favor- 
able seasons,  to  migrate  in  search  of  broad  plains  which  afibrd  the  proper 
conditions  for  the  deposition  of  their  eggs  and  the  nourishment  of  their 
joung.    But  it  is  evident  that  the  parks  and  canons  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains of  Colorado,  all  of  which  lie  above  an  altitude  of  7,000  feet,  pre- 
sent conditions  of  elevation,  climate,  extent  of  territory,  and  food  too 
nnfavorable  for  the  production  of  the  immense  swarms  which  at  long 
intervals  devastate  the  Colorado  Plateau  and  portions  of  Kansas  and 
adjoining  States.    It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  late  August 
and  early  September  broods  of  locusts  noticed  by  Mr.  Byers  about 
Denver  may  have  been  born  and  bred  during  exceptionally  dry  seasons 
in  the  plains  of  Wyoming  and  Montana,  and  thus  appeared  in  Colorado 
a  month  later  than  those  bred  east  of  the  mountains.    It  is  doubtful  if 
the  young  Individuals  (larvse)  which  I  saw  at  different  elevations  up  to 
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a  boat  9,000  feet  ever  arrived  at  maturity;  they  may  winter  over  and 
acquire  wiugs  in  the  spring,  but  this  is  improbable. 

In  Norttfern  Colorado  tbe  grasshoppers  may  have  in  part  taken  wing 
from  the  Laramie  Plains  of  Wyoming  and  the  plateau  east  of  tbe  Black 
Hills,  while  the  swarms  devastating  Southern  Colorado  may  have  been 
in  x)art  indigenous  and  in  part  derived  from  the  plains  of  New  Mexico 
on  the  south  and  Utah  on  the  west. 

As  I  was  not  able  to  observe  the  locust  in  spring  or  late  in  the  som- 
mer,  I  am  obliged  to  rely  on  the  statement  of  others  regarding  tbe  hab- 
its of  the  locust  at  these  periods.  The  following  letters  from  W.  >\ 
Byers,  esq.,  written  at  my  request,  give  an  able  summary  of  the  resuhs 
of  his  observations  and  are  of  value,  as  the  leading  points  confirm  mv 
own  impressions.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  ByeisV 
view  that  comparatively  few  of  the  swarms  originate  in  the  moantsiiD 
ciUion,  as  originally  stated  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh  (based  on  the 
statements  of  Drs.  Parry  and  Velie),  and  reiterated  by  others: 

Dbnykr,  Colo.,  AngtM  22,  ISTSu 

Dear  Sir:  Yodt  letter  of  16th  iDstant  is  before  me,  and  feiiring  that  it  may  be  mis- 
laid or  overlooked  if  not  auAwered  until  '*  tbe  close  of  tbe  seaGon,"  I  will  endeavor  to 
reply,  so  far  as  able  to  do  so,  now. 

Some  years  ago  I  answered  a  similar  inquiry  from  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  also  of  Dr. 
Hay  den's  Survey,  and  I  think  it  found  place  in  some  one  of  the  reportsi  My  opiDioo 
respecting  the  hatching-fields,  &.C.,  of  the  grasshopper  was  then  seriously  qaestiuned, 
but  Professor  Thomas,  after  another  year's  observation  and  study,  freely  admitted  that 
I  was  right.  I  presume  you  have  seen  what  I  wrote  at  that  time,  or  if  yon  have  not, 
that  yon  can  readily  do  so.  My  opinions  have  not  changed  since.  I  may  here  Bay  that 
1  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  destructive  grasshopper  in  1852,  about  tbe  1st  of 
August,  upon  the  plains  of  Northern  Utah  and  Southeru  Idaho,  at  which  time  ttacy 
were  flying  east-northeast  in  swarms  that  obscured  the  sun. 

Their  breeding-places  may  be  in  any  part  of  this  arid  portion  (the  western  balO  ^^ 
the  United  States.  The  great  swanns  that  attain  maturity  p.nd  migrate  are  batched, 
donbtless,  within  altitudes  ranging  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet  above  sea-level.  At  7,000 
to  8,000  feet  they  may  so  far  mature  as  to  make  short  flights  and  remove  to  new  locaI< 
itics  not  far  distant.  Above  8,000  feet  they  seldom,  if  ever,  become  able  to  fly,  thoagh 
I  have  seen  myriads  of  them  hatched  at  10,000,  11,000,  and  even  up  to  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Probably  they  did  not  attain  more  than  one-third  of  their  growth  before 
being  destroyed  by  autumn  frosts  and  snows. 

The  most  favorable  batch iog-groonds  are  the  plains  like  this  east  of  tbe  moaDtaiJia, 
upon  which  are  situate  Denver,  Pueblo,  Greeley,  Cheyenne,  Fort  Laramie,  &c,  fron 
4,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Where  they  settle  down  to  propagate  their  species 
they  must  have  subsistence ;  hence  there  must  be  fertility  and  vegetation.  As  to  the 
latter,  the^  are  not  very  particular,  but  are  sure  to  take  the  b^t  there  ia.  Sexaai 
union  begins  in  August  and  the  deposit  of  eggs  soon  after,  and  both  ooDtinoe  thai 
until  stopped  by  severe  frosty  weather,  say  in  October.  They  choose,  first,  plowed 
ground  ;  second,  comparatively  loose  sandy  or  gravelly  land,  partially  but  not  thickly 
covered  with  grass  or  other  vegetation  ;  third,  the  most  favorable  s|x>ts  where  they 
may  happen  to  be  and  from  which  they  are  not  able  to  get  away.  The  females  witk 
her  nether  extremity,  perforates  a  hole  in  the  ground  alM>ut  aa  deep  aa  tho  length  of 
her  body,  and  deposits  a  cluster  of  e^gs  that  resemble  in  size  and  form  the  eggs  of  tbe 
caterpillar-moth  attached  to  the  twig  of  an  apple  or  cherry  tree,  except  that  in  tbe 
place  of  tbe  twig  there  is  a  hollow  space.  They  are  cemented  together  by  a  glntinoot 
substance,  which  is  aoubtless  impervious  to  water.  The  eggs  deposited,  the  bole  above 
them  is  soon  filled  and  leveled  by  wind  or  rain.  In  a  warm  winter  young  gTasshop- 
])er8  are  frequently  found  hatching  out  at  various  periods.  They  have  been  noted  here 
in  November,  in  February,  March,  and  April,  but  of  course  only  in  limited  areas  and 
small  numbers;  and  such  do  no  harm,  being  soon  destroyed  by  cold.  The  main  batch 
ins  begins  about  the  second  week  in  May,  and  lasts,  say,  a  month.  At  higher  alti* 
tudes,  from  7,000  to  12,000  feet  (if  eggs  happen  to  have  been  deposited  there,  whiefa  u 
rarely  tbe  case),  tbe  hatching  continues  from  the  above  dates  until  the  last  of  Aogost 
or  even  into  September,  owing  to  the  altitude.  But  from  all  these  latter  no  harm  need 
ever  bo  feared. 

The  flight  of  moving  swarms  is  governed  mainly  by  the  prevaUing  winds,  althoogh 
tbey  seem  to  be  controlled  somewhat  by  choice  or  laws  of  their  own.  A  changbof 
wind,  or  ])articu]arly  a  sudden  chill,  even  slight,  brings  a  flight  of  them  quickly  to 
tho  ground  ;  but  if  the  next  day  is  fair  and  warm,  and  the  wind  favorable,  they  again 
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circle  into  the  apper  air  and  reeame  their  flight.    They  may  tarry  for  aev^faidays^^'^  '  , 

their  march  dtipendlDg  upon  the  weather  and  the  san's  warmth — the  warmer  t'ni)  b^ter  *' .  \' 
for  them.  "^v     '  ^  / , 

The  *'cafion8  of  the  moantains'*  (a  very  prevalent  idea  in  the  East)  produce  1)\^  /\ 

v<Tiy  f&D  graBshoppera— probably  not  5  per  cent.;  the  higher  cafions  none  that  ever '^         ^ 
leave  them.  ,     •'   y  . 

I  suppose  that  the  swarms  that  devastated  Nebraska  and  Kansas  in  1H74  were  x^9r     '  >  / 
lives  of  the  plains  of  the  Upper  Missouri  branches,  the  Yellowstone,  Powder  River,  ,    ' 

and  the  North  Platte — that  great  plateau-land  lying  between  the  Black  Hills  and 
Rocky  Mountain  chains  in  Montana  and  Northern  Wyoming. 

The  same  flights  overspread  Eastern  Colorado  in  1874,  destroyed  the  late  crops  and 
deposited  their  eggs.  The  latter  hatched  out  in  May  and  June  (very  irregularly),  and 
the  young  ate  up  the  early  crops,  and  one.  two,  and  in  some  cases  three  subsequent 
plantings.  In  July  most  of  them  took  night,  but  freqoent  swarms  have  appeared 
since  in  various  ports  of  the  Territory,  aud  they  are  now  doing  consideralde  damage  in 
several  counties.  Their  movements  this  year  have  been  very  erratic  and  entirely  un- 
certain. These  various  flights— none  of  them  very  numerous — have  been  in  various 
directions,  and  there  seems  as  yet  little  disposition  to  deposit  eggs.  I  am  told  that 
most  of  them  are  afflicted  with  parasites,  and  if  so  they  will  soon  disappear.  They 
perished  from  that  cause  in  1865.  It  would  be  easy  to  learn  exactly  the  nature  and 
habits  of  this  plague,  provided  observers  can  be  secured  all  over  this  arid  region. 
They  afflict  some  portion  of  it  every  year.    The  scourge  only  moves  from  place  to 

Elace.  If  Government  can  secure  report,  for  instance,  from  every  district  in  which  they 
at-ch  next  spring,  then  trace  the  flight  of  the  moving  swarms  during  the  summer  and 
fall,  their  habits  can  be  accurately  determined.  It  is  a  far  more  simple  task  than  the 
operations  of  the  Signal  Service  Bureau. 

If  at  any  time  I  can  serve  you  further,  or  if  you  desire  more  definite  report  this  fall 
cf  the  season's  results,  please  let  me  know. 

Meantime,  believe  me,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  N.  BYERS. 
A.  S.  Packard,  Jii.,  M.  D.,  SaUmy  Mass, 

Hot  Sdjj*hur  Springs,  Colo.,  October  1, 1875. 

Bear  Sir  :  In  response  to  your  postal  card  of  August  30, 1  have  but  little  more  to 
rf  port  respecting  the  grasshopper.  I  have  studied  them  with  some  care  here  this  fall, 
and  will  give  in  brief  the  result.  The  first  flights  came  to  this  neighborhood  in  the  first 
week  of  August — not  numerous — and  most  of  them  disappeared  in  three  or  four  days. 
In  the  second  week  of  August  others  came  and  in  great  numbers,  and  they  have  remained 
ever  since.  I  was  absent  the  latter  half  of  August.  In  the  first  week  of  September 
I  was  again  here  and  found  them  pairing.  Many  of  the  females  were  boring  holes  and 
appeared  to  be  depositing  eggs,  but  on  examination  it  was  found  that  very  few  actu- 
ally were  deposited.  Tbe  bottom  of  the  hole  generally  contained  a  small  quantity  of 
frothy,  gelatinous  matter,  such  as  accompanies  the  eggs;  but  I  think  in  only  two  in- 
stances during  that  week  did  I  find  eggs,  and  then  only  six  to  ten.  The  next  week, 
however,  brought  on  the  height  of  the  season.  Myriads  were  boring  in  the  ground 
everywhere,  and  from  ooe-haff  to  two-thirds  of  the  perforations  were  found  to  contain 
from  15  to  30  eggs  each,  from  one  inch  to  two  inches  below  the  surface.  In  many 
places  the  earth  was  perfectly  honeycombed  by  their  nests.  At  this  time  (the  second 
week  in  September)  they  had  begun  dying  quite  rapidly,  and  the  living  were  feeding 
largely  upon  the  dead.  As  tbe  season  advances  they  subsist  more  and  more  upon  the 
dead  and  eat  less  vegetation.  Now  (October  1)  they  are  eating  the  dead  and  dying 
when  not  too  torpid  to  care  about  eating  at  all. 

I  was  again  absent  the  last  half  of  Septemt>er,  and  have  returned  but  two  days  ago. 
There  are  still  plenty  of  grasshoppers  here,  but  mqst  are  dead.  Occasionally  a  couple 
are  seen  paired,  but  I  have  found  none  depositing  eggs. 

I  learn  that  last  year  eggs  were  deposited  in  North  Park  and  that  they  hatched 
there  in  countless  swarms  the  present  season.  I  presume  our  flights  came  from  there. 
At  any  rate  we  are  certain  of  the  young  ones  here  next  year.  The  altitude  here  is 
7,725  feet  above  the  sea.  The  west  half  of  the  park  escaped  them.  They  extended  but 
five  or  six  miles  west  of  this  point;  that  is,  the  swarms  that  deposited  eggs.  The  fii*st 
swarms  (1st  to  5th  of  August)  were  more  general,  but  did  not  stay. 

About  Denver,  and  over  a  large  portion  of  the  agricultural  country  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, the  flying  swarms  were  bud  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  but  most  of  them 
moved  on.  Only  in  a  few  and  comparatively  limited  neighborhoods  were  many  eggs 
deposited. 

Of  those  that  died  here  a  few  were  killed  by  a  parasite,  developing  a  maggot  which 
eats  out  the  body  of  the  grasshopper ;  but  the  great  minority  perished  from  exhaustion 
and  cold— old  age,  perhaps. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

WM.  N.  BYERS. 

A.  8.  Packard,  Jr.,  M.  B.,  Salem,  Maw. 
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P.  S. — Since  writinfi^  the  above  I  have  made  aDoiher  grasshopper  aarrej,  and 
numbers  of  them  yet  depositing  eggs. 

By  the  same  mail  with  this  I  send  yon  a  small  box  of  the  eggs.    I  find  in 
places  the  ground  at  the  proper  depth  is  fully  wne-fourth  filled  with  their  egga. 
this  yon  may  form  some  idea  of  their  incredible  numbers.    I  find  also  that 
baiTowing  insoctSi  worms,  &c.^  are  living  off  them. 

W.N.  a 


The  earliest  swarm  of  which  I  can  find  authentic  iDformation  ii 
at  Boulder,  Colo.,  by  Professor  Bobinson,  and  whose  history  he  has 
kindly  given  in  the  following  account.  It  seems  impossible  that  this 
swarm  which  began  its  migrations  so  early  as  July  20  could  have  been 
raised  among  the  parks  or  caiLons  of  the  mountains.  We  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  bred  on  the  plains,  and  collecting  and 
massing  east  of  the  mountains  were  borne  by  westerly  currents  beyond 
the  usual  breeding-grounds  of  the  species  across  the  plains  to  Eastern 
Kansas. 

UNivEBsriT  or  Kansas, 
Lawrtneey  Kan^  CMober  11,  187!x. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  will  very  gladly  give  yon  my  observations  npon  the  swarmioi^  of  tfee 
locnsts  from  the  Rocky  Monntains  eastward  in  the  summer  of  1874. 

I  arrived  at  Denver  on  my  westward  trip  abont  the  2:M  of  June.  Dnring  a  stAy  of 
six  or  seven  days  in  the  city,  I  made  frequent  excursions  to  the  neigbborlog  eountiy, 
visitiug  "ranches/'  rambling  through  fields  of  grain  and  over  the  prairie,  with  eyes 
wide  open  for  locusts,  potato-bogs,  &c..  of  whop*)  ravages  I  had  previously  read  many 
reports.  At  this  time  1  found  very  few  locnsts  anywhere,  not  enough  to  do  any  peroep- 
tible  damage  to  vegetation.  About  the  1st  of  July  1  went  over  the  Snowy  Baoge  down 
into  Middle  Park.  Here  I  eagerly  renewed  my  search  for  locusts,  nrged  on  by  the 
desire  to  use  them  as  trout-bait ;  and  you  may  be  bure  I  hunted  them  vigoronaly,  lor 
with  nearly  every  locust  I  could  catch  a  fine  trout.  But  the  trout  were  far  pk?ntieT 
than  the  locnsts.  Coming  out  of  the  mountains  abont  the  20th  of  Jnly,  by  way  of 
Golden  City,  Just  at  the  base  of  the  foot-hills,  I  encountered  the  advance  of  an  immense 
swarm  of  locusts  sweeping  from  the  north,  filling  the  air  from  the  ground  upwards  for 
bnndreds  of  feet.  Two  or  three  miles  frum  the  hills  their  flight  appeared  to  swerve 
somewhat  more  toward  the  east.  I  passed  through  the  swarm  about  five  miles  from 
where  they  were  first  encountered.  The  next  day  they  settled  down  to  boaineas  in 
the  wheat-fields  near  Denver. 

The  28th  of  July,  leaving  Denver  for  Lawrence,  I  overtook  them  at  Salina.  The  13th 
of  August  they  first  appeared  in  Lawrence.  They  staid  about  ten  days,  long  eocHigk 
to  eat  everything  green,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  southeast.  Where  food  was  abau> 
dant  they  traveled  slowly.  They  were  ten  days  in  going  from  this  pla«e  to  OlaUfte,  S7 
miles  farther  east,  and  five  or  six  weeks  in  reaching  SediUia,  Mo. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

D.  H.  ROBINSON. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  regarding  the  locnst  in  Colorado  in  1875, 1 
may  cite  the  following  facts  from  Professor  liiley's  eighth  reports  Mr. 
N.  C.  Meeker,  of  Greeley,  writes  that  •'  on  the  plains,  they  appeared  late 
in  April  and  the  first  of  May  \  along  the  foot-hills  in  May ;  in  the  timher- 
region  and  along  the  Snowy  Bange  Irom  June  to  Jnly.  *  *  About  the 
1st  of  Jnly,  the  first  hatched  in  the  plains-region  departed  towiud  the 
south.  A  week  ago  (August  20)  those  hatched  in  the  Blue  Mountains 
cama  down  upon  us  and  then  departed  in  a  southeasterly  direction ;  bat 
now  we  are  having  them  from  the  Snowy  Kauge  in  what  may  seem  in- 
credible numbers.  Their  numbers,  however,  are  almost  notiiing  In  oom- 
parison  with  the  myriads  that  keep  southward  every  day  abcmt  noon. 
I  estimate  that  they  cover  in  the  sky  east  and  west  a  space  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  wide,  while  they  move  in  a  body  half  a  mile  deep.  They 
consume  about  two  hours  in  ])assing,  and  we  can  estimate  Ironi  thi« 
statement  how  much  ground  they  would  clover  if  they  should  all  alight.^ 
It  seems  from  this  extract  that  so  far  north  as  Oreeley  the  locusts 
came  late  in  August  from  over  the  mountains  to  the  westward,  and  not 
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from  the  north,  i.  e.,  Wyoming ;  while  those  hatched  earlier  in  the  season 
on  the  plains,  went  southward.  ^' Sigualservice  observations  made  at 
Denver  show  that  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the  end  of  August  swarms 
re|)eatedly  passed,  and  invariably  (rom  the  north  and  northwest,  not- 
withstanding that  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind  was  from  the 
Bouth.^    (Riley's  report.) 

I  also  add  a  letter  from  Mr.  Meeker,  published  in  the  New.  York 
Tribune : 

Grekley,  Colo.,  May  25. 

We  are  trying  every  way  we  can  think  of  to  drive  away  the  grasshoppers,  aud  we 
are  now  in  the  luidst  of  the  battlui  Imt  tbe  bounds  of  the  conflict  are  mainly  inilictt^il 
by  the  inHects.  Ordinarily,  tbe  grasshopper^  arc  not  hatched  oat  of  their  eggs  nnril 
the  1st  of  June.  Before  tijis  period  the  ground  is  so  wet  and  cold  in  consequence  of 
thi)  spring  rains  that  the  insects  are  not  batched  put.  This  year  we  bud  no  spring 
rains  to  speak  of,  hence  the  ground  was  warm  and  dry,  and  the  insects  appeared  ubont 
the  li&th  of  April.  At  this  time  the  wheat  was  just  starting,  and  the  insects  ate  it  us 
faet  as  it  grew.  Our  wheat  is  sown  in  February  and  March,  and  it  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  better  tban  the  winter- wheat  of  t!  e  Eastern  States.  If  there  had  been  the 
Qsoal  spring  rains  it  would  have  been  at  least  a  foot  high  by  the  time  the  grasshop- 
pers appeared. 

Wheat  that  is  starting  is  greatlv  injured  by  being  irrigated,  and  usually  it  does  not 
need  irrigation.  If  the  soil  is  light  the  water  qnicklv  cuts  gulches  which  constantly 
deepen,  and  flooding  the  ground  all  over  is  impossible,  especially  if  the  land  inclines 
any  way.  But  after  the  grain  has  grown  to  some  hei^^ht  its  roots  flU  the  surface-earili 
and  the  water  cannot  cut  through  them,  and  it  forces  its  way  hither  and  thither  among 
the  blades  of  graiu,  much  as  one  is  obliged  to  do  in  a  crowd  of  men.  So  it  spreads 
over  the  field  and  evenly  with  a  little  aid.  When  wheat  is  in  this  condition,  and  the 
yonng  grisshop{>er8  are  hatched  in  sandy  plaxses  open  to  the  sun,  they  cannot  eat  the 
wheat  as  fast  as  it  grows,  and  besides  it  is  an  easy  matter,  by  irrigating  the  fields,  to 
drown  them,  or  at  least  to  keep  their  numbers  small.  But  even  when  they  ore  eating 
tbe  wheat  in  a  half  a  dozen  fields,  or  in  a  dozen  fields  in  one  neighborhood,  as  fast  as 
it  grows,  there  will  be  many  other  fields  where  the  wheat  is  not  molested,  and  by  the 
time  the  i»ests  are  grown  and  have  wings  to  fly  a  large  breadth  of  wheat  will  be  strong 
and  vigorous,  and  consequently  will  mature.  Usuolly,  therefore,  the  young  grasshop- 
pers-^whii'h  came  to  our  fields  only  once  befon*,  two  years  ago~-do  but  little  damage, 
and  tbe  average  yield  of  wheat  during  the  year  mentioned  was  as  great  as  that  of  the 
E-'wtern  States;  while  in  ordinary  years  it  is  more  than  double.  In  this  place  and  all 
through  Colorado  tbe  gardens  are  as  bare  as  in  January,  for  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  plant  vegetables.  The  grasshoppers  do  not  touch  pease,  however,  and  these  aie 
growing  fast. 

But  most  of  the  monming  is  abont  the  condition  of  the  wheat-fields.  We  have  ou 
the  northwest  abont  4,000  acres  sowed  with  wheat,  and  owned  by  thirty  or  forty  farm- 
era.  The-wheat  is  all  gone,  and  that  region  looks  like  a  desert.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  a  few  fields  in  the  midst  left,  but  we  expect  to  hear  every  day  of  their  debtrnction 
northeast  and  east  of  the  railroad  and  along  what  is  colled  Free  Church.  The  owners 
are  constantly  on  guard.  When  an  advance  detachment  of  grasshoppers  appears  it  is 
attacked  witli  fire  and  water,  and  thus  for  the  present  the  enemy  is  kept  at  bay.  Ou 
this  side  of  the  river,  all  the  five-acre,  tea-acre,  and  twenty-acre  lots  are  wiihout  vege- 
tation. To  the  south  there  are  several  hundred  acres  of  wheat  where  the  wheat  is 
over  knee-high  aud  growing  as  if  in  araoe  for  its  life.  We  may  save  500  acres  of  wheat 
out  of  5,000,  which  will  give  us  bread,  but  we  expected  to  have  obtained  $150,000 
from  this  year's  crop.  Meanwhile  we  aro  waiting.  Corn  will  be  planted  in  hundreds 
of  fields  within  ten  days.  All  kinds  of  garden- vegetables  aro  now  growing  in  boxes  in 
the  honses,  waiting  their  chance  to  appear  with  safety  in  the  outer  air.  I  expect  to  sow 
half  an  acre  of  beets  and  get  a  large  rotnrn.  There  is  no  seed-wheat  in  the  couutry ; 
if  there  were  a  crop  could  bo  grown ;  and  there  is  soaroely  corn  enough  fur  seed. 
There  is  no  barley,  nor  have  the  farmers  money  to  bny  any. 

All  this  is  a  fair  description.  As  a  people  we  are  certainly  better  off  than  those  far- 
ther east,  because  we  have  water  at  our  command,  because  our  stock-range  Is  preserved, 
giving  to  those  keeping  cattle  their  usual  returns,  while  our  mines  of  silver  and  gold 
are  unfailing.  But  these  resources  do  not  help  our  farmers  at  all.  There  are  some 
families  now  utterly  destitute.  Every  dollar  they  had  or  could  borrow  was  put  into 
the  ground,  and  it  will  never  return.  Friends  of  such  in  the  East  should  help  them  if 
possible.  Probably  county  commissioners  can  give  some  relief;  tbe  legislature  may ; 
Colorado  is  entirely  out  of  debt.  The  grangen  can  do  nothing  for  each  other,  lor  all 
ore  involved. 

The  total  destruction  of  crops  between  tbe  Mississippi  and  the  Eocky  Mountains  is 
tppoUing,  and  I  estimate  that  the  number  of  people  afflicted  is  nearly  three  mil* 
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)ioD8.  We,  here,  do  not  believe  a  word  in  the  statements  made  from  time  to  time  tint 
the  grasshoppers  are  dying,  or  that  a  parasite  is  eating  them.  We  have  seeo  fhim 
come  out  of  water,  rand,  and  snow  as  strong  as  ever.  They  are  "  iron- clad."  I  «%h 
I  were  as  snre  of  one  proposition  as  I  am  that  a  machine  will  be  invented  tha4  will 
take  them  np  from  the  ground  and  "  leave  not  a  wretch  behind." 

Additional  facts  regarding  the  occarrence  of  the  locnst  (C  spreimg) 
in  Colorado  and  other  Territx)rie8  will  be  foand  in  the  followiug  extracts 
from  an  article  in  the  Daily  Inf«r-Ocean,  Chicago,  October  9, 1875,  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  Cyras  Thomas,  State  entomologist  of  Illinois : 

Their  hatching-gronnd  is  known  to  extend  over  the  vast  area  ronghly  deeif^mted  by 
the  following  boundary-lines  :  On  the  east,  (he  one  hundred  and  third  meridian ;  qb 
the  south,  the  south  line  of  Colorado  and  Utah  ;  on  the  west,  the  west  line  of  Utah 
extended  north  to  British  America;  the  northern  line  being  somewhere  in  Britiiii 
America — even  this  area  in  the  •northern  part  being  expanded  indefinitely  eaait  and 
west.  Now  for  the  proof.  While  connected  with  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, under  Dr.  Hayden,  for  funr  years,  I  traveled  over  a  large  portion  of  this  area, 
traversing  it  on  various  lines  east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  studying  somewbai 
caiefally  the  habits  of  these  destructive  locusts.  During  this  time  I  noticed  them  ia 
the  larva  and  pupa  state,  or  depositing  their  eggs  at  the  following  places :  At  varkwa 
poiuts  along  the  east  base  of  and  in  the  l>ordering  valley  of  the  mountains  in  WjomiBg 
and  Colorado,  from  North  Platte  near  Fort  Laramie  to  the  Arkansas  River ;  in  Laramie 

elains,  and  around  Fort  Bridger ;  from  Utah  Lake,  in  Utah,  to  Fort  Hall  in  Soake 
liver  Valley,  Idaho ;  in  Northwestern  Dakota  near  the  Red  River  of  the  North ;  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  range  in  Montana  along  the  valleys  of  Deer  Lodge  River,  and  the 
branches  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  I  also  obtained  satisfactory  proof  of  the  same  thing 
occurring  in  British  America,  north  of  Dakota ;  in  Middle  Park,  Colorado ;  and  in  the 
regions  west  of  that  point;  in  Wind  River  Valley,  in  Wyoming  ;  in  Centura!  Montana 
along  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  the  Green  River  country  west  of  South  Pass.  These  facts^ 
which  are  but  a  small  portion  of  what  might  now  be  gathered,  will  give  some  ide^ik  of  the 
work  necessary  to  be  done  if  we  undertake  to  exterminate  these  insects  by  destroying 
their  e^gs  in  their  native  haunts.  If  it  can  be  shown,  which  is  doubtful,  thai  the 
progenitors  of  the  swarms  which  visit  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  after  sweeping  down  fnia 
the  mountain  regioDS,  deposit  their  eggs  within  the  limited  area  heretofore  mentioned 
as  the  point  of  departure  east,  then,  and  then  only,  is  it  possible  to  devise  a  prevent- 
ive measure  applicable  to  their  native  haunts,  as  this,  with  the  exception  of  a  eom- 
paratively  small  region  around  the  headquarters  of  the  Missouri,  is  the  only  portion  of 
the  broad  plains  lyiug  along  the  east-  flank  of  the  mountains  susceptible  of  an  exten- 
sive system  of  irrigation.  Before  allqdiug  to  their  operations  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
and  other  bordering  States,  1  will  present  some  facts  in  rt^gard  to  their  migrations  in 
and  from  the  mountains  and  norrhem  regions  which  will  assist  the  reader  in  formii^ 
a  more  correct  idea  of  their  habits  and  tne  extent  of  their  operations ;  and  here  be  it 
remembered  1  confine  myself  to  the  single  species  Ca^optenus  spretut.  I  have  traced 
a  swarm  from  the  area  west  of  South  Pa^-s  to  their  stopping-place  and  batching  grooad 
north  of  Fort  Fetterman,  from  Northeastern  Dakota  nearly  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
have  ascertained  that  some  swarms  have  even  extended  their  migrations,  from  aotae 
supposed  southwest  point,  as  far  as  the  north  side  of  this  lake.  It  is  al^o  known  that 
in  one  instance,  at  least,  those  which  left  Colorado  moved  in  the  direction  of  Texas: 
those  visiting  Salt  Lake  Valley  have  repeatedly  come  from  the  northeast,  sometimes, 
doubtless,  from  Cache  and  Bear  River  Valleys,  and  at  others  from  the  Snake  River 
region,  while  those  hatched  in  Salt  Lake  regions  moved  soutb,  in  some  instances  le- 
tumiug  with  the  change  of  wind.  In  1864  those  batched  east  of  the  mountains  ia 
Northern  Wyoming  and  along  the  Yellowstone  in  Montana  swept  down  the  eaat  flaok 
of  the  range  upon  the  fields  of  Colorado,  while  a  part  moved  east  to  Manitoba  anH 
Minnesota.  In  ld67  a  swarm  from  the  west  side  of  the  range  poured  into  Middle 
Park  and  there  deposited  their  eggs,  but  those  hatched  from  these  failed  to  scale  their 
rocky  bounds ;  yet,  while  these  were  vainly  striving  to  leave  their  mountain  prison, 
another  horde  from  the  barren  regions  beyond  sweeping  above  them  over  the  soowy 
crest,  poured  down  upon  the  valleys  east ;  and  in  another  instance  a  swarm  was  scea 
passing  for  two  days  over  Fort  Hall  from  the  southwest.  On  the  other  hand  we  find 
them  extending  their  flight  far  into  Texas  in  destructive  hordes,  yet  New  Mrxieo  sad 
Arizona  appear  to  be  comparatively  free  from  them ;  at  least  the  very  extensive  colkc- 
tious  made  by  Lientenant  Wheelei's  expeditions  in  these  Territories  during  the  last 
fonr  years,  which  have  been  submitted  to  me,  contain  but  very  few  specimens  of  the 
C.  spratust  and  during  my  visit  to  New  Mexico  in  1869  I  tbund  scarcely  any  specimens 
south  of  Raton  Mountains,  although  comparatively  abundant  in  Colorado,  and  even 
in  San  Luis  Valley.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  statenwot 
made  in  reference  to  the  grasshopper  in  these  Territories  in  1855,  if  intended  to  apply 
to  this  species. 
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Xbeae  facts,  if  added  to  the  experience  of  the*  last  three  years  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Manitoba,  will  suffice  to  show,  not  only  how  extensive  their 
range  is,  but  also  how  varied  their  flight  is,  and  that  there  are  no  particular  spo's 
'wbich  can  be  said  to  form  their  permanent  hatching-fl^ronnds.  That  they  prefer  the 
elevated  sandy  plateaus  and  terraces  in  the  mountain  distriots  is  certain,  but  that  any 
particular  localities  form  the  permanent  hives  from  which  the  swarm  issue  cannot  be 
maintained.  Yet  that  those  which  visit  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  aod  even  Dakota  and 
MtDDesota,  originate  usually  within  a  certain  portion  of  the  mountain  region  appears 
highly  probable.  While  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
ICeneiBl  course  of  their  flight  east  of  the  mountains  is  sontheast.  The  distance  trav- 
eled by  any  particular  swarm,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  been  positively  ascer- 
tained, yet  enough  is  known  to  indicate  that  thi^  may  extend  for  at  least  two  or  three 
hondred  miles.  The  hordes  which  visited  Colorado  in  1864  are  supposed  by  Colonel 
Byera  to  have  originated  in  Montana,  along  the  Yellowstone ;  and  the  swarm  which  I 
traced  through  Sweetwater  Valley  iirobably  traveled  over  200  miles ;  yet  the  evidence 
IB  not  positive  in  either  case,  though  strongly  presumptive. 

Maj.  J.  W.  Powell  informs  me  that  in  Aiigast,  1867,  he  encoautered 
vast  numbers  of  locasts  in  the  region  northwest  of  Pikes  Peak,  as  he 
drove  his  wagons  for  five  days  through  them,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  20 
miles  a  day.    It  is  not  probable  that  this  was  0.  spretua. 

In  Angast,  1875,  Mr.  P.  R.  Uhler  visited  Colorado,  and  sends  me  the 
following  notes  on  C  sprettM : 

When  I  first  reached  Goldeu,  on  Angnst  6,  small  flocks  of  the  C  gpretua  were  flviug 
from  the  direction  of  northwest  (over  the  peaks  evidently)  and  aligbtiug  on  the  hills 
and  upon  the  crops  in  the  irrigated  fields;  bat  these  were  nothing  to  the  hordes  which 
poared  iuto  the  country  near  Manitou  about  August  13-16. 

AH  the  flocks  that  I  saw  cousisted  of  C.  spretua,  I  met  with  this  species  every  where, 
from  north  of  Denver  to  south  of  CaQon  City,  in  the  niountaius  aud  on  the  plains.  Due 
I  did  not  see  them  as  far  east  as  Bijoa.  Perhaps  they  dou't  love  that  locality.  And 
I  notic(9d  that  the  flocks  alighted  in  particular  spots,  and  did  not  appear  all  over  the 
plains  and  bills  west  of  Colorado  Springs.  Evidently  they  preferred  some  spots  to 
others  of  the  same  kind  of  surface-soil. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Sciences,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Putnam  writes  as  follows  regarding  his  experience  with  the  locast  in 
Colorado : 

I  have  collected  this  species  in  various  parts  of  Colorado.  It  was  qnit«  plentiful  on 
the  plttins  between  Denver  and  Boulder  City  iu  Jnue,  1H72,  aud  later  in  the  season  I 
found  it  abundant  in  the  mountains  at  Empire  City.  On  August  1  they  were  very 
abnndaut  high  up  al)ove  the  timber-line  on  Parry's  Peak.  Vast  numbers  wore  chilled 
by  the  snow  and  lay  at  tbe  base  of  the  snow-drifts  in  heaps.  They  could  be  seen,  filling 
the  air  like  snow-flakes,  to  a  great  height  above  the  extreme  summit  of  the  peak, 
13,133  feet.  The  wind  was  from  a  westerly  direction.  In  September,  this  year  (1872),  I 
found  them  in  groat  abunaaoce  iu  Middle  Park.  In  1874  i  first  noticed  this  species  on 
Gold  Hill,  Boulder  County,  July  8,  and  on  July  11  they  appeared  at  Valmont  and  other 

f daces  on  tbe  plains  in  great  abundance,  and  did  great  damage.  Tbey  received  several 
arge  re-enforcements  oiiriog  the  following  week.  After  remaining  several  days,  these 
seemed  to  disappesr,  but  only  to  make  room  fur  another  swarm;  and  thus  they  kept 
coming  and  going  during  the  rest  of  tbe  summer  until  nothing  eatable  was  left.  At 
Empire  City  they  were  very  abundant  during  the  whole  of  mv  stay,  from  August  to 
October,  but  they  seemed  to  eat  but  very  little,  if  anything.  At  Cuflon  City,  in  Octo- 
ber, I  found  them  very  abundant.  Tbey  were  very  sluggish,  and  the  sidewalks  were 
covered  with  the  dead  and  dying.  Lar^e  numbers  were  seen  paired.  The  young  grass- 
hoppers hatched  out  abundantly  early  in  April,  1875.  In  1873  I  found  them  iu  different 
parta  of  Western  Wyoming,  between  Fort  Bridger  and  the  Yellowstone  Lake;  but  ou 
the  plains  bordering  the  Stinking  Water  River,  in  July,  they  were  more  abundant  than 
I  had  ever  seen  them  elsewhere  before.  In  June,  1875, 1  collected  a  few  near  the  trans- 
fer depot  at  Council  Blofls,  luwa.  This  is  tbe  most  eastern  locality  I  have  yet  seen  it. 
In  Utah  last  summer  I  failed  to  see  a  single  specimen,  although  I  looked  specially  for 
it.    (Page  265.) 

THE  LOCUST  IN  WYOMING. 

In  going  from  Cheyenne  to  Salt  Lake  City,  July  19  and  20,  over  the 
Union  Pacific  Bailroad,  no  locust  was  seen,  and  the  absence  of  insect* 
life  within  the  limits  of  Wyoming  was  remarkable.    As  soon  as  the 
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When  egfss  are  not  disturbed  by  the  plow  frost  does  not  destroy  them.  Duiog  the 
years  named  they  visited  all  parts  of  the  Territory.  Thoosands  of  bnsbels  wore  de- 
stroyed by  the  organized  labors  of  the  people,  by  drivinj^  them  and  ImryinK  theoiiii 
trenches/by  setting  traps  in  irrisating  ditches,  by  covering  the  ground  with  stnv, 
noder  which  they  would  shelter  &t  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  burning  the  atnw 
and  insects.  Men,  women,  and  children,  with  the  village  poultry,  in  some  plaea^ 
moved  to  tho  fields  in  wagons  and  fought  the  common  enemy  from  hatching  tA  flyiag 
time.  In  some  parts,  it  was  estimated  there  were  one  hundred  bushels  of  hoppen  to 
the  acre. 

A  notable  local  mathematician  estimated  that  in  one  Mostm,  one  a^d  a  hmlfwtUBm 
hushela  were  destroyed  by  lighting  in  Great  Sail  Lake  and  drifting  on  the  ehore^ioak- 
ing  an  immense  belt. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  NEW  MEXICO. 

Professor  Thomas  also  states  that  it  breeds  in  Snake  Valley,  Idaba 
That  it  is  common  and  destructive  at  times  in  New  Mexico  is  shown 
from  the  statement  published  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  DepKart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  July,  1876,  where  it  is 
stated  that  the  corn  and  oats  were  injured  and  the  wheat-crop  half 
destroyed  by  the  "  grasshopper,"  which  must  be  C.  gpretv^,  as  Taoa  is 
near  the  Colorado  line.  Professor  Thomas  reports  a  few  specimens  of 
C.  spretus  from  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  collections  made  by  Liiea- 
teuant  Wheeler's  Expeditions  during  the  last  four  years,  and  he  himaelf 
found  a  few  specimens  south  of  Raton  Mountains  in  1869.  In  1875, 
however.  Lieutenant  Carpenter,  as  heXvrites  me,  did  not  see  any  swarms 
in  the  region  extending  from  Fort  Garland  to  Santa  F^.  ^^  I  coald  not 
learn, '^  he  adds,  ^^  that  they  had  ever  been  troublesome  in  northern 
New  Mexico.'' 

THE  LOCUST  IN  NEVADA, 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas  has  kindly  afforded  me  the  following  facts  regard- 
ing the  occurrence  of  Caloptenus  spretus  in  Nevada,  in  a  letter  dated 
March  1,  1877 : 

I  saw  C.  9pretu8  in  1871  in  abundance  along  the  Hnmboldt  RiTer  in  NeTada,  most  of 
the  wny  from  where  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  strikea  it  (going  weet)  to  the  sink 
or  place  where  it  disappears.  At  one  point  they  were  quite  abundant,  and  evideollj 
preparing  to  migrate,  flying  Qp  in  the  air,  their  wings  presenting  that  x>ecii]iar  ^\a»jt 
snowy  appearance  with  which  you  are  no  doubt  familiar.  This,  if  I  reoollect  riKbtlT, 
was  west  of  Humboldt  Station  ;  they  were  quite  abundant  at  that  station  (Humboldt), 
where  we  dined,  (going  west),  but  were  not  migrating  there  or  then ;  thoae  referred 
to  as  seen  west  of  Humboldt  being  seen  as  we  retnroed  east.  Yon  probably  remember 
that  saline  or  alkaline  belt  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  Great  Salt  Lake ;  just  beyond 
that  I  began  to  observe  them,  and  from  thence — not  continuously,  but  at  cextaia 
points — from  there  to,  and  a  short  distance  west)  of,  Hnmboldt  Sink.  The  colleotioos 
made  by  Wheeler's  party  in  Southeast  Nevada  bad  no  specimens  which  I  could  posi- 
tively say  came  from  that  section.  That  year  (1871),  as  we  went  out  (June),  we  eaw 
but  few  specimens  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  but  they  were  quite  numerous  when  we  re- 
turned  from  California  in  Augnst.  They  were  also  numerous  in  Cache  Valley  and 
Southern  Idaho ;  in  moderate  numbers  west  of  the  range  in  Montana  as  well  as  east. 

From  the  facts  thas  afforded  by  Professor  Thomas,  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  this  species  in  its  normal  form  will  be  fooDd  to  commonly  oceur 
in  the  treeless  regions  of  the  entire  State  of  Nevada,  and  also  of  the  east- 
ern half  of  Oregon,  and  also,  perhaps,  of  Washington  Territory,  west 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  the  south,  and  the  Cascade  Moantains  to  the 
north.  Among  these  ranges,  and  to  the  westward,  when  the  rain-fall 
IS  very  conpiderable,  and  the  land  clothed  with  forests,  we  are  to  look 
for  the  non-migratory  variety,  Atlanis^  which  may  there  exist  nndtrr 
conditions  resembling  those  in  which  it  lives  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
and  the  forest-clad  Atlantic  States  and  Canada, 
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It  iBvill  be  exceedingly  djBsirable  to  trace  the  distribntion  of  0.  spretus 
Boathward  of  the  present  known  limits,  for  it  is  not  at  all  anlikely 
that  it  inhabits  the  Mexican  Plateau,  since  Major  Powell  informs  me 
that  he  found  a  locust,  as  he  thought  this  species,  numerous  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Mexican  boundary  on  the  Colorado  Riv^er. 

In  Northern  New  Mexico  Lieutenant  Carpenter  found  this  species 
(identified  by  Mr.  Scudder)  on  Taos  Peak,  Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains, 
at  a  height  of  13,000  feet  (above  timber-line),  in  July,  1875.  (Scudder 
in  Wheder's  Annual  Report  for  1876.) 

NOBTHEBN  BANGS  OF  THE  LOCUPT. 

While  the  locust  (C,  spretna)  breeds  in  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Da- 
kota, in  some  cases  swarming  northward  and  eastward  into  the  region 
about  Manitoba,  its  northernmost  limits  in  British  America  are  said  by 
Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson*  to  be  ^^  the  margin  of  the  coniferous  forest  which  oppor- 
tunely  follows  the  line  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  River."  As  regards 
tbe  northeastern  limits,  Mr.  Dawson  says:  ^<The  locusts  are  recorded, 
on  one  occasion  at  least  (18G7,  by  Professor  Hind),  to  have  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  tbe  Woods,  but  I  have  not  heard  that  they  did 
80  in  1874.  Their  limit  in  this  direction  is  pretty  definitely  fixed  by  the 
western  margin  of  the  great  woods,  about  longitude  96o.  They  did  not 
appear  at  Fairford  Port,  on  the  northern  part  of  Manitoba  Lake,  nor 
at  Lake  Swan  House  (longitude  lOQo  30",  latitude  52o  400,  Cumberland 
House  (longitude  102o  3(y,  latitude  54^),  Prince  Albert  (longitude  105^ 
3(K,  latitude  63^  KV),  or  Fort  Pitt  (longitude  lOiP  20',  latitude  53©  30'j. 

They  are  very  seldom  seen  at  the  second,  and  never  at  the  third  and 
fourth  of  these  localities.  The  exemption  of  Prince  Albert  is  note- 
worthy and  instructive,  as,  on  the  testimony  of  several  gentlemen  ac- 
quainted with  the  locality,  it  is  due  to  a  belt  of  coniferous  timber^  which 
Htretches  between  tbe  North  and  South  Saskatchewan  Kivers  here;  and 
though  grasshoppers  in  great  abundance  have  visited  the  country  south 
of  the  line  thus  formed,  they  have  never  been  known  to  cross  it^  as  will  be 
seen  farther  on  ^  that  in  1875  great  numbers  flew  westward  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods. 

Kegarding  its  appearance  at  Manitoba  in  1875 1  quote  as  follows  from 
Professor  Dawson  :t 

From  the  reports  now  received  from  Mnnitoba  and  various  portions  of  tbe  North- 
west Territory  and  pablisbed  in  abstract  with  these  notes  it  would  appear  that  dur- 
ing tbe  summer  of  1875  two  distinct  elements  were  ooDcemed  in  tbe  locnst  manifesta- 
tion. First,  tbe  insects  batcbing  in  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  snrronnding  regions 
from  eggs  left  by  tbe  western  and  northwestern  inyading  swarms  of  tbe  previous  au- 
tnmn ;  second,  a  distinct  foreign  host,  movingf  for  tbe  most  part,  from  sooth  1o  nortb. 
Tbe  locusts  are  known  to  bave  batcbed  in  great  numbers  over  almost  tbe  entire  area 
of  Manitoba  and  westward  at  least  as  far  as  Fort  Ellioe  on  tbe  Assiueboine  River  (lon- 
gitude 101^  20'),  and  may  probably  bave  been  produced,  at  least  sporadically,  in  other 
portions  of  tbe  central  regions  of  tbe  plains,  though  in  the  summer  of  1874  this  district 
WAS  nearly  emptied  to  recruit  tbe  swarms  devastating  Manitoba  and  tbe  Western 
States,  and  there  appears  to  bave  been  little,  if  any,  influx  to  supply  their  place.  Still 
farther  west,  on  tbe  plains  alooff  tbe  base  of  tbe  Roicky  Mountains,  from  the  forty -ninth 

Eantllel  to  the  Red  Deer  River,  locusts  are  known  to  have  hatched  in  considerable  num- 
ers ;  but  of  these  more  anon. 

Hatobing  began  in  Manitoba  and  adjacent  regions  in  favorable  localities  as  early  as 
May  7,  bot  does  not  seem  to  havo  become  general  till  about  the  15th  of  the  month,  and 

*  Notes  on  the  Locust  Invasion  of  1874,  in  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 
Montreal,  l^G,  8vo»  p.  16. 

t  Notes  on  the  Appearance  and  Migrations  of  the  Locust  in  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
west Territories,  snuimer  of  1875,  by  George  M.  Dawson,  Assoc.  R.  S.  M.,  F.  Q.  S.  (From 
advanced  sheets  of  the  Canadian  Naturalist.) 
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to  have  continned  dariDg  the  latter  part  of  May  and  till  the  15th  of  June,  while, ar- 
cordiiig  to  Mr.  Gaan  and  othera,  io  cold,  clayey  land  and  where  poob  of  wctier  frovi 
the  nieltiug  of  the  bdow  lay  long,  isolated  coIouieB  came  out  at  atill  later  dates.  Vr. 
Giinn  Btates  that  graaahoppeni  were  even  Doticed  to  hatch  io  Augoat  auid  SepCeiBlier 
in  apots  which  bad  been  covered  with  water  all  aammer,  a  fact  ahowiog  the  vety  p«- 
aiafcut  vitality  of  the  eggs,  aod  apparently  negativiug  opiniooa  which  have  beeo  «x- 
I>re88ed  as  to  their  destractioD  by  damp.  The  tuoat  northern  localLt^y  at  which  loeotfU 
nre  reported  to  have  been  produced  from  the  egg  is  at  Manitoba  HooaOi  Manitoba  Lake 
(latitude  510). 

llie  destructiou  of  crops  by  the  growing  insects  in  all  the  settled  regiona  waa  iraty 
preat,  and  in  many  districts  well-nigh  complete.  The  exodnsof  these  broods  begas 
in  the  early  part  of  July,  but  appears  to  have  been  most  geneial  during  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  that  month  and  first  of  Atignst.  The  direction  taken  on  departnre 
was,  with  very  lit  tie  exception^  sontheaat  or  south.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  as  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  during  this  period  any  remarkable  persistency  of  northwest 
or  northerly  winds  the  insects  most  have  selected  those  favoring  their  intended  diree- 
tion  of  migration,  an  inst'nct  which  has  very  generally  been  observed  elsewhem. 
Thooeh  most  of  the  parents,  in  1874,  came  from  the  west  aod  northwest,  and  Manitoba 
must  have  represented  to  those  ending  their  flight  there  the  sonthtfastem  limit  of  their 
range,  the  young  insects  of  1875  thus  took  a  sontheastward  direction,  j oat  as  thot^gk 
starting  from  their  usual  breeding-grounds  in  the  far  Northwest,  and  showed  no  disjia- 
sition  to  return  to  the  region  whence  their  parents  cnme.  This  direction  of  aiKfat  car- 
ried many  of  the  insects  at  once  into  a  country  of  thick  woods,  swamps,  and  lakes, 
and  caused  the  repetition  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  appearance  of  graashoppeis  is 
(^reat  numbers  about  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  circumstance  only  once  before  noted, 
in  the  summer  of  1857.*  This  previous  occasion,  however,  differed  from  that  of  last 
year  in  being  an  extension  of  an  invasion  of  Manitoba  from  the  west  or  northwest  and 
not  resulting  from  insects  hatching  in  that  province. 

It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  grasshopper  swarms  of  Manitoba  thos  entering  the 
wooded  country  were  there  harmlessly  spent,  for  though  some  northern  s wanna  reached 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  the  invasion  appears  to  have  ueen  comparatively  nnimportaat. 
Kortbern  swarms  are  noted  to  have  pabsed  over  Crookston  (Polk  Coanty,  MinneaoCs) 
and  Fort  Totten  (Dakota),  the  greatest  number  appearing  at  the  latter  place  Jnlj  19. 
The  locust  swarms  described  by  Mr.  Riley t  in  the  following  paragraph,  from  iiitoroia- 
tion  furnished  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  dtited  July  13,  probably  also  came  from  Maai- 
toba:  **  The  first  forei^  hoppers  appeared  on  the  6iouz  City  Road,  alighting  between 
Lake  Crystal  and  8aint  James  on  Wednesday  last.  A  few  days  laier  they  were  ob- 
served at  Ncw*Ulm  flying  sontbeast,  and  at  noon  of  the  same  day  struck  the  line  of 
the  rood  at  Madelina,  Saint  Jumes,  l^'onntain  Lake,  Windom,  aod  Heron  Lake,  eover- 
ing  the  track  for  about  50  miles  of  its  length.'^  It  will  be  observed  on  referring^  to  the 
summary  on  another  page  that  the  insects  produced  in  Minnesota  itself  flew  aou^wcst 
in  tbe  early  part  of  July. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  further  the  movements  of  these  Manitoba  broods,  ns- 
less  indeed  it  be  supposed  that  some  at  leas^  of  the  swanas  which  passed  over  Central 
Illinois  early  in  September  came  from  that  quarter.  These,  however,  Mr.  Riley  be- 
lieves not  to  have  been  the  true  migratory  locust,  C.  apretm. 

Foreign  swarms  from  tbe  south  crossed  the  forty-ninth  parallel  with  a  wide  fioot 
stretching  from  tbe  ninety-eighth  to  the  one  hundred  and  eighth  meridian,  and  are 
quite  distinffnishable  from  those  produced  in  the  country  from  the  fact  that  many  sf 
them  arrived  before  the  latter  were  mature.  Tbesb  flights  constituted  the  exfTesM 
northern  part  of  the  army  returning  northward  and  northwestward  from  the  Staiei 
ravsged  in  the  autumn  of  1874.  They  appeared  at  Fort  Eliios  on  the  13th  of  Jane  and 
at  Qn'Appelle  Fort  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  favored  mocb,no  doubt,  by  the 
steady  sooth  and  southeast  winds,  which,  according  to  the  meteorological  register  at 
'Winnipeg,  prevailed  on  the  12th  of  June  and  for  about  a  week  thereafter.  After  their 
flrst  appearance,  however,  their  subsequent  progress  seems  to  have  been  comparaUve](y 
slow  and  their  advancing  border  very  irregular  in  outline.  They  are  said  to  have 
reachid  Swan  Lake  House,  the  most  northern  point  to  which  they  are  known  to  have 
attained,  about  July  10,  while  Fort  Felly,  faither  wei»t^and  nearly  a  degree  farther 
south,  was  reached  July  20,  and  abont  seven  days  were  oconpied  in  the  journey  theoos 
to  Swan  River  Barracks,  a  distance  of  only  10  miles.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  first  southern  swarms  were  followed  by  others,  which  minfcled  with  them,  or  even, 
in  parts  of  Manitoba  and  tbe  oonntry  immediately  west  of  it,  with  tbe  indigenous 
brood.  From  a  few  localities  only  in  Manitoba,  and  tboae  in  ita  western  portioo,  is 
tbe  evidence  pretty  conclusive  as  to  the  arrival  of  foreign  swarms  from  the  south. 
Biirnbide,  West  bourne,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Rockwood,  and  Pigeon  Lake  may  be  men- 
tinned  as  uffordiog  instances. 

*  Not  1667,  as  erroneouKly  printed  in  Notes  for  1874. 

t  From  Mr.  Charles  V.  Riley's  very  interesting  Eighth  Annual  Report  on  the  Noxioas 
Beutficittl  and  other  Insects  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 
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Maoy  of  the  gramhoppen  obeerTed.  aocording  to  reports  received  by  Mr.  Riley,  in 
Dakota,  at  Fort  Thompson,  TankV>n,  Fort  Sally,  Springfield,  Fort  Randall,  and  'Bis- 
marck flying  northward  and  northwestward  at  varions  dates  in  June  and  Jnly,  no 
donbt  evenmally  fonnd  their  way  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  Those  seen  at 
Biaiuarck  abont  Jane  6  and  7  probably  belonged  to  the  earliest  son  them  bauds  aboyo 
referrefl  to,  and,  Judging  from  the  dates  given  by  Mr.  Riley,  may  have  been  produced 
ill  Nebroska,  or  more  probably  even  still  farther  south.  A  porvion  of  the  southern  and 
eastern  army  probably  reached  Montana,  and  may  even  have  penetrated  in  dimin- 
ished numbers  into  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  Bow  River. 

A  considerable  nnmber  of  locnsts  appear  to  have  hatched  at  about  the  same  date  as 
in  Manitoba  near  the  extreme  western  margin  of  the  plains,  especially  in  the  country 
near  bow  River.  Foreign  swarms  arrived  at  Fort  McLeod  from  the  southwest,  depos- 
iting eggs ;  and  most  of  those  hatching  near  Bow  River,  and  farther  north,  seem  to 
have  gone  sontheastward  early  in  August.  No  very  definite  or  wide-spread  mov4*ment 
of  swarms  appears,  however,  to  have  occurred  during  the  summer  of  1875  in  this 
region,  nor,  if  we  may  Judge  from  the  very  meager  accounts  received,  in  the  oorre- 
Bp<»ndlng  portion  of  Montana. 

During  the  summer  of  1875,  the  conditions  described  in  the  Notes  for  1874  as  oconr- 
riug  in  the  region  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  third  meridian  were  reproduced  in 
Manitoba,  and  over  a  great  area  of  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States,  with  results 
even  more  disastrous  to  the  crops  than  those  of  the  winged  invasion  of  the  previous 
year.  We  do  not  hear  «if  any  access  of  fresh  swarms  to  Manitoba  from  the  west  or 
northwest,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  such  occurred,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in 
varions  parts  of  the  province  flights  are  reported  to  have  passed  over  from  northwest 
to  soQtheaat.  From  the  dates  and  descriptions  given,  it  seems  oertain  that  these  were 
only  those  from  the  more  remote  psrts  of  the  province  itsi'.lf,  and  in  many  cases  the 
broods  hatched  in  any  locality  mingled  with  those  coming  from  a  little  distance,  and 
departed  at  the  same  time. 

The  most  remarkable  and  exceptional  feature  in  connection  with  the  appearance  of 
the  locnsts  in  1875  is  the  extensive  invasion  of  the  wooded  region  east  of  Manitoba  by 
the  swarms  produced  in  the  province.  This  is  the  more  noticeable  when  contrasted 
with  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  Prince  Albert  on  the  Saskatchewan,  alluded  to  in 
last  year's  Notes,  which  is  owing  to  its  separation  from  the  general  area  of  the 
plains  by  a  belt  of  timber.  On  writing  to  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Carleton  House,  on  the 
aabjecr,  he  informs  me  that  this  protecting  belt  uf  fir-timber  is  only  four  miles 
in  width,  and  extends  completely  across  between  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  Judging  from  the  above  remarkable  fact,  and  the  known  habits  of  the 
locust,  I  do  not  think  that  the  incursion  made  into  the  forest-country  can  be  looked 
ii|>oD  as  anything  bnt  exceptional,  and  perliaps  showing  that  the  locusts  had  lost  their 
reckoning.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  it  should  discourage  the  cultivation  of  lielts  ofwood- 
land,  which  promises  to  efteot  in  time  a  general  and  permanent  amelioration  of  the 
|rraashonper  plague. 

Broadly  sketched,  the  movements  of  the  locnsts  in  1875  conform  to  a  general  plan. 
All  these  hatching  in  Minnesota,  Manitoba,  Northern  Dakota,  and  in  the  high  western 
region  of  the  plains,  at  least  as  far  south  as  Colorado,  on  obtaining  their  wings,  went 
southward,  and  this  in  some  instances  regardless  of  the  direction  from  which  their 
Itarents  bad  arrived  in  the  previous  year.  Swarms  produced  in  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Kansas,  Texas,  and  Indian  Territory  flew  northward  and  northwestward,  returning  on 
the  course  of  their  parents,  which  had  flown  southeastward  from  that  quarter.  This 
movement  can  be  traced  over  an  immense  area,  from  the  northern  bonlers  of  Texas 
almost  to  the  Saskatchewan  River. 

Evidence  appears  to  be  fast  accumulating  to  show  that  the  general  and  normal  direc- 
tion of  flight  for  any  brood  is  to  return  toward  the  hatching-grounds  from  which  their 
parents  came,  and  it  would  seem  that  to  complete  the  migration-cycle  of  the  locust  two 
years  are  required.  The  tendency  which  the  swarms  show  to  migrate  on  reaching 
maturity  cannot  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is  so  commonly  met  with  in  other  animals^  and 
may  be  assisted  by  the  mere  lack  of  food  in  the  district  which  has  for  a  long  time  sup- 
ported the  young  locusts.  The  fact,  however — ^let  a«  call  it  instinct  or  knowledge — that 
the  young,  while  amenable  to  the  migratory  tendency,  show  a  determination  to  exercise 
it  in  »  direction  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  prectding  generation  is  most  remarkable 

Professor  Dawson  writes  me  that,  ^^  daring  the  Bnmmer  of  1876,  the 
grasshopper  was  scarcely  seen  in  Slanitoba,  and  a  fine  crop  was  har- 
vested all  over  the  province.  Manitoba  is  safe  for  next  somnier,  nnless 
invaded.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  during  last  sninmer 
the  locust  was  very  abundant  in  the  far  West,  on  the  plains  east  of  the 
iiocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  With  regard 
to  this  region,  however,  I  have  only  general  information.^ 

Through  the  kind  suggestion  of  Prof.  O.  M.  Dawson,  of  the  Canadian 
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Geological  Sarvey,  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Sanford  FlemiDg,  eogioew- 
incbief  of  the  CaDadian  Pacific  Kaitway,  a  copy  of  a  ^' Map  of  the 
country  to  be  traversed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  accompuoj 
progress-report  on  the  exploratory  surveys,  1876;  Saiiford  Fleming; 
engineer-inchief."  On  this  map  the  "  southern  limits  of  the  troe  fon»ts' 
are  laid  down*  on  a  line  running  in  a  general  northwest  direction  from 
a  little  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Ellice,  in  about  latitude  54P  30',  longi- 
tude lioo  10'.  This  line  is  indicated  on  the  map  showing  the  distriba- 
tion  of  the  red-legged  locust  (C./ewnrrubrvm).  "  The  northern  Irmit of 
true  prairie-land"  is  also  copied  on  the  Sitme  map  from  Mr.  Fleming^ 
map.  It  runs  from  Tuitle  Mountain  on  the  forty-ninth  paiullel,  a  little 
east  of  south  of  Fort  EUice,  and  runs  in  a  general  parallel  coarse  to  the 
limit  of  forests,  and  ends  at  the  Bear  Hills,  jnst  south  of  the  filly-second 
parallel  of  latitude  and  in  longitude  108^.  Professor  Dawson  writes  me 
that  *'no  map  yet  shows  even  approximately  the  area  of  the  Pever 
Ki  ver  Prairies,  but  these  are  separated  by  forests  from  those  to  the  south. 
and  are  never  invaded  by  C.  ^pretus?^  This  is  most  important  and  sat- 
isfactory iuiormation,  and  confirms  Professor  Dawson's  statement  as 
to  the  northeastern  limits  of  the  lowest  area,  which  are  herein  already 
quoted.  It  would  seem  doubtful  whether  the  Bocky  Mountain  locosi 
breeds  abnudantly  north  of  the  Little  Slave  Lake.  The  data  afforded  by 
this  map  also  confirm  me  in  my  indications  of  the  western  limits  of  the 
prairie  region  and  temporary  and  periodical  breeding-places  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  locust,  which  probably  follows  approximately  the  meridian  of 
102O,  pursuing  a  sinuous  course  indicated  by  a  range  of  hills  put  down 
on  the  United  States  maps,  from  which  Mr.  BecMer  has  compiled  thi* 
maps  accompanying  this  report.  The  barren  plains  extend  just  oortn 
of  ttie  forty-ninth  parallel  as  far  east  as  longitude  104^,  and  this  may  be 
the  southeastern  limits  of  the  permanent  breeding-places  of  the  locost 
north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 

That  the  return  swarms  from  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  may 
reach  British  America  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Allen  Whitman  in  his  report 
for  187G  : 

Whether  or  Dot  it  is  a  general  nile  that  the  locaste  on  oycqniring  wings  seek  the  di- 
rection  from  which  their  parents  bod  come  in  the  preceding  year  (a  rule  which  the 
experience  of  Minnesota  fails  to  substantiate),  it  is  certain  at  least  that  in  1^5  **  the 
main  direction  taken  by  the  insects  that  rose  from  the  Lower  Missouri  Valley  oovintiy 
was  northwesterly."  (Riley's  Eighth  Annual  Report,  p.  105.)  These  swarms  wen 
traced  by  Professor  Riley,  moving  northerly  from  the  end  of  May  through  June  and 
into  July,  and  passing  various  points  in  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Montana.! 

They  passed  northward  over  Bismarck  at  various  times  between  June  6  and  July  ISL 
(Same  rt^port,  p.  66.)  But  a  still  more  definit-e  statement  as  to  the  Anal  destination  of 
these  north  ward- moving  swarms  is  found  in  an  editorial  of  the  Winnipeg  Stand,  of 
Angnst  19,  lb76,  entitled  '*  Locust  flights."  It  is  there  stated  that  in  1875,  *'  the  lo- 
coBts  which  hatchMl  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Neluraska,  in  an  area  of  250  miles  from 
etfst  to  west,  and  300  miles  from  north  to  south,  took  flight  in  June,  and  invariably 
went  northwest,  and  fell  in  innumerable  swarms  upon  the  regions  of  British  America, 
ailjoiniog  Forts  Pe)ly,  Carlton,  and  EUice,  covering  an  area  as  large  aa  that  they  va- 
cated on  t  be  Missouri  River.  They  were  re-enforced  by  the  retiring  column  from  Man- 
itoba, and  it  seemed  to  be  hoping  against  hope  that  the  new  swarms  of  1876  would  na4 
again  descend  upon  the  settlements  in  the  Red  River  Valley.  Intelligence  waa  received 
— ■ —  f — 

*  Professor  Dawson  informs  me  that  this  is  taken  from  Palliser's  Map,  published  as 
a  blue-book  by  the  British  government,  forming  a  part  of  the  report  on  exploraUoBs  ia 
British  North  America. 

t  He  adds  (page  108)  :  "  Nor  can  I  learn  of  any  instance  where  these  swarms  that 
left  our  Territory  deposited  eggs.**  The  different  case  of  our  own  breed  of  locusts,  lay- 
ing eggs  within  two  weeks  atter  flying  commences,  is  remarko.ble.  Bot  I  am  iufomed 
by  Capt.  J.  S.  Poland,  commanding  at  Standing  Rock,  that  a  swarm  from  the  sooth 
alighted  near  ibat  post  .Inly  4,  1875,  and  deposited  considerable  quantities  of  eggs  be- 
tween tbo  4.h  and  tho  18th  of  July. 
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here  th»t  the  insects  took  flight  from  the  Tioinity  of  Fort  Felly  on  the  10th  of  Jaly, 
and  then  followed  a  fortnight  of  intense  saspense.'' 

There  is,  of  course,  in  all  this  a  failare  to  connect  by  any  direct  chain 
of  continued  observations  the  swarms  that  left  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
1875  and  those  which  finally  disappeared  in  the  re^on  of  the  mountainii 
and  in  British  America ;  still  less  is  it  shown  that  those  swarms  were 
the  parents  of  those  which  are  known  to  have  hatched  in  the  same  re- 
gions in  1876,  or  even  that  those  which  are  known  to  have  hatched 
there  were  those  which  descended  upon  the  lower  country  in  July  and 
August.    But  there  is,  at  least,  a  strong  series  of  probabilities. 

THE  INVASIONS  OF  THE  LOCUST  IN  1876. 

Beginning  with  the  southeasternmost  point  of  the  locust  region — 

Texas :  I  learn  from  G.  W.  Belfrage,  of  Clifton,  Bosque  County,  in  a 
letter  dated  December  14, 1876,  that  the  locusts  have  for  ^Hwo  years 
made  their  visits,  the  first  without  serious  results,  the  second  this  fall, 
so  we  cannot  yet  know  what  the  offspring  will  do.'' 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Monthly  Weather  Reports  give  soine 
idea  of  their  movements :  '^  Flying,  at  Fort  Bichardson,  Texas,  from  14th 
to  18th  September;  Corsicana,  Texas,  flying  south  21  st  and  22d,  west  23d. 
On  30th  were  destroying  everything,  and  depositing  millions  of  eggs." 

In  Texas,  at  Belmont  farm,  the  grasshoppers  remained  alive  all  winter, 
and  were  found  on  wheat  February  10  and  March  25. 

October  3  to  6,  numerous  at  Corsicana;  disappearing  about  9th  :  abun- 
dant at  Belmont  farm  1st  to  9th.  '^In  Texas  a  dense  cloud  oi  grass* 
hoppers  appeared  during  the  last  ten  days  of  November." 

*'^Palo  Pinto:  The  grasshoppers  appeared  on  the  17th  of  September, 
and  are  as  thick  as  they  ever  were  here,  destroying  everything  as  they 
go.  Uvalde :  Appeared  September  22,  in  quantities,  arriving  from  the 
north,  and  causing  some  alarm.  MeLeiman  :  Reached  here  on  the  20th 
of  September,  and  have  materially  damaged  the  cotton-crop  by  cutting 
off  unripe  bolls.  Bell :  Made  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  about 
a  week  since,  and  are  destroying  all  gardens  and  every  sward  of  grain. 
They  have  cut  off  the  late  corn  and  the  young  bolls  on  the  late  cotton. 
Dallas  :  Have  cut  short  the  cotton-crop.  OilUspie :  The  first  gi'asshop- 
pers  arrived  on  the  18th  of  September.  Three  days  later  they  left,  going 
west,  being  driven  by  an  east  wind." — (Agricultural  Report,  October.) 

On  applying  to  Mr.  J.  Ball,  a  well-known  entomologist  residing  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  for  information  regarding  the  appearanceofthelocust  in  that 
State,  he  kindly  sent  me  theNeue  Ziircher  Zeitung  for  November  1  and 
2, 1876,  containing  two  letters  written  by  him,  which  I  have  condensed 
as  follows :  In  October,  1874,  the  locusts  appeared  in  Texas,  but  were 
not  one-tenth  as  abundant  as  in  1876.  At  Dallas,  at  noon  September 
:iO,  1876,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  first  swarm  of  locusts :  by  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  none  were  in  the  air.  Previous  to  this  date  up  to  the 
night  of  the  19th  the  wind  had  been  south ;  it  changed  on  the  20th  to 
the  northwest,  and  this  wind  brought  the  locusts  in  a  swarm  which  must 
have  been  many  miles  long  and  broad,  and  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  high, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see.  At  10  o'clock,  September  21,  the  air  was 
again  filled  as  at  noon  of  the  preceding  day,  the  northwest  wind  still 
blowing,  and  the  grasshoppers  passed  on  as  the  day  before,  until  4  p.  m. 
On  the  22d  the  wind  veered  to  the  south,  and  the  locusts  flew  during  the 
day  in  large  numbers  irregularly  about,  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  This  con- 
tinued until  noon  of  the  23d,  when  a  southwest  wind  bore  a  large  number 
to  the  northwest.    Until  the  27th  they  remained  engaged  in  egg-laying, 

39  as 
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They  laid  their  eggs  in  ao  anbroken,  somewhat  saudy  soil,  in  litHe  pock- 
ets buried  several  lines  deep.  Mr.  Bail  counted  several  hundred  hdes 
in  a  square  foot  of  soil.  They  did  not  lay  in  cultivated,  plowed  land, 
and  should  they  do  so,  plowing  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  almoit 
all  the  eggs.  From  the  observations  he  made,  Mr.  Ball  concludes  thit 
this  great  plague  will  diminish  as  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  increases, 
and  will  finally  be  abated,  as  in  Germany  the  locust  invasions  are  mock 
less  numerous  than  formerly. 

At  Fort  Gibson,  Indian  Territory,  they  appeared  September  16  to  28^ 
l^ortb  of  Texas,  in  Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missourij  according  to  tie 
Monthly  Weather  Review,  August  6,  grasshoppers  appeared  at  La 
mar's,  Nodaway  County  ^  Oregon,  Mo.,  flying  north  Ist;  northwest  2il 
4th,  6th ;  south  11th  and  19th ;  northwest  22d ;  southwest  23d  and  25tb: 
and  south  26th.  For  other  details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bile^'s 
Kinth  Eeport,  as  State  entomologist  of  Missouri),  and  Minnesota,  as  well 
as  Iowa,  according  to  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  the  locust  ap- 
peared late  in  summer  and  laid  their  eggs,  which  ^will  hatch  oat  io 
greater  or  less  numbers  in  the  spring  of  1877. 

THE  LOOUST  IN  NEB&ASKA  IN  1876. 

How  they  swarmed  in  Nebraska  last  autumn  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract  from  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune : 

The  grasshoppers  are  here.  They  have  come  to  stay,  and  are  baay  perpetnstitt^ 
their  species.  £ar]y  in  Angast  they  reached  the  western  portions  of  this  State,  but 
were  partial  in  their  depredations,  devouring  everything  in  some  localities,  doing  littla 
damage  in  others.  On  the  12th  of  the  month  they  made  a  forward  movement,  aoti 
appeared  in  the  valleys  of  the  Elkhorn,  Platte,  and  Republican.  Our  local  papeis,  act- 
ing on  the  **  ostrich  "  policy,  suppressed  the  facts  or  misrepresented  them,  and  all  wtit 
wishing  for  a  favorable  wind  to  carry  the  pests  beyond  our  borders.  But  a  soft,  sotttk- 
erly  wind,  varied  by  an  occasional  thunder-storm  from  the  northwest,  prevailed  till 
the  23d,  when,  aided  by  a  stiff  northwester,  the  grasshoppers  rose  and  came  fzom  tbeir 
exhausted  feeding-grounds  upon  the  east  and  south  portions  of  the  State.  They  ctm« 
literally  in  clouds,  looking  life  the  frost-clouds  that  drift  along  the  horizon  on  a  wil- 
ter  morning.  They  are  devouring  **  every  green  thing,"  including  sbAde-ttees  ml 
even  weeds,  such  as  the  "  Jamestown  weed"  and  wild  hemp.  The  great  body  of  tbea 
seemed  to  pass  south,  moving  in  dense  masses  during  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  and  will 
probably  be  heard  from  in  Kansas  and  Missouri.  I  have  sufiered  a  tot^  destmctioo  of 
60  acres  of  com,  as  fine  as  I  ever  raised.  The  amount  of  damage  in  Nebraska  is  loni 
to  determine.  The  small  grain  was  harvested ;  com  and  vegetables  alone  tafier. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  always  overestimate  a  standing  crop  ^ 
corn,  and  are  disposed  to  underestimate  our  losses,  I  think  we  shall  be  fortonite  if 
the  com  realizes  one- third  the  anticipated  yield.  A  few  words  upon  the  <*  parasite^ 
delusion.  The  grasshoppers  last  year  were  to  a  great  extent  infested  with  the  oonl- 
like  insects,  but  my  conviction  is  that  they  are  no  more  fatal  to  them  than  fleas  an  t* 
a  dog.  This  season  I  have  failed  to  find  any  "  parasites.''  At  present  no  natural  ei- 
emy  appears  to  interfere  with  the  festive  progress  of  the  locust  through  this  feitik 
region.  Many  have  concluded,  and  I  am  one  of  them,  that  for  the  present  the  loccfi 
is  an  "  incident''  to  this  locality,  the  solitaiy  "  drawback"  to  our  enviable  lot,  vbidi 
can  be  obviated  in  part  by  new  methods  of  farming,  but  which  can  be  altqgsther  n- 
moved  only  by  one  of  these  unexplained  and  beneficent  interpositions  of  Saton  br 
which  certain  species  are  occasionally  overwhelmed  with  destruction,  and  appet^ 
again  only  after  a  lapse  of  years.  Warned  by  Mr.  Riley's  example.  I  will  veotareoo 
prediction  as  to  next  year,  but  present  indications  are  that  our  small  grain  will  mSkt 
early  next  summer,  when  the  eggs  now  being  deposited  are  hatched,  but  that  thelai^ 
corn  will  be  unmolested,  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of  the  new  bipod  to  their  uatual 
home  in  the  Northwest. 

Another  correspondent,  Mrs.  G.  L.  !Nettleton,  of  Bed  Willow  Coonl^f 
Nebraska^  writes  as  follows  to  the  New  York  Tribune : 

Locust  prospects  is  a  subject  of  much  anxious  thought  with  us,  and  I  am  tempted 
to  write  of  our  experiences  in  this  valley  of  the  Republican  River.    I  trust  that  dfort** 
to  secure  a  thorough  investigation  and  abatement  of  the  pest  may  be  aQooesrfol  K 
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80ema  to  me  a  matter  of  national  importance,  as  settlemeDts  must  retrograde  nnlew 
Uie  locnsta  are  checked.  They  came  down  npoo  us  Jaly  20-27,  doing  mach  damage, 
but  left  without  oobsnming  everything.  Aoeast  5  they  re-appeared  in  great  numbers, 
lookiDg  in  the  distanoe  like  great  clouds  or  smoke.  Nearer  and  oyer  oar  beads  the 
air  appeared  to  be  filled  with  snow-flakes.  Locusts  were  around,  on  us,  and  on  every- 
tbing.  literally  *^  covered  the  face  of  the  earth.''  They  began  to  come  about  4  p.  m., 
and  tne  next  day  they  had  our  fine  field  of  com  stripped.  It  was  like  resisting  fate 
to  fight  them.  We  tried  smoking  them,  covered  vines  and  portions  of  our  earden 
with  hay  and  blankets,  giving  the  insignificant  ereatures  a  sort  of  hand-to-hand  fight, 
in  whi<£  they  won  by  sheer  fi>rce  of  numbers,  and  made  us  glad  to  retreat  into  the 
honse.  They  brought  with  them  an  omnivorous  anpetite,  eating  things  which  they 
passed  by  in  1874 — vines  of  melon,  encumber,  squash,  pumpkin,  obc. 

They  took  our  tomatoes,  potato-tops,  indeed  ail  our  garden.  They  ate  our  straw- 
berry-plants and  young  fruit-trees ;  also,  our  few  flowers.  Not  content  with  such  a 
varied  bill  of  fare,  they  forced  their  way  into  the  house  and  ate  the  house-plants. 
They  staid  with  us  five  days,  until  the^  had  ended  their  large  meal  by  finishing  up 
evei^bing.  Then  while  we  were  planning  to  catch  them  and  barrel  them  up  to  fat- 
ten our  poultry  and  swine,  a  friendly  (f )  northwest  wind  carried  them  off.  Owing  to 
the  drought  the  small  grain  was  a  ftnlure ;  the  locust  harvested  the  remaining  crops, 
leavine  the  farmer  no  reward  for  his  toil.  They  have  visited  the  country  .every  year 
sinoe  tne  settlers  have  come  in,  but  only  in  1874  and  1876  doing  serious  injury.  They 
have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous  this  year.  It  has  been  an  eztremel}'  hot,  dry 
season,  the  prevailing  wind  south,  often  hot  as  from  a  Airnace,  and  undoubtedly  the 
unusual  season  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  unusual  numbers  of  the  locust. '  Farmers 
with  their  crops  harvested  are  like  Othello  with  his  occupation  gone.  Many  have  ]o6t 
fiuth  in  the  country  and  are  leaving  in  '^  prairie  schooners."  We  are  about  70  miles 
from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Some  turn  toward  the  setting  sun,  others  south- 
ward, and  others  still  go,  they  scarcely  know  where,  in  search  of  employment.  It 
seems  like  a  "  sorry"  going  off  to  seek  one's  fortuue—a  journey- in  which  a  supply  of 
hcpe  and  enthusiasm  is  needed. 

A^coording  to  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  grasshoppers  were  seen 
at  Richmond,  Kebr.,  flying  north  on  July  2  and  3,  and  flying  with  the 
wind  26th,  27th,  29th,  30th  and  31st.   August  5,  at  North  Platte,  Lincoln 
County,  entire  corn-crop  destroyed,  and  in  Dawson  County  one-fourth 
of  crop  destroyed  ;  came  from  Dawson  County  to  Buffalo  County.    10th, 
Clear  Creek,  flying  southwest  ^  11th,  northwest ;  arrived  in  immense 
numbers  18tb,  and  remained  rest  of  month.   11th,  alighted  in  immense 
numbers  at  Fremont,  Dodge  County,  and  commenced  in  the  corn ;  country 
near  Elm  Creek,  Buffalo  County,  cleaned  out;  column  moving  in  a  north- 
west direction,  not  many  miles  wide.    12th,  very  thick  at  Columbus, 
Platte  County;  came  down  the  valley  from  North  Platte,  doing  but 
little  damage.    At  Grand  Island,  Hall  County,  loss  small.    13th  to  26th, 
at  Omaha,  numerous  at  times,  flying  in  all  directions.    18th  to  31st,  at 
De  Soto.    23d,  at  Lincoln,  Lancaster  County,  in  vast  numbers,  but  not 
80  numerous  as  in  1874;  passing  south  and  southeast  incloods;  corn 
considerably  damaged.    24th  to  31st,  at  Plattsmouth.   26th,  in  York 
County;  have  left  nothing  bat  harvested  grain.  Plattsmouth,  flying 
ab(mt,  September  1  to  15.    Richmond,  flying  north  4th  and  6th,  north- 
east 20th,  northwest  21st.     York :  The  grasshoppers  have  called  on  us 
again.    They  came  down  August  10,  from  the  northeast,  and  staid  two 
weeks  to  a  day.   August  24  they  left,  going  southeast.  They  have  eaten 
almost  everything  green,  destroying  all  garden-vegetables  and  taking 
the  leaves  off  the  trees.    The  fruit-trees,  such  as  apide,  cherry,  and 
plum,  are  leafing  and  blossoming  again.     The  plum-trees  have  ripe 
fruit  and  blossoms,  which  is  something  I  never  heard  of  before.  Fumaa : 
Game  down  in  dense  clouds  from  the  northeast,  so  thick  as  to  darken 
the  sun,  having  the  appearance  of  vast  clouds  of  smoke.    Nothing  of 
the  kind  has  equaled  this  raid  since  the  earliest  history  of  the  conntry. 
Some  have  laid  eggs.     We  are  oompelled,  as  in  1874,  to  note  an  almost 
total  destruction  of  corn  and  all  late  vegetables.    Knox :  Entirely  de- 
stroyed the  corn  and  garden  products  and  the  oats  so  badly  that  many 
fields  were  not  reap^.    Osage:  Came  August  24,  and  are  still  here. 
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Have  taken  potatoes,  buckwheat,  and  beans  clean ;  have  injured  oun 
about  15  per  cent,  and  are  still  at  work  on  it.    Have  deposited  eggs  in 
great  quantities.     They  incline  to  travel  southeast,  but  the  wind  is 
against  them.    Cuming:  Game  from  Dakota  August  4,  staid  about  ten 
days,  injured  late  corn  and  potatoes,  beans,  gardens,  &c.;  deposited  maoy 
eggs,  and  have  nearly  all  gone  southward.    Insects  will  destroy  their 
eggs,  and  birds,  quails,  and  prairie-chickens  will  eat  their  yonog  wbea 
quite  small  in  untold  millions.    In  their  matured  stiate  nothing  can 
successfully  cope  with  them  save  quails,  prairie-chickens,  and  other 
insectivorous  birds.    Dodge:  Swept  down  upon  us  from  the  great  north- 
west August  10,  bringing  terror  to  the  hearts  of  our  people.    They  re- 
mained about  two  weeks  and  deposited  eggs  in  immense  numbers. 
Hops  were  entirely  destroyed ;  fruit-trees  are  stripped  of  their  leaves, 
and  in  some  sections  of  the  new  growth  of  bark.    But  half  the  com  is 
left.     Webster:  Injured  corn  slightly.    Franklin :  Damaged  com  SOper 
cent.    Have  now  all  gone  southwest.    Adams :  Have  taken  about  half 
the  corn  and  injured  young  trees  50  per  cent.    Saunders:  have  re-ap- 
peared since  the  last  report.    Cora,  potatoes,  and  sorghum  Lave  be^ 
largely  damaged ;  tobacco,  buckwheat,  and  beans  have  been  wholly  and 
gardens  mainly  destroyed,  and  the  earth  is  filled  with  eggs.    Seward: 
Came  from  the  north  in  immense  quantities.    They  fed  upon  the  corn 
and  cultivated  grapes,  and  destroyed  80  per  cent,  of  the  buckwheat.    A 
few  linger  still  in  the  south  part  of  the  county,  traveling  southwest 
Tliayer :  Alighted  about  a  week  ago.    Have  injured  corn  very  badly, 
and  taken  all  the  garden  products.    Boone:  Came  in  large  nnmb^ 
August  3.  Have  destroyed  all  buckwheat,  beans,  and  late  corn ;  stripped 
the  foliage  from  all  young  trees,  and  killed  young  fruit-trees.    They 
staid  about  three  weeks;  have  all  gone  south.    Lancaster:  Are  eating 
everything.    Platte :  In  their  flight  south  visited  our  county  on  the  lOth 
of  August,  and  in  consequence  of  adverse  winds  remained  two  weeks. 
They  entirely  ruined  late  cotn,  made  general  havoc  of  vegetables,  and 
filled  our  laud  with  eggs.     Wayne:  Alighted  and  commenced  woit 
August  6  and  10.     Injured  late  corn  25  per  cent.,  potatoes  slightly; 
deposited  their  eggs,  and  left  August  13.    Antelope :  Oame  from  the 
north,  August  5,  in  countless  numbers,  and  swept  late  com,  ba<^- 
wheat,  potatoes  and  beans  clean.  Richardson :  First  appeared  yesterday, 
August  30,  in  small  numbers- from  the  northwest.     Merri^:  Crops 
promising  up  to  10th  of  August,  when  the  grasshoppers  came  with  the 
wind  from  the  north.    The  next  day  the  wind  changed,  and  continued 
vatber  strong  from  the  south  for  a  week.    The  hoppers  had  to  stay  on 
the  ground  and  could  not  do  much  damage.    On  the  18th,  the  wind 
being  from  the  northeast,  they  left,  but  toward  evening  a  lot  more  cama 
On  the  24th,  all  left  for  the  south.  Buckwheat,  late  beans,  garden-vege- 
tables, late  potatoes,  &c.,  are  all  a  total  loss.  On  the  17th  some  deposited 
eggs  where  the  ground  was  bare.    Hall :  Large  swarms  appeared  from 
the  northwest  August  10  at  noon.    Commenc^  depositing  eggs  on  the 
13th  and  14th ;  on  the  14th  some  left ;  still  larger  masses  came  in  their 
stead,  mostly  from  the  northeast.    Farmers  generally  tried  to  smoke 
them  out,  but  most  abandoned  the  effort  after  the  third  day.   1  protected 
my  garden  for  ten  days,  but  from  the  11th  to  the  13th  they  piled  in  on 
me  so  fearfully  that  I  could  not  keep  them  from  stripping  nearly  every 
tree  of  its  foliage.    They  have  eaten  about  one- third  of  the  apples  and 
half  the  early  with  all  the  late  corn.    On  the  23d  and  24th  they  left  in 
a  southern  direction,  the  wind  being  from  the  northwest. — (Monthly 
Agricultural  Report,  August  and  September,  1876.) 
I  have  also  the  following  notes  on  its  appearance  in  Nebraska  frma 
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Mr.  G.  P.  Dodge,  of  Olencoe,  Nebr.    As  Mr.  Dodge  is  an  entomologist^ 
his  testimony  is  of  increased  value : 

Glencob,  Nebr.,  February  4, 1877. 


Dear  Sir: 


Since  I  have  been  here  I  have  given  more  attention  to  the  Caloptenus  9pretu8  than 
to  all  other  insects  together.  The  result  of  my  observations  has  been  that  I  have 
formed  a  theory  of  the  cause  of  immigration  of  this  insect,  which  differs  radically  from 
any  yet  pat  forth.    My  record  of  the  insect's  visitations  mns  like  this : 

In  1873,  C  spretus  came  from  the  south  in  May;  remained  a  week  or  ten  days ;  deposited 
eegs  in  large  quantity  at  this  place.  I  came  here  August  7 ;  the  insects  had  then  about 
ail  attained  their  wings.  Daring  their  erowth  they  nad  done  much  damage  to  crops, 
destroying  all  the  oats  and  com  where  they  were  abundant.  The  insects  did  not  move 
until  August  16,  when  the  wind,  which  had  been  from  the  aputh  continuously  during 
the  month,  veered  round  into  the  northwest.  They  arose  about  noon,  and  all  left. 
Others  flew  over,  going  south  from  that  time  until  cold  weather.  Some  eggs  were  de- 
posited in  the  fall. 

In  1874,  a  few  came  from  the  southwest  May  30,  but  only  a  few.  May  10  the  eggs 
laid  the  fall  before  were  hatching.  They  pupated  about  June  1,  became  imagina 
aboat  June  20,  and  went  south  with  northerly  winds  June  30.  July  23  immense  swarm 
alighted,  coming  from  the  northeast  July  23 ;  staid  three  days,  and  went  south.  I  saw 
no  eggs  deposited.    Others  went  south  in  August,  September,  and  October  as  usual. 

In  1875,  they  arrived  in  small  quantity  from  southwest  May  12 ;  could  be  seen  flying, 
north  whenever  we  had  a  south  wind,  but  especially  on  and  after  June  16.  On  that 
date  myriads  came  from  the  southeast,  staid  one  night,  and,  the  wind  continuing  fa- 
vorable, went  on  in  a  northwesterly  course.  June  29  I  first  saw  hoppers  flying  south. 
After  that  they  could  be  seen  flying  either  north  or  south,  as  the  wind  might  l^.  until 
the  10th  of  July,  after  which  date  they  only  appeared  in  the  air  when  the  wina  came 
from  the  north. 

In  1876,  -a  very  few  came  from  the  southwest  May  14 ;  saw  some  depositing  eggs 
about  May  30.  August  10  an  immense  swarm  came  from  the  northwest  and  staid  a 
week.  The  day  they  departed  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  northwest,  changed 
to  north,  and  finally  to  northeast.  The  air  was  full  of  the  hoppers  all  day.  They 
always  chiinged  their  course  to  go  with  the  wind.  The^  left  the  ground  full  o€ 
eggs.  In  these  the  embryo  was  formed  at  least  a  month  before  the  ground  froze.  By 
bringing  eggs  to  the  house  and  putting  them  in  a  warm  place  I  have  hatched  them  ia 
seven  days.  Some  of  the  same  that  were  not  kept  so  warm,  but  merely  kept  from  frost 
and  in  the  sun,  have  lain  three  weeks  and  do  not  hatph. 

I  think  the  above  notes  substantiate  my  position,  which  is  that  9pretu8  is  double 
broodedf  rearing  the  first  brood  in  the  south,  the  second  in  the  north ;  and  that  it  mi* 
grates  tor  this  purpose,  and  not  from  hunger,  as  Riley  asserts.  I  believe  also  that  they 
are  natives  of  the  plains,  and  will  always  overrun  this  part  of  the  country  when  a  north 
or  southwest  wind  drives  them  a  little  off  their  true  north  and  south  course  during  their 

Eeriod  of  migration.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are  more  liable  to  attacks  of  parasites 
ere  than  elsewhere,  and,  indeed,  think  it  not  improbable  that  their  present  rate  of  in- 
crease is  due  to  their  having  found  more  nutritious  food  in  the  cereals  upon  which  they 
have  fed  for  a  few  years  past  than  they  have  known  in  the  prairie-grass.  A  paralld 
case  is  that  of  the  Doryphora  10-2iiteato,  which  increased  with  such  rapidity  upon  tha 
cultivated  crops  of  the  East. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountains  this  grasshopper  follows  the  same  plan  of  migration  with  the 
iirst  favorable  wind  after  they  get  wings,  as  I  have  observed  here.  They  were  abun- 
dant in  Montana  this  year,  and  at  my  request  an  inteUigent  miner  took  notes  of  their 
habits,  which  he  has  transmitted  to  me.  My  observations  show  that  as  a  rule  all  ob- 
taining wines  prior  to  June  20  will  fly  north ;  those  becoming  imagines  after  that  data 

will  fly  south.    This  date  might  vary  as  the  spring  was  late  or  early. 

«  «  •  «  •  «  • 

Hoping  to  make  myself  useful  next  season,  I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

G.  M.  DODGE. 

The  following  statement  regarding  the  appearance  of  the  locnst,  in 
Buffalo  County,  Nebraska,  and  the  theory  of  its  northwest  origin,  are 
worthy  of  preservation  in  this  Beport : 

Buffalo  County,  Nebraska,  August  8, 1876L 

Editors  Country  Gentleman  :  The  all-prevailing  theme,  the  all-absorbing  topia 
on  all  occasions,  is  the  grasshoppers.  Their  devastation  in  almost  the  entire  portiom 
of  Western  Nebraska  is  not  only  general  but  terrible.  Their  numbers  are  almost  as 
countless  as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore ;  their  powers  of  destruction  seem  to  exceed 
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that  of  the  race  that  visited  ns  in  1674  hy  f oarfold.  Now  they  are  eating  ev^ry  gnen 
thing — the  leaves  from  the  trees,  the  grass  in  the  ravines,  the  forest-trees  9^0Dg  Ae 
Loop  and  Wood  Rivera,  com,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  everything.  Oar  corn-fields  to-^xy 
present  the  appearance  of  so  many  acres  of  naked  hean-poles.  They  have  covered  ihe 
city  of  Kearney  all  over ;  in  the  boases ;  on  the  sidewalks j  they  even  inspect  tiie  fiac 
store-rooms  of  onr  dry-goods  and  grocery  men ;  in  fttct  I  do  not  believe  there  is  i 
square  inch  of  territory  in  Buffalo  County  that  has  not  been  searched  by  these  marand- 
ers.  The  first  indication  of  their  approach  was  on  Friday,  July  28.  Almost  fion  tte 
first  we  saw  they  were  an  entirely  new  generation.  They  had  huge  appetites,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  find  the  sweetest  and  tenderest  ears  of  com  in  oar  fields.  T^gj 
poked  their  noses  head  downward,  tail  upward,  into  the  very  heart  of  Cfur  small  calf- 
bages.  They  almost  dug  up  our  onions  by  the  roots.  They  ate  up  our  melon-viiMi 
and  then  partook  grsedily  of  the  unripe  fruit.  The  wind  remained  in  the  south  famt 
July  28  till  August  5,  when  about  noon  it  suddenly  changed  to  north-northeast.  In  }tm 
than  twenty  minutes,  every  hopper  of  this  advanced  guard  wended  their  wav  sooth- 
ward.  How  happy  we  were  I  vain  delusion.  At  4  p.  m.  the  east,  the  north,  tine  weai, 
presented  the  appearance  of  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  like  that  of  burning  prairies.  We 
saw  it  full  20  miles  away.  We  gazed  in  wonder.  The  clouds  approached,  the  sir 
swarmed  with  hoppers.  We  couldhear  the  sound  of  their  wings.  They  were  so  doee 
together,  so  dense,  that  they  darkened  the  sun  similar  to  an  eclipse  at  midday.  The 
first  cloud  passed.  At  5  p.  m.  another,  more  dense,  more  terrible,  more  numaoBs 
passed  over  head,  leaviuf^  a  few  stragglers  to  search  for  something  to  stay  their  steofr- 
achs.  We  thought  by  this  time,  surely  the  army  had  passed,  but  about  6  p.  m.  anocher 
writhing,  moving  mass  was  seen  approaching.  On  its  arrival  jost  over  our  heads, 
down  they  came,  like  huge  flakes  of  snow,  so  thick  that  the  ground  was  in  bsbv 
places  invisible.  Here  they  remained  till  the  next  morning,  scattered  over  the  prairies. 
About  9  a.  m.  they  began  gathering  in  endless  swarms  into  our  corn-fields,  and  by  I  pu 
m.  every  leaf,  ear,  and  in  many  places  the  stalks,  were  eaten,  digested,  and  part  of  die 
army  on  their  way  southwest  to  hunt  for  and  despoil  new  fields.  About  this  time  the 
wind  changed  to  southeast,  then  veered  to  the  sooth,  and  from  that  time  nntO  this 
writing  (Tuesday  evening,  August  8}  the  hoppers  are  with  us  supping,  as  a  last  reeart, 
ou  purslane,  tumblo- weeds,  and  even  thistles.  They  will  undonutealy  remain  in  this 
section  until  the  wind  changes  again  into  the  north.  So  much  for  the  appearance  of 
and  destruction  caused  bv  these  foes  of  the  agriculturist.  We  see  our  entire  seasoa's 
work,  except  one-third  of  the  crop  of  wheat,  melt  away  almost  in  a  moment,  and  we 
are  helpless. 

The  query  in  my  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  many  of  my  suffering  nsighbac& 
is  where  these  hoppers  come  from.  In  carefully  watching  their  progress  two  yean 
ago,  as  well  as  this  season,  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  there  is  a  slope  of  cooa- 
try  to  the  north  or  northwest  of  Minnesota,  in  the  British  possessions,  where  these  in- 
sects are  indigenous ;  that  in  extremely  dr^  seasons,  like  the  present,  the  eggs  depos- 
ited last  fall  hatch  in  such  endless  quantities  that  the  locusts  are  forced  to  migrate; 
while  in  extremely  wet  springs,  witn  heavy  falls  of  snow  or  late  frosts,  in  the  terri- 
tory where  they  originate,  many  of  the  infant  progeny  are  destroyed.  In  Jaly,  1874 
vast  numbers,  it  will  be  remembered,  descended  and  spread  over  almost  the  eotire  ter- 
ritory west  of  the  Missouri  Eiver.  They  deposited  eggs  in  Kansas  and  Missouri,  aad 
in  the  spring  of  1875,  caused  wide  destruction  in  the  southeast  ps-rt  of  this  State,  Ae 
northeast  part  of  Kansas  and  the  northwest  part  of  Missouri.  This  progeny  seeaMto 
have  been  annihilated — various  influences  during  the  summer  of  1875  oausinff  then 
to  be  without  the  power  of  propagating  their  species.  Now  this  season  (1876),  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  an  entire  new  generation  can  be  traced  from  the  Red  Kver  oosn- 
try  of  the  north,  through  Western  Minnesota,  Southwestern  Dakota,  thus  far  into 
Western  Nebraska.  If  1  am  correct  in  these  observations,  then,  whenever  onr  spfings 
are  diy,  with  but  little  snow  or  rain  during  the  winter,  followed  by  dry  weather  in  June 
and  July,  we -may  expect  grasshoppers  in  jost  such  endless  quantities  as  we  ha\Y 
seen  twice  during  the  past  four  years.  Whenever  the  winter,  spring,  and  summer  an 
Just  the  opposite  of  the  foregoing,  then  we  will  be  comparatively  free  from  these  pesis 
and  our  crops  plenteous.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  on  the  above  points ;  aad  1 
believe  further  that  the  territory  wherein  these  insects  are  indigenous,  is  not  so  large 
as  to  be  beyond  the  control  of  a  power^  with  a  purse  long  enough  to  procure  the  neees- 
eary  labor,  to  work  the  destruction  of  young  locusts  and  eggs  before  they  caa  make 
such  descents  upon  us.  Only  the  strong  arm  of  Qovemmentpnowever,  can  wield  this 
power :  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  intervene,  or  this  entire  western  territory,  with  its 
riches  lying  beneath  the  grassy  sod,  must  be  abandoned  for  all  agrieultnial  porposea 

Our  com,  potatoes,  and  all  onr  vegetable  crops  have  already  disappemed.  Manv  of 
our  wheat-fields  were  not  cut  at  all ;  others  yield  all  the  way  from  two  to  twenty  bnahds 
per  acre,  according  to  location.  There  is  as  a  general  thine  sonth  of  the  Platte  Shner 
a  very  large  crop  of  small  grain,  which  has  been  harvested,  while  the  com,  potatoes, 
and  vegetables  are  fine  as  they  were  last  season.  North  of  the  Platte,  throoghout  a 
portion  of  Hall  County,  all  of  Buffalo  and  Dawson  Counties,  the  drought  has  been 
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severe  and  oontinnons  Binee  the  last  of  Maroh.  We  have  had  a  few  Bhowers ;  but, 
except  immediately  along  Platte  River,  these  showers  have  rarely  been  of  length 
«>notigh  to  wet  the  ground  more  than  to  the  depth  of  one  inch.  I  may  say,  I  think, 
'With  perfect  safety,  that  for  two  years  past  we  have  not  had  rain  enough  to  saturate 
^lie  grr)and  to  the  depth  of  3  feet,  while  the  fall  of  snow  in  the  winter  season  has  been 
^ery  lf|{ht.  In  this  connection  it  shonld  be  remembered  that  in  digging  wells  we  find 
«tbe  soil  dry  as  an  ash-heap,  almost  from  the  top  of  the  groand  to  the  water-line  on  a 
level  with  low  water  in  onr  rivers,  or  on  the  divides  to  a  depth  of  sometimes  140  to  60 
feet.  It  will  be  easy  to  understand  the  effect  of  continual  dry  weather  upon  our  crops 
jKnd  pockets. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  of  my  near  neighbors  will  complain  or  take  me  to  task  if  I 
A^ain  say  that  a  poor  man  with  a  family,  and  but  little  means,  should  think  twice  be- 
fore attempting  to  make  a  home  especially  in  Western  Nebraska,  for  by  the  time  this 
is  in  print  no  lesa  than  eight  out  of  twelve  families  living  near  to  the  north  and  west 
of  me  will  be  on  the  way  to  Iowa  and  Missouri — some  having  already  departed  for 
the  Pacific  slope.  Some  are  selling  their  claims  and  all  their  stock  for  less  than  half 
their  value,  while  others  are  leaving  their  claims  to  hoppers,  and  to  settlers  desiring 
to  try  their  luck.  Many  of  my  readers  may  think  over  in  their  minds  the  old  adage 
that  a  ''rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,''  but  permit  me  to  ask  a  question :  How  much 
xnofls  can  a  stone  gather  when  visited  continuously  by  drought,  bufi;9,  and  hoppers  f 

Ctonerally  speaking,  you  can  rarely  find  a  more  energetic  race  of  men,  both  English 
and  German,  than  those  who  are  leaving  us  now.  Some  of  them  came  here  with  money. 
They  have  sunk  it  all  in  their  farms,  in  efforts  to  live  and  make  a  living,  only  to  see 
it  all  swept  away  in  a  day.  There  seems  'at  present  to  be  no  remedy  except  stock- 
raising,  and  this  cannot  be  done  in  this  country  without  capital.  To  commence  with 
a  cow  or  two,  and  live,  clothe  a  family  and  school  them,  is  almost  an  impossibility. 
One  of  my  neighbors  declares  that  he  '^  Will  not  live  in  a  country  where  he  has  got  to 
die  in  debt  to  his  stomach.'' 

F.  N.  C, 

THE  LOCUST  IN  KANSAS  IN  1876. 

In  Kansas  the  locust  visitation  was  less  formidable  and  did  not  ex« 
tend  so  far  east  as  in  1875,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  letter  of 
Professor  Snow,  dated  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kans.,  October 
4,  1876: 

Your  postal  card  reached  me  upon  my  return  f^om  Colorado,  and  I  have  delayed 
replying  to  your  inquiries  because  I  wanted  to  know  what  the  locust  was  going  to 
do  for  us  before  writing  about  him.  I  came  through  Kansas  from  Colorado  (Denver) 
on  the  5th  and  6th  September.  CaJoptenue  spreius  at  that  time  extended  about  100  miles 
east  of  the  mountains,  last  of  which  point  no  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  during  daylight 
on  the  5th.  Next  morning  wo  struck  locusts  in  small  numbers  at  Brookville  (Saline 
County),  180  miles  west  of  Kansas  City :  in  full  force  at  Salina,  12  miles  farther  east: 
and  found  the  east  front  of  this  line  4  miles  west  of  Abilene,  in  Dickinson  County,  and 
about  150  miles  west  of  Kansas  City.  Observing  and  inquiring  at  the  stations  in  this 
30-mile  belt,  I  invariably  learned  that  the  flight  of  the  locust  was  from  the  north  and 
not  from  the  Wfst  as  two  years  ago  (in  1874). 

Four  weeks  have  now  passed  and  the  locust  has  not  yet  reached  Lawrence,  its  eastern 
line  being  about  20  miles  west  of  Lawrence,  only  about  100  miles  farther  east  than  it 
was  four  weeks  ago.  This  eastern  line  extends  across  the  State  from  north  to  souths 
the  entire  State  west  of  this  line  having  been  visited.  In  manv  places  the  pest  has 
come  in  immense  numbers,  while  in  many  other  places  there  has  been  but  a  light 
sprinkling.  Little  damage  has  been  done  thus  far,  almost  none  at  all  in  comparison 
with  twoyears  ago,  it  being  so  late  in  the  season  that  the  crops  of  this  year  were 
secure.  The  fall- wheat,  however,  has  been  very  generally  eaten  down,  but  has  come 
up  again  when  drilled  after  the  departure  of  the  hordes  which  remain  but  a  few  daya 
in  a  place.  Wheat  sown  broadcast  has  been  generally  killed,  having  been  eaten  down 
to  the  kernel.  The  great  danger  to  be  feared  now  is  the  spring-hatching  of  the  esga 
which  have  been  deposited  in  varying  abundance  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  region 
visited.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  present  visitation  is  far  less  numerous  than 
two  years  ago.  The  locusts  are  everywhere  reported  to  be  heavily  parasitized  by  the 
red  mite  and  the  Tachinafly.  Can  it  be  that  these  hordes  are  the  *' spring-hatch" 
ih>m  Iowa„  Minnesota,  and  Wyoming  f  While  in  the  South  Park  in  July,  I  found  great 
onmbers  of  vonnttapretus  along  the  streams  from  the  mountain-eides.  When  on  the 
summit  of  Pike's  Peak  July  28  and  29,  the  winged  results  were  flying  ^e  east  as  high 
tip  in  the  air  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  did  not  descend  upon  us  at  Manitou  uutll 
the  12th  of  August. 
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We  qaote  also  from  the  Monthly  Weather  Review : 

Near  Dodge  City,  April  30,  the  ground  was  thickly  covered  with  the  yoong.    Aaga^ 
22  to  31,  Dodge  City,  nnmerons  and  very  destructive,  cansing  entire  loes  of  crops  ia 
many  sections ;  24th,  Ellen  wood,  came  from  north  and  northeast;  29th,  soatii  west; 
Slst,  northeast  and  west.    Fort  Wallace,  flying  soathwest  19th,  north  23d,  setUisg 
24th ;  3lst,  Atlanta,  came  in  large  numbers,  injured  fall-wheat,  late  com.  and  garden^; 
also  flying  southeast.    In  September,  Dodge  City,  abundant,  flying  nortn  2d  and  4tb, 
east  8th  and  9th ;  less  abundant  6th  and  7th.    In  October  they  were  reported  ^  nu- 
merous and  destructive  at  times  during  the  month  at  Le  Roy  and  Baxter  Springs: 
reported  nearly  all  cone  at  Creswell,  19th,  and  Council  Grove  31st.    In  November 
grasshoppers  were  killed  on  the  14th  by  the  snow-fall.    Broum :  The  graaahoppeis 
have  destroyed  about  all  the  wheat,  rye,  and  timothy  that  have  come  up,  and  will 
doubtless  destroy  all  that  has  been  sowed.    The  farmers  have  stopped  sowing,  owing 
to  their  presence.    Sedgwick :  The  grasshoppers  alighted  on  the  1st  of  September,  no4 
in  such  numbers  as  two  years  ago,  but  enough  to  eat  all  the  young  wheat  and  xye  as 
fast  as  it  appears.    Many  of  the  mrmers  are  still  sowing  wheat.    Bourbon  :  The  graes- 
hoppers  appeared  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  are  eatmg  the  wheat  clean  as  they  go. 
Cowley :  The  grasshoppers  have  taken  all  the  early-sown  wheat  and  rye,  and  they  nre 
still  with  us.    They  keep  us  from  sowing  wheat.    Douglas :  Owin^r  to  the  prospect  of 
another  grasshopper  raid  but  little  wheat  was  sown  until  within  two  weeks.    Tlse 
early-sown  looks  flue.     Woodson :  Grasshoppers  came  on  the  9th  of  September  bj  the 
million,  and  have  destroyed  all  the  early-sown  grain.     Chase :  The  grasshoppers  came 
September  9,  and  the  wheat  that  had  been  sown  is  all  destroyed.    Lyon :  The  fiall  sow- 
ing of  wheat  and  rye  has  all  been  devoured  by  the  grasshoppers.    Osage:  On  the  dth, 
lOtb,  and  11th  of  September  the  wind  from  the  northwest  brought  billions  of  grmsfr- 
hoppers,  and  consequently  all  the  small  grain  is  a  total  loss.    Eeno :  The  fiirmers  are 
still  busy  in  sowing  wheat;  some  ground  is  being  planted  for  the  .third  time ;  onlv 
about  half  the  area  will  be  sown  that  would  have  been  if  the  grasshoppers  had  not 
come ;  all  the  early-sown  was  entirely  killed.    Shawnee:  The  grasshoppers  have  eaten 
about  half  of  the  wheat  and  rye  sown  ;  the  farmers  are  sowing  their  grains  over  again. 
Washington :  The  farmers  are  now  busy  in  sowing  fall-grain ;  we  do  not  fear  the  grass- 
hoppers in  the  spring,  for  the  farmers  will  plow  all  they  can  this  fall  and  winter,  with 
the  expectation  of  killing  the  grasshoppers  m  the  egg.    Saline :  All  wheat  sown  befoiv 
the  grasshoppers  came  has  been  destroyed  by  them.    Some  farmers  have  lost  20O  acres, 
and  one  has  iost  1,200.    Mitchell:  Came  from  the  north,  the  wind  being  from  that 
direction,  August  23.    Began  to  come  down  at  9  in  the  morning,  and  by  night  the 
ground  was  literally  covered  with  them.    They  commence  to  go  into  the  crops  as  soon 
as  the  siin  goes  down,  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  field.    Thev  are  eating  the 
blades  off  the  corn,  which  is  loaded  with  them,  and  the  leaves  off  the  trees.    Early 
com  is  now  quite  hard  and  will  not  be  seriously  injured.    Pawnee :  Made  their  appear- 
ance August  24,  coming  from  the  northwest.    Most  of  them  passed  over,  but  a  few 
alighted,  owing  to  the  changing  of  the  wind  to  the  south.    Com  is  too  tai  advanced 
to  be  injured,  and  they  are  not  doing  much  harm  except  to  gardens.     Waskmgton: 
Visited  us  August  24,  at  11  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  coming  from  the  northwest.    So 
far  they  have  alighted  on  about  half  of  the  county.    They  are  stripping  the  blades 
from  the  corn,  but  appear  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  process  of  incubation  t^n  to 
feeding.    The  prevalence  of  a  south  wind  has  kept  them  here  until  to-day  (August  31  k 
The  north  wind  is  now  blowing,  and  they  are  filling  the  air  by  the  million,  passing 
rapidly  to  the  northwest.    They  have  deposited  no  eggs,  and  done  little  damage. 
£llis :  A  visitation  from  grasshoppers  last  week  ruined  the  late  corn,  and  injured  all 
somewhat.    Reno :  Commenced  to  alight  August  31,  at  11  in  the  morning,  and  are 
eating  everything  green.    At  2  p.  m.  to^ay,  September  1,  many  of  them  flew  away. 
They  have  almost  ruined  the  late  crops,  especially  corn.    Norton :  Have  rained  the 
oom-crops.    Barton :  Appeared  August  24  from  the  north  in  vast  swarms,  and  have 
destroyed  all  late  com  and  potatoes,  beans,  tnmips,  &o.,  and  the  wheat  that  was  up. 
To-day,  August  31,  with  a  strong  north  wind,  they  are  going  south.    They  have  made 
no  deposit  of  eggs.    Ch-aham :  Descended  in  clouds  and  remained  five  days,  destroying 
our  corn,  buckwheat,  turnips,  and  gardens.    Bice :  Have  returned  for  the  last  week 
in  as  great  numbers  as  two  years  ago.    The  com,  except  the  late-sod  com,  which 
they  have  riddled,  was  out  of  their  way.    They  have  mostly  left.    BepubUo:  Filled 
the  air  August  24,  when  corn-fields  were  ravaged  and  gardens  disappeued  in  an  after- 
noon.   We  have  the  assurance  that  we  shall  raise  our  own  gprasshoppers  next  year,  for 
initifttory  steps  are  being  taken  to  give  us  a  large  supply.    Bntl^ :  On  the  last  day  of 
August  I  was  in  Wichita,  Sedgwick  County.    About  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  very  large  col- 
nmn  of  grasshoppers  passed  over.    In  their  flight  they  made  a  noise  like  the  rattling 
Of  a  train  of  cars.    I  do  not  know  how  far  the  column  extended  west,  but  it  extended 
more  than  twelve  miles  east  of  Wichita.    Their  flight  was  toward  the  south.    Although 
the  main  part  passed  over,  enough  stragglers  were  left  in  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas 
to  eat  every  vestige  of  green  wheat  as  fast  as  it  came  out  of  the  ground.    Some  few 
appeared  as  far  east  as  El  Dorado,  but  no  damage  worthy  of  mention  has  vet  bc«i 
^one  m  Butler  County.— (Monthly  Agricultural  Report.) 
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THE  LOCUST  IN  IOWA  IN  1876. 

In  Iowa,  Governor  Kirkwood  states  that  <^  the  eggs  have  been  laid  in 
large  quantities  this  season  in  a  wide  area  of  the  western  portion  of  the 
State,  and  the  fear  was  expressed  that  they  might  come  another  season 
in  swarms.    In  Northwestern  Iowa  the  people  are  very  careful  to  pre- 
serve the  prairies  from  burning  this  fall,  so  that  they  may  destroy  the 
young  in  the   spring."    (Proceedings  conference  of  governors,  etc.) 
Concerning  the  grasshopper  invasion  of  1876,  I  extract  the  following 
data  from  the  Monthly  Weather  Review,  August  6 :  << Appeared  at  Storm 
lAke,  Cherokee,  and  Sioux  City,  column  extending  to  Lower  Dakota  and 
I/amar's,  Mo.;   at  Fonda,  Pocahontas  County,  damage  slight;    25th 
at  TJnionville,  Appanoose  County,  flying  in  large  clouds  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion, and  Des  Moines,  Polk  County,  flying  toward  the  Missouri  in  im- 
mense numbers.    None  have  yet  alighted  in  Central  Iowa."    Crawford : 
Injured  corn  33  per  cent.    Olay:  Have  nearly  ruined  our  crops.    Har- 
rison: Made  their  appearance  on  the  17th  of  August ;  reduced  an  extra 
corn-crop  to  an  average ;  destroyed  buckwheat  and  gardens ;  are  injur- 
ing fruit  and  depositing  their  eggs  over  the  whole  country.    Humboldt: 
Have  injured  corn  and  nearly  ruined  buckwheat  and  beans.    Calhoun: 
Have  trimmed  around  corn-fields  and  so  injured  buckwheat  that  it  will 
not  be  cut.    Cherokee:  Came  with  a  north  wind,  on  the  6th  of  August : 
staid  two  weeks,  and  have  deposited  eggs  to  some  extent ;  they  damaged 
wheat  slightly  and  a  very  heavy  corn-crop  at  least  25  per  cent.    Sioux: 
Reduced  corn  to  40,  wheat  and  barley  to  70,  oats  to  80,  and  potatoes  to 
10.     Oreene:  Swarm  of  grasshoppers  are  destroying  the  country.    Mont- 
gomery: Came  August  25;  have  done  no  injury  as  yet,  except  in  a  few 
gardens.    They  seem  uneasy,  as  if  they  desired  to  leave.    The  wind  has 
only  been  favorable  for  them  one  day  since  their  arrival.    Atiduhon: 
Came  in  clouds  on  the 24th  of  August;  are  doing  some  damage  on  the 
corn  and  filling  the  ground  with  eggs.     Outhrie:  Coming  on  us  during 
the  last  week  by  millions ;  looks  as  if  they  intended  to  stay  with  us,  and 
if  they  do,  our  crops  will  sufTer  greatly.    Pottuwattamie:  Made  their  ap- 
pearance in  strong  force  on  the  23d  of  August;  have  done  considerable 
damage,  and  are  laying  eggs  in  large  quantities.    Pocahontas:  Have 
come  and  gone  again  without  doing  much  damage,  except  to  gardens. 
Sac:  The  red-legged  grasshoppers  came  about  the  15th  of  August  in  such 
numbers  as  to  materially  injure  our  growing  crops. — (Monthly  Agricul- 
tural Report,  August  and  September,  1876.) 

(( The  Hamilton  (Iowa)  Freeman  states  that  a  gentleman,  on  examin- 
ing the  ground  on  which  the  insects  had  deposited  their  eggs,  found  52 
deposits  in  4  square  inches,  or  13  per  inch.  The  eggs  in  each  deposit 
varied  between  17  and  34,  averaging  about  25  to  the  cocoon.  If  these 
all  hatched  there  would  be  325  grasshoppers  on  each  square  inch..  But 
most  of  the  eggs  were  addled  by  the  warm  weather  subsequent  to  their 
deposit.  It  is  proposed  to  destroy  them  by  burning  over  the  prairies. 
In  Woodbury,  Iowa,  the  insects  greatly  injured  the  potato  crop." — 
(Monthly  Agricultural  Iteport,  November  and  December.) 

THE  LOCUST  IN  MINNESOTA  IN  1876. 

In  Minnesota  the  eggs  hatched  out  at  Breckenridge  May  23.  In 
Jane  the  grasshoppers  were  infested  by  a  '^  red-fly  parasite,"  mite.  In 
July,  numerous  at  Breckenridge,  lOth,  11th,  and  12th;  left,  going 
southeast,  13th ;  appeared  again  19th  and  23d.  In  August,  Brecken- 
ridge, swarms  seen  on  1st ;  very  destructive  3d ;  flying  and  depositing 
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eggs  Gth  to  12th ;  in  tbe  western  coanties,  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  bar- 
ley have  suffered  severely.  In  September,  Breckenridge,  Minn.,  ly- 
ing south,  26th.  Jcu!ik9on:  Are  here  yet ;  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  estimato 
the  damages  done  by  them.  Meeker:  Will  iojare  the  wheat  in  a  iem 
places.  Nicollet:  Are  destroying  the  crops  and  depositing  tibm  eggs. 
Nobles:  Game  upon  ns  just  as  the  earliest  grains  were  ready  to  barrest; 
wheat,  corn,  and  timothy  are  very  badly  damaged,  and  other  crops 
totally  destroyed.  They  have  laid  eggs  for  a  crop  next  year.  Pope: 
The  prospect  of  nncommonly  good  crops  was  very  fine  antil  about  two 
weeks  ago,  when  the  grasshoppers  came.  Though  they  did  inealonlable in- 
jury, yet  they  did  not  stay  long  enough  to  effect  a  total  destruction  of  crops. 
The  air  was  filled  with  the  x>est,  clouding  the  sun.  They  did  not  seem  to 
design  utter  destruction  of  vegetation,  but  rather  to  leave  their  progeny. 
Eggs  were  laid  all  over  the  region.  This  work  done,  they  rose  on  favor- 
iDg  winds  and  went  southeast.  Their  stay  on  an  average  was  aboatone 
week — ^in  some  places  only  four  days ;  in  others  ten.  Redwood:  Damaged 
all  the  crops ;  the  vines  of  beans  and  potatoes  have  been  almost  wholly 
eaten  up  and  the  foliage  of  fruit  and  certain  forest^trees  almost  wholly 
stripped  off.  Sibley:  In  ^ight  townships  the  crops  have  snffbred  se- 
verely ft*om  grasshoppers.  Steams:  The  advance-guard  came  on  the 
22d  of  July ;  the  main  army  appeared  the  next  day  about  11  a.  m.,  and 
by  4  p.  m.  every  bush,  flower,  tree,  shrub,  fence,  and  field  was  literally 
covered  with  them.  They  are  still  with  us  and  are  depositing  tlietr 
eggs.  Stevens :  There  would  have  been  a  fhll  average  of  all  crops,  and 
perhaps  more,  had  not  the  grasshoppers  visited  this  county.  Todd:  The 
grasshoppers  struck  us  the  19th  of  July,  and  have  destroyed  at  least  67 
per  cent,  of  the  crops  of  this  county.  As  near  as  1  can  find  out,  the 
column  is  about  17  miles  wide.  They  came  in  from  the  west  by  north. 
One  of  the  finest  crops  we  have  had  for  ten  or  twelve  years  is  destroyed. 
There  is  barely  enough  left  to  pay  for  reaping.  Yesterday  I  oat  barley 
that  should  have  yielded  58  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  will  scarry  get  5. 
The  heads  are  cut  off  and  lying  on  the  ground.  Watonwan:  Have  de- 
stroyed the  wheat-crops  of  the  county.  YeUow  Medicine:  In  the  ooan* 
ties  Renville,  Chippewa,  and  Swift,  and  parts  of  Kandiyohi  and  Yelloir 
Medicine  oats  and  barley  are  a  complete  failure  on  account  of  the  grass- 
hoppers. Blue  Earth:  The  western  towns  are  alive  with  grasshoppers, 
but  they  have  come  rather  late  to  seriously  injure  wheat  or  oats.  Me- 
Lead:  Game  from  the  northeast  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  spread 
nearly  over  the  whole  county  ]  have  injured  oats,  barley,  and  late  con 
considerably  and  wheat  to  some  extent,  and  have  deposited  many  eggs. 
Some  are  reported  as  hatching  and  others  as  being  destroyed  by  a  worm 
or  insect,  but  millions  apparently  will  be  left  to  hatch  next  spring. 
Yellow  Medicine:  Grasshoppers  and  dry  weather  have  nearly  mined  tiie 
corn  crop  and  taken  nearly  all  the  oats.  Half  of  the  State  is  covered 
with  grasshoppers.  Redwood:  Grasshoppers  and  drought  have  de- 
stroyed the  crops  this  year  more  than  ever  before.  Swift:  Have  done 
a  great  deal  of  damage ;  they  commenced  depredations  about  the  5th  of 
July ;  there  have  been  three  or  four  swarms ;  they  are  now  mostly  gone, 
but  have  left  their  eggs  in  great  numbers.  Faribault:  Injured  corn  10 
per  cent.,  potatoes  50  per  cent.,  and  nearly  destroyed  beans.  About  the 
15th  of  August  they  lit  down  on  us  from  the  northwest  in  countless 
numbers.  They  were  about  eight  days  in  passing  over  the  ooonty  and 
seeding  it  with  eggs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  crops 
for  the  coming  year.  Meeker:  Destroyed  nearly  all  the  beans.  NiooUet: 
Came  with  the  ^ind  from  the  north  and  west,  and  went  south  and  west 
Of  cereals  they  cut  the  oats  most ;  destroyed  much  of  the  com  and  po- 
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tatoes  and  garden  stuff.  Tbey  have  been  depositing  their  eggs  for  the 
last  two  months.  Brotcn:  Beidaced  corn,  wheat,  and  rye  to  25;  oats, 
barley,  and  buckwheat  to  10.  Blue  Earth:  Injured  the  com  somewhat 
and  mined  beans.  The  county  is  literally  filled  with  their  eggs.  Some 
of  the  eggs  are  being  eaten  by  a  small  worm  or  maggot  and  some  by  a 
small  red  bug.  Cobles:  A  small  amount  of  com  and  wheat  escax)ed  the 
grasshoppers ;  other  crops  are  almost  a  total  loss.  Stevens:  Have  cut 
down  our  crops  fearfolly  within  the  past  month.  Todd:  Are  all  over  the 
county ;  there  is  scaroely  a  foot  of  prairie  or  timber  land  on  which  eggs 
cannot  be  found.  Steams:  Overrun  the  county  and  deposited  millions 
of  eggs.  Eock:  Everything  was  favorable  for  excessive  crops  when  the 
grasshoppers  came.  They  reduced  wheat  30  per  cent. ;  com  and  oats 
67;  potatoes  75,  and  mined  beans. — (Monthly  Agricultural  Beport, 
August  and  September,  1876.) 

Further  particulars  regarding  the  locust  invasions  of  Minnesota  I 
extract  and  condense  from  a  valuable  ^^  Beport  on  the  Bocky  Mountain 
locust  for  1876,"  by  Allen  Whitman : 

Contrary  to  what  was  stated  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Tajlor,  there  was  no  locust  invasion  of 
Minnesota  in  1855,  int  **  late  in  Jnly,  1856,  invading  swarms  came  Arom  the  northwest 
into  the  Upper  Misftiss  ppi  Valley,  an  a  gradually  spread  along  the  river  during  theeeason, 
much  the  same  as  they  have  done  in  the  past  summer  [1876],  and  reaohing  nearly 
the  Kame  limits."  •  *  *  Again,  in  1864,  swerms  appealed  early  in  July,  along  the 
Upper  Minnesota  Bi ver,  and  spread  eastward  f^radnally  dnriuff  the  seasou,  and  reached 
abont  as  far  east  as  in  1874,  i.  0.,  to  the  third  tier  of  towns  in  Lie  Sueur  County.  Scat- 
tering swarms  also  visited  Manitoba  in  the  same  year,  and  probably  some  portions  of 
these  reached  Northwest  Minnesota,  for  we  hear  of  slight  appearances  of  them  in  the 
Red  River  and  the  Sauk  Valleys  in  1864  and  1865.  But  the  greater  portion  of  the  in> 
jury  was  done  in  the  Minnesota  Valley,  and  was  followed  by  a  general  departure  to 
the  southwest  in  1865.  *****  It  seems  very  likeiy  that  the  swarms  which  entered 
Minnesota  in  1864  were  hatched  at  no  great  distance,  and  were  theofbpring  of  swarms 
that  bad  alighted  in  Eastern  Dakota  in  the  preceding  year.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
ferred from  the  following  letter  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  missionary  at  the  Sisseton 
In.ian  agenoy,  dated  September  9, 1875: 

"  In  1863,  it  will  be  remembered  that  on  General  Sibley's  ezx>edition  to  the  Missouri 
we  met  with  the  ravages  of  the  grasshoppers  in  various  parts  of  Dakota,  partciularly, 
as  I  remember,  near  Skunk  Lake  (in  Minnehaha  Countv),  where  the  large  grass  had 
been  eaten  to  the  bare  stalks,  and  our  animals  fared  badly.  la  1865  I  visit^  a  camp 
of  Dakota  scouts,  near  the  '  Hole  in  the  Mountain,'  at  the  head  of  the  Redwood.  That 
was  in  the  mouth  of  August.  The  valley  of  the  Minnesota,  clear  out  to  the  ooteau, 
was  so  full  of  grasshoppers  as  to  make  it  unpleasant  traveling.  For  the  next  four 
years,  I  traveled  every  summer  on  the  Missouri  River,  coming  over  to  and  from  Min- 
nesota. Every  season  I  met  with  grasshoppers  at  some  point  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Missouri.  In  1867,  and  also  in  18&,  we  found  them  near  Fort  Randall.  In  1869,  in 
August,  we  met  them  above  Fort  Sully,  near  Grand  River.  In  all  the  cases  they  were 
only  in  small  battalions,  and  appeared  to  have  oome  there  from  other  patrts. 

^*  Again,  in  1871,  slight  and  scattering  swarms  of  locusts  appeared  in  Steams,  Todd, 
Doufflas,  Pope,  Otter  Tail,  Becker,  and  Folk  Counties,  and  perhaps  in  others.  •  *  • 
The  invasion  of  1873  was  something  unusual  in  its  character  fh)m  the  earliness  of  its  ar- 
rival, the  direction  firom  which  it  came,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
visitation  whioh  has  been  prolonged  to  the  present  time  by  what,  Judging  from  former 
years,  would  appear  to  be  unusual  circumstances.  Each  summer  since  1873,  instead 
of  being  the  scene  of  a  general  departure  of  the  hatobing-swarms,  as  in  former  years, 
has  seen  portions  of  those  swarms  alighting  but  a  fbw  miles  from  where  they  were 
hatched  (generally  in  the  next  range  of  counties,  and  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the 
flame  county),  and  depositing  eggs  for  another  bn)od.  In  addition  to  these,  new 
swarms  ooming  in  fh)m  the  northwest  in  1874  and  again  in  1876  have  added  greatly  to 
the  area  of  devastations  in  both  these  years,  and  in  the  latter  year  to  the  area  of  egg- 
deposit." 

The  map  appended  to  Mr.  Whitman's  report  clearly  shows  the  sac- 
ceasive  encroadimentfl)  of  the  locusts  in  Uie  State.  The  parents  of  those 
that  have  bred  within  the  State  since  1873  <*  reached  the  soathwestern 
corner  of  the  State  abont  the  let  of  June,  1873,  brought  by  a  wind  that 
had  been  blowing  freshly  from  the  southwest  for  several  days."    The 
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progeny  of  these  spread  northward  in  1874,  bat  while  fresh  swamis 
entered  the  State  in  1874  from  the  northwest,  they  did  not,  probably, 
add  mach  to  the  stock  of  eggs  deposited  by  the  Minnesota  brood,  and 
Mr.  Whitman  thinks  it  ^^  probable  that  the  locusts  which  hatched  in 
Minnesota  last  spring  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  descendants 
of  the  swarms  which  entered  the  State  in  1873." 

Mr.  Whitman  believes  that  in  Minnesota  there  is  not  a  retarn-flight 
of  freshly-fledged  locusts  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  shown  by  Mr. 
Biley  and  others  to  take  place  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  MissourL  On 
the  contrary,  "  the  wind  which  sweep  clear  away  the  hatching-swarms 
of  the  more  soathern  States  carry  our  own  but  a  few  miles  from  their 
birthplace."  He  seems  to  incline  to  the  belief  that  '^  some  canse  for 
the  fact  that  portions  of  our  swarms  remain  here  to  breed  can  be  found 
in  an  early  stage  of  egg-laying.  While  those  observed  late  in  summer 
to  fly  north  westward  did  not  lay  eggs,  '^  on  the  other  hand  our  own 
(Minnesota)  stock  were  seen  in  1875  to  be  laying  within  eight  days 
after  their  flight  commenced,  and  in  the  places  where  they  first  alight^, 
and  during  the  past  season  the  laying  had  already  begun  on  the  dd  of 
July,  and  by  the  10th  had  become  general  in  the  western  part  of  Nicollet 
County,  within  a  few  miles  from  their  hatching-ground,  and  within  two 
weeks  from  the  time  when  the  flying  began.  This  early  period  of  laying 
may  be  of  itself  a  sufficient  cause  for  portions  of  our  swarms  remaining 
here,  while  the  less  mature  pass  on.'' 

From  one  year  to  another  Mr.  Whitman  has  noticed  a  natural  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  locusts  breeding  in  Minnesota : 

Numbers  of  locusts  have  hatched  out  and  have  died  without  reproducing  them- 
selves. In  this  connection  y  the  State  of  Minnesota  has  an  advantage  over  more 
southerly  regions,  in  the  fact  that  we  are  situated  nearer  to  the  breeding-gronnds  of 
invading  swarms.  Of  these,  the  earlier  comers  are  more  likely  to  pass  over  us  before 
reachinff  the  full  period  of  their  development,  while  the  later  comers  are  cnt  oS  by 
our  earlier  frosts ;  and  of  the  eggs  Vhioh  are  left  with  us,  being  deposited  earlier  in 
the  season,  more  are  likely  to  hatch  in  the  fall  and  become  harmless.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  invaders  are  more  likely  to  mass  their  forces  in  more  southerly  States,  reach 
them  in  full  maturity,  and  remain  later  in  the  season,  while  the  eggs,  bein^  deposited 
later  than  ours,  remain  mostly  unhatcl^ed  until  spring.  These  considerations  enable 
us  to  understand  why  certain  counties  in  Missouri,  where  the  locust  hatched  in  1S7S« 
presented  in  May  such  a  picture  of  devastation  and  desolation  as  Minneeota  haa  never 
seen  in  aU  its  locust  experience. 

The  locust  has  also  become  shorter  lived,  and  many  were  killed  by 
the  Tachina  maggot,  while  of  the  invading  swarms  of  the  present  year 
^'  large  numbers  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  could  be  found  in  the  fields 
early  in  September,''  and  ^'  large  numbers  remained  alive  until  they 
were  killed  by  frost,  and  even  then  died  with  eggs  unlaid."  Another 
effect  of  naturalization  during  the  last  four  years,  says  Mr.  Whitman,  is 
that  '^  while  it  has  lost  some  portion  of  its  inclination  or  its  ability  to 
migrate,  it  has  also  lost  somewhat  of  its  gregarious  character."  Indeed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  new-comers  in  1876,  ^^  next  year  would  have  seep 
the  insects  so  few  and  so  scattered  as  to  be  incapable  of  great  damage, 
and  they  might  become  in  a  year  or  two  as  flitting  and  as  unnotioeable 
as  the  red-legged  locust  that  breeds  with  us  every  year."  Mr.  Whitman 
adds  that,  ''  in  regard  to  changes  in  color  and  appearance,  while  the 
locusts  which  hatched  in  Minnesota  last  spring  had  .when  fully  devel- 
oped something  of  the  darkness  and  dullness  of  old  age,  the  brightness 
and  fierceness  of  the  fresh  invaders  was  apparent  to  every  one,"  Mr. 
Whitman  concludes,  and  we  think  the  facts  reported  by  him  bear  out 
his  statement:  "  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  might,  by  gen- 
eral and  continued  effort,  practically  eradicate  the  offispring  of  almost 
any  one  year's  invasion ;  nothing  is  'more  probable  than  that  in  almost 
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any  season  the  whole  body  of  oar  hatching-swarms  might  be  utterly 
8wept  away  from  onr  midst  by  favorable  winds ;  and,  finally,  if  we  may 
jadge  from  the  last  foar  years,  onr  breeding-swarms  wonld  decrease 
gradually  from  one  year  to  another,  and  if  not  re-enforced  from  abroad 
woald  finally  become  so  few  and  so  scattered  as  to  be  harmless." 

Mr.  Whitman  says  that  the  facts  observed  in  Minnesota  do  not  sab- 
Btantiate  the  rale  observed  by  Biley  and  others  in  Missonri,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  &c.,  of  a  retnrn  migration  in  a  northwest  direction  for  the 
purpose  of  egg-laying,  since  ttiey  remain  in  part  in  the  State  and  lay 
early  in  the  season. 

The  origin  of  the  swarms  which  entered  Minnesota  in  1874  and  1876 
is  not  definitely  known,  bat  Mr.  Whitman  states  that  '^  it  is  probable 
that  both  in  1874  and  1876  the  swarms  that  came  into  this  State,  at 
least  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  were  hatched  in  or  near  British 
America.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  direction  of  their  coming,  the 
fact  that  we  know  of  extensive  hatching-gronnds  in  British  America  in 
both  these  years,  and  that  we  know  of  no  nearer  hatching-gronnd." 

The  losses  snstained  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  daring  the  last  foar 
Bummers,  ending  with  that  of  1876,  amounts  to  at  least  $8,000,000. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  DAKOTA  IN  1876. 

lu  Dakota,  according  to  the  Weather  Signal  Bevies,  grasshoppers 
were  active  at  Bismarck  March  4 ;  they  were  reported  to  have  appeared 
on  the  prairies  near  Pembina  in  May,  bat  few  appeared  at  Pembina  in 
Jane;  in  Jaly  they  '^first  appeared  at  Pembina,  flying  northeast  8th  and 
9th,  southeast  1 1th,  12th,  17th,  20th,  and  soath  13th ;"  swarms  of  grass- 
hoppers at  Yankton  27th,  28th,  29th,  30th,  and  31st ;  at  Fort  Sally,  flying 
northwest  and  alighting  15th ;  northwest,  26th ;  nameroas  16th,  27th, 
28  th,  29th,  30th.^  August  6  they  '<  appeared  in  the  extremesouth- 
eastern  part  of  the  State;  10th  to  29th  at  Fort  Sally,  numerous ;  de- 
creased during  30th  and  3l8t.  At  Yankton  during  early  part  of  month, 
destroying  all  the  corn  ;  about  10th  began  to  depart  and  all  gone  in  a 
few  days.  26th,  Bismarck,  swarms  flying  southwest."  They  disappeared 
September  1  at  Fort  Sully. 

Buffalo:  The  entire  corn-crop  has  been  eaten  by  the  grasshoppers ; 
wheat  and  oats,  owing  to  the  drought,  ripened  early,  and  were  harvested 
in  time  to  escape  them.  Clay :  Have  destroyed  nearly  all  the  corn  and 
about  half  the  wheat  and  oats.  They  are  now  depositing  eggs.  It  is 
the  worst  grasshopper  raid  ever  known.  Hanson :  We  are  again  visited 
by  the  everlasting  grasshopper.  They  have  been  with  us  for  the  last 
four  days,  and  have  left  nothing  of  com  or.  buckwheat  but  the  naked 
8talk8«  Oats  are  badly  damag^ ;  wheat  and  barley  were  nearly  har- 
vested before  they  came,  and  potatoes  and  sorgham  were  slighted  by 
them,  but  they  went  through  the  gardens  like  a  whirlwind.  Minnehaha : 
Have  made  their  appearance  slightly,  and  have  damaged  some  fields. 
Richland :  Are  now  upon  us.  They  came  yesterday.  August  1,  a  few 
days  late.  Gardens  are  all  swept  clean ;  not  very  mucn  damage  done  to 
grain.  Stutsman:  Did  but  little  damage  except  to  oats,  which  they 
nearly  destroyed.  There  are  none  here  at  present. — (Monthly  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  August  and  September,  1876.) 

Governor  Pennington  states  that  he  has  never  seen  the  young  in 
Southern  Dakota,  and  that  the  locusts  fly  over  the  southern  portion  of 
the  Territory  from  the  breeding-places  in  the  northern.  This  view  needs 
eoDfirmation,  we  think. 
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THB  LOCUST  IN  GOLOBAPO  W  X87G. 

Id  Oolorado  the  mo^emeots  of  the  locast  were  doaely  observed  by  mj 
frleod,  Mr.  W.  N.  Byera,  who  has  kindly  sent  me  the  fidlowing  intoceec- 
ing  accoant : 

Denver,  Colo.,  Angwi  26, 1876. 

I  think  I  reported  to  you  the  time  and  character  of  the  grasshopper  invasloo  and  of 
their  depositing  eggs  in  this  part  of  the  country  last  year.  In  conseqaenoe  of  titt 
latter  the  young  ones  hatched  out  in  great  numbers  during  the  month  of  Mi^.  Ths 
farmers  fought  them  actively  and  in  most  cases  snccessfuUy.  Those  that  hatched  in 
plowed  ground  were  destroyed  by  turning  tEem  under  deeply  at  the  proper  time,  or 
if  the  crop  was  already  growing  thev  were  destroyed  by  the  judicious  use  of  fine,  ooal* 
tar,  or  kerosene.  For  this  purpose  they  have  a  number  of  ingenious  deviees,  and  cask 
agency  is  very  effective  in  destroying  the  infantile  grasshopper.  Where  they  attempted 
to  invade  growing  fields  they  were  stopped  by  streams  of  water  in  or  from  the  inigai- 
ing  ditches.  In  these  streams  traps  and  screens  were  placed  by  which  the  insects  were 
caught  by  the  bushel,  or  a  scum  of  kerosene  was  placed  on  the  water,  if  atending  or 
moving  slowly,  and  this  was  equally  fatal  to  them.  The  battle  lasted  but  a  short  tne. 
and  almost  every  farmer  who  tried  saved  his  crops.  Early  in  the  summer  they  disap- 
peared, no  one  could  tell  how  or  where.  The  small-grain  crop  mainly  matured  wick 
excellent  yield,  but  the  breadth  of  ground  planted  was  reduced  through  fear  of  the 
insects. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  harvest,  on  the  3d  of  August,  flying  swarms  began  ooming 
from  the  north  and  north-northeast.  They  alighted  from  day  to  day,  but  cenerallj 
moved  on  the  next  day  and  continued  their  march  across  the  State  toward  the  sooth. 
After  about  a  week  their  course  changed  to  southwest,  and  they  moved  into  the  mount- 
ains, covered  South  Park,  and  at  last  accounts  were  reaching  the  headwatos  erf  the 
South  Arkansas  and  Bio  Qrande  Bivers.  On  the  first  day  of  this  new  direetkm  tht 
flight  was  the  most  remarkable  ever  seen  here  by  civilized  people.  During  the  whole 
day  the  air  was  literally  thick  with  them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  But  f&w  came 
down.  Thus  they  came  and  went  for  about  three  weeks.  Toward  the  last  nearly  atl 
had  disappeared.  They  damaged  com  and  growing  vegetables  in  Northern  Colovrnde 
perhaps  one-third,  though  the  damage  was  very  unequal — some  places  nearly  total, 
and  in  others  very  slight,  and  some  localities  escaped  altogether.  In  Southern  Colo- 
rado the  damage  to  similar  crops  was  much  greater;  probably  an  average  of  two- 
thirds. 

Two  days  ago  a  new  swarm  came  and  settled  down  in  this  neighborhood.  I  h»To  no 
knowledge  as  to  the  extent  of  the  country  covei*ed  by  them.  They  ace  pairing,*  aod 
as  the  weather  is  getting  quite  cool  I  do  not  think  tney  will  move  much  more.  We 
are  probably  fated  to  another  generation  of  them  next  year,  but  our  farmers  have  sue* 
ceeded  so  well  in  fighting  them,  and  found  it  so  much  easier  than  they  expected, 
that  they  snap  their  nngers  at  the  thought  of  being  eaten  out  by  the  young  oaea.  Boc 
when  they  fly  there  is  no  power  to  resist  them.  This  is  the  thud  year  of  the  plagaor 
and  we  are  pretty  sure  of  the  fourth. 

We  think  here  that  the  first  swarms  came  from  the  high  plains  of  Wyoming,  and 
the  later  ones  from  Western  Dakota,  Eastern  Montana,  and,  perhaps,  from  British 
America.  This  Judgment  is  based  upon  reports  of  their  hatching  in  Wyoming,  Da- 
kota, and  Montana.  It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  determine  their  movemeats 
exactly  and  predict  their  march  with  aliuost  exact  certainty. 

Beside  the  information  given  in  Mr.  Byers'u  letter  of  August  1, 1  find 
it  stated  in  the  Colorado  Farmer  that  in  Larimer  Ooanty  they  eat  up 
the  grain  in  the  last  of  August,  having  been  very  destructive.  In  the 
same  paper  for  September  7,  M.  W.  D.  Arnett  gives  the  following  aoeoant 
of  their  visitations : 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer : 

Perhaps  a  history  of  the  visitation  of  the  locust  or  erasshopper  may  be  interesting 
in  forming  some  conclusions  as  to  what  may  be  reasonably  expected  in  cdtaaing  seaacHis. 
In  1864,  they  came  to  my  place  August  d6.  Wheat  and  other  similar  grain  was  har- 
vested ;  com  was  fnll  and  getting  ripe,  but  they  eat  it  up  almost  entirmy.  They  alao 
deposited  their  eggs  in  vast  numbers,  which  hatched  out  in  1866  and  dertroyed  Dearly 
all  the  crops.  I  saved  my  own  by  ditches,  which  was  mostly  oats.  In  this  year,  tlM» 
young  fry  left  as  soon  as  fiedced,  goins  southwest.  On  August  5, 1865,  an  army  of  grms»- 
boppers  came  and  harvested  the  oats  almost  entire,  leaving  but  a  small  amount  of  wheat 
and  nothing  else.    In  1866  they  came,  I  think,  on  the  9th  of  September,  when  amaQ 

*  Farmers  report  that  they  are  depositing  eggs  in  some  portions  of  the  country. 
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Krain  and  oorn  wore  oat  of  the  way,  the  latter  being  too  dry  for  them  to  eat.  They 
depoaited  a  large  amount  of  egga  in  1866,  which  done  mnoh  damage  in  the  spring  of 
1637.  Now,  the  only  difference  in  their  visitations  in  '64,  '65,  and  '66,  between  that  of 
'74,  ^5,  and  ^76,  is  this :  In  '74  they  came  thirty-five  days  sooner  than  in  '64 ;  in  ^75  they 
came  ten  or  twelve  days  later  than  in  '65;  in  '76  they  came  fort^-two  days  earlier  than 
ia  '66.  From  '67  to  '74  we  had  but  little  losses  firom  them.  A  light  band  ocoasionall.v 
done  a  little  harm. 

Their  movements  in  all  respects  in  '64,  '65,  and  '66  have  been  precisely  daplioated  iu 
'74,  '75,  and  '76,  and  from  this  I  conclude  we  will  have  six  or  seven  years'  rest  now. 
Coald  we  be  informed  definitely  of  where  their  eggs  are  deposited  north  of  us.  we 
woald  know  Just  what  to  do  to  escape  losses.  Those  south  and  west  we  need  have 
no  fears  of.  This  dreadful  plague  most  be  stopped*.  Already  it  has  prevented  many 
from  imroisrating  to  the  great  and  fertile  West,  and  those  here  are  looking  and  wonder- 
ing where  ihey  can  go  to  escape  this  plague,  and  if  it  was  not  for  that  adhesive  power 
that  holds  people  to  their  adopted  homes,  Colorado  would  soon  be  left  to  the  grass- 
hopper and  red  man. 

The  foUowiDg  notes  are  taken  from  tbe  Monthly  Weather  Beview 
of  the  Weather  Signal  Bareau,  187G:  February  19,  locusts  hatched 
oat  at  Ooldeu ;  Estes  Park,  March  3.  At  Golden,  eggs  laid  Augnst  24, 
1875,  hatched  out  April  21, 1876. .  In  June,  iu  Colorado,  were  frequently 
attacked  by  tbe  red  mite.  July  11,  <'a  storm  of  grasshoppers  at  Pike's 
Peak."  August  2,  at  Denver,  ^^  came  from  north  in  great  numbers;  very 
destractive  3d;  continued  numerous  until  11th;  had  all  left  by  13th; 
from  22d  to 28th  flying  in  the  air,  bui  few  alighting;  diminished  in  num- 
ber 29th  to  31st ;  3d,  passed  over  Pueblo,  going  north ;  no  damage.  5tb, 
Grolden,  flying  southeast  about  6th  to  13th,  leaving  13th  to  26th,  returu- 
ing  from  northwest  23d,  and  flying  northwest  24th  and  25th ;  12th.  near 
Denver,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  mountain-ranches ;  came  in  qeuse, 
thick  clouds,  but  have  mostly  moved  away.  31st,  Fort  Garland,  air 
filled,  flying  with  the  wind.  September  8,  at  Fort  Garland,  they  were 
seen  flying  northeast.  At  Golden,  flying  east-southeast  2d  and  4th ;  fly- 
ing northwest  6tb;  flying  west  and  northwest  15th;  flying  east-south- 
east 23d ;  flying  northwest  25tb.  Denver,  more  or  less  abundant,  Ist  to 
24th.  Flying  northeast  at  Golden  2d.  Summitof  mountains  near  Denver 
covered  with  many  thousand  bushels  of  dead  grasshoppers. 

THE  LOCUST  IN  WYOMING,  UTAH,  AND  NEW  MEXICO  IN  1876. 

In  Wyoming,  at  Cheyenne,  grasshoppers  were  reported  alive  May  14; 
abundant  from  the  7tb  to  the  31st  August ;  ^'  flying  southeast  1st,  10th, 
24th ;  south,  6th ;  northwest,  8th.  October  3dy  a  few  grasshoppers  were 
seen  flying." 

In  Utah,  September  28,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  migrating;  at  Ooalville, 
Utah,  flying  south  26th,  27tb,  28th. 

In  New  Mexico  '^  they  appeared  June  19  "  (Monthly  Weather  Beport) ; 
Taos,  wheat  half  destroyed  by  grasshopper  (Agricultural  Report,  July). 

TH8  LOCUST  IN  MONTANA  IN  1876. 

Lieut.  W.  L.  Carpenter,  IT.  S.  A.,  in  a  letter  dated  Gamp  Bobinson, 
Nebraska,  December  10, 1876,  gives  me  the  following  notes  and  com- 
ments on  the  locust : 

Upon  tbe  hlsb  plateaa  Beparatiog  the  valley  of  the  Platte  from  the  waten-shed  of 
the  Lower  Tellowatoae,  swarms  of  newly-batched  grassboppers  were  observed  during 
tbe  laa^  of  May,  1876.  Tbey  appeared  to  exist  in  small  colonies  of  a  few  sqnare  rods  in 
extent.  Several  such  were  seen  during  tbe  day,  and  tbe  aggregate  number  of  individ- 
uals must  b^ve  been  very  large.  Tbey  were  Just  able  to  hop,  and  were  consequently 
batched  on  tbe  ground  where  tbey  were  observed.  About  July  12,  immense  swarms 
appeared  in  Western  Nebraska  and  devastated  that  region.  These  insects  I  believe  to 
be  the  same  observed  in  May,  which  upon  reaching  maturity  moved  eastward,  instead 
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of  going  northward,  aa  ia  usaal  with  the  apring  brooda  hatched  in  the  Miaflonri  Biw 
VaUey.  No  northward  or  return  flight  was  noticed  over  the  Big  Horn  region  danag 
the  seaaon  of  1876. 

About  the  laat  of  Jnly,  1876,  the  great  flights  from  the  nortbweat  awarmed  oxer  fka 
coontry  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Big  Horn  Monntaina.  They  came  in  aach  nns- 
bera  aa  to  breate  a  hazy  atmosphere  which  was  at  firat  anppoeed  to  be  dae  to  ptmiiii 
fires.  Dnring  severals  days  they  covered  the  earth  and  obscnred  the  ann.  llieir  liat 
of  flight  was  from  the  west  of  north,  and  in  general  appeared  to  conform  to  the  oontoor 
of  the  monntain-range,  following  it  to  the  southward  and  eaetward.  For  some  tiiae 
after  reaching  the  ground  they  seemed  bewildered  and  inactive,  but  gradoally  recorend 
and  commenced  eating  voraciously  and  pairing  off*.  I  did  not,  however,  observe  thsn 
lay  egga  here.  After  remaining  about  a  week  they  nearly  all  left  one  afternoon  just  as 
a  stiff  breeze  was  springing  up  from  the  northwest,  their  flight  being  still  to  the  aoutk- 
east.  Of  those  which  remained  behind,  about  one-fburth  appeared  disabled  for  vigor- 
ous flight  from  the  presence  of  the  eggs  of  the  parasitic  mites  which  deatrov  ao  many; 
the  little  red  oblong  mites  which  were  firmly  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  wing% 
impeding  them  greatly  and  causing  their  ultimate  deetrnction.  Many  other  individoak 
had  a  sickly  appearance,  though  I  could  discover  nothing  unusual  affectingthen  except- 
ing a  generalpAieness  of  the  body  and  wines  and  extreme  weakness.  Theee  swanos 
appeared  in  Western  Nebraska  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Upon  leaving  the  Big  Horn  Mountain  I  passed  in  a  northeasterly  direction  oTer  tk* 
region  drained  bv  the  Rose  Bud,  Tongue,  Powder,  and  Yellowstone  Rivera,  and  every- 
where found  evidence,  in  the  condition  of  vegetation  and  the  large  quantity  of  '*  fraas* 
on  the  ground,  that  a  flight  had  also  been  here.  I  believe  this  to  have  been  part  of 
the  great  flight  observed  at  the  base  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  and  it  eonaeqaently 
must  have  covered,  at  the  same  time,  about  12,000  square  miles  of  territory. 

It  would  appear  as  though  the  great  swarms,  which  are  so  destructive  to  easten 
vegetation,  follow  in  their  eastward  flight  the  general  trend  of  our  western  monntaiBS. 
Starting,  as  we  suppose,  from  the  Great  Plains  at  the  head  of  the  Saskatchewan  RIvn; 
they  would  follow  it  down  to  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain^  which  carve  to 
the  southeastward  and  offer  a  continuous  area  of  vegetation  to  sustain  them  in  tbear 
Journey.  The  Big  Horn  Mountains  next  come  in  view,  and  by  their  oontoor  tend  to 
place  them  well  to  the  south  by  the  time  they  reach  the  southern  end. 

The  next  objective  point  in  their  flight  would  be  the  Black  Hills,  which  are  densely 
timbered,  and  would  naturally  attract  them  from  a  distance.  After  leaving  thia  latter 
region  there  are  no  prominent  elevations  to  guide  them  in  their  flight,  and  thej  coo- 
sequently  follow  the  drainage  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  stopping  when  the  bn'sfat  green 
fields  of  our  farming  communities  are  reached  and  suitable  food  obtained.  The  shoit 
prairie  grasses  at  the  season  of  their  migratory  flight  have  lost  their  freahness  and 
begun  to  turn  yellow.  The  prairies  are  consequently  not  attractive  to  them,  and  tb^ 
only  halt  briefly  for  rest.  But  when  the  tall,  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  east  is 
reached,  they  instinctively  realize  that  they  have  arrived  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and 
accordingly  leave  their  eggs  where  their  young  will  find  abundance  of  food  npoa 
hatching  out. 

In  the  southward  flight  of  these  great  swarms,  I  believe  that  they  never  extend  as 
far  as  Laramie  Plains.  The  valley  of  the  Upper  North  Platte  appears  to  be  the  southern 
limit  of  their  migration,  although  they  cross  the  Platte  farther  to  the  eaatward  and 
overrun  Eastern  Colorado  and  Kansas.  The  Upper  North  Platte  Valley  is  a  region  of 
very  high  winds  and  perhaps  unsuited  for  this  reason  as  a  highway  of  travel ;  while 
the  line  of  flight  chosen  by  them  is  through  a  country  unusual^  free  from  atmospheric 
disturbances. 

The  grasshoppers  which  visit  that  part  of  Colorado  extending  for  some  distance  east- 
ward or  the  mountains,  I  believe,  take  their  flight  from  Utah,  and  travel  nearly  dae 
east  over  the  vast  intervening  mountain-ranges.  The  members  of  Protesor  Ha^tea^ 
Geological  Survey  of  Colorado  observed  them  in  1873,  on  the  summits  of  all  the  hi^ 
est  peaks,  in  vast  numbers.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  flight  crossing  the  Union  Pacmo 
Railroad  near  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  moving  due  south  into  Colorado  along  the  mouat- 
ain-range  which  here  runs  north  and  south.  And  this  would  have  been  observed 
if  they  entered  Northern  Colorado  from  the  north  instead  of  from  the  weat^  The  main 
range  of  Colorado,  from  its  great  altitude,  offers  a  formidable  barrier  to  their  eastward 
progress,  causing  myriads  to  perish  from  the  cold  which  pervades  theee  elevated  re- 
gions. 

If  the  country  between  the  Big  Horn  Mountains  and  the  Black  Hills  and  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri and  North  Platte  Rivers  were  a  thickly-settled  farming  region,  the  great  swarais 
on  their  eastward  Journey  would  stop  here,  and  never  reach  the  Lower  Missouri  Valley. 
The  westward  progress  of  civilization  must  ever  decrease  the  amount  of  dama^  done 
to  eastern  agriculture ;  and  finally  when  the  entire  West  shall  be  settled,  the  cultivated 
fields  will  be  extended  over  such  a  wide  area  that  the  swarms  will  be  proportionately 
arrested  and  scattered,  and  the  destruction  of  crops  in  any  particular  State  be  incon- 
siderable. 
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Under  date  of  March  4, 1877,  LieateDant  Carpenter  writes  me  from 
Gamp  KohiDsoD,  Nebraska:  ^^The  warm  weather  has  hatched  oat  the 
eggs  in  Western  Nebraska  and  a  snow-storm  has  since  destroyed  the 
youDg.'^ 

In  Montana  the  Monthly  Weather  Review  reports  locust  as  hatch- 
ing oat  by  millions  in  valleys  about  Virginia  City.  May  28  they  were 
numerous  throughout  the  Territory;  27th,  began  to  fly.  In  July  they 
were  seen  flying  southwest  11th  to  20th,  and  southeast  27th  to  31st;  much 
damage  done  in  some  localities.  In  August  millions  flying  southeast 
Isl  to  5th  at  Virginia  City;  decreased  in  numbers  until  29th;  no  eggs 
deposited.  According  to  the  Monthly  Agricultural  Beport  for  July, 
grasshoppers  were  abundant  in  July  at  Jefferson,  and  threatened  to 
greatly  reduce  the  wheat-crop.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  summer  of 
1876  was  a  hot  and  dry  one  throughout  the  West. 

I  qaote  further  information  regarding  the  locust  in  Montana  from  Mr. 
Whitman's  report  for  1876.  Besides  the  region  named  in  the  article 
above  quoted  from  the  Winnipeg  Standard,  various  parts  of  Montana 
are  known  to  have  been  considerable  hatching-grounds  daring  the  past 
spring.  In  the  Bismarck  Tribune  of  June  14  is  found  the  following, 
which  is  quoted  because  it  gives  an  idea  not  only  of  the  place  but  of  the 
nature  of  a  breeding-ground  : 

In  the  Field,  near  Rosebud  Buttes,  May  29,  ).876. 

As  \ve  move  westward  the  grazing  improves,  aod  here  in  the  Little  Missouri  Valley 
the  season  is  at  least  a  month  in  advance  of  tlie  season  on  the  Missouri.  This  woald 
be  a  splendid  grazing  region  were  the  water  good.  The  grass  is  heavy  and  nntri- 
tloas,  bat  the  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali.  Millions  of  locnsts  are  just 
DOW  making  their  appearance  in  this  region.  Too  yoang  to  fly  or  do  much  harm,  in  a 
few  days,  should  the  winds  favor  them,  they  will  sweep  down  upon  the  defenseless 
agricultarists  on  the  border,  doing  untold  damage. 

Officers  who  passed  over  the  country  between  the  Little  Missouri  and  the  Yellow- 
stone Rivers  during  the  spring  state  at  various  points  in  that  region  young  locusts 
were  found  in  immense  numbers.  Shortly  before  the  23d  of  July  migrating  swarms 
of  loousts  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  General  Crook's  camp ; ''  myriads  of  grasshoppers 
filled  the  air,  appearing  like  an  immense  drifting  snow-storm,  tending  toward  the 
aoQtheast,  and  apparently  taking  advantage  of  a  northwest  wind  to  favor  their  flight 
to  the  same  fields  that  they  have  eflfectnally  devastated  for  two  consecutive  seasons." — 
(Extract  from  a  letter  of  July  23,  quoted  in  the  Pioneer  Press  and  Tribune.) 

HABITS  OF   THE  LOCUST. 

The  followiug  account  of  the  habits  of  the  locust,  its  mode  and  time 

of  egg-laying,  and  its  time  of  hatching,  is  compiled 
from  the  statements  of  others,  as  I  have  only  been  in 
the  West  during  midsummer  after  the  young  had 
hatched  and  before  the  eggs  were  laid.  Having, 
.  however,  obtained  the  eggs  of  0.  spretus  from  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  and  studied  the  habits  of  Caloptenus 
fernar-ruhrum  of  the  East,  so  closely  allied  to  0. 
Fio.  1.— R o c  k  y  spretus^  and  having  observed  the  movements  of  (Edip- 
Mountain  Locust,  oda  sordida  and  Carolina  during  the  process  of  egg- 
SndaM8*'*^f  V*  1^3'i"^?  I  ^^^  "^^^  intelligently  describe  the  process 
Sale,  c,  end  of  ^^  spretus.  Indeed,  all  the  different  species  of  grass- 
abdomen;  h,  up-  hoppers  are  very  similar  in  their  habits,  nearly  all 
per;  o,  under  laying  their  eggs  in  the  ground,  others  (as  in  Chloe- 
^^^  atis)  inserting  them  in  rotten  wood.    When  about  to 

lay  her  ripe  eggs,  the  female  selects  a  dry  field,  either  in  upland  paa- 
tnre  or  plowed  lands,  or  even  hard  roadsides  and  paths.  In  the  latter 
place  they  are  more  frequently  observed;  but  from  being  interrupted 
when  beginning  their  holes,  they  often  leave  smooth  round  holes,  a  little 
smaller  than  a  lead  pencil,  and  without  any  egg-sac.    Immediately  after 
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fitrated  toe  fa«t  that  a  temperatare  of  2^  degrees  below  zero  was  fiial 
to  them. 

The  embryos  evidently  get  their  growth  in  the  aatumn  and  lie  doi- 
mant  until  the  siuring  before  hatching.  Mr.  Whitman  writes  me  andcr 
date  of  February  3,  1877,  from  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  "  We  are  inter- 
ested here  to  know  how  near  the  eggs  can  reach  hatching  and  still 
remain  uninjured  by  feezing,  and  I  have  some  eggs  that  were  just  takeo 
from  ground  frozen  solid,  and  were  hatched  after  being  kept  moist  and 
warm  three  days.  I  heard  yesterday  of  a  gentleman  who  started  for 
Chicago  with  some  eggs  iu  his  pocket  and  found  them  hatched  on  reacb- 
ing  that  place." 

In  Missouri,  the  eggs  mostly  batch  in  the  middle  of  April  and  early  in 
May,  while  some  continue  to  hatch  until  June  1.  The  young  acqaiie 
their  wings  in  about  seven  weeks. — (Riley.) 

In  Kansas,  the  eggs  hatched  the  first  week  in  April,  and  the  yooDg 
first  became  winged  May  28  and  29,  and  began  to  fly  away  then,  antil 
June  22. 

The  locusts  leave  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  about  the  middk 
of  June,  and  are  said  to  fly  in  a  general  northwestward  cx>urse,  while  the 
fresh  broods  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  enter  these  States  from  aboat 
July  20  until  the  middle  or  last  of  September. 

In  Nebraska,  they  were  fledged  in  1874,  about  the  7th  of  June,  and 
then  began  to  fly  away,  and  by  the  6th  of  July  they  had  about  left  the 
State.  These  dates  will  approximately  apply  to  Minnesota  and  Iowa  for 
the  swarms  from  the  Eocky  Mountain  region.  In  Iowa  the  grass- 
hoppers iu  1874  entered  the  State  from  the  south  and  west  about  the 
10th  of  June;  these  were  the  swarms  from  Kansas,  or  *<  probably  deflected 
from  their  usual  course  by  adverse  winds."  In  Minnesota  the  young 
hatch  in  April  and  May,  and  get  their  wings  and  begin  to  depart  aboat 
July  1,  the  departure  becoming  general  about  the  10th,  and  total  by  the 
end  of  August. 

In  Colorado,  on  the  plains  at  the  elevation  of  Denver,  the  eggs  begin 
sometimes  to  batch  in  March  and  continue  doing  so  until  early  in  May. 
The  locusts  acquire  their  wings  and  fly  off  about  the  first  or  middle  of 
June.  The  swarms  from  the  north  and  westward  appear  about  the  20di 
of  July,  and  continue  to  arrive  until  early  in  September.  Among  the 
foot-hills  the  eggs  hatch  in  May,  and  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  or  9,000 
feet  in  June  and  even  July  the  young  in  the  subalpine  elevations  among 
the  mountains  in  may  cases  perishing  from  the  cold' before  acqairing 
wings.  In  Dakota,  in  1874,  they  became  winged  during  the  first  week 
in  June  and  disappeared  by  the  middle  of  July. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  great  powers  of  flight  in  the  grass- 
hopper as  well  as  most  other  winged  insects  is  due  in  part  to  the  pres- 
ence of  large  air-saos.  These  sacs  are  expansions  of  the  air-tnbes 
which  ramify  throughout  the  interior  of  the  body.  They  are  found  io 
the  head  and  thorax,  but  are  larfi:est  (especially  in  the  honey-bee)  in  the 
base  of  the  hind  body.  They  do  not  occur  in  insects  which  simply 
crawl  or  walk.  In  the  grasshoppers  (Acrydii),  most  of  the  transvewe 
anastomosing  tracheae  in  the  abdomen  have  large  air-reservoirs,  greatly 
assisting  in  lightening  the  body  and  sustaining  it  in  their  long  ligbt& 
It  is  from  their  development,  probably,  in  the  western  locust  (I  have 
found  them  well  developed  in  several  eastern  allied  forms)  tJiat  this  in- 
sect is  enabled  to  sail  so  lightly  and  easily  for  hours  at  a  time  in  the  air 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet  above  the  ground,  as  well  as  to 
spend  days,  perhaps,  in  its  long  flights  during  the  migratory  season. 

The  following  valuable  notes  on  the  natural  history  of  the  grasshop- 
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per  (Caloptenus  sprettis)  have  been  kindly  sent  mo  by  Prof.  Samnel 
Augbey,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska : 

1.  It  is  a  mistake  to  stippoee  that  the  grasshoppers  never  fly  at  night.  Id  Angust, 
1866, 1  was  camped  on  the  Bcw  River,  on  an  open  prairie,  in  Cedar  Coanty,  Nebraska. 
I  was  lying  on  a  robe  ontside  of  the  tent,  the  moon  shining  brightly. .  In  the  evening 
not  a  grasshopper  could  be  seen  or  found.  At  1  o'clock  at  night  the  wind  shifted  from 
the  west  to  the  north,  and  soon  the  atmosphere  became  perceptibly  cooler.  Suddenly 
grasshoppers  commenced  to  drop,  and  continued  to  fall  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  In  the 
morning  the  prairie  was  covered  with  them.  I  had  a  similar  experience  on  two  other 
occasions.  On  the  Verdigris,  a  tributary  of  the  Niobrara,  and  on  the  Upper  Elkhorn  in 
August,  1867.  These  experiences  are  a  demonstration  to  me  that  they  do  sometimes, 
at  least,  fly  on  warm  moonlight  nights. 

2.  It  appears  doubtful  to  me  whether  these  migrating  grasshoppers  ever  move  faster 
than  the  wind  carries  them.  In  August,  1867,  when  they  were  moving  over  Northern 
Nebraska,  I  climbed  tall  cotton  wood  trees,  and  let  loose  among  the  nying  grasshop- 
pers bits  of  cotton.  These  bunches  of  cotton  moved  or  were  carried  forward  as  fiMt  by 
the  wind  as  the  grasshoppers  flew,  and  in  the  same  direction.  In  June,  1875, 1  did  the 
same  thing  from  the  cupola  of  the  State  University  on  four  different  days.  When  they 
were  flying  thickest  the  bits  of  cotton  would  keep  even  with  them  as  far  as  they  could' 
be  seen  with  a  field-glass.  And  while  these  few  experiments  are  not  conclusive,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that,  until  some  one  sees  them  move  faster  than  the  wind,  we  have  a  right  to 
presume  that  they  do  not.  The  only  physical  exertion,  then,  that  the  grasshoppers  need 
to  make  in  order  to  migrate  is  to  raise  themselves  into  the  air  and  to  keep  suspended. 
The  winds  waft  them  into  (to  them)  unknown  regions.  The  height  to  which  they 
often  rise  is  very  great.  On  the  18th  of  June,  1875,  the  column  that  passed  over  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  was  within  50  feet  of  being  one  mile  in  height.  This  I  ascertained  by  trig- 
onometrical determination. 

3.  It  is  probable  that  their  constitutional  vigor  decays  or  declines  in  regions  moister 
than  their  native  habitats.  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  this  by  various  methods.  On» 
experiment  was  to  attach  the  limbs  of  mature  grasshoppers  that  were  hatched  in  Ne- 
braska to  a  delicate  spring-balance,  and  ascertain  in  this  way  the  decree  of  their  physi- 
cal  strength.  As  they  varied  a  great  deal  in  strength,  I  averaged  the  strength  of  tea 
at  a  time.  The  following  is  an  example  of  such  an  attempt,  the  first  being  taken  from 
Nebraska,  and  the  second  from  Northern  Utah  and  Wyoming : 

Nebraaka.  Utah. 

The  first  grasshopper  drew 1.50  ounces.  1.75  ounces. 

The  second  grasshopper  drew 1.50  ounces.  2. 00  ounces. 

The  third  grasshopper  drew 1.25  ounces.  2.00  ounces. 

The  fourth  grasshopper  drew 1. 75  ounces.  1. 75  ounces. 

The  fifth  grasshopper  drew 1.50  ounces.  1.75  ounces. 

Thesixth  grasshopper  drew *  1.75  ounces.  1.75  ounces. 

The  seventh  grasshopper  drew 1.75  ounces.  2. 10  ounces. 

The  eighth  grasshopper  drew 1.50  ounces.  2.  UO  ounces. 

The  ninth  grasshopper  drew 2. 00  ounces.  2. 25  ounces. 

The  tenth  grasshopper  drew .* 1.50  ounces.  1.75  ounces* 

15. 80  ounces.    18. 80  ounces. 

I  have  ten  more  tables  of  the  same  general  character  and  results.  Only  in  one  did 
the  two  approach  each  other.  The  highest  of  the  Nebraska  columns  came  within  half 
an  ounce  of  the  strength  of  the  lowest  of  one  set  of  ten  fh>m  Wyoming.  These  tests 
were  mostly  made  during  July,  1875.  I  cannot  think  that  the  difference  in  strength 
between  the  Nebraska  and  Utah  grasshoppers  could  have  been  accidental.  I  reached 
the  same  results  by  the  experiment  of  ascertaining  the  length  of  time  that  the  grass- 
hoppers from  the  two  localities  could  live  without  food.  Omitting  the  columns  of  fig- 
ures, the  average  result  reached  was  that  the  Utah  and  Wyoming  grasshoppers  could  live 
three  atfd  one-fourth  days  longer  without  food  than  those  from  Nebraska.  Vivisection 
prodaced  the  same  results.  These  and  similar  experiments  satisfied  me  that  away 
horn  their  natural  habirats  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  grasshoppers  becomes  Im- 
paired, and  that  iu  a  few  generations  they  must  tend  to  run  out. 

4.  Confirmatory  of  the  preceding  conclusion  is  the  following  observation :  As  early^ 
as  the  spring  of  1865  I  noticed  that  probably  not  more  than  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
grasshopper-eggs  that  were  laid  the  autumn  previous  hatched  out.  Almost  daily  from 
April  till  far  into  June  I  dug  over  some  small  portion  of  the  ground  where  the  eggs 
were  thickest.  Only  an  occasional  entire  nest  of  eggs  hatched  out.  Some  nests  would 
hatch  out  in  part  and  some  not  at  all.  Late  in  the  season  many  entire  nests  of  eggs 
could  be  found  changed  into  an  apparently  gelatinous  mass.  In  the  spring  of  18^  a 
still  larger  proportion  of  eggs  seemed  to  be  injured.  Segmentation  in  many  eggs  had 
commenced  in  the  fall  and  during  the  warm  weather  of  February,  and  in  many  nests 
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the  entire  grasshopper  had  formed  in  the  egg.  The  osoilla.tion8  hetweeo  thawing  »wl 
freezing,  wet  and  dry  weather,  seemed  to  have  destroyed  great  numbers.  The  damage 
done  to  the  eggs  was  gi'eatest  in  low  grounds.  In  both  these  years,  also  the  spring  of 
1(1^5  and  the  present  spring  (1876),  there  were  an  exceptionally  large  number  of  eggs 
>in  the  ground.  In  digging  over  the  spots  where  the  most  eggs  seemed  to  be  laid,  tbe 
number  ranged  between  Iw  and  15,000  to  the  square  foot.  Isolated  spots  could  always 
be  found  where  the  number  was  much  greater.  If,  indeed,  all  would  hatch  oat,  no 
green  thing  could  ever  escape. 

5.  Among  the  curious  things  about  their  natural  history  is  the  following:  Bainydays 
in  some  way  are  connected  with  the  rapid  development,  or  at  least  appearaoce,  of  the 
little  red  parasite,  Aaioma  gryllaria.  On  June  1, 187.'>,  the  university  grounds  in  IJii- 
coin,  Nebr.,  were  covered  with  grasshoppers,  and  about  two  in  a  hundred  oontaiDed 
these  parasites,  located  mostly  under  or  near  the  wiugs.  On  that  day  and  night  it 
rained,  though  it  remained  warm.  Immediately  after  it  cleared  up  the  next  day  three 
out  of  eve^four  grasshoppers  were  full  of  these  parasites.  Twice  I  have  known  this 
to  occur.  The  cause  or  oonnection  between  the  rain  and  the  development  of  thae 
parasites  I  have  not  ascertained. 

The  power  of  adaptation  to  varying  circumstances  which  this  migratory  grasshopper 
seems  to  have  is  simply  wonderful.  Perhaps  naturalists,  in  studying  them,  have  bees 
overhasty  in  drawing  conclusions  from  a  narrow  range  of  facts.  As  to  myself,  afkr 
watching  and  experimenting  for  so  long  a  time,  I  am  not  so  sur^  that  I  nnderBtaad 
them  as  I  was  ten  years  ago. 

As  an  example  of  how  high  the  grasshoppers  may  fly  and  tbe  enor* 
moas  number  comprising  a  swarm,  I  quote  the  following  statement  from 
the  signal-service  observer  station  at  Fort  Sully ; 

June  15.  [Direction  of  wind,  as  ascertained  by  the  records:  6  a.  m.  to  7  a.  m.,  north- 
east ;  then  east  till  10  a.  m. ;  then  south  till  3  p.  m. ;  southeast  remainder  of  day.]  Sev- 
eral days  previous  to  this  date  had  been  hearing  of  the  approach  of  locnsts  alone  the 
line  of  telegraph  from  Omaha,  upward,  to  northwest ;  and  at  4  p.  m.  of  the  I4tn  the 
operator  at  Fort  Thompson  (85  miles  south,  25^  east  from  Fort  Sully)  reported  their 
advance  flying  northwest  and  northwardly.  At  noon  a  large  cloud  of  the  insects  passed 
over  until  night,  when  they  were  no  longer  visible.  Roughly  estimated,  the  swarm 
may  have  been  about  50  miles  long,  25  wide,  and  one-quarter  to  one-half  mile  in  height 
A  hail-storm  the  following  day  may  have  dispersed  them. 

June  23.  [Direction  of  wind :  6  a.  m.,  southeast ;  7  a.  m.,  southeast ;  10  a.  m.,  south- 
east ;  2  and  3  p.  m.,  east ;  rest  of  the  day  calm.]  Large  flights  of  locusts  passinc;  over 
during  the  morning,  going  north  and  northwest,  at  an  estimated  elevation  of  aboat50 
feet  to  as  high  as  they  were  visible  with  field-glasses,  possibly  a  mile ;  none  alightiog. 
This  swarm,  as  near  as  could  be  ascertained  by  telegraph  at  the  time,  came  from  tM 
Minnesota  infested  region,  along  the  line  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Saint  Paul  Bailrosd, 
in  a  continuous  cloud,  probably  1,000  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  500  miles  from 
north  to  sodth.  How  much  farther  north  of  this  post  unascertained,  and  not  ooigec- 
tured.— (Riley's  Eighth  Report.) 

At  Virginia  Oity,  in  Southwestern  Montana,  the  weather-signal  ob- 
server states  that  "  the  locusts  were  thickest  on  July  20  and  21,  giving 
the  sun  a  hazy  appearance.  These  <  emigrant'  locusts  came  from  tbe 
plains  of  Dakota,  and  were  here,  the  largest  bodies  on  the  above- 
mentioned  days,  at  least  half  a  mile  in  thickness,  and,  as  I  learn  from 
reliable  authority,  they  presented  an  unbroken  width  of  20  miles,  being 
even  more  numerous  on  the  wings  than  here  near  the  center." 

In  Indian  Territory  and  Northern  Texas  they  become  winged,  and 
migrate  during  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  May. 

Habits  of  tlie  young. — The  Bocky  Mountain  locust  casts  its  skio,  or 
molts,  five  times  after  hatching.  The  figure  (Fig.  4,  Plate  LXIl)  fh)m 
Mr.  Riley's  eighth  report  graphically  illustrates  the  process  of  molting. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  locust,  like  all  grasshoppers,  is  born 
without  wings,  and  during  this  period  is  called  the  larva.  Soon  the 
wings  begin  to  grow,  appearing  as  little  pads  (Pig.  4,  a.)  When  these  ap- 
pear it  is  called  a  pupa,  while  the  winged  adult  is  the  imago.  When  the 
larva  is  about  to  molt,  the  skin,  which  had  become  too  small  for  it, 
splits  open  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  thorax,  and  the  larva  with- 
draws itself  through  the  rent,  the  body  at  first  soft  and  flabby.    With 
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each  molt  the  wings,  at  first  very  small,  increase  in  size.\Mf/Biley"d^^  /s 


scribes  minutely  the  molt  of  the  papa  into  the  fully-winged  state/O  ^       /. 

When  about  to  acquire  wings  the  pupa  crawls  up  some  post,  ^^.     ^*f^      ^ 
grass-stalk,  or  other  object,  and  clutches  such  object  securely^by  t&|p»  ^ 

hind  feet,  which  are  drawn  up  under  the  body.  In  doing  so  the  fav-^  (y  ^/. 
orite  position  is  with  the  head  downward,  though  this  is  by  no  meana  ^  l 
essential.  Remaining  motionless  for  several  hours  in  this  position, 
with  antennoB  drawn  down  over  the  face,  and  the  whole  aspect  betoken-  -^ 
ing  helplessness,  the  thorax,  especially  between  the  wing-pads,  is 
noticed  to  swell.  Presently  the  skin  along  this  swollen  portion  splits 
right  along  the  middle  of  the  head  and  thorax,  starting  by  a  transverse- 
curved  suture  between  the  eyes  and  ending  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen. 
Let  as  now  imagine  that  we  are  watching  one  from  the  moment  of  this 
splitting,  and  when  it  presents  the  appearance  of  Fig.  4,  a,  Plate  LXII. 
As  soon  as  the  skin  is  split  the  soft  and  white  fore-body  and  head  swell 
and  gradually  extrude  more  and  more  by  a  series  of  muscular  contor- 
tions ;  the  new  head  slowly  emerges  from  the  old  skin  which,  with  its 
empty  eyes,  is  worked  back  beneath ;  the  new  feelers  and  legs  are  being, 
drawn  from  their  casings,  and  the  future  wings  from  their  sheaths.  At 
the  end  of  six  or  seven  minutes  our  locust — no  longer  pupa  and  not  yet 
imago — ^looks  as  in  Fig.  4,  &,  the  four  front  pupa-legs  being  generally  de- 
tached, and  the  insect  hanging  by  the  hooks  of  the  hind  feet,  which 
were  anchored  while  yet  it  had  that  command  over  them  which 
it  has  now  lost.  The  receding  skin  is  transparent  and  loosened,  espe- 
cially from  the  extremities.  In  six  or  seven  minutes  more  of  arduous 
labor,  of  swelling  and  contracting,  with  an  occasional  brief  respite,  the 
antennse  and  the  four  front  legs  are  freed,  and  the  fulled  and  crimped 
wings  extricated.  The  soft  front  legs  rapidly  stiffen  and,  holding  to  its 
support  as  well  as  may  be  with  these,  the  nascent  locust  employs  what- 
ever muscular  force  it  is  capable  of  to  draw  out  the  end  of  the  abdomen 
and  its  long  hind  legs  (Fig.  4,  o).  This  in  a  few  more  minutes  it 
finally  does,  and,  with  gait  as  unsteady  as  that  of  a  new-dropped  colt, 
it  tarns  round  and  claml^rs  up  by  the  side  of  the  shrunken  cast-off  skin 
and  there  rests,  while  the  wings  expand  and  every  part  of  the  body 
hardens  and  gains  strength,  the  crooked  limbs  straightening  and  the 
wings  unfolding  and  expanding  like  the  petals  of  some  pide  flower. 
The  front  wings  are  at  first  rolled  longitudinally  to  a  point,  and  as 
they  expand  and  unroll,  the  hind  wings,  which  are  tucked  and  gathered 
along  the  veins  at  first,  curl  over  them.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  from 
the  time  of  extrication  these  wings  are  fully  expanded  and  hang  down 
like  dampened  rags  (Fig.  4,  d).  From  this  point  on,  the  broad  hind  wings 
begin  to  fold  up  like  fans  beneath  the  narrower  front  ones,  and  in  another 
ten  minutes  they  have  assumed  the  normal  attitude  of  rest.  MeaQwhile 
the  pale  colors  which  always  belong  to  the  insect  while  molting  have 
been  gradually  giving  way  to  the  natural  tints,  and  at  this  stage  our 
new-fledged  locust  presents  an  aspect  fresh  and  bright  (Fig.  4,  e.)  If 
now  we  examine  the  cast-off  skin,  we  shall  find  every  part  entire,  with 
the  exception  of  the  rupture  which  originally  took  place  on  the  back, 
and  it  would  puzzle  one  who  bad  not  witnessed  the  operation  to  divine 
how  the  now  stiff  hind  shanks  of  the  mature  insect  had  been  extricated 
from  the  bent  skeleton  left  behind.  They  are  in  fact  drawn  over  the 
bent  knee-joint,  so  that  during  the  process  they  have  been  bent  double 
throughout  their  length.  They  were  as  supple  at  the  time  as  an  oil- 
soaked  string,  and  for  some  time  after  extrication  they  show  the  effects 
of  this  severe  bending  by  their  curved  appearence. 

The  molting,  from  the  bursting  of  the  pupa-skin  to  the  full  adjustment 
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of  the  wings  and  straightening  of  the  legs  of  the  perfect  insect,  occopifs 
less  than  three  quarters  of  an  boar  and  sometimes  bat  half  an  hoar.  It 
takes  place  most  frequently  daring  the  warmer  hours  of  the  morning, 
and  within  an  hour  after  the  wings  are  once  in  position  the  parts  have 
become  sufficiently  dry  and  stiffened  to  enable  the  insect  to  move  aboot 
with  ease,  and  m  another  hour,  with  appetite  sharpened  by  long  fast,  it 
joins  its  voracious  comrades  and  tries  its  new  jaws.  The  molting  period, 
especially  the  last,  is  a  very  critical  one,  and  during  the  helplessness 
that  belongs  to  it  the  unfortunate  locust  falls  a  prey  to  many  enemies 
which  otherwise  would  not  molest  it,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the 
voracity  of  the  more  active  individuals  of  its  own  species. — (Eilej'S 
EighthReport.) 

The  egg  (Plate  LXII,  Fig.  1,  c)  is  curved,  cylindrical,  .21  inch  (5J  milli- 
meters) in  length,  more  pointed  at  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  end. 
The  posterior  end  is  contracted  just  before  the  extreme  tip,  which  is 
smooth,  the  more  or  less  regular  pits  which  cover  the  chorion,  or  egg- 
shell, being  here  obsolete.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  micropyle, 
or  passage  for  the  spermatozoa.  The  posterior  end  points  downward  in 
the  egg-moss,  so  that  the  exit  of  the  young  locust  from  the  anterior  end 
is  thus  rendered  easier.  Although  I  have  not  seen  the  larva  actnaUy 
burst  Its  way  out  of  the  egg,  yet  on  the  examination  of  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  deserted  eggshells,  I  have,  without  an  exception,  noticed  in 
them  one,  more  usually  two,  slits  extending  from  the  headend  to  the 
middle  of  the  egg.  The  egg-shell  is  without  doubt  burst  open  by  the 
puffing  out  or  expansion  of  the  membrane  connecting  the  head  and  pm- 
thorax,  just  as  the  common  house-fly  or  flesh-fly  bursts  off  the  end  of 
its  pupa-case  by  the  puffing  out  of  the  front  of  the  head.  I  have  seen 
the  embryo  make  its  exit  in  two  or  three  instances.  In  one  case  I  saw 
a  large  piece  of  the  egg-shell  (chorion)  fly  oif  from  in  front  of  the  face 
while  the  face  of  the  embryo  puffed  slightly  out,  and  in  another  instance 
the  whole  anterior  end  of  the  shell  came  off.  In  the  locust  I  have  ob- 
served, as  will  be  seen  farther  on,  that  the  amnion  is  ruptured  by  the 
forcible  expansion  of  the  membrane  behind  the  head,  the  larvae  before 
walking  lying  on  their  backs  or  sides  and  forcing  this  membrane  oat- 
ward.  This  action  probably  begins  before  the  shell  is  burst  and  seems 
amply  sufficient  to  burst  the  brittle  chorion,  which  is  easily  broken  and 
peeled  off  by  rubbing  the  egg  between  the  fingers,  leaving  the  serous 
membrane  beneath.  The  pressure  thus  exerted  must  be  a  lateral  one, 
and  sufficient  to  rupture  the  chorion. 

In  his  ninth  report  on  the  injurious  insects  of  Missouri,  Professor  Riley 
maintains  that  besides  "a  continuation  of  undulating  contractions  and 
expansions  of  the  body,''  the  tips  of  the  jaws  and  "  sharp  tips  of  the 
hind  tibial  spines,''  the  shell  is  ruptured,  and  then  "  splits  up  to  the 
eyes  or  beyond,  by  the  swelling  of  the  head."  I  think  the  swelling  of 
the  space  between  the  head  and  thorax  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
rupture  of  the  shell.  It  may  be  objected  to  Mr.  Kiley's  account  of  the 
supposed  action  of  the  jaws  and  spines  that,  as  may  be  seen  by  my  Fig.  2, 
the  position  of  the  legs  is  such  that  the  tibial  spines  do  not  point  oot- 
ward,  the  tibijB  being  placed  between  the  femora,  and  the  legs  are  not 
displaced  until  after  the  amnion  is  shed.  Moreover  the  spines  are  soft 
and  flabby,  as  well  as  the  legs ;  besides  this  the  legs  and  the  entire  body 
are  covered  by  the  amnion,  the  tibiae  being  smooth.  Did  the  spines  saw 
through  both  the  chorion  and  serous  membrane,  the  amnion  woald,  of 
course,  be  ruptured.  I  also  do  not  think  that  the  jaws  would  be  available 
until  after  the  amnion  has  been  cast.  That  the  jaws  are  not  moved  oat  of 
their  place  until  after  the  embryo  leaves  its  egg-shell  and  throws  off  its 
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amnion,  I  was  able  to  plainly  see  in  a  specimen,  which  the  moment  after 
t;lie  amnion  was  forced  back  from  the  head  opened  the  jaws  and  thrast 
out  the  palpi  and  antennse.  The  amnion  is  sometimes  nearly  shed  be- 
fore the  embryo  has  entirely  extricated  itself  from  the  egg-shell.  The 
outer  embryonal  layer,  or  <*  serous  membrane"  of  Kowalevsky,  may  be  de- 
tected by  rubbing  off  the  chorion. 

I  have  found  six  stages  in  the  life-history  of  the  Bocky  Mountain 
locnst,  with  consequently  five  molts,  with  the  following  characters  as 
seen  in  the  female  sex  of  each  stage : 

1.  First  larval.  Head  very  large,  and  abdomen  short  and  small ; 
antennae  12-jointed.    Length,  14-16"^. 

2.  Second  larVal.  Head  smaller;  antennae  16 jointed;  lower  edges 
of  tergnm  of  mesothoracio  ring  and  especially  meta-thoracic  full  and 
rounded.  Fo  difference  from  the  first  stage  seen  in  a  dorsal  view ;  colors 
deeper,  markings  more  distinct.    Length,  7-8J''™. 

3.  Third  larval.  Head  about  the  same  size  proportionally  as  in  the 
second  stage ;  lower  sides  of  meso-  and  meta-thoracic  rings  subacutely 
produced,  evidently  the  rudiments  of  the  wing-pods  of  the  pupa.  The 
proportion  of  the  prothorax  to  the  two  i)OSterior  segments  is  the  same 
as  before.    Length,  9-11"™. 

4.  First  pupal.  Antennae  20-jointed;  prothorax  much  produced  back- 
ward, wing-pods  well  developed,  covering  the  tergum  of  the  meso-  and 
meta-thoracic  segments,  so  far  as  they  are  not  concealed  by  the  over- 
lapping of  the  prothorax ;  outer  pair  twice  as  large  as  the  inner  pair ; 
tbe  hinder  pair  2J'°'°  in  length,  or  two-thirds  as  long  as  the  prothorax* 
Liength,  16"™. 

5.  Second  pupal.  Antennae  22-jointed;  prothorax  still  larger;  hind 
wing-pods  as  long  as  the  prothorax.    Length  20°^*°  (1  inch). 

6.  Imago,  or  adult,  with  wings  fully  developed.  Antennae  23-24- 
jointed ;  eyes  more  rounded  than  in  the  pupa ;  hind  femora  slenderer. 
Ijength  of  body,  25»«'. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are  three  larval  and  two  pupal  stages 
besides  the  adult  stage. 

The  embryo  loctMt — On  removing  the  living  embryo  from  the  egg-shell 
under  (Plate  LXII,  Fig.  2),  it  is  found  that  it  lies  with  the  legs  folded  on 
the  side  of  the  body,  the  fore  and  middle  pair  folded  directly  across  the 
thorax,  while  the  hind  pair  are  laid  along  each  side  of  the  abdomen. 
The  antennae  lie  on  the  face  each  side  of  the  clypeus  and  labrum,  or 
upper  lip.  The  eyes  are  dark  reddish,  and  the  head,  limbs,  and  cross- 
lines  on  the  back  of  the  body  are  reddish  mixed  with  yellow.  Beneath, 
the  body  and  legs  are  white.  By  putting  the  eggs  in  alcohol  the  shell 
becomes  more  transparent,  so  that  the  head,  eyes,  limbs,  and  reddish 
portions  of  the  body  become  visible.  Length  of  embryo  at  time  of 
hatching  0.21  inch.  Described  from  living  specimens  received  from  Mr 
S.  D.  Payne,  Kasota,  Lesueur  County,  Minnesota,  March  1,  1877.* 
Either  during  the  night  of  the  13th  or  early  in  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  March  nearly  all  the  larvae  (the  eggs  having  been  kept  in  a  warm 
room)  hatched  at  the  same  time.  The  egg-shell  bursts  open  at  the  head- 
end, when  the  larva  immediately  after  extricating  itself  from  the  egg 
casts  off  a  thin  pellicle  (the  amnion  or  faltenblatt)^  as  I  have  seen  in 
the  larvae  of  the  flea,  currant  saw-fly,  and  other  insects.  Before  the 
skin  is  cast  it  is  almost  motionless,  and  by  slight  movements  of  the 
body  in  about  five  minutes  draws  itself  out  of  the  amnion.    The  pro- 

*  This  shows  that  the  embryo  locust  develops  in  the  aatumn  immediately  after  the 
eggs  are  laid,  and  that  it  lies  dormant  (a  few  occasionally  hatching  in  the  autamn) 
daring  the  winter,  ready  to  barst  its  egg-sheU  in  the  spring. 
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cess  of  extrication  is  as  follows :  While  it  lies  nearly  motionless  it  pvfc 
out  the  thin,  loose  skin  connectiog  the  back  of  the  head  with  the  froiK 
edge  of  the  prothorax.  The  distension  of  this  part  probably  raptaro 
the  skin,  which  slips  over  the  head,  the  body  meanwhile  curved  over 
until  the  skin  is  drawn  back  from  the  head;  when  the  latter  is  thrown 
back  it  withdraws  its  antennae  and  legs,  and  the  skin  is  in  a  secood 
pushed  back  to  near  the  end  of  the  abdomeu ;  finally  it  draws  itci  hind 
tarsi  out  of  the  skin,  and  in  a  moment  or  two  more  the  young  locust 
frees  itself  and  walks  actively  off,  sometimes,  however,  with  the  cast 
skin  adhering  to  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 

Before  the  molting  of  the  amnion  the  body  and  legs  are  soft  and  flabby; 
immediately  after,  it  walks  firmly  on  its  legs.  At  11  a.  m.  most  all,  odc 
or  more  hundred,  had  hatched.  They  are  pale-reddish,  however,  as  in 
the  embryo ;  by  3  p.  m.  they  had  begun  to  turn  dark,  and  by  9  of  tbe 
next  day  all  were  dark  colored,  as  in  the  following  description : 

De9cripHon  of  the  larva.  (Plate  LXII,  Fig.  3). — ^The  following  description  is  taken  from 
living  young  as  they  had  Jast  hatched  in  Salem,  Mass.,  January  22,  1877  from  eggs  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  A.  Whitman,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.  The  lajrva  has  a  larger  head 
and  smaller  abdomen  than  the  pupa  and  has  no  rudiments  of  wiuin.  They  wen 
blackish,  marbled  with  flesh-color,  with  a  dorsal  white  line  behind  the  head.  L^ 
flesh-colored,  spotted  irresnlarly  with  black.  Hind  thighs  (femora)  spotted  wirb 
black,  much  as  in  the  adult ;  toe-Joints  (tarsi)  black.  Head  very  large  in  propoitioii 
to  the  rest  of  the  body ;  abdomen  small,  tapering  rapidly  toward  the  tip.  Lengtb, 
0.17  inch.  In  another  specimen  (three  living  ones  only  examined)  the  back  of  tbe 
body  had  a  reddish  tint,  as  in  older  specimens  observed  living  in  Colorado. 

Apa  (Plate  LXII,  Figs.  3, 4). — Qround-color,  a  deep  reddish  salmon-color  on  the  head, 
body,  and  legs.  Front  of  head  below  the  antennss  black,  marbled  with  white  lines. 
Prothorax  with  a  curved,  broad,  black  longitudinal  band  on  each  side  of  the  mediaa 
line,  and  below  a  squarish  black  spot  separated  from  the  black  band  above  by  a  ceo* 
spicuous  white  stripe,  and  with  two  white  spots  on  the  lower  edge.  Rudimentary 
wings  black,  with  fine  pale  lines  and  reddish  flosh-colored  along  the  costiU  edge.  Hun 
legs  blackish  on  the  outaide  of  the  thighs  (femora),  interropted  by  fine,  salmon-colored 
lines.  Abdomen  whitish  above  and  on  the  sidesi  spotted  and  marbled  with  blaek, 
forming  broken  lines ;  ventral  side  flesh-colored,  not  spotted.  Hind  shanks  (tibtc) 
black  beneath,  above  flesh-colored,  with  the  spines  black.  Length,  0.65  inch.  De- 
scribed finom  several  living  specimens  taken  at  Manitou,  Colo.,  July  16 ;  hundreds  of 
others  seen  in  different  parts  of  Colorado  not  apparently  differing  on  oasnal  examina- 
tion. 

In  addition  I  may  quote  Mr.  Riley's  description  based  on  living  sped- 
mens  observed  in  Missouri : 

The  papa  is  characterized  by  its  paler,  more  yellow  color,  bringing  more  stronglj 
into  refiei  the  black  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  and  behind  the  eyes ;  bv  the 
spotted  nature  of  the  face,  especially  along  the  ridges ;  by  the  isolation  of  the  black 
subdorsal  mark  on  the  two  anterior  lobes  of  prothonut,  and  by  the  large  aiae  of  tfas 
wing-padSy  which,  visible  from  the  flrst  molt,  and  increasing  with  each  snbseqaent 
molt,  are  now  dark,  with  a  distinct  pale  disoal  spot,  and  pale  veins  and  borders.  Ths 
hind  shanks  incline  to  bluish  rather  than  red,  as  in  the  mature  insect. 

Adult  (Plate  LXII,  Figs.  1, 4,  e,  5, 6). — ^After  repeated  examination  of  the  vaxiationsof 
this  species  as  compared  with  those  of  C  femnr-ruhrumf  the  only  reliable  cbamcten  I 
have  been  able  to  find  are  the  following :  The  male  and  female  C,  dpretua  (normal  Boeky 
Mountain  form)  differs  from  C  femur-ruhrum  in  its  much  larger  size,  its  proportioa- 
ately  longer  and  larger  wings  and  usually  lighter  tints,  and  the  larger,  more  dis- 
tinct spots  on  the  wings.  I  can  see  no  difference  in  the  ovipositor  of  the  female. 
The  most  constant  difference  is  in  the  form  of  the  end  of  the  male  abdomen,  which 
is  narrow,  elevated,  and  more  or  less  deeply  notched  (see  Plate  I,  ¥ig,  6),  while  in 
the  male  of  C.  femur-rubnim  it  is  well-rounded,  full,  swollen,  and  the  cage  entire, 
with  very  rarely  a  slight  tendency  to  a  notch.  The  largest  male  from  Colorado  in  mv 
collection  measured  1.30  inches.  The  small  variety  Auania  I  regard  as  a  variety  of 
this  species,  and  not /emttr>ru brum,  because  it  has  the  weU-defined  notch  in  the  nanow, 
high  abdominal  tip.  My  Iowa  specimens  are  darker  than  those  from  Colorado,  His- 
soori,  and  Kansas,  but  a  fine  mate  from  Arapahoe  Peak,  Colorado,  is  full  as  dark  as 
those  from  Iowa. 
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The  yoang  do  not  leave  the  place  of  their  birth  until  after  the  first 
month,  but  huddle  together,  not  scattering,  as  most  young  insects  do,  they 
being  gregarious  at  the  outset.  The  small  bands  then  unite  into  larger 
ones,  and  these  mass  into  enormous  armies.  They  are  exceedingly 
ravenous,  feeding  upon  each  other  when  other  food  is  exhausted. 
Kiley  says  that  ^*  the  young  insects  move,  as  a  rule,  during  the  warmei 
hoars  of  the  day  only,  feeing,  if  hungry,  by  the  way,  but  generally 
marching  in  a  given  direction  until  toward  evening.  They  travel  in 
schools  or  armies,  in  no  particular  direction,  but  purely  in  search  of 
food,  the  same  school  often  pursuing  a  different  course  one  day  to  that 
pursued  the  day  previous."  In  Missouri,  the  young  moved  in  a  general 
northerly  direction.  They  seldom  move,  when  half-grown,  '<  at  a  greater 
rate  than  three  yards  a  minute,  even  when  at  their  greatest  speed,  over 
a  tolerably  smooth  and  level  road,  and  not  halting  to  feed.  They  walk 
three-fourths  of  this  distance  and  hop  the  rest."  It  is  in  the  young 
wingless  condition  that  the  locust  is  most  to  be  feared,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  most  easily  subdued. 

THE    BOCKY   MOUNTAIN  LOCUST   NOT   PERMANENTLY  ABUNDANT  AND 

INJURIOUS  EAST  OF  THE  PLAINS. 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  Professor  Riley  and  others  that  the 
locast  will  not  be  destructive  east  of  longitude  93^  or  94^,  namely,  the 
western  edge  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  We  have  seen  that  the  progeny 
of  the  swarms  from  the  plains  lying  on  the  flanks  of  the  Bocky 
Moantains  which  at  intervals  infest  the  western  border  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi basin  generally  return  northwestward.  The  cause  of  their  north- 
westward migration  is  in  all  probability  due  to  the  prevailing  southerly 
and  easterly  winds  of  June  and  early  July ;  but  those  that  are  left  are 
said  to  be  enfeebled  and  degenerated.  Mr.  Eiley  attributes  this  to  the 
low  altitude  and  moisture  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  locust  flourish- 
ing and  most  prolific  in  the  dry  elevated  plateaus  of  the  Bocky  Mount- 
ains. Professor  Biley  thinks  that  the  length  of  the  summers  of  the 
western  Mississippi  States  as  compared  with  the  short  hot  summers  of 
the  plains  another  cause  of  its  inability  to  live  permanently  east  of  the 
plains  in  large  numbers.    To  use  Biley's  own  words : 

Ajwaminff  that  I  have  correctly  placed  the  native  home  of  the  species  in  the  higher, 
treeless,  axkd  aninhabitable  plains  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  religion  of  the  northwest, 
And  that  it  is  snbalpine,  we  may  perhaps  find,  in  addition  to  the  comparatively  sudden 
change  from  an  attenuated  and  dry  to  a  more  dense  and  humid  atmosphere,  another 
tangiDle  barrier  to  its  permanent  multiplication  in  the  more  fertile  country  to  the 
soatheast  in  the  lengthened  summer  season.  As  with  annual  plants,  so  with  insects 
<like  this  locust),  which  produce  but  one  generation  annually,  and  whose  active  exist- 
ence is  bounded  by  the  spring  and  autumn  frosts,  the  duration  of  active  life  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  length  of  the  growing  season.  Hatching  late  and  developing  quickly 
in  ita  native  haunts,  our  Rocky  Mountain  locust,  when  born  within  our  borders  (and 
the  same  will  apply  in  degree  to  all  the  country  where  it  is  not  autochthonous),  is  in 
the  condition  oi  an  annual  northern  plant  sown  in  more  southern  climes;  and  Just  as 
this  attains  precocious  maturity  and  deteriorates  for  want  of  autumn's  ripening  in- 
fluences, so  our  locust  must  deteriorate  under  such  circumstances.  If  those  which 
acquired  wings  in  Missouri  early  last  June  had  staid  with  us  long  enough  to  lay  eggs, 
even  supposing  them  capable  of  doing  so,  these  eggs  would  have  inevitably  hatched 
prematurely,  and  the  progeny  must  in  consequence  have  perished. 

The  fact  that  some  changes  are  undergone  by  the  eastern  progeny  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  locust  is  substantiated  by  two  good  observers, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Biley,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Riley  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  grasshoppers  run  out  in  a  few  generations  after 
they  leave  their  native  sandy  and  gravelly  soil.  My  experiments,  so  far  as  they  go- 
verify  that  opinion.    For  several  years  I  have  caught  grasshoppers  during  early  sumi 
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roer  that,  carue  fresh  from  the  directioD  of  the  moantains,  and  by  attaching  their  lap 
by  fine  silk  threads  to  a  small  spring  balance,  found  that  their  physical  streogch  wm 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  of  grasshoppers  treated  the  same  way  that 
were  batched  in  Nebraska  or  in  States  farther  eastward  or  northward.  The  same  n- 
suit  was  reached  by  caging  them,  and  ascertaining  how  long  they  woald  live  withmiS 
food,  and  also  by  vivisection.  In  some  placee,  also,  the  eggs  that  were  laid  in  differcat 
years  since  18G4  did  not  hatch  out.  The  changes  from  extreme  wet  to  dry,  and  &qb 
cold  to  hot  weather,  or  some  other  unknown  causes,  seem  to  sap  their  consticatioDii 
vigor.  Were  it  not  for  this,  long  ere  now  these  grasshoppers  would,  from  their  enor- 
mous numbers,  have  desolated  the  whole  country  as  far  east  as  the  Atlantic— Pnrfl 
Samuel  Augbey,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  in  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  JocmaL 

I  have  observed  hundreds  of  winged  locusts  lall  to  the  ground  during  flight,  eitiwr 
already  dead  or  soon  dying.  These,  upon  examination,  have  generally  proved  to  o«- 
tain  no  parasites,  and  I  jud^e  that  their  death  was  in  consequence  of  impaired  strength; 
this  second  generation,  raised  in  an  unnatural  climate,  not  equaling  in  vitalitr  the 
first  generations,  and  succumbing  to  the  fatigue  consequent  upon  extended  fligfat.— 
Prof.  F.  H.  Snow,  of  Kansas  State  University,  in  Observer  of  Nature. 

This  view  is  also  held  by  Mr.  Whitman,  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Riley  states  that  in  Missouri  ^^the  specimens  which  hatched  io 
and  left  our  western  counties  last  spring  were,  on  an  average,  somewhat 
darker  and  smaller  than  their  parents."  It  thus  appears  that  the  Boc^ 
Mountain  locust  is  affected  like  most  other  animals  or  plants  when  re^ 
moved  from  their  proper  geographical  limits ;  but  a  few  insects,  such  as 
the  Colorado  potato* beetle,  &c.,  being  able  to  withstand  a  change  of 
climate.  As  will  be  seen  below,  a  variety  of  apretus  head  is  found  io 
Northern  New  England,  Illinois,  and  the  Pacific  coast.  Though  bom  and 
bred  outside  of  the  dry  and  elevated  Kocky  Mountain  plains,  are  dwarfed 
and  prevented  by  moisture  and  various  natural  causes,  such  as  the 
presence  of  forests,  &g.,  from  increasing  in  large  numbers  and  migra^ 
ing.  These  dwarfed  individuals  are  a  climatic  variety  of  C.  sprelugj  which 
has  been  named  atlanis  by  Mr.  Riley,  who,  however,  believes  that  it  is 
a  truly  distinct  species  from  C,  aprettis.  But  from  a  carefal  study  of 
the  geographical  variations  of  a  number  of  moths  common  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  States  as  well  as  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  I  have  found 
that  Rocky  Mountain  and  usually  Pacific  coast  specimens  are  larger  and 
with  longer  wings  than  eastern  examples. 

(See  my  monograph  of  Phdkenidce^  Hayden's  United  States  (jeologi- 
cal  Survey,  p.  584,  589.) 

It  appears  that  the  var.  atlanis  collected  in  Illinois  was  first  exam- 
ined by  Mr.  Dhler  and  named  C.  spretua,  but  as  Mr.  Thomases  specimeos 
of  sprettis  came  from  the  locust-area  of  the  plains,  and  his  descriptiOD 
applies  to  the  genuine  spretua,  his  name  should  be  regarded  as  the 
authority  rather  than  Mr.  Uhler,  whose  name  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  description,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 

"It  is  somewhat  strange,"  says  Prof.  C.  Thomas,  in  the  zoology  of 
Lieutenant  Wheeler's  Survey,  p.  8913,  "that  the  first  si)ecimen  ever 
examined  and  named  should  have  been  found  in  Southern  Illinois  by 
the  writer  and  sent  to  Professor  Uhler,  of  Baltimore,  about  the  year 
1860,  though  previous  to  that  time  various  scientific  expeditious  had 
penetrated  the  western  plains;  yet  it  is  but  seldom  seen  in  the  sectiou 
where  that  specimen  was  obtained."  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  few 
specimens  of  C,  spretm  said  to  have  been  seen  east  of  the  Mississippi 
have  flown  over  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  locust-area  in  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  or  Nebraska,  and  that  it  is  not  a  permanent  resident,  just  as  the 
Asiatic  migratory  locust  occurs  temporarily  in  England  and  Sweden. 
The  variety,  called  by  Mr.  Riley  C.  atlanis  iSj  however,  common  in  Illi- 
nois, and  extends  west  to  central  Missouri.  This  is  a  smaller  form,  with 
shorter  wings,  and  markings  more  like  the  eastern  locust,  bat  differing 
decidedly  in  the  notched  end  of  the  hind  body  of  the  male.    There  is 
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Cnreat  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  form.    Mr.  Biley  was  the  first 
to  describe  it  folly,  and  I  quote  his  description : 

€JaIaptenu8  atlanis,  d.  sp. — ^Length  to  tip  of  abdomen,  0.70-0.85  inch ;  to  tip  of  closed 
'wini^Sy  0.92-1.05  iochea.  At  once  distinguiBhed  from  femur-rubrum  by  the  notched  char- 
acter of  the  anal-abdominal  joint  in  the  male,  and  by  the  shorter,  less  tapering  ceroi ; 
al«o  by  the  greater  relative  length  of  wio^s,  which  extend,  en  an  average,  nearly  one- 
third  their  length  beyond  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  in  the  dried  specimens ;  also  by  the 
larger  and  more  distinct  spots  on  the  wings — in  all  which  characters  it  mnch  more 
cloaely  resembles  tpretua  than  femur-rubrum.  From  spretua,  again,  it  is  at  once  distio- 
euiahed  by  the  smaller  size,  the  more  distinct  separation  or  the  dark  mark  running 
&oi]i  the  eyes  on  the  prothorax  and  of  the  pale  line  from  base  of  wings  to  hind  thigh ; 
also  by  the  anal  joint  in  the  S  tapering  more  suddenly ;  and  by  the  two  lobes  forming 
the  Dotoh  being  less  marked.  From  both  species  it  is  distingoished  not  only  by  its 
smaller  size,  bat  by  the  deeper,  more  livid  color  of  the  dark  parts,  and  the  paler  yellow 
of  the  light  parts — the  colors  thns  more  strongly  contrasting. 

6  ^%7  $  's  from  New  Hampshire.  J  ost  as  the  typical  femur-rubrum  is  at  once  distin- 
jpiisbed  from  the  typical  apretuehj  the  characters  indicated,  so  atlanis,  though  strnotar- 
ally  fearer  to  9pretus,  is  distingaisbed  from  it  at  a  glance  by  its  mnch  smaller  size  and 
darker,  more  marbled  coloring.  The  contrast  is  all  the  greater  in  the  living  specimens^ 
and  I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  tpretus  that  at  all  approach  it  in  these  respects. 

Whether  this  is  the  femur-rubrum,  as  defiiied  by  De  Geer  or  by  Harris,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  decide,  though  Harris's  figure  of  femur-rubrum  better  represents  it  than 
the  tiiie  femur-rubrum  as  sabseqaently  defined  by  Thomas,  and  as  found  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri. 

I  have  collected  this  grasshopper  in  Central  Maine,  and  at  Amherst, 
Mass.)  where  it  is  not  nncommon,  and  could  be  easily  confounded  with 
the  eastern  red-legged  locust,  (0.  femur-rebrum).    It  is  also  common  in 
Bssex  County,  Massachusetts,  and  has  been  since  1864,  as  seen  by  speci- 
mens in  the  museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem. 
Mr.  S.  H.  Scudder  has  also  specimens  from  New  Hampshire,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  is* a  widely-distributed  form,  with  a  range  ap- 
proximating to  that  given  on  the  map.    I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  by 
DO  means  a  distinct  species,  but  as  an  eastern  variety  of  0.  »pretu8,  re- 
placing that  species  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
In  this  region  it  will  probably  never  become  injurious.    Mr.  Thomas 
regards  it  as  a  variety  of  C,  femur-rubrum  rather  than  C7.  apretus.    In 
speaking  of  Caloptentis  femtir-rubrum^  he  remarks  as  follows  :*  ^'A  few 
specimens  taken  in  Iowa.    These  belong  to  the  typical  form,  but  they 
and  all  others  obtained  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  appear  to  me 
to  be  slenderer  and  more  like  Riley's  atlanis  than  in  former  years.    That 
this  species  has  been  undergoing  some  modiflcation  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  [  think  must  be  admitted.    Al- 
though Eiley's  atlanis  is  certainly  but  a  variety  of  femur-rubrum,  yet  it 
can  be  separated  from  the  latter  at  a  glance^  and  when  the  specimens 
are  fresh  without  opening  the  wings  or  examining  the  posterior  ab- 
dominal segments." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  western  apretus  differs  from  the 
femur-rubrum  in  the  much  longer  wings  and  its  larger  size.  The  legs 
are  the  same  in  both,  while  spretus  is  paler,  with  shades  of  dull  yellow 
and  red.  The  legs  are  of  the  same  length  in  both,  and  the  spines  (ovi- 
positor) in  the  end  of  the  body  are  the  same  in  the  two  species.  These 
differences  I  find  constant  after  careful  examination  bf  twelve  speci- 
mens of  each  species,  and  of  many  others  more  superficially  studied. 
The  male  of  spretus  differs  decidedly  from  that  of  femur-rubrum  in  the 
characters  already  pointed  out,  namely,  in  the  narrow,  prominent,  deeply- 
notched  tip  of  the  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  short  fork  in  the  complete 
tergal  piece  of  the  abdomen.  On  the  other  hand  the  end  of  the  body  of 
the  male  of  femur-rubrum  is  rounded,  full,  and  entire,  and  not  thickened, 
yet  I  have  observed  in  one  or  two  of  the  specimens  of  the  male  femur- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  1876,  p.  260. 
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rubrum  from  Essex  Coanty,  Massachusetts,  a  slight  tendency  of  the  ab- 
domen to  become  notched,  and  I  should  not  be  sarprised  to  find  inter- 
mediate links  connecting  the  variety  atlanis  with  femurrvbrumj  \m 
with  the  evidence  now  b^ore  me,  especially  the  occurrence  in  California 
of  diminutive  short-winged  male  spretus^  scarcely  distinguishable  from  tlie 
eastern  atlanis,  the  two  specimens  agreeing  well  in  the  form  of  the  ab- 
dominal tip.  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  atlanis  is  simply  a  variety 
of  spretus.  Si)ecn1ating  on  the  origin  of  the  two  species,  I  shoold  con- 
sider, that  femurrubrumheing  on  the  whole  the  more  widespread  specie^ 
that  spretus  originated  from  it  after  it  (feniur-rubrum)  had  attained  iu 
present  distribution,  and  that  spretus  assumed  its  larger  size  and  great 
length  of  wing  on  the  hot  and  dry  central  plateau  of  the  Rocky  Moqd- 
tains. 

Practically  considered  the  two  injurious  forms  are  the  genmne  spretui 
and  the  geuniue  femur-rubrum.  It  is  the  latter  which  is  so  abaudaot 
and  destructive  at  times  in  the  New  England  States  and  Canada. 
Having  known  the  insect  so  well  for  twenty  years  in  Maine  and  ^ew 
Hampshire,  I  am  surprised  to  find  in  Mr.  Riley's  seventh  report  the 
suggestion  that  the  feinurrubrum  "had  been  confounded"  with  his 
atlanis^  SLud  "had  played  the  part  of  a  migratory  locust  in  the  White 
Mountain  region  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire."  The  form  atlanis  is 
a  comparatively  rare  one  in  New  England.  During  the  snmmer  of  1874, 
'75,  and  '76,  in  Massachusetts  at  least,  it  has  been  very  rarely  met  with, 
compared  with  the  ordinary  red-legged  locust,  and  must  have  been  so 
in  1864,  judging  by  the  labels  on  the  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the 
Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  and  I  have  little  doubt  bat  that  it  has 
always  been  a  comparatively  scarce  insect,  while  the  genuine  femur- 
rubrum  abounds  in  countless  numbers  each  summer  and  autumn  firom 
Maine  to  Massachusetts,  and  I  suppose  all  over  its  destroctive  limits  as 
laid  down  on  Map  II. 

I  have  received  a  male  and  female  of  C.  spretusj  var.  aUaniSy  from  Mr. 
Henry  Gillman,  of  Detroit,  who  collected  them  *^near  Langbing  Fish 
River,  Michigan,*  on  the  soath  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  This  river  falls 
into  Traine  Bay,  an  indentation  of  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  Mar- 
quette. These  specimens  measured  thus,  from  head  to  tip  of  wings  wheo 
folded,  male  1.08,  female  1.10  inches;  atlanis  from  Massachusetts,  male 
1.02,  female  1.12  inches ;  atlanis  from  Illinois,  male  0.92,  female  0.95  inch; 
atlanis  from  California,  male  0.99  inch.  On  the  other  band  a  male  C. 
spretvsj  normal  form,  from  Iowa,  measured  1.30,  while  an  average  male 
from  Colorado  was  1.34  inches  in  length.  Ten  specimens  of  Iowa  sprettti, 
the  offspring  of  emigrants  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were  slightly 
smaller  and  considerably  darker  than  specimens  from  Missouri,  Ejuisas^ 
and  Colorado,  approaching  slightly  but  perceptibly  var.  atUmis  and 
femur-rubrum,  1  have  the  idea  that  if  the  normal  form  of  spretus  wert 
permanently  acclimated  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  it  would  change  to 
var.  atlanis. 

I  should  add  that  the  conclusions  regarding  the  varietal  natare  I 
have  above  stated  are  written  out  from  notes  made  two  years  since 
after  careful  examinations,  and  in  1874,  and  again  in  1875,  while  I  hare 
at  the  present  time  of  writing  re-examined  the  subject  and  oome  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  I  held  in  1874. 

DOES  THE  BOCKY  MOUNTAIN    LOCUST  INHABIT  THE  PACIFIC  COAST? 

Prof.  C.  Thomas  remarks  as  follows  in  the  Zoology  of  Lieutenant 
Wheeler's  Survey,  p.  892, 1876,  concerning  the  westward  distribntion 

*  Riviere  aux  Poissons  qui  rit,  of  the  FreDch  VoyagearB. 
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of  this  species:  ^'  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
California;  bat  as  it  is  found  immediately  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  it 
is  quite  probable  that  it  reaches  to  the  Pacific,  though  it  may  not  be 
migratory  on  the  west  side  of  the  range."  Previous  to  this,  in  his  Acri- 
didfiB  of  North  America,  (Hayden's  Survey,  1873,  p.  165),  he  remarked, 
'^  I  have  traced  this  species  from  Texas  northward  to  the  north  shore  of 
Jjake  Winnipeg,  in  British  America,  and  from  the  Mississippi  River 
westward  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  range.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  found 
in  California,  and  but  a  short  distance  southward  in  Arizpna.  I  am 
half-way  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  future  investigations  will  show 
that  this  is  really  the  destructive  species  in  Oalifornia,  and  not  (Edipoda 
atroxj  for  it  would  seem  impossible  for  the  latter  to  sustain  itself  during 
a  lengthened  flight  with  its  short  wings.'' 

Mr.  Scudder  thus  writes  me  regarding  the  occurrence  of  C.  sprettis  in 
California:  "On  looking  over  my  cabinet  I  find  two  or  three  speci- 
mens, probably  received  from  Mr.  Edwards,  with  printed  label  *  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada,'  which  I  should  be  very  unwilliug  to  separate  from 
spretusJ" 

In  the  autumn  of  1875  I  received  from  Mr.  Edwards  two  specimens, 
labeled  0.  spretus,  from  California;  one  was  a  male,  the  other  a  female. 
The  male  I  compared  with  a  living  male  spretus^  var.  atlaniSj  caught  at 
Amherst,  and  found  no  differences  in  size  or  length  of  wing,  except  that 
the  wings  were  more  clearly  spotted  and  the  body  lighter  colored.  I 
then  considered  it  as  (7.  spretvsj  and  published  a  note  to  that  effect  in  the 
American  Naturalist  for  October,  1875,  vol.  ix,  p.  573. 

On  sending  the  two  specimens  to  Mr.  Scudder  for  identification,  he 
writes  me  that  the  female  "is  apparently  femur-tubrum  and  the  othei 
probably  biliturdlis  Walker,  though  it  is  pretty  hard  to  be  sure  of  Walk- 
er's species.    I  have  both  of  these  from  Vancouver's  Island  (Crotch)." 

On  a  fresh  comparison  of  Mr.  Edwards's  male,  which  he  and  I  refer  to 
9pr€iu9y  I  found  it  to  be  of  the  same  size  and  length  of  wing  as  Mas- 
sachusetts atlaniSj  but  on  comparing  it  with  0.  gpretiis  from  Northern 
Missouri,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  differ,  except  in  being  considerably 
smaller  and  in  having  shorter  wings }  in  coloration  and  style  of  mark- 
ings, particularly  the  general  pale-reddish  and  dull-yellowish  tints,  and 
especially  the  distinct  spots  on  the  wings,  it  is  a  true  spretus.  Some 
observers  may  call  it  variety  atlunis,  I  should  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a 
small  subvariety  of  ^etus^  and  regard  atlanis  as  confined  to  the  East- 
em  States.  However,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  I  should 
conclude  that  9pret%fs  occurs  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  as  well  as  east, 
bot  have  not  extended  its  range  on  the  map  beyond  Utah  and  Idaho, 
except  conjectnrally.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  collectors  in  California  will 
settle  all  doubts  as  to  the  range  of  this  species  in  the  Pacific  States, 
and  collect  it  in  such  numbers  that  satisfactory  comparisons  may  be  in- 
stitated  l)etween  the  Pacific  coast  form  and  the  genuine  spretus  and  the 
form  atlanis.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  so  well  known  for  his 
extensive  entomological  researches  in  Oregon,  California,  and  Nevada, 
sends  me  the  following  notes  under  date  of  September  10, 1876 :  "  Now 
as  to  Caloptenua  spretuSj  I  first  found  this  species  in  large  numbers 
about  20  miles  north  of  San  Francisco,  in  Marion  County,  in  May,  1875. 
Previous  to  that  time,  though  known  to  me  by  a  few  scattered  individ- 
aals,  it  bad  never  appeared  in  great  abundance,  but  at  the  above  date  it 
was  in  immense  quantities  in  the  locality  indicated,  though  it  appeared 
to  prefer  the  dried-up  grass  to  the  green  and  growing  corn  and  other 
cereals  which  were  close  at  hand.  I  have  heard  of  no  serious  complaints 
whatever  of  the  destructive  qualities  of  this  insect,  and  am  inclined  to 
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think  that  it  is  Dot  yet  much  to  be  dreaded  in  California.  We  haven 
other  species  that  I  am  aware  of  in  large  numbers.  Spretu^  has  beet 
taken  by  me  near  Portland  and  at  the  Dalles,  Oregon,  and  still  must 
abundantly  at  Victoria,  Vancouver's  Island,  but  I  have  never  seen  it  in 
th^  Sierras;  my  idea  being  that  it  is  alwajs  (here  at  least)  confined  to 
the  valleys  and  plains.    In  proof  of  this,  the  locality  in  Marin  GoaiitT 

to  which  I  have  alluded  is  at  the  base  of  Mount ,  and  on  the  sides 

of  the  mountain  itself  the  grasshoppers  were  not  found  at  all.  I  doDOt 
think  it  goes  far  south  of  San  Francisco.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  fnm 
Santa  Barbara,  but  none  from  below  that  point.  Perhaps  it  may  be  re- 
placed by  another  species.  We  have  no  literature  that  I  kuow  of  ob 
the  subject,  save  a  few  newspaper  notices,  which  I  will  try  to  find  and 
send  to  you.  At  present,  we  are  strangely  exempt  from  all  destructive 
insects.'' 

California  in  former  years  has  had  its  locust  invasions,  althougb  we 
are  entirely  uncertain  as  to  the  species  forming  the  swarms.  In  differ- 
ent parts  of  California  they  have  appeared  in  the  followipg  years,  m> 
cording  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor  (Smithsonian  Report  for  1858):  1722, 174^ 
1749,  1753  and  1754, 1765-1767.  In  the  present  century  they  have  been 
abundant  and  destructive  about  1827  or  1828,  about  1834  or  1835,  and 
in  1838, 1846,  and  especially  in  1855. 

THE  GBOaRAPHIOAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

A  glance  at  the  accompanying  map,  showing  the  distribution  of  the 
Eocky  Mountain  locust  {Caloptenus  sprettLs)^  will  show  the  probable  limits 
within  which  it  will  be  found.  At  least  there  is  no  probability  that 
the  locust  will  ever  afflict  farmers  east  of  the  limits  assigned. 

The  eastern  limits  have  been  defined  by  Professor  Riley  for  Texas,  Indian 
Territory,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota,  while  the  north- 
ern and  northeastern  limits  have  been  indicated  by  Prof.  G.  M.  Dawson. 
The  southestern  limits  are  somewhat  conjectural,  but  have  been  iDdi- 
cated  to  me  by  Maj.  J.  W.  Powell.  The  western  limits  in  Nevada 
and  Idaho  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  by  Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas. 

The  range  of  the  small  variety  {atlanis  f)  in  California  and  British 
America  (Vancouver  Island)  has  been  indicated  by  Messrs.  H.  Edwards, 
S.  n.  Scudder,  and  myself;  while  the  eastern  range  of  the  eastero 
variety  atl^nia  has  been  indicated  by  Messrs.  Biley,  Thomas,  Scndder, 
and  myself. 

The  locust  area  is  divided  into  two  regions,  one  the  permanent 
breeding-places,  on  the  elevated  plains  among  the  Bocky  Monntaios 
and  the  great  plateau  lying  east  and  extending  approximately  to  longi- 
tude 102O.  Beyond  the  edge  of  the  great  plains  are  found  the  tem- 
porary breeding-places  of  the  locust,  which  comprise  the  prairie-lands 
of  the  border  States  as  far  east  as  longitude  93^  or  94^.  The  arroiR 
with  simple  shafts  indicate  the  course  of  the  migrations  from  the  origi- 
nal, usually  permanent,  breeding-places,  and  the  arrows  with  a  feathewd 
shaft  the  return  migrations  from  the  temporary  breeding-places  periodi- 
cally visited. 

THE  MIGRATIONS  OF    THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN    LOCUST  OF  THE  TOSI. 

In  dealing  with  this  fearfully-destructive  insect,  which  has  attracted 
so  much  notice  from  the  public,  and  in  seeking  for  i-emedies  against  it* 
devastations,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  hayea  thorougli  knowledgeof 
its  breeding  places,  the  frequency  and  extent  of  its  migrations,  and  to 
seek  for  the  connection  between  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  other 
meteorological  phenomena  and  the  flights  of  the  locust. 
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The  locust  is  qaite  or  nearly  as  destructive  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Bontbern  Europe  as  in  this  country,  but  the  laws  of  their  migrations 
and  their  connection  with  meteorological  phenomena  have  never  been 
studied  in  those  regions,  and  it  remains  for  the  United  States,  with  its 
Weather  Signal  Bureau,  lo  institute,  in  connection  with  the  scientific 
surveys  of  the  West,  investigations  regarding  the  nature  of  the  evil  and 
the  best  means  to  overcome  it. 

In  endeavoring  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  migrations  of  the 
locust  and  the  course  of  the  winds  at  different  months,  the  writer  has 
been  led  into  some  theoretical  considerations  which  seem  to  be  supported 
by  the  facts  presented  in  the  unpublished  report,  and  which  may  be 
c^Dfirmed  or  disproved  by  future  investigations. 

History  of  the  migrations  of  the  lociist — The  following  table,  compiled 
from  the  reports  of  A.  S.  Taylor,  the  late  Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  Prof.  (J.  V. 
Eiley,  Prof.  G.  Thomas,  Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  and  the  observations  of  Mr. 
W.  N.  Byers,  together  with  the  reports  in  the  Monthly  Weather  Review, 
will  show  the  years  when  the  locust  was  excessively  abundant  and  de- 
structive in  the  different  Territories  and  States,  and  also  serve  to 
roughly  indicate  the  frequency  and  extent  of  the  migrations  of  the  de- 
structive locust  of  the  West.  The  dates  which  are  starred  are  years 
when  the  progeny  of  the  locusts  of  the  preceding  year  abounded,  and 
when  in  most  cases  there  were  no  fresh  incursions  from  the  westward. 
The  species  referred  to  under  the  head  of  California,  Washington,  and 
Oregon  may  be  some  other  than  Caloptenns  »pretus. 
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California. 

1874 

1874 
1675 
1876 

1874 
1875 
1876 

1875 

"1876*" 

This  table  and  the  data  on  which  it  is  based  are  necessarily  very  im- 
perfect, owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  the  locust 
swarmed,  and  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  is  uninhabited,  while  the 
inhabited  portions  have  been  settled  only  within  comparatively  few 
years.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  since  1873  the  evil  has  been  greater 
and  more  wide-spread  than  ever  before. 

The  theorif  of  the  migrations, — (1)  The  immediate  cause  of  the  migra- 
tions of  the  locust  fro^n  its  original  breeding  places  is  the  unusual  abundance 
of  tlie  species  during  certain  years.    It  has  been  found  in  some  cases  that 
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the  exceptioDal  years  when  the  locust  roiKrates  are  periods  of  aDonal 
heat  and  dryness,  conditions  unusoally  favorable  to  the  excessive  in- 
crease of  insetit  life.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  accounts  of  the  easten 
locnst,  the  grass  army- worm,  tbe  grain-aphis,  the  chinch-bug,  and  othor 
less  destructive  insects,  when  the  early  part  of  the  season,  tbe  spring 
and  early  weeks  of  summer,  are  warm  and  dry,  without  sudden  changes 
of  temperature,  insects  abound  and  enormously  exceed  their  ordiuary 
numbers.  When  two  such  seasons  occur,  one  after  the  other,  the  con- 
ditions become  still  more  favorable  for  the  undue  development  of  in- 
sect life.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  Eastern  States  the  summers 
of  1860  and  1874,  preceding  the  appearance  of  the  army-worm  and 
grain-apbis,  were  unusually  warm  and  dry,  and  favorable  not  only  f<lr 
the  hatching  of  the  eggs  laid  the  year  previous,  but  for  the  growth  aad 
development  of  the  larvse  or  young.  Look  now  at  the  coadit^ons  for 
tbe  development  of  locust  life  on  the  hot  and  dry  plains,  chiefly  of  Da- 
kota, Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho.  We  have  no  extended  meteoro- 
logical records  from  these  regions  at  hand,  but  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  years  preceding  the  migrations  of  the  locusts  were  exception- 
ally warm  and  dry,  when  the  soil  was  parcbed  with  long  sastaincii 
droughts,  as  we  know  that  the  corresponding  species  east  of  the  Miissisr 
sippi  River  abounds  during  dry  summers  following  dry  and  warm  springs. 

Given,  then,  the  exceptional  years  of  drougbt  and  heat  and  the  great 
extent  of  territory,  and  we  have  as  the  result  vast  numbers  of  yonng 
batched  out.  Tbe  year  previous  having  i>erbaps  been  warm  and  dry, 
tbe  locusts  would  abound,  and  more  eggs  than  usual  would  be  laid. 
These  would  with  remarkably  few  exceptions  batch,  and  the  young  soon 
consume  the  buffalo  grass  and  other  herbage,  and  move  about  from  one 
region  to  anotber,  following  often  a  determinate  course  in  search  of 
food.  In  tbis  way  large  broods  may  migrate  a  long  distance,  from  per- 
haps twenty  to  fifty  miles.  In  about  six  or  seven  weeks  they  acquire 
wings.  Experience  shows  that  the  western  locust  as  soon  as  it  is  fledged 
rises  up  high  in  the  air,  sometimes  a  thousand  feet  or  much  higher. 
Tbey  have  been  seen  to  settle  at  night  on  the  ground,  eat  during  this 
time,  and  toward  noon  of  the  next  day  fill  the  air  again  with  their 
glistening  wings.  As  more  and  more  become  fledged,  the  vast  swarm 
exhausts  tbe  supply  of  food,  and  when  the  hosts  are  finally  marshaled, 
new  swarms  joining  perhaps  the  original  one,  the  whole  swarm,  possibly 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  begins  to  fly  ofl',  borne  by  the  prevailing 
westerly  and  northwesterly  winds,  in  a  generally  easterly  and  south- 
easterly course. 

(2.)  The  secondary  cause  of  the  migration  is  the  desire  for  food,  and 
possibly  Die  reproductive  instinct.  The  fact  that  in  their  migrations  the 
locusts  often  seem  to  select  cultivated  tracts,  rapidly  cross  the  treeless, 
barren  plains,  and  linger  and  die  on  the  prairies  and  western  edge  of 
the  fertile  valleys  of  tbe  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  indicates  that  the  im- 
pelling force  is  due  primarily  to  the  want  of  food,  and  that  tbe  guiding 
force  is  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  for  they  have  no  leaden, 
and  we  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  "  migratory  instinct"  in  the 
locust  any  more  than  in  the  grass  army-worm,  or  the  cotton  army-worm, 
which  it  is  sufiiciently  evident  migrate  from  field  to  field,  simply  iu 
search  of  more  abundant  food.*    Meanwhile  the  reproductive  system  of 
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The  simple  faot  that  the  more  extensive  migrations  of  the  loonst  both  in  the  New 
and  Old  World  are  periodical,  long  intervals  existing  between  them,  SQ;;geste  that  the 
development  of  a  migratory  instinct  would  be  impossible.  If  once  partially  implanted, 
the  long  succession  of  non-migratory  years  would  elfeotually  break  op  the  genus  of 
such  an  instinct.  It  may  be  quite  different  with  birds,  which  perform  their  annosl 
migrations  for  yeartr  and  perhaps  centuries  without  fail. 
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the  locasts  is  mataring,  the  eg:g8  ripening,  and  the  aneasioess  of  the 
locusts  during  the  coarse  of  their  travels  may  be  unconscioasly  stioiu- 
lated  by  the  sexaal  instincts  and  the  desire  to  discover  suitable  places 
for  egg-laying,  a  long  and  tedious  operation. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  shown  that  a  swarm  of  locasts  observed  by  Pro- 
fensor  Bobinson  near  the  entrance  to  Booider  Cailon,  Colorado,  traveled 
a  distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles  to  Eastern  Kansas  and  Missouri. 
Though  the  swarm  was  first  observed  at  some  distance  north  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  it  was  then  on  its  way  trom  the  north,  and  may  have  come  from 
Sonne  part  of  Wyoming  two  or  three  hundred  miles  northwestward  or 
Dorthward.  TUongh  the  winds  may  vary  and  connter-currents  exist, 
aud  storm-gusts  from  due  north,  such  as  often  sweep. over  the  plains, 
aud  local  southerly  breezes  may  retard  their  flight,  the  course  is  either 
eastward  or  southeasterly.  We  know  enongh  of  the  winds  in  the  West- 
ern States  and  Territories  to  lay  down  the  the  law  that  the  general  direc- 
tioD  of  the  winds  in  July  and  August,  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Bocky  Mountains  and  on  the  plains,  is  from  the  west  and  northwest, 
aud  accords  with  the  eastward  conrse  of  the  locust  swarms.  Tbe  rela- 
tions between  the  average  direction  of  the  winds  and  tbe  migrations  of 
the  locust  have,  however,  never  been  sufficiently  studied,  either,  so  lar 
a^  we  are  aware,  in  Europe  or  in  this  countr3\  And  yet,  if  we  would 
iutelligently  stndy  tbe  causes  of  the  excessive  increase  aud  migrations 
of  the  locust,  we  must  examine  the  meteorological  features  of  the  country, 
ascertain  the  periods  of  drought  and  undue  rain-fall,  the  average  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  for  the  different  months,  in  order  to  learn  how  far  they 
correspond  with  tbe  phenomena  of  insect-life.  That  there  are  meteor- 
ological cycles,  dry  and  hot  seasons  recurring  at  irregular  intervals, 
while  tbe  general  average  may  remain  nearly  the  same  century  after 
century,  is  supported,  though  it  may  be  vaguely,  by  observed  meteor- 
ological facts. 

The  question  then  arises.  Can  meteorologists  predict  the  coming  of  sea- 
sons of  undue  heat  and  droughty  and  consequently  can  we  predict  insect- 
yearst  That  is,  the  migrations  of  locusts  and  the  undue  increase  of  the 
chiiich-bug  and  army  and  cotton  worm  f  I  believe  that  we  shall,  after  tbe 
lapse  of  years,  be  able  to  foretell  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  locust 
invasions,  and  be  able  to  provide  against  the  losses  thus  incurrred. 

On  the  frontier  of  tbe  Western  States,  in  Colorado,  or  in  the  Territo- 
ries of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Utah,  where  the  losses  from  the  rav- 
ages of  the  locu^<t  cannot  easily  be  made  up  by  importations  from  con- 
tiguous Territories,  it  seems  tbe  most  practicable  mode  to  provide  in 
years  of  i>lenty  against  years  of  want.  We  should  imitate  on  a  grand 
scale  the  usage  of  tbe  ancient  Egyptians  under  Pharaoh,  who  laid  up  in 
times  of  unusual  harvest  stores  ot  grain  for  times  of  famine!  It  is  said 
that  this  has  been  done  on  a  small  scale  by  tbe  Mormons.  If  this  were 
done  in  tbe  far  West,  in  seasons  immediately  preceding  insect-years, 
which  had  -been  predicted  by  entomologists  in  conjunction  with  tbe 
meteorologists,  we  should  be  saved  the  distress,  destitution,  and  even 
loss  of  life  from  starvation,  which  have  resulted  from  ignonvnce  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  appearance  of  destructive  insects,  especially  the 
western  locust. 

The  return  migration, — By  simultaneous  observations  for  a  number  of 
years  over  tbe  region  liable  to  be  visited  by  migratory  hordes  of  locusts, 
added  to  the  knowledge  we  already  possess,  it  will  not  only  be  possible 
to  predict  tbe  course  of  certain  swarms  from  their  breeding-places,  and 
their  probable  destination,  so  tbat  when  a  swarm  starts  from  Montana 
or  Wyoming,  its  arrival  in  Colorado  a  week  or  a  fortnight  later  may 
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with  some  certaiDty  be  predicted,  and,  again,  ite  arrival  in  Kansas  and 
adjoining  States  be  announced  with  a  certain  amount  of  precision,  as 
has  already  been  done  by  Dr.  Riley,  but  we  shall  be  able  to  foretell  the 
course  taken  in  the  return  flight  of  their  progeny  in  the  succeeding 
year.  I  will  confess  that  previous  to  my  visit  to  Kansas  and  Colorado, 
in  1875, 1  was  sliiBptical  as  to  Dr.  Eiley's  opinion  that  there  was  a  gen- 
eral movement  in  a  northwest  course  of  the  young  of  the  previous  year, 
broods  from  Missouri  and  adjoining  regions  northwestward.  The  facts 
and  resulting  theory  have  already  been  stated  in  full  by  Dr.  Riley  and 
others.  It  remains  to  determine  the  causes  of  this  return  migration,  this 
completion  of  the  "migration-cycle,"  as  Professor  Dawson  terms  it. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  case  the  desire  for  food  is  not  the  cause,  for  food 
is  many  times  more  abundant  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  on  the 
plains  whither  they  return.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  I  think,  must 
be  sought  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  during  the  middle  of 
June,  the  time  when  they  become  winged.  It  may  be  found,  after  a 
series  of  careful  meteorological  observations,  that  the  prevailing  winds 
at  this  early  season  are  southerly  and  southeasterly.  It  has  been  shoirn 
by  meteorologists,  as  I  learn  from  Prof.  G.  Ablie,  that  during  May  and 
June  the  winds  blow  inward  toward  the  heart  of  the  continent  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  On  application  to  General  A.  J. 
Myer,  Chief  of  the  Signal-Service  of  the  United  States  Army,  for  the 
meteorological  data  necessary  to  confirm  this  hypothesis,  I  promptly 
received  a  full  summary  of  data  observed  by  the  officers  of  the  Weather 
Signal  Bureau,  for  period^  of  from  two  to  tive  (usually  the  latter)  years 
between  1871  and  1876,  which  show  that  the  prevailing  winds  in  Jane, 
in  Davenport,  Dodge  City,  and  Keokuk,  Iowa ;  Saint  Paul  and  Breck- 
enridge,  Minn.^  Yankton  and  Fort  Sully,  Dak.;  Omaha,  Leavenworth, 
and  Fort  Gibson,  Ind.  T. — all  within  the  locust  area — are  from  thesoath- 
east  and  south.  This  fact  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  prevail- 
ing course  of  the  return  migrations  of  the  locusi  from  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  locust  area. 

The  accompanying  table  is  taken  from  a  synopsis  of  the  meteorological 
phenomena  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories  within  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  locust  area,  which  is  appended  to  this  chapter.  It  has 
been  furnished  me  by  Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  Myer,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief  Signal- 
Officer,  Washington,  D.  0.,  and  my  he;irty  thanks  are  due  him  for  the 
labor  and  trouble  involved  In  its  preparation. 
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Let  US  therefore  grant  tlris  aetting-io  of  southerly  and  easterly  wiodi, 
which  may  last  ontiL  the  locusts  are  winged.  When  they  rise  on  tht 
wing  into  the  air  they  are  known  to  move  in  a  general  northwest  dire& 
tion.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  are  borne  along  by  these  gelle^ 
ally  southeasterly  winds,  and  pass  over  on  to  the  plains.  The  cause  is 
seen,  then,  to  be  entirely  independent  of  subsistence ;  possibly  the  re- 
productive instinct  causes  them  to  become  uneasy,  restless,  to  assembte 
high  in  the  air  and  seek  the  dry,  hot,  elevated  plateau  of  the  northwest 
Should  this  be  so,  the  cause  of  their  migrations  is  probably  purely  me- 
chanical. Abundant  testimony  is  at  hand  to'show  that  they  are  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  that  as  a  rule  the  coarse  of  their 
migrations  is  quite  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  winds,  while  the 
course  of  the  winds  depends  more  or  less  on  the  season  of  the  year.  We 
may  expect  that  future  research  over  sufficient  territory  will  show  that 
the  June  migrations,  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  locuat  area,  will  be 
toward  the  northwest,  and  the  July,  August,  and  early  September  mi- 
gnitions,  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau,  will  be  in  a  general  easterly 
and  southeasterly  direction. 

It  is  not  only  of  great  scientific  interest,  but  of  high  practical  impor 
tance,  to  collect  all  facts  bearing  on  the  return  migrations,  in  order  to 
know  where  the  locusts  go  in  their  return  migrations  the  seooud  year, 
as  we  only  know  that  they  do  fly  a  certain  distance  northwestward.  We 
want  to  ascertain  the  extreme  western  limits  of  this  return  migratiaiL 
We  also  want  to  learn  whether  they  return  to  their  original  breeding- 
places  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  or  whether  the 
westerly  winds,  if  they  are  westerly,  drive  them  back  and  scatter  them, 
so  that  they  do  not  breed  extensively. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  reader  that  all  grounds  for  a  reliable  working 
theory  of  locust  migrations  are  based  on  the  work  of  our  Signal  Bureau 
and  local  observers,  and  that  the  observations  of  the  meteorologists 
and  entomologists  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Government  has  pro- 
vided a  well-organized  corps  of  meteorological  observers,  and  we  sub- 
mit that  a  number  of  competent  entomologists  should  take  the  field,  oa* 
der  Government  auspices.  Not  only  should  the  border  States,  especially 
Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa,  employ  competent  en- 
tomologists, following  the  liberal  policy  of  Missouri,  which  for  eight 
years  has  had  a  State  entomologist,  whose  reports  have  proved  of  in- 
calculable practical  value,  as  well  as  of  great  scientific  interest,  but  the 
habits  of  the  locust  need  first  of  all  to  be  thoroughly  studied  in  the  Ter- 
ritories, particularly  those  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  Idaho,  Dakota,  Utah, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  in  the  State  of  Colorado.  A  commission  of 
entomologists  should  be  appointed  to  make  a  thorough  detailed  study 
for  several  successive  seasons  of  the  habits  of  the  locusts  in  the  Terri- 
tories mentioned.  It  would  seem  that  the  recommendations  made  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  western  governors  at  Omaha,  that  an  appropriatioD 
be  made  by  Congress,  and  a  commission  be  attached  to  the  existing 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories, 
is  the  most  feasible  and  economical  method  of  securing  the  speediest 
and  best  results. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  look  at  the  losses  sustained  in  the  United  States 
from  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  annual  agricultural  products  of  this 
country  by  the  last  census  amounted  in  value  to  $2,500,0(K),000.  Of 
this  amount  we  in  all  probability  annually  lose  over  $200,0^,000  firom 
the  attacks  of  injurious  insects  alone.  Dr.  iiiley  avers  that  the  losses 
during  1874  in  Missouri  f^om  locusts,  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
only  the  western  third    was   invaded,  exoeMed  $15,000,000.     This 
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"Would  make  the  losses  in  other  parts  of  the  West  at  least  twice  as 
mach  more,  or  $'45^000,000  iu  all.  The  estimated  money-loss  occa- 
sioned by  the  chiuch-bug  in  Illioois  in  1864  was  over  $73,000,000; 
in  Missoari,  in  1874,  it  is  estimateil  by  Dr.  Riley  to  have  been 
$19,000,000.  The  annual  losses  from  the  chinch-bag  are  greater,  Mr. 
Biley  says,  than  from  any  other  insect.  The  average  annual  loss  to  tho 
cotton  crop  from  the  attacks  of  the  cotton  army-worm  alone  is  estimated 
at  $oO,000,000.  Adding  to  these  the  losses  sustained  by  the  attacks  of 
about  a  thousand  other  species  of  insects  which  affect  our  cereals,  forage 
and  field-crops,  fruit-trees  and  shrubs,  garden  vegetables,  shade  and 
ornamental  trees,  as  well  as  our  hard  and  pine  forests  and  stored  fruits, 
and  it  will  not  be  thought  an  exaggeration  to  put  our  annual  losses  at 
$200,000,000.  If  the  people  of  this  country  would  only  look  at  this 
annual  depletion,  this  absolute  waste,  which  drags  her  backward  in  the 
race  with  the  countries  of  ihe  Old  World,  they  migbt  see  the  necessity 
of  taking  effective  preventive  measures  in  restraining  the  ravages  of 
insects.  With  care  and  forethought,  based  on  the  observance  of  facts 
by  scientific  men,  we  believe  that  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000,  or 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  this  annnal  waste,  could  be  saved  to  the 
country.  And  the  practical,  most  efficient  way  is  for  the  States  to  co- 
operate with  the  General  Government  iu  the  appointment  of  salaried 
entomologists,  and  of  a  United  States  commission  of  entomologists,  who 
should  combine  the  results  of  the  State  officials,  and  issue  weekly,  or,  if 
necessary,  daily  bulletins,  perhaps  in  combination  with  the  Weather- 
Signal  Bureau,  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  insect  world,  forewarning 
farmers  and  gardeners  from  week  to  week  as  to  what  enemies  should 
be  guarded  against  and  what  preventive  and  remedial  measures  should 
be  used. 

The  Weather  Signal  Bureau,  first  suggested  and  urged  by  the  late  I. 
A.  Lapham,  was  not  instituted  without  ridicule  and  opposition,  but  it 
has  saved  millions  to  our  commerce  and  agriculture.  Tbe  maintenance 
of  an  entomological  commission  and  the  appointment  of  State  entomol- 
ogists would  involve  comparatively  little  expense.  Already,  owing  to 
the  full  information  regarding  the  invasion  of  Missouri  by  the  locust  in 
1874,  contained  in  the  reports  of  Prof.  C.  V.  Kiley,  the  people  of  that 
State  will  t>e  well  prepared,  from  the  direful  experience  of  the  past,  to 
deal  more  intelligently  and  efficiently  with  the  locust  in  the  future. 

THE  miGEATOBY  LOCUSTS  OF  CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  swarms  of  locusts  of  unknown 
species  have  occurred  at  different  dates  in  Guatemala  and  other  parts 
of  Central  America.  The  following  notices  are  taken  from  an  article  by 
A.  S.  Taylor,  of  Monterey,  Gal.,  published  in  the  Smithsonian  Report 
for  1858:  <^ Throughout  California,  with  its  antel840  boundaries, 
throughout  Lower  California,  New  Mexico,  and  all  the  dry  and  the 
elevated  mesas  or  plateaus  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  their  ravages  have 
been  noted  by  the  old  Spanish  chroniclers  from  the  first  conquest  and 
settlement  of  the  countries."  In  1G32  the  parishes  of  Mexico  and  Pinola, 
and  other  parts  of  the  uplands  of  Guatemala,  were  overrun  with  locusts. 
Clavigero  witnessed  locust  invasions  in  1738  or  1739  upon  the  coasts  of 
Xicayan,  in  Oaxaca.    Afterward  a  famine  occurred  in  Yucatan. 

Regarding  the  injuries  of  a  Guatemalan  locust,  we  quote  the  following 
account  from  Squier's  Honduras;  descriptive,  historical,  and  statistical, 
1870 : 

The  iosect,  however,  whicH  is  most  dreaded  in  Hoodaras,  as  indeed  in  all  Central 
America,  is  the  langoeta  or  oAaj»tt/tn,  a  species  of  grasshopper  or  locust,  which  at  inter- 
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vals  afflicts  the  entire  conn  try,  paastDg  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  vast  colnmot  of 
many  millions,  literally  darkening  the  air  and  destroying  every  green  thing  in  tba 
course.  I  once  rode  through  one  of  these  columns  which  was  fn'lly  ten  miles  in  widtL 
Not  only  did  the  insects  cover  the  ^pronnd,  rising  in  doads  on  eaeh  side  of  the  male- 
path  as  I  advanced,  but  the  open  pine-forest  was  brown  with  their  myriad  bodies,  as 
if  the  trees  had  been  seared  with  nre,  while  the  air  was  filled  with  them,  as  it  is  with 
falliog  flakes  in  a  snow-storm.  Their  course  is  always  from  south  to  north.  Tbej 
make  their  first  appearance  as  $aUone9,  of  diminutive  size,  red  bodies,  and  wingfaas, 
when  they  swarm  over  the  ground  like  ants.  At  this  time  vast  numbers  of  them  sie 
killed  by  the  natives,  who  dig  long  trenches  two  or  three  feet  deep,  and  drive  the  mI- 
iona  into  them.  Unable  to  leap  oat,  the  trench  soon  becomes  half  filled  with  the  joang 
insects,  when  the  earth  is  shoveled  back,  and  they  are  thus  buried  and  destrojed. 
Tbey  are  often  driven  in  this  way  into  the  rivers  and  drowned.  Various  ezpedienB 
are  resorted  to  by  the  owners  of  plantations  to  prevent  the  passing  colamns  from  alight- 
ing. Sulphur  is  burned  in  the  fields,  guns  are  fired,  drums  beaten,  and  every  mode  of 
making  a  noise  pnt  in  requisition  for  the  purpose.  In  this  mode  detached  plantations 
are  often  saved.  But,  when  the  columns  once  alight,  no  device  can  avail  to  rocM 
them  from  speedy  desolation.  In  a  single  honr,  the  largest  maize-fields  are  stripped  of 
their  leaves,  and  only  the  stems  are  left  to  indicate  that  they  once  existed. 

It  is  said  that  the  okapulin  makes  its  appearance  at  the  ends  of  periods  of  aboot  fifty 
years,  and  that  it  tbeu  prevails  for  from  five  to  seven  years,  when  it  entirely  diHappean. 
But  its  habits  have  never  been  stndied  with  care,  and  I  am  unprepared  to  affirm  anv- 
thing  in  these  respects.  Its  ordinary  size  is  from  two  and  a  half  to  foar  incbei  in 
length,  but  it  sometimes  grows  to  Uie  length  of  five  inches. 

Mr.  Taylor  remarks  that  ^'this  statement  is  coDsonant  with  the 
aoconnts  received  from  Honduras  and  Qaatemala  of  the  famine  and 
pestilence  of  fever  in  those  countries  in  1855  and  1856,  caused  bv  clonds 
of  locusts  devastating  the  country,  and  confirms  Gage^s  history  of  the 
same  lands  in  1632."  In  1855  the  valley  of  Colima,  in  Southwestern 
Mexico,  was  visited  by  locusts. 

In  1856  their  ravages  extended  along  the  first  central  mesas  or  steppes 
bordering  eastward  the  Rocky  Mountains,  covering  the  dry  soils  of 
Texas,  and  down  into  the  south  of  Mexico.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cordova, 
in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  people  made  a  regular  campaign  against 
them,  and  succeeded  in  destroying  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  arrobas, 
computed  as  numbering  four  hundred  million  grasshop|)ers.  lu  the 
State  of  Guerrero  tbey  also  did  great  injury,  particularly  within  the  dis- 
tricts around  Acapnicx). 

The  treeless  portions  of  South  America  are  also  not  exempt  from 
swarms  of  locusts,  though  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  different 
species  composing  them.  Taylor  says  that  at  the  timo  uf  the  visit  of 
Darwin  to  Chile  and  the  adjacent  countries  of  South  America  he  relates 
of  the  grasshoppers  as  follows,  at  the  date  of  March  25, 1835,  when  he 
was  crossing  the  dry  country  which  lies  between  the  city  of  Mendoza,  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  opposite  side  of  Chile.  This  country  assimi- 
lates in  every  essential  physical  characteristic  to  that  of  the  territories 
within  the  boundaries  of  Upper  and  Lower  California  prior  to  tlie 
American  occupation : 

"  Shortly  before  arriving  at  the  village  and  river  of  Lnxan,  we  ob- 
served to  the  south  a  ragged  cloud  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color.  At 
first  we  thought  it  was  caused  by  some  great  fire  on  the  neighboriog 
plains,  but  we  soon  found  tha^^  it  was  a  swarm  of  locusts.  They  were 
fiying  northward,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  light  breeze  they  overtook  nsat 
the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  main  body  filled  the  air 
from  a  height  of  twenty  feet  to  that,  as  it  appeared,  of  two  or  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  ground.  The  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the 
sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running  to  battle;  or  rather,  as  I 
should  say,  like  a  strong  breeze  passing  through  a  ship's  rigging.  The 
sky,  seen  through  the  advanced  guard,  appeared  like  a  mezzotioto 
eugraving;  but  the  main  body  was  impervious  to  sight.    They  were  not, 
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liowever,  so  thick  together  but  that  tbey  conld  escape  a  stick  waved 
backward  aod  forward.  When  they  alighted,  they  were  more  numerous 
than  the  leaten  in  the  field,  and  the  aurfaoe  became  reddish  instead  of 
green.  The  swarm  having  once  alighted,  the  individaals  flew  from  side 
to  side  in  all  directions.  Locusts  are  not  an  uncommon  pest  in  this 
country.  Already  during  this  season  several  smaller  swarms  had  come 
op  from  the  souih^  where,  apparently,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
they  are  bred  in  the  deserts.  The  poor  cottagers  in  vain  attempted,  by 
lighting  fires,  by  shouts,  and  by  waving  branches,  to  arrest  the  attack. 
Tbis  species  of  locust  closely  resembles,  and  perhaps  is  identical  with, 
tbe  Oryllue  migratorius  of  Syria  and  Palestine.'' 

THE  LOCUSTS  OF  THE  OLD  WORLD. 

That  the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the  farmers  of  the  West  are 
less  grievous  than  those  resulting  from  locust  invasions  in  the  Old 
World;  that  there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  habits  of  locusts  the 
world  over,  and  that  the  causes  of  their  migrations  are  of  the  same 
general  nature,  may  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of  the  following  statements, 
which  I  have  taken  from  sources  as  a  rule  inaccessible  to  most  readers. 
For  brief  popular  accounts  of  the  Old  World  locusts  the  works  of  Kirby 
and  Silence,  Westwood,  and  of  subsequent  compilers  may  be  consulted. 
Tbe  following  historical  sketch  of  locust  invasions  in  the  Old  World  is 
condensed  from  an  article  by  Rudolf  Gottschaft'in  ^*  Unserezeit,"  (Febru- 
ary, 1376,  Leipzig).  The  first  account  after  that  of  Joel,  in  the  Bible, 
whose  remarks  apply  to  Egypt,  iSyria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  is  the 
statement  of  Ororius,  that  in  t  he  year  of  tbe  world  3800  certain  regions 
of  North  Africa  were  visited  by  monstrous  swarms;  the  wind  ble^  them 
into  the  sea,  and  the  bodies  washed  ashore  ''stank  more  than  the  corpses 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men.^  Another  locust  plague,  resulting  in 
a  famine  and  contagious  disorders,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  oc- 
curred in  the  kingdom  of  Masiuissa,  and  caused  the  death  of  about 
800,000  men.  Pliny  states  that  the  locusts  visited  Italy^  flying  from 
Africa.  In  Europe  locust  invasions  have  been  recorded  since  1333, 
when  they  appeared  in  Germany.  Mouffit  states  that  in  1478  the  country 
about  Venice  was  invaded,  and  30,000  people  died  of  famine.  In  1725 
the  region  about  Eome  was  overrun  by  locusts. 

lo  ]^nce,  S77arms  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  middle  ages.  In  1747 
there  was  a  great  invasion  of  Southern  and  Middle  Europe,  especidlly 
the  shores  of  the  Danube,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Transylvania.  Be- 
fore and  after  this  date  vast  swarms  were  observed  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
Adansin  in  1750  observed  them  in  the  Senegal.  In  1799,  Jackson,  in 
his  ^*  Journey  through  Morocco,^  states  that  the  whole  country  between 
Mogador  and  Tanger,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  was  covered  with 
them,  and  they  were  in  many  cases  borne  into  the  ocean  westward. 

In  Russia,  whose  southern  steppes  form  the  home  of  the  locust,  vast 
swarms  in  the  time  of  Charles  XII,  who  was  then  in  Bessarabia,  came 
tliere  from  the  region  of  the  Black  Sea.  Kussia,  Poland,  and  Hun- 
gary were  often  visited  by  them.  In  1828  and  1829  enormous  swarms 
invaded  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  1859,  in  the  Sooth  Russian 
provinces  of  Oherson,  and  in  Bessarabia,  a  tract  00  versts  long  and 
about  one-third  as  wide  was  overrun  by  ttem.  Taschenberg  gives  the 
locust  years  in  Russia  in  the  present  century  as  follows :  1800,  1801, 
1803,  1812-'IG,  1820-'22,  1824  and  1825,  1828-'31,  1834-'36,  1844,  1847, 
1850,  and  1851,  1859  and  1861. 
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In  Aagnst,  1384,  according  to  Mr.  J.  Boll,  tbe^'  invaded  portionsof 
Switzerland. 

In  Germany  the  records  go  back  to  1333.  In  this  year,  and  nntll 
1336,  they  abonnded.  Entering  Hungary,  they  overflowed  into  Poland 
and  Austria.  They  then  divided  into  two  great  swarms,  one  of  which 
flew  southerly  into  Italy,  the  other  into  France,  Snabia,  Bavaria,  Tho- 
ringia,  and  Saxony.  In  Germany  they  again  occurred  in  1543.  In  1G93 
they  invaded  Thnringia,  going  from  Hungary  by  way  of  Austria, 
Schlesia,  and  Bohemia,  and  invading  the  region  about  Jena,  Gotha, 
Erfurt,  and  Weimar. 

In  Germany  the  locust  years  were  as  follows :  1333-'36,  1475, 15?7 
and  1543, 1636, 1686, 1693  and  1696, 1712, 1714, 1715, 1719, 17'J7-.'31, 1734, 
1746-'50, 1752-'54, 1769, 1761,  and  for  the  present  century,  1803, 1825-^30, 
1856,  1859.  In  1873-'74  small  numbers  appeared  in  swarms  aboat 
Genshagen,  near  Berlin ;  they  laid  their  eggs,  and  in  the  niiddle  of 
June  of  1875  the  larvsB  appeared  in  millions,  becoming  fledged' in  Jnly. 

Koppen  has  published  (Horfe  Soc.  Ent.  Boss,  iii,  pp.  89-246)  an  ehAt- 
orate  memoir  on  the  migratory  locust  of  Southern  Russia.  He  gives, 
in  the  first  place,  a  biography  of  his  subject,  which  includes  several 
memoirs  published  in  Russian  journals.  With  regard  to  the  species 
Koppen  remarks  on  the  various  opinions  of  entomologists  as  to  the  rela- 
tion between  Pachi^lus  migratorius  (Linn.)  and  P.  einerascens  (Tab.),  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  supposed  species  are  to  be  regarded 
as  varieties  of  one  and  the  same,  and  that  Edipoda  tatraica  (Motsch.)  is 
identical  with  P.  einerascens.  The  form  which  he  met  with  moKt  abon- 
dantly  in  South  Russia  is  the  true  P.  migrataritM. 

The  development  of  the  insect  is  described  by  Koppen  in  detail.  The 
eggs  are  deposited  by  the  females,  to  the  number  of  60  to  1(K)  together, 
in  little  nests  surrounded  by  a  membranous  envelope.  The  eggs  are 
laid  in  autumn  and  the  young  hatched  in  the  following  spring.  The 
envelope  is  burst  a  little  while  before  the  exclusion  of  the  young.  Tbe 
eggs  display  a  great  power  of  resistance  to  the  influence  of  cold ;  tbey 
have  been  found  to  retain  their  vitality  when  the  temperature  reached 
26^  Fahrenheit  when  placed  with  earth  in  a  large  glass  vessel. 

The  larvsB  are  said  by  Koppen  to  moult  four  times,  and  the  foorth 
moult  produces  the  winged  insect.  The  different  stages  are  described 
by  Koppen.  At  the  end  of  May  (1861),  eggs  taken  from  the  gronnd 
showed  the  eyes,  antennse,  segments,  and  legs  of  the  larvse  distinctly; 
and  a  little  while  before  hatching,  the  larvsB  could  move  within  the  egi;. 
On  its  emergence  the  larva  is  yellowish-white,  with  a  rosy  tinge;  is 
three  to  four  hours  its  color  is  grayish-black.  Before  and  during  eadi 
moult  the  larvae  are  sluggish.  At  the  final  moult,  which  always  takes 
place  in  the  hottest  sunshine,  the  animals  hang  head  downwanl,  by  the 
hind  feet,  upon  the  stalks  of  grasses,  &c.  This  enables  the  insects  to 
twist  about  in  all  directions,  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  the  skin. 
The  expansion  of  the  wings  occupies  about  twenty  minutes  after  tlie 
completion  of  the  moult  (twenty  two  minutes  according  to  Koste,  wbo 
says  that  the  moult  itself  occupies  sixteen  minutes);  during  this  period 
Koppen  observed  that  a  dark  yellow  fluid  was  distributed  over  tbe 
wings  in  microscopic  drops.  The  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
arrival  of  the  insect  at  the  winged  state  and  the  deposition  of  the  eggs 
is  uncertain ;  the  statements  of  different  authors  vary  between  foar 
weeks  and  two  months. 

Koppen  describes  the  nearly  indiscriminate  voracity  of  these  insects, 
but  remarks  that  certain  plants  appear  to  be  avoided  by  them,  namelv, 
flax  and  hemp,  the  Cticurbitacece^  and,  according  to  Petzholdt<,  dwuf 
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to 

garden-beans.  The  QramihecR  seem  to  furnish  their  favoiite  food.  Tboy 
prefer  the  leaves  and  other  soft  parts  of  plants  and  trees,  but  also  some- 
times gnaw  the  bark  and  even  the  wood  of  the  latter.  In  time  of 
scarcity  they  will  attack  straw-thatch  and  woolen  clothes,  and  even 
devour  each  other.  Koppen  notices  the  statement  made  by  various 
aathors  that  the  larvsB  for  the  first  ten  days  live  upoi^  dew,  and  treats 
it  as  an  absurdity. 

The  perfect  insects  copulate  almost  immedialely  after  the  last  change 
of  skin.  The  union  of  the  sexes  continues  apparently  for  a  consider- 
able time,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  or  even  twenty-four  hours,  but  some- 
times only  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  female  carries  the  male  about  with 
her,  and  feeds  as  if  alone ;  she  is,  however,  unable  to  fiy.  The  male 
sits  quite  motionless,  only  giving  a  sign  of  life  by  stridolation  if  another 
male  should  approach. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  about  seven  days  after  copulation,acoording 
to  Koste.  The  female  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth  of  about  1^  inches,  by 
means  of  the  hook-like  homy  organs  of  the  apex  of  the  abdomen,  and 
the  eggs  are  then  laid  in  cylindrical  masses,  usually  jilaced  at  an  angle 
of  al^nt  450  to  the  surface.  The  eggs  are  united  by  a  spongy  mass 
(cement),  which  also  envelopes  the  whole  outside  of  the  mass ;  here,  by 
the  adhesion  of  grains  of  sand,  small  stones,  &c.,  it  forms  a  sort  of  wall 
which  protects  the  eggs  from  injurious  external  influences.  The  mass 
is  sometimes  formed  wholly  or  partially  of  the  frothy  cement  without 
eggs.  Tersin  ascribes  this  to  a  morbid  condition  of  the  female,  and 
doubts  whether  the  few  eggs  contained  in  such  masses  are  capable  of 
development.  Koppen  has  found,  on  removing  the  female  iusect,  that 
tbe  pit  which  it  had  dug  was  filled  with  the  frothy  mass  without  any 
^ggB-  This  seems  to  the  recorder  to  indicate  rather  that  the  cement 
mass  is  first  produced  by  the  insect,  and  the  eggs  afterward  laid  in  it. 
The  nests  found  coutaining  the  spongy  mass  without  eggs  would  then 
be  easily  accounted  for,  on  the  supposition  that  the  females  were  dis- 
turbed or  destroyed  when  just  about  commencing  the  actual  business 
of  ovipositton.  Tlie  number  of  eggs  laid  in  each  nest  seems  to  vary 
from  50  to  90  or  100,  and  the  ovary  of  the  female  contains  from  100  to 
150  eggs,  according  to  Krtinitz.  The  question  whether  the  females  cop- 
ulate more  than  once  has  been  much  discussed  in  Russia,  and  from  the 
antbor's  statements  it  would  appear  that  the  popular  opinion  is  that  the 
act  of  copulation  only  takes  place  once.  From  Eoste's  observations, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  females  copulate  and  deposit  their  eggs 
several  times.  He  observed  a  female  in  confinement  which  copulated 
with  six  dilferent  males  before  laying  her  first  batch  of  eggs ;  and  after- 
-wartl  the  same  phenomena  were  repeated  four  times,  the  insect  dying 
when  engaged  in  oviposition  for  the  sixth  time.  From  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  those  of  other  authors,  Koppen  regards  it  as  most  probable 
that  copulation  and  oviposition  are  repeated  usually  at  lease  three  times 
by  each  female,  perhaps  at  intervals  of  about  a  month,  as  8(tated  by 
Tersin,  the  total  number  of  eggs  being  from  160  to  170.* 

Upon  tfa^  rapidity  of  movement  of  locusts  in  the  larval  condition  the 

__^  - .  -__  _  ___jj ...^^^^_^^  ^     ^  ^  niBM^  ■■■■■II     I   m-m  ■   I  J   I,  ■  ^^   .      JL 

*Io  an  article  by  V.  Graber  "  on  polygamy  and  other  sexnal  relatioD6hi)>6  in  the  Or- 
thopfera"  (VerbaiidlciQffen  d«r  zooi.-botaDischer  Gesellsch.  iu  WieD,  zxi,  pp.  1091- 
1U96,  Zoological  Record  for  1871),  the  anthor  details  experiments  regardiug  polygamy 
ftod  repeated  oopnlations  in  some  orthojiterons  inaeots.  A  male  and  female  were  ob- 
sarrecl  ta  ottUu  eight  distinot  times  between  May  21  and  June  1 ;  after  the  sixth  oon- 
Deotion  the  female  began  to  deposit  eggs.  A  second  male,  which  had  already  fecan- 
dated  several  females,  was  then  placed  with  her,  and  she  paired  at  least  five  times  with 
him.  Analogons  results  followed  experiments  upon  Pegotettix  pedestris,  and  he  believeB 
that  polygamy  and  polyandry  exist  in  many  species. 
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Btatements  of  aathors  are  at  variance.  The  observations  of  SjdoQ  atd 
Donziugk  give  about  a  quarter  of  a  German  mile  (i.  e.,  about  0.975  mle 
English)  in  the  hour.  T^chemewsky  asserts  that  they  only  advaoee 
about  350  feet  in  the  day  upon  grass  land. 

Of  the  senses  of  the  locust,  Koppen  seems  to  regard  hearing  as  the 
sharpest.  The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  exerted  in  the  selection  of 
food ;  and  that  df  touch  is  displayed  in  the  sensibility  of  the  insects  to 
changes  of  weather,  especially  temperature.  Sociability  is  regarded  bj 
the  author  as  characteristic  of  the  locusts.  Tbe  larvsa  proceeding  fron 
one  nest  seem  to  keep  together  for  a  time ;  they  afterward  associate  ia 
larger  mtlsses  which  move  together  in  search  of  nourishment.  Tbew 
migrations  in  mass  commence  in  the  second  stage  of  larval  life^  but  be- 
come more  general  after  the  second  moult.  Tbe  migration  usually  takes 
place  in  the  morning  and  evening.  The  author  remarks  upon  tbe  direc- 
tion of  the  migrations  of  these  insects,  which  he  regards  as  iuf  ueneed 
to  a  certain  extent  by  an  instinctive  perception  of  the  direction  in  whick 
abundant  food  or  a  suitable  breeding  place  is  to  be  found,  but  modified 
or  even  sometimes  caused  by  external  agents,  esi^ecially  tbe  mnd$. 
The  author  also  discusses  the  primary  causes  of  the  great  migratioiis 
of  these  insects  and  the  phenomena  observed  during  their  flight. 

In  the  south  of  Russia  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  takes  place,  according 
to  the  weather,  at  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May.  A  few  larvs 
are  sometimes  produced  on  warm  days  in  October,  but  these  fioou  die. 
The  hatching  occupies  from  two  to  tbree  weeks,  according  to  circam- 
stances.  The  winged  insects  appear  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
July;  copulation  takes  place  early  in  August;  and  the  oviposition  ex- 
tends from  the  middle  of  August  to  October.  The  dry  steppes  coo- 
stitute  the  chief  haunt  of  the  locusts;  damp  places  they  seem  to  avoid. 
The  females  prefer  for  the  reception  of  their  ova  the  solid  virgin  soil, 
and  rarely  visit  ploughed  land  for  this  purpose.  Damp  and  cold  are 
unfavorable  for  the  development  of  the  eggs.  The  author  discuss^  ifl 
great  detail  the  external  conditions  which  act  favorably  or  unfavorablj 
upon  these  insects.  The  greater  part  of  this  section  is  devoted  to  tbe 
consideration  of  their  enemies,  of  which  Koppen  gives  a  formidable 
list  (pp.  151-166). 

Leim^  and  other  authors  have  given  Tartary  as  the  true  home  of  tbe 
migrating  locusts;  but  in  Tartary  no  large  swarms  occur.  In  tbe 
author's  opinion,  the  countries  in  which  the  swarms  are  seen  are  aUo 
the  countries  of  their  birth.  He  cites  many  facts  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  and  in  illustration  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  tbe  in- 
sect, the  northern  limit  of  their  migratory  or  nomadic  life  being  a  line 
passing  from  Spain  through  the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  Pomen- 
nia.  South  Russia,  and  South  Siberia,  to  the  north  of  China.  To  tbe 
north  of  this  line  the  insects  generally  occur  only  singly.  Many  inter- 
esting details  as  to  their  occurrence  iu  vast  numbers  are  given  by  the 
author  (pp.  190-205). 

Koppen  also  describes  the  injury  done  by  the  locusts  when  they  oocor 
iu  great  numbers,  and  indicates  the  means  adopted  for  their  suppres- 
sion (pp.  205-246). 

Koppen  also  notices  Caloptenus  italicuSj  a  congener  of  oar  C  9prelw, 
whicb  likewise  occurs  in  South  Russia,  and  at  such  times,  as  in  other 
regions  of  Southern  Europe,  sometimes  in  injurious  numbei^s.  Other 
species  which  are  also  occasional  devastators,  especially  when  asso- 
ciated with  the  migratory  species,  are  Paehytylus  atridulus^  (Ed^foda 
vastatoTj  Stauronotus  vastator^  8.^  cruciatusy  and  Pezotettix  alpina. 
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KtLntBler  reports  this  insect  as  injarioas  to  corn-crops  in  Austria  in 
186(>  and  1867. 

Tbe  ravages  of  the  locast  in  Bavaria  have  been  discussed  by  Jaeckel,* 
who  cites  various  records  of  the  visits  of  this  species  in  swarms  during 
tbe  fourteenth  century,  one  toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  and  one 
at  tbe  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  gives  a  long  account  of  a 
similar  visitation  in  1749.  Since  that  year  no  swarms  of  locusts  have 
oecnrrcd  in  Bavaria. 

Gerstaecker  in  a  recent  workt  on  the  European  locust,  which  seems  to 
be  mainly,  however,  a  compilation,  writes  as  follows  regarding  the 
European  locust : 

That  oopnlation  can  be  accomplished  very  soon  after  emerging  from  tbe  last  larva- 
akin  (he  does  not  name  a  cupa  8tage)f  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  occasionally  finds 
individnals  engaged  in  tbe  act  while  tbe  wings  are  still  tender  and  have  not  attained 
their  fall  color.  But  the  act  is  as  a  rule  performed  in  the  course  of  several  days  (after 
becoming  winged),  or  even  after  a  still  longer  period. 

The  male  lets  the  female  free  in  the  course  of  twelve  to  twenty  minutes,  after  which 
the  female,  before  proceeding  to  lay,  employs  herself  in  feeding  again  for  several  days. 
As  soon  as  her  oegs  are  ripe,  which,  according  to  Kosten,  requires  seven  days  on  the 
average,  she  seeks  a  satisfactory  spot  to  deposit  them.  (He  then  describes  the  act  of 
laying  mnch  like  Professor  Riley.)  The  eggs  are  generally  found  at  a  depth  of  4  centi- 
metres, or  more,  below  the  surface.  In  this  act,  requiring  considerable  time,  she  l>y  no 
means  rids  herself  of  her  whole  stock  of  eggs  at  once,  but  may  pass  several  weeks 
even  in  perfecting  them.  Possibly  for  a  second  or  third  deposit  of  the  egg-mass  a  re- 
newal oi  copulation  is  necessary.  At  least  such  a  repetition  has  been  noticed  in  the 
case  of  females  that  had  already  been  found  laying,  and  has  always  been  followed  by 
a  new  deposit  of  eggs.  In  all  cases,  whether  after  a  single  or  repeated  coupling,  which 
latter  may  depend  upon  the  relative  number  of  males,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
season,  a  division  is  made  of  tbe  egg-stock  into  several  deposits  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  larger  egg-pods  seldom  contain  more  than  one-half,  and  the  smaller  very  gen- 
erally a  much  smaller  fraction  of  the  whole  mass  of  eggs  produced  by  one  female, 
which  mass  may  amount  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more.  With  the  last  deposit  the 
female  has  accomplished  her  destiny,  so  that  she  not  seldom  remains  dead  on  the  spot 
where  the  laying  occurred.  On  the  other  hand  the  males  even  after  repeated  coupling, 
and  with  several  females,  appear  to  be  able  to  prolong  their  life,  and  may  be  found 
alive  as  late  as  October. 

From  the  comparatively  long  time  during  which  the  winged  locusts  may  be  found, 
extending  very  commonly  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  end  of  September,  it  must  not 
be  at  once  conclnded  that  the  life  of  an  individual  is  correspondingly  long. 

In  selecting  a  spot  for  the  perfection  of  this  egg  (packet)  dryness  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance to  tbe  female,  and  besides  this  a  certain  degree  of  Iiardnese.  Tbey  prefer 
loamy  and  clayey  ground  to  pure  sand.  Besides  thin,  a  spot  is  naturally  selected  which 
offers  suitable  and  plentiful  food  to  the  hatching  brood. 

Fallow  fields  lying  alongside  cultivated  fields  and  meadows  appear  to  present  an 
annsual  attraction  to  the  female  when  ready  to  lay.  That  the  eggs,  as  such,  winter 
over  under  the  surface  can  be  set  down  as  a  matter  of  common  observation.  The 
young  brood  generally  do  not  hatch  before  the  end  of  April. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  migratory  locust  of  Europe  and 
Asia  {Pachytylus  migratorius)  has  been  discussed  by  Heir  F.  T.  Koppen  in 
Petermanu's  '^  Mittbeilungen  aus  Justus  Perthe^  Geographischer  An- 
stalt,''  (1871,  p.  361,)  his  paper  being  accompanied  by  a  map  showing 
the  range  of  the  insect.    I  translate  an  abstract  of  it  by  M.  Preudhomnie 

*  Correspondenz-Blatt  der  Zool.  Mineral ogisch  Yerein,  Regensburg.  xxi.pp.  8.3-93. 
See  Zoological  Record  tor  1867,  Verhandlungen  Zool.  Bot.  Gesellscbaft,  in  Wien,  xvii, 
pp.  y:J0-932,  Zool.  Record  for  1867. 

t**Die  VVaoderheusohrecke.  (Oedipoda  Migratoria  Lio.)  Gemeinverstaendliche 
Barstellong  ibren  Naturgeschicbte,  Leliensweise,  Schiidlichkeit,  und  der  Mitfel  zu  ihrer 
Vertilgnng.  Im  Auftrage  des  Konigl.  Prenss.  MiniHteriiuns  liir  die  landwirtbschaft- 
lichen  Angelegenbeiten  verfasst  von  Dr.  A.  Gerstaecker,  Prof,  an  der  Universitat  in 
Berlin.    Mit  9  Abbildungen  auf  2  Tafeln  in  Farbendrnck,  Berlin,  187G.    67  pp.''* 

For  the  above  translation  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Whitman,  who  has  kindly  called  my 
attention  to  the  work. 
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de  Borre,  in  the  Comptr.  Kendas  of  tbe  Entomological  Bodety  of  Bel- 
giam,  1871-'72,  p.  xviii : 

The  migratory  locost  is  an  Orthopter  peculiar  to  tbe  torrid  sone  aod  a  large  paittf 
tbe  nortb  temperate  zone  of  tbe  Old  World  ;  bat,  in  this  last  region,  its  nortbeni  link 
is  subject  to  some  variations,  tbe  explanation  of  wbieh  is  one  of  the  piineipal  objeei 
of  the  work  of  M.  Koppen. 

In  conn  tries  snch  as  those  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  where  the  mean  tempecadueof  tb 
year,  as  that  of  tbe  different  seasons,  is  almost  invariable,  the  abnndaoce  of  the  aptda 
in  qaestion  does  not  vary ;  it  is  normally  limitedLboth  by  tbe  quantity  of  it«  noannk- 
tueot  and  tbe  natural  enemies  of  tbe  insect.  Bat  this  is  not  the  case  in  those eeavtria 
which,  like  Sonthern  Rnssia,  may  present,  aometimes  favorable  aeaaona»  anmnlii— 
years,  or  even  simply  seasons,  unfavorable  to  the  multiplication  of  Paek§tjflm$.  Tte 
according  to  M.  Koppf  n,  tbe  persistent  prolongation  of  dry  heat  darine  a  part  oi  tbe 
autumn  will  exert  an  influence  on  the  quantity  of  eggs  laid  in  ^vorabie  places :  aai 
on  the  other  band,  a  temperature  lees  than  14^  R6aamer,  [6:4^  Fahr.,]  prolonged  fer 
several  days  toward  the  end  of  May,  will  be  indispensable  to  the  hatching  of  tbe  fam. 
There  woiild  result  from  tbe  more  or  less  perfect  realisation  of  these  ooDditkMK,  nd 
their  succession  or  their  interruption  during  several  years,  those  differences  obeemi 
iu  the  nnrtbern  limit  of  the  species,  which  alternately  increase  or  diminish  the  ajtatf 
distribution. 

M.  Koppen  has  distinguished  and  traoed  qnite  completely  en  the  map  for  Eara^ 
and  Siberia  three  different  limits  of  the  geograpbical  area  of  Faehgtyhu  wUgrmimitu:  I 
The  limits  of  its  permanent  distribution.  2.  The  limit  of  its  temporary  exisleaee  ia  aQ 
stages  of  development,  a  little  more  to  the  north.  Finally,  3.  The  limits  of  its  piesRiee 
in  the  condition  of  bands  of  winged  insects  of  a  stated  age,  oat  of  theregioos  wboc 
the  specieM  may  live  and  propagate.  It  will  be  necessary  still  to  establish  the  limitBof 
accidental  individual  appearances,  bat  that  would  be  of  questionable  importance.  Tbi 
ncirtberu  limit  of  th**  permanent  geographical  distribution  of  Padtyt^lmt  mi§rmi$rim 
begins  in  Western  Europe,  from  the  coast  of  Portugal,  near  40^  latitode  north,  and  ex- 
ttsuds  froQi  t  here  toward  the  northeast  as  far  as  tbe  mouth  of  the  Bidassoa,  thos  leariiif 
out  all  the  nortb  west  portion  of  Spain;  it  continnes  to  rise  obliquely  in  France  opai 
far  nortb  as  tbe  lake  of  Geneva,  and  extends  east,  following  more  or  less  tbe  loitj- 
eighth  degree  of  latitude,  and  embracing  Valois,  all  of  the  north  of  Italy,  Carinthia, 
and  Hungary,  it  passes  into  Sonthern  Russia,  where  it  attains  nearly  tbe  fiftietb  d^ 
gree,  pas8es  likewise  across  tbe  middle  of  Siberia,  whence  it  passes  oyer  tbe  north  of 
Cbina,  to  end  in  Japan,  at  a  latitude  a  little  inferior  to  that  of  its  point  of  depsiton 
iu  Portugal,  leaving  out  the  island  of  Niphon.  M.  Koppen  remarks  that  all  this  liait 
does  not  deviate  much  from  tbe  isothermaof  16°  R.  IG6p  Fahr.]  for  tbe  month  of  Jane. 
To  farther  circumscribe  tbe  area,  so  extensive,  of  this  species,  the  line  goes  from  Ja^ 
to  the  islands  of  Fidochi,  to  New  Zealand  and  Aostndia,  of  which  it  only  emtniea 
the  northern  parts,  passes  from  there  to  tbe  island  of  If  anritiusy  then  rises  to  the 
nortb,  crosses  Africa  up  to  Madeira.  But  in  this  last  part  of  the  passage  the  limits  are 
more  byfioti  etical,  from  want  of  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  speeieiin 
the  interior  of  Africa. 

When,  in  a  country  comprised  in  this  area,  as  has  heen  frtqnently  observed  ia 
Sontbern  Russia,  the  locnsts  develop  in  a  certain  abnndance,  tbe  want  of  food  obli^ 
them  to  migrate  in  part  in  different  directions,  and  to  break  over  their  limits.  If  ci^ 
cumstauces  permit  these  emigrants  to  multiply  for  a  certain  period  beyond  tiieir  dpt- 
mal  area,  there  results  a  temporary  extension  of  this  area,  and  oceasionally  newai- 
gratious  to  tbe  nortb,  until  only  a  single  spring,  colder  or  more  humid,  comes  to  pntaa 
end  to  their  invasion  and  to  oblige  tbem  to  go  back  to  their  natfiral  limits.  THnpa- 
rary  extensions  like  this  of  tbe  area  of  distribution  of  Pach]ft§lM$  mi§rmi9nm  tiA 
place  in  1746  to  1749,  and  in  1822  to  1828 ;  at  these  periods  they  appeared  in  Genaaa;, 
aiid  have  multiplied  themselves  during  several  snccessive  years.  The  northern  limit 
of  these  temporary  extensions  may  be  also  marked  on  the  chart  by  a  line  which,  tak- 
ing its  point  of  departure  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Bavaria  (where  the  Pmkf^ 
lus  migratorius  has  been  observed  from  13^  to  1339,  and  from  1748  to  1749),  riBSsta 
the  northeast  by  Jena  and  Halle  toward  Jfiterbogk  and  Berlin,  when  it  takes  ancidj 
eastern  course,  following  more  or  less  the  parallel  of  52i^  of  latitude,  near  Mfinebebeig, 
KUstrio,  Birnbaum,  and  Posen  (regions  which  the  species  was  known  to  have  visited  io 
1730, 1752,  and  from  1827  to  1828) ;  then  the  line  passes  across  Southern  Poland,  at  tke 
fiO^^y- second  parallel,  through  the  southern  partof  the  government  of  the  Mohilew,ioclii»- 
ing  gradually  toward  the  south,  and  extending  so  as  to  reach  tbe  Wolga  and  theUial< 
It  IS  apparently  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  injurions  to  the  locust,  likewise  to  the 
state  of  the  eggs  during  the  winter,  that  we  shoald  attribute  the  less  extensiiootf 
this  limit  towa^  tbe  north  in  Western  Europe. 

To  the  north  of  the  limits  which  have  just  been  indicated,  the  PaekyiffluM  mi^rakrkt 
has  not  the  power  of  undergoing  its  whole  cycle  of  metamorphoses,  neither,  ccNsa- 
quently,  to  reproduoo  itself.  This  does  not  prevent  its  occasional  appearance  in  swacai 
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B^«n  in  count riee  very  northern ;  tbue,  it  was  observed  in  England  (1693  and  1746), 
■o^  even  at  the  latter  dat«,  near  Edinburgh ;  in  Sweden  (oh  far  as  Ostrogoth), 
ftt;  latitude  57^ to 58°  north,  in  1748  and  1844,  and  finally  on  the  Diina,  near  Dnnaboni^ 
»od  at  Polozk,  in  1545.  But  these  troope  of  voyagers  did  not  hatch  out  in  the  same 
plaoes  wb^re  they  were  observed,  nor  did  they  leave  any  progeny  in  subseqnent  years. 
X^fae  only  known  exam|>le  of  an  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  discovery  made  once  by 
Soheman,  in  September,  in  ibe  middle  of  Sweden,  of  a  Packyiylus  migratoriva  in  the 
proper  state.  Evidently  this  is  an  exception  whoUy  accidental,  which  does  not  prove 
anything  against  the  role.  The  more  we  advance  toward  the  north,  the  less  are  large 
B'vearms  of  looosts  observed,  and  we  end  by  meeting  only  isolated  individuals,  as  have 
l»een  seen  several  times  at  St.  Petersbui^g,  and  even  near  Wasa  in  Fmland  (latitudo 
eSP  north). 

The  want  of  facts  prevents  onr  extending  these  studies  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
%\m  area  of  distribution  of  Pachytylus  migniioriua.  However,  we  can  remark  that  in 
New  Zeidand,  the  extreme  southern  point  of  this  distribution,  the  mean  temperature 
4x£  the  warmer  months  is,  according  to  Schmid  (Lehrbuch  der  Meteorologie,  p.  363),  at 
15^.5  R.  (about  66P  Fahrenheit),  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the  corresponding 
temperature  of  the  northern  limit  of  the  area  in  Europe. 

The  localities  out  of  Europe  where  the  FaohsftfluB  migraioriuB  has  been  observed  are 
HA  follows:  Madeira,  Algeria,  Tunis,  Egypt,  Chaitoum,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Arabia, Per- 
•i»,  India,  Siam,  China,  Japan,  Java,  Lu^on,  Fidechi,  New  Caledonia,  New  Zealand, 
Northern  Australia,  and  finally  Mauritius  island ;  but  this  last  locality  indicated  by 
Serville  needs  confirmation.  In  Central  Asia  the  species  has  been  observed  near  Lalu» 
Aral,  on  the  borders  of  Syr-Darja,  on  the  npper  side  of  Ischim  and  of  Irtisch,  and 
finally  toward  the  lakes  Kurgaldschin,  Nor-Saisan,  and  Balohaasoh. 

According  to  M.  Koppen,  the  great  chains  of  mountains  are  a  powerful  obstacle  to 
the  diffusion  of  Paehyttflut  migratorivs.  The  Alps  especially  play  a  large  part  in  its  dis- 
tribntion  in  Europe,  and  it  is  without  doubt  to  them  that  we  should  attribute  its  rela-' 
tive  rarity  in  the  countries  of  the  southwest  of  Europe  and  northwest  of  Africa,  where 
It  18  almost  completely  replaced  by  other  species  of  the  same  gronp,  i.  e.,  the  CalopUnu» 
UaUea  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  in  the  middle  of  France ;  the  Acrydium  peregrinum  in  Algeria. 
It  should  be  observed  that  this  species,  and  in  general  all  the  AerydiidWy  shun  mount- 
ainons  and  wooded  countries.  They  are  most  fond  of  the  plains,  of  regions  quite  dry, 
ftod  it  is  also  a  oircumstance  which  influences  necessarily  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion. 

*'  The  development  of  the  organs  of  flight  of  the  migratory  locust,"  continues  M.  Kop- 
pen, '*  determines  the  facility  and  the  amplitude  of  its  flight,  and  consequently  favors 
its  migrations.  They  are  evidently  the  cause  of  this  coioesal  geographical  distribution 
of  tho  species.  They  remind  us  of  the  remark  of  Darwin,  that  species  rich  in  individ- 
uals and  with  a  wide  habitat,  which,  owing  to  their  organization,  have  had  in  their 
country  the  pre-eminence  over  many  surrounding  species,  are  those  which,  in  the  case 
of  emigrations  cut  of  their  area,  should  have  the  greater  chances  of  overrunning  new 
territories.'' 

Koppen  examines  successively  the  causes  which  may  determine  the  migrations  of 
this  ortbopter  in  armies  more  or  less  numeroas,  and  then  the  observed  direction  of  these 
movements.  It  is  said  that  they  fly  more  often  from  east  to  west,  but  M.  Koppen 
thinks  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  this  cironmstance,  as  has  been  done,  to  the 
predominance  of  the  east  winds  at  times  when  the  sterility  of  the  country  that  they 
inhabit,  increased  still  by  the  prevalence  of  these  same  winds,  forces  them  to  seek 

E laces  which  can  famish  them  a  more  abundant  pasturage.  Numerous  facts  appear, 
e  says,  to  contradict  this  explanation.  In  reality,  the  movements  of  these  hordes  is 
father  centrifugal,  as  M.  Koppen  establishes  from  observations  made  especially  in  the 
plains  of  Eastern  Europe ;  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  migratious  appear  to  radiate 
from  countries  where  the  species  breeds  roost.  In  Europe  they  would  consequently  be 
diiected  to  the  west,  while  in  China  they  should  have  a  direction  ordinarily  toward 
the  southeast. 

M.  Koppen  thinks  that  the  same  centrifbgal  radiation  has  presided  over  the  scatter- 
ing of  this  speoies  beyond  its  original  limits,  and  that  this  radiation,  propagating  in 
waves,  such  as  we  stili  see  produced  at  the  limits  of  its  geographical  area,  has  carried 
the  sjiecies  from  its  center  of  creation  or  its  original  country  to  points  where  it  is 
powerless  to  overcome  the  climatic  conditions  or  that  concurrence  of  vital  forces  which 
are  opposed  to  it.  The  center  of  creation  or  the  point  of  departure  of  the  species  will 
be  foond,  then,  in  Central  Asia.  The  complete  absence  of  this  species  on  the  American 
continent  shows  that  it  only  began  to  exist  as  a  species  after  the  epoch  of  the  separa- 
tion of  America  from  the  Old  World. 

M.  Prudhomme  de  Borre  adds,  "In  this  study,  so  interesting,  there  is  one  point  on 
which  we  should  insist.  It  is  this,  that  the  observations  of  M.  Koppen  tend  to  confirm 
the  principle  of  zoological  geography,  that  the  area  of  a  species  cannot  be  limited  on 
the  map  by  a  simple  curve,  but  between  places  where  the  species  exist  in  a  constant  or 
normal  manner  and  those  where  its  absence  is  constant  there  is  always  a  zone,  often 
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very  broad ,  of  texDporary  TisitatioDSi  Tvhich  is  to  the  area  properly  so  called  vkt 
the  peDniubra  is  to  the  light,  within  the  zone,  of  which  the  exterior  limit  is  mnch  dmb 
cany  to  trace  than  the  ioDer;  this  last  is  sabject  to  continual  oscillations,  with  mmt 
nndnlatory  movements,  dependent  oa  the  centrifngal  or  expansive  tendency  of  tte 
species,  aiid  from  the  resistance  which  opposes  it,  and  external  circnmstanoes,  and  eri- 
deutly  also  the  tendency  of  other  species  to  spread  ont,  with  which  it  carries  <m  i 
stroj^gle  for  existence  in  eiidea voting  to  maintain  itself  on  an  earth  where  the  cbmoca 
are  divided,  and  even  vary  from  year  to  year.  M.  Koppen  has  thns  been  enabled  to 
figure  on  his  chart  three  lines,  as  1  may  for  the  present  call  them,  and  the  intermedial 
line  represents  the  exterior  actual  limit  of  these  oscillations  of  the  tnie  frontier  hue 
of  rachytylns  migratoriM ;  their  amplitude  may  vary  from  two  to  four  degrees." 

The  lust  thesis  of  M.  Koppen  that  I  shall  draw  attention  to  at  this  time,  namdy, 
that  the  absence  of  Pachyiylus  migraforiw  in  America  should  proTe  that  the  8pecie<i 
exists  only  as  a  species,  since  the  separation  of  the  two  continents  toward  the  nortfc 
pole,  scf'nis  to  me  scarcely  necessary.  A  mere  glance  at  the  map  which  represents  tW 
area  of  distribution  of  this  locust  allows  us  to  affirm  without  hesitation  that  thatviev 
is  impossible.  It  is  evidently  not  one  of  those  species  which  we  may  call  drcumbmtai 
ani  eg  facial,  because  their  presence  in  two  forms  (races,  varieties,  or  species)  on  eaek 
continent  indicates  that  they  have  had  a  common  origin,  a  single  area  at  that  epeek, 
anterior  to  the  glacial  -period,  when  the  two  continents  were  reunited  in  the  Arctic 
zrne  by  a  bridge,  so  to  speak,  that  is,  a  continuity  of  land,  in  conditions  of  cliinale 
which  should  allow  the  existence  at  that  latitude  of  a  fauna  which  only  at  present 
exists  much  farther  south.  The  source  of  those  species  dispersed  by  the  glacial  period 
does  not  now  probably  exist  in  its  integrity ;  but  the  two  races  confined,  one  in  America, 
the  other  in  the  Old  World,  having  undergone  slow  modifications  each  on  its  part«  are 
to-day  very  analogous  species,  but  as  distinct  by  their  external  characters  as  by  tbac 
separate  geographical  area. 

'  Nothing  like  this  applies  to  Pachyiylus  migraiorius  ;  it  is  one  of  those  speeies  whkh 
may  be  called  equaicrial  postglacial ;  its  expansion  toward  the  north  has  been  posterior 
to  the  glacial  period,  which  would  ihen  have  opposed  it ;  and  it  can  have  no  affiaitifli 
in  the  New  World,  but  degrees  of  consanguinity  mnch  farther  removed  than  thoes 
unite  the  circumboreal  species  of  the  temperate  zone.  Thus,  if,  as  some  think,  t]» 
northern  hemisphere  tends  actually  to  retrograde  toward  a  new  period  of  cold,  tha 
Pachyiylus  migratorius  is  destined  to  see  its  area  also  retro^^de  toward  the  equator, 
and  perhaps  some  day  the  western  and  eastern  parts  of  this  area  may  be  completdj 
di^omted,  and, following  this  separation,  its  posterity  may  be  so  modified  by  isolatioe 
as  to  form  two  distinct  species,  as  has  occurred  to  ciroumpolar  species. 

Id  the  discussion  which  followed,  M.  de  Sel.vs  Longchamps  Bpeaksof 
the  difficulty  of  separating  Pachyiylus  migratoriiM  (Linn.)  and  eifura^een 
(Fabr.),  which  he  had  at  first  regarded  as  varieties,  bat  now  considers  as 
a  distinct  species,  the  latter  being  more  sedentary  and  reproducing  in 
Belgium  year  after  year :  ^^  M.  F.  H.  Koppen  not  speaking  of  dnertuceM^ 
it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  he  admits  this  species,  and  if 
in  the  affirmative,  whether  all  his  remarks  apply  alone  to  the  tine 
migratorius  type,  notably  that  which  he  says  normally  sojourns  flt 
Bayoune,  where  I  have  taken  only  cinera^cens,  variety  virescems^  wha» 
characters  are  the  same  as  in  Belgium  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  It 
is  also  cinerascens  that  M.  von  Heyden  has  taken." 

Some  notes  on  the  Algerian  locust-s  {Acrydium  peregrinumj  migrakh 
riumj  &c.)  by  Ooure,  have  been  communicated  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  France  by  Giraud.  In  them,  mention  is  made  of  a  special 
work  on  the  same  subject,  which  the  recorder  has  not  yet  seen.  (Ball. 
Soc.  Ent.  Fr.,  1867,  pp.  x,  xiii.)  The  locusts  visiting  Algeria  come  from 
the  south,  and  arrive  in  May.  They  lay  their  eggs  soon  after  their 
arrival,  and  the  young  animals  produced  from  these  eggs  usually  become 
adult  in  July.  In  August  all  usually  disappear.  Goure  also  notices  the 
arrival  in  Algeria  in  the  early  part  of  January,  18C7,  of  a  flight  (rf 
locusts.  The  color  of  these  was  stated  to  be  reddish.  It  appears  that 
on  tirst  attaining  their  adult  form,  these  insects  are  of  a  rosy  tint,  and 
afterward  change;  and  Coure  thinks  that  it  is  not  until  after  their 
change  of  color  that  they  are  fitted  for  reproduction.  Lallemant  states 
(/.  c,  p.  xiii)  that  the  locusts,  which  live  for  a  long  time  in  the  adult 
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state,  are  at  first  rosy,  then  emigrate  southward,  and  retain  in  winter 
of  their  mature  color. 

In  Spain,  during  the  summers  of  1875  and  1876,  Deoiicus  albifrom 
(Fabr.)  was  abundant  and  injurious,  but  less  so  in  1876  than  the  year  pre- 
vious, as  the  soldiers  assisted  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  infested  in 
destroying  them. 

In  China  records  exist  of  the  appearance  of  locusts  in  devastating 
numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  times  during  a  period  of  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty  four  years,  as  stated  by  Andreozzi,*  who  has 
translated,  from  a  Chinese  work  on  agriculture,  notes  respecting  the 
ravages  of  locusts  in  China,  and  the  superstitions  existing  among  the 
Chinese  with  regard  to  their  origin.  The  three  great  causes  of  famine 
in  China  are  placed  as  flood,  drought,  and  locusts. 

In  Southern  Australia  locusts  of  an  unknown  species  committed  rav- 
ages in  1872.  (See  Proceedings  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, 1872,  pp.  xii-xvii). 

EXTERNAL  ENEMIES  AND  PARASITES  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  LOCUST. 

When  any  insect  abounds  to  an  unusual  extent,  it  has  been  found  that 
not  only  its  peculiar  parasites  abound  in  a  corresponding  ratio,  but  par- 
asitic insects  which  prey  usually  on  various  other  insects  leave  their 
ordinary  hosts  and  attack  the  new-comers.  Among  the  most  impor- 
tant agencies  which  diminish  the  nutnbers  of  locusts,  especially  in  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Valleys,  are  the  insect-parasites.  The  birds 
destroy  many,  but  the  natui:al  insect-enemies  still  more.  The  black- 
birds, quail,  prairie-chickens,  and  grouse  were  said  to  destroy  many  of 
the  eggs  in  Minnesota.  As  samples  of  the  accounts  given  by  different 
writers,  I  give  the  following  by  Uriah  Bruner,  contributed  to  the  "Inter- 
Ocean  :" 

Quails,  paririe-cbickens,  ami  gronse,  if  Biifflciently  numeronsi  alone  are  sufficient  to 
pick  np  every  embryo  grntsshopper  long  before  be  can  bave  wings.  Tbis  I  know  from 
ftctaal  obaervatiou. 

Seven  years  ago  large  areas  of  eggs  were  deposited  on  my  farm  near  Omaba.  I  tben 
was  fortanate  euougb  to  bave  about  fifty  quails  on  my  place.  As  soon  as  tbe  boppers 
were  batcbed,  and  wbile  yet  almost  microscopic  in  size,  I  venture  to  say  tbat  each  one 
of  tbe  qnails  picked  np,  every  day,  enougb  oi  tbem  to  fill  a  bnsbel-measure  if  grown 
to  full  size.  Tbey  devoured  all  my  grassboppers  long  before  tbeir  wings  bad  devel- 
oped ;  but  tbe  grasshoppers  devoured  no  one's  crops  tbat  year,  and  very  few  escaped 
to  migrate.  Ifc  seems,  bowever,  tbat  tbat  spring  tber  young  grassboppers  were  de- 
stroyed everywhere  wbero  tbeir  eggs  were  deposited  among  us,  and  most  persons  will 
tell  you  tbat  tbe  cold  spring  rains  Killed  tbem  off.  Tbis  is  possible,  where  tbe  rains 
were  heavy  enough  to  carry  tbem  off  and  drown  them.  But  at  tbat  time  quails,  prai- 
rie-chickens, and  grouse  were  plenty  everywhere,  and  I  suspect  that  rain-storms  got 
credit  for  what  tbe  birds  did. 

Within  tbe  last  six  years  we  bave  bad  sporting-clubs  in  all  our  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages, and  very  few  birds  survive  tbe  skill  of  the  sportsman.  Should  any  bo  fortunate 
enongh  to  escape  tbe  sportsman,  farmers'  boys  will  trap  and  snare  what  are  left  during 
tbe  winter  and  send  them  off  to  market.  Was  it  not  last  winter  tbat  the  report  came 
back  from  Chicago,  Saint  Louis,  New  York,  and  other  largo  cities  that  tbe  market 
was  glutted  with  quails,  prairie-chickens,  and  grouse  ? 

If  my  position  is  correct,  is  there  any  wonder  tbat  the  grasshoppers  tbat  hatched  in 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota  last  spring  have  done  so  mucli  damage  before  and 
after  tbeir  migration  f  The  wonder  is  that  they  did  not  more  damage.  If  God  in 
his  mdrcy  had  not  sent  deluging  rains  throughout  Missouri  and  Kansas,  tbat  swept 
most  of  tbem  down  the  waters  of  tbe  Missouri,  and  if  in  Minnesota  herculean  efforts 
bad  not  been  put  forth  to  destroy  them  in  tbeir  pupa  state,  the  great  Northwest  might 
not  to-day  rejoice  in  tbe  great  harvest  tbat  is  now  ready  to  take  in. 

There  can  be  no  excuse  for  us  to  be  eaten  out  by  the  grasshoppers,  when  hatched 
<^at  among  the  settled  parts  of  our  country;  and  if  wo  don't  destroy  them  in  tbeir 

*  An  extract  from  this  translation  is  given  by  Stefanelli  intheBulletinoEutomologia 
Societii  Italiano,  1870,  pp.  TO-tiJ.— (Zool.    Kecord  for  1870). 
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ouibryo  8tate  wo  ninst  lay  the  blame  to  onrselves  if  on r  farms  are  ravaged  by  tbcB. 
Those  hatched  beyond  the  borders  of  civilizatioD  are  not  likely  to  visit  ns  often  bk 
do  us  much  injury.  We  must  protect  quails  and  prairie-chickens.  All  of  the  Nort^ 
western  States  must  have  statutory  provisions  against  killing  them  for  ten  years,  ai 
least,  and  railroad  companies  must  renise,  and  by  law  must  be  prohibited,  from  cairy- 
ing  them  over  their  roads  for  the  same  period.  We  must  »ct  and  put  iu  opentios 
tJie  knowledge  we  possess,  or  permit  ourselves  to  be  overcome  by  our  insect  enemiek 
It  is  for  us  to  choose. 

In  "  The  Chicaf?o  Field  "  for  March  17, 1877,  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  United 
States  Army,  is  incliaed  to  place  the  sharp-tailed  grouse  (Pediaeeta 
columbianus)  '4f  not  at  the  head,  at  least  in  the  very  front  rank  of  all 
the  natural  grasshopper-staying  agencies.  These  birds  yearly  destm^ 
millions  of  grasshopperSy  and  at  certain  seasons  eat  very  little  dseJ*  As  his 
article  is  a  brief  one  and  much  to  the  point  I  insert  it  nearly  entire: 

I  observe,  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Chicago  Field,  that  the  question  of  the  graaabopper- 
preying  disposition  of  the  prairie-ben  is  re-opened,  though  it  is  only  throagh  igno- 
rance that  any  doubt  on  the  subject  can  arise.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  prepared 
and  caused  to  be  somewhat  extensively  circulated  in  the  Northwestern  States  a  brief 
reply  to  a  question  I  found  asked  in  one  of  the  papers, ''  What  will  destroy  graashop- 
pers  V  stating  in  brief,  '*  Prairie-hens  will/'  and  giving  some  facta  bearing  on  the  ease. 
I  never  meant  that  these  birds  were  a  complete  cure  for  the  plague,  bat  I  endeav- 
ored to  show  what  incalculable  numbers  of  the  pests  the  chickens  destroyed,  and  to  see 
their  grasshopper-eating  habits  in  the  proper  strong  light.  Probably  few  personB, 
outside  the  ranks  of  practical  ornithologists  are  aware  how  extensively  the  so-called 
^anivorous  or  seed-eating  birds,  such  as  sparrows,  buntings,  and  finches,  feed  npoa 
insects  at  certain  seasons :  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  graminivoroas  birds,  like  groes 
and  partridges  of  all  kinas.  As  for  the  peculiar  insects  now  in  question,  namely,  the 
^rassnoppers,  they  furnish  food  to  an  immense  array  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  whidi 
inhabit  the  western  prairies.  The  wolves,  foxes,  badgers,  skunks,  and  various  species 
of  spermophiles  or  '*  gophers,"  all  eat  them.  Among  birds,  the  cranes,  ducks,  hawks, 
owls,  grouse,  and  a  great  variety  of  small  sparrow-like  birds  eat  them.  To  just  whai 
extent  these  furred  and  feathered  natural  enemies  make  an  impression  upon  tho  devas- 
tating hosts,  cannot,  of  course,  be  known,  for  they  have  always  been  at  work;  bat 
we  may  logically  infer,  from  known  facts,  that  the  destruction  is  incessant,  dedded, 
and  important  to  the  last  degree.  Since,  also,  we  do  not  know  how  delicately  the  ceo- 
tending  forces  of  nature  may  sometimes  be  balanced  in  the  perpetual  "struggle for 
existence,"  it  would  be  unsafe  to  assert  that  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  prairie- 
grouse  by  the  incessant  persecution  to  which  pleasure  or  profit  subjects  them,  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  late  perilous  swarming  of  the  grasshoppers,  but  that 
there  does  exist  to  some  degree  a  causative  connection  between  tne  two  circumstaoco^ 
there  can  be,  I  think,  no  doubt. 

With  the  prairie-chicken  proper,  or  pinnated  grouse,  Cupidonia  cupido  of  the  hooka, 
I  have  had  very  little  experience.  There  is,  however,  in  its  general  habits,  tastes,  and 
proclivities,  nothing  materially  different  from  what  is  the  case  with  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse,  Pedicecetes  columhianuSf  and  this  is  a  bird  which  I  have  had  ample  opportam- 
ties  of  studying  for  several  years.  I  am  inclined  to  place  it,  if  not  at  the  head,  at  least 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  all  the  natural  grasshopper-staying  agencies.  Tkete  hirk 
yearly  destroy  milliona  of  graashoppers,  and  at  certain  aeasons  eat  very  littU  elae.  Sacks 
seemingly  extravagant  statement  is  supported,  nevertheless,  by  actual  observation  asd 
personal  experience.  I  lived  in  Dakota  in  1874,  during  the  grasshopper  invasioa  of 
that  year,  and  was  among  the  sharp-tails  continuously  from  June  ontil  October,  kill- 
ing a  great  many  of  them  "  out  o/  season  "  for  scientific  purposes,  and  in  seasoa  fx 
sport  and  food.  In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  and  in  September,  I  invariably  foaad 
grasshoppers  in  the  crops  of  those  I  examined ;  and  almost  invariably  I  found  the  cravs 
crammed  with  the  insects,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  other  articles  of  diet.  As  I  took 
occasion  to  say  in  the  ''  Birds  of  the  Morthwest,"  'At  this  season  their  food  appeaa  to 
be  chiefly  grasshoppers.  I  have  opened  numbers  to  find  their  crops  crammed  with 
these  insects,  only  varied  with  a  few  flowers,  weed-tops,  succulent  leaves,  and  an 
occasional  beetle  or  spider.' 

I  don't  pretend  to  say  that  the  business  of  staying  the  ravages  of  the  grasshdppen 
may  be  safely  and  confidently  left  to  the  grouse,  or  to  any  other  natural  agency— the 
hoppers  have  waxed  too  many  for  that ;  but  I  do  assert,  without  fear  of  reasmiabto 
contradiction,  that  these  birds  are  the  natural  means  by  which,  in  certain  seetiodbof 
the  country,  tho  greatest  numbers  of  the  insects  are  destroyed. 

Among  the  many  experiments  which  might  be  made  w^ith  the  hope  of  stapng  tbe 
ravages  of  this  plague,  the  absolute,  unqualified,  and  long-continued  protection  fithe 
grouse  might  be  tried.    The  denial  of  the  sportmen's  pleasures,  and  the  stoppage  of 
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!>ne  particalar  sonrce  of  food-supply,  '^hich  sncb  course  wonld  entail,  would  go  for 
QothlDg  in  comparison  with  the  advantages  that  might  result.  I  do  not  make  the 
mf^stion  hastily,  nor  without  due  consideration,  backed  by  personal  observation,  and 
fortified  by  logical  induction. 

We  are  always  slow  to  acquire  exact  and  full  information  respecting  the  food  of  the 
ftnimals  which  surround  us,  notwithstandios  that  many  or  most  of  our  quadrupeds, 
birds,  and  insects  hold  toward  us  relations  of  the  utmost  economic  importance,  and  in 
spite  of  the  unquestionable  fact  that  all  agricultural  interests  hinge  upon  the  solution 
of  the  problems  involved.  A  few  years  ago  the  cock-of-the-plains  {Centrocercus  uro- 
phananus)  was  supposed  to  feed  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  upon  wormwood.  I  have 
killed  them  to  find  nothing  but  insects  in  their  crops.  Hawks,  particularly  of  the 
g^nus  Buteo,  presumed  to  feed  mainly  upon  small  quadrupeds  and  birds,  are  immense 
oonsumers  of  ^grasshoppers  in  the  West,  at  certain  seasons. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  if  we  are  to  use  birds  in  our  war  against  the  invading 
ho«t8,  we  must  employ  our  own,  and  no  imported  ones.  The  expensive,  uncertain,  and 
difficult  experiment  of  introducing  any  alleged  *' acridophagous  ^'  species  of  the  Old 
World  will  never,  I  suppose,  amount  to  much.  Moreover,  it  is  not  to  the  technicallv 
oonaidered  "  insectivorous  "  birds  that  we  may  turn  our  attention  hopefully.  Though 
many  of  these  small  species  feed  habitually  upon  grasshoppers  in  season,  their  col- 
lective efficiency  in  tne  work  of  destruction  appeared  to  be,  and  I  have  no  doubt  is, 
comparatively  insignificant.  At  present  I  know  of  no  birds  capable  of  rendering  more 
efficient  service  than  the  grouse. 

Yoang  locusts  have  been  found  by  Professor  Green,  of  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  in  the  stomachs  of  various  birds,  such  as  the  red-eyed  wood- 
pecker, yellow-billed  cuckoo,  cat-bird,  red-eyed  vireo,  great  crested  fly- 
catcher, and  crow- blackbird.  The  hair-worm  {Oorditis)  is  a  common 
parasite  of  the  locust  as  of  other  species  of  grasshoppers.  Mr.  Eiley 
states  that  many  predaceous  beetles  attacked  them,  but  few,  if  any^ 
ichneumon-flies  have  been  found  in  them,  these  beneficial  insects  con- 
finiDg  their  attention  chiefly  to  caterpillars,  such  as  the  northern  army- 
worm,  &c  But  the  mite  and  Tachina  flies  are  universally  prevalent, 
and  all  writers  agree  are  useful  in  reducing  the  number  of  locusts  ia 
the  eastern  border  of  the  locust  district. 

June  2,  before  reaching  Kansas  City,  I  found  on  stepping  ofl  from 
the  cars  at  different  stations  that  the  weak,  feeble  locusts  were  infested 
by  large  red  mites  attached  to  the  base  of  the  abdomen  and  to  the  un- 
der side  of  the  wings. 

The  little  red  mite,  which  has  proved  to  be  such  a  benefactor  to  the 
people  of  the  West,  does  not  apparently  difler  from  those  found  on  the 
red-legged  locust  of  the  Eastern  States  in  size  or  form.  It  is  the  six- 
legged  young  of  some  four-legged  garden-mite,  and  has  not  yet  beeu 
reared  to  adult  life,  and  may  be  called  Trombidium  gryllaria,^ 

The  scarlet  silky  mite. — Another  mite,  which  is  possibly  the  parent 
of  the  minute  red  six-legged  parasitic  mite,  is  the  scarlet  silky  mite 
(Trombidium  sericeum  Say,  Plate  II,  Fig.  4).  It  is  about  2  lines  in  length, 
and  has  been  abundant  for  two  years  in  Minnesota,  eating  the  eggs  of 
the  locust.  As  proof  of  its  beneficial  nature,  I  insert  the  following 
extract  from  a  western  paper : 

Governor  Miller^  in  a  letter  from  Windom,  sajs : 

'^  Last  eveniDg,  when  wo  reached  Worth iugton  from  Lake  Shetek,  there  was  quite 
an  excitement  in  Worthington,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  citizens  were  generally  con- 
viDced  that  a  red  parasite  was  destroying  the  ffrasshopper-eggs.  I  examined  the  mat- 
ter carefully  myself,  and  became  convinced  that' the  destruction  of  the  eggs  in  that 
immediate  yicinity  was  well  assured ;  but  I  determined  not  to  write  you  and  excite 
any  hopes  until  a  further  and  more  complete  examination  could  be  liad.  We  there- 
fore furnished  our  Bohemian  friends  with  a  bottle  of  the  eggs,  and  their  pcst.s,  and  the 
commission  left  in  hish  spirits.  We  postponed  further  investigation  until  this  morn- 
ing, when  I  left  and  prosecuted  the  examination  with  vigor.  The  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  knew  nothing  of  these  signs  of  deliverance  until  the  visitors  from  Worthington 

*A8iama  locuatarum  of  Walsh  (no  descr.);  Aatoma  gryllaria  of  Le  Baur :  Aatonm  gruU 
kria  of  Riler. 
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reached  them,  and  I  feel  safe  in  sa^iDg  to  von  that  in  a  circle  often  miles  from  Woff&« 
ington  there  will  scarcely  he  an  egg  left  by  to-morrow  night.    I  send  you  ik  botda 
herewith  containing  the  cones  and  the  parasites.    We  could  scarcely  find  %  cone,  w 
sack,  except  as  they  were  indicated  by  the  parasite  on  the  surface ;  and  each  eoa 
which  was  not  entirely  destroyed  had  from  five  to  fifty  of  the  red  laborers  at  wock 
upon  the  eggs.    We  found  scores  of  cells  with  no  eggs  left  except  the  sbells.    As  hA 
as  the  bng  finishes  one  cone,  it  starts  npoa  an  expedition  for  new  worlds  to  oooquer, 
and  it  instinctively  finds  and  conqners  the  new  world.    I,  of  course,  informed  oer 
station-agents  and  others  at  Her^iey  and  Heron  Lake  of  this  discovery,  and  they  9im 
promised  to  make  a  thorough  investigation,  as  I  will  do  here,  and  the  resalts  will  b» 
reported  forthwith.    If  the  matter  is  general,  deliverance  is  nigh.    *    *    *    I  at-opped 
for  fifteen  minutes  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Wilder,  where  Section-Foreman  Smitk 
took  me  to  that  portion  of  his  farm  where  eggs  were  deposited.    We  ooold  find  nam 
by  general  digging ;  bnt  wherever  we  found,  as  we  frequently  did,  the  red  pvante  m 
the  surface,  we  found  the  cone  beneath,  with  the  parasite  at  work  consuming  &e  ^bl 
*    *    *    I  am  aware  that  two  years  ago  this  parasite  was  found  working  nponue 
eggs  at  Madeira  and  other  places,  bnt  here  we  have  the  remedy  almost  as  soon  as  the 
eggs  are  laid,  while  in  the  former  instances  the  parasite  was  only  discovered  in  iht 
spring." 

It  is  bright  red  and  oblong  oval,  as  seen  in  the  eDgraving.  The  TaAima 
fly  {Tachina  anonyma  Riley)  attacks  the  locast,  depositing  one  or  mote 
eggs  in  the  back,  at  the  insertion  of  the  wings.  The  yonng  of  theflj  is 
a  large  white  maggot.  (See  Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  3a,  for  the  maggot  of  a 
similar  fly.) 


Description  of  the  Tachina  maggot. — ^The  following  description  is  based  on  three 
mens  received  from  Mr.  A.  Whitman,  of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  and  said  by  him  to  hare 
been  taken  from  the  body  of  a  grasshopper  (C.  epretus).  The  body  is  flattened,  eyiis- 
drical,  tapering  suddenly  toward  each  end,  the  head-end  being  more  pointed  than  the 
opposite  extremity.  The  segments  are  quite  distinct,  with  raised  ridges.  The  head  is 
minute,  one-third  as  wide  as  the  segment  behind,  with  two  black  hooks,  i.  e.,  the  man- 
dibles. The  larvcB  of  the  genus  lack  the  little  slender  tubercles  forming  the  mdi- 
mentary  anteunse  and  mouth  parts  seen  in  Anthmnifia  and  Murca,  Length,  .35  inch. 
The  egg  is  said  by  Biley  to  be  "  oval,  white,  and  opaque,  and  quite  tough." 

It  is  this  fly  probably  which  attacks  the  locnst  in  the  Western  Terri- 
tories, and  I  may  add  to  the  accounts  of  its  habits  given  by  Professw 
Riley  (Seventh  Report,  p.  178),  the  following  statement  in  a  letter  from 
Lieutenant  Carpenter,  dated  Camp  Robinson,  Nebraska,  December  27, 
1876: 

I  have  often  observed  a  fly,  abont  the  size  of  the  blow-fly,  of  a  greenish  mottled  eokc 
with  the  abdomen  tipped  with  red,  annoying  Calopienus  spreius.  It  woold  light  on 
the  ground  just  l>ehind  the  grasshopper,  and  the  instant  it  took  wing  would  ponnee 
upon  it,  and  the  two  roll  over  and  over  on  the  gronnd  struggling  for  several  momeDts, 
when  the  fly  would  release  the  grasshopper.  I  have  caught  them  both  in  this  act,  and 
upon  examination  of  the  grasshopx^er,  always  found  the  little  red  eggs  on  the  body. 

This  fly  is  said  by  Riley  to  be  common  and  destructive  to  the  grass- 
hoppers. Mr.  Whitman  writes  me  regarding  its  occurrence  in  Minne- 
sota as  follows :  "  I  have  opened  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  grass- 
hoppers (spreUis) ;  nine  of  these  contained  grubs  (of  the  Tachina  fly  prob- 
ably) and  ten  had  hair-worms." 

the  loctisteggeating  maggot — Another  fly  which  is  very  nsefol  ftom 
its  habit  of  devouring  the  eggs  of  the  locust  is  the  Anthomyia  radicum 
var.  calopteni  of  Riley.  It  is  quite  similar  to  the  onion-maggot  and 
radish-fly,  both  in  its  maggot  and  winged  states.  I  have  received  sev- 
eral of  the  maggots  from  Mr.  Whitman  said  to  have  been  found  among 
the  eggs  of  the  locust.    I  give  the  following  description  of  them: 

Larva  of  Anthomyia  radiatm  calopteni  (Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  2), — Body  long  and  tdender,  cyl- 
indrical; soft,  elongate-conical,  tapering  gradually  toward  the  minute  bead;  the  seg- 
ments are  not  very  convex ;  beneath  they  are  thickened  to  take  the  place  of  feet.  Th* 
antcnnoB  and  maxilla)  form  slender  pointed  tubercles  much  as  in  Mu9Cad&me$tioa,  Tbe 
prothoracic  spiracles  are  situated  on  the  hinder  edge  of  the  segment,  and  are  remirk- 
ably  long  and  slender.    The  end  of  the  body  is  full  and  rounded,  flattened  conical ;  the 
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md.  is  divided  into  two  portions,  of  which  the  upper  forms  a  eJopo,  on  the  lower  edge 
>i  ^wbich  are  situated  six  acute  tubercles,  of  which  the  three  lower  are  the  larger,  in 
\\ke  center  of  the  slope  are  two  small,  prominent  spiracles,  or  breathing- holes.  Below 
this  slope  is  a  transverse  ridge,  from  which  arise  thi-ee  sharp  tubercles  situated  above 
the  large  anal  tubercle  or  foot.    Length  about  a  third  (0.30)  of  an  inch. 

I  adopt  Professor  Riley's  identification  of  this  maggot. 
Oor  figure  is  not  drawn  from  specimens  taken  in  this  country,  bat 
copied  from  Gurtis's  Farm  Insects.    It  is  snfficiently  accurate,  however, 
to  represent  our  form. 

Professor  Kiley  says  that  this  maggot  'Ms  quite  common,  and  has 
beeu  found  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  various  parts  of  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  even  Texas.  It  has  destroyed,  in  many  instances,  as  many 
as  10  per  cent,  of  them.^  These  small  maggots  are  found  in  the  locust- 
eg^  pods,  either  singly  or  in  varying  numbers,  there  sometimes  being  a 
dozen  packed  together  in  the  same  pod.  They  exhaust  the  juices  of  the 
^ggs  and  leave  nothing  but  the  dry  and  discolored  shells,  and  when 
tliey  are  not  numerous  enough  to  destroy  all  the  eggs  in  the  pod,  their 
work,  in  breaking  open  a  few,  often  caut^es  all  the  others  to  rot. 

*^  When  fed  to  repletion,  this  maggot  contracts  to  a  little  cylindrical 
yellowish-brown  pupa  [-case],  about  half  the  length  of  the  outstretched 
and  full-grown  larva,  and  rounded  at  both  ends.  From  this  pupa  [-case] 
in  the  course  of  a  week  in  warm  weather,  and  longer  as  the  weather  is 
colder,  there  issues  a  small  grayish,  two-winged  fly,  a.bout  one-fifth  of 
an  inch  long,  the  wings  expanding  about  one-third  of  an  inch,  and  in 
general  appearance  resembling  a  diminutive  housefly. 

Tfie  com  rtwnftrsk-fly  ( Sarcaphaga  carnaria^  Plate  LXlV,  Figs.  1-3). — ^The 
maggot  (Plate  LXIY,  Fig.  l)of  this  fly  also  feeds  on  the  eggs,  but  prob- 
ably on  those  which  are  addled.  It  is  larger  than  the  Anthomyia  mag- 
got, with  no  spines  around  the  end  of  the  body ;  and  the  pupa-case 
(Plate  LXIY,  Fig.  2,  enlarged)  is  much  larger,  truncate  at  the  end,  and 
tapering  toward  the  head-end.  I  have  received  two  specimens,  half- 
grown,  of  the  maggots  of  this  species,  taken  from  the  abdomen  of  a  locust 
((7.  sfvetus)  on  the  Vermejo  River,  New  Mexico,  June  29,  by  Lieut.  W. 
L.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A. 

The  twodined  Telephorus  grub. — I  have  also  received  from  Mr.  Whit- 
man, of  Saint  Paul,  Minn.,  a  specimen  of  the  larva  of  Telephorus  bilinear 
tus^  said  by  him  to  be  destructive  to  the  locust.  I  add  a  description 
copied  from  my  first  report  as  State  entomologist  of  Massachusetts. 


"VS^ 


Fio.  2. — Head  of  larva  of  two-lined  Tel^horuSf  enlarged, 

a,  top  view  of  head  and  prothoracic  segment ;  at,  antenna) ;  mdf  mandibles ;  h,  nnder 
aide  showing  mp  the  maxillary  palpi ; .  Ipj  labi<»l  palpi ;  /,  iirat  pair  of  feet. 

The  beetles  of  this  and  other  species  which  belong  to  the  family  of 
fire-flie^  feed  on  the  leaves  of  forest  deciduous  trees,  especially  the  birch. 
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The  larvae,  however,  devour  snails  and  insects,  and  do  no  injarr  to 
vegetation.  The  larva  of  this  species  was  identified  by  Mr.  P.  S.  Spra^, 
who  found  it  near  Boston,  under  stones  in  spring,  where  it  changes  to 
a  pupa,  and  early  in  May  becomes  a  beetle,  when  it  eats  the  neirlt- 
expanded  leaves  of  the  birch. 

• 

Desoripfion.— -The  body  of  the  larva  is  rather  loDg  and  slender,  thickest  in  the  mid- 
dle, 'where  it  is  about  twice  as  wide  as  the  head,  and  topers  slightly  towaid  each  eui 
of  the  body,  the  terminal  segment  beinp;  a  little  less  than  half  as  thick  as  the  middk 
segment.  The  segments  of  the  body  behind  the  heod  are  nnasnally  convex,  the  satoici 
between  them  being  very  deep.  The  body  is  covered  with  fine,  dense  haini,  giiing 
it  a  peculiar  velvety  appearance.  Its  general  color  is  horn-brown,  tho  head  haag 
darker.  The  head  is  remarkably  flattened  and  square,  being  scarcely  longer  thai 
broad,  and  densely  covered  with  short  hairs  above  and  beneath.  The  antennae  are  Id- 
sorted  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  immediately  behind  them  on  tho  side  are  the  ey€«: 
the  occipital  suture  is  situated  midway  between  the  base  and  the  front  edge  of  tlM 
head,  forming  a  straight  line  just  behind  the  eyes.  The  antennse  are  two-jointed,  nai 
received  into  a  large  socket :  the  first  joint  is  very  short;  the  second  joint  fonr  times 
as  long  as  the  first,  a  little  slenderer,  and  increasing  slightly  in  width  toward  the  end, 
which  is  abrupt,  and  contains  a  minute,  rudimentary  third  joint.  The  maxills  an 
broad,  subtriangular,  projecting  a  third  of  their  length  beyond  the  labium,  with  the 
ends  broad  and  square.  The  palpi  extend  out  from  the  head  as  far  as  the  antennc,  asd 
are  three-pointed,  with  the  basal  joint  quite  thick,  rather  longer  than  thick,  while  the 
second  joint  is  very  short,  and  one-half  as  long  as  thick ;  the  third  minute,  rudimentuv. 
The  anterior  edge  of  the  occiput  beneath  is  deeply  hollowed  out ;  the  chin  (mentmB)ti 
oblong,  with  very  square  edges,  and  is  one-fourth  longer  than  bro«id.  The  labial  palpi 
are  two-jointed,  the  basal  joint  very  short,  one-half  as  long  as  broad ;  second  nearly  twin 
as  long  as  thick,  and  ending  in  a  stiff  hair.  The  mandibles  are  large,  stont,  two- 
toothed,  the  inner  tooth  situated  a  considerable  distance  from  the  tip.  The  labrom  it 
broad  and  perfectly  square  in  front,  with  a  median  notch  dividing  the  edge  into  tw 
slifi^ht  lobes.    The  clypeus  is  an  ill-defined  oval,  convex  area. 

Along  the  median  line  of  the  body  is  a  slightly-marked  row  of  short,  paler  streaks, 
more  continuous  on  the  thoracic  than  the  abdominal  segments,  forming  on  each  of  the 
latter  segments  au  elongated  spot  situated  on  the  anterior  edge  of  each  segment  except 
the  last.  On  each  thoracic  and  the  last  abdominal  segment  is  a  pair  of  lateral  ortl 
brown  spots,  paler  in  the  center.  Behind  these  on  each  abdominal  segment  (except  the 
laet)  is  a  row  of  pale  short  lines,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  segment.  Farther  dowa 
on  each  side  is  a  similar  row  of  short  lines,  which  are,  however,  subdivided  into  two 
spots,  which  on  the  thoracic  segments  f<^m  a  row  of  four  or  five  pale  dots.  Betweei 
these  two  lines  is  a  row  of  black  dots,  one  on  each  segment.  The  legs  are  rather  short, 
and  quite  hairy.  The  terminal  segment  of  the  abdomen  is  abont  as  long  as  broad,  and 
well  rounded  behind.  It  is  three-quarters  (.75)  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  pupa  v» 
not  preserved.  The  beetle  itself  is  soft-bodied,  brownish-black  and  reddish-yeDow. 
Its  specific  name  (bilineatus)  was  given  to  it  from  the  two  short,  broad,  blackish  baDda 
on  the  prothorax,  which  is  reddish-yellow.  The  head  is  reddish-yellow,  with  a  broad 
black  band  between  the  eyes,  and  the  ant-ennte  are  black.  The  body  beneath  is  paie 
reddish,  except  the  under  side  of  the  middle  of  the  thorax  (meso  and  meta  thorax). 
The  legs  are  pale  reddish  at  base,  while  the  end  of  the  femora  and  the  tibite  and  tazsi 
are  entirely  black-brown.    It  is  about  a  third  (.30)  of  an  inch  long. 

Whether  this  Telephortis  larva  devours  the  eggSy  or  yonng  larvae,  ot 
only  the  sickly  and  dying  locust,  is  not  known. 

The  ground-beetle  grub  (Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  1,  enlarged). — Another  beetle- 
grub,  which  is  supposed  to  devour  the  eggs,  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
Whitman.  It  is  the  young  of  a  species  of  Harpalus^  and  is  allied  to  the 
larva  of  the  European  R.  ceneua,  as  figured  by  Schiodte,  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  young  of  R,  herbivagus  of  Say,  a  very  common  beetle  foand 
all  over  the  country,  having  been  collected  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter  in 
Southern  Colorado  and  Northern  Mexico,  according  to  Le  Conte,  so  that 
it  probably  destroys  the  locust  wherever  the  latter  occurs. 

The  hairworm  parasite  {Oordius  aquaticus  Linn,  and  O,  varius  Leidy, 
Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  G,  see  explanation  of  the  plate). — I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Whitman  fragments  of  a  hair-worm  found  by  him  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain locust,  but,  unfortunately,  comprising  neither  end  of  the  animal,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  species  it  is.  It  is  probable  that  it 
belongs  to  Gordius  aquaticus^  as  I  have  received  one  of  that  species  from 
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Air.  Biley,  taken  from  0.  aprctua  in  Missoari.  Eegardiug  the  freqaency 
of  its  occurrence  in  C.  spreitts,  Mr.  Whitman  writes,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 19,1876:  ^*I  have  opened  six  hundred  and  twenty- four  hoppers 
(«prettM) ;  nine  of  these  contained  grubs  (of  the  Tachina  fly  probably)  and 
ten  had  hair-worms.  I  do  not  know  that  the  latter  has  ever  been  noticed 
in  hoppers  in  this  State  before  this  year  ]  at  any  rate,  it  has  been  so  rarely 
mentioned  that  I  never  heard  of  it  here.  I  ought  to  say  in  regard  to  the 
six  hundred  and  twenty-four  grasshoppers  above  mentioned  that  they 
were  x>robably  some  of  a  band  of  outsiders  that  have  come  into  the  State 
-within  a  few*  weeks.  Almost  every  female  had  eggs  about  ready  to  be 
laid."  The  specimen  of  Oordius  received  from  Mr.  Whitman  was  filled 
with  eggs. 

I  will  here  give  a  r&iuin6  of  our  entire  knowledge  of  the  hair-worm, 
both  because  the  worm  is  well  known  to  the  public,  being  sometimes 
thought  by  the  ignorant  to  be  actually  a  transformed  horse-hair,  and 
because  it  is  prevalent  in  the  bodies  of  grasshoppers,  and  has  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  history. 

The  first  notice  of  the  hair-worm  in  this  country  by  a  naturalist  is,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  contained  in  ^'  The  Natural  History  of  Vermont,"  by 
Zadock  Thompson.  The  following  account  is  quoted  at  second-hand 
from  Charles  Girard's  "  Historical  Sketch  of  Oordiacece:^^ 

The  little  animal  called  the  hair-snake  also  belongs  to  ibis  order  (Annulata),  and  to 
tbe  genns  Oordhu.  These  are  very  common  in  the  stiU  waters  and  mnd  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  They  are  nsnally  about  the  size  of  a  large  horse-faair,  and  are  from  1  to  6 
or  8  inches  in  length.  In  color,  they  vary  from  pnre  white  to  nearly  black,  and  hence 
we  probably  have  several  species.  The  vulgar  notion  that  they  originate  from  hairs 
which  fall  from  horses  and  cattle  and  become  animated  in  the  water  would  seem  to 
be  too  aheurd  for  contradiction,  and  yet,  absurd  as  it  is,  people  are  to  be  found  who 
believe  it. 

Mr.  Girard  adds : 

The  same  popular  opinion  is  prevailing  in  Europe.  Gordii  have  been  noticed  in 
the  body  of  insects ;  also,  by  an  American  entomologist,  Dr.  Th.  William  Harris,  who 
saySy  "  I  have  taken  three  or  four  of  these  animals  out  of  the  body  of  a  single  locust.'' 
They  have  been  found  by  others  within  the  cricket  (Acheta  abhrwiata). 

We  saw  a  specimen  6  or  7  inches  in  length  caught  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  vicinity 
of  Richmond,  Ya.  Several  others  were  detected  by  Dr.  Leidy  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia.  Finally,  we  may  mention  several  specimens  of  Gordii  from  Oregon, 
brought  home  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition.  Gordii,  therefore,  are 
spread  all  over  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  mode  of  development  of  oar  common  Oordius  varius  (Plate  LXIII, 
Pig.  6,  h)y  has  been  studied  by  Dr.  Leidy. t  This  is  quite  a  different 
species  from  Oordius  aquaticus^  the  end  of  the  body  of  the  female  being 
trifarcated,  while  that  of  O.  aquaticus  is  blunt.  It  is  from  4  to  12  inches 
in  length,  and  appears  to  be  much  slenderer  than  Oordius  aquatUms. 
"  The  Oordius  varius  j^  says  Leidy, "  is  prolific  in  a  very  remarkable  degree." 
A  female  9  inches  in  length  placed  in  a  tumbler  of  water  extruded  a 
string  of  ova  91  inches  in  length,  in  which  he  estimated  there  were  over 
6,000,000  eggs.  Dr.  Leidy  saw  the  eggs  undergo  the  process  of  seg- 
mentation. On  the  third  day,  the  germ  appeared  as  an  "  oval,  finely- 
granular  body,"  and  by  the  tenth  day  the  embryo  was  conical  in  form, 
with  a  cleft  or  fissure  which  extends  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  mass. 
Upon  the  eleventh  day  it  resembled  a  cylinder  doubled  upon  itself,  and 
the  tail-end  was  subacute. 

From  the  nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  day  the  embryo  alternately  retracted  and  pro- 
traded  the  tentacular  or  filamentary  appendages,  and  the  integument  of  the  anterior 

*  Proc.  of  tbe  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  v.  1850  and  1851,  p.  ^9. 
t  Proc.  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  v.  98  and  262, 1850  and  1851. 
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half  of  the  body  appeared  to  be  getting;  anoulated,  which  was  so  by  the  twenty-fint  d^ 
*  *  *  On  the  twenty-second  day  the  annnlatioDS  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  wen 
very  distinct,  the  posterior  half  was  also  becoming  annalated,  and  near  its  extremity ! 
for  the  first  time  ooserved  an  anal  orifice  and  one  to  fbnr  small  epidermal  spioes.  Oi 
the  twenty- fourth  day,  the  tabular  clavate  organ  before  mentioned,  occupy ing  the  mh 
terior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  was  alternately  protruded  and  retracted  ss  a  pn>- 
boscis.  The  proboscis,  when  fully  protruded,  brought  into  view  at  its  base  a  second 
circle  of  tentacular  filaments  within  the  first.  On  the  twenty-sixth  day  the  embryo, 
when  pressed  from  the  egg,  progressed  forward  by  moving  the  posterior  half  of  ita 
body  from  side  to  side,  and  it  alternately  protruded  and  retracted  the  proboscis  and 
the  two  circles  of  tentacular  filaments.  When  all  the  organs  were  retracted  the  head 
presented  a  truncate  or  depressed  surface,  and  in  their  protrusion  the  extremities  of  tlw 
outer  circle  of  tentaculse  and  the  end  of  the  proboscis  first  became  visible;  as  thtat 
advanced,  the  second  circle  of  tentaculss  appeared,  and  when  the  proboscis  was  en- 
tirely protruded,  the  outer  tentaculss  were  deeply  reflected  upon  the  outside  of  tfa« 
body,  and  the  inner  circle  projected  obliquely  outward  and  upward.  (See  also  Leidy*« 
figures  and  description  in  the  American  Entomologist,  ii,  p.  190.) 

It  is  evidently  this  species  whose  habits  Dr.  Leidy  farther  describes 
in  his  '^  Flora  and  Faana  within  Living  Animals."  *  I  quote  »&  follows 
from  this  work : 

The  grasshoppers  in  the  meadows  below  the  city  of  Philadelphia  are  very  mudi 
infested  with  a  species  of  Gordiua  probably  the  same  as  the  former,  but  in  a  dilTerait 
stage  of  development.  More  than  half  the  grasshoppers  in  the  locality  meDtioned 
contain  them  ;  Ijut  those  in  drier  places,  as  in  the  fields  west  and  north  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  quite  rarely  infested,  for  I  have  frequently  opened  large  numbers  withoot 
finding  one  worm. 

The  number  of  Gordii  in  each  insect  varies  firom  one  to  five,  their  length  from  3  inchei 
to  a  foot ;  they  occupy  a  position  in  the  visceral  cavity,  where  they  lie  coiled  amoBf 
the  viscera,  and  often  extend  from  the  end  of  the  abdomen  forward  through  the  thorax 
even  into  the  head.  Their  bulk  and  weight  are  frequently  greater  than  all  the  soft 
parts,  including  the  muscles,  of  their  living  habitation.  Nevertheless,  with  this  rela- 
tively immense  mass  of  parasites,  the  insects  jump  about  almost  as  freely  as  those  not 
infested. 

The  worms  are  milk-white  in  color,  and  undivided  at  the  extremities.  The  females 
are  distended  with  ova,  but  I  have  never  observed  them  extended. 

When  the  bodies  of  grasshoppers,  containing  these  entozoa,  are  broken  and  laid  apoa 
moist  earth,  the  worms  gradually  creep  out  and  pass  below  its  surface.  Some  speci- 
mens which  crawled  out  of  the  bodies  of  grasshoppers  and  penetrated  into  earth  coa- 
taiucd  in  a  bowl,  last  August,  have  undergone  no  change,  and  are  alive  at  the  present 
time  (November^  1852). 

In  tbe  naturaf  condition,  when  the  grasshoppers  die,  the  worms  creep  from  the  body 
and  enter  the  earth,  for^  suspecting  tbe  fact,  I  spent  an  hour  looking  over  a  meadov 
for  dead  grasshoppers,  and,  having  discovered  five,  beneath  two  of  them,  seveni 
inches  below  the  surface,  I  found  the  Gordii  which  had  escaped  from  the  corpse. 

Some  of  the  worms  put  in  water  lived  for  about  four  weeks,  and  then  died  from  tlifl 
growth  of  Addya proUfera,    What  is  their  cyclical  development  t 

The  history  of  the  Oordius  aquaticua  has  been  mostly  cleared  ap  by  A. 
Vi]lot,t  and  the  following  account  is  condensed  from  his  memoirs:  * 

The  eggs  ( Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  7,  a)  are  laid  in  long  chains }  they  are  white, 
and  excessively  nameroas.  The  yolk  undergoes  total  segmentation. 
(Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  7,  b.)  At  the  close  of  this  period,  when  the  yolk  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  layer  of  cells,  the  germ  elongates  at  what  is  destined  to 
be  the  head-end,  this  layer  pushes  in,  forming  a  cavity,  and  in  this  state 
itiscalleda"gastrula.^  (Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  7,  c.)  By  this  time  tbeembrro 
becomes  pear-shaped  (Fig.  7,  d)-,  then  it  elongates,  Sabseqaentiy  tiie 
internal  organs  of  digestion  are  formed,  together  with  three  sets-of  stiff, 
spine-like  appendages  to  the  head,  while  the  body  is  divided  by  cross-lines 
into  segments.    The  head  lies  retracted  within  the  body,   (Fig.  7,  «.) 

In  hatching,  it  pierces  the  egg  membrane  by  the  aid  of  its  oephahe 
armature,  and  escapes  into  the  water,  where  it  passes  the  early  part  of 

••Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  v.  1853. 

t  Monographic  des  Dragonneaux  (Genre  Gi>rdiu8  Dojardin),  par  A.  ViUot.  (Arehim 
de  Zoologie  exp<Srimentale  et  g6n^rale,  tome  3,  No.  1,  2,  1874,  Paris.) 
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its  life.  Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  7,/,  represents  the  embryo  of  Gordius  aqua- 
ticus  greatly  magnified.  It  ^ill  be  seen  how  greatly  it  differs  from  the 
adnlt  hair-worm,  having  in  this  stage  some  resemblance  to  the  J.can^^- 
cephalus  by  its  cephalic  artnatare,  totheNematoideaor  thread- worms  by  its 
alimentary  canal,  and  to  the  larvse  (cercaria)  of  the  Tremotodes  or  fliike- 
worms  in  the  natare  of  its  secretory  glands.  Bat  the  hair-worm  differs 
from  all  these  worms  and  even  MermiSy  a  hair-worm  much  like  and 
easily  confounded  with  Oordins^  in  having  a  complete  metamorphosis 
after  leaving  the  egg.* 

When  in  this  stage,  it  incessantly  protrudes  and  retracts  its  armed 
head,  the  spines  being  directed  backward  when  the  head  is  out. 

In  the  first  period  of  larval  life  the  worm  lives  encysted  in  the  bodies 
of  aquatic  fly-larvse.  The  vessel  in  which  M.  Villot  put  his  Oordius 
eggs  also  contained  the  larvsB  of  TanapuSy  Corethraj  and  Chironomas, 
small  gnat-like  flies.  He  found  that  each  of  these  larvse  contained  num- 
erous cysts  with  larvse  of  Qordius,  He  then  removed  the  larvae  from 
the  cysts,  placed  them  on  the  gnat-larva,  and  saw  the  larval  hair-worm 
work  its  way  into  the  head  of  the  gnat-larva  through  the  softer  part 
of  the  integument ;  during  the  process  the  spines  on  the  head,  reversing 
their  usual  position,  enabled  the  worm  to  retain  its  position  and  pene- 
trate farther  in.  Then,  finding  a  suitable  place,  it  came  to  rest  and  re- 
mained immovable.  Then  the  fluids  bathing  the  parts  coagulated  and 
formed  a  hard,  granulated  sac.  This  sac  at  first  closely  envelopes  the 
body,  then  it  becomes  looser  and  longer,  the  worm  living  in  the  anterior 
part,  the  front  end  of  the  sac  being  probably  never  closed.  In  this  first 
larval  state  the  worm  is  active. 

In  the  second  larval  period  the  young  hair-worm  lives  motionless  and 
encysted  in  the  mucous  layer  of  the  intestines  of  small  fish,  which  prey 
on  the  gnat-larvse.  A  minnow,  for  example,  swallowing  one  of  the 
aquatic  gnat-larvje,  the  encysted  larva  becomes  set  free  by  the  process 
of  digestion  in  the  stomach  of  the  fish;  the  cyst  dissolving  the  young 
hair-worm  itself  becomes  free  in  the  intestine  of  its  new  host.  Imme- 
diately it  begins  to  bore,  aided  by  the  spines  around  the  head,  into  the 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  inner  wall  of  the  intestine  of  the  fish,  and 
then  become  encysted,  the  worm  itself  lying  motionless  in  its  new  home, 
with  its  head  retracted  and  the  tail  rolled  in  a  spiral.  The  cyst  is  either 
spherical  or  oval.    (Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  6,  g,) 

The  return  to  a  free  state  and  an  aquatic  life  occurs  in  the  spring,  five 
or  six  months  after  the  second  encystment.  It  then  bores  through  its 
cyst,  and  passes  into  the  intestinal  cavity  of  the  fish,  and  from  thence 
is  carried  out  with  the  faeces  into  the  water.  On  contact  with  the  water 
great  changes  take  place.  The  numerous  transverse  folds  in  the  body 
disappear,  and  it  becomes  twice  as  long  as  before,  its  head-armature 
disappears,  the  body  becomes  swollen,  milky,  and  pulpy.  It  remains 
immovable  in  the  water  for  a  variable  period,  and  then  increases  in 
size,  the  integument  grows  harder,  and  when  about  two  inches  long  it 
turns  brown  and  begins  to  move.  Probably  the  host  differs  according 
to  chance.    Most  of  those  which  have  occurred  in  Europe  reside  in 

*  It  may  here  be  said  that  in  the  Mermis  hair-worm,  which  also  lives  in  insects,  and  is 
of  the  same  general  appearance  as  OordiuSf  the  young  when  hatched  is  not  annulate, 
has  no  cephalic  armaturoi  while  the  body  is  short  and  thick,  the  tail  blunt.  These  re- 
marks are  based  on  some  drawings  of  the  eggs  and  embryos  of  a  Mermia  made  by  Mr. 
James  H.  Smerton,  in  Jena  (May,  1876),  and  kindly  given  me  by  him.  The  female 
genital  a^ipertare  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  while  it  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  body  in  Gwdius^  leading  out  of  a  cloacal  chamber  in  which  the  intestine  and  two 
different  ducts  (male  or  female,  as  the  case  may  be)  terminate,  the  common  external 
aperture  being  ano-genital  in  its  nature. 
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carnivorons  beetles,  such  as  different  species  of  CaraMdce.  They  \m 
in  or  around  the  fat  body,  and  sometimes  twine  around  the  intestina 
of  their  host,  and  finally  pass  oat  of  the  anas.  As  the  camiTorona  in- 
sects are  liable  to  devour  the  larvse  of  other  insects  living  in  damp 
places,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  they  should  become  tenanted  by 
young  hair-worms  encysted  in  their  victims,  but  why  they  should  be  so 
common  in  grasshoppers  is  not  so  ea«y  to  determine.  Grasshopper 
probably  take  the  minute  larvje  with  their  food,  and  fields  recently  in- 
undated are  of  course  more  liable  to  abound  with  them.  They  also 
live  in  fish  and  frogs,  and  '^  Die  sing  speaks,  on  the  authority  of  Kirkland, 
of  a  young  girl  in  Ohio  who  had  expelled  per  ano  a  Chrdius  variut.  It 
is  the  popular  belief  in  Europe  that  they  live  in  man,  and  that  they 
may  be  introduced  in  drinking  water  from  brooks  and  pools,  or  in  eating 
fish  not  properly  cooked.  In  this  country  they  seem  to  occur  not  un- 
commonly in  the  bodies  of  grasshoppers,  and  are  useful  in  keeping  them 
in  check. 

Description  of  the  species  occurring  in  the  United  States.— Hhe  following 
descriptions  are  taken  from  Villot's  Monograph,  and  embrace  all  ap  to 
this  time  known  to  inhabit  this  country,  a  few  notes  of  my  own  being 
added : 

Gordius  aquaiicua  Linn  (Plate  LXIII,  Fig.  7,  a,  f,  i,  and  k). — ^Anterior  end  ronnded, 
distinctly  swollen.  Posterior  extremity  of  the  male  bilobate,  recurved  beneath;  lob» 
distinctly  hollowed  within  and  abundantly  provided  with  papill»;  a  cresoent-ab&ped 
fold  of  the  epidermis  beneath  the  ano-genital  opening.  Posterior  extremity  of  the 
female  truncated  perpendicularly  to  the  axis ;  ano-genital  opening  central,  smroimded 
with  a  reddish-brown  circle.  General  coloration  varying  from  milk-white  to  brown; 
a  homy,  transparent  cap  and  a  deep-brown  ring  at  the  anterior  extremity;  body  be- 
sprinkled with  numerous  circular  spots  of  a  yellowish- white.  Epidermis  smooth,  divided 
iuto  lozenges  by  salient  lines  crossing  obliquely.  Dimensions  very  variable;  length. 
28-89  centimeters ;  breadth,  |  to  1  millimeter. 

Habitat:  Europe* and  North  America  (Leidy  and  Girard).  A  male  of  this  spedee 
from  Gryllue  neglectti8  June  5,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (B.  C.  Jillson),  and  a  female  from  Tops- 
field,  Mass.,  are  in  the  museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  at  Salem.  I  Iiava 
receive<l  a  female  of  this  species  from  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  said  to  have  been  a  parasite  erf 
Caloptema  spretua  in  Missouri.  It  is  probably  common  all  over  the  ooantry  east  (rf 
the  Kocky  Mountains. 

Gordius  Uneatua  Leidy.— Posterior  extremity  of  the  female  obtuse ;  that  of  the  male 
bilobed  and  furnished  with  papillse.  Length,  5  to  7  inches.  (Leidy).  Essex  Ck>antT, 
New  York.    Diesing  cites  it  among  the  synouymes  of  Gordius  aquaticus, 

Gordiua  rohustus  Leidy. — Posterior  extremity  a  little  compressed  and  obtuse.  Body 
stiff,  marked  with  transverse  folds  6  inches  long.  Pemberton,  N.  J.  From  agraai- 
hopper  (Leidy).  Diesing  refers  it  to  Gordiits  aquaticus,  A  female  whieh  agrees  with 
this  species,  from  the  body  of  Stenopelmata  fasciata  Thomas  (identified  by  Mr.  Thomas), 
Wahsatch,  Utah  (L.  E.  Ricksecker),  is  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy of  Science.  The  posterior  extremity  is  compressed,  except  at  the  extreme  end, 
which  is  cylindrical.  The  ano-genital  orifice  is  sunken.  The  body  appears  as  if  irrej?- 
nlarly  segmented,  being  mark^  by  transverse,  impressed  lines.  Head  conical,  more 
acute  than  in  aquaiieuSj  and  paler.  This  specimen  was  10  inches  ion^,  of  the  same 
size  and  proportions  as  G.  aquaticuSf  and  would  at  first  be  mistaken  for  it. 

Professor  Leidy  states  in  the  American  Entomologist  (ii,  194)  that  a  female  of  tbis 
species,  about  6  inches  long,  was  found  parasitic  in  a  grasshopper,  Ord^elimum  gneUt^ 
in  New  Jersey. 

Gordius  subspiralis  Diesing. — Body  of  the  male  brown ;  that  of  the  female  attonn- 
ated  in  front,  of  a  clear  brown,  brilliant,  irised.  Head  surrounded  with  a  ring  of  aa 
obscure  brown.  Caudal  extremity  of  the  male  terminated  by  two  diverging  lobeSi 
spiral,  recurved  beneath,  smooth,  joined  to  their  base  by  a  membranous  fold ;  that  of 
the  female  obtuse,  a  little  compressed.  Dimensions  of  the  male :  Length,  8  incbea-S 
feet  2  inches ;  thickness,  i-i  of  a  line ;  female,  10  inche8-2  feet  6  lines ;  thickness,  H^^ 
a  line. 

Habitat :  Common  in  a  pond  525  miles  west  of  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  which  woold 
place  the  habitat  in  Central  Colorado,  where  it  lives  in  company  with  Sirtdon  (Ham- 
mon).  Diesing,  who  made  the  species  known  in  1800,  referred  to  it  a  GordiM,  whidi 
Leidy  had  mentioned  without  a  specific  name  in  1857. 

Gordius  fasciaiua  Baird.* — Body  furrowed  with  cross-lines,  attenuated  in  front  and 

*  Proceedings  Zoological  Society  London,  1853,  21,  pi.  xxx,  f.  6. 
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sniToanded  with  circular  wrinkles  of  a  bright  browD^  besprinkled  with  broad  spots  of 
an  obacare  brown  ;  extremities  of  the  body  blackish.  Len^h  of  the  female,  11^  inches ; 
thickness,  about  one-half  of  a  line.    North  America,  BritiSi  Maseam. 

Gordiua  retioulaius  Yillot. — Anterior  extremity  ending  in  a  sharp  point.  Diameter  of 
the  body  increasing  from  the  anterior  end  to  the  posterior  extremity,  which  terminates 
in  a  truncated  point.  Ano-gcnital  aperture  broad.  Maroon-brown.  A  dorsal  and  yen- 
tral  band  of  a  darker  brown.  Epidermis  areolated ;  areoles  forming  a  net-work,  with 
irregular  and  unequal  meshes,  having  a  mean  diameter  of  10  milll^mes  of  a  millimeter. 
A  simple  border  of  small  papilla)  around  the  areoles.  Length,  about  14  inches;  thick- 
nees,  1  millimeter.    California,  Museum  ot  Paris  (a  single  individual). 

I  have  identified  a  specimen  of  this  species  from  California,  sent  by  Mr.  Henry  Ed- 
wards to  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science. 

CrordtiM  variiM  Leidy  (PlateLXIII,F'ig.6,A). — Body  very  long,  filiform,  attenuated  at 
each  extremity,  especially  at  the  anterior :  of  a  dirty- white  yellowish-brown,  also  very 
black,  shining,  areolated,  areoles  irregularly  pentagonal.  Head  surrounded  with  an  ob- 
soore  brown  or  black  ring,  obliquely  truncated  and  terminated  by  a  transparent  cap. 
Month  situated  at  the  base  of  this  cap.  Posterior  extremity  of  the  male  reflected,  ter- 
minated by  two  conical,  recurved,  obtuse,  and  divergent  lobes.*  Posterior  extremity 
of  the  female  trilobed,  lobes  almost  elliptical,  of  which  one  is  straighter  than  the 
other.  Length  of  male,  4-6i  inches ;  thickness,  |-^  of  a  line;  length  of  a  female,  5-12 
inches ;  thidkness,  ^-f  of  a  line. 

Habitat:  Very  common  in  the  rivers  of  North  America  ^Rancocas,  Augusta,  Schuyl- 
kill, Delaware).  Observed,  also,  in  the  Niagara  by  Agassiz;  in  the  Susquehanna  and 
Lake  Champlain  by  Baird. 

The  American  species  of  Mermis, — Althoagh  the  genas  Mermis  is  very 
similar  in  external  appearance  to  OordiiMj  it  differs  greatly  in  internal 
stractare,  and  in  the  embryo  being  unarmed  and  not  undergoing  a  met- 
amorphosis. The  species,  however,  are  parasitic  in  various  insects.  I 
quote  the  following  generic  characters  from  Carus's  Hand-Book  of 
Zoology,  giving  a  free  translation  for  the  use  of  the  American  student: 

Gordius, — ^Head  without  papillae ;  a  short  (esophagus  opening  into  the  cellular  con- 
tents of  the  body;  male  with  forked  tail;  genital  opening  between  the  forks:  no 
spioulum,  but  with  spines ;  female  opening  on  the  end  of  the  tailj  entire,  two  or  three 
pointed ;  without  any  lateral  expansions  (seiten  felder). 

MermU. — Head  beset  with  papillse ;  a  long  oBSophagal  tube  sunk  in  the  cellular  con- 
tents of  the  body  (intestine?) ;  male  with  an  undivided  tail-end,  with  several  rows  of 
papillfB  and  two  spiculse ;  femsde  genital  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  with  lat- 
eral expansions. 

In  both  genera  the  intestine  ends  in  a  blind  sac,  there  being  no  anus. 

Mermis  elongaia  Leidy .t — ^Tellowlsh- white,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  in  length.  New 
Jersey. 

Mermis  cra88icau4nia  Leidy .t—Pnre  white,  with  a  peculiar  tubercular  thickening  of 
the  integument  upon  the  caudal  extremity,  8  inches  in  length.    Philadelphia. 

Mermis  acuminata  Leidy.$ — Female.  Body  filiform,  pale  fuscous,  narrower  anteriorly. 
Head  conical,  truncate,  with  the  mouth  simple  and  unarmed.  Caudal  extremity 
thicker  than  the  bead,  obtusely  rounded,  and  furnished  with  a  minute  spur-like  process 
Length,  5  inches  8  lines ;  cephalic  end  at  mouth,  j^^™™ ;  a  short  distance  below,  i"™ . 
middle  of  body,  J™*" ;  near  caudal  end,  i«»™ ;  mucro,  i^""  long,  y\y™"  thick.  Parasitic 
in  the  larvte  of  the  coddling  moth  (Carpocap8apomoneUa)f  Philadelphia  and  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.  Professor  Riley  informs  me  that  he  had  previously  to  the  publication  of  Professor 
Leidy's  article  found  a  hair-worm  in  the  body  of  a  coddling  worm.  Professor  Leidy  has 
observed  a  white  hair-worm  (Mermis  sp.  T)  proceeding  from  the  Carolina  grasshopper, 
Oedipoda  Carolina  (Linn.),  while  the  latter  was  struggling  in  a  ditch  into  which  it  had 
jumped  from  being  alarmed.  Perhaps  in  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  occasional 
appearance  of  a  Gordius  in  a  drinking-trough  or  a  puddle  on  the  road.  (Amer.  Ent., 
ii,  195.) 

•In  his  article,  "The  Gordius  or  hair-worm"  (American  Entomologist,  ii,  193, 
1870),  Professor  Leidy  describes,  under  the  name  of  Gordius  longilobatusj  a  form  which 
he  regards  as  a  distinct  species,  being  slenderer  than  the  true  variusj  with  the  forks  of 
the  tail  two  or  three  times  the  length  of  the  thickness  of  the  body,  and  the  forks  do 
not  include  at  their  base  a  crescentic  fold,  as  in  the  former.  The  genital  pore  is  a 
little  fn  advance  of  the  division  of  the  tail. 

t  Proceedings  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia^,  1852,  v,  2G3. 

X  The  same,  p.  263. 

i  Proceedings  Academy  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  1875,  14. 
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RE3IEDIES. 

The  locust  may  be  most  effectually  dealt  witb  while  in  the  egg-state. 
Bounties  should  be  paid  by  the  different  States  and  Territories} 
as  is  done  by  European  governments.  As  the  eggs  are  laid  very 
close  together  and  only  aq  inch  beneath  the  surface,  the  top  soil  might 
be  gathered  into  heaps  and  heated  through  by  bonfires,  or  pa«ied 
through  crushing  mills,  or  the  egg-sacs  picked  out  by  women  and  chil- 
dren and  liberal  bounties  be  paid — so  much  a  bushel — by  town  or  county 
inspectors,  and  then  burned.  Deep  plowing  and  heavy  rolling  are  very 
advisable,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  harrowing  the  field  in  autumn  so  that 
the  egg-sacs  may  be  turned  up  and  exposed  to  the  frost  and  birds  and 
hogs  and  cattle. 

When  the  locust  is  still  wingless  it  does  the  most  harm,  and  can  then 
be  best  kept  within  due  limits.  In  Colorado  and  Utah,  where  irrigation  is 
practiced  almost  entirely,  filelds  can  be  flooded,  the  ditches  can  be  oiled, 
and  myriads  be  destroyed.  Oil  or  any  greasy  substance  is  the  best  remedy 
in  dealing  with  any  insect,  as  it  should  be  remembered  that  insects  do 
not  breathe  air  through  the  mouth,  but  inhale  it  through  small  open- 
ings (spiracles)  in  the  side  of  the  body  5  if  these  holes  are  covered  with  a 
thin  film  of  oil  or  grease  of  any  kind,  they  die  at  once.  By  taking  en- 
ergetic measures  5  the  farmers  of  Colorado,  as  will  be  seen  by  Mr.  Byers's 

letter  on  p. ,  in  the  spring  of  1876  effectually  destroyed  the  young 

brood.  Fowls  should  also  be  turned  among  them  ;  the  soil  should  be 
rolled  so  as  to  crush  them,  and  trenches  dug  and  filled  with  straw  and 
set  on  fire  and  the  locusts  driven  into  them  with  switches,  or  prairie- 
fires  be  lighted  in  a  circle  around  them,  and  the  locusts  driven  into  them. 
In  Colorado  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  has  been  evinced  in  dealing 
with  the  locust,  as  may  be  seen  in  reading  the  two  following  extracts 
from  the  newspapers,  which  contain  some  useful  practical  remedies : 

This  is  how  the  embattled  farmers  of  Colorado  deal  with  the  graasboppera :  A  hm^ 
Bheet-iron  box,  open  at  the  top,  is  swung  close  to  the  ground,  between  two  wbeela,  by 
which  it  is  moved  over  the  field.  Rising  two  or  three  feet  above  the  top  of  the  box, 
and  bending  forward  from  the  rear,  is  a  broad  sheet  of  tin  or  sheet-iron.  When  in  use 
a  fire  is  built  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  which  is  then  pushed  against  the  wind,  the 
overhanging  wing  or  sail  taking  the  hoppers  as  they  nse,  and  feeding  them  in  the 
flames  in  a  hurry.  Sometimes  a  miniature  windmill  is  added  to  the  outfit,  and  sucks 
in  all  the  locusts  for  yards  and  yards  around,  destroying  them  by  millions.  MiUioDS 
more  have  been  drowned  in  irrigating  ditches  by  cunningly-devised  traps  which  pie- 
vent  their  escape  from  the  water.  While  they  were  youns  and  green,  and  before  their 
wings  were  grown,  several  tons  of  them  were  destroyed  by  a  confidence  came  whieh 
deserves  description.  Between  the  young  hoppers  and  the  young  wheat  long  rows  of 
dry  straw  were  strewn,  which  soon  became  literally  black  and  alive  with  the  wri^ 
gling  little  insects.  When  no  more  hoppers  could  be  accommodated,  the  straw  wss 
fired.  Another  device  was  to  drag  over  the  hopper-infested  regions  a  tarpaulin  plenti* 
fully  coated  on  the  under  side  with  coal-tar,  which  is  instant  death  to  the  pests.  Still, 
with  all  these  disadvantages  against  them,  grasshoppers  are  apparently  as  nnmeroos 
as  ever. 

The  farmers  of  Colorado  are  busily  fighting  the  grasshoppers,  which  have  appeared 
in  immense  swarms.  A  letter  fiom  Denver  says  they  "  sluice  them  down  the  ditches 
with  water,  gather  them  up  in  heaps  and  burn  them ;  for  the  water  will  only  collect, 
and  not  drown,  these  very  vital  pests.  They  set  cans  of  oil,  dripping  slowly,  at  tbe 
heads  of  their  ditches,  and  the  slightest  touch  of  the  oily  film,  floating  down  with  the 
running  water,  destroys  the  young  grasshopper.  They  drag  the  ground  with  faa|^ 
harrows,  covered  with  blazing  brush,  and  the  flame  scorches  its  tiny  millions  to  de^th. 
They  draw  papers  or  platforms  smeared  with  tar  along  the  fields,  and  the  insects,  tiy- 
ing  to  hop  over,  fall  on  the  tar  and  stick  there.  With  all  these  devices  they  only  Uun 
out  the  unwelcome  visitors. 

The  following  pertinent  remarks  I  find  in  an  editorial  in  the  Bocky 
Mountain  News,  November  22,  1876 : 

The  farmers  of  Colorado  have  demonstrated  the  fact  thst  they  can  successfully  com- 
bat and  conquer  the  young  grasshopper.    They  undertook  the  fight  with  extreme  re- 
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Inetance,  but  won  the  victory  with  less  than  half  the  troable  they  expected.  Only 
thoee  who  feared  to  plant  last  spriDg,  or  those  who  planted  so  late  that  the  flying 
swarms  in  Angnst  caogbt  their  unripened  grain,  are  now  mourning  the  lack  of  good 
crops.  If  they  now  had  information  that  grasshopper-eggs  are  deposited  plentifully 
in  Laramie  Plains,  the  Sweetwater  Conntry,  or  Upper  Green  River  Basin,  non^  would 
plaot  late  next  spring.  All  crops  would  be  pnt  in  early  and  harvested  in  July,  because 
they  wonld  know  that  if  swarms  of  grasshoppers  hatch  in  any  of  the  regions  named, 
next  spring  the  prevailing  winds  will  be  likely  to  bring  their  devonring  hosts  down 
upon  Colorado  about  the  second  week  of  August.  But  we  do  not  know  whether  any 
egi;-laying  swarms  invaded  those  countries  in  Angnst,  September,  or  October  last  or 
not.  So  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned,  we  are  just  as  ignorant  this  year  as  we  were 
in  the  fall  of  1863  prior  to  the  first  and  most  astonishing  invasion  of  August,  1864. 
Consequently,  half  the  farmers,  instead  of  planting  in  February  and  March,  will  put 
it  off  until  May,  and  then  trust  to  luck.  If  no  grasshoppers  come,  all  right;  if  they 
do  come  and  eat  up  the  barley  and  wheat  in  the  milk  and  the  corn  when  the  tassels 
are  shooting,  they'll  curse  the  country  and  their  own  hard  fate — laeiness. 

Altbongh  no  one  can  tell  now  with  present  light,  or  rather -darkness,  whether  or  not 
flying  swarms  of  grasshoppera  are  likely  to  sconrge  Colorado  next  fall,  we  are  all  pretty 
oertain  that  we  will  have  plenty  of  young  ones  in  the  spring,  and  that  some  other 
eonntry  will  get  them  *'  on  the  wing  '*  in  the  fall.  It  will  probably  be  Southern  Kan- 
sas, Indian  Territory,  or  Texas.  They  may  reach  Southwestern  Missouri  or  Arkansas. 
Oonseqaently,  the  News  advises  the  people  in  that  direction  to  plant  early  and  mainly 
of  crops  that  will  be  harvested  by  the  dOth  of  Jnly.  The  grasshoppers  that  hat«h  here 
^will  fly  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  those  from  higher  latitude  and  altitude. 

The  farmers  of  Colorado  in  1876  were  quite  successful  in  combatiDg 
the  locust.  The  best  account  of  their  mode  of  fighting  them  appears  in 
the  New  York  Tribune,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Max  Clark,  of  Greeley, 
Colo. 

Indeed,  notwithstandiuo^  those  natural  barriers  to  their  progress  eastward — climate 
and  soil — it  is  hardly  safo  to  assert  that  they  may  not  yet  reach  much  farther  int)  the 
older  States  than  they  have  heretofore  succeeded  in  penetrating.  It  is  true  they  thrive 
best  in  a  dry  climate,  but  they  can  exist  and  perpetuate  themselves  in  a  wet  one ;  they 

S refer  a  dry  sandy  or  gravelly  soil  in  which  to  deposit  their  ejggs,  but  the  conditions  not 
eing  so  favorable  tUey  will  lay  them  in  heavy  wet  soil,  with  no  apparent  injury  to 
their  vitality.  They  have  been  known  to  hatch  in  this  vicinity  on  the  margin  of  a 
lalce,  in  soil  almost  marshy  in  its  texture.  I  have  myself  known  them  to  come  forth 
in  an  apparently  p^fectly  healthy  condition  from  soil  too  wet  to  plow. 

While,  for  the  reasons  set  forth,  we  can  have  no  great  faith  in  any  method  of  general 
destrnction,  there  are  means  of  defense  which  at  times  are  very  effective,  and  which 
are  alwaya  worth  trying.  In  this  State  our  main  reliance  is  on  water.  We  surround 
our  fields  with  ditches,  and  into  the  water  we  drop  kerosene  oil,  which  covers  the  sur- 
face and  kills  the  young  grasshoppers  at  the  touch.  When  they  deposit  eggs  in  the 
fields,  as  they  frequently  do,  we  watch  for  their  hatching  and  scatter  straw  over  them 
as  they  come  out  of  the  ground,  and  bum  them  if  possible  before  they  get  scattered. 
When  young  grasshoppers  attack  a  crop  they  generally  do  so  in  a  compact  body,  much 
in  the  form  ofa  line  of  battle,  and  for  a  short  time  at  least  after  striking  the  vegeta- 
tion do  not  scatter,  but  eat  the  border  clean  as  they  go.  At  such  times  they  are  easily 
destroyed,  and  any  farmer  who  has  straw  stacks  and  teams  can,  if  quick  and  energetic, 
generally  save  his  crop  by  spreading  straw  on  the  advancing  line  and  burning  them. 
When  grasshoppers  have  invaded  a  field  of  young  grain,  or  have  hatched  in  it,  and 
have  become  scattered  through  it  before  they  have  been  discovered,  then  another  line 
of  policy  must  be  pursued,  and  one  not  so  certain  of  success.  We  use  a  fire-machine, 
which  may  be  described  as  being  a  net-work  of  heavy  wire  (telegraph-wire  is  good) 
upon  runners  of  iron  about  4  inches  high,  upon  which  straw,  coal,  or  wood  is  burned 
as  the  machine  is  drawn  by  horses  attached  to  long  rods,  meeting  at  a  point  15  or  20 
feet  in  advance  of  the  machine.  The  machines  vary  in  width  from  8  to  12  feet  in  their 
sweep,  and  are  about  3  feet  deep  from  front  to  rear,  with  a  sheet-iron  cover  attached 
to  the  rear  and  raised  from  1  to  2  feet  high  in  front  to  throw  the  fiames  downward 
through  the  net-work  of  wire  as  the  machine  proceeds.  This  kills  the  young  hoppers 
without  generally  seriously  injuring  the  grain. 

We  also  nse  a  platform  of  zinc  or  canvas,  or  even  thin  boards  from  6  to  10  feet  long 
and  3  feet  wide,  upon  which  is  spread  coal-tar  with  a  broom  or  whitewash-brush,  from 
a  pailful  of  liquid  ready  for  the  purpose.  This  is  dragged  by  hand  or  with  a  horse. 
The  rnnners  under  the  platform  are  only  a  couple  of  inches  in  length,  and  the  hoppers 
Jump  on  to  the  tarred  surface  and  stick  fast  as  the  machine  is  moved  along.  This  is  a 
very  simple  contrivance,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  about  as  eifcctual  as  the  fire- 
machines,  while  not  costing  nearly  so  much  in  construction  or  for  running-expenses. 
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Kerosene  oil  is  a  valuable  a^^ent  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  nee  it,  both  to  destroy  tl» 
grasshoppers  and  to  prevent  their  depredations.  A  spoonful  of  oU,  kept  well  shaka 
np  in  a  watering-pot  filled  with  water,  and  sprinkled  upon  melon-vines,  sqaash-vinefi, 
or  any  other  garden  vegetables,  will  enectnally  prevent  their  deetmction.  It  is  a  cheap 
means  pf  defense  and  easily  applied  on  a  small  scale.  Various  methods  are  in  oae  for 
the  destruction  of  the  eggs  where  they  are  known  to  be  deposited.  Deep  fall  or  eaiiy 
spring  plowing  has  a  tendency  to  disturb  and  destroy  them,  sometimes  wholly  aad 
sometimes  only  in  part,  but  always  seriously  affecting  their  vitality.  A  flock  of  sheep 
having  the  run  of  a  stalk-field  of  mine  last  season  completely  destroyed  a  large  deposit 
of  eggs.  The  ground  was  very  loose  and  dry,  and  the  surface  beoominsoomi^ieiely 
pulverized  ana  cut  up  with  their  feet^  not  one  of  them  ever  hatched.  Birds  are  tt 
important  aid  in  their  destruction,  and  in  loose  soils  they  scratch  out  and  eat  eDOimoiu 
numbers  of  them.  The  much-despised  skunk,  too,  is  a  most  desirable  friend  to  man  in 
this  contingency.  A  single  skunk  will  often  clear  an  acre  of  ground,  even  in  sod,  of 
all  grasshopper-eggs.  No  farmer  In  the  West  who  has  good  sense  will  kill  sknnki. 
They  deserve  to  be  propagated,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  nurse  them  on  youg 
chickens. 

To  defend  a  field  of  grain  against  flying  grasshoppers,  altogether  different  tactics  mmt 
be  employed.  Clouds  of  dense  smoke  made  from  burning  old  rags  wet  with  keroseaft 
oil,  or  by  burning  coal-tar  or  sulphur  in  differint  parts  of  the  fields,  have  proved  quite 
successful  when  thoroughly  tried.  Sometimes  also  they  may  be  driven  fiom  a  field  by 
dragging  ropes  through  the  grain,  on  which  are  tied  newspapers  or  rags ;  when,  how- 
ever, they  are  tired  with  a  long  flight  and  are  hungry  from  long  fasting,  this  latter 
method  is  generally  of  little  avail.  In  this  State  the  young  grasshopper  is  oar  wont 
enemy,  oar  principal  crop  being  wheat.  The  flying  host>s  seldom  get  here  in  time  to 
injure  it.  When  we  came  out  here  the  old  settlers  told  us  they  only  had  grasshoppen 
about  once  in  seven  years ;  that  season  being  free  from  them  seemed  tolend  wagfal 
to  the  statement.  The  next  year  bringing  a  pretty  fair  crop  of  them,  they  said  tbey 
usually  came  every  other  year,  but  as  we  have  had  them  every  year  since,  they  nov 
say  they  generally  stay  about  seven  years  in  a  place.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  "  fourteen* 
year  locusts"  would  be  an  appropriate  designation ;  at  least  we  look  upon  them  asbein^ 
a  permanent  investment,  and  make  our  plans  to  fight  them  always.  We  have  a  fair 
amount  of  eggs  planted  for  next  year's  crop. 

In  Iowa  the  farmers  spread  hay  or  straw  over  the  surface.  "At  nigbt 
the  yonng  insects  woald  gather  under  it,  and  immense  numbers  were 
burned  up  in  this  manner.  Plowing  is  resorted  to  this  fall  (1876)  in 
some  localities  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  eggs  deep,  by  which  it  is 
said  tbey  will  rot.  Other  methods  have  been  used,  auch  as  catching 
them,  and  machines  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose.  Rolling  the 
groand  in  the  spring  had  also  been  suggested  as  a  means  for  destroying 
the  yonng  insects.'^    (Proc.  Conference  of  Governors.) 

Some  important  suggestions  of  a  practical  nature  are  contidined  in  the 
following  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  Minnesotai  here  reprinted 
from  the  Grasshopper  Conference  pamphlet : 

State  of  Minnesota,  Executtve  Department, 

Saint  Paul,  August  20,  ldr& 

The  contiDued  and  iucrcaslng'rava«^cs  of  the  locusts  or  grasshoppers  in  many  of  the 
Territories  and  States  of  the  Union  have  been  deemed  sufficiently  serious  to  wamot 
a  meeting  of  the  governors  of  such  States  and  Territories  for  consultation,  with  a^ieir 
to  seek  congressional  aid,  or  otherwise  secure  combined  action  in  resistance  of  the 
growing  evil.  Such  conference  has  been  called  to  meet  in  October.  Meantime  the 
widening  area  of  the  visitations  of  these  insects  in  this  State  induces  me  without  dekj 
to  urge  tne  people  whose  interests  are  most  directly  involved,  to  assemble  in  public 
meetings  in  their  several  localities,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information,  i]lt«^ 
chancing  views,  and  devising  plans  of  concerted  action  for  the  destruction  of  the  insects, 
and  ^r  a  common  defense  against  their  ravages.  Both  the  correction  of  exaggerated 
reports,  and  the  promotion  of  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  actual  evil  to  be  en- 
countered,  it  is  believed,  would  result  from  this  course,  while  the  hope  of  thus  attaioio; 
practical  means  of  mutual  protection  certainly  justifies  a  united  and  energetic  effort 
in  behalf  of  an  object  common  to  the  public  welfare. 

It  is  the  concurrent  belief  of  all  who  have  given  close  attention  to  the  subject  that 
it  is  practicable  to  destroy  the  pests  in  great  measure  or  to  insure  a  vast  mitigation  of 
the  worst  results,  by  the  timely,  concerted,  and  persistent  efforts  of  the  several  com- 
munities directly  concerned,  and  the  employment  of  simple  agencies  readily  available. 
To  this  end  I  have  taken  pains  to  collect,  from  the  most  reliable  sonrces,  information  of 
the  several  modes  wb^ch  have  been  successfully  employed,  which  I  here  detail  for  the 
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consideration  of  all  concerned,  and  I  earnestly  invoke  the  united  and  resolute  action  of 
tlie  people  in  a  manfu)  defense  against  a  common  enemy : 

First.  The  crushing  of  the  insects  by  rollers  and  other  implements,  and  the  catching 
of  them  by  bags  and  traps  during  the  season  of  copulation  or  mating,  when  by  reason 
of  their  stupid  and  inactive  condition  they  may  be  destroyed  in  vast  numbers.  This 
is  the  first  and  vital  step  toward  their  destruction,  and  can  be  resorted  to  immediately, 
the  Insects  being  in  the  condition  named  from  about  the  middle  of  August  variously 
until  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

Second.  The  plowing  under  deeply  of  the  eggs  and  the  thoroilgh  harrowing  of  the 
bare,  dry  knolls  and  other  comparatively  small,  warm  Bpot>s  where  the  eggs  are  depos- 
ited, so  as  to  dislodge  them  from  their  cells  or  pods,  which  destroys  their  germinating 
power.  New  breaking  being  a  favorite  resort  for  such  egg  deposits,  this  mode  of  de- 
stmction  is  readily  available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farm-work,  for  which  purpose 
these  operations  should  be  delayed  till  as  late  a  period  in  the  fall  as  practicable. 

Third.  Co-operative  action  for  the  preservation  of  the  prairie-grass  until  the  proper 
season  for  it«  burning  in  the  spring,  by  means  of  extended  fire-guards  along  townsnip 
boundaries  or  other  large  aresA,  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  plowed  strips  or  by 
wide  parallel  furrows  and  the  c».reful  bnrniug  of  the  intervening  space.  The  burning 
of  the  grass  thus  preserve<lf  when  filled  with  the  young  grasshoppers  in  the  springy  has 
been  found  to  be  a  very  effectual  means  for  their  wholesale  destruction. 

Fourth.  The  placing  of  loose  straw  on  or  near  the  hatching-places,  into  which  the 
yoong  insects  gather  for  protection  from  the  cold  in  early  spring,  where  they  may  be 
destroyed  by  firing  the  straw  at  a  proper  time.  To  this  end  straw  should  be  oarefally 
saved  and  not  needlessly  destroyed  at  thrashing-time. 

Fifth.  The  construction  of  deep,  narrow  ditches,  with  deeper  pits  at  intervals,  as  a 
defense  against  the  approaching  insects  in  their  infant  condition.  Into  these  the 
yonnf^,  when  comparatively  helpless,  accumulate  in  vast  numbers  and  perish. 

Sixth.  The  sowing  of  grain  in  "  lands "  or  strips,  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  wide, 
leaving  narrow  vacant  spaces  through  which  to  ran  deep  furrows  and  construct  ditches 
into  which  the  young  grasshoppers  may  be  driven  and  destroyed. 

Seventh.  The  catching  of  the  insects  at  various  stages,  and  especially  when  young 
and  comparatively  inactive,  by  means  heretofore  employed,  and  by  such  improved  in- 
struments and  processes  as  our  experience  may  suggest. 

Eighth.  And,  finally,  the  driving  of  the  winged  and  matured  enemy  from  the 
ripening  grain  by  passing  over  it  stretched  ropes  continually  to  and  fro,  aided  by 
Annoying  smoke  from  burning  straw  or  other  smudges,  and  by  loud  and  discordant 
noises  made  by  striking  tin  vessels,  and  by  shrieking  and  yelling  with  the  voice,  which 
are  said  to  aid  in  disturbing  the  pests  and  inducing  their  flight. 

Let  the  common  enemy  be  thus  fought  at  every  stage  of  nis  existence  and  at  every 
point  of  his  attack.  Each  one  of  the  modes  here  prescribed  will  doubtless  aid  to 
reduce  the  grand  total  of  the  annual  destruction,  while  all  of  them,  faithfully  pursued 
in  succession,  together  with  other  methods  to  be  devised,  it  is  confidently  believed, 
will  achieve  substantial  exemption  from  loss,  or  avert  its  saddest  effects.  But  should 
all  means  fail,  there  will  remain  the  consciousness  of  having  made  such  helpful  and 
assiduous  attempts  as  deserved  success. 

The  danger  of  weakening  the  habit  of  self-reliance  among  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  of  reaching  the  most  worthy  recipients  of  public  aid,  renders  the  distribu- 
tion of  seed-grain  and  other  assistance  heretofore  extended  to  the  sufferers  of  very 
questionable  policy ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  all  persons  against  relying  upon 
public  aid  of  this  character.  Whatever  action  may  be  taken  by  the  next  legislature 
or  by  Congress  should  wisely  contempla/te  future  protection  rather  than  indemnity  for 
past  losses,  and,  if  practicable,  should  discriminate  in  favor  of  such  as  evince  a  dispo- 
sition to  help  themselves.  At  all  events,  if  aid  or  succor  of  any  kind  or  from  any 
qnarter  may  reasonably  be  expected,  it  will  be  both  better  deserved  and  better  em- 
ployed after  courageous  and  determined  efforts  shall  have  been  made  for  self-protection. 

J.  S.  PILSBURY,  Governor. 

At  the  grasshopper  conference,  Prof.  0.  D.  Wilber  made  the  follow- 
ing important  suggestions  regarding  the  remedial  measures  to  be  taken: 

The  ol^'ects  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  meeting  are  two,  viz : 

1.  The  securing  of  national  aid  in  prosecuting  inquiries  and  research  concerning  the 
locusts  in  the  distant  or  mountain  regions,  where  they  are  said  to  originate,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  such  facts  as  may  assist  in  exterminating  them  at  their  source  or 
native  haunts. 

2.  To  discuss  such  plans  as  may  be  adviRable  in  defending  the  localities  now  threat- 
ened by  them  during  the  coming  year  of  1677,  or  such  regions  as  are  now  occupied  by 
their  egg|8. 

There  is  no  doubt  as  regards  the  assistance  sought  for  from  the  Government.  The 
emergency  is  so  great  and  applies  to  so  n>any  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  nearly  one- 
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half  of  onr  commonwealth,  that  onr  reprenentatives  and  governors  and  others  ia 
authority  will  all  nnite  in  obtaining  the  aid  needed  to  prosecute  the  scientific  research 
referred  to. 

The  subject  which  most  concerns  us  is  the  adoption  of  any  or  nil  the  sncoeBsfhl 
means  already  known,  or  such  as  may  bo  provided,  for  a  general  and  systematic  cru- 
sade against  locusts  next  year. 

It  is  not  certain  that  we  shall  have  the  impending  invasion  in  1877.  Th<fy  mmy 
wholly  disappear,  as  they  did  from  Iowa  in  the  spring  of  1867,  without  doing  mux 
damage. 

Within  the  last  thirty  days  I  have  examined  many  thousands  of  the  eggs  in  South- 
eastern Nebraska,  and  find  a  large  proportion  already  destroyed.  Those  in  the  hard 
ground,  such  as  roadsides,  are  best  preserved;  while  those  in  soft  ground,  snch  as 
stubbie  corn-fields,  or  gardens,  are  to  a  very  great  extent  carried  away  or  conanmed  by 
some  predatory  insect.  But  whatever  the  results  may  be  in  the  spring,  it  ia  wise 
meanwhile  to  disseminate  among  the  X)eople  everywhere  descriptions  of  every  known 
device  or  remedy,  whether  mechanical  or  chemical,  by  which  we  may  secnre  partial, 
if  not  good,  average  crops.  The  people  are  generally  uninformed  on  thia  subject; 
they  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Arm  them  with  reliable  facts,  modes  of  destmction, 
and  we  will  have  a  home  army  of  millions  of  men,  who  wiU  fight  vigorously  for  their 
farms  and  gardens. 

Those  who  understand  these  matters  in  Nebraska  have  succeeded  in  driving  off  hordes 
of  these  locusts  and  saving  their  crops.  Governor  Furnas,  who  last  year  loet  heavily 
by  them,  has  now  no  fear  either  as  to  his  farm  or  nursery.  *'  He  has  met  the  enemy  and 
they  are  his."  His  modes  are  exceedingly  simple,  as  he  has  explained  them.  Another 
man  in  this  same  county  laised  one  hundred  acres  of  wheat  by  making  a  ditch  as  a 
barrier  against  the  creeping,  unfledged  locusts ;  the  ditch  sloping  to  the  coming  hosts, 
but  steep  on  the  other  side. 

One  man,  in  Saline  County,  invented  a  long  box  and  placed  it  on  wheels,  so  that  it 
would  catch  all  the  locusts  as  it  approached  them.  By  this  means  he  saved  his  corn- 
field. 

Another  man,  in  York  County,  burned  brimstone  in  a  large  pan  with  a  long  handle, 
and  drew  it  throngh  his  corn-field  after  the  flying  locusts  had  taken  the  country,  and 
he  was  successful  iu  saving  his  entire  crop. 

Again,  the  Mennonites  came  to  Nebraska  in  1874,  and  when  they  saw  the  first  inva- 
sion of  locusts  in  August  of  that  year  did  not  mind  them  in  the  least;  nor  have  they 
manifested  any  concern  or  alarm  since.  The  reason  is,  the  Mennonites  were  familiar 
with  them  in  Russia,  and  knew  how  to  fight  them  successfully. 

Some  of  their  modes,  in  addition  to  cutting  ditches,  are  as  follows :  In  the  spring,  as 
the  locusts  begin  to  appear,  they  are  driven,  by  pushing  them  with  brush  or  brooms, 
to  the  grass  or  prairie,  which  is  set  on  fire — that  is,  just  that  portion  of  the  prairie  which 
has  received  the  horde  from  the  plowed  field.  The  prairie-fire  is  then  put  out :  and  as 
they  appear  day  by  day,  more  locusts  are  driven  to  the  grass,  which  is  also  burned,  and 
so  on  until  all  have  been  destroyed. 

When  the  locusts  are  coming  in  swarms  from  abroa<l,  the  Mennonites  build  small 
smoke-firos,  with  dry  or  damp  straw  or  prairie-grass,  making  fires  at  intervals  of  a  few 
rods  over  a  forty  or  eighty  acre  field.  These  fires  or  smokes  are  kept  until  the  lucasts 
have  pasHed  over,  and  in  this  manner  the  crop  is  wholly  or  partly  saved. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  familiarize  the  people  with  these  cheap  and  simple  modes  of 
destruction ;  and  while  much  can  be  done  throngh  the  press,  much  more  can  be  done 
by  organizing  the  counties,  towns,  and  districts  or  precincts  into  locust  clubs,  under 
the  authority  or  direction  of  the  governor  of  each  State  or  Territory,  who  may  send 
some  competent  person  or  persons  over  the  State  to  assist  in  perfecting  snch  organiza- 
tions and  selecting  the  most  available  men  as  local  committees,  who  can  receive  aod 
distribute  such  printed  matter  as  the  governor  may,  from  time  to  time,  forward  for 
distribution.  In  this  way  a  whole  State  may  be  thoroughly  organized  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  entire  population  will  become  enthusiastic  in  preparing  for  and  canr- 
ing  on  this  warfare. 

For  other  useful  hints  and  suggestions  the  reader  is  referred  to  ao 
article  "On  the  means  of  destroying  the  grasshopper,"  by  Y.  Mots- 
chulsky,  translated  from  the  Hussian  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Turner,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Smithsonian  Eeport  for  1858. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  the  most  young  may  be  destroyed  by  good 
cultivation  and  a  constant  stirring  of  the  soil.  Swarms  of  winged 
locusts  may  be  in  part  driven  off  by  smudges,  or  in  grain-fields  by 
hitching  a  long  rope  to  a  horse  and  dragging  it  over  the  grain,  tho3 
disturbing  the  locusts  and  driving  them  off.  But  after  all  they  are  only 
driven  from  one  field  to  another,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  drive 
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Hiem  off  on  an  extensive  scale.    Among  the  more  general  preventive 
lueasures  to  be  adopted  on  the  plains  and  prairies  of  the  West  is  the 
planting  of  forests  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  possible.    Farms  should 
V>e  liedged  in  with  growth  of  coniferous  trees,  willows,  and  perhaps  the 
Eticaliptus  can  be  planted  on  the  plains  of  Colorado,  Montana,  and  Da- 
kota, while  hard  and  pine  trees  can  be  planted  in  the  State  eastward  of 
the  plains.    Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson  has  clearly  brought  out  the  fact  that 
extensive  forests  prove  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  flight  of  locusts,  and 
in  the  Eastern  States  as  well  as  California  grasshoppers  do  not  swarm 
as  they  do  in  the  treeless  plains  and  prairies  of  the  West,  the  main  cause, 
next  to  the  climate,  being  undoubtedly  the  prevalence  of  extensive  for- 
ests.    As  the  far  West  becomes  more  thickly  settled  and  trees  become 
planted,  the  ravages  of  the  locust  will  be  checked  and  their  breeding 
places  disturbed  and  diminished.    Meanwhile  it  may  be  suggested  that 
the  State  and  General  Government  should  foster  the  planting  of  forests 
along  railways  and  highways,  and  bounties  should  be  given  to  aid  in 
this  direction.    Farmers  should  co-operate  through  the  medium  of  their 
granges  and  other  organizations.    Moreover,  we  believe  the  time  has 
eonae  in  this  country  for  legislation  to  promote  co-operation  among  agri- 
caltarists  in  dealing  with  the  locust,  army  and  cotton  worm,  chinch- 
bug,  canker  and  tent  worms,  and  other  injurious  insects'.    The  active 
and  forehanded  do  not  need  the  stimulus  of  legislation,  but  there  are 
always  enough  idle  and  thriftless  members  of  a  farming  as  well  as  any 
other  community  who  ought  to  be  compelled  to  labor  in  common  with 
their  neighbors  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  injurious  insects.    When  in 
one  season,  as  in  the  summer  of  1874,  the  country  loses  (50,000,000  from 
the  attacks  of  the  locust  alone,  the  matter  is  sufficiently  grave  to  attract 
the  attention  of  legislatures.    If  education  is  compulsory  and  vagrancy 
is  a  legal  offense,  surely  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  few 
shonld  be  punishable  by  law.    In  my  first  annual  report  on  the  injurious 
and  beneficial  insects  of  Massachusetts,  for  1871, 1  made  the  following 
suggestion  in  this  direction  : 

While  a  few  are  well  informed  as  to  the  losses  sustained  hy  injnrous  insects,  and  nse 
means  to  ward  off  their  attacks^  their  efforts  are  constantly  foiled  hy  the  negligence  of 
their  neighhors.  As  illastrated  so  well  hy  the  history  of  the  incursions  of  the  army*  worm 
and  canker-worm,  it  is  only  by  a  combination  between  farmers  and  orchardists  that 
these  and  other  pests  can  be  kept  under.  The  matter  can  be  best  reached  by  legislation. 
We  have  fish  and  game  laws ;  why  shonld  we  not  have  an  insect-law  f  Why  should  we 
not  frame  a  law  providing  that  farmers,  and  all  owning  a  garden  or  orchard,  should  co- 
operate in  taking  preventive  measures  against  injurious  inseots^snch  as  the  early  or 
late  planting  of  cereals  to  avert  the  attacks  of  the  wheat-midge  or  Hessian-fly.  the  burn- 
ing of  stnbble  in  the  autumn  and  spring  to  destroy  the  joint-worm,  the  combined  nse  of 
proper  remedies  against  the  canker-worm,  the  various  cut-worms,  and  other  noxious 
caterpillars  f  A  law  carried  out  by  a  proper  State  entomological  constabulary,  if  ifc 
may  be  so  designated,  would  compel  the  idle  and  shiftless  to  clear  their  farms  and  gar- 
dens  of  noxious  animals. 

State  legislation  has  also  lately  been  agitated  by  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Socie.ty. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  breeding-grounds  of  the  locust  are  situated 
on  the  Indian  reservations.  Oould  not  the  Indians  be  compelled  to 
search  for  the  eggs  and  bring  them  in  to  the  Government  posts  and  be 
paid  in  food  and  clothing  f  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  compel  them  to  collect  both  eggs  and  wiuged  locusts,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Government  officials,  and  thus  habits  of  industry  be  fostered, 
and  additional  inducements  thus  be  held  out  to  keep  them  on  their  res- 
ervations. 

Locusts  may  also  be  eaten  as  food.  Millions  of  people  in  the  Old 
World  find  locusts  a  nutritious  and  palatable  diet^  why  should  not  the 
43  a  s 
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Indians  be  indaced  to  eat  them  f  In  times  of  famine  coold  not  the  B(fr 
tiers  be  brought  to  store  them  up  and  eat  themf  From  the  writer's  ovi 
experience  locusts  may  be  roasted  and  eaten  with  somewhat  of  a  relifih, 
and  Professor  Biley  in  his  entomological  reports  has  discussed  this  sab- 
ject  at  length. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Bulletin  Mensuel  de  la  Soci^t^  d' Acclimation,  (Au- 
gust, 1875),  that  Dr.  Morran,  a  physician  at  Douarnenez,  in  Finist^ie^has 
thought  of  utilizing  the  African  locust  as  bait  for  the  sardine-fisherj  in 
the  maritime  districts  of  the  coast  of  Mancha  and  the  Atlantic  OceaiL 
The  doctor  hopes  to  substitute  this  new  bait  for  that  employed  antil 
now  under  the  name  of  roe  (rogne),  and  the  price  of  which,  always 
increasing,  is  injurious  to  the  interests  of  French  fishermen.  The 
locusts  cooked  in  salt  water  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  ground.  The 
powder  obtained  seems  to  make  as  good  bait  as  roe.  It  has  a  dark  color 
like  that  of  the  pickled  roe  of  Norway.-  It  preserves  all  the  nutritiTe 
qualities  of  the  locust.  It  re-absorbs  the  pickle,  and  is  fatty,  unetuooS; 
and  soft  to  the  touch.  Besides,  it  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  re^ 
sembling  the  flesh  of  craw-fish,  comminuted  and  dried  fish,  of  which  the 
sardines  are  very  fond.  The  insect  can  be  put  up  in  different  ways,  u 
made  into  biscuit,  pickled,  salted,  pressed,  or  dried  in  the  san.  Differ- 
ent methods  of  preparation  have  been  tried;  cooked  and  salted,  the 
insects  can  be  piled  up  in  cakes,  so  as  to  be  easily  packed  and  traofi- 
ported.  They  can  also  be  thrown  alive,  pell-mell,  into  brine  and  pressed. 
The  first  of  these  methods  is  employed  by  the  Arabs.  The  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  Algeria  recommends  smothering  the  locusts  in  soes,  tiien 
drying  in  the  sun.  The  bait  prepared  in  these  different  modes  has  beeD 
tried  at  Douarnenez  with  good  results.  The  sardines  bit  at  them  eagerly. 
It  appears  that  in  the  bodies  of  a  great  number  of  sardines  there  baTe 
been  found  on  examination  the  remains  of  locusts  which  the  fish  had 
swallowed.  This  last  fact,  stated  ofiicially,  has  well  satisfied  the  mari- 
time population  of  Douarnenez. 

This,  possibly,  opens  up  a  new  industry  for  the  inhabitants  of  locost- 
ridden  districts  in  the  West,  who  can  put  up  in  locust-years  large  qaa&< 
tities  of  bait  for  the  market  East. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  locust-years  may  in  the  ftiture  be 
predicted  by  our  meteorologists,  and  Oovernment  attention  should  *be 
directed  to  this  subject,  and  special  consideration  on  the  part  of  our 
Weather-Signal  Bureau  and  meteorologists  should  be  given  during  the 
future  to  the  study  of  meteorological  cycles.  Years  of  unusual  heat 
and  dryness,  which  are  forerunners  of  locust  invasions,  may,  we  believe^ 
in  the  future  be  predicted,  and  farmers  warned,  while  State  laws  provide 
that  in  years  of  plenty,  at  least  in  the  frontier  States,  stores  of  grain  be 
amassed  for  a  year  of  famine.  Thus,  by  the  predictions  of  locastyeaiS) 
by  the  planting  of  forests,  and  the  free  use  of  the  telegraph  in  herald- 
ing their  migrations,  and  the  publication  in  the  newspapers  of  daily 
bulletins  of  their  direction  and  progress,  and  when  they  are  present  the 
enforcement  of  territorial  and  State  laws,  as  well  as  bounties  for  the 
eggs  and  young,  we  believe  that  millions  of  property  will  be  saved  to 
the  country,  and  the  intelligence  and  wisdom  of  the  American  people 
be  evinced  in  the  truly  agricultural  as  it  already  has  in  the  mechanical 
arts. 
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SXJ34MABY  OP  OUB  PBESENT  KNOWLEDGE  OP  THE  LOCUST. 

1.  The  eggs  are  laid  an  inch  below  the  snrface  of  the  ground  in  July, 
Aagast,  and  September,  as  the  latitude  varies;  and  the  young  hatch  in 
April  and  May,  becoming  fledged  in  about  seven  weeks  from  early  in 
June  until  the  last,  swarming  from  the  first  of  July  until  last  of  Septem- 
ber. Birds  and  insects  eat  the  eggs  and  young,  and  a  mite,  Tachina  fly^ 
and  hair-worms  infest  the  adults. 

2.  While  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  occurs  permanently  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  llocky  Mountains,  on  the  high,  dry  plateaus  between 
4,000  and  7,000  feet  elevation,  the  district  liable  to  its  periodical  inva- 
dioDS  is  between  latitudes  30^  and  52^,  and  longitudes  102^  and  93^.  It 
occurs,  though  of  smaller  size,  in  California  and  New  England,  and  prob- 
ably in  British  America  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

3.  Its  migrations  take  place  at  irregular  intervals  during  or  after  hot 
or  dry  seasons,  when  immense  swarms  are  borne  from  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ain plateau  by  the  prevailing  westerly  and  northwesterly  winds,  some- 
times 500  or  1,000  miles,  into  British  America,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Texas,  where  they  lay  their  eggs. 

4.  The  progeny  of  the  emigrant  swarms  return  the  following  season 
in  a  general  northwest  direction  for  at  least  hundreds  of  miles,  to  near 
the  original  habitat  on  the  plains. 

5.  The  periodical  invasions  may  after  a  while  be  predicted  with  more 
or  less  certainty  should  Government  take  measures  to  appoint  suitable 
persons  to  observe  them,  or  delegate  the  task  to  the  Weather-Signal 
Bureau ;  meanwhile,  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  the  arrival  of  swarms 
may  be  announced  several  days  in  advance. 

6.  In  years  of  plenty  in  the  border  States  and  Territories,  grain  should 
be  stored  up  for  use  in  locust-years. 

7.  Preventive  measures,  such  as  planting  of  forests  along  lines  of  rail- 
roads, around  towns  and  extensive  farms;  the  use  of  irrigation,  oiling 
ditcbesand canals,  bonfires  and  prairie-fires,  rolling  the  soil,  and  collectioa 
of  eggs ;  bounties  to  be  paid  by  Oovernment  in  the  Territories,  or  by  the 
local  authorities  in  the  States  infested,  for  the  egg-sacs. 

8.  Ck>Toperation  among  farmers  and  others  in  resisting  the  attacks  of 
insects  to  be  enforced  by  proper  legislation,  both  in  the  Territories  and 
border  States. 

9.  We  still  need  more  light  on  the  natural  history  and  niigjations  of 
the  locust,  and  the  United  States  Government  should  appoi^  entomol- 
ogists, who  should  study  the  locust  comprehensively  for  several  years  in 
saooession.  Local  entomologists  should  be  appointed  for  each  Territory^ 
and  the  border  State  legislatures  should  appoint  salaried  entomologists 
to  further  study  and  report  on  the  locust,  and  serve  for  a  term  of  years 
until  the  entire  subject  be  studied,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  be 
fireely  diffused  among  the  agricultural  community. 

FURTHER  INFORMATION  NERDSD. 

It  may  be  found  on  subsequent  examination  that  some,  if  not  many, 
so-oalled  facts  and  inductions  from  such  facts  given  in  this  report  are 
erroneous.  Indeed,  regarding  the  laws  regulating  the  migrations  of  the 
locust,  the  greater  the  numl^r  of  facts  observed,  and  the  greater  the 
area  of  observation,  the  less  certain  seem  the  opinions  already  formed 
by  entomologists.  Repeated  observations  by  reliable  entomologists  and 
the  careful  sifting  of  facts  recorded  by  unscientific  observers  are  needed 
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before  we  can  decide  what  is  true  aud  what  is  erroneous  in  the  publisU 
accounts  of  the  western  locust. 
The  following  points  need  to  be  especially  studied  and  cleared  up: 

1.  How  early  in  the  summer  are  the  eggs  laid  in  Minnesota f 

2.  The  direction  of  flight  and  history  of  the  newly-fledged  swarms  ia 
Minnesota  particularly,  as  well  as  in  Texa«  and  Indian  Territory. 

3.  Is  the  supposed  northwesterly  return-flight  of  the  locust  from 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Missouri  late  in  June  an  invariable  occurrence, 
or  do  the  swarms  fly  in  other  directions! 

4.  What  is  the  fate  of  those  early  summer  swarms;  and  (a)  dothej 
lay  eggs  in  the  region  directly  east  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  or  {b)  flj 
north  iuto  British  America,  or  are  they  scattered  on  the  plains  midvay 
between  the  border  States  and  the  liocky  Mountain  plateau,  aud  laj 
eggs  for  swarms  which  afflict  the  border  States  the  folio wmg  year;  or 
(o)  do  they  fail  to  reach  favorable  breeding- places  and  lay  but  few  eggs! 

5.  The  exceptions  to  the  northwest  direction  of  the  migrations  froiQ 
the  border  States  should  be  fully  stated,  and  if  there  be  such  exceptioDN 
the  causes,  iocal  or  meteorological,  carefully  inquired  into. 

6.  Ascertain  in  Minnesota  the  length  of  time  between  the  acqaisitiofi 
of  wings  and  oviposition. 

7.  Make  experiments  on  the  vitality  of  the  eggs.  The  eggs  of  the 
Europeo- Asiatic  locust  survive  a  temperature  of — ^26^  Fahr. 

8.  Do  cold,  wet  springs  and  thawing  and  freezing  late  in  the  winter 
destroy  the  eggs  t 

9.  Do  the  locusts  always  copulate  immediately  after  acquiring  wings t 

10.  Duration  of  the  sexual  act — (more  than  20  minutes?) 

11.  Dow  many  times  does  the  same  female  receive  the  male! 

12.  How  many  males  will  a  single  female  receive  f 

13.  How  many  females  will  a  single  male  impregnate! 

14.  How  many  times  does  the  same  female  lay  eggst 

15.  Does  a  female  lay  more  than  one  packet  of  eggsf 

16.  Does  a  female  lay  more  than  one  packet  of  eggs  after  a  single 
impregnation  ? 

17.  State  the  average  number  of  eggs  laid  in  a  packet. 

18.  State  the  number  of  days  after  copulation  before  the  ^ggs  are 
laid — (more  or  less  than  seven  days  I) 

19.  Does  Caloptentis  sprettis  copulate  with  other,  and  what,  spedes; 
does  it  hybridize  with  other  species,  particularly /cmiir-ruJrtifli,  or  ?ar. 
atlanist    Are  the  hybrids  (if  any  are  produced)  fertile  f 

20.  State  observed  (not  estimated)  rapidity  of  movement  of  swaps 
in  the  larval  state,  and  whether  they  migrate  in  the  morning  or  evenings 
or  both  f 

21.  After  which  molt  do  the  young  locusts  begin  to  assemble  in  small 
flocks  and  mass  with  larger  ones — a^er  the  flrst  or  second  molt! 

22.  Do  the  young  wingless  locusts  move  and  feed  by  night  t 

23.  Do  the  swarms  of  winged  locusts  descend  toward  sunset^  and  at 
what  time  Y    At  what  time  do  they  take  wing  in  the  morning  1 

24.  Make  careful  observations  as  to  the  influence  of  the  wind  on  tlieir 
migrations.  Are  they  wholly  dependent  on  favorable  winds  to  bear 
them  on  in  the  course  they  usually  take,  and  do  the  locusts  wait  for 
favorable  winds  t 

25.  Ascertain  western  limits  of  Caleptenits  spretuSy  and  the  range  of 
its  var.  atlanis. 
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Tfv  Eastern  Red-Legged  Locust,  Jcrydium  femur-rubrum  De  Geer;  Cal^tmm 
femur-ruhrum  White  (Plate  LXII,  Fig.  5(). — ^A  medium-sized  grasshopper,  the  mik  di- 
fering  chiefly  from  the  male  $pretu8  in  the  end  of  the  abdomen  not  heing  notcbei 
bat  ronnded  and  mnch  blnnter ;  ranging  from  Labrador  and  Canada  to  the  Paeifii 
Coast y  including  the  border  States  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  not  extending  soath  c4 
latitude  35°,  occasionally  in  dry  seasons  becoming  very  destructive  and  gathedii^  ia 
local  swarms,  but  not  commonly  migrating  far  from  its  breeding-place. 

All  that  has  been  published  in  regard  to  the  breeding-habits  of  the 
eastern  red-legged  locust  is  the  following  passage  in  Harris's  Trentiae 
on  the  Injurious  Insects  of  Massachusetts :  '^  It  comes  to  maturity  witk 
us  by  the  latter  part  of  July ;  some  broods,  however,  a  little  earlier, 
and  others  later.  It  is  most  plentiful  and  deslnructive  during  the  moDtiis 
of  August  and  September,  and  does  not  disappear  till  some  time  ii 
October."  Of  the  larva  and  its  habits  we  have  nothing  on  record,  hot 
it  is  probable  that  it  hatches  late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  and  as  tlw 
latitude  varies  becomes  winged  in  seven  or  eight  weeks  or  sooner.  I 
have  observed  the  locusts  copulating  and  laying  their  eggs  at  Ambeisr, 
Mass.,  during  the  middle  and  last  of  September,  after  the  first  frostSf 
and  they  continue  doing  so  into  October.  While  they  oviposit  in  the 
soil  of  upland  meadows  and  hay-fields,  they  are  more  commonly  seeo  in 
hard  gravelly  paths  in  company  with  (Edipodn^  Sordidaj  and  Caroling 
and  other  grasshoppers.  Having  put  a  few  into  a  glass  jar  partly  filled 
with  dirt  I  was  able  to  observe  the  process. 

I  placed  several  C»  femur-rubrum  under  glass  in  a  vessel  filled  with 
gravelly  soil.  The  insect  in  boring  into  the  ground  brings  the  end  of 
its  abdomen  forward  so  as  to  be  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  rest  of  tlte 
body.  The  end  of  the  abdomen,  armed  with  its  stout  spines,  is  tha 
slowly  thrust  down,  not  being  retracted  during  the  operation  unless  the 
insect  is  disturbed.  The  hole  thus  made  is  not  over  an  inch  deep  aod 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Plate  LXIV,  Fig.  4,  represents 
this  species  after  the  hole  has  been  made.  The  size  and  form  of  the 
egg-sao  and  eggs  is  shown  on  the  right  of  the  figure.  It  is  15  milli- 
meters long  and  5  millimeters  in  diameter,  the  eggs  being  shown 
through  the  thin  wall  of  the  sac,  which  in  those  I  have  seen  is  thinner 
and  lighter  than  in  0,  spretuSy  the  amount  of  the  spongy  substance  se- 
creted by  the  insect  being  perhaps  less.  I  have  ventured  to  repres«it 
a  massof  this  glutinous  matter  coming  from  the  body  of  the  female.  It  is 
possible  that  the  drawing  (made  by  Mr.  Emerton,  from  a  sketch  made  by 
myself  from  life)  is  incorrect  in  this  particular.  The  spongy  glutinoos 
substance  (probably  a  modified  silky  secretion)  may  be  deposited  in 
part  at  first  and  the  eggs  arranged  in  it,  passing  out  of  the  end  of  the 
oviduct  singly.*  The  coekroach  ejects  her  eggs  all  at  once  and  con- 
tained in  a  sac.  In  the  egg-sacs  which  I  observed  the  eggs  were  not 
arranged  so  regularly  as  in  thos^of  the  Rocky  Mountain  locust.  During 
the  process  the  abdomen  is  nearly  half  longer  than  usual  and  greatly 
distended.  The  eggs  are  curved  cylindrical,  of  the  same  form  as  in  €. 
spi-etuSf  but  considerably  smaller,  being  4  millimeters  in  length.  The 
chorian  is  pitted  in  the  same  manner,  and  there  is  a  similar  constriction 
at  the  posterior  end. 

In  (Edipoda  sordida  the  egg-mass  is  14  millimeters  long  and  5  mflli- 
meters  in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  of  the  usual  size  and  5  millimeters 
in  length. 

From  Mr.  8.  J.  Smith's  description  (Proceedings  of  the  Portland 
Society  of  Natural  History)  of  the  mode  of  oviposition  in  Choealti»  ow- 

*  Mr.  W.  S.  Dallas  thinks  that  the  glntinons  mass  is  first  produced  by  the  insect,  ao^ 
the  eggs  afterward  laid  in  it.  (Zoological  Record  for  1867.)  Further  observations  »» 
necessary  to  determine  this  point;  they  can  (p.  4C0)  easily  be  made,  however. 
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fpersa^  it  woald  appear  that  the  eggs  are  probably  laid  singly,  and 
that  the  glatinous  sabstance  which  afterward  becomes  spongy  and  hard 
is  exuded  before  and  during  the  extension  of  the  eggs,  which  are  each 
arranged  with  more  or  less  care  so  as  to  pack  most  closely,  forming  a 
cylindrical  egg-mass.  By  means  of  the  anal  appendages  the  female 
excavates  in  soft,  rotten  wood  a  smooth  round  hole  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  two  rows,  one  on  each 
side,  and  inclined  so  that,  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  hole,  each  egg 
overlies  the  next  in  the  same  row  by  about  half  its  length.  The  aper- 
ture is  closed  by  a  little  disk  of  a  hard,  gummy  substance.  While  bor- 
ing their  holes  a  frothy  fluid  is  emitted  from  some  part  of  the  abdomen ; 
but  whether  it  serves  to  soften  the  wood  or  to  lubricate  the  appendages 
and  the  sides  of  the  hole,  1  did  not  determine. 

When  the  hole  is  made  and  while  the  eggs  are  being  deposited,  the 
female  sits  with  her  body  inclined  at  a  low  angle,  the  ends  of  the  folded 
wings  resting  on  the  ground,  and  the  fore  and  middle  pair  of  feet  iu 
their  usual  position,  the  body  being  mainly  supported  by  the  hind  legs, 
which  are  placed  as  drawn  in  the  figure,  resting  firmly  on  the  ground, 
liot  elevated  as  iu  Eiley's  figure  of  C.  spretus .  A  female  in  confinement, 
September  24,  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  was  observed  at  2  p.  m.  with  its  ab- 
domen deeply  inserted  in  the  soil ;  at  3.10  p.  m.  it  began  to  withdraw 
with  much  deliberation  its  abdomen ;  it  stopped  during  the  process  of 
extraction,  having  withdrawn  its  abdomen  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
out  of  the  hole ;  at  3.20  p.  m.  it  entirely  withdrew  its  abdomen.  It  had 
laid  twenty  eggs,  naked,  in  a  mass,  not  having  deposited  around  them 
any  appreciable  amount  of  glutinous  matter,  though  the  dirt  formed 
a  partial  covering  for  it.  This  female  lived  several  days  after,  when  I 
killed  it  to  examine  the  ovaries,  in  which  were  fifteen  ovarian  eggs  from 
one-third  to  one-half  the  size  of  the  ripe  eggs. 

Another  0.  femur-ruhrum  was  observed  in  the  act  of  laying  for  a 
hour  and  a  h^lfy  but  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  process  was  not  ob- 
served. It  seems  probable  from  these  observations  that  the  process  re- 
quires at  least  more  than  two  hours,  and  this  being  the  case  it  is  possible 
that  the  eggs  are  laid  singly,  otherwise  the  mass  might  be  deposited  at 
once,  in  a  lew  minutes.  During  the  process  the  females  are  not  easily 
disturbed. 

Several  CEdipoda  sordida  and  Carolina  were  observed  laying  in  the 
gravelly  walk  which  I  frequented  every  day  for  a  week  or  fortnight. 
An  GEr.  sordida  in  confinement  was  observed  beginning  to  bore  its  hole, 
pushing  the  dirt  backward  and  forward  with  its  spines  on  the  abdomen. 
The  duration  of  the  process  of  copulation  not  observed. 

Dr.  Harris  has  collected,  in  passages  often  quoted,  the  accounts  of 
their  ravages  in  Northern  New  England  during  the  last  century.  They 
appeared  most  frequently  in  Maine  and  were  alarmingly  abundant  in 
the  summers  of  1743, 1749, 1764, 1756 ;  in  Vermont,  in  1797, 1798.  They 
were  not  afterward  noticed  by  local  historians  until  1821  or  1822.  I  con- 
dense the  following  account,  the  best  we  can  get  here,  of  their  migra- 
tions, by  Dr.  N.  T.  True,  communicated  to  Mr.  8.  H.  Scudder  and  pub- 
lished in  full  in  the  ^*Final  Report  of  the  United  States  Oeological  Survey 
of  Nebraska,''  &c.,  by  F.  V.  Hayden,  1872.  The  year  1821  or  1822  was 
an  unusually  dry  season  during  the  summer  months.  They  devoured 
the  clover  and  herds-grass^  and  even  nibbled  the  rake  and  pitchfork 
handles  made  of  white  ash.  ^'As  soon  as  the  hay  was  cut,  and  they  had 
eaten  every  living  thing  from  the  ground,  they  removed  to  the  adjacent 
crops  of  grain,  completely  stripping  the  leaves;  climbing  the  naked 
stalks,  they  would  eat  off  the  stems  of  wheat  and  rye  just  below  the 
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head,  and  leave  them  to  drop  to  the  groand.  •  •  •  •  Theii 
attack  was  apon  the  Indian  corn  and  potatoes.  They  stripped  the  leai 
and  ate  out  the  silk  from  t>he  corn,  so  that  it  was  rare  to  harvest  a  fd 
ear.  Among  forty  or  fifty  bushels  of  corn  spread  oat  in  the  dryrooiB, 
not  an  ear  coold  be  foand  not  mottled  with  detached  kernels.  Whil« 
these  injects  were  more  than  asaally  abandant  in  the  town  genetally, 
it  was  in  the  field  I  have  described  that  they  appeared  in  the  greatest 
intensity.  After  they  had  stripped  everything  £rom  the  field  they  began 
to  emigrate  in  coantless  nnmbers.  •  •  •  •  They  crossed  the  high- 
way and  attacked  the  vegetable-garden.  I  remember  the  carioos  ap- 
pearance of  a  large,  flourishing  bed  of  red  onions,  whose  tops  they  finl 
literally  ate  up,  ana,  not  contented  with  that,  devoured  the  interior  of 
the  bulbs,  leaving  the  dry  external  covering  in  place.  •  •  •  •  The 
leaves  were  stripped  from  the  apple-trees.  They  entered  the  hoose  ia 
swarms,  reminding  one  of  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and  as  we  walked  th^ 
would  rise  in  countless  numbers  and  fly  away  in  clouds.  As  the  nighss 
grew  cooler,  they  colle($ted  on  the  spruce  and  hemlock  stumps  and  log 
fences,  completely  covering  them,  eating  the  moss  and  decomposed  sur- 
face of  the  wood,  and  leaving  the  surface  clean  and  new.  They  wooki 
perch  on  the  west  side  of  a  stump  where  they  could  feel  the  warmtii  of 
the  sun,  and  work  around  to  the  east  side  in  the  morning  as  the  son  re- 
appeared. The  foot-paths  in  the  fields  were  literally  covered  with  tJieir 
excrements. 

'^  During  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  first  of  September,  when  fiie 
air  was  still  dry,  and  for  several  days  in  succession,  a  high  wind  pie- 
vailed  from  the  northwest,  the  locusts  frequently  rose  in  the  air  to  m 
immense  height.  By  looking  up  at  the  sky  in  the  middle  of  a  clear  day, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  one  may  descry  a 
locust  at  a  great  height.  These  insects  could  thus  be  seen  in  swarms, 
appearing  like  so  many  thistle-blows  as  they  expanded  their  wings  and 
were  borne  along  toward  the  sea  before  the  wind ;  myriads  of  them  vere 
drowned  in  Oasco  Bay ;  and  I  remember  hearing  tiiat  they  frequently 
dropped  on  the  decks  of  coasting-vessels!  Cart-loads  of  dead  bodies 
remained  in  the  fields,  forming  in  spots  a  tolerable  coating  of  mannie. 

'^It  was  an  object  of  curiosity  to  me,  then  a  boy,  to  catch  some  of  tbe 
largest  locusts,  and  turn  up  their  wings  to  find  the  little  red  parasite 
which  covered  their  bodies.  This  might  have  done  something  toward 
hastening  their  destruction,  although  it  did  not  prevent  the  ravages  oo 
the  crops. 

''  During  the  years  necessary  to  clear  up  the  forests  on  the  sandy  lands 
in  the  vicinity,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  the  crops  serionsly 
injured  by  these  locusts,  but  never,  to  my  knowledge,  to  the  extent  de- 
scribed above. 

<'In  response  to  my  special  inquiries  concerning  the  flight  of  these 
insects,  my  correspondent  replied  as  follows :  '  I  do  not  remember  ever 
to  have  witnessed  the  flight  of  these  grasshoppers  to  any  extent,  except 
during  the  year  mentioned  and  the  preceding  one*  Nor  do  I  ever 
recollect  a  time  when  the  wind  blew  so  steadily  for  days  in  auooession 
from  the  northwest,  generally  rising  soon  after  midday  and  going  down 
with  the  sun.    I  have  no  meteorological  record,  but  apeak  from  memory.' 

<^  The  town  of  Pownal  was  principally  settled  after  the  opening  of  the 
present  century.  As  the  lands  were  cleared,  the  Canada  thistle  and 
other  species  sprang  up  in  great  quantities ;  when  they  ripened,  tbe 
wind  spoken  of  as  occurring  at  that  time  carried  o£f  immense  numben 
of  the  thistle-blows  to  the  ocean.  I  was  wont  to  spend  hours  in  my 
boyhood  lying  on  the  ground  and  directing  my  eyes  as  near  as  I  conld 
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to  the  Ban,  to  watch  the  thistle-blows  as  they  passed  across  or  near  its 
Aisk.  I  think  I  could  have  seen  them  in  this  situation  several  hundred 
feet  high.  I  injured  my  eyes  permanently  by  indulging  in  this  amuse- 
ment. Whether  the  grasshoppers  ever  rose  to  so  great  a  height  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  think  that  they  generally  flew  at  a  lower  level.  Alto- 
gether they  would  rise  in  clouds  as  one  approached  them ;  it  was  only 
an  occasional  one  that  would  rise  higher,  and  fly  off  before  the  wind, 
and  then  only  when  the  wind  was  blowing  freshly.  They  did  not  fly 
with  their  heads  directly  before  the  wind,  but  seemed  to  rise  in  the  air, 
set  their  wings  in  motion,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  borne  along  by 
the  cnrrent.  They  generally,  perhaps  always,  rose  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  sun  was  hot  and  the  wind  blowing  freshly." — (From  accounts 
furnished  by  Dr.  'S.  T.  True,  Bethel,  Me.,  February  28  and  March  10, 
1868.) 

In  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  the  grass- 
hoppers made  their  appearance  in  vast  numbers.    In  1859  Mr.  Schenck, 
of  Franklin,  Warren  County,  Ohio,  wrote  to  the  Ohio  Farmer:  "Last 
year  we  had  millions  of  them  ;  this  year  we  have  hundreds  of  millions." 
For  five  years,  he  says,  they  have  been  increasing  on  his  farm,  and  he 
fears  that  unless  some  means  are  discovered  for  their  destruction  they 
will  totally  ruin  his  own  and  his  neighbors'  clover-fields.    The  speed 
of  the  Central  Eailroad  locomotives  is  considerably  decreased  by  the 
immense  swarms  of  grasshoppers  between  Lancaster  and  Philadelphia. 
One  engineer  stated  that  his  train  was  forty  minutes  behind  owing  to 
the  number  of  grasshoppers  on  the  track,  and  that  he  used  twenty 
buckets  of  sand,  which  was  thrown  on  the  rail  in  front  of  the  driving- 
wheels,  to  enable  him  to  get  along  at  all.    Improbable  as  this  story  may 
appear,  its  truth  is  vouched  for  by  the  engineer  above  alluded  to.    (Hay- 
den's  Report  on  Nebraska,  1872.)    In  1808,  locusts,  principally  the  red- 
legged  species,  appeared,  according  to  Eiley,  in  countless  myriads  in 
Ohio,  invading  the  vineyards,  ^^destroying  entire  rows,  defoliating  the 
vines,  and  sucking  out  the  juices  of  the  berries.    In  the  same  year  I 
saw  them  in  countless  millions  in  many  parts  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
They  actually  stripped  many  corn-fields  in  these  States,  and  had  not  the 
crops  been  unusually  abundant,  would  have  caused  some  suffering. 
They  were  very  destructive  to  flower  and  vegetable  gardens.    In  1869 
they  were,  if  anything,  worse  than  in  1868.    I  remember  that  in  the 
vicinity  of'Baint  Louis,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  injuries,  they 
stripped   the  tops  of  Norway  spruce,  balsam-fir,  and  European  larch ; 
took  the  blossoms  off  Lima  beans,  severed  grape-stems,  and  ate  numer- 
ous boles  into  apples  and  peaches,  thereby  causing  them  to  rot.    They 
were  indeed  abundant  all  over  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  even  Ken- 
tucky, but  attracted  no  attention  east." — (Biley's  Seventh  Eeport.) 

In  the  year  1871,  the  summer  of  which  was  dry,  while  I  was  in  Orono, 
Me.,  in  July  reports  came  from  Aroostook  County  that  the  hay-crop 
was  being  devoured  by  the  locusts ;  and  in  August  the  evil  became  stiU 
worse,  and  they  attacked  the  other  crops,  and  became  more  or  less  de- 
structive all  over  the  State.  They  also,  as  quoted  by  Biley  from 
the  Monthly  Beport  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  abounded  in  Ply- 
mouth County,  Massachusetts,  and  in  Vermont,  as  well  as  in  Wayne 
County,  Pennsylvania.  In  1872,  they  were  very  abundant  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  1874  they  were  destructive  in  Missouri.  In  1875  they 
were  very  abundant  in  the  salt-marshes  of  Essex,  Mass.,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  a  summer-resident  there. 

In  1876,  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
July,  it  was  noted  as  injurious  ^4n  Sullivan,  N.  H.    In  Franklin,  Va., 
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it  was  very  destructive  on  tobacco ;  as  also  id  Person,  K.  C;  in  Cberoktt^ 
Ala.;  in  Eobertsou  and  Montgomery,  Tenn."  In  the Eeport  forNovea- 
ber  and  December,  it  is  stated  that  ^^  Owsley,  Ky.,  reports  a  gre» 
destruction  of  early-sown  wheat  by  a  grasshopper,  which  is  most  proba- 
bly the  Caloptenus  feinur-rt^rum,^ 

Besides  the  localities  given  by  Professor  Thomas,  I  have  receiveda  mak 
from  California,  near  San  Francisco,  through  Mr.  Henry  Edwards.  The 
specimen  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Scudder,  who  identified  it.  Mr.  Walker* 
gives  the  following  localities  for  it:  "Arctic  America;  presented  by  Sir 
John  Kichardson.  Arctic  America;  presented  by  Dr.  Rae.  Vancoo- 
ver's  Island-Nova  Scotia;  from  Lieutenant  Eedman's  collection.  We§t 
coast  of  America ;  presented  by  Captain  Kellett  and  Lieutenant  Wood," 
etc. 

On  the  map  showing  the  distribution  of  this  species,  I  have  represeaited 
it  as  occurring  over  the  whole  of  Labrador,  for  if  it  is  found  in  Arctk 
America,  it  must  be  found  there.  During  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in 
the  summer  of  18G0  at  the  mouth  of  Esquimaux  Eiver,  Straits  of  Belle 
Isle,  I  never  met  with  any  Orilwptera,  X  heard,  however,  of  graashq^ 
pers  about  20  miles  in  the  interior,  but  they  were  very  few  in  nnmber. 
In  the  summer  of  1864,  while  entomologizing  at  different  points  as  £ar 
north  as  Hopedale,  I  never  saw  any. 

We  still  nised  information  regarding  the  southern  and  southeasten 
limits.  I  have  also  indicated  on  the  map  the  approximative  limits  of 
the  area  where  it  has  been  found  to  be  destructive  at  certain  seasons. 

Description, — Grizzled  with  dirty  olive  and  brown ;  a  black  spot  extending  from  tbe 
eyes  along  the  sides  of  the  thorax  ;  an  oblique  yellow  line  on  each  side  of  the  body 
beneath  the  wings ;  a  row  of  dusky  brown  spot^  along  the  middle  of  the  wing-covefs, 
and  the  hindmost  shanks  and  feet  blood-red,  with  black  spines.  The  wings  are  tms- 
parent,  with  a  very  pale  greenish-yellow  tint  next  to  the  body,  and  are  netted  with  Vrowo 
lines.  The  hindmost  thighs  have  two  large  spots  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  extreoiity 
black ;  but  are  red  below  and  yellow  on  the  inside.  The  appendages  at  the  tip  of  U» 
body  in  the  male  are  of  a  long  triangular  form.  Length,  from  0.75  to  1  inch ;  ezptih 
sion  of  wings,  1.25  to  1.75  inches. — (Harris.) 

As  this  species,  which  is  so  common,  varies  considerably,  I  have  condladed  to  f^ve 
Dr.  Harri8^3  description  without  change,  adding  the  following :  Vertex  but  slightlj 
depressed,  with  a  nlinute  angular  expansion  in  front  of  tne  eyes;  frontal  oosU 
usually  but  slightly  sulcate ;  sides  paraUel ;  eyes  large  and  rather  prominent.  Elytra 
and  wings  generally  a  little  longer  than  the  abdomen.  The  cerci  of  the  male  nther 
broad  and  flat;  apex  of  last  ventral  segment  is  entire  and  truncate.  The  yeUov 
stripes  on  the  side  extend  from  the  base  o?  the  wing  to  the  insertion  of  the  posterior 
femora.  The  ground  color  varies  with  localities  and  age,  and  most  of  the  specim€a» 
from  one  or  two  sections  appear  to  have  unspotted  elytra ;  sometimes  a  reddish-brovi 
tint  prevails ;  at  others  a  dark  olive ;  at  others  a  dark  purplish-browii ;  yet  the  nitfi* 
ings  generally  remain  the  same. — (Thomas,  Acridid»  N.  A.)  , 

Thb  Destructive  Locust  of  California,  (Edipoda  pelludda  Scudder.  (2SL  atm 
Scudder.    (Plate  LXIV,  Fig.  5.) 

'^  A  third  species  of  grasshopper,  unnamed  as  yet,  belonging  to  tbe 
genus  CEdipodaj  appears  to  bQ  the  insect  which  has  rava^d  the  culti- 
vated districts  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  the  neighboring  States 
and  Territories.  It  probably  ranges  over  the  whole  extent  of  ooundy 
west  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmer,  subsequently  communicated  to  the  Smithsonian  lostito- 
tion  and  published  in  their  Report  for  1858,  describes  the  grasshopper 
as  found  near  Monterey,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  migratory  species  which 
ravaged  the  State.    It  is  a  species  of  (Edipoda^  which,  from  the  deras- 

•  Catalogue  of  the  Specimens  of  Dermoptera  Saltatoria  io  the  Collection  of  tke 
British  Museum.    Part  iv.    London,  1870. 
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tating  iiatare  of  its  ravages,  may  be  called  CEdipoda  atroxj  or^  th^'tAri-  X'        ^^ 
ble  grasshopper.    To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  is  the  only  spoci^a^.        / 
the  genas  which  has  anywhere  proved  seriously  and  persistently  itt|uri-/^y        ^V 
ens  to  crops.    Several  species  of  the  closely-allied  genus  Fachytyius  ^^. 
have  ravaged  the  fields  of  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  it  is  interest-^      ^  \y 
ing,  in  a  zoological  point  of  view,  to  find  that  California,  whose  insect  ^  ,    '^  / 
fauna  bears  a  much  more  general  resemblance  to  the  peculiar  types  of  • 

the  Old  World  than  to  those  characteristic  of  the  opposite  border  of  the  •« 

^ew  World,  should  in  this  case  also  harbor  a  devastating  grasshopper  so 
much  more  nearly  allied  to  the  destructive  species  of  the  Mediterranean 
than  to  those  found  upon  the  same  continent  with  itself. 

Whether  the  CEdipoda pellucida  {atrox)  or  Caloptenus  spretusis  the  spe- 
cies which  has  proved  at  times  so  destructive  on  the  Pacific  coast  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.    Mr.  Scudder  (Hayden's  Beport  on 
the  Geology  of  Nebraska,  1872)  believes  that  it  is  this  species,  while  Mr. 
Thomas  (Monograph  of  Acrididce)  thinks  it  must  be  C.  spretus.   As  seen 
in  the  previous  account  of  C.  spretua  in  California  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards 
(p.      ),  he  regards  that  locust  as  the  destructive  species.    Concerning 
the  habits  of  (E.  pellucida  in  California,  he  writes  me  the  following  ex- 
plicit account :  '^  CEdipoda  (Gammila)  atrox.    This  species  is  very  abun- 
dant in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  but  at  present  ^1876}  appears  to  be 
somewhat  limited  in  its  range  as  far  as  California  is  concerned.    It  is 
found  only  in  our  foot-hills,  and  has  not,  to  my  knowledge  at  least,  been 
regarded  as  a  very  destructive  insect.    I  never  saw  it  but  once  in  very 
large  swarms,  and  it  then  appeared  to  attach  itself  more  to  the  pasture- 
grasses  than  to  any  growing  crops,  although  there  were  plenty  of  fields 
of  barley,  oats,  &c.,  in  the  neighborhood.    It  appears  in  its  larval  con- 
dition in  April,  and  in  the  winged  state  in  May,  passing  entirely  out 
of  existence  by  the  middle  of  June.    I  have  taken  it  sparingly  in  Ne- 
vada and  in  Vancouver's  Island,  and  have  seen  some  specimens  from 
Santa  Bosa  Island,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  it  cannot  be  called  a 
common  insect  in  those  localities."    Regarding  its  habits  and  distribu- 
tion in  the  East  I  quote  as  follows  from  Scudder's  Distribution  of  Insects 
in  New  Hampshire  (Hitchcock's  Geology  of  New  Hampshire,  vol.  1): 
I'  This  insect  is  silent  in  flight,  and  is  a  northern  species,  swarming  in 
immense  numbers  among  the  White  Mountains  and  on  the  dry  summits 
of  the  country  south  of  it.    The  top  of  Mount  Prospect,  near  Plymouth, 
was  covered  with  myriads  of  them  in  the  autumn  of  1873.    It  is  found, 
however,  as  far  south  as  Connecticut  and  Southern  Illinois,  and  west  to 
the  latter  region  and  Lake  Superior."    Thomas  states  that  he  has  found 
it  in  Montana.— ^AcrididsB  of  North  America,  p.  137.) 

Concerning  this  species.  Professor  Thomas  remarks  as  follows  in  Hay- 
deo^s  Annual  Beport  on  the  Geology  of  Montana  for  1871,  p.  A5S: 
''Those  who  live  in  the  East  and  have  not  seen  a  specimen  of  this  spe- 
cies, can  see  it  almost,  if  not  exactly,  represented  in  (E.  pellticida  of 
Scudder ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Scudder^s  description  of  this  species  agrees  more 
exactly,  if  possible,  with  specimens  from  California,  submitted  to  me 
this  season,  than  his  description  of  atroxP  In  his  *' Synopsis  of  the 
AcrididaB  of  North  America,"  Hayden's  Survey*  1873,  he  again  says : 
*'  I  give  this  species  as  distinct  from  CE.  pellucida  on  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Scudder,  but  I  consider  the  two  as  identical,  the  only  difference 
that  I  can  see  being  that  the  median  carina  of  atrox  is  severed,  while 
^skt  of  pellucida  is  continuous.  The  coloration  shows  less  difference 
than  is  often  observed  between  different  specimens  of  the  same  species 

from  the  same  locality.    In  fact,  my  specimens  of  atrox  agree  more 
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exactly  with  Dr.  Scadder's  description  of  peUudda  than  with  that  i 
atrox^  with  the  exception  given." 

I  am  inclined,  from  the  reasons  above  given,  to  regard  atrax  u  i 
synonym  of  pellticidaj  and  that  its  range  agrees  in  the  main  with  dot  of 
€S.  Carolina,  which  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coast  (Vancoaver'dldft&d; 
according  to  Walker,  and  probably  Thomas. 

Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  of  San  Francisco,  kindly  furnishes  the  foUofii^ 
notes : 

'^  This  species  is  very  abundant  in  the  spring  and  early  sumiDer,  te 
at  present  appears  to  be  somewhat  limited  in  its  range  as  far  as  Cali- 
fornia is  concerned.  It  is  found  only  in  our  foothills,  and  has  DOt,  tony 
knowledge  at  least,  been  regarded  as  a  very  destructive  insect  I  nercr 
saw  it  but  once  in  very  large  swarms,  and  it  then  appeared  to  attaek 
itself  more  to  the  pasture  grasses  than  to  any  growing  crops,  althoi^ 
there  were  plenty  of  fields  of  barley,  oats,  &c.,  in  the  neighborhooi  h 
appears  in  its  larval  condition  in  April,  and  in  the  winged  state  in  May. 
passing  entirely  out  of  existence  by  the  middle  of  June.  1  have  takes 
it  sparingly  in  Nevada  and  in  Vancouver  Island,  and  have  seen  sonie 
specimens  from  Santa  Rosa  Island,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  it  casBfll 
be  called  a  common  insect  in  those  localities." 

Description  of  the  adult — Head  aniforiUi  pale  brownish-yellow ;  the  raited  edferf 
the  vertex  dotted  with  faacous  ;  a  dark  fuscous  spot  behind  the  eye,  broadeoioxpoisc' 
riorly,  but  not  extending  upon  the  pronotuni.  Anteunie  as  long  as  the  head  and  v»- 
uotum  together,  dull  honey-yellow,  growin-;  dusky  toward  the  tip.  ProDOtnm  ant 
brownish-yellow,  the  sides  darker  anteriorly;  median  carina  extending  the  wW( 
length  of  the  prouotum,  moderately  raised,  cut  once  by  a  transTerse  line  a  \raka 
advance  of  the  middle;  lateral  carinaa  prominent,  extending  aoroos  the  anleriort**- 
■thirds  of  the  pronotum;  anterior  border  of  the  pronotum  smooth,  very  slightly  to^ 
lated ;  posterior  border  delicately  marginate,  bent  at  a  very  little  more  than  s  ^ 
angle,  the  apex  rounded ;  tegmina  dull-yellowish  on  the  basal  half,  with  distsct 
fuscous  spots ;  toward  the  apex  obscurely  fuscous,  with  indistinct  fuscous  msrlnqg. 
humeral  ridge  yellowish,  and,  when  the  tegmina  are  in  repoae,  inclosing  a  bntvvB 
fuscous  triangular  stripe ;  the  spots  are  scattered  mostly  in  the  median  field,  oow^| 
ing  in  the  basal  two-fifths  of  the  tegmina  of  small  roundish  8|>ot8,  and  one  I^P* 
longitudinal  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  basal  half;  there  ii  a  large  irregalsr  spot  in  v 

middle  of  the  tegmina,  ''^^ 

markings;  wings  I 
in  the  apical  half, 
hind  tibiae  black.  ^^^ 

Length  of  body,  0.9  inch ;  of  tegmina,  0.9  inch ;  of  body  and  tegmina,  1.1S5  inai^' 
of  pronotum,  0.2  inch ;  of  hind  femora,  0.5  inch. 

It  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  CEdipoda  pellucida,  Soudd.,  common  in  NorthenM* 
England. — (Scudder  in  Hayden's  Geological  Report  on  Nebraska,  1872,  p.  250.) 

The  American  Locust,  Acrydium  americanum  Drury  (Plate  LXIV,  Fig.  6.) 

This  is  one  of  our  largest  grasshoppers,  \mng  a  little  over  two  inditf 
in  length.  It  is  occasionally  very  destructive  to  vegetation  in  ^ 
Southern  States.  According  to  Professor  Thomas  it  occnrs  in  ISanA 
Carolina,  Southern  States,  Florida,  Afabama,  Texas  (Scudder);  IS&b^ 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  District  of  Columbia  (Thomas) ;  Virginia,  X«' 
York  (IDrury ).  I  have  observed  it  very  abundantly  in  Virginia,  at  ^ 
ville,  in  April  and  early  in  May.  The  figure  (after  Riley)  Lb  so  g«» 
that  further  description  is  unnecessary. 

In  the  pupa  state  this  species  is  occasionally  destructive.  I  barert- 
ceived  from  Prof.  D.  S.  Jordan  specimens  which  I  regard  as  the  p«I* 
of  this  species,  with  the  following  notes  on  its  habits : 

"  While  seining  in  Eome,  Ga.,  in  the  Etowah  River,  I  noticed,  »wj|^ 
July  25,  a  fence  covered  completely  with  large  grasshoppers  not  fo? 
fledged  and  extremely  brilliant  in  color.  They  were  very  hyaline  and* 
all  shades  from  a  clear  pea* green  to  pale  clear  yellow  and  asortof  cletf 
reddish  amber  (scarcely  any  two  the  same^  all  become  pale  yellots* 
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pirits)  color.  We  found  them  so  tbick  that  we  coald  collect  them  by  the 
landful,  aud  in  conseqaenoe  of  their  abundance  and  brilliancy  (else  I 
bould  not  have  noticed  them)  I  secured  a  couple  of  quarts.  All  I  have 
it  hand  I  send  by  American  Express  to-day^  but  will  send  a  hundred 
Qore  if  you  wish. 

'*A  negro  who  was  mowing  near  told  us  that  he  had  never  seen  that 
:ind  of  grasshopper  betbre  and  that  they  were  destroying  the  cotton. 
Ve  found  no  more  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eome. 

*^0n  a  visit  to  Atlanta  a  week  or  so  later  we  heard  doleful  complaints 
bout  a  new  sort  of  '  hoppergrass '  that  was  destroying  everything, 
particularly  the  corn  and  cotton.  This  kind  was  said  by  the  Atlanta 
»apers  and  farmers  generally  to  have  been  hitherto  unknown  in  Georgia, 
>nd  we  were  shown  a  lot  of  live  specimens  on  a  cotton-plant  in  a  glass 
;lobe  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Agricultural  Department  at  Atlanta, 
'he  officials  asked  us  if  that  was  not  the  terrible  Kansas  hopper.  I 
:new  just  enough  about  those  fellows  to  assure  them  that  it  was  not. 

^'  Later  (August  12),  near  Lookout  Mountain  on  Chattanooga  Creek, 
re  saw  several  splendid  fields  of  corn  utterly  devastated  by  these  grass- 
ioppers.  The  silk  was  gone  and  all  the  leaves  aud  the  husks  peeled 
lown  as  close  as  if  a  sheep  had  been  at  them,  or  a  rat.  I  suppose  the 
orn  was  not  worth  cutting  at  all,  not  even  for  fodder.  As  usual,  all  the 
&nces  were  covered.  We  collected  here  four  hundred  or  five  hundred 
nd  put  them  in  a  large  wire  cage  of  lizards  and  chameleons  for  the 
itter  to  feed  on,  but  the  insects  tormented  the  reptiles  so  much  that 
re  had  to  throw  them  away." 

This  species,  when  winged,  sometimes  take  flight  in  large  swarms.   The 
>Ilowing  account  of  a  flight  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  been  communicated  * 
3  me  by  Professor  Baird,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  lusti- 

ation : 

Columbia,  S.  C,  November  18,  1876. 
rof.  S.  F.  Baird,  Wiuhingtonf  D.  C. : 

I  inclose  yon  specimens  of  ''locnsf  which  made  their  appearance  on  Friday,  No- 
Dmber  17,  at  about  9.30  p.  m.  Quantities  could  be  gathered.  I  allowed  my  window 
»  be  used  to  exhibit  tnem,  and  soon  had  to  stop  receiving  them.  I  find  they  are 
tcnsts,  from  Wood's  description,  but  find  also  that  the  same  insect  has  been  a  denizen 
ere  for  a  long  time,  by  reference  to  a  dried  specimen  which  I  have  had  for  six  months, 
week  prior  to  their  visit  attention  was  called  to  the  *'  specks,''  "  meteors,"  '*  birds," 
\e,y  flyinji:  in  front  of  the  moon.  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  an  advance-guard  of 
kese  locusts,  as  the  under-wing  is  very  brilliant  in  the  light.  I  find  they  devour  each 
ther,  but  do  not  molest  linen  or  cotton  or  paper  in  the  window.  I  examined  the 
sees  of  the  newly-arrived  ones  with  the  microscopes  to  judge  of  their  last  food,  and 
»and  it  to  be  woody  fiber  ^  The  locusts  were  traveling  from  northwest  to  southeast. 
Bespectfully,  ^c, 

E.  E.  JACKSON. 

Another  swarm  is  described  in  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultare  as  "  literally  covering  the  streets  ^  of  Vevay,  Ind., 
eginning  to  drop  down  at  half-past  6  in  tiie  evening  and  continuing  till 

p.  m«  This  species  has  also  swarmed  in  Snffolk  Gonnty,  Virginiay 
ccording  to  Mr.  C.  R.  Dodge. — (Rural  Carolinian,  quoted  by  Riley, 
eventh  Report.) 

The  Western  Crickilt,  Anabrus  simplex  Haldeman  and  A.  haJdemani  Girard.— Very 
estructive  to  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  and  to  grass ;  a  large,  stout,  dark,  crioket- 
ke  insect. 

The  "cricket '^  is  especially  injurious  to  crops  in  Utah,  where  it  is  very 
nnoyiug  and  abundant.  I  have  found  it  (A,  Haldemani  Girard,  named 
y  Mr.  Judder)  common  on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake,  where 
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the  gulls  were  seen  feeding  on  this  insect  as  well  as  winged  grasshof- 
pers.  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  under  date  of  December  25, 1875,  writes  nn 
as  follows  regarding  the  cricket :  "  I  send  you  two  specimens  of  thelai^ 
brown  cricket  from  Idaho.  I  think  it  is  Anabrus  simplex  of  Haldeman. 
It  is  extremely  destructive  to  the  crops  of  wheat  and  other  cereals  from 
Oregon  to  Wyoming  Territory,  and  eastward  to  Montana,  Idaho,  and 
Utah.  I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  found  in  California.  When  I 
was  in  Oregon  two  j^ears  ago,  I  made  some  few  notes  about  this  pest 
and,  if  I  can  find  them,  will  willingly  place  them  at  your  dispc^^ 
Maj.  J.  W.  Powell  tells  me  that  the  cricket  is  annoying  in  Arizona. 

I  extrnct  the  following  remarks  on  the  geographical  range  and  habits 
of  the  species  of  Anabrus  from  Professor  Thomas's  report  in  Hayden^ 
Eeport  on  the  Geology  of  Montana  for  1871 : 

Anabriu  purpuriucena  is  foand,  not  abandantly,  but  at  certain  elevated  pointdfroB 
Northern  New  Mexico  to  MontaDa,  along  the  east  base  of  the  monntains,  but  I  h^Tc 
met  with  no  specimen  west  of  the  range  in  the  middle  district,  though  Mr.  Ubier  firo 
Washington  Territory  as  a  locality  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Snckley.  It  is  also  foaod 
as  far  sooth  as  Texas,  and  as  far  north  as  Red  River,  in  Northern  Minnesota.  A.  lisyte 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  middle  district^  as  I  have  not  met  either  in  the  eastern  or 
western  districts.  Dr.  Scudder,  who  examined  the  Ortkoptera^  collected  by  Profeasff 
Hayden,  in  Nebraska,  does  not  mention  it  in  his  list;  nor  did  Mr.  C.  R.  Dodge  hare  it 
among  his  collections  made  in  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kansas,  and  Indian  Territory;  nor 
is  it  among  the  collections  in  the  Agricnltnral  Department,  made  east  of  the  Rod? 
Mountains.  Hence  I  think  we  may  safely  conclude  that  it  is  confined  to  the  west  sided 
the  range.  But  what  it  lacks  in  range  is  made  up  in  numbers,  for  in  the  northern  psrt 
of  Salt  Lake  Basin  and  southern  part  of  Idaho,  the  only  points  where  I  have  met  with 
it,  it  is  to  be  seen  in  armies  of  myriads,  (p.  431.)  Fonna  in  great  abandanoe  between 
Brigham  City,  Utah,  and  Fort  Hall,  Idaho ;  also,  occasionally  met  with  farther  sootb, 
in  Utah,  and  north  of  Fort  Hall,  to  the  boundary-line  of  Montana,  which  is  here  aioog 
the  range  separating  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific.  At  some  points  w« 
found  tnem  s(»  abuudaot  as  literally  to  cover  the  ground.  In  two  or  three  iDstaoeee 
they  all  appeared  to  be  moving  in  one  direction,  as  if  impelled  by  some  common  motiTe. 
I  recollect  one  instance,  on  Port  Neuf  River,  wnere  an  army  was  crossing  the  road.  It 
was  probably  as  much  as  200  yards  in  width.  I  could  form  no  idea  as  to  its  length. 
I  only  know  that  as  far  as  I  could  distinguish  objects  of  this  size  (being  horaebMk) 
I  could  see  them  marching  on.  I  think  that  in  all  the  cases  where  I  saw  them  thus 
moving,  it  was  toward  a  stream  of  water.  They  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  gatherinf 
along  the  banks  and  in  the  vicinity  of  streams.  In  the  north  part  of  Cache  ValleT 
I  frequently  noticed  the  ditches  and  little  streams  covered  with  these  insects,  which, 
having  fallen  in,  were  floating  down  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and,  though  watch- 
ing them  for  hours,  they  would  flow  on  in  an  undiminished  stream. 

vVbile  encamped  on  a  litte  creek  near  Franklin,  in  this  vaUey,  it  was  with  difficaltf 
we  could  keCp  them  out  of  our  bedding ;  and  when  we  went  to  breakfast,  we  foaiKi 
the  nuder  side  and  legs  of  the  table  and  stools  covered  with  them,  aU  the  vigilance  of 
the  cook  being  required  to  keep  them  out  of  the  victuals. 

But  the  strangest  part  of  its  history  is  that  it  will  go  in  pursuit  of  and  catch  vA 
eat  the  Cicada,  This  latter  insect  also  made  its  appearance  in  this  valley  the  past  ee*- 
son  in  immense  numbers,  covering  the  grass  and  sage  and  other  bushes,  especiaUj 
those  which  formed  a  fringe  along  the  little  streams.  Up  these  the  AnohniM  would  ess- 
tiously  climb,  reach  out  with  its  fore  leg  and  plant  its  claw  in  its  victim's  wing ;  once 
the  fatal  claw  secured  a  hold,  the  Cicada  was  doomed,  for  withont  ceremony  it  was  at 
once  sacrificed  to  the  voracious  appetite  of  its  captor.  No  uniformity  appeared  to  l» 
preserved  in  this  process ;  sometimes  they  would  commence  with  the  thorax,  at  oihen 
with  the  head,  not  even  taking  the  trouble  to  remove  the  legs  and  wings. 

I  noticed  in  the  road,  where  one  of  the  armies  was  crossing,  a  number  of  large  bawte 
feasting  themselves  upon  the  helpless  victims.  As  I  returned  through  Malade  Vallef 
(August  20,  1871,)  the  females  were  depositing  their  eggs.  They  press  the  ovipositor 
perpendicularly  into  the  ground  almost  its  entire  length. 

The  following  notes  on  Anabrus  simplex  have  been  obligingly  prepared 
for  this  report  by  Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  of  San  Francisco : 

I  know  little  of  this  species  from  my  own  personal  observation.  It  was  extreoMlT 
abundant  during  a  visit  to  Oregon  some  four  years  ago.  I  extract  the  following  fioa 
my  note-book:  "The  large  brown  cricket  {Anabrus  simplex)  is  a  great  trouble  to  Ibe 
farmers  of  this  region,  (the  Dalles,)  and  this  year  has  been  unusually  common.  It  ap- 
pears that  they  march  to  attack  the  com  fields  in  columns,  and  the  only  way  leA  totu 
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fanners  to  protect  themselves  is  to  dig  trenches  aronnd  their  fields  into  which  the  crickets 
lall  in  enormous  crowds  and  are  killed  by  their  own  nnmbers.  The  upper  individuals, 
however,  manage  to  make  a  bridge  of  the  bodies  of  their  companions,  and  sometimes 
cross  the  ditches  in  great  quantities.  Pigs  eat  these  insects  very  greedily.  They  seem 
to  be  i>eriodical  in  their  appearance,  the  great  swarms  only  occurring  once  in  six  years. 
I  think  their  depredations  are  mostly  committed  in  the  night,  as  I  saw  none  daring  the 
beat  of  the  day,  but  toward  twilight  they  swarmed  on  the  stems  of  artemisia  and  other 
low  plants,  and  were  exceedingly  active.'' 

Deacription  of  Anahrus  MiM|>?fir.— Dark  shining  brown,  posterior  femora  with  an  ex- 
ternal and  internal  row  of  small  spines  beneatli  upon  the  posterior  extremity ;  tibi» 
singnlar,  with  a  row  of  spines  upon  each  side  above,  and  two  approximate  rows  beneath, 
'With  the  spines  alternating.  Length,  fifteen  lines,  pronotum  six,  ovipositor  twelve,  pos- 
terior femora  and  tibice,  each  eleven,  and  tarsi  three  and  a  half.  This  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  species  which  is  eaten  by  the  aborigines  of  the  Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. — 
(Haldeman  in  Stansbury's  Report,  1855,  p.  372. 

Anabrus  haldemani  Girard. — Antennas  long  and  filiform,  reaching  posteriorly  the 
"base  of  the  ovipositor;  pronotum  short,  broad;  femora  smooth,  yellowish;  feet  and 
ovipositor  reddish-purple.  Posterior  margin  of  pronotum  black,  witn  two  parallel 
l>lack  bands  on  the  posterior  third  of  its  lengtL. 

DescripHon. — ^The  abdomen  above  exhibits  ten  segments  or  articnlations,  the  an- 
terior or  basal  one  being,  as'stated  above,  covered  by  the  posterior  prolongation  of  the 
pronotnm.  Beneath  there  are  seven  subqnadrangular  plates,  situated  opposite  to  the 
seven  middle  upper  segments.  The  posterior  segments  inclose  another  piece  bearing 
two  spine-like  abdominal  appendages — one  on  each  side.  The  ovipositor  is  as  long  as 
the  abdomen,  and  entirely  smooth.  The  base  of  the  antennas  is  situated  above  the 
eyes,  and  inserted  upon  an  angular  movable  piece.  The  Joints  composing  these  organs 
are  very  short,  and  provided  with  minute  setas.  The  tibiss  are  provided  with  four 
rows  of  spines,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior;  the  internal  posterior  row  being  the 
Btontest.  The  posterior  rows  are  more  densely  set  with  spines,  while  the  latter  are 
ticattered  and  alternate  with  each  other  in  the  anterior  rows.  ■  The  first  and  cordate 
Joint  of  the  tarsi  is  the  longest,  the  second  is  the  shortest,  and,  from  the  middle  of  the 
third,  a  fourth  slender  and  long  joint  arises,  slightly  convex  above,  aQd  terminating 
in  two  spines  or  claws  curved  inward  and  outward.  The  ground-color  above  and  be- 
low is  yellowish  ;  the  antennsB,  limbs,  and  ovipositor  are  of  a  reddish-purple.  The 
posterior  margin  of  the  pronotum  is  black.  Two  parallel  black  vittce,  inclosing  a  car- 
row  yellow  one,  are  observed  on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  upon  the  posterior  third 
of  the  pronotnm.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  upper  abdominal  segments  is  occasion- 
all  v  of  a  deep-brown  hue. 

•this  species  differs  from  Anahrus  simplex  Hald.,  by  a  proportionally  much  shorter 
pronotum.— (Girard  in  Marcy's  Keport  of  Explorations  on  the  Red  Biver  of  Texas,  p. 
248.) 

So  large  and  coDspiciious  an  insert  as  the  Anabms  is  easily  kept 
QDder  by  the  means  already  suggested  in  treating  of  the  locust* 

i:!TSECTS  SPECIALLY  INJURIOUS  TO  WHEAT,  OATS,  BAR- 
LEY, ETC. 

A. — ^Affecting  the  boot  and  stalk. 

The  JOINT  wobm,  Isosoma  hordei  of  Walsh,  Eurytoma  hordd  of  Harris* 

A  minute,  footless,  yellowish- white  maggot  forming  btister-like  swellings  between 
the  second  and  third  joints  of  the  stalk,  immediately  abovd  the  lower  joint  in  the 
sheatbing-base  of  the  leaf;  remaining  through  the  winter  in  the  stubble,  straw,  or 
harvestetl  grain,  and  chan^ring  into  a  small,  slender,  black,  four- winged  insect,  which 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  stalks  of  young  wheat  late  in  May  and  in  June. 

This  insect,  belonging  to  a  group  of  chalcid  flies  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
parasitic  on  other  insects,  is  a  vegetarian,  and  parasitic  on  the  stalks  of 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  living  on  the  sap,  and  by  its  presence  causing 
the  formation  of  blister-Iike  galls  or  tumors  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stalk.  When  the  wheat  or  barley  is  from  8  to  10  inches  high  its  growth 
becomes  suddenly  checked,  the  lower  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  the  stalks 
become  bent.  If  the  buts  of  the  straw  are  now  examined  they  will  be 
found  to  be  irregularly  swollen  and  discolored  between  the  second  and 
third  joints,  and,  instead  of  being  hollow,  are  rendered  solid,  hard^ 
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and  brittle,  so  that  the  straw  above  the  disease  is  impoverished,  and 
seldoD)  produces  any  grain.  Suckers,  however,  shoot  out  below,  and 
afterward  yield  a  partial  crop,  seldom  exceeding  one-half  the  asual 
quantity  of  grain"  (Gourgas  as  quoted  by  Harris).  The  worms 
have  been  found  living  in  swellings,  sometimes  from  six  to  ten  in  a 
tumor  situated  betweeu  the  second  and  third  joints,  or  immediately 
above  the  lower  joint  in  the  sheathing- base  of  the  leaf,  or  in  the  joint 
itself.  In  November,  in  the  New  England  States,  the  fully-fed  larvae  as 
a  rule  (many  do  not  until  the  spring)  change  to  a  chrysalis  or  papa 
within  the  tumor,  and  in  this  state  spend  the  winter  in  the  straw  or 
stubble  or  even  in  some  cases  in  the  harvested  grain.  La  Virginia,  the 
larva  passes  into  the  pupa  state  in  February  and  March.  From  early  in 
May  until  early  in  July,  but  mostly  in  New  York  in  June,  the  fonr- 
winged  flies  issue  from  the  galls,  the  males  first  appearing,  and  about 
the  10th  of  June,  in  Canada,  the  females  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  stalks 
of  the  young,  healthy  wheat.  The  larvse  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  by 
the  first  week  of  July  the  young  are  nearly  one-half  grown.  By  the 
first  of  September  the  galls  become  hard  and  the  worms  fully  grown. 

I  have  endeavored  to  represent  on  the  accompanying  map  the  area 
of  distribution  of  the  joint-worm,  but  the  area  is  probably  too  restricted. 
No  facts  are,  however,  at  hand  showing  that  it  has  occurred  west  of 
longitude  82°  or  south  of  latitude  36^,  with  the  exception  that  a  "joint- 
worm  "  is  reported  in  the  Monthly  Iteports  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment as  having  injured  wheat  in  Kansas,  but  the  species  referred  to  has 
not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  been  referred  to  a  competent  botanist.  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  for  specimens  of  this  or  any  *' joint- worm  "  from  any 
part  of  the  country. 

The  joint- worm  of  late  years  has  been,  so  far  as  reports  go,  much  less 
abundant  than  between  the  years  1825  and  1860,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  win  not  again  be  so  prevalent.  In  former  years  the  losses  in 
Virginia  amounted  to  over  a  third  of  the  entire  wheat-crop,  while  some 
crops  in  that  State  were  not  thought  to  be  worth  cutting.  It  was  par- 
ticularly abundant  on  rye,  barley,  and  oats  in  the  New  England  States 
and  Canada,  while  in  New  York  it  was  known  to  destroy  one-half  the 
barley-<5rop.  Dr.  Fitch  has  described  several  so-called  species,  allied  to 
Isosoma  hordei,  and  he  supposed  that  they  were  restricted  to  different 
species  of  cereals.  Mr.  Walsh,  however,  has  endeavored  to  show,  with 
good  reason,  we  think,  that  they  were  simply  varieties  of  J.  hordeij  and 
that  this  well  known  species  feeds  upon  all  the  small  grains  as  well  as 
wheat. 

Either  two  or  three  specimens  of  ichneumon  or  chalcis  flies,  belonging 
to  the  same  family  {Chalcidid^je)  of  hymenopterous  insects  as  the  joint- 
worm  itself,  prey  upon  the  larva,  and  probably  tend  to  reduce  its  num- 
bers. Harris  states  that  the  larvsB  of  a  species  of  T«>rymtiSy  one  of  these 
chalcid  flies,  destro/  the  joint- worm.  A  species  of  Torymus  (T.  harrmi 
Fitch),  perhaps  the  adult  of  the  larval  Torymus  described  by  Harris,  and 
a  species  of  Pteromalus,  also  prey  upon  it. 

Larva  :  The  joiut-worin  is  deBcribed  by  Harris,  from  specimeDB  reoeived  from  Vir- 
ginia, as  a  round,  cylindrical,  footless,  maggot-like  worm,  varying  from  one-tenth  to 
three-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  pale  yellowish  and  without  hairs.  Tlw 
head  is  round  and  partly  retractile,  with  a  distinct  pair  of  jaws,  and  can  be  distin- 
guished from  the  larvae  of  the  diptenous  gall-flies  by  not  having  the  osoal  V-shaped 
organs  on  the  segment  succeeding  the  head. 

AdvU :  Tte  imago  or  adult  fly  is  a  four- winged,  hymenopterous  insect,  a  member  of 
the  family  Chalddidce^  most  of"^  which  are  insect-parasites.  It  is  jet  black,  and  the 
thighs,  shanks  (tibia[;),  and  olaw-joiuts  of  the  feet  are  blackish,  while  the  knees  and 
other  joints  of  the  feet  (tarsi)  are  pale  yellow;  sometimes  the  lefps  ace  «itifelj  yellov. 
The  females  are  0.13  inch  in  leugtb,  while  the  males  are  smaller,  have  a  dab-shaped 
abdomen,  and  the  joints  of  the  antennas  are  surrounded  by  a  verticU  of  hairs. 
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Remedies. — ^WTiile  the  best  way  to  encounter  tbis  insect  is  to  breed 
and  set  loose  the  natural  insect-parasites  which  prey  upon  it,  the  most 
obvious  remedy  is  to  burn  the  stubble  in  the  autumn  or  early  spring  for 
several  years  in  succession.  If  farmers  would  co-oi)erate,  this  means 
would  be  sufl&cient  to  so  reduce  the  numbers  of  this  species  that  its 
attacks  would  be  comparatively  harmless.  ■  Plowing  in  the  soil  is  of 
no  use  in  the  case  of  this  insect,  as  the  fly  would  easily  find  its  way  up 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  Hessian  Fly,  Cecidomyia  destructor  of  Say.  (Plate  LXV, 
Fig.  1.) 

Two  or  three  small,  reddish-white  maggots  embedded  in  the  crown  of  the  roots  or 
just  above  the  lower  joint,  causing  the  stalks  and  leaves  to  wither  and  die;  the  mag- 
gots harden,  turn  brown,  then  resembling  a  flaxseed,  and  change  into  little  black 
midges  with  smoky  wings,  which  appear  in  spring  ana  autumn,  and  lay  from  twenty 
to  thirty  eggs  in  a  crease  in  the  leaf  of  the  young  plant. 

The  Hessian  fly  was  so  called  because  it  was  first  noticed  as  injurious 
to  wheat  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  thought  to  have  been 
imported  from  Europe  in  some  straw  by  tlje  Hessian  troops.    '*  It  was 
first  observed  in  the  year  1776  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sir  William 
Howe's  debarkation  on  Staten  Island,  and  at  Flatbush,  on  the  west 
end  of  Long  Island.    Having  multiplied  in  these  places,  the  insects 
gradually  spread  over  the  southern  parts  of  New  York  and  Connecticut, 
and  continued  to  proceed  inland  at  the  rate  of  15  or  20  miles  a  year. 
They  reached  Saratoga,  200  miles  from  their  original  station,  in  1789. 
Dr.  Chapman  says  that  they  were  found  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains in  1797 ;  from  their  progress  through  the  country,  having  appa- 
rently advanced  about  30  miles  every  summer.    Wheat,  rye,  barley, 
and  even  timothy-grass,  were  attacked  by  them;  and  so  great  were  their 
ravages  in  the  larva  state  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  abandoned 
in  many  places  where  they  had  established  themselves." — (Harris.)  Dr. 
Fitch  also  thinks  that  this  is  an  European  importation,  but  Curtis  in 
his  *'  Farm  Insects"  doubts  whether  the  European  midge  be  of  the 
same  species.    But  it  is  reported  by  Eollar  to  have  been  known  in 
Europe  as  early  as  1833,  and  by  later  observers  to  be  commonly  diffused 
in  Europe,  and  Kollar  pronounces  it  as  indigenous  to  Europe.    Of  late 
years  it  has  not  been  reported  to  be  so  destructive  as  formerly,  and  no 
mention  is  made  of  it  by  the  different  State  entomologists  in  their  an- 
nual reports. 

In  the  accompanying  map  showing  the  probable  distribution  of  the 
Hessian  fly  and  wheat-midge,  I  have  been  mainly  dependent  for  my 
data  regarding  its  distribution  south  and  west  of  New  York  upon 
the  Monthly  Reports  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington. 
Bat  the  information  there  given,  I  regard  as  quite  unreliable  and  un- 
satisfactory. It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Hessian  fly  may  have  been  in 
those  reports  confounded  with  the  wheat-midge  and  vice  versa^  or  that 
when  the  "fly"  is  mentioned  as  imuring  the  wheat-crop,  some  other 
fly  or  insect  has  been  the  culprit.  If,  therefore,  I  have  been  in  error,  it 
^ill  be  from  causes  beyond  my  control.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  area  of  distribution  of  both  these  insects  may  be  found 
to  coincide  with  that  of  each  of  the  two,  and  with  that  representing  the 

cultivation  of  wheat.*    This  latter  has  been  taken  from  a  map  compiled 

» — 

*  Speolmens  of  the  Uefisian  fly,  wheat-midge,  ao<l  joiut-worm,  and  notee  on  their 
babits  aud  ravages,  are  earoestly  deeired  by  the  writer  for  aid  in  improving  and  cor- 
recting the  maps  herewith  preseuteil.  Specimens  of  this  insect  and  the  wheat-midge 
from  all  parts  of  the  conntry  are  earnestly  desired  by  the  author. 
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by  Gteueral  Francis  A.  Walker,  from  the  Statistics  of  Agricoltiire^Niiitk 
Census,  1870. 

This  insect  is  doable-brooded,  as  the  flies  appear  both  in  spring  and 
autnmn.  At  each  of  these  periods  the  fly  lays  twenty  or  thirty  eggs  in  a 
creaseintheleaf  of  the  young  plant.  In  about  four  days,  in  warm  weather, 
they  hatch,  and  the  pale-red  larvae  (Fig.  2a)  **  crawl  down  the  leaf,  work- 
ing their  way  in  between  it  and  the  main  stalk,  passing  downward  till 
they  come  to  a  joint,  just  above  which  they  remain,  a  little  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  with  the  head  toward  the  root  of  the  plaot"* 
(Plate  lY,  Fig.  lo.)  Here  they  imbibe  the  sap  by  suction  alone,  and 
by  the  simple  pressure  of  their  bodies,  they  become  imbedded  in  the 
side  of  the  stem.  Two  or  three  larvae  thus  imbedded  serve  to  weaken 
the  plant  and  cause  it  to  wither  and  die.  The  larvae  become  full-grown 
in  Ave  or  six  weeks,  then  measuring  about  three-twentieths  of  an  inch 
in  length.  About  the  1st  of  December  their  skin  hardens,  becoming 
brown,  and  then  turns  to  a  bright  chestnut  color.  This  is  the  so-called 
flaxseed  stat€,  or  puparium.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  "larva''  (or, 
more  truly  speaking,  the  semi-pupa)  becomes  detached  from  the  old 
case.  In  this  puparium  some  of  the  larva  remains  through  the  winter. 
Toward  the  end  of  April  or  fhe  beginning  of  May  the  pupa  (Plate  LXV, 
Fig.  lb)  becomes  fully  formed,  and  in  the  middle  of  May,  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  pupa  comes  forth  from  the  brown  puparium,  "  wrapped  in  a 
thin  white  skin,''  according  to  Herrick,  "which  it  soon  breaks  and  is 
then  at  liberty."  The  flies  appear  just  as  the  wheat  is  coming  ap;  thej 
lay  their  eggs  for  a  period  of  three  weeks,  and  then  entirely  disappear. 
The  maggots  hatched  from  these  eggs  take  the  flaxseed  form  in  Jane 
and  July,  and  are  thus  found  in  the  harvest  time,  most  of  them  remain- 
ing on  the  stubble.  Most  of  the  flies  appear  in  the  autumn,  but  others 
remain  in  the  puparium  until  the  following  spring.  By  burning  the 
stubble  in  the  fall  their  attacks  may  best  be  prevented.    Among  the 

parasites  on  this  species  are  the  egg-parasites, 
Platygaster  and  Seiniotellus  {Ceraphron)  du- 
tructor  Say  (Fig.  3),  the  latter  of  which  pierces 
the  larva  through  the  sheath  of  the  leaf.  Two 
other  Ichneumon  parasites,  according  to  Her- 
rick, destroy  the  fly  while  in  the  flaxseed  or 
semi-pupa  state.  The  ravages  of  the  Hessiw 
fly  have  been  greatly  checked  by  these  minnte 
insects,  so  that  it  is  in  many  localities  not  so 
destructive  as  it  was  formerly.  Dr.  Fitch  has 
suggested  that  the  European  parasites  of  this 
insect,  and  the  wheat-midge,  could  be  imported 
Fig.  3.— Parasite  of  the  and  bred  in  large  quantities,  so  as  to  stop  their 
Hesbian  Fly.  ravages.    With  proper  pecuniary  aid  from  the 

State  this  seems  feasible,  while  our  native  parasites  might  perhaps  also 
be  bred  and  multiplied  so  as  to  eftectually  exterminate  these  pests.  As 
regards  the  increase  of  parasites,  B.  Wagner,  in  his  "  Researches  on  the 
new  Com  [wheat]  Gall-fly"  (Marburg,  1861),  finds  that  the  parasites  of 
the  Hessian  fly  increase  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  that  of  their  host& 
In  the  same  year,  he  says,  in  which  the  hosts  are  very  generally  freqaentv 
they  are  so  infested  by  parasites  that  the  next  year  only  a  few  of  the 
gall-flies  appear.  He  also  found  that  the  parasites  only  infested  the 
summer  brood  of  Hessian  flies,  but  not  the  winter  brood ;  seventy  per 
cent,  of  the  former  were  found  to  be  infested.  Thus  far  the  Hessian  fly 
nas  not  occurred  west  of  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

^^09  and  larva :  The  egg  is  about  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  long  and  foar-thoasaiidthi 
an  inch  in  diameter,  cylindrical,  translucent,  and  of  a  pale-red  color  (Herri€k> 


V 
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The  larva  or  maggot  when  first  batched  is  pale  reddish,  afterward  becouiuj^^^r^ite.  '\-  \x^ 
It  is  when  mature  0.15  inch  in  length,  oval  cylindrical,  pointed  at  One  end,  aud  ii'fldft^  ^^  ■  ^^ 
Bhinini^  white. 

Fl}f :  Black  with  pale-hrowu  legs  and  black  feet  and  a  tawny  abdomen ;  the  egic^ 
tnbe  of  the  female  rose-colored,  wings  blackish,  tawny  at  base ;  fringed  with  shori.  I 
hairs  and  rounded  at  tip.    The  body  is  about  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  \-^         ^^ 
wings  expand  one-quarter  of  an  inch  or  more.    The  antennce  of  the  male  have  the    '    / 
joints  roundish  oyal  and  yertioillate. 

Remedies. — Besides  the  parasites  of  this  insect,  its  natural  enemies,  "* 
large  nambers  probably  fall  a  prey  to  roving  carnivorous  insects  and 
birds,  particularly  swallows  and  martins.  As,  however,  the  insect  re- 
mains in  the  ^'flaxseed"  state  in  the  straw  and  stubble,  the  obvious 
remedy  is  to  burn  over  wheat-fields  for  several  years  in  succession. 
The  rotation  of  crops  is  also  a  valuable  preventive  measure. 

Thb  Ghinch-Bug,  Bli88U8  leiicopteriia  of  Uhler,  Lyganis  leucopterus 
of  Say. 

A  small  bug,  while  young  sucking  the  roots  of  wbeat  and  com^  afterward  infesting 
in  great  numbers  the  stalk  atid  leaves,  pnncturing  tbem  with  their  beaks.  It  appears 
early  in  June,  and  there  is  a  summer  and  autumn  brood,  the  adults  hybernatiug  in 
the  stubble. 

This  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  wheat  and  com,  much  more 
damage  having  been  done  to  grain-crops  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
the  Southern  States  than  from  any  other  cause,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
abundant  each  year.  It  is  very  abundant  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
California,  according  to  Uhler.  Dr.  Shimer  states  that  the  female  is 
'^  occupied  about  twenty  days  in  laying  her  eggs,  about  500  in  number. 
The  larva  hatches  in  fifteen  days,  and  there  are  two  broods  in  a  season, 
the  first  brood  maturing,  in  Illinois,  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August,  and  the  second  late  in  autumn."  According  to  Har- 
ris, the  ''  eggs  of  the  chinch-bug  are  laid  in  the  ground,  in  which  the 
young  have  been  found,  in  great  abundance,  at  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
more.  They  make  their  appearance  on  wheat  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  may  be  seen  in  their  various  stages  of  growth  on  all  kinds  of  grain^ 
on  corn,  and  on  herds-grass,  during  the  whole  summer.  Some  of  them 
continue  alive  through  the  winter  in  their  places  of  concealment."  This 
species  is  widely  difi'used.  I  have  taken  it  frequently  in  Maine,  and 
even  on  the  extreme  summit  of  Mount  Washington  in  Augusty  but  it  is 
more  properly  a  southern  and  western  insect.  It  has  not  attracted 
notice  on  the  Pacific  coast,  as  M.  H.  Edwards  writes  me  that  it  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  California.  But  as  Mr.  Uhler  records  it  from  Califor- 
nia, it  probably  occurs  there  only  rarely. 

Dr.  Shimer  in  his  Notes  on  the  Chinch-Bug  says  that  it  '^'attained  the 
maximum  of  its  development  in  the  summer  of  1864,  in  the  extensive 
wheat  and  com  fields  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  that  single 
year  three-fourths  of  the  wheat  and  one- half  of  the  com  crop  were 
destroyed  throughout  many  extensive  districts,  comprising  almost  the 
entire  Northwest,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  more  than  $100,000,000  in 
the  currency  that  then  prevailed,"  while  Mr.  Walsh  estimates  the  loss 
from  the  ravages  of  this  insect  in  Illinois  alone,  in  1850,  to  have  been 
$4,000,000. 

In  the  summer  of  1865,  the  progeny  of  the  broods  of  the  preceding 
year  were  almost  entirely  swept  off  by  an  epidemic  disease,  so  few  being 
left  that  on  the  22d  of  August  Dr.  Shimer  found  it  '<  almost  impossible 
to  find  even  a  few  cabinet  specimens  of  chinch-bugs  alive"  where  they 
were  so  abundant  the  year  before.  ^^  During  the  summer  of  1866  the 
chinch-bugs  were  very  scarce  in  all  the  early  spring,  and  up  to  near  the 
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barrest  I  was  not  able,  witb  the  most  diligent  search,  to  fiotl  one.  At 
harvest  I  did  sncceed  in  floding  a  (ev/  in  some  localities."  This  diseaai 
amoDg  th«  cbiiich-bngs  was  associated  with  the  loag-cootiuDed  vet. 
clondy,  cool  weather  that  prevailed  daring  a  greater  portion  of  tbt 
period  of  their  developmeDt,  and  doubtless  was  iu  a  measare  produced 
by  deficient  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  combined  with  an  excessive  bo- 
niidity  of  the  atmosphere."  Id  18GS  it  again,  according  to  the  editors  of 
the  American  Entomologist,  "did  considerable  damage  in  certain 
counties  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  especinlly  in  Southwest  Missoaii' 
In  1871  r>r.  Le  Baron  estimates  the  losses  to  corn  and  the  small  grains 
in  the  Northwestern  States  at  $30,000,000,  and  Eiley  estimates  the  lo£» 
in  1874  in  the  same  area  as  double  that  sum,  the  loss  in  Missouri  alow 
being  $19,000,000.  Apparently  no  injury  was  sustained  in  Colorado  in 
1875  from  this  insect. 

In  the  accompanying  map  showing  the  distribntion  of  the  cbiDch-bti|, 
I  have  been  mainly  dependent  on  the  statemeots  of  the  State  and  otha 
entomologists  of  the  West,  and  the  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Dejiati- 
ment.  I  have  found  the  insect  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
and  argae  from  this  fact  that  it  is  widely  distributed  over  the  colder  u 
well  as  warmer  portions  of  the  New  Euglaud  States.  It  probably  in- 
habits the  entire  United  States  east  of  longitude  100°,  and  will  prob* 
biy  occur  in  the  Western  Territories,  wherever  wheat  is  raised,  thoagb 
perhaps  the  altitude  and  peculiar  climatic  features  of  the  Becky  jUoont 
ain  Plateau  may  prevent  its  rapid  and  nudue  increase. 


J,  cba^V 


Egg,  y^uug  and  adult.— The  egf{  ia  minale,  oval,  0.03  loch  long,  four 
broad,  and  while.  Tbe  larva  is  at  first  pale  yellow,  afterward  becoming  red, 
with  age  to  brown  and  black,  and  taaxked  with  a  white  baod  acroes  the  back, 
■dalt  is  aimed  with  a  powerf ti1  beak,  instead  of  jaws,  with  which  it  pnactnrea  the  itna 
of  plants  and  aai^  in  the  aap;  it  •ometimee  aboanda  toauah  aa  extent  aa  to  tnTtlia 
armies  from  field  to  field ;  it  ma;  be  koowu  b;  Ita  white  foie  wioga,  coDtnating  *cU 
with  a  black  spot  on  the  middle  of  the  edf^of  the  wing,  audia  abonC  thtee-lwentiflti 
■at  an  inch  in  leogtb.    Certain  indivictnals  have  very  snort  wingB. 


Pio.  4. — Adult  and  immatare  stagea  of  CbiDofa-Bng.— o,  h,  «gK 
larva;  d,  its  tarsas ;  e,  larva  after  first  molt;  /,  lame  attw  seooud 
iiatnral  sizes  indicated  at  sides ;  h,  enlarged  leg  «f  perfect  bug ;  j. 


i:  c  newly-bsltM 
molt;  g.  papa— it* 
tanuB  of  same  Hill 


more  enlarged ;  i,  proboscis  or  beak,  enlarged.     (After 

Remedies. — Burn  stubble,  old  straw,  and  corn-Htalks  unoDg  weeds  in 
fence-corners  in  the  early  spring,  liiley  advises  the  early  aowing  of 
small  grain  in  the  spring,  and  suggests  that  the  harder  the  groD^is 
tlie  less  chance  there  is  for  the  chinch-bug  to  penetrate  to  the  roots  of 
the  grain  and  lay  its  eggs  thereon.  "  Hence,  the  importance  of  fsll- 
plowing,  and  using  tbe  roller  upon  land  that  is  loose  and  friaMt* 
Heavy  rains  and  cold,  damp  seasous  reduce  its  nambers  matariall;> 
Where  irrigation  is  practiced,  fields  may  be  flooded  for  mreral  daytii 
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saccessioD,  and  thus  the  insects  driven  off  or  drowned.  The  natural 
enemies  of  the  chinch-bug  are  larger  species  of  bugs,  the  lady-bird 
{Hxppodamia  and  CoccinelUi),  the  larva  of  the  lace- wing  fly  (Chrysopa)^ 
and  qaails,  etc. 

The  Northern  Army- Worm,  Heliophila  unipuncta  of  Grotej  Noctua 
nnipuncta  of  Haworth;  Leuoania  unipuncta  Guen^e. 

The  summer  of  1861  will  be  long  remembered  by  agriculturists  on 
account  of  the  injury  their  crops  received  from  the  sudden  and  unpre- 
cedented appearance  of  a  caterpillar  which  destroyed  the  leaves  and 
heads  of  every  sort  of  grain;  and  of  a  species  of  Aphia^  or  plant-louse, 
that  gathered  in  immense  numbers  on  the  ears  of  the  grain  that  had 
be^n  left  untouched  by  the  army-worm,  sucking  out  the  sap  of  the  ear, 
and  thus  lessening  very  materially  its  weight ;  or  if  in  many  cases  not 
doing  as  much  damage  as  this,  causing  much  apprehension  and  anxiety 
to  farmers  generally. 

The  most  injurious  of  these  two  insects  is  the  larva  of  the  Leucania 
unipuncta^  one  of  a  family  of  night-flying  moths  that  embraces  an  im- 
mense number  of  species.  The  genus  Leucania  has  a  spindle-shaped 
body,  a  robust  thorax,  with  a  distinct  collar  just  behind  the  head,  which 
above  is  triangular,  carrying  near  the  base  the  thread-like  anteunse,  or 
feelers,  which  are  about  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  wings.  Two  stout 
palpi,  with  a  slender  tip,  project  from  the  under  side  of  the  head,  from 
each  side  of  the  hollow  sucking-tube  used  to  suck  the  sweets  of  flowers, 
but  which  at  rest  is  rolled  up  between  the  palpi  and  rendered  almost 
invisible  by  the  thick-set,  long  hair  like  scales  that  cover  the  head.  A 
little  behind  the  front  margin  of  the  thorax  are  placed  the  wings;  the 
forward  pair  narrow  and  oblong,  arched  slightly  at  the  apex,  and  just 
below,  the  outer  oblique  edge  bulges  out  slightly.  The  outer  edge  or 
that  farthest  out  from  the  insertion  of  the  wing  is  in  this  genus  two  or 
three  times  as  wide  as  the  base.  In  the  middle  of  the  fore  wing  is  a 
vein  that  runs  out  very  prominent  to  just  where  it  divides  into  three 
lesser  branches;  on  this  point  in  the  species  described  below  is  a  con- 
spicuous white  dot  which  gives  it  its  name,  unipuncta. 

The  hind  wings  are  short,  broad,  and  thin,  just  reaching  out  to  the 
outer  edge  of  the  fore  wing.  There  is  a  slight  notch  near  the  middle  of 
the  outer  edge,  and  the  inner  edge,  or  that  most  parallel  to  the  abdomen, 
ia  fringed  with  quite  long  hairy  scales,  that  run  into  the  pale  fringe  of  the 
outer  edge,  which  is  always  paler  and  broader  than  that  of  the  fore 
wings.  Both  wings  are  much  paler  beneath,  and  do  not  show  the  mark- 
ings of  the  upper  side.  When  the  moth  is  at  rest,  the  hind  wings  are 
laid  upon  the  abdomen  and  partially  folded,  so  that  the  fore  wings  over- 
lap one  another  above  them  like  a  roof.  Thus  folded,  the  ends  of  the 
wings  are  not  much  wider  than  the  thorax. 

The  abdomen  tapers  rather  rapidly,  ending  in  a  pencil  of  hairs.  The 
^cond  and  third  joints  of  the  legs  are  much  thickened,  the  last  joints 
armed  with  minute  spines,  four  of  which  are  largest  on  the  third  joint. 

Characters  like  these  show  moths  of  this  genus  to  be  strong  and  swift 
on  the  wing.  In  meadows  and  grass-lands,  when  disturbed  they  dart 
suddenly  up  from  under  our  very  feet  and  plunge  into  covert  very 
quickly  again.  In  the  evening  they  fly  in  great  nunibers  into  open 
windows,  attracted  by  the  light  within. 

The  eggs  are  laid  near  the  roots  of  our  wild,  especially  the  perennial, 
grasses,  such  as  timothy  and  red-top.  Mr.  Eiley  has  succeeded  in 
observing  the  female  laying  her  eggs  early  in  April  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
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'<  By  carefully  watching,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  favorite  place  to 
which  the  female  consigns  her  eggs  in  such  grass  is  along  the  inner 
base  of  the  terminal  blades  where  they  are  yet  donbled.  The  com- 
pressed homey  ovipositor,  which  plays  with  great  ease  and  tentative 
motion  on  thetwo  telescopic  sabjoints  of  the  abdomen,  •  •  •  •  is 
thrast  in  between  the  folded  sides  of  the  blade,  and  the  eggs  are  glued 
along  the  groove  in  rows  of  from  five  to  twenty,  and  covered  with  a 
white,  glistening,  adhesive  fiaid,  which  not  only  fastens  them  to  each 
other,  but  draws  the  two  sides  of  the  grass-blade  close  aroand  them,  so 
that  nothing  but  a  narrow,  glistening  streak  is  visible,  •  •  • .  ♦ 
The  female,  having  once  commenced  to  lay,  is  extremely  active  and 
busy,  especially  during  warm  nights,  and  I  should  judge  that  but  two 
or  three  days  are  required  to  empty  the  ovaries,  which  have  a  uniform 
development.  A  string  of  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs  is  placed  in  position 
in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  by  the  end  of  ten  more  I  have  known  the 
moth  to  choose  another  leaf,  and  supply  it  with  another  string.  Maoj 
must  be  laid  very  soon  after  vegetation  starts,  as  some  moths  taken  ia 
the  middle  of  April  had  already  exhausted  their  supply ;  yet  the  balk 
of  them  are  not  laid  till  toward  the  end  of  April."  The  hatching  of  the 
larva  in  a  uniform  temperature  of  7*5^  F.  takes  pla<;e  from  the  8th  to  the 
10th  day  after  deposition.  The  larvae  molt  five  times,  and  but  three 
days  while  in  confinement  intervened  on  an  average  between  each.— 
(Riley's  Eighth  Reijort.) 

In  Illinois,  the  moth  lays  its  eggs  in  April  and  May,  from  foar  to  six 
weeks  earlier  than  in  the  Eastern  States ;  so  the  larva  appears  earlier. 
In  Missouri,  from  the  middle  of  April  till  the  middle  of  May,  aod 
about  the  middle  of  June  probably  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  week  later 
in  Maine,  the  eggs  placed  in  local  and  confined  tracts  of  grass-land 
hatch  their  young  larvae,  which  for  four  weeks  or  thereabout  feed  inces- 
santly till  full-feel  on  the  grass  around  the  place  of  their  birth,  strayiof 
off  as  their  forage  is  eaten  up  to  fresh  pastures. 

The  caterpillar  state  lasts  for  about  a  month,  when  it  descends  into 
the  earth  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  remaining  in  this  state  two  or 
three  weeks.  In  Southern  Missouri  the  moth  appears  about  the  fore 
part  of  June. — (Eiley.)    In  New  England  the  moth  appears  in 

It  is  probable,  according  to  the  observations  of  Mr.  Riley  and  myself, 
that  while  the  majority  of  the  moths  appear  in  the  late  summer  or  early 
autumn,  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  where  they  live,  a  few 
may  hybernate  in  the  pupa  state  in  the  Middle  States,  and  still  more 
in  the  New  England  States.  Mr.  Riley  thinks  that  the  moths  may 
sometimes  lay  their  eggs  upon  newly-sown  fall-grain. 

We  first  hear  of  the  army-worm  when  it  is  about  an  inch  long;  but 
it  has  eaten  up  all  the  grass  around  its  place  of  birth,  and  in  myriads  is 
pushing  out  its  columns  after  forage.  The  mature  larva  is  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long.  Its  cylindrical  body,  divided  into  thirteen  rings 
becomes  more  contracted  and  wrinkled  at  each  end,  and  is  sparsely 
covered  with  short  hairs.  The  head  is  covered  by  a  net-work  of  con- 
fluent spota,  while  along  the  middle  of  the  face  run  two  lines  diverging 
at  each  end.  A  light-colored  waved  line  just  above  the  legs  is  sne- 
ceeded  by  a  dark  one,  then  a  light  one  edged  with  two  thread-like  lines; 
while  the  upper  part  is  dark,  with  an  interrupted  white  threadru  nning 
exactly  through  the  middle  of  the  back.  The  prolegs,  ten  in  number, 
are  marked  on  their  outer  middle  and  on  their  tip  with  black.  Beneath, 
the  caterpillar  is  of  a  livid  green. 

Its  name  is  suggestive  of  the  regular,  trained  way  in  which  myriads 
of  these  caterpillars  march  together  in  long,  deep  columns,  side  by  side. 
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Steadily  over  every  obstacle,  wherever  their  instinct  leads  them.  Unlike 
tbe  cut-worm,  which  moves  by  night  singly,  from  field  to  field,  and 
secrete  themselves  by  day-time  amid  the  roots  of  the  plants  they  attack, 
t^he  army-worm  feeds  in  the  forenoon  and  evening  generally,  scattered 
over  fields  of  grain  or  grass,  either  eating  the  leaves  or  cutting  off  the 
lieads  and  letting  it  fall  on  the  ground.  They  will  thus  cut  across  the 
field,  wantonly  mowing  off  the  heads  of  the  grain.  In  this  way,  in 
Plymouth  County,  Massachusetts,  they  destroyed  an  acre  and  a  half  of 
"wheat  in  one  night,  and  then  attacked  a  corn -field  in  the  same  way. 

All  young  insects,  or  those  in  the  larval  stage,  are  exceedingly  vora- 
eioQS ;  they  eat  surprising  quantities  of  food.  When  these  army-worms 
are  shut  up  together  without  food,  they  will  quickly  devour  each  other. 
"VVe  give  some  extracts  to  illustrate  what  we  have  said,  from  the  New 
Sngland  Farmer  and  Boston  Cultivator.  A  writer  in  Danvers,  Mass., 
says :  ^^  They  were  seen  in  great  numbers  through  the  entire  field  of 
several  acres,  climbing  up  the  stalks  of  the  barley,  eating  the  blades 
and  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  grain.  The  day  after  these  worms 
^were  discovered,  the  barley  was  mowed  in  order  to  preserve  it,  when 
they  dropped  to  the  ground,  throwing  themselves  into  a  coil,  a  habit  of 
the  insect  when  disturbed.  Many  of  them  soon  commenced  a  march 
for  the  neighboring  fields  ancl  gardens,  while  others  blindly  pushed  for- 
ward a  column  across  the  highways  over  a  stone  wall,  where  they  were 
crosbed  by  travelers  on  the  road.  But  the  main  body  marched  to  the 
adjoining  gardens  and  inclosures,  where  the  proprietors  were  waiting 
to  receive  them  in  their  intrenchments,  which  had  been  thrown  up  a 
foot  wide  and  two  feet  deep.  The  worms,  as  they  fell  in  their  advance 
into  the  trenches,  were  assailed  in  various  ways  by  eager  combatants, 
some  spreading  over  them  lime,  tar,  or  ashes,  while  others  resorted 
vigorously  to  pounding  them.  In  this  way,  countless  numbers  of  them 
were  destroyed.  The  rear  guard,  composed  principally  of  those  of 
smaller  growth,  kept  in  the  field,  where  they  were  picked  up  by  a  troop 
of  fifty  young  red-winged  blackbirds.  I  also  noticed  the  robins  feeding 
on  these  vermin."  Again:  ^^In  adjoining  lots  they  were  commencing 
their  devastation  upon  the  corn,  turnips,  cabbages,  weeds,  and  grass. 
They  leave  the  grass-ground  completely  clean  and  white,  so  that  it  has  the 
appearance  of  having  been  scorched  in  the  sun.  The  cabbage  and  turnips 
they  destroy  by  eating  the  tender  parts  of  the  plants,  while  they  attack 
the  corn  by  descending  the  spindle  and  concealing  themselves  in  large 
numbers  among  the  leaves  where  the  corn  is  to  make  its  appearance. 
Cora  thus  attacked,  looks  wilted  and  drooping.  In  some  hills,  the 
stalks  were  stripped  of  all  their  leaves.  There  were  no  worms  upon  the 
potato-tops,  though  they  have  killed  all  the  grass  to  the  borders  of  the 
field." 

The  damage  done  to  crops  in  Western  Massachusetts  alone  was  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  half  a  million  dollars.  In  the  Middle  and  Western 
States,  the  army-worm  appears  in  numbers  in  certain  years,  and  then 
are  rare  for  some  years.  In  Southern  Illinois,  in  1818  or  1820,  they 
were  more  numerous  than  in  1861.  They  also  appeared  in  1825, 1826, 
1834,  1841.  In  1842  they  were  about  as  numerous  as  in  1861.  In  1849 
they  were  numerous  in  Southern  Illinois.  In  1856  they  occurred  in 
small  numbers.  In  1855  it  appeared  in  Northern  Ohio;  in  1854  it 
abounded  in  Boone  County,  Missouri,  and  in  1865,  1866,  and  especially 
in  1869,  in  portions  of  the  State.  In  1871  it  occurred  in  Illinois,  and  in 
1872  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Tioga  County,  New  York. — (Riley.)  Thus  it  is  well  known  and  estab- 
lished in  the  South  and  West,  so  that  when  it  appeared  in  New  York 
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and  New  England  the  past  snmmer  there  were  thought  to  be  two  spe^ 
cies  of  army- worms.  But  the  moths  from  different  sections  of  the  East 
and  West  have  been  compared  and  found  to  be  the  same.  Dr.  Fitdi. 
alsoy  has  shown  that  '^  worms  in  armiesj^  and  *^  black  worms,"  referred 
to  by  writers  as  occurring  in  New  York  and  New  England  in  1743, 
1770, 1790,  and  1817,  with  habits  like  those  of  the  army- worm  of  1861, 
must  be  the  same  species.  Mr.  Sanborn  assures  me  that  he  took  the 
moth  in  1855  near  Boston ;  and  has  found  the  larva  under  stones  in 
grass-plots.  On  Mr.  Clark's  farm  at  Garritunk,  near  the  Forks  of  the 
Kennebec,  the  army-worm  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  the  barley,  in 
all  destroying  forty  acres  of  grain.  This  was  about  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, and  soon  after  the  caterpillars  entered  the  ground  to  transform. 
Their  ravages  were  especially  noticed,  according  to  the  Maine  Farmer, 
in  North  JBerwick,  Union,  Bangor,  Ellsworth,  and  one  or  two  other 
towns.  Mr.  Goodale  informs  usthat  on  Mr.  Joseph  Clark's  farm,  in  Wal- 
doborough,  the  worm  was  found  both  in  wheat  and  barley  fields,  though 
less  on  the  wheat,  which  was  riper.  The  leaves  were  consumed,  while 
the  heads  were  not  much  eaten.  Many  of  the  heads  were  cut  off  and 
had  fallen  upon  the  ground,  while  others  were  cut  just  enough  to  hang 
over.  Mr.  Goodale  collected  numbers  of  the  worm  on  the  14th  of  Au- 
gust, and  fed  them  till  on  the  20th  all  butione  had  gone  into  the  earth. 
September  7,  these  millers  appeared,  and  so  several  each  day  until  tbe 
16th.  I  have  never  taken  this  species  in  Maine  until  I  met  the  worm  in 
Bangor,  August  2,  in  a  yard  a  few  rods  from  tbe  Bangor  House,  and 
nearly  full-fed;  August  13,  in  a  field  of  barley  in  Mattamiscontis,  on  the 
Penobscot,  above  Bangor.  It  was  not  seen  on  farms  above  this  point 
on  that  river,  or  on  the  AUegash  or.Baint  John,  so  far  as  I  could  ascer- 
tain, while  the  wheat  Aphis  was  abundant  on  every  farm  I  visited  on 
those  rivers.  Whether  the  army-worm  made  its  appearance  for  the 
first  time  in  Maine  in  1861  can  be  only  probable.  In  Massachusetts  it 
was  first  noticed  the  first  of  July ;  in  Maine  a  month  later,  where  it  be- 
came generally  prevalent. 

The  year  1875  was  another  army- worm  year,  and  it  abounded  all  over 
the  country,  especially  in  Missouri*  Illinois,  Delaware,  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
and  Iowa,  New  York,  and  throughout  New  England,  and  in  Westen 
New  Brunswick. — (Riley.) 

'  While  the  caterpillar  is  single-brooded  in  the  Northern  States,  in 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  Mr.  Kiley  finds  it  to  be  double* brooded,  and  be  thinks 
that  three  broods  may  sometimes  appear  in  one  season. 

The  following  newspaper  items  will  show  tbe  time  of  appearance  and 
degree  of  damage  done  by  the  army-worm  in  New  York,  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  New  Brunswick,  in  1875 : 

Another  insect-pest  has  made  its  appearance  in  formidable  nnmbere  on  Long  Island. 
The  army- worm  has  been  doing  more  damage  in  Saffolk  and  Qaeens  Coanties,  especially 
the  former,  than  even  the  dreaded  potato-beetle.  Corn  and  oats  prove  more  attno- 
tive  than  potatoes  to  the  army-worm,  and  in  some  instances  the  entire  crop  of  oats 
has  been  destroyed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  heavy  rains  have  pnt  a  stop  to 
the  operations  of  these  caterpillars ;  at  worst,  their  want  of  the  power  of  tlii^ht  will 
probably  confine  the  damage  to  the  island.— (New  York  Tribune,  Aagosi  6^  167o.) 

The  army-worms  have  disappeared  from  Little  Compton  and  Portsmoath  as  sud- 
denly as  they  came.    They  did  considerable  ii^nry. — (Boston  Joamal,  Aagust  13.) 

A  special  from  Rockland  says  that  an  immense  army  of  black  worms,  simiUar  to 
caterpillars,  were  crossing  Pleasant  street  in  that  city  all  day  Sunday,  heading  sonth- 
ward.    Large  crowds  gatuered  to  witness  their  advance.— (Boston  Jonmal,  Aagnst  t) 

The  Times  says  that  the  army-worm  has  appeared  in  Bath.  This  worm  has  appeared 
in  Rockland,  and  as  far  east  as  Machias,  and  is  reported  as  doing  great  damage.^ 
(Brunswick  Telegraph,  August  10.) 

Saint  John,  N.  B.,  August  12. — The  army- worms  appeared  on  the  marsh-rcMid,  a  mile 
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from  Saint  John,  yesterday  afternoon,  in  oensiderable  stren^h.  Notwithstanding  the 
^^Torts  to  destroy  them,  they  were  marching  on  the  city  last  night  with  apparently  nn- 
diminished  numbers.  To-day  they  are  gone.  Considerable  damage  was  done  to  grass, 
t^amips,  and  other  root-vegetables.  The  army-worm  recently  invaded  Grassy  Island 
ixfc  Saint  John  River,  from  which  an  annaal  revenae  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  grass. 
I^his  year  only  one-tifth  of  the  nsual  amonnt  will  be  realized.  There  has  been  no  gen* 
eral  invasion  of  this  province,  and  the  alarm  has  subsided. — (Boston  Joarnal.) 

I  have  represented  on  the  map  sbowing  the  distribution  of  the  north- 
ern army-worm,  its  probable  range.  Having  received  the  moth  from 
rFexas,  I  t|;iink  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  it  also  inhabits  the 
other  Galf  States  as  far  as  and  including  Northern  and  Middle  Florida. 
The  army- worm  appears  in  the  wheat-fields  when  the  '^  wheat  is  in  tlie 
milk.^  Previous  to  this  the  young  larvae  are  not  noticed.  "When  less 
1:baQ  half  an  inch  long,  the  worms  are  scarcely  recognizable  as  army- 
i^orms,"  the  general  color  being  green  and  only  feeding  by  night.  Biley 
states  that  "in  ordinary  seasons  they  are  reported  along  the  thirty-third 
parallel,  as  in  Texas,  early  in  March,  and  about  a  week  later  with  each  de- 
cree of  latitude  as  we  advance  northward.  Then,  in  Southern  Missouri 
they  commence  to  march  about  the  middle  of  May ;  in  Central  Missouri 
tbe  first  of  June,  and  in  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  In  the  more  northern  New  England  States 
they  seldom  do  much  damage  before  the  middle  of  July  (we  should 
rather  say  first  of  August).  There  may,  therefore,  be  a  difference  of 
over  two  months  between  the  appearance  of  the  worms  in  Southern 
Missouri  or  Kentucky  and  in  Maine." — (Riley's  Eighth  Beport.) 

The  pupa-. — The  middle  of  August,  the  larva,  full-fed,  descends  into 
the  earth  a  few  inches,  and  there,  by  constant  wriggling  of  its  body 
and  the  excretion  of  a  sticky  fluid,  constructs  a  rough  earthen  cocoon ; 
or  often  it  merely  constructs  a  rude  cell  of  dry  grass  just  below  the  sur- 
face, and  there  in  a  day  or  two,  probably,  as  is  the  case  with  most 
moths,  the  mahogany -colored  pupa,  nearly  an  inch  long,  with  wing- 
csovers  reaching  to  the  last  third  of  the  body,  with  two  spines  slightly 
curved  in,  situated  on  the  last  segment,  emerges  from  the  outer  larva- 
skin  or  mask,  and  lying  there  ten  or  fifteen  days,  till  the  tissues  of  the 
future  moth  shall  be  formed  and  hardened,  discloses  the  imago  or  moth 
the  last  of  August. 

Dr.  Fitch  shows  that  the  natural  habitat  of  the  army- worm  is  in  grass, 
in  low  lands.  Mr.  Biley  substantiates  Dr.  Fitch's  opinion,  and  thus 
accounts  for  the  occasional  undue  increase  of  the  caterpillar :  "  During 
an  excessively  dry  summer  these  swampy  places  dry  out,  and  the  insect, 
having  a  wider  range  where  the  conditions  for  its  successful  develop- 
ment are  favorable,  becomes  greatly  multiplied.  The  eggs  are  conse- 
quently deposited  over  a  greater  area  of  territory,  and  if  the  succeeding 
year  proves  wet  and  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  worms,  we  shall 
have  the  abnormal  conditions  of  their  appearing  on  our  higher  and  drier 
lands,  andof  their  marching  from  one  field  to  another."  •  •  •  "Thus 
the  fact  becomes  at  once  significant  and  explicable,  that  almost  all 
great  army-worm  years  have  been  unusually  wet,  with  the  preceding 
year  unusually  dry,  as  Dr.  Fitch  has  proved  by  record." — (Biley's  Sec- 
ond Report.) 

In  this,  as  probably  in  all  other  insects,  the  unusual  prevalence  of  the 
individuals  is  due  to  unusually  favorable  conditions  for  the  preservation 
of  the  egg  and  the  development  of  the  caterpillar  and  chrysalis.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  ordinary  years,  of  the  one  hundred 
eggs  laid  by  each  moth  ^if  that  be  the  approximate  number),  but  a 
small  proportion  hatch,  bemg  eaten  by  birds  and  possibly  destroyed  by 
egg-parasites  and  by  cold  and  damp  weather.    Should  fifty  or  seventy- 
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five  worms  hatch,  probably  only  three  or  four  perpetaate  their  kiod; 
and  SO  on  throughout  the  in  sect- world.  The  straggle  for  existence  ii 
so  great,  each  species  safifering  from  adverse  climatic  causes  and  insect- 
enemies,  that  but  a  small  proportion  survive  the  perils  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, so  to  speak.  Were  it  not  so,  the  world  would  be  overrun  with 
prepotent  animals  and  plants.  The  increase  and  great  abundance  of 
the  few  species  are  an  indication  of  the  intense  struggle  for  existence 
by  which  the  many  alone  maintain  their  livelihood. 

Remedies. — If  lands  are  burned  over  in  the  dead  of  the  year  wheie 
these  eggs  or  pupae  or  moths  abound,  which  is  the  best  remedy  we  caa 
apply  to  keep  off  or  kill  off  this  moth,  the  fire  will  certainly  kill  the 
chrysalids  just  below  the  roots  of  the  grass,  as  it  surely  will  the  eggs 
on  the  stalks  or  the  moths  nestling  among  them.  Tracts  of  land  in 
Maine  thus  burned  over  in  the  spring  of  1861  escaped  the  army- worm  in 
the  summer,  while  farms  near  by  suffered  from  the  incursions  of  worms 
from  the  unburned  grass-lands  around. 

Ditching,  or  making  a  deep  trench  with  steep  or  undermining  sides, 
especially  efficacious  in  sandy  soils,  will  do  much  toward  keeping  them 
out  of  fields  of  grain.  People  have  also  laid  tar  in  the  bottom  of 
ditches,  laid  trains  of  guano,  and  made  bonfires  in  them.  By  turning 
fowl  and  hogs  into  fields  just  as  the  caterpillar  is  going  into  the  earth 
to  pupate,  great  numbers  can  be  destroyed,  and  the  hogs  and  hens  will 
grow  fat  on  them. 

Unefniea, — ^That  birds  of  different  kinds  feed  on  these  caterpillars  has 
been  noticed.  There  are  also  night-birds  that  catch  the  moths  as  they 
fly.  Both  the  larva  and  moth  are  exposed  on  every  hand  to  the  attacks 
of  other  insects,  such  as  the  dragon-flies,  which  are  continually  on  the 
wing,  especially  over  low  lauds.  A  large  purple  beetle  with  rows  of 
golden  spots  on  its  wing-covers,  the  Calosoma  calidumj  which  is  very 
common  in  grass-lands,  either  running  about  after  their  prey,  or  lying 
on  the  watch  in  their  holes  among  the  grass,  makes  great  havoc  among 
the  army-worm,  and  not  only  the  beetle,  but  its  larva,  which  is  more 
voracious,  if  possible. 

Ants  are  known  to  destroy  the  army- worm.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H. 
I.  Hershs,  of  Eichmond,  Ind.,  for  the  following  instance:  ^Mn  Jane, 
1875,  the  army-worms  took  possession  of  a  grass-plot  near  my  stadv- 
window,  and  for  a  time  threatened  to  strip  it  of  every  vestige  of  green; 
but  I  noticed  a  few  days  after  they  made  their  appearance  that  a  large 
number  of  small  black  ants  were  waging  a  war  of  extermination  against 
them,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  unusually  wet  weather,  soon  pnt 
a  stop  to  their  depredations." 

But  undoubtedly  the  grand,  check  that  nature  has  imposed  upon  the 
too  great  increase  of  caterpillars  are  their  parasites,  or  those  ichneu- 
mon-flies belonging  to  the  great  order  Hymenapteran  and  two  species 
of  Dipteraj  or  true  flies,  which  lay  their  eggs  on  the  outside  of  the 
caterpillar.  The  young  hatching  out  feeds  on  the  fatty  tissues  of  the 
caterpillar,  which  lives  just  along  time  enough  for  the  parasite 
within  to  come  to  maturity.  The  larger  ichneumons  only  live  singly  in 
the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  while  as  many  as  a  hundred  of  the  minute 
species  have  been  seen  to  emerge  ti'om  the  dead  larva-skin,  their  cocoons 
placed  side  by  side  within. 

We  first  notice  a  large  species  which  Mr.  Shurtleff  raised  from  the 
army-worm  between  the  first  and  middle  of  September. 

Ophion  purgattM  Say.  This  genus  of  ichneumons  has  a  slender 
body,  with  long  filiform  antennse.  The  thorax  above  oral,  and  as  wide 
as  the  head.    The  legs  are  long  and  slender ;  but  the  most  apparent 
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cbaracter  is  the  long  compressed  abdomen,  which,  much  arched  or  sickle- 
shaped,  is  attached  to  the  body  by  a  slender  peduncle.  The  end  of  the 
abdomen  is  cut  off  obliquely  inwards  below.  The  ovipositor  is  scarcely 
tx>  be  seen,  which  in  most  ichneumons  is  very  long ;  and  here  we  see 
the  adaptation  of  this  organ  to  the  habits  of  the  species.  Instead  of 
piercing  the  body  of  the  victim  and  depositing  the  egg  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  the  Ophion  merely  lays  its  egg  on  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar. 
The  egg  is  bean-shaped  and  attached  by  a  pedicle  to  the  skin.  When 
the  footless  grub  is  hatched  it  does  not  entirely  leave  the  egg-case,  but 
the  last  joints  of  its  body  remain  attached  to  the  shell,  while  it  reaches 
oot  over  and  with  its  sharp  jaw-pieces  gnaws  into  the  side  of  the  cater- 
pillar. Some  Ophions  are  parasitic  iu  their  ichneumons,  just  as  are 
the  species  of  Chalets  mentioned  below. 

Thto  species,  common  in  Maine,  is  of  a  pale-reddish  horn  color.  The  head  is  yellow, 
pale  testaceoos  at  the  hase  of  the  ant^nnie.  The  large  prominent  eyes  hlack.  Three 
smaller  black  simple  eyes  are  arranged  in  a  triangle  above,  between  the  compound 
eyes.  The  rest  of  the  body,  especially  the  hind  part  of  the  thorax,  and  the  Joints  and 
noder  side  of  the  abdomen  and  legs  beneath  are  covered  by  a  bloom  of  minute  lighter- 
colored  hairs  which  have  their  origin  in  microscopic  pnnctnres.  On  the  middle  of  the 
thorax  above,  a  little  darker ;  and  behind,  a  yellowish  tint.  Next  the  insertion  of  the 
abdomen  the  thorax  is  thickly  and  plaioly  punctate.  Same  color  beneath,  except  the 
first  three  joints  of  the  abdomen,  which  are  touched  with  yellow,  and  the  lower  side  is 
generally  darker. 

The  veins  of  the  wings  are  dark;  the  thickened  cell  on  the  front  margin  of  the  fore 
wings  and  the  adjacent  veins  as  well  as  the  horny  triangular  pieces  in  the  cell  below, 
the  outer  of  which  is  much  the  smallest,  are  pale  horn  color. 

Body  nearly  an  inch  long.    Expanse  of  wings,  12^  tenths. 

Mr.  Walsh,  of  Illinois,  has  discovered  three  other  ichneumons,  descrip- 
tions of  which  we  take  from  his  pamphlet : 

Mesochorus  vUreua  Walsh. — Male,  general  color  light  rufous.  Eyes  and  ocelli  black, 
anteonse  fuscous  except  toward  the  base.  Upper  surface  of  thorax  in  the  larger  speci- 
men fuscous;  intermediate  and  posterior  tibias  with  spurs  equal  to  one-fourth  their 
length ;  posterior  knees  slightly  dusky ;  tips  of  posterior  tibise  distinctly  dusky. 
Wings  hyaline,  nervures  and  stigma  dusky.  Abdomen  viewed  in  profile,  curves  con- 
siderably, especially  at  base,  and  is  quite  narrow,  except  toward  the  tip,  where  it 
expands  suddenly.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  is  appendiculated.  It  is  of  a  translucent 
yellowish-white  in  its  central  one-third;  the  remaining  two-thirds  piceous  black,  with 
a  distinct  yellowish  narrow  annulus  at  the  base  of  the  third  joint.  Appendiculum  of 
abdomen  composed  of  two  extremely  fine  setse,  thickened  at  their  base,  whose  length 
slightly  exceeds  the  extreme  width  of  the  abdomen. 

The  female  differs  in  the  head,  being  from  the  mouth  upward  piceous.  The  thorax 
and  pectus  are  piceous  black.  Ovipositor,  which  is  dusky,  slightly  exceeds  in  length 
the  width  of  the  abdomen.    Body,  .0d>.03  inch  long. 

Pezomachus  minimus  Walsh. — This  genus  is  wingless,  like  the  neuters 
of  ants,  except  that  their  antennsB  are  not  elbowed  like  those  of  ants. 

Male,  piceous.  Eyes  black,  antennte  black,  except  toward  the  base,  where  they  are 
light  rufous.  Legs  rufous,  hinds  legs  a  little  dusky.  Abdomen  narrowed  ;  second  and 
sometimes  third  joint  annulate  with  rufous  at  tip.  The  female  differs  iu  the  thorax, 
being  almost  invariably  rufous,  and  in  the  first  three  abdominal  joints  being  generally 
entirely  rufous,  with  a  piceous  annulus  at  the  base  of  the  third,  though  sometimes 
absent.  The  abdomen  is  also  fuller  and  wider.  Ovipositor  dusky,  equal  in  length  to 
the  width  of  the  abdomen.    Body  .07  to  .1  inch  long. 

The  cocoons  symmetrically  arranged  side  by  side,  and  enveloped  in 
floss,  are  found  in  the  dead  skins  of  the  army-worm.  A  minute  ichneu- 
mon, Chalets  alhifrons  Walsh,  was  bred  from  the  cocoons  of  the  Pezo- 
machus, 

if f croi7a«i«r  mi7if aria  Walsh,  is  another  army- worm  parasite.  Head  black;  palpi 
whitish ;  antennfl>,  fuscous  above,  light  brown  beneath  toward  the  base.  Thorax 
black,  polished  with  very  minute  punctures.  Nervures  and  stigma  of  the  wing  fus- 
cous. Legs  light  rufous,  posterior  pair  with  knees  and  tips  of  tibia)  fuscous.  Abdo- 
men black,  glabrous,  highly  polished.  Ovipositor  not  exsorted.  Length  of  bo<ly,  .07 
inch. 

45  G  S 
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Two  parasites  live  ia  this  microgiiBteT ^Hockeriaperpulchraskud  Gl^ 
viridescensy  belonging  to  the  ChaUdd  family  of  ichneumons.    Walsh  sayi: 

AVe  DOW  know  that  of  145  ichDeamon-flies,  pFomiscuonsly  taken,  that  had  deprt 
dated  ou  the  army- worm,  27,  or  only  18  per  cent.,  perished  by  Chalois  files. 

Ichneumon  leucanice  Fitch. — Dr.  Fitch  has  given  an  account  of  another 
ichneumon. 

This  parasite  resembles  a  small  wasp,  nearly  half  an  inch  long:,  of  a  bright  rast-nd 
color,  its  wings  smoky,  its  breast  black,  and  also  the  middle  of  it«  back,  where  is  & 
small  bright  sulphur-bellow  spot,  which  is  the  scutel.  The  antenn®  have  a  nulk- 
wbite  band  on  their  middle,  below  which  band  they  are  rash-red,  and  aboTe  it  blacL 
There  are  two  narrow  bands  also  on  the  back  of  the  abdomen,  placed  on  the  fourth « 
fifth  joint,  and  the  slender  peduncle  of  the  abdomen  is  also  black.  Mr.  Sanborn  hii 
raised  this  same  species,  as  also  another  ichneumon,  which  we  describe. 

Ichneumon  species. — Ichneumons  of  this  genus  are  rather  slender- 
bodied  ;  the  abdomen  long  oval.  Wings  not  much  longer  than  the  slei- 
der  antennae,  which  in  turn  are  a  little  more  than  one-half  the  length  of 
the  whole  body.  The  legs  and  joints  of  the  feet  are  also  slender.  The 
ovipositor  of  the  female  is  not  apparent;  her  eggs  are  pedunculated, 
having  a  general  likeness  to  those  of  the  genus  Ophion, 

The  species  before  us  is  black  and  yellow.  Head  :  face  square,  yellow  ;  a  dark  lise 
borders  tbo  base  of  the  antenna;,  which  are  rusty,  the  first  joint  yellow,  and  the  ends 
dusky.  Head  behind  the  antenuie  black.  Thorax  black  ;  above  on  its  first  joint,  or 
prothorax,  a  yellow  transverse  elliptical.  On  the  second  joint  which  carries  the  foR 
wings  are  two  yellow  stripes  forking  toward  the  head.  Scutelluni  yellow;  anotk: 
transverse  elliptical  yellow  spot  behind.  Third  joint  of  thorax  yellow  above,  bljc^ 
beneath.  Legs :  first  and  second  pairs  yellow,  reddish  above  on  first  joint.  Third  pair 
black  at  base ;  second  joint  yellow ;  third,  or  femur,  black ;  fourth,  or  tibia,  black  at 
tip.    Tarsi,  or  toes,  marked  with  black. 

The  elbowed  abdomen  black  at  base,  the  elbow  yellow.  The  next  three  yellow 
joints  with  a  narrow  black  strip  on  the  front  edge,  the  hinder  edge  of  the  ring  tioged 
with  reddish.    Last  three  rings  black. 

Our  last  parasite  is  a  fly,  or  species  of  the  Tachina  family,  that  Mr. 
Shurtleff  and  Sanborn  have  both  raised  from  the  army- worm,  and  I  find 
it  to  be  identical  with  the  species  that  attacks  the  worm  in  the  West. 

Exorista  leucanico  Kirkpatrick  (Senometopia  militaris  Walsh).— This 
genus  resembles  in  form  our  common  house-fly.  The  thorax  is  usoalij 
striped  longitudinally,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  large  hairs.  It 
flies  low  in  sunny  spots  in  woods,  with  a  loud  buzzing  noise.  We  c»py 
Mr.  Walsh's  description,  and  select  some  interesting  information  he  gives 
us  about  its  habits : 

Length,  .25  to  .40  inch;  the  females  not  exceeding  .30  inch.  Face  silvery,  wiih  lit- 
eral black  hairs  only  on  the  cheeks,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  black  bristle.  Froot 
golden  olive,  with  a  black  central  stripe,  and  lateral  black  convergent  hairs.  Oocipnt 
dusky.  Labium,  brown,  with  yellowisn  hair.  Maxipalps,  rufoos.  Eyes,  dnnamm* 
brown,  covered  with  very  short  dense  whitish  hair.  Antenna),  two  basal  joints,  black, 
with  black  hairs ;  third  joint  flattened,  dusky,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  time 
the  length  of  the  second  joint;  seta,  black.  The  entire  hinder  part  of  the  head  cov- 
ered with  dense  whitish  hair.  Thorax  glabrous,  bluish-gray  and  lighter  at  the  sideSy 
with  four  irregular  black  vittos,  and  black  hairs  and  bristles.  8cntel,  reddish-browB, 
whitish  behind,  glabrous,  with  black  hairs  and  bristles.  Pectns,  black,  glabroos,  with 
hairs  and  lateral  bristles ;  legs,  black,  hairv ;  thighs,  dark  cinoreons  beneath ;  pn^ 
villi,  cinereous.  Wings,  hyaline ;  nervnres,  brownish ;  alulsc,  opaqne  green i^-wbit«. 
Abdomen,  first  joint  black ;  second  and  third,  opalescent  in  the  middle,  with  black  aod 
gray,  and  at  the  sides  with  rufous  and  gray ;  last  joint,  rufous,  slightly  opalescent  at 
base  with  gray ;  all  with  black  hairs  and  lateral  bristles. 

Beneath,  the  first  joint  is  black  ;  tho  others,  black  marginal  with  mfons,  all  with 
black  hairs.  In  the  male,  the  space  between  the  eyes  at  the  occiput  is  one-seventh  of 
tho  transverse  diameter  of  the  head ;  in  the  female,  it  is  one-fourth. 

Some  pupa-cases  of  this  fly  before  uie  are  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
inch  long;  c^vlindrical ;  rounded  at  each  end.    The  last  segment,  barely 
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distiuguishable,  has  two  little  flattened  plates  that  were  the  breathing- 
pores  in  the  larva.  The  two  first  segments  are  partially  split  off,  and 
ruptured  across  the  end,  where  the  fly  burst  out.  The  fly  appeared  the 
20tli  of  September. 

"  The  eggs,"  Mr.  Walsh  says,  "  are  much  the  shape  and  color  of  those 
of  the  flesh-fly.  The  fly  fastens  its  eggs  by  an  insoluble  cement  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  two  or  three  first  rings  of  the  body.  Instinct  ap- 
pears to  teach  the  mother-fly  that  if  she  places  her  eggs  further  back, 
the  little  maggots,  as  they  hatch  out  and. begin  to  penetrate  the  flesh, 
will  be  felt  by  the  victim  and  seized  by  its  powerful  jaws,  as  I  have  seen 
wood-feed^ing  caterpillars  seize  and  worry  like  a  dog  ants  that  attacked 
them.'' 

Mr.  Walsh  had  fifty  or  sixty  worms,  of  which  all  but  two  had  their 
eggs,  from  one  to  six  in  number,  fastened  on  their  upper  side.  From 
these  be  bred  fifty -four  Tachinas  and  two  moths.  '^  Now  these  army- 
worms  averaged  about  three  eggs  apiece,  and  consequently  two-thirds 
of  the  eggs  of  the  Tachina  must  have  perished  without  arriving  at  ma- 
turity.'' 

"  ily  Tachina  (^^gs^  so  far  as  I  noticed,  did  not  hatch  till  the  larva 
had  gone  under  ground  ;  but  from  information  received  from  Mr.  Emery, 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  this,  or  an 
allied  species,  hatches  out  above  ground,  adheriug  externally,  and '  grow- 
ing rapidly,  while  its  victim  decreases  in  size.'  They  uniformly  devoured 
the  larva  before  it  transformed  into  the  pupa  state.  The  time  for  the 
entire  transformation  of  such  as  I  experimented  upon  from  egg  to  fly, 
was  from  fifteen  to  nineteen  days."  .*♦•*<  Jefferson  Russell,  an  in- 
telligent farmer,  had  repeatedly,  on  damp,  cloudy  mornings,  watched  a 
large,  bluish-green  fly,  about  the  size  of  a  blow-fly,  attacking  the  army- 
worm,  and  depositing  its  eggs  on  the  shoulders  of  the  victim,  as  he  as- 
certaiued  by  a  double  lens.  As  they  were  attacked,  the  aruiy-worms 
kept  dropping  to  the  ground  and  gathering  in  clusters,  or  hiding  under 
clods,  until  Gnally  the  wheat  on  which  they  occurred  was  entirely  free 
from  them."  Mr.  Riley  says  that  in  1875  fully  80  per  cent,  of  the  army- 
worms  which  he  noticed  were  attacked  hy  the  Tachina  &ies.  "They 
never  abound  or  travel  from  one  field  to  another,  but  they  are  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  two-winged  flies,  which  are  often  so  numerous 
that  their  buzzing  reminds  one  of  a  swarm  bf  bees." — (Eighth  Report.) 
This  fact  supports  the  opinion  of  Wagner  (see  p.  )  that  insect-para- 
sites usually  increase  in  proportion  to  their  hosts. 

Egg, — When  first  laid,  sphericali  0.02  inch  id  diameter,  smooth,  opaqne  white ;  cov- 
ered with  a  glistening,  adhesive  fluid;  shell  delicate,  hecoming  faintly  irridesceut  and 
more  sordid  before  hatching. — (Uiley.) 

Larva. — When  first  hatched,  1.7 
miilemeter  in  length ;  dull  white, 
and  a  large  dark  head. 

In  the  iirst  and  second  stages, 
the  two  front  pairs  of  abdominal 
legs  are  atrophied  so  as  to  necessi- 
tate a  looping  gait.  In  the  third 
stage  the  looping  habit  is  lost,  but 
the  front  abdominal  legs  are  still 
somewhat  the  smallest.  In  the  Fio.  C— Pnpa 
fourth  stage,  the  color  is  dull,  dark  "^  ChrjBa- 
Fia.  5.— Full-grown  Northern  Army-vorm.     green,and  thechameleonitic  brown 

lines  appear. — (Kiley.) 
The  matare  lar^^a  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long.  Its  cylindrical  body,  divided 
into  thirteen  rings,  becomes  more  contracted  and  wrinkled  at  each  end,  and  is  sparsely 
covered  with  short  hairs.  The  head  is  covered  by  a  net-work  of  confluent  spots,  while 
along  the  middle  of  the  face  run  two  lines  diverging  at  each  end.  A  light-colored  waved 
line,  iust  above  the  logs,  is  succeeded  by  a  dark  one ;  then  a  light  one,  edged  with  two 
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thread-like  lines ;  while  the  upper  part  is  dark,  with  an  iotermpted  white  threil 
runuir;;  exactly  tbroui;h  the  middle  of  the  back.    The  prolegs,  ten  in  nnmbcr.  aa 

marked  on  their  outer  middle  aai 
^  ,m^^  iJ^  ^°  their  tip  with  black.    Beueadi, 

o        ,.--;"'  W'^  .  J$^  tl*®  caterpillar  is  of  a  livid  ji^reeii. 

(^        Most  of  the  Maine  species  of  Ln- 

^r  cania  have  light-colored  wings,  witb 

dark  streaks  and  dots,  bnt  the  ni- 

puncta  is  lai^r  and  darker  colored. 

Its  prevailing  baes  are  msty  gny- 

ish-brown,  sprinkled   or   peppoik 

sparsely  with    black   scales.    Tk 

upper  part  of  the  head,  the  froct 

part   of  the  thorax  or  collar,  sad 

front  margin  of  the  fore  wing,  an  of 

Fio.  7.— a,  male  moth:  b,  abdomen  of  female— nataral  size;  a  lighter  shade.     Betwecm  the  froot 

e,  eye;  d,  base  of  male  autenDU;  e.  base  of  femalt^antenua;    margin  of  the  fore  wing  and  tbe 

enlarged.-(Aftor  Kiloy.)  ^^i^^  ^^  ^.^^^  li„^  reaching  cot  t» 

the  white  spot  in  the  center,  is  a  rnsty  patch.  Just  beyond,  about  half-way  betireei 
the  white  dot  and  the  outer  edge,  is  a  row  of  about  ten  black  dots,  situated  on  the  Teani, 
mnning  toward  the  apex  of  the  wing,  but  the  last  three  are  deflected  at  a  right  angir 
inward  and  up  to  the  front  margin,  while  a  dark  line  starts  from  the  comer  or  earn 
in  the  line  of  dots,  and  proceeds  to  the  upper  angle  or  apex  of  the  wing.  The  little 
veins  of  the  outer  edge  are  silvery,  and  between  them,  in  a  row  next  to  the  fringe,  caa 
just  be  seen  little  black  dots. 

The  hind  wings  are  pearly  smoke-colored,  darker  toward  the  outer  edge,  witli  a 
central  spot  of  the  same  color,  which  can  be  seen  on  the  under  side. 

Beneath,  the  moth  is  a  light  pearly-gray.  The  fore  wings  are  clouded  in  the  middle, 
with  a  dark  spot  on  the  front  margin,  one-fourth  of  the  way  from  the  tip.  The  fon 
wings  are  rather  more  pointed  in  this  species  than  the  other.  The  body  measuns 
nearly  an  inch  long,  and  the  wings  expand  a  little  over  an  inch  and  one-half. 

Smnmary. — The  army- worm  motli  appears  late  in  the  summer  or  earij 
iu  the  autumn,  when  it  hybernates,  after  layiug  its  eggs  near  the  roots 
of  perennial  grasses ;  or  it  hybernates  in  the  chrysalis  state  and  ovi- 
posits in  April  and  May  southward ;  later,  northward.  The  eggs  hatch 
and  the  young  appear  eight  or  ten  days  after,  and  the  worms  are  mo6t 
destructive  in  wet  summer  succeeding  a  dry  one,  when  the  "  wheat  is  in 
the  milk."  The  caterpillar  state  took  a  month ;  the  chrysalis  state  two 
weeks.  The  species  is  mostly  confined  to  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States.  Besides  external  enemies  it  has  eight  internal  parasites.  The 
best  way  to  exterminate  the  worm  is  to  burn  meadows  and  grass-laDds. 
where  the  insect  lays  its  eggs,  in  the  autumn. 

European  Wheat-Flies. — Several  very  destructive  flies  are  known 
in  Europe  to  injure  the  stalks  and  leaves  of  wheat  and  other  cereals, 
and  as  they  are  liable  to  be  imported  into  this  country,  I  will  refer  to 
them.  The  Oscinis  granarius  in  England  lives  in  the  stalks  of  wheat; 
Oscinis  vastator  in  Europe  damages  wheat  and  barley  by  eating  the  base 
of  the  stalk.  The  larva  becomes  fully  grown  late  in  June,  and  a  month 
later  the  fly  appears.  It  is  said  to  be  attacked  by  numerous  Pt^rama- 
lu8  parasites,  and  a  minute  Prototriipid  ichneumon  ovi{K>8its  in  its  eggs. 
Allied  species  causes  the  disease  called  ''gout,"  producing  swellings 
twice  the  size  of  the  stalks  of  wheat  and  barley.  Oscinis  frit  affects 
the  ears  of  barley^  in  certain  years  destroying  one-tenth  of  the  entire 
crop.  Two  species  of  another  genus  (Chlorops)  are  especially  injorioos 
in  Europe.  Chlorops  lineata  destroys  the  ccutral  leaves  and  the  plant 
itself,  the  female  ovipositing  on  stems  when  the  wheat  begins  to  show 
the  ear.  In  two  weeks  the  eggs  hatch  and  the  fly  appears  iu  September. 
Chlorops  herpinii  attacks  the  ears  of  barley,  from  six  to  ten  larvae  being 
found  in  the  ears,  destroying  the  flowers  and  rendering  them  sterile. 
In  dealing  with  these  insects  plowing  in  has  been  found  to  be  of  no 
use,  and  the  best  preventive  measure  is  the  rotation  of  crops. 
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The  Common  Wheat-Fly,  Chloripa  v^ilgaria  Fitcb. — Certain  Bmall,  slender,  pale- 
groen  and  watery-white  shining  maggots  belonging  to  the  above  species  with  the  oth- 
ers mentioned  below  are  said  by  Dr.  Fitch  to  burrow  in  different  parts  of  the  stalks, 
flTvarfing  and  often  killing  them. 

It  was  not  until  1855  that  it  was  known  that  wheat  in  this  country 
wsLS  affected  by  these  maggots,  when  they  were  discovered  by  Dr. 
Fitch,  who  thinks  that  it  is  from  the  number  of  these  and  other  insect 
depredators  that  farmers  are  not  now  able  to  raise  such  large  crops  as 
osed  formerly  to  be  harvested.    The  Ghhrops  vulgaris  is  abundant  the 
latter  part  of  June  in  wheat-fields.    It  is  pale  yellow,  and  0.15  inch  in 
length.    Another  fly  is  the  Meromyga  americatia  of  Fitch.    It  is  yel- 
lowish-white and  a  little  larger  than  the  preceding.    Another  minute 
fly,  found  in  company  with  the  others,  is  the  Liphonella  obera.    It  is  less 
than  a  line  in  length  and  is  jet-black.    Still  another  form  found  in  the 
lieads  of  wheat  in  New  York  in  June  is  Oscinis  tibialis.    It  is  only  0.08 
inch  in  length,'  and  also  jet-black,  with  pale  dull-yellow  shanks  and 
feet.    The  last  fly  mentioned  by  Fitch  is  Hylemyia  decepUvaj  which 
occurs  in  abundance  upon  heads  of  wheat  late  in  June.    It  is  ash-gray, 
nvith  black  legs  and  feelers,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 

INJURma   THE  HEADS. 

The  WuBAT-MrDGE,  Diplosis  triiici  of  recent  aatbors;  Cccidomyia  tritici  Kirby. — 
Several  minute  orange-red  maggots^  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long^  crowding  around  tbe 
Icernels  of  wheat,  causing  them  to  shrivel  and  dry  wbeu  ripe.  The  maggots  descend 
into  the  ground  and  spin  minute  cocoons,  from  which  in  the  following  June  come 
bright  orange-colored  midges. — (Fitch.) 

This  insect  was  probably  imported  into  Quebec  about  the  year  1820. 
It  made  its  way  along  the  Saint  Lawrence  and  Ohambly  (Sorelle)  Riv- 
ers into  Northwestern  Vermont,  and  soon  became  so  abundant  in  Kew 
England  and  New  York  that  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  mostly  aban> 
doned.  Its  attacks  then  decreased,  and  wheat  was  again  raised  until 
in  tbe  year  1854,  when  wheat  was  largely  in  cultivation,  it  again  became 
very  destructive,  causing  a  loss  in  the  State  of  New  York  alone,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Dr.  Fitch,  of  $15,000,000.  In  Canada,  in  1856, 
the  loss  was  estimated  to  exceed  $2,500,000.  In  the  same  year,  in  por- 
tions of  New  York,  the  midge  destroyed  one-half  to  two-thirds  on  the 
uplands,  and  nearly  all  on  the  lowlands,  and  the  destruction  was  worse 
in  1857  and  1858.  In  1858  very  little  white  wheat  was  sown  in  Western 
New  York,  and  the  midge  reduced  tbe  value  of  all  the  wheat-lands  at  least 
40  per  cent.  In  1859  the  midge  unaccountably  disappeared,  to  again 
become  prevalent  in  1861. — (Fitch.)  Mr.  Eiley,  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
refers  to  this  insect  as  infesting  wheat  in  Indiana  during  the  summer  of 
1876. 

As  regards  the  habits  of  the  wheat-midge,  I  reproduce  the  following 
account  from  my  *' Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects:"  "When  the  wheat  is 
in  blossom,  the  females  lay  their  eggs  in  the  evening  by  means  of  the 
long  retractile  tube-like  extremity  of  the  body  within  the  chaffy  scales 
of  the  flowers,  and  in  clusters  of  from  two  to  fifteen  or  more.  In  eight 
or  ten  days  the  eggs  disclose  the  transparent  maggots,  which,  with  age, 
become  orange-colored,  and,  when  fully  grown,  are  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long.  They  crowd  around  the  germ  of  the  wheat,  which,  by  press- 
ure, becomes  shriveled  and  aborted.  At  the  end  of  July  and  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  the  maggots  become  full-fed,  and  in  a  few  days 
molt  their  skins,  leaving  the  old  larva-skin  entire,  except  a  little  rent 
in  one  end  of  it.  'Oreat  numbers  of  these  skins  are  found  in  the 
wheat-ears   immediately    after   the    molting  process    is    completed.' 
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Sometimes  the  larva  descends  to  the  ground  and  molts  there.  Harrn 
states  that  '  it  is  shorter,  somewhat  fattened,  and  more  obtase  than 
before,  and  is  of  a  deeper  yellow  color,  with  an  oblong  greenish  spot  io 
the  middle  of  the  body.  In  this  state,  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  larva  and  pupa  states,  which  has,  by  Dr.  Fitch,  been  termed  the 
"embryo-pupa''  and  by  us  •* semi-pupa,"  the  insect  spins  a  minate 
silken  cocoon,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Fitch,  is  smaller  than  a  mustard 
seed,  and  remains  in  the  ground  through  the  winter,  situated  at  the 
depth  of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface.  In  the  next  June  they  are  trans- 
formed to  pupsB,  with  the  limbs  free.  When  about  to  assume  the  adnlt 
state,  the  pupa  works  its  way  to  the  surface  in  June  and  July.' " 

Description, — The  eggs  of  the  -wbeat-mid^e  are  loDg,  oval-cyliDdrica!,  and  tinged 
with  pale  red.  When  the  larva  is  at  rest  it  is  oval,  flattened  on  the  under  side,  deep 
yellow,  and  0.08  inch  long.  The  female  fly  is  nearly  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long,  brifEnlit 
orange  or  lemon-yellow,  and  tarnished  or  slightly  smoky  on  the  back  forward  of  ito 
wiDgs,  the  latter  clear,  with  a  smaU  cross- vein  near  their  base;  the  ahtennsd  are  about 
as  long  as  the  body,  and  composed  of  twelve  oblong  Joints,  which  are  narrower  n 
their  middles  and  separated  by  short  pedicels.  In  the  males  the  antennae  are  remark- 
ably long,  slender,  and  delicate,  and  consist  of  twenty-foar  globular  joints ;  it  ii 
smaller,  bat  in  other  respects  agrees  with  the  female.— (Fitch.) 

Parasites, — Dr.  Fitch  has  shown  that  when  the  midges  increase  or  di- 
minish in  numbers  its  parasites  increase  or  diminish  in  the  same  ratio, 
'^  the  same  as  the  Hessian  fly,  once  so  frightfully  destructive  to  our  wheat- 
crops  here  in  America,  has  become  subdued  by  its  parasites,  whereby  it  is 
seldom  noticed  now  or  known  to  be  present  in  our  country,  although  it 
can  be  found  almost  every  year  in  our  wheat-fields,  showing  it  is  still 
with  us,  everywhere  ready  to  again  increase  and  become  destmctiTe 
were  it  not  constantly  repressed  and  kept  down  by  its  parasitic  foes.' 
Mr.  Curtis  is  quoted  as  saying  that  in  Europe  '^  these  parasites  so  effect- 
ually execute  their  mission,  that  it  has  often  happened  a  year  or  two 
after  the  midges  were  in  excess  not  a  specimen  could  be  found.''  It» 
destructiveness  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  no  natiTe 
parasites  to  keep  it  within  proper  limits,  and  Dr.  Fitch  urges  that  the 
parasites  be  imported  from  Europe. 

Grain-Aphis,  Jphis  arenee  Fabricins. — ^Multitudes  of  dark  plant-lice,  clustering  od 
the  heads  of  wheat  in  August,  blackening  the  fields  of  grain,  and,  by  sucking  the  ker- 
nels, causing  them  to  shrink  in  size  and  diminish  in  weight. 

We  will  suppose  a  number  of  eggs  to  hatch  out  their  wingless  females; 
with  an  occasional  winged  individual  there  are  as  yet  no  males  in  e2dst- 
ence,  and  yet  these  virgin  aphides,  or  plant-lice,  every  few  da^'s  prodnee 
hundreds  of  young  alive ;  each  of  which  in  turn  come  to  maturity  aod 
produce  their  young  alive.  Hence,  by  the  end  of  summer  we  have  mill- 
ions of  lice  overrunning  our  wheat-Qelds,  the  very  youngest  as  wellM 
the  oldest  as  if  for  their  lives  sucking  in  the  sap  from  the  ear  of  the 
grain.  For  by  a  marvelous  adaptation  to  their  mode  of  life,  what  in 
beetles  are  jaws  for  biting  are  here  lengthened  out  and  joined  together 
to  form  a  tube,  with  a  sucking-stomach  at  the  base.  This  tube  the  louse 
forces  into  the  root  of  the  ear,  and  thus  anchored  by  their  jaws,  whole 
groups  cluster  head  downward  on  the  heads  of  grain,  and  by  their 
numbers  color  a  whole  field.  But  the  supply  of  liquid  food  is  greater 
than  the  aphides  can  manage,  hence  two  tubes  open  out  from  the  hind 
part  of  the  abdomen,  from  which  exudes  a  sweet  sticky  fluid  called 
"honey-dew."  Ants  come  to  eat  it  as  it  falls  on  the  leaves,  orlapii 
from  the  honey-tubes  of  the  aphis,  and  as  the  supply  lessens,  they  gentij 
strike  the  aphis  with  their  antennae  to  make  them  yield  more. 

At  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  the  whole  race  of  aphides 
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mist  be  cut  off,  the  virgin  females  prodnce  winged  individuals  of  both 
i^ixes,  which  after  pairing  die,  after  depositing  their  eggs  for  the  spring 
brood. 

Oar  species  is  oblong-oval  shaped,  narrowing  toward  the  head,  while 
tlie  abdomen  behind  is  swelled  ont  and  rather  blant  at  the  end,  with  a 
rather  long  ovipositor  in  the  female.  Its  color  is  green,  covered  often 
with  a  reddish-brown  bloom.  The  ends  of  the  antennsB,  the  end  of  the 
sbanks  and  thighs  and  the  feet,  are  black.  In  the  young,  these  parts  are 
only  smoky  or  dusky.  Length  of  those  with  wings  about  one-tenth  of 
an  inch. 

Dr.  Fitch  gives  in  the  Boston  Courier,  interesting  observations  on 
this  aphis.    Of  its  variation  in  color  he  says :  "  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  relating  to  these  insects  is  the  change  in  their  color 
which  now  began  to  take  place.    While  they  were  scattered  about  upon 
the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  grain,  they  were  of  a  bright  grass-green 
color.    Now  orange-yellow  or  deep  flesh-red  individuals  began  to  appear 
among  them.    This  cplor  is  so  wholly  different  from  green,  that  these 
orange  ones  might  be  suspected  to  be  a  different  species.    But  green 
females  placed  in  vials  were  found  next  day  to  have  young  with  them 
of  both  colors ;  some  being  green,  others  orange.    And  a  few  days  later 
other  green  females  were  found  to  have  orange  young  only,  no  green 
ones  being  born  any  longer.    It  is  probably  the  change  in  the  quality  of 
its  food  which  causes  the  insect  to  change  thus  in  its  color,  the  juices 
which  the  plant  elaborates  for  the  growth  of  its  flowers  and  seeds  being 
mnch  more  highly  refined,  nutritions,  and  dainty  than  those  which  cir- 
calate  in  the  stalks  and  leaves,  where  the  insect  first  feeds.    And  it  is 
traly  curious  and  wonderful  that  this  green-colored  insect,  on  coming  to 
feed  on  the  juices  which  grow  the  flowers,  begins  thereupon  to  give  birth 
to  young  having  a  gray  orange  color  similar  to  that  of  the  flowers.'' 

Dr.  Fitch  noticed  several  years  ago  in  wheat-fields  a  green  plant-louse, 
though  it  was  not  common. 

In  East  Hampden,  Mass.,  '^a  plant-louse  of  a  pale  brick-red  color  was 
extremely  numerous  "  in  1860 ;  so,  also,  a  "red  insect"  on  the  oats  in  New 
York  was  sent  him.  We  thus  know  the  insect  we  are  to  speak  of  was 
overrunning  the  fields  in  some  places  last  summer. 

"  Early  in  May  last,  when  rye  and  winter-wheat  were  but  a  few  inches 
out  of  the  ground,  I  met  with  this  insect  more  numerous  than  any  other 
in  every  part  of  every  grain-field  in  my  neighborhood.  Toward  the 
close  of  that  month  specimens  having  wings  began  to  occur.  By  in- 
closing them  singly  in  vials,  I  found  that  the  winged  female  usually  gave 
birth  to  four  young  lice  in  twenty-four  hours^  while  those  without  wings 
produced  eight  within  the  same  time." 

The  grain-aphis  became  noticed  the  18tb  July  in  New  Jersey,  then  in 
the  New  England  States.  Probably  very  few  farms  in  Maine  escaped 
its  presence.  About  the  first  of  August  I  noticed  tbem  on  a  farm  about 
thirty  miles  above  Mattawamkeag,  on  the  Penobscot  Kivcr.  Also  on 
farms  on  the  lakes  that  form  tlie  headwaters  of  the  Penobscot  and  Al- 
legnash  Rivers,  and  on  the  Alleguash  and  Saint  John.  I  also  beard  of 
its  occurrence  in  great  numbers  on  the  Saint  John  in  New  Brunswick. 
Like  the  army-worm,  while  abundant  on  some  fields,  others  were  entirely 
free  from  its  attacks. 

The  injury  this  aphis  does  is  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  grain,  which 
of  course  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence.  The  constant  draining  of 
the  sap  that  flows  into  the  ear  causes  it  to  be  very  light,  if  not  withered 
and  worthless. 
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Parcuiitcs. — Artificial  means  of  driving  off  this  pest  have  not  yet  beei 
contrived.  It  has  been,  suggested  to  kindle  fires,  throw  on  damp  straw, 
and  let  the  wind  carry  the  smoke  over  the  field. 

But  the  external  enemies  of  this  aphis  are  ready  to  help  us.  The 
lady-bugs,  coccinellaj  as  larvseand  beetles, the  golden-eyed  f^es,ehr^wpa^ 
as  larv£e,  have  been  seen  the  past  season  in  great  numbers  in  wheat- 
fields,  busily  engaged  in  devouring  the  plant-lice. 

These  minute  insects  have  also  their  internal  parasites,  little  ichneo- 
mous  of  the  genus  Aphidiu^.  We  have  to  go  again  to  Dr.  Fitches  arti- 
cle for  information  respecting  their  habits : 

'*  On  many  of  the  wheat-heads,  may  at  present  (August  6)  be  noticed 
from  one  to  a  half  dozen  or  more  of  these  lie^,  which  are  very  large, 
plump,  and  swollen,  of  the  color  of  brown  paper,  standing  in  a  post^ire 
so  perfectly  natural  you  suppose  they  are  alive.  Touch  them  with  the 
point  of  a  pin,  you  find  they  are  dead.  Pick  oflF  a  part  of  their  brittle 
skin;  you  see  there  is  inside  a  white  maggot  doubled  together  like  a 
ball.  Put  one  or  two  of  these  wheat-heads  in  a  vial,  closing  its  mouth 
with  a  wad  of  cotton.  In  a  week's  time,  or  less,  you  find  running 
lively  about  in  the  vial  some  little  black  flies,  like  small  anta.  These 
^'ou  see  have  come  out  from  the  dead  lice,  through  a  circular  opening 
which  has  been  cut  in  their  backs.  Drive  one  or  two  of  these  flies  into 
another  vial,  and  introduce  to  them  a  wheat-head  having  some  fresh  lice. 
See  how  the  fly  runs  about  them,  examining  them  with  its  antennae. 
Having  found  one  adapted  to  its  wants,  watch  how  dexterously  it 
curves  its  body  forward  under  its  breast,  bringing  the  tip  before  its  face 
as  if  to  take  accurate  aim  with  its  sting.  There,  the  aphis  gives  a  shrug, 
the  fly  has  pricked  it  with  its  sting,  an  egg  has  been  lodged  under  its 
skin,  from  which  will  grow  a  maggot  like  that  first  seen  inside  the  dead, 
swollen  aphis.  And  thus  the  little  fly  runs  busily  around  among  the 
lice  on  the  wheat-heads,  stinging  one  after  another,  till  it  exhausts  its 
stock  of  eggs,  a  hundred  probably,  or  more,  thus  insuring  the  death  of 
that  number  of  these  lice.  And  of  its  progeny,  fifty  it  may  be  supposed, 
will  be  females,  by  which  five  thousand  more  will  be  destroyed.  We 
thus  see  what  efficient  agents  these  parasites  are  in  subduing  the  insects 
on  which  they  prey.  I  find  three  different  species  of  them  now  at  work 
in  our  fields  destroying  this  grain-aphis." 

The  Wheat-Head  Army-Worm,  Albilinea  Huebner.— Injariog  the  lieadfi  of  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley,  beginning  at  the  base,  sometimes  the  center  of  the  ear,  sometimes 
hollowing  out  the  soft  grains,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shell  and  the  chaff;  a  caterpil- 
lar resembling  the  northern  army-worm,  but  striped  with  sulphur-yellow  and  light 
and  darl£  brown. 

Though  this  is  a  common  and  wide-spread  insect,  rangingfrom  Maine  to 
K'ansas  and  southward,  it  was  not  known  to  be  injurious  to  crops  until 
1872,  when  it  was  found,  according  to  Riley,  seriously  injuring  oats  iu 
Pennsylvania.  In  1874  and  1875  it  was  reported  to  injure  wheat  and  tim- 
othy heads  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  It  was  described  as  "  hollow- 
ing  out  the  soft  grains  and  leaving  nothing  but  the  shell  and  the  chaff^ 
and  "in  some  rye-fields  the  heads  are  almost  void  of  grains  and  the  ground 
literally  covered  with  chafl",  and  that  late-sowed  rye  would  not  be  worth 
the  harvesting  were  it  not  for  the  straw.''  It  was  more  widely  destruc- 
tive in  the  Eastern  States  in  1875  than  in  1874.  June  14, 1876,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Robson,  of  Dickinson  County,  Kansas,  wrote  Mr.  Eiley  that  for  ten  days 
past  it  had  been  noticed  in  the  wheat.  "  The  caterpillars  begin  their 
depredations  at  the  base  of  the  ear,  and  sometimes  near  the  center  of  the 
ear.    In  one  field  that  I  examined  to-day  the  caterpillars  were  abundanU 
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ley  were  mostly  at  rest,  reclining  at  full  length  on  the  straw,  while 
ly  a  few  were  feeding  on  the  ears.'' 

^rra, — The  best  marked  worms  are  prettily  striped  with  snlphnr-yellow  arfd  straw- 
low,  and  with  light  and  dark  brown,  as  follows:  A  broad|  dark -brown  line  along  the 
[^k,  divided  along  the  middle  by  a  fine  white  line  generally  obsolete  behind ;  beneath 
a  broad  line  on  each  side  a  straw-yellow  line,  half  as  wide ;  then  a  light-brown  one  of 
)  same  width  as  the  last,  and  becoming  yellow  on  the  lower  edge ;  then  a  narrower 
rk-brown  one,  containing  the  white  spiracles ;  then  a  sulpbnr-yellow  as  wide  as  the 
rd  ;  tben  a  less  distinct  light-brown  sab  ventral  one,  the  venter  being  pale  yellow. 
e  bead  is  large,  straw-colored,  and  with  two  attenuating  brown  marks  from  the  top 
the  lower  face.  The  chrysalis  is  of  the  ordinary  mahogany-brown  color,  and  termi- 
tes in  a  stont  horny  point,  with  a  corrugated  base. 

Ackilt. — ^The  moth  has  the  front  wines  straw-coloredi  with  a  pale  line  mnning  along 
9  middle  -to  the  outer  third,  and  shaded  with  brown  as  follows :  A  shade  beneath  the 
lite  line^intensified  at  each  end  where  it  joins  the  white;  another,  along  the  poste- 
T  border,  narrow  at  apex  and  broadening  to  the  middle,  where  it  projects  along  the 
ddle  of  the  wing  above  the  white  line,  ftuiing  away  toward  base,  and  a  fainter  shade 
ms  the  front  or  costal  edge,  intensifying  toward  apex.  The  species  is  one  of  thct 
laUest  of  the  genus,  having  but  two-thlrcb  of  the  size  of  the  army- worm.^ Riley.) 

Fhb  Wheat-Thrips,  Limoikrips  trttid  Fitch. — "  Upon  the  heads  and  stalks  in  Jane 
d  July,  exhausting  the  juices  of  the  kernels  and  rendering  them  dwarfish  and  sbriv- 
»d  ;  exceedingly  minute,  active,  long,  and  narrow  six-legged  insects,  of  a  bright-yel- 
w^  or  of  a  shining-black  color." — (Fitch.) 

The  wheat- thrips  in  this  country  also  occurs  on  the  onion,  and  is 
ascribed  more  fully  under  the  head  of  onion-insects.  It  represents  the 
hlccothrips  cenalium  of  Europe,  which  doevS,  at  times,  extensive  injury  to 
le  wheat,  gnawing  and  puncturing  the  seed,  causing  it  to  shrink  and 
M^ome  what  the  farmers  call  "pungled."  It  also  gnaws  the  young 
alks  just  above  the  knots,  causing  the  ear  to  become  abortive, 
.nother  species  common  on  wheat  in  Xew  York,  in  June,  is  the  Three- 
ftnded  Thrips  {Coleothrips  irifasciata)  of  Fitch.  It  is  nearly  double  the 
ze  of  the  wheat-thrips,  being  0.07  inch  in  length,  and  is  black ;  the  dark 
ings  having  three  broad  white  bands  across  them,  while  the  antennae 
pise  close  together,  "and  are  composed  of  only  five  principal  joints, 
r  which  the  two  first  are  short,  and  a  third  thicker  than  the  others, 
hich  are  long  and  cylindrical,  the  last  one  gradually  tapering  to  a  sleu- 
er  point,  its  apical  portion  being  divided  into  small  indistinct  segments." 

The  Wheat-Worai,  AnguiUuta  iritici  Bauer. — Filling  the  cavitiesof  a  grain  of  wheat, 
white  fibrous  substance,  formed  by  gluten  into  balls  of  a  silky  nature,  which 
istantly  dissolve  in  water  and  exhibit  hundreds  of  minute  worms,  causing  the  dis- 
we  called  " ear-cockle"  or  "purples." 

Although  this  worm  has  not  yet  been  observed  in  America  so  far  as 
am  aware,  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  disease  occurs  with  us,  though 

lot  yet  detected.    I  abstract  the 

ollowing  account,  often  word  for 

i^ord,  from  Curtis's  "  Farm  Insects." 

ir.  Curtis  took  his  description  of 

he   worm    and  its   habits   from 

Bauer's  notes  contained  in  Pro- 
fessor nenslow's  "Keport  on  the 

i)isea8es  of  Wheat.''* 
"  The  eggs  are  taken  up  by  the 

Jap  from  the  infected  grain  which 

nay  have  been  planted,  and  hatch 

^n  the  stalk  as  well  as  in  the  seed. 

rhe  largest  worms  are  i  inch  long  Fio.  a-raimjjr  WheaUWorm,  ^eatly  magnx- 

.it         e*^^"  ""*"*o  «.*«  ^  iu^ix  ivug  j^^     o,  section  of  a  grain  exhibiting  some 

W.  least,  or  a  yellowish- white  color,  worms  and  multitudes  of  eggs,  magnified ; 

and    not    so    transparent    as    the  (anegg  containing  a  worm  ready  to  hatch, 

yonng    worms.     Their   heads    are  (From  Curtis,  after  Bauer.) 
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very  distinct ;  they  have  a  proboscis,  which  has  three  or  foar  joints,  irhick 
th^y  contract  or  extend  like  an  opera-glass.  From  the  head,  which  is 
somewhat  roundish,  they  taper  gradually  off  toward  the  tail,  which  is 
scarcely  half  the  diameter  of  the  middle  of  their  body,  and  ends  in  ad 
obtuse,  claw-like  point.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  tail  is 
an  orifice  surrounded  by  an  elevated  fleshy  edge ;  from  this  orifice  the 
worms  discharge  their  eggs.  The  back  of  these  old  worms  is  neuly 
opaque,  and  appears  jointed  or  annular ;  the  number  of  joints  or  rings 
is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty.  The  belly-side  is  more  transparent,  awi 
strings  of  ova  can  be  distinctly  seen  through  almost  the  whole  length 
of  the  worm  to  the  orifice  by  which  the  eggs  are  discharged.''  Those 
in  the  cavities  of  the  mature  grain  are  generally  ttt  ^^'^  ^  *°^^  ^^°5? 
milk-white,  and  semi-transparent.  After  laying  ail  their  eggs  the 
parent  worms  soon  die,  and  in  a  few  days  they  decay  and  fall  to  pieces: 
but  such  is  not  the  case  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  for  after  being  dried, 
and  appearing  quite  dead,  on  the  application  of  moisture  they  become 
as  lively  as  they  were  at  first,  and  thus  for  five  years  and  eight 
months  Mr.  Bauer  was  able  to  re-animate  the  worms  by  immersion, 
but  it  required  a  longer  period  as  the  time  lengthened,  and  after  that 
they  died  ;  other  examples  bred  by  him  retained  their  reviviscent  qual- 
ities for  six  years  and  one  month.  It  seems  probable  that  the  glutinous 
substance  in  which  they  are  enveloped  preserves  their  vitality.  They 
may  be  kept  alive  for  three  mouths  in  water. 

"  It  appears  from  Mr.  Bauer's  investigations  that  the  cavities  of  the 
grain  are  at  first  filled  with  a  white  fibrous  substance,  formed  by  gluten 
into  balls  of  a  silky  nature.  In  water  they  instantly  dissolve,  and  ex- 
hibit hundreds  of  minute  worms,  which  become  animated  in  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  when  moistened,  and  the  grains  eventually  assumed 
a  dark-brown  color,  and  were  as  hard  as  wood." 

In  some  grains  approaching  maturity  only  one  worm  was  found  with 
the  cluster  of  eggs,  in  others  there  were  three  (Fig.  8),  the  section  of  a 
grain  exhibiting  some  worms  and  multitudes  of  eggs.  The  eggs  come 
forth  in  strings  of  five  or  six  together,  and  are  detached  in  water;  tbe 
young  worms  can  then  be  seen  through  the  transparent  skin.  (Fig.  8.) 
In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  egg  is  laid  in  water  the  yonng 
worm  begins  to  extricate  itself,  which  it  took  one  of  them  an  hour  and 
twelve  minutes  to  accomplish. 

INJURING  STORED   GRAIN. 

The  Angoumois  Grain-Moth,  Gelechia  cerealellu  Linn.  (Plate  LXV,  Figs,  7,  8.) 
Dovonring  the  in  tenor  of  tbo  Ktored  grains  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  transformlDg, 
within  the  grain,  a  soft,  thick,  fleshy  caterpillar. 

This  destructive  moth  is  found  in  granaries  in  this  country,  having 
been  introduced  from  Europe,  where  it  has  been  extremely  destructive, 
especially  in  the  French  province  of  Angoumois,  from  which  it  has  de- 
rived its  common  name.  The  first  account  of  its  occurrence  in  this 
country  was  published  in  1708.  It  was  then  destructive  to  stored  grain 
in  Virginia,  but  was  said  to  injure  wheat  forty  years  previous  in  >'orth 
Carolina.  Harris  also  adds  that  the  French  naturalist,  Bosc,  in  1796,  or 
soon  after,  found  this  moth  <<  so  abundant  in  Carolina  as  to  extinguish 
a  candle  when  he  entered  his  granary  in  the  night."  Harris  further 
states  that  this  grain-moth  spread  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
into  Kentucky  and  Southern  Ohio  and  Indiana,  "and  probably  more  or 
less  throughout  the  wheat  region  of  the  adjacent  States,  between  the 


/ 
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t^liirt  j-sixth  and  fortieth  degrees  of  Dorth  latitude,"  and  it  ]|^  beei^foundv'' 
even  in  New  England.    ^'  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  lAdiai^i^n  mi^r     '/ 
alike  from  it,  the  last  especially  when  kept  nnprotectedvinoif/ttian  ^y         ^/ 
or  eight  months." — (Harris.)  ^V^>        ^}>         J 

The  moth  lays  mostly  in  Jane  and  Angast,  bat  probably  at  Qb^t     J^ 
times  daring  the  year,  from  sixty  to  ninety  eggs  in  clusters  of  ab&dt .        rj 
twenty  in  a  single  grain  of  wheat  or  corn.    In  from  four  to  six  days  tB4/         ^' 
larvsB  disperse,  each  selecting  a  single  grain,  harrowing  in  at  the  ead  ^  / 
whence  the  plumule  grows  out.    The  caterpillar,  after  eating  ont  the^     ' 
inside  of  the  grain  of  wheat  or  corn  and  exhausting  its  supply  of  food, 
sometimes  eats  its  excrement  once  or  even  a  second  time.    It  transforms 
i¥ithin  the  grain,  spinning  a  silken  web,  and  before  pupating  (i.  e.,  trans- 
forming to  a  pupa)  gnaws  a  hole  nearly  through  the  shell  for  the  exit  of 
the  iuoth.    The  larvie  of  the  first,  or  summer,  brood  mature  in  about 
three  weeks,  the  moths  appearing  at  harvest  time.    Those  of  the  second 
brood  hybernate  in  the  grain,  changing  into  moths  the  following  summer. 

Description. — The  caterpillar  (PlateLXV,  Fig.  8,  much  enlarged)  is  nnnsuallv  thick  and 
plnmp,  the  skin  being  unusually  thin  and  transparent.  The  moth  (Plate  LX^,  Fig.  5)  is 
ocbreons  with  a  dark-brown  streak  toward  the  base,  and  a  few  dark  dots  toward  the 
end  of  the  fore  wings,  while  the  hind  wings  are  grayish'Ochreou') ;  sometimes  the  fore 
w^in;^  are  unspotted.  The  wings  are  long  and  narrow,  beautifully  fringed,  and  expand 
aboat  half  an  inch.    Several  chalcid  parasites  prey  upon  it. 

Remedies, — Dry  the  grain  in  an  oven  or  kiln  with  a  heat  of  167o  Fahren- 
heit for  twelve  hours ;  fumigate  in  close  vessels  with  charcoal-gas.  Early 
thrashing  and  winnowing  should  be  practiced,  not  later  than  the  end  of 
July.    The  grain  should  be  stored  in  tight  bins. 

The  Graix-Tixba,  Tinea  graneUa  Linn.  (Plate  LXV,  Fig.  9.) — Devouring  the  interior 
of  grains  of  wheat,  tying  several  grains  together,  but  transforming  in  cracks,  etc.,  in 
the  floor;  a  slender  caterpillar. 

This  is  also  a  European  importation,  and  is  more  or  less  injurious  to 
stored  grain,  though  less  so  than  the  Angoumois  moth.  It  is  found  fly- 
ing in  granaries  in  summer.  The  female  lays  from  thirty  to  forty  eggs, 
one  or  two  in  each  grain.  The  caterpillar  hatches  in  a  few  days  and 
eats  into  the  grain,  closing  the  entrance  with  its  castings,  and  after  de- 
vouring the  interior  of  one  grain  passes  into  others,  uniting  them  with 
silk  threads  forming  a  web.  When  about  to  transform  it  deserts  the 
grain,  retires  to  cracks  in  the  floor  and  constructs  a  cocoon,  often  by 
gnawing  the  wood  and  weaving  the  chips  into  its  web  until  the  cocoon 
has  the  form  and  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat.  In  this  it  hibernates,  chang- 
ing to  a  pupa  in  the  spring,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  appearing  as  a 
moth. 

Description, — The  larva  is  cylindrical,  with  long,  fine,  scattered  hairs,  and  of  a  light- 
bnff  color,  with  a  reddish  head.  It  is  about  four  or  five  tenths  of  an  inch  in  length. 
The  moth  differs  entirely  from  the  Angoumois  moth  in  form,  and  is  creamy-white,  with 
six  brown  spots  on  the  costa  of  the  fore  wings,  and  with  dark  hind  wings.  The  wings 
expand  0.06  inoh. 

Remedies. — Besides  those  suggested  for  the  attacks  of  the  preceding 
grain-moth,  the  granary  when  empty  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
whitewashed,  or  washed  with  coal-oil,  and  when  the  caterpillars  are  at 
work  the  grain  should  be  often  and  thoroughly  stirred  about 

The  Grain-Weevil,  Sitophihia  granarius^hmn.^.  (PlateLXV,  Fig.  10 e.) — A  short,  mag- 
got-like grub,  eating  the  interior  of  the  grain  and  transforming  into  a  minute  reddish 
weevil,  which  also  injures  stored  grain. 

While  the  wheat-fly  and  several  other  insects  are  dubbed  "  weevils'^ 
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by  the  ignorant,  the  present  insect  and  therice-Treevil  are  the  only  ones 
fonnd  injaring  wheat,  and  then  only  when  stored.  I  copy  the  following 
accoant  of  this  common  weevil  from  Harris,  knowing  nothing  persoD- 
ally  of  the  insect :  '^  This  little  insect,  both  in  the  beetle  and  gmb  states, 
devours  stored  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  often  commits  much  havoc 
in  granaries  and  brew-hoases.  Its  powers  of  mnltiplication  are  veiy 
great,  for  it  is  stated  that  a  single  pair  of  these  destroyers  may  prodofie 
above  six  thousand  descendants  in  one  year.  The  female  deposits  ber 
eggs  upon  the  wheat  after  it  is  housed,  and  the  young  grubs  hatched 
therefrom  immediately  burrow  iu  the  wheat,  each  individual  occupying 
alone  a  single  grain,  the  substance  of  which  it  devours,  so  as  often  to 
leave  nothing  but  the  hull ;  and  this  destruction  goes  on  within  while 
no  external  appearance  leads  to  its  discovery,  and  the  loss  of  weight  is 
the  only  evidence  of  the  mischief  that  has  been  done  to  the  grain.  In 
due  time  the  grubs  undergo  their  transformations,  and  come  out  of  the 
hulls,  in  the  l^tle  state,  to  lay  their  eggs  for  another  brood. 

Grub  and  beetle. — ^The  grab  is  short,  thick,  fleeh^,  magfi^t-like ;  while  the  weeTil  is 
**  a  slender  beetle  of  a  pitchy-red  color,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  lonf^,  with  a  slendef 
snout  slightly  bent  downward ;  a  coarsely- punctured  and  very  long  thorax,  constitntio^ 
almost  one-half  the  length  of  the  whole  body,  and  wing-coTers  that  are  fonowed  and 
do  not  entirely  cover  the  tip  of  the  abdomen." 

Remedies. — ^These  insects  are  eflFectually  destroyed  by  kiln-drying  the 
wheat ;  and  grain  that  is  kept  cool,  well  ventilated,  and  is  freqaentlj 
moved,  is  said  to  be  exempt  from  attack. — (Harris.) 

The  rice- weevil,  Sitophilus  oryzce  Linn.  (Plate  LXV,  Fig.  10a,  6,  c),  attacks 
stored  rice,  and  also  grain  and  corn.  It  differs  from  the  8.  granarius  m 
having  two  large  red  spots  on  each  wing-cover,  and  in  being  a  little 
smaller,  as  it  measures  only  a  line  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  snout  It 
is  abundant  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  called  the  ^'  black  weevil'' 
In  the  South  it  is  said,  according  to  Harris,  to  lay  its  eggs  on  the  rioeio 
the  fields ;  but  this  statement  needs  confirmation.  ^^The  parent  beetle 
bores  a  hole  into  the  grain,  and  drops  therein  a  single  egg^  going  from 
one  grain  to  another  till  all  her  eggs  are  laid ;  she  then  dies,  leaving, 
however,  the  rice  well  seeded  for  a  future  harvest  of  weevil-grubs.  In 
due  time  the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  grubs  live  securely  and  unseen  in 
the  center  of  the  rice,  devouring  a  considerable  portion  of  its  substance, 
and  when  fully  grown  they  gnaw  a  little  hole  through  the  end  of  the 
grain,  artfully  stopping  it  up  again  with  particles  of  rice-flour,  and  then 
change  to  pupse.  This  usually  occurs  during  the  winter ;  and  in  the 
following  spring  the  insects  are  transformed  to  beetles,  and  come  out  of 
the  grain.  By  winnowing  and  sifting  the  rice  the  beetles  can  be  sepa- 
rated, and  then  should  be  gathered  immediately  and  destroyed."  (Harris.) 
Besides  these  insects  of  the  granary  Dr.  Fitch  describes  the  Agromi/za 
triticij  which  sometimes  occurs  in  great  numbers  in  stored  wheat  in  New 
York. 

The  Grain  Sylvanus,  Silvanu8  surinamaiisis  (Linn.)> — A.  small  brown  beetle  gnawini; 
the  ends  of  rye,  oat,  and  wiieat  grains. 

This  is  a  very  common  and  annoying  little  beetle,  which  in  Europe  is 
known  to  be  a  great  pest  in  stores  and  warehouses.  In  Pennsylvanift, 
it  has  been  found  to  injure  stored  rye,  wheat,  and  oats,  eating  holes  in 
the  grain.  It  is  a  little  flat,  brown  beetle,  not  quite  a  line  in  length, 
characterized  chiefly  by  the  last  three  joints  of  the  antennae  being 
enlarged,  and  by  having  three  prominent  longitudinal  ridges  on  the 
thorax,  which  is  armed  on  the  sides  with  six  teeth. 

Remedies, — "  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  it,  when  the  grain  cannot  he 
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subjected  to  a  killing  heat,  is  to  stack  the  grain  a  year  or  two  antil  the 
insects  are  starved  oat  of  the  barns,  just  as  they  lay  by  ships  in  the 
g^m  Q-trade,  or  use  them  for  other  freight  when  they  once  become  infested 
^with  this  insect,  or  with  the  true  grain- weevil." — (Riley.) 

AFFECTING  INDIAN  CORN. — INJURING  THE  ROOTS. 

Cut- WORMS,  Agrotia  suffma  (Denis  and  Schiefennuller)  and  other  Hpecies.  (Plate 
I-.XV,  Figs.  2,  *},  4, 5.)  Eating  tbe  roots  of  corn  and  other  cereals ;  large,  dark,  obscurely- 
colored,  smooth-bodied  caterpillars,  hiding  by  day  and  feeding  by  night. 

IS'ot  only  Indian  corn  but  other  cereals  and  grasses  are  indiscriminately 
attacked  by  different  species  of  caterpillars  called  cut- worms  from  their 
habit  of  cutting  off  young,  succulent  plants  as  they  are  coming  up  out 
of  the  ground.    They  are  thick,  with  a  distinct  horny  prothoracic  plate, 
and  are  usually  marked  with  shining  and  warty,  or  smooth,  spots  of  the 
saine  general  color  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  they  are  usually  striped 
'  longitudinally.    They  are  seen  early  in  spring  hiding  under  sticks  and 
^  8ton.es,  having  hibernated  in  this  state.    They  feed  by  night,  hiding  in 
^  the  day-tiine.    The  chrysalids  are  situated  under  ground.    They  trans- 
form to  moths,  sometimes  call  dart-moths,  which  might  be  known  by 
their  crested  trunks  and  ciliated  or  pectinated  antennie,  while  the  fore 
^ings  are  rather  narrow,  usually  with  a  dark  dot  near  the  middle  of  the 
wing,  and  just  beyond  a  reniform  marking,  while  there  is  usually  a  basal, 
median,  black  streak.    The  moths  appear  in  midsummer,  {^nd  lay  their 
eg'gs  near  the  roots  of  grasses,  which  hatch  in  the  autumn,  the  worms 
living  on  roots  and  sprouts  of  herbaceous  plants.    ''On  the  approach  of 
winter  they  descend  deeper  jnto  the  ground,  and,  curling  themselves  up, 
remain  in  a  torpid  state  until  the  following  spring,  when  they  ascend 
toward  the  surface,  and  renew  their  devastations." — (Harris.) 

Our  largest  species,  Agrotis  suffusa  (Plate  LX  V,  Fig.  2),  was  probably 
imported  from  Europe.    The  caterpillar  is  described  as  follows  by  Eiley : 

Its  general  color  above  is  dull,  dark,  leaden-brown,  with  a  faint  trace  of  a  dirty 
yellow- white  linetvlong  the  back.  The  subdorsal  line  is  more  distinct,  and  between  it 
and  the  stigmata  are  two  other  indistinct  pale  lines.  There  are  eight  black,  shiny, 
piliferous  spots  on  each  segment,  two  near  the  subdorsal  line,  the  smaller  a  little 
above  anteriorly  ;  the  larger  just  below  it,  and  a  little  back  of  the  middle  of  the  seg- 
ment,  with  the  line  appearing  especially  light  above  it.  The  other  two  are  placed 
each  side  of  the  stigmata,  the  one  anteriorly  a  little  above,  the  other  just  behind,  in 
the  same  line  with  them,  and  having  a  white  shade  above  it. 

Another  cut-worm,  which  is  still  more  abundant  in  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States,  is  the  young  of  the  Clandestine  moth  {Ifoctua 
clandestina  of  Harris),  and  may  be  called  the  Corn  cut  moth.  While 
the  fully-grown  caterpiller  has  not  been  described,  the  young  are  said  by 
Harris  to  be  ''  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  above  with  pale  and  dark 
stripes,  and  are  uniformly  paler  below."  According  to  Melsheimer,  as 
quoted  by  Harris,  when  first  hatched,  it  feeds  on  the  various  grasses, 
descending,  when  half-grown,  in  the  ground  on  the  approach  of  severe 
frosts,  and  re-appearing  in  the  spring,  and  then  beginning  to  grow  again, 
attaining  their  full  size  and  pupating  before  the  middle  of  July,  often 
much  earlier,  as  in  the  New  England  States  the  moth  is  seen  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  middle  or  end  of  August. 

Moih, — It  is  of  a  peculiar  daU-blackish,  with  the  body  very  flat  when  the  wings  are 
expanded,  and  with  obscnre  markings.  *'  The  fore  wings  are  generally  of  a  dark  ash- 
color,  with  only  a  very  faint  trace  of  the  double  transverse  wavy  bands  that  are  fonnd 
in  most  species  of  Agrotis  ;  the  two  ordinary  spots  are  small  and  narrow,  the  anterior 
si>ot  being  oblon/^  oval,  and  connected  with  the  obliqne  kidney-shaped  spot  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal olack  line."  The  hind  wings  are  rather  dark,  and  the  head  and  legs  darker 
than  usual,  almost  blackish.    It  expands  au  inch  and  three-quarters. 
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Remedies, — Among  the  more  general  preventive  remedieSt  saggestd 
by  Harris,  are  the  soaking  of  corn,  before  planting,  in  coppera^wate:, 
and  mixing  salt  v\  ith  the  manure,  though  these  are  of  less  use  thai 
plowing  deep  in  the  autumn  so  as  to  turn  up  the  half  grown  worms,  so 
as  to  expose  them  to  winter  colds  and  insectivorous  birds.  When  the 
worms  have  begun  their  attacks,  hand-picking,  i,  e.,  digging  op  the 
worms  which  hide  by  day  in  the  soil  around  the  plant,  is,  of  course,  the 
most  efQcacious  remedy.  An  excellent  plan  is  to  make  a  deep  hole,  with 
a  stake,  in  the  hills,  down  which  trap  the  caterpillar  is  liable  to  falL 

Wire-Worms. — Eating  the  roots  of  corn  and  wheat,  hard  cylindrical,  round,  reddish 
worms,  tapering  toward  the  head  and  tail,  and  changing  into  snappiog-beetles. 

The  roots  of  corn,  wheat,  and  grasses  are  often  injured  to  a  lament- 
able extent  by  wire- worms,  the  larvae  of  various  species  of  snapping-bee- 
tles  belonging  to  the  family  Elatervi(B. 

The  Corn-Maggot,  Anthomyia  zece  Biley.— Gnawing  seed-corn  after  it  is  planted ;  a 
maggot  like  the  ouion-worm. 

This  maggot  has  been  found  to  injure  seed-corn  just  after  bein^ 

planted,  and  to  abound  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  ueark 
ruin  whole  corn-fields,  as  it 
gnaws  into  the  corn,  finally 
J  causing  it  to  rot.  WhenfaUy 
^.--" M.  fed  they  contract,  forming 

Fig.  9,-Cam-Maggot.    a,  larva,  enlarged;  h  pupa-  »  ^^^^^^t^^^fu^  brown  case 
case ;  c,  corn  injured  by  worms,  natural  size.  ( I^  Igt  o,  0)^  Within  WQIcn  lies 

the  pupa,  and  in  a  week  after  the  flies  appear.    As  a  remedy,  soak  the 
cotn  before  planting  in  gas-tar  or  copperas-water. 

Larva. — Closely  resembling  the  maggot  of  the  onion-fly;  yellowish- white ;  blunt  at 
the  posterior  end  and  pointed  in  front.    It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 

Fly. — Head  tawny  in  front,  with  a  brownish  edge ;  antennae  black ;  face  and  orbits 
brownish- wi)ite ;  thorax  and  abdomen  pale  yellow-brownish  ash-colored;  thorax  with 
an  indistinct  middle  stripe  of  brown ;  legs  black.    Length  one-fifth  of  an  inch. — (Rilej.\ 

Tub  Corn- Weevil,  Sphenojihorua  zetE. — Puncturing  large  holes  in  young  com  neir 
the  base  of  the  stalk,  before  it  has  spindled,  and  sometimes  destroying  whole  fields  of 
young  corn. 

In  the  Practical  Eutomologist  (vol.  ii,  p.  117, 1867)  the  late  ^Ir.  Walsh 
described  this  weevil,  and  gave  an  account  of  its  ravages  in  the  Middle 
and  Western  States.  Mr.  Eobert  Howell,  in  Tioga  County,  New  York- 
was  amoDg  the  first  to  detect  it,  and  under  date  of  June  14, 1869,  he 
writes  me  that  "  this  is  the  fourth  year  they  have  infested  the  newly- 
planted  corn  in  this  vicinity.  The  inclosed  specimens  were  taken  on  the 
11th  instant.    I  presume  they  have  been  in  every  hill  of  corn  in  my 

•field.  They  pierce  the  young  corn  in  numerous  places,  so  that  each 
blade  has  tVom  one  to  six  pr  eight  holes  the  size  of  a  pin  or  larger,  and 
I  found  a  number  last  Friday  about  an  inch  under  ground,  hanging  to 
young  stalks  with  much  tenacity.  When  very  numerous,  every  stalk  is 
killed.    Some  fi»  Ids,  two  or  three  years  ago,  were  wholly  destroyed  hy 

.  this  insect."    I  have  detected  this  insect  at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  June  25, 

It  is  a  rather  large  black  weevil,  with  a  long,  narrow,  subcylindrical 
body,  and  with  coarse  gray  punctures.  The  head  is  black,  finely  punc- 
tured, with  still  more  minute  punctures  on  the  beak.  At  the  base  of 
the  beak  just  between  the  eyes  is  a  small  oval  pit  The  beak  is  nearly 
one-third  as  long  as  the  body;  it  is  curved  downward,  slightly  oonh 
pressed,  with  the  tip  seen  from  above  dilated  slightly  and  triangular. 
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On  tlie  protborax  is  a  long,  lozenge-shaped,  smooth  black  median  area, 
with  two  smooth  spots  on  the  side  near  the  front ;  these,  with  two  longer 
diverging  spots  behind,  form  an  inverted  Y  on  each  side  of  the  body. 
Behind  are  coarse  gray  punctnres.  The  wing-covers  are  marked  with 
rows  of  coarse  punctures  along  the  strise,  much  larger  than  those  on  the 
thorax.  On  the  smooth  spaces  -between  the  striae  is  a  row  of  more  or 
I  less  crowded  minute  punctures.  On  the  base  of  the  elytra,  iiear  the 
outer  edge,  is  a  low  smooth  tubercle,  and  a  larger  one  near  the  tip.  On 
the  extreme  tip  of  the  abdomen,  near  the  elytra,  are  two  short  diverg- 
ing rows  of  fine  stiff  tawny  hairs,  which  stand  out  straight  from  the 
end.  The  legs  are  black,  the  tarsi  reddish,  piceous.  Beneath,  the  body 
is  black  and  widely  punctured.  It  measures  0.40  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Remedies. — Until  we  know  more  of  its  habits,  its  mode  of  life  in  the 
larva  stage,  and  its  native  food-plant,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  suggest  reme- 
dies against  the  attacks  of  this  insect.  When  the  corn  is  observed  to 
be  suffering  from  their  punctures,  they  should  be  picked  off  with  the 
hand,  and  the  young  blades  of  corn  carefully  watched.  These  weevils 
are  so  large  as  to  be  readily  detected  after  a  little  practice. 

The  Si»indle-Worm,  Jchaiodea  geas  (Harris). — BoriDg  in  the  stalk  before  the  corn- 
spindles,  causing  the  leaves  to  wither,  a  caterpillar  an  inch  long,  smooth  aud  naked, 
'with  the  head  and  lost  segment  black. 

The  ravages  <tf  this  worm  generally  begin,  says  Harris,  "while. the 
corn-stalk  is  young,  and  before  the  spindle  rises  much  above  the  tuft  of 
leaves  in  which  it  is  embosomed.  The  mischief  is  discovered  by  the 
withering  of  the  leaves,  aud,  when  these  are  taken  hold  of,  they  may 
often  be  drawn  out  with  the  included  spindle.  On  examining  the  corn, 
a  small  hole  may  be  seen  in  the  side  of  the  leafy  stalk,  near  the  grouud, 
penetrating  into  the  soft  center  of  the  stalky  which,  when  cut  open,  will 
be  found  to  b&  perforated,  both  upward  and  downward,  by  a  slender 
worm-like  caterpillar,  whose  excrementitious  castings  surround  the  ori- 
fice of  the  hole."  It  also  bores  into  the  stalks  of  the  dahlia  and  of  the 
elder.  The  brown  chrysalis  is  rather  slender,  and  is  found  within  the 
burrow  made  by  the  caterpillar. 

Larva, — Smooth  and  apparently  naked,  yellowish,  with  the  head,  the  top  of  the 
first  and  of  the  last  wings  black,  and  with  a  donble  row,  across  each  of  the  other  rings, 
of  small,  smooth,  slightly  elevated,  shining  black  dots. 

Moth, — The  fore  wings  rust-red ;  they  are  mottled  with  gray,  almost  in  bands, 
uniting  with  the  ordinary  spots,  which  are  also  gray  and  indistinct ;  there  is  an  irreg- 
ular tawny  spot  near  the  tip,  and  on  the  veins  there  are  a  few  black  dots.  The  hind 
wines  are  yellowish-gray^  with  a  central  dusky  spot,  behind  which  ai^e  two  faint,  dusky 
bauds.  The  head  and  thorax  are  rust-<red,  with  an  elevjited  iawuy  tuft  on  each.  The 
abdomen  is  pale  brown,  with  a  row  of  tawny  Jnfts  on  tfte  oack.  The  wings  expand 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half. — (Harris.) 

Remedies. — The  obvious  remedy  is;  when  the  leaves  ate  seen  to  wither, 
to(iutopen  the  stalk,  and,  on^findillg  the  worm,  pull  all  the  infested 
plants. 

The  Stalk-Borer,  Goriyna  nitella  Guende  f Plate  LXV,  Fig.  6),  moth  and  caterpillar 
Boring  in  the  stalks  of  corn,  potato,  tomato,  etc.,  a  caterpillar  of  a  pale,  livid  hue,  with 
light  stripes  aloog  the  body ;  Also  sometimes  boring  into  the  cob  of  growing  Indian 
corn. 

This  borer  not  only  infests  corn  and  potatoes,  but  also  thd  tomato  and 
the  dahlia,  aster,  etc.,  according  to  Riley.  The  worm  is  not  found  in 
the  Western  States  earlier  than  June  and  July,  and  the  moths  appear 
late  in  August  and  early  in  September.    The  insect  is  probably  single- 
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brooded,  "The  young  worm  hatcbes  about  tbe  Ist  of  July  aDtl  iomit- 
diately  commeuces  its  work  of  destruction.  It  works  iu  such  a  surrep- 
titious manner  as  to  be  too  often  uuuoticed  till  the  vine  is  destroyed. 
The  plant  does  not  generally  show  any  signs  of  decay  until  the  cocoon 
ifl  about  fully  grown,  when  it  wilts  and  is  past  recovery.  This  occure 
about  a  month  iifter  the  worm  is  hatched,  and  it  then  crawls  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  fasteus  a  little  earth  together  around  itselt 
by  a  slight  net,  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis  of  a  very  light  mahogaoy- 
brown  color,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  The  moth  comes  fonh 
the  fore  part  of  September.  The  careful  culturist  need  fear  Dothisi; 
from  this  troublesome  insect,  as  au  occasional  close  inspection  of  the 
plants  about  the  1st  of  July  wUl  reveal  the  hole  where  the  borer  hae 
entered,  which  is  generally  quite  a  distance  from  the  ground,  and  by 
splitting  downward  one  side  of  the  stalk  with  a  penknife  it  may  be  found 
and  killed.  If  this  inspection  be  made  at  the  proper  time  the  worm  will 
be  found  but  a  short  distance  from  the  hole,  and  the  split  in  the  stalk 
will  heal  by  heing  kept  closed  with  a  piece  of  thread." — (Itiley.) 

Detcriplion  of  the  lan-a.—Ol  a 
bdj;   ,■■■■■ 
broailer. 

Moth.— Of  a,  uioaae-graj;  color,  with  tbo  fore-wiocs  finely  sprinkled  with  Kaples-jrel- 
loir.  aoil  haviuK  a  very  taiat  lilac-colored  Uae ;  but  dLKliuguL3hi.H]  maiQlj'  b;  an  ann- 
ated  pale  lino  ruDuiug  acrons  tbeir  outer  tbirU. — (liiley.) 

Besides  the  chinch-bug,  and  also  other  insects  already  noticed  amoo); 
those  preying  on  wheat,  the  leaves  of  coru  are  infested  by  the  young  of 
the  large  lo  moth  and  by  the  Arctia  arge. 

The  cottou-boU  worm  {Heliothia  armitjera)  sometimes  attacks  com  in 
the  ear,  eating  the  silk,  and  afterward  devouring  the  terminal  kernels, 
hiding  within  the  busk.     Whole  fields  of  corn  have  been  thus  injured   . 
in  Kentucky,  but  it  is  most  destroctive  in  Southern  Illinois,  where  there 
are  two  broods  of  the  worm,  the  early  and  late  corn  faring  the  worst. 

ISJURIXG   THE  ROOTS  AND   LEAVES  OF  GRASS. 

Besides  most  of  the  iuHccts  previously  mentioned,  which  injure  the 
roots  and  stalks  of  cereals,  the 
grass  ou  lawns  is  often  killed 
in  patches  by  thewhite  gmbM 
larva  of  the  Jane  beetle  {Larti- 
nosterna  fusca.  Fig.  10).    So 
•  eifectnally  are  the  roots  eaten 
that  the  sod  can  be  rolled  up 
like  a  carpet.    The  white  grab 
isinjnrioiisou  lawns  in  Ulinois, 
as  well  as  in  the  !New  Eugland 
!  States,  Wire- worms,  the  larva 
,  of  the  various  species  of  St- 
I  onympha,  cut-worms,  the  larva 
I  ofcnine-fiies(Ttf>ub),audofllie 
I  salt-marsh   tiaterpillars  (Ltu- 
-,*  —-m  !.  —  ■,.«.  -^    ^  ri     -"-vih^^^hJ  carctia  acrwa),  and  very  hom- 
^*^-^™'**=^*"^    <u^_i^*IP^    opterous  inserts,  such  as  the 
Fig,  to.— Jane  beetle,  Larfnosfernfl/mca.   IJorra;  spittle  insecta,  especially  P(y- 
2,  pupa;  :i,4,nauit.  cftts  IiKcaftu,  [Fig.  11),  are  de- 

pendent for  their  livelihood  on  grasses,    llie  latter  is  a  very  abua- 
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a,  lanra,  en- 
of  larva;  c, 


-dant  iDsect  in  early  summer,  living  in  the  center  of  a  mass  of  frost  on 

the  leaves  of  gn^ass.    The  larva  is  to  be 

fonnd  concealed  in  a  mass  of  frost  late 

in  May  and  early  in  June;  the  adult  I 

is  exceedingly  abundant  late  in  sum-  ^ 

mer. 

Clover  is  attacked  by  various  insects, 
especially  the  larva  of  Drasteria  erech- 
tia,  a  moth  very  abundant  in  May,  and 
again  in  August  and  September,  in 
grass-lands.    The  seeds  are  sometimes 
inhabited  by  minute  weevils,  while 
clover,  when  stacked  or  even  housed,  f^q.  n.-Spittle  Insect. 
is  sometimes  injured  by  the  ^^  clover-     larged;  &,  Datural  size 
worm,'^  the  larva  of  Aaopia  costalis^  a     adult,  enlarged. 
dull,  whitish  worm,  changing  to  a  lilac-colored  moth  ornamented  with 
golden  lines  and  fringes. 

TiTE  Colorado  Potato-Bertle,  Leptinotarsa  decemlineata  of  Gemniinger  and  Harold, 
Dwryphcra  \0-l%neaia  Say. — Devonriug  the  leaves,  sometimes  the  tubers,  a  large,  thick- 
bodied,  reddish-orange  grub,  spotted  on  the  sides  with  black,  changing  under  ground  into 
a  large  hemispherical  yellow  beetle  about  half  an  inch  long,  with  ten  wide  black  stripes 
on  the  back ;  three  broods  of  the  worm  appearing  in  one  season. 

Its  original  hahitat — This  beetle  was  originally  described  by  Mr.  Sa^ 
in  1824,  having  been  found  by  him  the  year  previous,  when  he  remarked^ 
<^This  species  seems  to  be  not  uncommon  on  the  Upper  Missouri,, 
where  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Nuttall  and  by  myself.  The  variety 
(white  with  two  of  the  lines  united,  probably  the  species  juncta)  I  found  oa 
the  Arkansas."  (Journal  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  Philadelphia,  vol. 
iii,  1824.)  This  would  indicate  that  its  native  habitat  was  the  plains  of 
Dakota,  Western  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  Colorado,  and  perhaps  the 
western  portion  of  Indian  Territory  and  Texas.  Dr.  G.  H.  Horn,  the 
well-known  coleopterist,  writes  me  as  follows :  **  West  of  the  Mississippi 
I  have  it  from  Texas.  I  have  never  seen  it  from  Mexico  nor  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  If  it  goes  west,  I  believe  it  will  be  through  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  not  over  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

Lieutenant  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A.,  writes  me :  "I  have  never  seen  the 
Colorado  potato-beetle  north  of  the  North  Platte  as  far  west  as  Fort 
Laramie,  Fort  Fetterman,  and  Big  Horn  Mountains."  Probably  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  original  distribution  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle,  is 
that  of  its  original  food-plant,  concerning  which  Mr.  Sereno  Watson, 
the  botanist  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  one  hundredth 
parallel,  thus  writes  me :  ^^  The  Solatium  rostratum  ranges  from  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  to  the  Upper  Missouri  eastward  of  the  mountains.  I 
have  no  evidence  of  its  being  found  at  all  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and,  indeed,  the  order  appears  to  be  almost  wholly  wanting  throughout 
the  entire  Great  Basin." 

In  Colorado,  in  1875,  I  first  met  with  this  beetle  at  Lawrence, 
Kans.,  when  Professor  Snow  told  me  it  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Solanum  rostratum^  a  road-side  weed,  which  is  now  very  abundant  in 
Kansas  and  draws  off  the  beetle  from  the  potato,  which  consequently 
suffers  comparatively  little  from  its  attacks  in  that  State. 

Professor  Snow  further  writes  me  that  for  five  or  six  years  past,  since 
taking  up  his  residence  in'Kansas,  '^  it  has  never  done  any  damage  worth 
mentioning,  always  preferring  its  original  food-plant  (which  abounds 
here  as  a  roadside  weed)  to  the  potato.  I  did  not  see  it  in  ManitoUy 
Colo.,  this  summer  (1876). 

46a  s 
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The  qnestioD  arises  whether  the  cultivatioD'  of  this  weed  aroand  po- 
tato-fields in  the  East  may  not  be  a  means  of  relief  from  its  attains, 
though  it  might  breed  in  larger  numbers,  if  that  were  possible. 

In  Colorado  I  first  noticed  the  beetle  in  the  vicinity  of  Denver,  vhoe 
it  was  not  then  com  mon ,  bnt  earlier  in  the  season  had  ravaged  potato>fid<is 
oat  of  town.  At  Golden,  July  3,  it  was  observed  in  abundance  on  &k 
lanum  rogtratuMy  not  only  the  eggs  but  the  larvse  in  all  stages  as  well  as 
the  beetles.  I  was  told  by  one  farmer  that  he  had  two  rows  of  potatoes 
devoured  by  them  earlier  in  the  season.  * 

It  is  evident  that  in  Colorado  the  injury  to  the  potato  will  always  be 
limited.  Five  or  six  miles  up  Clear  Creek  Caiion  it  has  injured  tbe 
potato-plants  for  five  or  six  years,  but  nowhere  above  an  altitude  of 
about  7,000  feet  could  I  learn  that  it  occurred,  and  it  seems  iodigenons 
only  to  the  plains,  and  the  caiions  among  the  foot-hills.  None  wexe 
to  be  seen  in  Utah. 

Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe  writes  me  that  it  destroyed  potato-plants  early 
in  the  season  in  Howardsville,  Southern  Colorado. 

Its  journey  front  the  plains  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic— 
The  history  of  the  successive  invasion  of  the  prairies  of  the  Mississippi 
Vallev  and  of  the  wooded  district  of  the  Middle  and  Northeastern  States, 
until  only  the  ocean  proved  a  sufficient  barrier  to  their  advances,  is  a 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  tbe  naturalist,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  dismay  with  which  eastern  farmers  have  looked  upon  its 
arrival.  Some  years  ago  it  was  confidently  announced  that  the  Colo- 
rado beetle  would  not  flourish  in  the  damp,  cold  climate  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  that  the  summers  were  so  wet  that  it  would  die  while  lying  as  a 
pupa  under  ground.  But  at  the  present  time  of  writing,  Septeml^r  15, 
1876,  it  is  doing  perhaps  as  much  damage  in  the  Northeastern  Statesas 
in  the  Western,  and  the  newspapers  report  that  it  has  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  effected  a  landing  in  Bremen,  Germany,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  overrun  Europe  after  successfully  withstanding  the 
great  differences  in  climate  between  the  eastern  and  western  regions  of 
the  United  States.  This  insect,  so  indifferent  to  ordinary  chmatic  dif- 
ferences, may  be  compared  to  a  weed  which,  introduced  in  a  new  coun- 
try, overruns  and  displaces  the  native  vegetation.  Like  weeds,  the  Col- 
orado potato-beetle,  with  a  number  of  other  widely-destructive  insects, 
may  be  regarded  as  prepotent  animals. 

Fortunately  for  the  historian  of  the  movements  of  this  insect,  the  late 
Mr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  at  an  early  date  after  it  began  to  spread  eastward  tarn 
the  plains  of  Colorado,  published  in  the  Practical  Entomologist,  vol  i, 
No.  1,  October,  1865,  an  account  of  its  travels.  In  1859  it  had  in  its 
journey  eastward  reached  a  point  100  miles  west  of  Omaha,  Nebr.  It 
appeared  in  Kansas  and  Iowa  in  18G1.  It  entered  Southwestern  Wis- 
consin in  1802.  In  1864  and  1865  it  crossed  the  Mississippi  Biver,  en- 
tering Illinois  from  the  eastern  borders  of  North  Missouri  and  from  Iowa 
<'  upon  at  least  five  different  points  on  a  line  of  200  miles."  Thence  it 
has  traveled  eastward  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  70  miles  a  year.  In 
1867  it  had  appeared  in  Western  Indiana  and  Southwestern  Michigan, 
and  in  1868  had  generally  overspread  Indiana  and  appeared  in  Ohio. 
From  the  statements  of  Mr.  Eiley,  it  appears  that  this  insect  entered  Can- 
ada  in  J  uly,  1870,  and  swarmed  in  1871  between  the  Saint  Clair  and  Niag- 
ara Rivers.  The  same  year  Dr.  Trimble  reported  its  presence  in  Penns(yl- 
vania,  and  in  1871  it  also  was  seen  in  New  Y6rk.  A  soathem  oolomn 
advanced  eastward  into  Kentucky,  arriving  there  probably  in  1869.  In 
1872  it  had  reached  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cattaraugus 
County,  New  York ;  and  in  1873,  according  to  Mr.  Kiley,  it  had  pushed 
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to  the  ^'extreme  eastern  limit"  of  that  State.  It  was  reported  in  the 
same  year  to  have  been  seen  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  according  to  the 
Monthly  Report  of  the  Department  of  Agricalture  for  August  and  Sep- 
tember,  1873. 

During  the  summer  of  1876  it  was  observed  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Parker 
in  great  abundance  at  Long  Branch,  being  thrown  up  in  windrows 
on  the  beach.  The  two  following  extracts  &om  the  daily  papers  also 
show  how  abundant  it  has  been  on  Long  Island  and  in  Connecticut : 

It  is  said  that  the  potato-bags  on  Long  Island  are  very  nameroas  and  have  already 
made  sad  bavoo  witn  the  early  crops.  Mr.  Jacob  Schoemaker,  a  farmer  at  Flatbusb, 
bas  had  aboat  $2^000  worth  of  early  sprouts  destroyed,  and  the  farmers  in  that  section, 
in  plowing  up  their  groands,  discovered  bushels  of  the  bugs. — (Forest  and  Stream.  April 
27, 1876.) 

Colorado  potato-bags  have  been  washed  ashore  at  Milestone  and  other  places  in  Con- 
necticat  in  such  numbers  of  late  as  to  poison  the  air.  The  captain  of  a  New  Loudon 
vessel  says  that  they  came  on  board  in  such  swarms  while  at  sea  that  they  had  to  close 
the  hatches. 

In  1874  it  became  well  established  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,*  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  (liiley's 
Seventh  Report.)  In  the  summer  of  1874  it  appeared  at  Williamstown, 
Mass.,  in  small  numbers,  as  I  am  told  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsley.  In  1875 
they  were  commonly  seen,  especially  on  the  railroad-track,  before  July  9. 

Concerning  its  habits  in  Connecticut,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pillsbury  writes  me  as 
follows  from  Middlebury,  September  26, 1876 : 

I  took  from  .the  sides  of  a  glass  jar,  in  which  I  had  confined  a  number  of  beetles  of 
Doryphora  decemUneata^  a  few  eggs,  which  had  been  laid  May  30,  and  placed  them  in 
circumstances  for  hatching  them.  The  eggs  hatched  June  6,  and  the  larvsB  were  placed 
upon  fresh  leaves  of  the  potato.  Tbej'  immediately  commenced  eating,  and  continued 
almost  without  ceasing  during  the  day,  until  June  2*2,  when  all  but  one  entered  the 
earth  that  had  been  provided  for  them  to  pupali  in.  The  remaining  larva  entered  tho 
earth  the  next  day. 

Two  of  the  beetles  appeared  July  1,  and  more  the  next  day.  Upon  examining  the 
earth  I  found  one  pupa  with  the  wings  only  slightly  developed,  and  this  one  did  not 
mature.  As  soon  as  the  beetles  were  out  they  were  fed  with  potato-leaves,  and  re- 
sumed their  eating  as  if  determined  to  make  up  lost  time.  The  first  eggs  laid  by  these 
beetles  were  found  July  7.  The  whole  time,  therefore,  from  the  one  brood  of  eggs  to 
another  is  only  thirty-eight  days,  twenty-two  of  which  were  spent  in  actively  devouring 
the  plant  on  which  it  feeds.  If  wo  suppose  the  female  to  continue  to  deposit  her  eggs  for 
forty  days,  as  Professor  Packard  states,  sixty-two  days  of  the  seventy-eight  which  the 
insect  lives  are  spent  in  vigorous  destruction  of  its  favorite  plant,  tne  potato.  These 
observations  also  indicate  the  probability  of  three  broods  from  tho  Earliest  of  each 
season  before  the  middle  of  September,  up  to  which  time  the  insect  has  been  found  on 
the  potato  in  our  section. 

J.  H.  PILLSBURY. 

MiDDJLETOWN,  CoNN.,  September  26, 1876. 

Its  first  appearance  in  the  center  of  the  State  was  in  Belchertown, 
where,  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Goodell,  '^  a  single  larva  was  found 
July  15,  and  was  apparently  the  last  one  of  a  brood,  as  several  hills  of 
potatoes  near  were  entirely  denuded  of  foliage,  and  I  could  find  no 
others  nor  signs  of  any  in  that  or  other  fields  of  potatoes  in  the  vicinity, 
although  I  searched  carefully.  The  one  taken  was  placed  in  a  box  of 
earth  and  immediately  buried  itself,  and  was  transformed  to  a  beetle 
eleven  days  thereafter.  About  this  time  I  found  and  killed  some  fifty 
of  the  beetles  on  the  same  potato-patch,  which  were  probably  a  part  of 
the  same  brood.  Ko  more  of  the  larvse  were  seen  for  about  three  weeks, 
when  they  made  their  appearance  in  large  numbers  in  several  fields.'' 
When  I  visited  these  fields  during  the  last  of  September,  thousands  of 
the  larvsB,  in  different  stages  of  growth,  were  to  be  seen  on  the  vines. 

•  At  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  J.  S.  Kingsley  first  fonnd  the  larrse  in  July,  1874,  and  they 
were  much  more  abundant  the  year  following.    He  found  them  in  abundance  in  1875, 
in  Binghamton  and  Owego. 
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The  next  year,  1876,  iu  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  they  attracted  tht 
attention  of  farmers  and  others  about  the  I  st  of  June..  Specimens  brongbt 
me  from  Marblehead  and  Lawrence  laid  eggs  June  7,  which  hatched 
June  12.    June  22,  I  found  the  beetle  and  young  in  all  stages,  from  the 
egg  up  to  the  nearly  mature  larva,  in  a  garden  in  Salem,  and  a  few  davs 
after  beard  of  its  appearance  in  the  towns  of  Beading,  Beverly,  TVci- 
bam,  Hamilton,  and  Essex.    In  1876  it  was  extremely  injurious  in  Essex 
County.    I  am  informed  by  Mr.  John  H.  Sears,  of  Danvers,  that  half 
bis  crop  of  late  potatoes  were  devoured  by  this  beetle,  and  he  thinks 
that  there  was  a  proportionate  loss  throughout  the  county.     Eaiiy 
potatoes  mostly  escaped  their  ravages.    The  potato-fields  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Amherst  were  overrun  with  them  soon  after  the  plants  came 
up,  and  in  September  I  saw  the  beetle  everywhere.    In  1877  the  3^eld 
of  potatoes  will  be  undoubtedly  very  light  and  potatoes  high  priced. 
During  the  autumn  of  1876  they  were  said  to  be  unusually  high. 

At  the  same  time  I  learned  from  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Ham,  of  Winchendon, 
Mass.,  a  town  about  18  miles  west  of  Boston,  that  eggs  and  beetles  were 
found  on  the  vines  the  20th  of  July,  1875.  Beetles  were  seen  at  Lowell 
in  August,  1875.  It  appears  from  these  facts  that  the  beetles  must  have 
been  introduced  along  lines  of  railway  in  different  portions  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1874. 

In  1875  it  appeared  in  the  western  part  of  Vermont,  and  daring  the 
summer  of  1876  has  been  reported  as  more  or  less  abundant  in  varioos 
parts  of  the  State.  In  1875  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, according  to  C.  H.  Fernald.  In  1866  Mr.  Walsh  predicted  that  it 
would  reach  Maine  '^  in  ten  or  twelve  years."  His  prediction  has  proved 
to  be  a  true  one.  In  Maine,  according  to  Prof.  C.  H.  Fernald,  it  was  first 
seen  in  1875,  and  occurred  not,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  on  the  sonthwesteni 
border  of  the  State,  but  in  the  central  portion,  and  this  leads  me  to  think 
that  its  appearance  here,  as  well  as  in  New  England  generally,  has  been 
accelerated  by  its  transportation  on  freight-cars  which  have  been  sent 
through  from  different  points  in  the  West.  It  is  a  well-determined  fact 
that  the  diffusion  of  noxious  insects  over  the  United  States  is  greatly 
promoted  by  railways  and  *'*'  through  "  freight-cars,  as  permanent  trackis 
are  thus  made  through  forests  and  across  rivers,  the  natural  barriers  of 
insect  life. 

Regarding  its  advent  in  Maine,  I  will  first  quote  from  a  letter  of  PrcA 
C.  H.  Fernald,  of  the  Maine  State  Agricultural  College,  dated  Orono, 
August  23,  1876 : 

The  true  Colorado  potato-beetle  is  really  in  this  State,  but  baa  not  yet  arriYed  so  fir 
east  as  this  place.  It  has  been  reported  at  OrriDgton,  near  Bucksport,  bat  I  think  it 
more  than  likely  to  have  been  the  three-lined  potato-beetle,  {Lema  trilineaia).  Sped- 
inens  were  sent  me  from  Winterport  which  proved  to  be  the  three-lined.  The  tme  beetle 
(imago)  was  sent  to  me  about  three  weeks  ago  from  Skowhegan,  where  it  waa  coramoD 
enongh  to  attract  attention.  One  of  oar  students  found  it  in  Saco  in  Joly  of  this  year. 
A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  in  Wilton,  who  says  they  are  common  then. 
Last  fall  I  looked  into  the  matter  a  little,  and  could  not  learn  that  they  had  at  that 
time  reached  the  western  boundary  of  Maine,  though  they  were  in  New  Hampabire^ 
Reasoning  from  their  rate  of  progress  across  the  continent,  I  concluded  they  would 
travel  this  year  as  far  as  the  Kennebec  River,  which  they  seem  to  have  done.  I  sap- 
pose  they  have  come  into  the*Stato  by  their  own  means  of  distribution— flyiDir  froa 
field  to  field.  * 

Mr.  D.  A.  Couaut,  in  a  commuuicatiou  to  the  Maine  Farmer,  dated 
July  28,  states  that  certain  beetles,  identified  by  the  editor  of  that 
paper  (Mr.  S.  L.  Boardman)  as  Doryphora  lOlineata,  occurred  in  Temple, 
Me.,  near  West  Farmingcon.  Mr.  R.  A.  Davis  writes  to  the  same  paper 
August  6,  from  South'  Norridgewock,  as  follows : 

We  had  very  dry  and  hot  weather  in  July ;  crops  suffered  verv  much.  Two  wfeb 
ago  to-day  we  had  a  nice  rain,  with  heavy  showers,  and  since  that  corn  and  potatoai 
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lcx)k  qnito  well.  Grasshoppers  have  taken  all  the  grain  abont  here,  and  they  are  Terj 
thick  now.  The  caterpillars  took  all  the  leaves  from  the  orchards,  consequently  there 
are  no  apples  to  speak  of;  and  now  the  Colorado  potato-bug  is  here,  or  what  we  call 
the  same  as  has  been  making  such  havoc  in  the  West  ror  several  years  past.  I 
send  one  to  you  to-day  in  a  box.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  inform  us  if  this  is  the 
genaine  ]K>tato-beet1e.  [It  is  the  gennine  Colorado  beetle. — 'Ed,']  They  first  made 
their  appearance  in  this  town  on  a  small  piece  of  potatoes  belonging  to  Herbert  £. 
Hale,  near  where  H.  C.  Hall  &.  Co.  have  unloaded  considerable  corn  that  came  direct 
from  the  West,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  might  have  been  brought  here  in  that  way. 
They  have  also  made  their  appearance  on  £d.  Famham's  potatoes  on  the  old  Whiting 
farm  at  Larone.  The  one  I  send  yon  I  took  from  the  potato- vines  in  John  W.  Bates's 
garden  in  this  town.  They  have  not  done  much  damage  here  as  yet,  for  they  have 
Eeen  pretty  thoroughly  picked. 

Early  in  October  specimens  were  found  on  potato-tops  in  North  Dix- 
mont,  Me. — (Maine  Farmer.) 

None  have  yet  been  reported  from  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Colorado  beetle  has  unfortunately  got  a  foot-hold  in  California* 
Mr.  Henry  Edwards,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  writes  me  under  date  of 
September  10, 1876,  that  the  ^^Boryphora  lO-Hneata  is  extremely  rare.  It 
has  found  its  way  into  the  State  by  way  of  San  Diego  and  of  course 
will  soon  spread.  I  have  some  specimens  from  there,  but  from  no  other 
locality." 

According  to  Eiley,  its  eastern  progress  has  averaged  88  miles  a  year. 

The  accompanying  map  is  tak^n  from  Professor  Riley's  Ninth  Report 
on  the  Ipjurious  Insects  of  Missouri,  and  explains  itself. 

Habits, — The  habita  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  are  apparently  the 
same  in  New  England  as  in  Illinois  or  Missouri,  where  it  has  been 
watched  and  studied  for  more  than  a  dozen  years.  The  following  ac- 
count is  based  on  the  observations  of  Walsh,  Shimer,  Riley,  Le  Bauer, 
and  others,  and  myself.  The  beetle  having  wintered  a  few  inches  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  appears  above  the  surface  before  the  i>otato- 
plants  come  up  (in  New  England  early  in  May),  and  feeds  on  the  young 
shoots,  and  by  the  time  the  leaves  are  expanded  lays  its  eggson  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  in  clusters  of  from  thirty  to  forty,  side  by  side,  the  eggs 
standing  on  end.  The  eggs  are  oval-cylindrieal,  and  orange-red  in 
color.  Regarding  the  number  of  eggs  laid,Dr.  Shimer  writes  as  follows  in 
the  Practical  Entomologist  for  18t>6:  ''From  an  equal  number  of  males 
and  females,  well-fed  and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  confine- 
ment, I  obtained  an  average  of  719  eggs  to  each  female ;  but  in  the  fresh 
pnre  air,  sunlight  and  freedom  of  nature,  under  propitious  circumstances, 
I  have  no  doubt  of  its  exceeding  a  thousand.  They  laid  some  eggs 
every  day  for  forty  days,  commencing  July  15  and  ending  on  the  1st  of 
September.  The  smallest  average  was  in  the  first/  part  of  this  time,  being 
"^i  ^SS^  P^^  ^^y  to  ^^^^  female;  the  greatest  average  was  about  the 
middle  of  the  time,  75  eggs ;  the  last  day  they  averaged  12^  eggs.''  The 
yoang  grub,  on  hatching  out,  are  deep  blood-red,  but  of  nearly  the  same 
form  as  the  adult.  They  usually  first  appear  on  the  leaves  in  New  En- 
gland early  in  June.  The  following  summary  of  its  habits  is  taken  from 
Riley's  first  report,  and  applies  to  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  neighboring 
States:  ''In  the  latitude  of  Saint  Louis  there  are  three  broods  during 
the  year,  the  last  brood  wintering  over  in  the  beetle  state  underground. 
They  are  usually  dug  up  in  the  spring  of  the  year  in  land  that  had  been 
planted  to  potatoes  the  year  before.  The  beetles  issue  of  their  own 
accord  from  the  ground  about  the  1st  of  May,  and  the  last  brood  of 
beetles  enters  the  ground  to  hibernate  during  the  month  of  October. 
Though  in  general  terms  this  beetle  may  be  said  to  be  three-brooded, 
yet  it  may  be  found  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year  in  all  its  different 
stages.    This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  female  continues  to  deposit 
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her  eggs  in  patches  from  time  to  time,  covering  a  period  of  ahont  foity 
days;  and  also  from  the  fact  that  among,  those  larvae,  \?hich  all  hatch 
out  in  one  day,  some  will  develop  and  become  beetles  in  a  week  and 
even  ten  days  earlier  than  others.  Thus  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  late 
individuals  of  the  third  brood  pass  the  winter  in  the  pupa  state,  thoogfa 
the  normal  habit  is  to  transform  to  beetles.  Each  female  Is  capable  of 
depositing  upward  of  a  thousand  eggs  before  she  l)ecomes  barren,  and 
in  from  thirty  to  forty  days  from  the  time  they  were  deposited  they  will 
have  produced  perfect  beetles.    These  beetles  are  again  capable  of  d^ 


positing  eggs  in  about  two  weeks  after  issuing  from  the  ground,  and 
thus  in  about  fifty  days  after  the  egg  is  laid  the  offspring  begins  to 
propagate.  The  pupa  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  is  represented  al 
Fig. — .  It  is  formed  in  a  little  cavity  which  the  larva  had  made  per- 
fectly smooth  and  hard,  and  it  is  of  the  same  color  as  the  larva.  Tfad 
beetle  on  first  emerging  from  it  is  quite  pale  and  soft,  without  any  mark- 
ings whatever." 
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Although  no  species  of  this  family  are  known  to  be  poisonous,  yet  it 
is  probably  true,  from  the  facts  adduced  by  Eiley  and  others,  that  the 
fumes  arising  from  the  bodies  of  a  large  number  of  them  when  killed  by 
hot  water  produces  sickness.  This  is  due,  perhaps,  to  a  volatile  poison 
thrown  off  from  their  body  immediately  after  death;  but  since  fowl  feed 
upon  them  to  a  large  extent,  and  as  no  one  has  been  known  to  have  been 
poisoned,  at  least  severely,  in  handling  them,  there  is  no  reason  why 
hand-picking  should  not  be  resorted  to. 

Enemies  of  the  Colorado  potato-beetle. — ^Besides  a  number  of  bugs  and 
beetles  which  devour  this  beetle,  a  si>ecies  of  Lydella  [L.  doryphoroe 
Riley,  Fig.  12)  is  very  destructive  to  it. 
Mr.  Biley  says, "  this  fly  destroyed  fully 
10  per  cent,  of  the  second  brood  and  50 
per  cent,  of  the  third  brood  of  potato- 
beetles  that  were  in  my  garden.  It  bears 
a  very  close  resemblance,  both  in  color 
and  size,  to  the  common  house-fly,  but 
is  readily  distinguished  from  the  latter 
by  its  extremely  brilliant  silver-white 
face."  No  ichneumon  parasite  has  yet 
been  found  preying  upon  it.  In  the  West- 
em  States  turkeys,  hens,  and  chickens, 
and  other  birds  destroy  numbers  of  the 
grubs  and  beetles,  and  render  most  eflS-  Fig.  12.— Tachina  parasite  (Lydella 

Cient  aid.     J.  W.  Perry,  OS^.,  of  Salem,       dorypharce)  of  the  potato-beetle. 

Mass.,  tells  me  that  he  saw  a  Baltimore  oriole  and  a  ^^  small  yellow-bird  " 
fly  down  and  eat  the  grubs. 

Egg. — ^The  eggs  are  oval-cylindrical,  bright  yeUow,  0.08  incb  long,  and  laid  in  olua- 
ters  aide  bj  aide,  to  the  nnmber  of  thirty  or  forty,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

Larva. — ^The  larva  moltb  three  times,  four  distinct  stages  occurring  with  the  eg^ 
and  beetles  in  Jnly,  either  in  Colorado  or  Massachusetts.  When  first  hatched  it  is 
deep  blood-red,  with  the  head  and  prothorax  dark  brown,  and  with  two  rows  of  black 
spots  on  the  side,  the  upper  row  the  larger.  (In  one  case  the  head  and  prothorax  was 
concoloroos  with  the  body,  and  there  was  only  one  row  of  lateral  spots,  as  in  the  larva 
of  L,  junota).  Length,  0.10-0.12.  After  the  first  molt  it  measures  0.17-0.20  inch,  and 
has  the  same  appearance.  After  the  third  molt  it  becomes  paler  yellowish,  and  meas- 
ures 0.2&-0.:)5  inch  in  length.  At  this  time  the  body  more  distinctlvthan  before  is  seen 
to  be  much  thicker  behind  the  feet,  nearly  as  thick  as  broad,  while  the  abdomen  is 
suddenly  pointed.  The  mature  larva^  when  of  fuU  size,  measures  about  half  an  inch 
(0.40-O.dO)  in  length  and  is  yellow,  with  the  head  black,  the  prothorax  yellowish  but 
dark  on  the  hinder  edge ;  two  rows  of  black  spots  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen,  the  two 
terminal  segments  of  which  are  dark  above,  while  just  behind  the  head  are  four  small 
black  dots ;  the  lees  are  black.  It  matures  in  about  seventeen  days  after  hatching.  On 
comparing  about  fifty  alcoholic  specimens  in  all  four  stages,  from  Salem,  Mass.,  taken  in 
July,  with  the  same  number  collected  iu  Golden,  Colo..  July  3, 1  see  no  difiW rence,  unless 
the  latter  set  are  a  trifle  paler  in  hue ;  but  some  of  tne  Massachusetts  examples  are  as 
pale  as  those  from  Colorado. 

Beetle. — Hemisnherioal,  thick-bodied,  with  prothorax  a  little  narrower  than  the  rest 
of  the  body.  Yellow  ;  head  yellow,  sometimes  black  at  the  base,  with  a  heart-shaped 
black  spot  in  the  middle ;  two  short  diverging  black  lines  in  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
thorax, with  smaller  lateral  dots.  Wing-covers  with  four  broad  black  lines,  and  the 
edge  oi  the  wing  cover  lined  with  black,  making  ten  lines  in  all.  Under  side  of  the 
abdomen  with  four  rows  of  black  spots.  Legs  oia  reddish  tinge,  with  the  ends  of  the 
joints  dark ;  tarsal  joints  dark.    Length  about  half  an  inch  (0.40-0.50).* 

*  Though  this  species  was  referred  to  Voryphora  by  Say,  and  has  been  retained  in 
this  genus  by  most  subsequent  authors,  it  more  properly  belongs  to  LepHnotarsa.  The 
three  species  of  Daryphora  in  the  museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  Salem 
(>.  e.,  Doryphara  s^eanii  Ger.,  from  Brazil,  D.  catenulata  Oliv.,  from  Para,  and  JD.  suturalis 
Fabr.,  from  Rio  de  Janeiro),  have  a  much  stouter  and  thicker  body,  with  a  large  spine 
between  the  anterior  pair  of  legs.  In  Leptiuotarsa  the  spine  is  entirely  absent,  and  our 
soecies  (together  with  L.  craspiena  Kl.,  from  Chiapas,  Mexico)  are  apparently  more 
closely  related  to  the  common  Lahidomera  trimaculata  than  to  the  species  of  Dorypkora^ 
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Leptinotarsa  Jiin<;ta  (Germar)  represents  D.  10  lineata  in  the  Northern 
and  Western  States.  It  may  be  easily  confoanded  with  the  latter,  bat 
differs  from  it  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  in  each  wing-oover  (coont- 
ing  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  elytron),  being  nnited  to  form  a  commoo 
band,  and  the  legs  are  entirely  pale  yellow,  with  a  dark  spot  on  the 
thighs  (femora).  The  larva  has  a  lighter-colored  head,  and  bat  a  singie 
row  of  lateral  dark  spots.  It  feeds  on  the  wild  potato,  not  eating  the 
cultivated  species.  Though  first  collected  in  Georgia,  it  partialiy  in- 
habits all  the  Southern  States. 

Remedies, — The  surest  and  safest  remedy  is  hand-picking.  As  soon 
as  the  eggs  are  laid  they  should  be  looked  for  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf  and  the  leaf  torn  off  and  burned.  Afterward  the  grubs  and  bee- 
tles should  be  picked  off.  The  following  extract  from  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  shows  the  efficacy  of  this  remedy : 

From  Jane  7  to  Aognst  17  I  have  caa^ht  and  kiUed,  by  aotnal  oonntiDf^,  OT«r  eigbt- 
een  thonsaDd  (18,802)  '*hard  shells/'  without  reckoning  the  eggs  and  yonng  ones.  o& 
less  than  a  quarter  acre  of  potatoes,  so  that  not  a  vine  nas  lost  its  leaves.  The  bop 
have  stripped  the  neighboring  patches,  and  now  come  swarming  on  mine.  My  neigh- 
bors Paris-greened,  scalded,  mashed,  and  burned  bugs  till  the  vines  had  blossomed, 
then  left  th^m  live,  grow  fat,  and  migrate.  Would  it  be  feasible  to  fine  the  n^ligeet 
bug-catching  farmers  next  year  and  olfer  medals  to  the  diligent  f 

While  hand-picking  should  be  practiced  and  perhaps  St-ate  bouoti<» 
paid  for  the  eggs,  grubs,  and  beetles,  prizes  might  be  offered  by  agri- 
cultural societies  for  the  largest  collections.  Go-operation  among  farm- 
ers and  others  should  also  be  urged,  even  if  legislation  should  have  to 
be  resorted  to.  President  P.  A,  Chadboume,  of  Williams  College,  ad- 
vocates higher  culture.  ^*  Since,"  he  has  remarked,  ^'  it  costs  as  much 
to  protect  an  acre  of  potatoes  yielding  twenty  bushels  as  one  yielding 
one  hundred  bushels,  less  land  should  be  planted  and  more  highly  cul- 
tivated, as  in  soil  properly  tilled  it  would  perhaps  not  cost  more  than  5 
cents  a  bushel  to  protect  the  potatoes."  The  aid  of  fowl  should  also  be 
invoked,  as  chickens  freely  feed  on  the  grubs. 

In  the  Western  States  the  use  of  Paris  green  is  advocated.  This  is  a 
preparation  of  arsenic,  and  is  deadly  poison.  If  used  at  all  in  the 
thickly-settled  Eastern  States,  it  should  be  handled  with  extreme  caa- 
tion,  and  only  by  careful  persons,  and  in  gardens  and  farms  where  no 
children  are  about.  One  part  of  Paris,  green  may  be  mixed  with  aboot 
twenty  of  cheap  flour  and  dusted  over  the  vines  early  in  the  morning  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  leaves.  The  simplest  way  is  to  sift  the  flour  from  a 
flue  muslin  bag  attached  to  a  pole  or  from  a  dredging-box.  Althoagh 
Paris  green  is  freely  used  in  the  West,  I  would  not  advocate  its  nee  in 
New  England  on  small  farms  near  houses  and  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
towns.  Mr.  John  H.  Sears  tells  me  that  several  valuable  horses  and 
cows  have  to  his  knowledge  died  from  this  poison.  Human  life  is  threat- 
ened, as  the  powder  blows  about,  and  the  risk  of  poisoning  is  too  great 
to  be  lightly  taken. 

Various  machines  have  been  devised  for  use  on  large  farms,  andliqnid 
preparations  and  patent  sprinklers  manufactured  for  the  purpose.  Those 

Both  L  .10-/tneatoaud  jiincta^  the  latter  inhabiting  the  Southern  States  and  originaUy 
representing  lO-lin^ata  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Plateaa,  are  repre- 
sented in  Mexico,  Costa  Kica,  Bogota,  and  Bolivia  by  L,  ll-lineata  Cheyr.,  in  wbicb 
the  head  is  black  and  the  body  darker  yellow,  bat  the  elytra  striped  in  mnch  thesanw 
way,  while  it  is  a  little  smaller.  Regarding  the  generic  name  of  the  lO-ltRMla,  nr> 
Horn  writes  mo  "  there  is  some  difficulty,  but  I  think  all  'Will  finaUy  settle  down  to 
the  name  Leptinoiarsa  decemlineaia"  M.  A.  Preudhomme  de  Borre,  in  his  writiocsoB 
this  insect,  calls  it  Leptinotaraa  decemlineata,  and  says  that  it  has  been  improperly  n 
erred  to  Doryphora. 
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who  are  not  inclined  to  nse  Paris  green  may  use  carbolate  of  lime,  made 
by  mixing  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of  crude  carbolic  acid  with 
a  pound  of  lime,  forming  a  powder,  which  can  be  dusted  on  the  leaves. 
Others  have  used  air-slacked  lime  with  success.  Hellebore  is  ineffectual. 
The  following  suggestions  by  Prof.  H.  H.  McAfee,  of  Iowa  Agricult- 
nral  Gollege,  are  valuable :  '^  We  know  that  the  Doryphora  10  lineata 
caD  only  remain  healthy  and  increase  rapidly  when  feeding  upon  sola- 
naceoQS  plants.  Gut  off  his  rations  for  any  considerable  length  of  time 
and  he  will  surely  die ;  hence  if  we  plant  only  early  potatoes^  whose  tops 
are  all  dead  by  August  10,  but  few  potato-bettles  will  be  found  alive  on 
yonr  grounds  next  season.  *  *  *  A  word  as  to  how  this  policy  has 
worked  in  practice.  Daring  the  seasons  past,  in  which  I  have  grown 
2,100  bushels  of  potatoes  on  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Gollege  farm,  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  potato-beetles  in  check  by  hand-picking,  when  they 
became  too  numerous,  has  been  less  than  $2,  and  no  poison  has  been 
used  and  no  late  potatoes  have  been  grown  in  my  department.  Of  coarse 
where  potato-patches  are  contiguous  any  patch  may  saffer  from  the 
neighbors'  bags,  so  that  this  policy  of  autumn  starvation  must  be  gen- 
eral to  be  most  effective.'' 

Also,  as  a  preventive,  it  would  be  well  to  try  planting  the  prickly 
solanum  (8.  roatratum)  around  potato-fields,  and  asertain  whether  the 
beetles  would  not  desert  the  useful  plants  for  the  weed ;  if  so,  the  culture 
of  the  weed  would  be  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  that  of  the  potato.  A 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  states  that  the  Golorado  potato- 
beetle  feeds  on  the  common  nightshade  {Solanum  nigrum).  To  quote 
his  words:  ''The  Golorado  potato- beetle  troubled  the  potatoes  in  my 
.  garden  very  little;  bat  at  the  side  of  the  garden,  close  at  the  ends  of 
'  the  rows,  were  two  or  three  large  shrubs  or  vines  commonly  called 
nightshade.  Upon  these  were  hundreds  of  the  slugs  of  the  'pest,' 
which  seemed  to  thrive  splendidly ;  and  so  long  as  the  marauders  con- 
fine their  foraging  to  this  noxious  plant  I  shall  not  molest  them." — (G. 
H.  B.,  Franklin,  N.  T.) 

It  would  be  also  worth  while  for  experiments  to  be  made  in  planting 
not  only  the  common  nightshade,  but  the  bittersweet  (Solanum  dul- 
camara)^  a  common  vine  imported  from  Europe,  growing  in  our  gardens 
and  about  our  houses.  The  horse-nettle  {Solanum  caroUnense)^  a  com- 
mon weed  flourishing  from  Gonnecticut  to  Illinois  and  southward,  and 
upon  which  the  Leptinotarsa  juncta  feeds,  might  also  be  planted  in 
broad  borders  around  the  potato-fields  with  probably  good  results. 
Whether  it  is  a  good  policy  to  heed  the  natural  food-plants  of  insects, 
and  thus  perhaps  increase  the  number  of  the  noxious  insects  preying 
upon  them,  has  always  been  a  question  in  my  mind.  Still  it  would  bean 
experiment  worth  trying  in  the  present  case,  where  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible to  increase  the  numbers  of  this  beetle  beyond  what  they  have 
already  attained. 

Thb  Yellow-Striped  Systena^  Systena  mitis  Le  C.  var.  ligala  L©  C.  (Plate  LXVI, 
Fig.  3.) — ^Eating  holes  in  the  leaves  and  making  blotches  on  them ;  a  smaU  beetle  nearly 
two  lines  in  length ;  black,  with  two  broad  yellow  stripes  along  the  back. 

This  beetle  I  have  only  noticed  in  Colorado,  where  I  observed  it  in  a 
field  of  potatoes  at  Idaho  Springs,  July  5.  It  was  very  abundant  on  the 
leaves,  eating  holes  in  them  and  maicing  blotches.  As  they  were  pair- 
ing it  is  evident  that  the  eggs  are  laid  at  this  time,  and  soon  after  the 
larvae  should  be  looked  for,  either  upon  the  leaves  or  at  the  roots  or  in 
the  stalk. 

Demripfton.— Body  rather  flat,  and  rather  long  and  narrow ;  blackish-brown ;  head 
with  yellow  orbits ;  a  broad  dark  band  between  the  eyes,  and  a  dark  patch  behind  the 
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eyes.  AotenDep  and  head  in  front  yellowish ;  upper  lip  (labrnm)  black ;  both  pain  4 
palpi  reddish-brown.  Prothorax  yellow,  especially  on  the  hinder  ed^e!  and  tinted  wiii 
brown  on  the  sides  and  in  the  middle.  Win^-covers  black,  each  witn  a  broad  yeUov 
longitudinal  stripe  one-half  as  wide  as  the  wing-covers.  Body  beneath  black.  L^ 
yellowish,  tinged  with  brown  on  the  hind  femora,  which  are  mnch  swollen,  and  be 
come  paler  toward  the  tip.  Length,  0.18  inch,  or  nearly  two  lines.  The  speeies  hk 
been  identified  by  Dr.  Horn. 

The  Three-Lined  Potato- Beetle,  Lema  frilineafa,  (Olivier.  Plate  LXVI,  Fip.4 
5.)— Thick-bodied  grubs,  mnch  smaller  than  those  of  the  Colorado  beetles,  feeding  ot 
the  leaves  and  disguising  themselves  with  their  own  excrement,  becoming  black  be^ 
striped  with  yellow,  and  with  a  reddish  head  and  prothorax. 

This  beetle  need  not  be  confounded  with  the  Colorado  beetle,  as  it  is 
about  half  the  size  of  the  latter,  and  is  only  occasionally  destructive  in 
the  Eantern  States,  especially  New  England.  The  beetle  is  black,  striped 
with  yellow,  with  a  reddish  head  and  prothorax.  The  grub  or  larva  is 
a  soft-bodied,  thick  grub,  but  slenderer  than  that  of  Jjhryphora,  It 
conceals  itself  by  covering  its  body  with  accumulations  of  its  owb  ei- 
crement.  It  matures  in  two  weeks,  and  transforms  in  the  grQund,  the 
beetle  appearing  about  the  1st  of  August.  Hand-picking  in  the  euiy 
part  of  July  is  a  sufficient  remedy. 

BusTRRiNG  Bbbtles,  EpicaiUa  dnerea'  Fabricins  (Plate  LXVI,  Fig.  6) ;  E.  maenioM 
murina  Le  Conte ;  airata  Fabricius  (Fig.  7);  E.fabricU  he Conte  (Fig.  8).— Long, slen- 
der, gray,  striped  or  spotted,  or  black  beetles,  with  a  prominent  head,  feedmg  on  the 
leaves,  and  sometimes  even  more  destructive  than  the  Colorado  beetle. 

These  beetles  are  allied  to  the  Spanish  fly,  and,  like  that  insect,  all 
secrete  the  blistering  substance  called  '^  cantharadine." 

The  gray  blistering  beetles  (Plate  LXYI,  Fig.  6)  in  MassachosettE 
appear,  according  to  Harris,  about  the  20th  of  June,  and  sometimes  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  In  the  night-time  and  in  rainy  weather  they  leave 
the  plants  and  burrow  at  the  roots  for  shelter,  and  eat  in  the  momiDg 
and  evening. 

Common  as  these  insects  are  in  the  beetle  state,  the  larva  of  some  of 
our  native  species  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  only  infonoa- 
tion  available  to  me  is  a  brief  account  of  the  young  of  the  European 
Spanish  fly  Lytta  vesicatoria  in  Westwood's  Modern  Classification  of 
Insects,  where  it  is  stated  that  the larvse  live  underground,  feeding  opon 
the  roots  of  vegetables.  "  They  have  the  body  soft,  and  of  a  ydloir- 
ish-white,  composed  of  thirteen  segments,  with  two  short  filiform  an- 
tennsB,  and  six  short,  scaly  feet." 

While  the  gray  blistering  beetle  is  common  northwards,  the  bhick 
species,  U,  pemylvanicay  is  equally  or  more  so,  while  H.  cinerea  (Fowter) 
(Plate  LXVI,  Fig.  8,)  is  more  common  southward,  and  E.  mttaia  (Plate 
LXVI,  Fig.  9)  is  very  destructive  in  potato-fields  in  the  Middle,  Westam, 
and  Southern  States. 

Epioaula  pennsylvanica  is  perhaps  our  commonest  species  northward,  and  is  iotiUr 
black,  and  slightly  smaller  than  E.  cinerea  ;  it  is  black,  but  ash-colored  on  the  bead 
and  prothorax  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  body.  It  occurs  as  far  weet  as  KaDsa& 
( E.  vittata  is  longer  and  slenderer  than  the  others  named,  and  is  ch^-yellow,  ivitti  ax 
black  longitudinal  stripes.) 

Macrobasis  muria  is  found  west  as  far  as  Northern  New  Mexico,  and 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

The  following  is  Fay's  description :  "  Lake  Superior,  two  males. 
Easily  distinguished  by  its  more  sparse  pubescence ;  the  thorax  is 
shorter,  more  convex,  and  more  narrowed  anteriorly,  and  the  upper  sor- 
face  is  more  distinctly  punctured ;  theantenn»are  one>half  the  length  of 
the  body,  the  first  joint  reaching  the  occiput,  the  second  joint  eqi^  to 
the  two  following.  With  this  species  I  doubtfully  associate  a  female 
from  Missouri  Territory,  agreeing  in  form  and  pnnctation,  in  which  tbe 
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antennse  are  a  little  stoater  than  in  0.  fabricii,  with  the  second  joint 
about  one-third  longer  than  the  third.'' 

-if.  fabricii  (cinerea  of  Fabricius)  is  of  a  uniform  dnll-ash  color.  It  is 
fouiid  usaally  east  of  the  Mississippi,  bat  also  occurs  in  Kansas  and 
New  Mexico,  according  to  Dr.  Le  Oonte. 

Remedies, — Hand-picking  and  brushing  the  insects  off  the  leaves  in 
tlie  morning  and  evening  is  the  best  remedy:  Harris  says :  '<  I  have 
repeatedly  taken  these  insects  in  considerable  quantities,  by  brushing 
or  shaking  them  from  the  potato- vines  into  a  broad  tin  pan,  from  which 
they  were  emptied  into  a  covered  pail  containing  a  little  water,  which, 
by  wetting  their  wings,  prevented  their  flying  out  when  the  pail  was  un- 
•covered.  The  same  method  may  be  employed  for  taking  the  other  kinds 
of  cantharides  when  they  become  troublesome  and  destructive  from 
tbeir  numbers;  or  they  may  be  caught  by  gently  sweeping  the  plants 
they  frequent  with  a  deep  muslin  bag-net.  They  should  be  killed  by 
throwing  them  into  scalding- water  for  one  or  two  minutes,  after  which 
they  ma^  be  spread  out  on  sheets  of  paper  to  dry,  and  may  be  made 
profitable  by  selling  them  to  the  apothecaries  for  medical  use." 

The  Spotted  Blister-Beetle,  Epicauta  j/utoulafa  (Say).  (Plate  LXVI,  Fi^.  10.) 
FeediDg  on  beeta  and  liable  to  devonr  potatoes ;  a  ligbt-gray  blister-beetle,  spotted  with 
black ;  destructive  about  MauitoUj  Colo. 

While  none  of  the  preceding  species  have  yet  been  found  to  be  iujuri- 
oas  in  Colorado  or  adjacent  Territories,  there  are  a  number  of  species  of 
hlister-beetles  which  inhabit  the  Eocky  Mountain  Plateau,  and  two  have 
been  found  to  be  injurious  to  field-crops.  While  at  Manitou  duiing  the 
middle  of  July  I  visited  a  large  farm  and  found  this  spotted  blister- 
beetle  in  abundance  on  the  leaves  of  the  beet,  and  was  told  that  on  the 
l8t  of  July  they  swarmed  upon  the  leaves  so  that  ^<  the  plants  were 
^ray  with  them."  I  also  found  this  beetle  at  Golden,  and  it  is  evident 
t&at  it  is  destined  to  be  more  or  less  annoying  to  garden- vegetables  and 
probably  potatoes. 

De80iipHon  of  the  heeile. — Pale  yello^ish-p^y  varvicg  to  a  dark  gray,  being  dark, 
covered  with  a  gray  powder,  consisting  of  minute  Roort  hairs  when  examined  under  a 
hand-lens,  and  finely  spotted  with  black  on  the  wing-covers,  the  spots  being  nearly 
obsolete  on  the  head  and  prothorax  as  well  as  the  under  side  of  the  body.  The  legs 
are  of  the  same  color  as  the  rest  of  the  body,  but  the  toe-joints  (tarsi)  and  the  tips  of 
the  shanks  (tibiae)  are  blackish,  as  well  as  the  antennas  and  feelers  (palpi).  It  is  usually 
about  half  an  inch  long,  bnt  varies  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch.  It  is  rather  slenderer 
iu  form  than  any  other  of  the  species  here  named  except  the  striped  species  (£.  vittata). 
It  also  occurs  in  Kansas  and  Eastern  New  Mexico.  This  species  has  been  named  by 
Dr.  Horn. 

The  Leopard  Buster-Beetle,  Epicautapardalia  Le  Conte.  (Plate  LXVI,  Fig.  11.) — 
Injuring  the  potato-leaves  in  Southern  Colorado,  and  doing  more  damage  locally  than 
the  striped  Colorado  potato-beetle ;  a  beautiful  gray-spotted  shining-black  blister- 
beetle. 

I  received  from  Mr.  T.  Martin  Trippe,  a  well-known  naturalist,  numerous 
specimens  of  this  blister-beetle,  with  the  following  account,  dated  How- 
ardsville,  Colo.,  July  25, 1875 : 

I  send  you  herewith  some  specimens  of  a  beetle  that  has  lately  destroyed  the  potato- 
plant  in  this  vicinity.  They  are  worse  than  the  Doryphora  decemUneata  in  the 
extent  and  rapidity  of  their  devastations,  and  seem  to  have  driven  the  latter  out  of 
the  country.  Before  the  appearance  of  this  new  potato-bng  the  latter  were  quite  nu- 
merous, and  had  already  begun  to  injure  the  crops  somewhat ;  but  these  new-comers 
stripped  the  vines  iu  a  week,  and  a  few  days  after  they  appeared  in  numbers  the 
Doryplioras  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  No  one  seems  to  know  of  or  to  have  seen  them 
before.  Before  immersion  in  alcohol  they  were  spotted  with  white,  the  spots  being 
^uite  small — size  of  a  pin-point ;  the  head  unspotted.    They  feed  on  wild  Soianaoem, 
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The  same  remedies  may  be  employed  against  this  and  the  si>otted 
blister-beetle  as  suggested  for  the  eastern  species. 

Description  of  the  Beetle.* — It  differs  from  E.  maculata  in  being  shining  black,  with 
pale-gray  scalloped  lines  across  the  elytra,  which  unite  to  form  abont  seven  or  eigbs 
pale-^ray  irregular  ringlets,  inclosing  black  spots,  whence  the  name |>ardaiM,  or  lc»p- 
urd-like.  The  thorax  is  black,  but  gray  around  the  edges,  and  spotted  with  gray  on  the 
sides  and  beneath.  It  is  of  the  usual  form,  but  a  little  shorter  and  stouter  than  iL 
maculata.    Length,  0.45  inch.    Identified  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Horn. 

The  FLEA-BfexLE,  Haltica  (Epilrix)  cucumeris  Harris.  (Plate  LXVT,  Fig.  13. V- 
Eating  holes  in  the  leaves,  sometimes  riddling  them,  and  causiDg  them  to  turn  rust- 
color  ;  minute  black  beetles,  which  on  being  disturbed  leap  off  like  fleas. 

This  minute  beetle  not  only  infects  the  potato  but  also  injures 
beans,  beets,  tomato-plants,  and  especially  young  cucumber-vines.  A^ 
tacking  the  leaves  when  small,  and  eating  round  holes  in  them,  by  their 
numbers  and  the  pertinacity  of  their  attacks  they  each  year  do  much 
harm,  and  certain  seasons  carry  off  whole  beds  of  young  beets  and 
cucumber-vines,  as  well  as  seriously  injure  the  i)otato-plants.  The  habits 
of  the  young  of  this  species  are  not  known,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  leaves,  and  that  the  larvse  bore  into  and  mine 
the  leaves  feeding  upon  the  pulpy  substance.  The  larvse  of  other  species 
of  the  genus  known  to  have  such  habits  are,  according  to  Harris,  ^Uittle 
slender  grubs,  tapering  toward  each  end,  and  provided  with  six  legs. 
They  arrive  at  maturity,  turn  to  pupse,  and  then  to  beetles  in  a  tew 
weeks.  Hence  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  these  insects  in  their 
various  states  throughout  the  summer." 

Description. — It  is  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  black  color,  with  claj'-yel- 
low  anteume  and  legs,  except  the  hindmost  thighs,  which  are  brown.  The  upper  side 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  punctures,  which  are  arranged  in  rows  on  the  wiug-cases; 
and  there  is  a  deep  transverse  furrow  across  the  binder  part  of  the  thorax.    (Hanis.) 

Bemedies. — ^Water  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  lime. 

The  Striped  Garden  Bug,  Lygus  Hneolaris  (Boauvois)  Uhler.  (Plat-e  LXVI,  Fig. 
14.)— Puncturing  and  poisoning  the  leaves  of  the  potato  and  all  sorta  of  gardea-vege- 
tables,  causing  them  to  wither  and  turn  back ;  a  medium-sized  bug. 

This  bug  is  very  widely  disseminated^  and  is  everywhere  abundant  and 
annoying  in  the  United  States  from  Maine  southward  to  Alabama,  aod 
westward  to  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  Uhler  states  that  specimens  were 
collected  above  the  timber-line  in  Colorado  by  Lieutenant  Carpenter^ 
and  it  occurs  on  the  bald  summits  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Korth 
Carolina.    It  hibernates,  and  in  New  England  appears  in  April. 

Description, — Head  yellowish,  with  three  narrow,  longitudinal,  reddish  thorax,  bor- 
dered with  yellow,  with  five  longitudinal  yellow  lines.  The  male  is  much  darker- 
colored  ;  i  inch  in  length. 

Remedies. — Harris  advises  sprinkling  the  leaves  with  alkaline  solutions, 
such  as  strong  soap-suds,  or  potash-water,  or  with  decoctions  of  tobacco 
and  of  walnut  leaves,  or  of  dusting  the  plants  with  air-slaked  lime  or ' 
sulphur. 

Besides  these  insects  the  sphinx  (Macrosila  5-mactilata)  whose  horned 
caterpillar  is  called  the  "  potato-worm,"  and  the  larva  of  the  golden- 
helmet  beetle  iCassida  aurichalcea)  leed  on  the  leaves. 

BORINa  THE  BOOTS. 

The  Potato- Stalk  Weevil,  Baridius  trinotatus  Say.  (Plate  LXVI,  Fig.  12;  «, 
larva ;  2>,  pupa.) — Boring  into  the  stalks  and  causing  them  to  wilt  and  die;  a&mall, 
white,  footless  grub. 

This  is  a  common  insect  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States,  where  it 
is  at  times  quite  annoying.    The  female,  according  to  Riley,  deposits  s 
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sing^le  egg  in  an  oblong  slit  in  the  stalk  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
ivhicli  she  has  previously  formed  with  her  beak  in  the  stalk  of  the  potato. 
The  ^rnb  afterward  hatches  and  bores  into  the  heart  of  the  stalk,  work- 
ing downward  toward  the  root,  causing  the  stalk  to  wilt.  When  ob- 
served to  suddenly  die  the  stalks  should  be  cut  down  and  burned. 

beetle, — Bloish  or  ash-gray,  with  three  shiDing,  black,  impressed  spot«  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  thorax.  The  grub  (larva)  when  fully  grown  .is  a  little  over  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  long,  and  is  soft,  whitish,  footless,  with  a  scaly  head. — (Biley.) 

Besides  these  insects  the '^  potato-worm,"  or  caterpillar  of  the  five- 
spotted  hawk-moth,  and  the  caterpillar  of  the  Oortyna  nitela^  which 
bores  in  com,  and  the  helmet-beetle  (Coptocycla  auricJialcea)^  which 
usually  feeds  on  the  sweet-potato  and  morning-glory,  occasionally  prey 
on  the  potato-leaves. 

The  clubbed  tortoise-beetle  {Delayala  clarata)  was  found  in  1871  by 
Mr.  A.  6.  Smith,  of  Berlin,  Mass.,  to  be  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the 
potato,  ^^  eating  indifferently  different  varieties." 

The  Hairy  Potato-Maggot,  Bomdlamyia  iuherosa  Curt  is  t  (Fig.  13.)— Feeding  in 
decaying  (f )  potatoes  and  cabbages ;  a  flat,  hairy  maggot,  which  transforms  to  a  fly 
]ike  the  common  bonse-fly,  but  paler  and  smaller. 

A  few  years  ago  specimens  of  a  hairy 
maggot  taken  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Patnam  Aa- 
gast  15, 1875,  in  defective  potatoes,  were 
sent  to  the  museum  of  the  Peabody  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  shortly 
after  the  museum  received  a  number  of 
maggots  of  the  same  species  found,  July 
2, 1875,  in  the  Savoy  cabbage,  by  Mr.  John 
H.  Sears,  of  Danvers,  Mass.  The  latter 
lot  consisted  of  two  broods,  i.  6.,  of  maggots 
fully  grown,  and  others  one-quarter  grown. 
They  are  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  with 
C  nrtis's  Homalomyia  tvberosa.  Our  species 
18  probably  the  one  referred  by  Harris  to 
the  Antkoniyia  canicularis  of  Europe,  and 
is  perhaps,  as  suggested  by  Baron  Osten 
Backen,  H,  scalar  is. 


Fig.  13. — Hairy  potato-maggot 
{Homalomyia  tuheroaaf)  a,  larva; 
d,  the  same  enlarged  t w ice.  After 
Curtis. 


Description  of  the  larva  (Fig.  13:  a,  natural  size;  5,  magnified  twice). — Head  minute, 
fleshy,  not  seen  in  the  pnpa-case.  Body  flattened,  cylindrical,  ovate.  Prothoracio  seg- 
ment flat,  square,  trapezoidhl.  On  the  body  are  two  rows  of  long,  slender  dorsal  spines 
or  hairs,  two  rows  of  lateral  longer  hairs  (seen  under  a  hish  magnifying  power  to  have 
short  spiracles),  one  subdorsal,  the  other  subvential.  The  last  four  dorsal  are  longer 
than  those  in  front.  The  end  of  the  body  forms  a  flat,  smooth  declivity,  on  each  side 
of  the  front  edge  of  which  is  a  thick,  stout,  short  spine  (a  produced  spiracle),  much 
thicker  than  the  others,  and  ending  suddenly  in  four  snort,  blunt  spines.  Behind  these 
two  spines,  on  the  side  of  the  declivity,  are  six  hajrs,  with  short,  slender  respiratory 
hairs  on  the  basal  half.  8ome  of  the  lateral  hairs  have  similar  lateral  respiratory  fila- 
ments, but  they  are  less  distinct  than  on  the  six  terminal  hairs.  The  under  side  of  the 
body  is  flattened.  The  spiracles  at  the  base,  on  each  edge  of  the  first  segment  behind 
the  head,  have  six  long,  slender  respiratory  processes.  Length,  0.27  inch.  This  descrip- 
tion will  also  apply  to  the  pupa-case. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  maggots  like  these,  which  bury  themselves  in 
cabbages  and  potatoes,  may  become  swallowed  with  the  food,  and  if 
the  latter  is  only  partially  cooked  and  hastily  swallowed,  how  the  living 
worms  become  conveyed  into  the  stomach,  and  become  so  annoying  that 
the  doctor  has  to  be  sent  for.  The  European  Homalomyia  scalariSj  or 
'^  ladder-maggot,"  is  not  unfrequently  voided  from  the  bowels  of  boys 
and  adults  in  both  countries. 
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I  append  the  following  accoant  of  several  potato-iDsects  of  Earope^ 
taken  from  Curtis's  Farm  Insects,  and  which  may  prove  of  interest  since 
the  same  or  closely-allied  species  are  likely  to  oconr  in  the  United 
States : 

'^Dead  and  silent  as  the  earth  appears  to  be,  it  teems  with  life ;  for  not 
only  is  the  soil  fall  of  seeds,  which  merely  reqnire  light  and  heat  to 
start  them  into  life,  but  it  must  abound  with  the  eggs  of  insects  so  mi- 
nute that  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  lens  they  escape  one's  notice.  To 
be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this,  if  a  flower-pot  be  filled  with  mold 
from  a  field  or  garden,  and  then  tied  over  with  the  finest  muslin,  tlie 
experimentalist  will  be  astonished  to  find  the  multitudes  of  little  flies 
which  are  constantly  making  their  appearance,  bred  no  doubt  from  larvce, 
nourished  on  the  vegetable  matter  which  such  soils  contain.  Where 
crops  are  grown,  and  any  portion  of  them  become  decayed,  the  num- 
ber of  these  minute  insects  is  vastly  multiplied,  and  thus  where  the 
deceased  potatoes  have  existed  additional  swarms  of  various  little  flies 
have  been  the  consequence.  As  a  proof  of  the  incredible  numbers  that 
must  be  thus  generated,  I  may  mention  that  from  one  growing  and  par- 
tially-rotten potato  I  bred  in  August,  1845,  128  flies,  independent  of 
many  more  which  had  died  in  the  pupa  state,  or  been  destroyed  by  damp 
and  mites  before  I  discovered  them  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  tnber  waa 
placed,  as  well  as  multitudes  of  smaller  flies,  all  of  which  I  will  now 
describe. 

"The  whole  belong  to  the  order  Dipteea.  The  first  I  shall  notice  is 
included  in  the  family  TiPULin^  and  the  genus  Psychoda  and  ha8 
been  named — 

"P.  nervosa. — The  males  are  twice  as  large  as  the  females;  they  are  ashy-wbite, 
clotbed  with  loDgish  wool ;  the  little  head  is  baried  under  the  thorax ;  the  black  ejfs 
are  large  and  liiDatio  ;  the  two  horns  are  as  long  as  the  thorax,  and  composed  of  eleven  (f) 
small  points,  black  at  the  base,  giving  them  an  annnlated  appearance ;  the  abdomen 
is  short,  and  of  a  dirty  color ;  the  two  wings  when  at  rest  meet  over  the  back  sUoc- 
ing;  they  are  iridescent,  very  large,  oval,  and  lanceolate,  with  nnmerons  longitodiotl, 
hairy  nervnres ;  the  entire  margin  is  also  hairy  ;  balancers  small,  dabbed,  and  white ; 
six  legs  woolly ;  the  feet  fine-pointed,  the  tips  black  ;  length,  f  line ;  expanse,  3  lisM. 

"In  February,  18-4G,  the  larvje  and  pupje  were  abundant  in  the  rotten 
potatoes,  also  in  decaying  leaves  and  dung-hills,  and  the  flies  have  been 
bred  by  Mr.  Haliday  from  putrescent  fungi.  These  flies  sometimes 
swarm  in  outhouses  and  about  drains  in  si)ring  and  autumn. 

"The  larvaj  are  not  J  line  long,  yellowish-white,  cylindrical,  spindle- 
shaped,  with  eleven  distinct  annulations  besides  the  head,  which  is 
triangular ;  the  tail  is  elongated  and  tubular.  The  pupa  is  abont  J  line 
long,  ocherous,  and  ferruginous ;  it  is  elongate-ovate  in  repose,  but  the 
body  can  be  stretched  out  and  attenuated  when  disturbed;  from  the  fore- 
head project  two  slender  appendages,  like  horns ;  on  either  side  are  laid 
the  short,  stout  antennae,  and  the  wings  meet  over  the  breast,  with  the 
legs  stretched  out  between  them ;  the  abdominal  segments  are  ciUated 
and  the  tail  is  forked. 

"  Several  species  of  a  little  swarthy  two- winged  fly  were  bred  from  the 
decaying  potatoes  in  multitudes.  They  are  called  Sciara  by  Meigeo 
and  Molohrus  by  Latreille.  The  larvae  I  received  from  Mr.  Graham; 
they  are  slender  worms,  about  \  inch  long,  whitish,  and  opaqae,  but 
when  immersed  in  water  they  become  perfectly  transparent,  exhibiting 
the  ocherous  viscera  and  the  food  digesting  in  the  stomach ;  when  in 
motion  they  taper  toward  the  head,  which  is  oval,  homy,  black,  and 
shining ;  the  body  is  composed  of  thirteen  segments,  with  seven  or 
eight  spiracles  on  each  side ;  the  tail  is  broad  and  rounded,  bat  slightly 
pointed  in  the  center.    The  pupa  is  shorter,  cylindrical,  elliptical,  and  of 
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a  dall-ocheroas  tint,  becomiDg  darker  as  the  period  approaches  of  the 
birth  of  the  fly ;  the  antennse,  eyes,  wings,  and  legs  are  visible  beneath 
their  bomy  sheaths.  At  this  period  they  are  deprived  of  locomotion, 
bat  the  larvae,  although  perfect  maggots,  and  destitute  of  feet,  are  able 
to  move  along  in  moisture,  at  the  same  time  waving  about  and  thrust- 
ing out  their  heads  with  great  energy.  There  are  thirty  species  of  these 
flies  which  inhabit  England,  and  three  or  four  of  them  have  been  bred 
from  putrid  potatoes.    One  is  called — 

*•  Sdarafuoala  Meig. — When  alive  it  is  1  line  long.  The  male  is  of  a  pale  inky  black, 
the  head  is  Bmall  and  spberioal,  with  two  triarticniate  feelers  bent  under,  the  two 
boms  are  not  longer  than  the  thorax,  tapering,  pabescent,  inserted  in  front  of  che  face, 
and  sixteen -jointed ;  two  basal  joints  the  stoatest,  the  remainder  oblong,  apex  conical ; 
eyes  lateral,  kidney-shaped,  and  coarsely  granulated ;  ocelli  three,  but  unequal ;  trunk 

S'bbose,  subquadrate,  scooped  out  at  the  base,  with  two  indistinct  lines  of  short  oohreous 
kirs  down  the  back ;  soutel  lunate,  postscutel  oval,  oi  a  grayish  color ;  abdomen  slen- 
der, greenish-black,  brownish  after  death,  seven-jointed;  the  margins  of  the  segments 
pale,  apex  obtuse,  and  furnished  with  two  iocnrved  biarticulate  lobes ;  two  Tvings,  in- 
cumbent in  repose,  parallel,  longer  than  the  body,  iridescent,  slightly  smoky,  but 
transparent  and  clear  at  the  base ;  nervnres  brown,  excepting  the  central  one,  which 
is  scarcely  visible,  but  forked  and  dark  at  the  margin  ;  the  costal  nervnre  does  not 
reach  the  base  of  the  forked  cell ;  balancers  pale,  dirty  yellow  or  ochreous ;  six  legs, 
long,  slender,  and  of  a  dirty-yellow  or  pale-olive  tint.  Female  similar,  but  larger,  being 
li  line  long,  the  wings  expanding  nearly  3  lines,  the  thorax  is  not  narrowed  behind  ; 
the  abdomen  is  spindie-sbaped,  attenuated,  and  conical,  terminating  in  two  little  par- 
allel sheaths ;  the  two  balancers  are  dusky  when  dry. 

*'  This  was  bred  in  the  winter  of  1845-U6,  and  again  in  1848,  in  vast  quantities ;  the 
flies  are  also  found  throughout  the  summer  in  fields  and  gardens,  on  umbellate  flow- 
ers and  on  grasses.    I  have  likewise  bred  them  from  rotten  turnips  in  March. 

**S,  quinque-lineata  of  Macquart  is  1^  llQo  long.  '  It  is  black,  with  five  lines  on  the 
thorax  of  a  deep  dull  gray  ;  anterior  hips  testaceous ;  wings  almost  hyaline ; '  balancers 
brown  or  dirty  white. 

"  Speoimens  agreeing  with  this  description  were  bred  from  rotten  potatoes  in  March, 
1848,  and  sent  to  me  with  the  tubers  contsitiing  the  larvse  and  pupse  also.  The  pota- 
toes were  like  old  rotten  cheese,  and  portions  of  the  outside  were  covered  with  slimy 
threads,  which  Mr.  Graham  saw  the  larv83  spin.  He  thinks  they  cause  the  'scab'  in 
potatoes ;  but  I  saw  not  the  least  vestige  of  the  insect  on  one  variety  of  my  potatoes, 
which  was  very  scabby. 

**8.puUcariat  Meigen,  Hoff.,  is  |  a  line  long  or  upward,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  two  fbregoing  species  by  its  longer  antennie,  which  are  equal  in  length  to  the  rest 
of  the  body.  It  is  black,  with  testaceous  legs;  the  wings  almost  hyaline;  balancers 
brown. 

''My  specimens  being  as  big  again  as  Meigen's,  with  ochreous  balancers,  I  am  doubt- 
ful if  they  be  the  8.  puUaria  of  that  author.  I  bred  them  in  August,  1845,  from  a  rotten 
potato. 

"  Another  dipterous  insect  was  bred  from  the  potatoes  in  less  quantities.  It  also  be- 
longs to  the  family  Tifuijd^,  and  the  genus  Scaihopse.    It  appears  to  be  Meigen's. 

"  8.  punctata,— It  is  black  and  shining,  the  head  is  small,  the  eyes  are  kidney- shaped, 
with  three  little  ocelli  on  the  crown ;  the  antennie  are  short,  stout,  cylindrical,  and 
composed  of  eleven  cup-shaped  joints ;  thorax  elongated  and  somewhat  compressed, 
with  a  white  dot  on  eacli  side ;  scutel  small  and  rough ;  abdomen  broad,  oval,  and  de- 
pressed; wings  ample,  resting  horizontally,  transparent  and  iridescent,  with  a  black, 
costal,  subcostal,  and  basal  nervure,  the  first  and  second  united  beyond  the  middle, 
and  divided  near  the  base  by  an  oblique  nervure;  there  are  also  four  other  very  faint 
loDgttudinal  ncrvures,  the  apical  one  forked,  the  anal  one  waved ;  balancers  yellowish  ; 
legs  simple,  longish,  and  rusty;  extremity  of  thighs  and  shanks  variegated  with 
fuscous  ;  feet  brown,  five-jointed,  terminated  by  a  pair  of  minute  claws ;  length,  1^  line ; 
expanse,  3^  lines. 

"The  larvae  from  which  these  flies  proceed  live  in  various  putrid  sub- 
Btances,  and  even  in  dung;  they  have  also  been  bred  from  the  cocoons 
of  silk-worms,  in  all  probability  containing  decomposing  caterpillars  or 
rotten  pupse ;  they  are  from  2  lines  to  nearly  i  inch  long,  flat  and 
narrowed  at  both  ends,  of  a  dirty  grayish-yellow  color ;  the  head  is 
brown  and  oval,  with  two  short  feelers;  the  body  is  composed  of  twelve 
pubescent  segments,  the  first  thoracic  one  with  a  prominent  spiracle  on 
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each  side  as  well  as  the  penultinate,  which,  with  the  apex,  is  coTered 
with  radiating  bristles.  The  papa  is  1^  line  long;  it  is  inclosed  in  the 
skin  ef  the  larva,  and  little  depressed,  and  yellowish-brown ;  from  the 
thorax  projects  a  branched  spiracle  like  a  back's  horn,  and  the  tail  has 
a  stoat  spine.  It  remains  from  a  week  to  a  fortnight  in  this  state,  and 
the  flies  are  often  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  autamn. 

'^  Two  large  species  of  flies  belonging  to  the  family  Muscm^  I  ako 
bred  from  a  single  potatoe,  as  previonsly  stated.  There  were  forty-eight 
specimens  of  one  which  was  named  by  Fallens — 

^^Muaca  stahulauB, — ^The  vude  is  3i  lines  long,  and  the  win^  expand  i  an  inch ;  it  ii  of 
an  ash-colur,  and  clothed  with  hlack  bristles ;  the  feelers  are  ferruginoos ;  the  aotas- 
nsB  drooping,  five-poiDted,  and  rust-coloi'ed,  pitehy  at  the  base,  third  Joint  eUiptkil 
and  heavy,  except  at  the  base ;  the  seta  black  and  feathery,  the  basal  Joint  minate : 
eyes  large,  approximating,  naked,  and  chestnut  color,  the  mars^ins  siWery  white  m 
well  as  the  face,  with  a  blaok  stripe  tapering  from  the  antennte  to  the  three  ocelli  on 
the  crown  ;  thorax  hoary,  with  fonr  black  longitudinal  stripes  before,  the  two  centnl 
ones  the  longest,  with  a  spot  on  each  side  beyond  the  center ;  scntel  hoary,  witk  i 
dark  stripe  at  tne  base,  fermginons  at  the  tip ;  abdomen  ashy-ochreoDS,  shlnins,  t^ 
back  variegated  with  brown  patches ;  wings  with  the  apical  oeU  not  angnlated,  bst 
snddenly  ronnded,  scales  at  the  base  with  pale  tawny  margins,  and  conoealioi^  the 
ochreons-clabbed  balances ;  legs  black,  apex  of  thighs  and  tibis  fermginons ;  pulvilliat 
the  extremity  of  the  feet  elongated.  Female  similar,  but  the  eyes  do  not  approximate. 
the  face  has  a  yellow  tinge,  and  the  stripe  on  the  crown  is  broad  and  elliptical ;  the 
abdomen  is  broader,  with  an  oviduct  at  tne  tail,  and  the  pnlvilli  are  amalL 

<*  The  maggots  had  bred  and  accnmulated  among  the  slimy  matter  of 
the  rotting,  potato,  jast  as  meat-maggots  are  foand,  together  with  the 
homy  pnpsd.  Indeed,  the  largest  maggots  were  exceedingly  like  those  of 
the  flesh-flies,  being  flat  and  whitish,  the  ochreons  food  and  white liuesof 
viscera  shining  throagh  the  transparent  skin ;  the  head  was  pointed 
with  a  black  proboscis  formed  of  two  horny  claws,  and  the  two  spiracles 
at  the  blant  tail  were  like  two  black  horny  knobs.  The  tough  and  oval 
papsB  were  of  a  bright  chestnat  color,  the  segments  slightly  marked, 
the  head  end  ronnded  and  wrinkled  to  a  point;  the  tail  famished  with 
two  black  specular  tabes. 

'^  Of  the  other  fly  1  bred  fifty-eight  specimens  from  the  same  potato  in 
the  middle  of  Angast.  The  larvae  escaped  my  notice  at  first  from  being 
so  very  like  the  earth  in  color,  and  they  are  still  more  difficnlt  to  detect 
from  their  sluggishness.  They  mast  be  in  the  greatest  force  in  Jaly,  bat 
I  have  met  with  them  in  rotten  potatoes  in  the  end  of  November.  The 
group  of  flies  with  these  singularly  spiny  larvae  have  been  formed  by 
Boncb^  into  a  genus  called  f  otnaZomia,  being  a  section  of  Antkomifia, 
The  parent  fly  of  our  species  is  exceedingly  like  ifu^ca  cuniculamoi 
Linnaeus ;  still  there  are  diflerences,  and  as  the  larvae  are  also  dissimilar, 
I  have  named  this  potato-fly — 

"Anthomyia  tuherosa, — ^The  male  is  2^  lines  lorg,  and  expands  5^;  it  is  grajish-bUck 
and  bristly ;  the  eyes  are  chestnut  color,  naked,  approximating  on  the  crown,  tbe  inner 
margin  silvery  white ;  antennas  drooping,  five  jointed,  third  Joint  obloog«  foarth  a 
slender  elongated  basal  Joint  to  the  longish  pubescent  seta ;  thorax  with  five  iodis- 
tinct  broad  stripes  down  the  back,  second  and  third  abdominal  segments  with  bright 
ocherous  spots  on  each  side,  third  rarely  with  two  similar  minute  spots;  wings  truii- 
parent,  nervures  dark,  the  two  transverse  ones  not  very  remote ;  balancers  paletawnr; 
legs  black,  base  of  shanks  indistinctly  ferruginous.  Fewuile,  ashy  slate-color;  tbe 
eyes  smaller  than  those  of  the  male  and  reniot<e ;  the  face  not  silvery ;  thorax  vicb 
five  distinct  broad  blackish  lines  down  the  back ;  abdomen  ovate-conic,  with  two  iodis* 
tinct  ocherous  slightly-diaphanous  spots  on  the  second  abdominal  segment ;  in  other 
respects  this  sex  is  similar  to  the  male. 

^^  The  larvae,  although  indolent,  can  crawl  well ;  they  are  of  a  dnll 
tawny  color,  clothed  with  long  bristly  spines,  somewhat  depressed, 
elliptical,  tapering  to  the  head,  which  is  waved  about,  and  when  thrust 
oat  is  whitish  and  fleshy,  armed  with  two  minute  hooks  like  ebony,  aad 
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there  is  a  little  fleshy  horn  on  each  side ;  on  the  following  segment  is-  a 
spiracle  on  either  side,  snrronnded  by  several  stout  short  rays ;  the  two 
next  segments  have  tubercles  on  the  back;  the  remainder  have  a 
doable  series  down  the  center,  producing  bristles,  with  a  double  row 
on  each  and  eight  of  the  segments  have  a  pair  of  short  spines 
each  beneath,  which  enable  it  to  walk ;  the  apex  is  armed  with  six 
long  bristles  a  little  spiny  at  the  base,  but  most  of  the  others  are 
naked,  or  with  the  slightest  appearance  of  pubescence  or  little  spines 
at  the  base ;  on  the  apical  segment  are  two  spiracular  tubes.  The  pupa 
being  formed  within  the  indurated  skin  of  the  larvse,  it  varies  from  it 
only  in  being  more  convex  above,  and  the  fly  escapes  by  a  lliteral  open- 
vjg  in  the  thorax. 

**  These  larvae  and  purpae  I  find  occasionally  in  my  garden  where  cab- 
bages have  long  occupied  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Harris  remarks  that  the 
hairy  maggots  of  Anthomyia  cunicularisy  or  an  allied  species,  live  in  rot- 
ten tamips;  they  also  abound  in  privies,  and  the  pnrpae-cases  are  found 
in  mnltitudes  under  boards. 

^^  From  the  large  quau titles  of  these  maggots  which  have  been  ejected 
from  the  human  stomach  and  intestines,  accompanied  by  the  most  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  I  am  led  to  conclude  from  their  economy  that  the 
eggs  or  larvae  are  conveyed  into  the  stomach  in  badly  or  half  cooked 
vegetables,  for  it  is  evident  they  subsist  upon  decomposing  vegetables 
and  excrementitious  substances,  and  I  have  found  similar  but  very  small 
larvsD  on  cabbage-leaves  in  October.  It  is^  therefore,  very  probable 
that,  iMider  certain  morbid  conditions  of  the  constitution,  they  are  able 
to  live  in  the  human  body  until  they  have  arrived  at  their  full  growth, 
•  when  they  are  necessarily  ejected  to  become  pupae,  and  after  a  short 
time  to  be  transformed  into  ^jes.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the 
maggots  of  Musca  stabulans  should  have  been  also  voided  from  the  in- 
testines, and  that  fact  tends  to  substantiate  the  view  I  have  taken  of 
the  subject  and  the  cause  of  their  presence  in  the  human  system,  for 
that  is  the  other  species  of  large  fly  which  I  bred  from  maggots  gen- 
erated in  the  same  potato. 

**  I  also  detected  the  larvae  and  pupae  of  a  smaller  species  of  fly  called 
DrosophUOj  which  hatched  in  the  middle  of  August  with  the  foregoing 
insects.  They  are  also  inhabitants  of  cellars,  as  their  specific  name 
implies,  where  the  larvae  are  usually  very  abundant  all  the  year  round. 
They  will  breed  in  stale  beer,  and  probably  are  generated  where  there 
is  any  leakage  from  the  tap  and  oozing  about  the  bung,  as  well  as  from 
the  fungi  which  spring  up  round  rotten  wood,  etc,  in  cellars.  I  have 
also  known  them  to  be  bred  from  vinegar,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  one  species,  D.  fiava^  lives  on  the  pulpy  substance  of  the  turnip- 
leaves,  and  another,  D.  graminunij  1  have  bred  from  cabbage-leaves. 
In  spring  and  autumn  the  flies  abound,  and  are  not  unfrequently  on  the 
inside  of  our  windows.  They  belong  to  the  family  Musgedjb  and  the 
genas  Drosophila.  That  bred  from  the  potatoes  appears  to  be  the 
Idnnean  species  named 

**Droaophila  oellaris. — ^It  is  li  line  loDg,  and  expands  4  lines ;  the  general  color  is  ocbre- 
oas ;  the  bead  is  broad  as  well  as  tbe  face,  in  tbe  center  of  whicb  are  inserted  tbe  two  little 
drooping  pnbescent  horns,  the  third  joiDt  is  oval,  and  irom  tbe  back  arises  a  feathery 
bristle  jointed  at  the  base ;  the  orifice  forming  the  mouth  is  very  large ;  eyes  large,  hemi- 
spbericai ;  ocelli  three  on  the  crown ;  thorax  globose-qnadrate ;  sontal  semi-ovate ;  abdo- 
men small,  deproHsed,  oval,  blackish,  and  six-jointed,  with  fonr  or  five  ochreons  bands;  the 
apex  pointe<l  in  the  female;  wings  incnmbent  in  reL)ose,  very  long,  and  ample,  yel- 
lowish and  iridescent,  with  a  very  short  marginal  fell,  and  four  longitudinal  nervnrea, 
the  second  and  tbird  united  toward  the  base,  the' third  and  fourth  toward  the  mar- 
gin ;  balancers  small,  clavate ;  six  legs,  tapering ;  feet  long,  slender,  and  five-Jointed, 
termioate<l  by  minute  claws. 

47  a  B 
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"  Tho  larv»  aro2i  lines  long,  of  a  whitish  color,  tapering  toward  the  head,  eomi 
of  twelveJoiDts;  on  each  side  of  the  thoracic  segment  is  a  short  branching  spincle, 
and  the  tail  is  furnished  with  fonr  divancating  blant  spines,  the  edf^  m  the  Mg- 
ments  being  serrated  with  hooked  ones.  When  fall  grown  this  skin  becomes  hfifnj, 
changing  to  a  rnst  color,  the  maegot  is  transformed  to  a  papa  within  an  intcnial 
horny  shell  of  a  chestnut  color,  and  of  •oarse  the  papa  greatly  resembles  the  lanra. 

'^  There  is  also  an  extensive  group  of  flies  called  Borbortu^  the  larvae 
of  which  live  upon  decomposing  vegetables,  and  probably  animal  sab- 
stances  also;  at  all  events  they  are  generated  in  fungi.  A  portion  of 
these  flies  is  now  distingnlshed  by  Macqnart,  under  the  generic  name 
of  Limosina  ;  one  of  them  I  have  bred  from  rotting  potatoes,  and  it 
seems  to  be  identical  with  that  author's — 

^*L,  geniculaia. — It  is  only  1  line  long,  and  ezpandjs  a  little  more  than  2  lines.  His 
black ;  the  head  is  moderately  large,  with  an  ample  cavity  beneath  to  receive  tbe 
mouth ;  the  eyes  are  hemispheric  and  rust-colored,  and  there  are  three  minnte  ooeDi 
on  the  crowu ;  the  face  is  concave,  with  two  little  horns  in  the  center,  the  third  joint 
orbicular,  with  a  tomentose  seta;  thorax  broader,  very  convex;  scatel  semi-orbitnlir 
and  flat ;  abdomen  very  short,  the  segments  equal  in  length ;  wings  rather  soafl, 
smoky,  uervures  pitchy :  costal  the  strongest ;  submarginal  cell  not  extending  to  tk« 
apex,  second  and  third  longitudinal  nervures  united  at  the  middle,  third  and  fouth 
forming  a  loop  with  two  minute  branches  at  the  extremity ;  balancers  smaU  and  oebn- 
ous;  logs  pitchy;  hips  ochreous,  as  well  a«  the  tips  of  the  anterior  thighs  and  the 
base  of  the  shanks ;  hinder  with  a  few  spines  outside ;  feet  long,  fiv&jointra,  espeeisUf 
tho  hinder,  which  are  slender  and  longer  than  the  shanks;  dull  ochreous,  banl-joint 
very  long  and  pitchy,  terminal  one  very  short,  and  furnished  with  short  claws. 

^^M.  Rayer  also  observed  a  species  in  the  infected  potatoes  whidi  has 
been  named  by  6u6rin  Li^nosina  payenii^  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  may  be  the  male  of  Macquart-s  species,  for  it  agrees  very  well  witii  oor 
fpmale,  except  in  the  color  of  the  wings  and  the  structure  of  the  hinder 
feet.  . 

^^  With  the  foregoing  Diptera  I  often  bred  a  parasitic  insect  in  cooaid- 
erable  numbers,  but  to  which  it  is  attached,  or  whether  to  any  of  them, 
I  am  unable  to  ascertain.  It  belongs  to  the  order  Hthenoptesa,  tbe 
family  Proototbupidjs,  and  the  genus  CerapsiUmy  which  has  been 
divided  by  Mr.  Westwood  into  three  genera,  one  of  which  is  called 
Paramesius^  and  to  that  section  our  insect  belongs.  It  is  included  by 
Nees  ab  Esenbeck  in  the  genus  Diapriaj  and  has  been  named  by  him* 

"P.  brachialia. — The  male  is  scarcely  1  line  long  and  expands  If ;  it  is  veiygloesj 
black ;  the  head  is  globose,  the  face  short,  ovate,  and  at  the  bottom  are  attachra  tbe 
antennao,  which  are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  f errnginons  and  fonrteen-jointed,  btnl 
joint  luui;,  second  short,  obovate,  third  notched  or  comma-shaped,  remainder  short  and 
obovate,  apical  joint  conical;  eyes  small,  lateral,  with  three  ocelli  on  the  crown  in  i 
triangle ;  thorax  very  globose,  scarcely  lai^er  than  the  head ;  scntel  small,  semi-ovi], 
deeply  hollowed  at  the  base;  metathorax  lermginons  and  uneven ;  petiole  fonniiif^A 
ferruginous  knob,  woolly  behind ;  abdbmen  smaU,  ovate-conic,  pitchy,  base  ferroginoiB, 
with  four  longitudinal  channels  on  a  very  large  segment,  apical  segment  very  abort; 
fore  wings  dusky  and  pubescent,  with  a  few  nervnres  at  the  base  of  the  soperior, 
forming  an  eloii plated  cell ;  six  legs  short,  slender,  and  ochreous,  pitchy  at  the  bwe; 
thighs  thickened,  as  weU  as  the  anterior  shanks,  and  pitchy  at  the  middle ;  feet  deiider, 
tive-jointed,  tips  dusky.  Female:  Above  1  line  long,  and  expanding  If;  this  sex  is 
not  only  distinguished  by  its  larger  size,  but  the  horns  are  shorter,  with  only  twelrt 
joints,  the  third  being  simple  like  the  second;  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomeo ii 
acnminated,  and  very  acute. 

<<This  insect  belongs  to  a  family  which  is  very  serviceable  in  keeping 
down  wire- worms  and  other  subterranean  larvse,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  a  former  chapter  and  the  Oardener^s  Chronicle.  Nees  iiso 
says  that  the  Diapriw  breed  in  the  subterranean  larvse  of  Tipi^  or 
gnats. 

"  I  must  not  omit  to  record  another  fly,  called  DihphusfebrUU^  whick 
is  exceedingly  abundant  every  year,  the  larvse  causing  much  mischief 
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la  gardens ;  and  at  the  close  of  tbe  year  1845,  many  of  them  were  sent 
to  me  as  aboanding  on  decayed  portions  of  planted  potatoes,  and  I  have 
met  with  them  likewise  about  the  tubers  Jind  in  flower  pots,  where  they 
burrow  in  all  directions.  Some  I  received  in  July  were  about  J  of  an 
inch  long,  of  an  ochreons-brown  or  snuff  color,  and  sha^'reened ;  the 
back  is  slightly  convex,  with  twelve  well-defined  wrinkled  segments, 
and  a  homy,  shining  head,  much  narrower  than  the  body,  intensely 
black  or  inclining  to  chestnut  color,  and  slighty  hairy;  there  are  eight 
distinct  spiracles  on  each  side,  the  penultimate  segment  is  rounded, 
with  four  teeth  on  the  margin,  and  the  anal  one  has  four  smaller  teeth, 
with  two  large  spiracles  near  the  base ;  it  has  no  feet. 

^*  They  were  transformed  to  pup®  in  the  earth  in  the  beginning  of 
Aogast,  and  were  then  yellowish-white;  the  thoracic  portion  was  very 
thick,  with  two  horns  in  front ;  the  body  slender  and  subcylindric,  the 
segments  very  distinct,  with  spiracles  down  the  sides,  and  the  tail  spiny. 

^^The  flies  hatched  on  the  2Ist  of  August,  but  they  abound  in  fields, 
hedges,  especially  under  trees,  and  even  in  the  highways  around  Lon- 
don, the  whole  of  that  month ;  and  there  must  be  two  broods  of  them,  as 
they  are  found  likewise  in  May.  They  belong  to  the  family  Tipulidjb, 
and  to  the  genus  DilopUus.  The  species  was  named  febrilis  by  Lin- 
IISBU8,  from  the  generally-received  opinions  in  Sweden  of  these  flies 
resorting  to  houses  where  intermittent  fevers  existed. 

*'  D,  febrilia  is  intensely  black,  ehiniDf^,  and  bairy.  Tbe  bead  of  tbe  male  is  bemis- 
pheriCy  and  covered  wl tb  large  deusely  pubescent  eyes  of  a  reddisb-brown  color.  There 
are  three  minute  ocelli  forming;  au  elevated  triangle  near  tbe  base ;  tbe  tip  is  broad, 
and  the  feelers  incurved ;  tbe  trnnk  is  oval  and  gibbose,  with  two  transverse  rows  of 
minate  teeth  before ;  the  scutel  is  short  and  broad  ;  abdomen  snblinear,  eigbt-jointed, 
the  apes  clubbed;  tbe  two  wings  are  incnmbent  in  i*epo8e,  perfectly  transparent  and 
white  but  iridescent,  tbe  pinion  only  is  slightly  tinged 'with  brown,  tbe  costal  nervures 
pitchy,  the  others  very  faintly  marked ;  a  radial  uervnre  uniting  with  tbe  costa  at  tbe 
tuiddle  forms  a  brown  spot  at  tbe  extremity ;  two  balancers,  with  a  large  compressed 
brown  club ;  it  has  six  lonfi^  legs ;  anterior  thighs  the  thickest,  the  shanks  very  short, 
the  apex  surrounded  by  a  coronet  of  teeth.  There  are  also  several  short  spines  outside ; 
feet  slender,  five-jointed,  terminated  by  claws  and  suckers;  length,  2^  lines  ;  expanse, 
5  lines.  The  female  is  larger  and  very  different,  the  bead  being  mncb  less,  with  Rmall 
oval  eyes  not  meeting  on  tbe  crown  ;  tbe  abdomen  is  brownish  and  elongated,  ovate  at 
the  extremity  but  narrowed  at  the  base,  and  tbe  tip  is  furnished  with  two  miunto  tuber- 
cles; the  wings  are  much  longer  and  very  ample,  entirely  brown,  tbe  pinion  being  tbe 
darkest,  with  a  brown  stigmatic  spot ;  all  the  nervures  are  pitcby ;  tbe  anterior  thighs 
are  incrassated. 

"  These  insects  fly  heavily,  their  hinder  legs  hanging  down,  and  in  the 
evening  they  become  sluggish,  resting  on  herbage  and  bushes.  The 
larvsB  also  inhabit  cow-dung  and  horse-muck ;  it  is  therefore  very  possi- 
ble they  may  be  introduced  into  potato-grounds  with  the  manure,  or 
the  flies  may  be  attracted  to  highly-manured  ground  to  deposit  their 
eggs ;  for  so  little  is  known  of  the  economy  of  many  insects,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  their  exact  habits;  indeed,  no  description  or 
figures  were  to  be  found  of  the  larvse  and  pup»  of  this  fly  until  I  sent 
them  to  the  Gardener's  Chronicle." 

INJURING  THE  SWEET-POTATO. 

The  HEiAfET-BEETLE,  Captocycla  aurichalcea  (Fabricius). — Feeding  on  tbe  leaves; 
broad,  flattened,  spiny  grubs,  holding  their  cast-oiF  skins  over  their  backs. 

This  beetle,  which  usually  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  the  morning-glory, 
will  sometimes  destroy  whole  flelds  of  sweet- potatoes,  and  is  specially 
injurious  to  plants  transferred  from  hot-houses. 

The  larva  is  broad  and  flat,  with  a  row  of  large,  long,  barbed,  spines 
along  the  edge  of  the  body,  sixteen  on  each  side,  the  two  posterior  of 
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which  serve  as  a  fork  to  hold  the  oast  skin,  covered  with  excrement,  over 
its  body,  probably  as  a  protection  from  its  enemies,  the  birds.  The  egg% 
are  irregular,  flattened,  with  three  spines  behind,  sometimes,  however, 
wanting,  and  they  are  laid  on  the  leaves.  The  larva  matures  in  three 
weeks  after  hatching,  molting  three  times.  The  larva,  when  abont  to 
change  to  a  pupa,  adberes  by  a  mass  of  silk  to  the  surface  of  a  leaf,  with, 
its  cast-skin  about  it.  The  pupa  is  smooth,  its  tail  movable,  and  the 
limbs,  according  to  Riley,  are  soldered  to  the  body^  as  in  the  chrysalids 
of  moths  and  butterflies.  The  pupa  state  lasts  a  week.  In  Massaeha- 
setts,  during  the  last  week  in  July,  I  have  found  the  larvsB  in  all  stiign 
of  growth  very  abundant  on  the  morning-glory  {Convolvulus),  eating 
holes  in  the  leaves.  They  pupated  late  in  July  and  early  in  Angnst: 
the  beetles  appear  from  the  7th  to  the  12th.  Hana  picking  is  obvioosl? 
amply  sufficient  to  destroy  them  if  too  numerous. 

•  Deteription  of  the  beetle, — Of  u  rich  amber-yellow,  with  a  reddish  tin^  oyer  thebndj. 
Two  black  spots  on  the  baok  and  two  on  each  sidoi  disappearing  a  few  days  after  caai- 
ing  off  the  papa-skin.  The  wing-covers  are  ornament^  with  finely-impressed  panc- 
tnred  lines.  Body  beneath  shining  black ;  antennss  pale  on  the  basal  half,  dark  beyond. 
Legs  pale  amber.    Length  a  little  less  than  a  quarter  (0.22)  of  an  inch.  i 

The  Two- Striped  Sweet-Potato  Beetle,  Cassida  birittau 
Say. — ^In  the  Western  States  the  most  common  helmet-beetle  fonnd  on 
the  sweet-potato,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Riley,  feeding  exclusively  upon 
it,  is  the  above-named  beetle.  The  grub  or  larva  is  dirty-white  or  yel- 
lowish-white, with  a  more  or  less  intense,  neutral-colored  longitudinal 
line  along  the  back,  usually  relieved  by  an  extra  light  band  on  each  side. 
It  differs  from  the  larvse  of  all  other  known  species  in  not  using  irs  lork 
for  merdigerous  purposes.  Indeed,  this  fork  is  rendered  useless  a^s  a  ^ 
shield  to  the  body,  by  being  ever  enveloped,  after  the  first  month,  id 
the  cast-oflf  prickly  skins,  which  are  kept  free  from  excrement.  The 
beetle  is  of  a  p^le  yellow,  striped  with  black .  (Riley.)  Besides  these  two 
helmet-beetles,  two  other  species  {Cassida  nigripes  and  Coptocycla  gut- 
tata) prey  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  sweet-potato.  The  cucuuiber 
flea-beetle,  Epitrix  cucumeris  (Harris),  and  a  few  caterpillars  are  said 
by  Riley  to  feed  on  this  plant.  Besides  these,  Harris  states  that  plant- 
lice  sometimes  infest  the  leaves,  and  to  drive  them  off  he  recommends 
dusting  the  leaves  with  lime. 

INJUEDCa  the  ONION. 

The  Onion-Fly,  Anihom^  ceparum  Meigen.  (Plate  LX VII,  Fig.  1.)— Killing  the  topa, 
causing  them  to  tarn  yellow  and  wilt;  a  smooth,  conical,  while  maggot,  attiring  Uie 
hulb  soon  after  the  leaves  appear  early  in  June,  and  afterward  through  ihe  bummcr, 
and  changing  to  an  ash-gray  fly,  a  little  smaller  than  the  honse-fly,  and  with  a  row  of 
black  spots  uong  the  middle  of  the  hind  body,  which  lays  ita  eggs  on  the  leaves,  ek»a 
to  the  earth. 

The  onion-fly  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  this  country  for  abont  forty 
years,  having  been  imported  from  Europe.  Fitch  remarks  that  *mii 
many  parts  of  New  England  and  New  York  it  was  extremely  nnmeroos 
and  destructive  about  the  year  1854,  and  again  in  1863."  In  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years,  and  still  is 
very  annoying  and  destructive.  Having  had  little  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  habits  of  this  fly,  I  avail  myself  of  the  quite  full  accoaut 
given  by  Dr.  Fitch  in  his  Eleventh  Report  on  th^  Noxious  Insects  of  New 
York,  oiten  using  his  own  words:  "In  June,  as  soon  as  tbe  young seetl- 
ling-onious  are  only  an  inch  or  two  in  height,  these  insects  coiuaieuc^ 
their  depredations  and  continue  them  through  the  whole  season,  getting 
their  growth  and  coming  out  in  their  perfect  state  one  after  another,     i 
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'wbereby  some  of  the  flies  are  liable  to  be  always  present  in  the  garden,    ^  j 
in  readiness  to  deposit  their  eggs;  and  maggots  of  widely-different  sizes ^ 
are  commonly  met  with  in  the  same  onion.  -    ]/ 

"The  eggs  or  'fly-blows'  are  loosely  placed  upon  the  onion  slightly 

above  the  surface  of  the  ground  (Fig.  — ),  some  of  them  being  dropped 

'aloDg^  the  thin  edge  of  the  sheath  or  white  membranous  collar,  which  is 

formed  by  the  base  of  the  lower  leaf  clasping  around  the  stalk,  and 

others  are  crowded  into  the  crevices  between  the  bases  of  the  leaves, 

slightly  above  where  they  issue  from  this  sheath.    From  two  to  six  or 

more  eggs  are  usually  placed  on  particular  plants  here  and  there  through 

the  bed.    They  are  perceptible  to  the  eye,  being  white  and  smooth, 

fonr-bondredths  of  an  inch  (0.04)  long,  and  a  fourth  as  thick,  and  of  an 

oval  form."    When  the  minute  maggot  hatches  from  the  eggj  it  works 

its  way  downward  inside  of  the  sheath,  its  track  being  marked  by  a 

Blender,  discolored  streak,  till  it  reaches  the  root,  on  which  it  feeds  till 

it  is  wholly  consumed,  only  the  thin  outer  skin  remaining.    After  eating 

the  bulb  of  one  plant  they  attack  the  next,  until  sometimes  a  third  or 

a  half  of  the  bed  is  destroyed. 

The  first  indication  that  the  plant  has  been  attacked  is  afforded  by 

the  leaves  turning  yellow  and  wilting.    ^^Ou  carefully  digging  up  and 

examining  the  affected  plant,  if  it  is  young  and  the  root  small  and 

cylindrical,  we  commonly  find  it  completely  cut  asunder  as  represented 

in  Fig.  — ,  only  the  thin  outer  skin  remaining,  whereby  the  slightest  puU- 

iug  npon  the  top  draws  it  up  out  of  the  ground.    Later  in  the  season, 

when  the  round  bulb  is  beginning  to  be  formed,  as  in  Fig.  — ,  we  find  a 

hole  perforated  in  its  side,  opening  into  a  cavity  in  the  interior,  and  the 

earth  around  this  perforation  is  wet  and  slimy,  forming  a  mass  of  filthy 

mud  in  which  those  worms  are  lying  which  are  not  engaged  in  feeding. 

And  by  this  interior  cavity  the  central  leaves  of  the  plant  are  sever^ 

from  their  connection  with  the  fibrous  rootlets,  as  shown  in  the  figure, 

whereby  it  is  now  these  central  and  not  the  outer  leaves  which  first 

turn  yellow  and  die,  and  all  the  upper  portion  of  the  root  soon  becomes 

soft  and  putrid,  while  the  bottom  part,  continuing  to  be  nourished  by 

the  fibrous  rootlets,  remains  sound,  and  the  worms  now  crowd  into  this 

part  to  feed,  whereby  it  sometimes  presents  a  wonderful  appearance, 

being  thronged  with  worms  wedged  together  side  by  side  in  a  compact 

mass,  all  with  their  heads  downward,  eagerly  consuming  the  last 

remains  of  food  there  is  there,  and  only  the  rounded  hind  ends  of  their 

bodies  exposed  to  view,  these  forming  an  even  surface  similar  to  the 

cobble-stones  of  a  street-pavement,  as  represented  in  Fig. — ." 

The  maggot  attains  its  growth,  in  summer,  in  about  a  fortnight,  and 
changes  to  a  pupa  either  in  the  cavity  iu  the  onion  or  in  "  the  wet,  slimy 
earth  which  is  in  contact  with  the  onion.  It  here  ceases  to  mpve,  it 
becomes  contracted  and  shorter  in  length,  its  skin  hardens  and  changes 
to  a  tarnished  yellow  and  finally  to  a  chestnut  color  with  a  stain  of 
black  at  each  end.''  This  is  the  pupa-case,  and  the  true  pupa  is  inside. 
In  this  condition  it  lies  about  two  weeks  before  the  fly  escapes. 

In  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  this  fly  is  very  destructive.  The 
maggots  appear  about  the  middle  and  last  of  May,  and  by  the  third 
week  in  August  the  larvsa  are  not  found,  only  the  pupa-cases. 

DescriptUm.—The  larva  or  maggot  is  phiDing.  dall  white,  cyliDdrical,  tapering  to  a 
point  in  front,  and  when  orawling  ^and  elongated,  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  bodv 
becomes  tapering.  At  the  forward  end  the  jaws  appear  under  the  skin  as  a  short  black 
stripe.  The  hind  end  is  oat  cff  abmptly  in  an  oblique  direction,  forming  a  flattened 
sartace,  on  which,  slightly  above  the  center,  are  two  elevated  dots  of  a  cinnamon-brown 
color,  and  appearing  somewhat  like  a  pair  of  eyes ;  and  around  the  margin  are  eight 
^mall  projecting  teeth,  of  which  the  two  lowest  ones  are  largest ;  and  a  little  forward 
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of  thebe,  on  the  nnder  side  of  the  body,  are  two  additional  teeth,  like  minnte  feet, 
by  the  aid  of  which  the  maggot  shoves  itself  forward  when  crawling.  (Fitch.)  Speci- 
mens from  Essex  County,  Massachasetts,  are  long,  conical,  the  end  of  the  body  aqovelf 
docked,  with  ban  el-shaped  spiracles  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  body.  Od  tM 
'  nnder  side  of  the  segments  are  raised  folds,  one  to  each  segment,  and  of  service  in  loeo- 
motion.  The  spiracles  and  termiuaiion  of  the  tracheie  or  air-tnbes  are  very  distioct 
on  the  prothorax,  while  there  are  no  traces  of  antennse.  The  fly  is  like  the  oommos 
honse-ily,  but  smaller  and  slenderer.  The  two  sexes  are  readily  distinguished  fram 
each  other  by  the  e>  es,  which  in  the  males  are  close  together  and  so  large  as  to  oecnpj 
almoHt  the  whole  surface  of  the  head,  while  in  the  female  they  are  widely  separated 
from  each  other.  These  flies  are  of  an  ash-gray  color,  with  the  head  silvery,  and  a 
rasty-black  stripe  between  Ihu  eyes,  forked  at  its  hind  end.  The  species  is  partico- 
larly  distinguished  by  having  a  row  of  black  spots  along  the  middle  of  the  abdomeo 
or  hind  body,  which  sometimes  run  into  each  other,  then  forming  a  continuoos  black 
8trix)e.  This  row  of  spots  is  quite  distinct  in  the  male,  but  in  the  female  itisvm 
faint  or  is  often  wholly  imperceptible.  This  fly  measures  0.23  to  0.25  inch  in  length, 
the  females  being  usually  rather  larger  than  the  males.    (Fitch.) 

Rennedies, — As  a  preventive  measure  worth  trial  the  seetl  should  be 
sown  two  inches  deeper  than  usual,  so  that  the  fly  cannot  so  readily  get 
to  it  to  lay  its  eggs.  Sow  also  on  ground  on  which  straw  has  been  pre- 
viously burned,  iiotation  of  crops  is  also  a  most  important  preventive 
measure.  When  the  roots  are  infested  pour  boiling  water  along  the 
drills  near  the  roots,  or  even  on  the  plants,  going  over  the  bed  foor 
times  during  one  season.  The  diseased  onions  should  be  pulled  op  and 
burned.  Fitch  recommends  cultivating  the  onions  in  hiils,  scattered 
among  the  other  vegetables  in  the  garden.  "  With  only  three  or  four 
seedlings  in  a  hill  it  is  evident  that  the  young  worms" could  nowhere 
find  a  sufficient  amount  of  food  to  nourish  them  to  maturity.  Having 
consumed  all  the  young  plants  in  one  hill,  they  will  be  unable  to  work 
their  way  through  the  ground  to  come  at  another  hill  except  it  be  by 
the  merest  chance,  and  will  thus  perish." 

Thb  Black  Onion-Fly,  Ortalisflexa  Wiedermann.    (Plate  LXVII,  Fig.  2.)  —Infesting 
the  bulb  in  the  Western  States ;  a  more  slender,  less  conical  maggot  than  the  Enro- 

Sean  onion-maggot,  with  the  bead  blunter;  killing  the  tops  and  causing  the  onions  t» 
ecay ;  changing  to  a  black  fly,  with  three  oblique  white  stripes  on  each  wing. 

This  native  onion-fly  was  first  found  to  be  destructive  to  onioDS  m 
Illinois  by  Dr.  Henry  Shlmer,  who  writes  in  the  Practical  Entomologist 
(i,  4)  as  follows  regarding  it :  ''  In  the  latter  part  of  June  I  first  observed 
the  larva  or  maggot  among  the  onions  here }  the  top  dead,  tuber  rot- 
ten, and  the  maggots  in  the  decayed  substance.  From  them  I  bred  the 
fly.  They  passed  about  two  weeks  in  the  pupa  state.  At  that  time  I 
first  observed  the  flies  in  the  garden,  and  now  few  are  to  be  found. 
Their  favorite  roosting  place  is  a  row  of  asparagus  running  along  the 
onion-ground,  where  they  are  easily  captured  and  destroyed,  from  day- 
light to  sunrise,  while  it  is  cool  and  wet.  During  the  day  they  are  scat- 
tered over  the  ground  and  on  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  the  onions,  and  not 
easily  captured.  Their  wings  point  obliquely  backward,  outward,  and 
upward,  with  an  irregular  jerking,  fan-like  movement ;  flight  not  very 
rapid  or  prolonged.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  probably  not  over  2W) 
or  300.  All  that  I  observed  originated  in  one  part  of  the  bed,  where 
they  were  doubtless  deposited  by  one  parent  fly.  Two  broods  appear 
in  a  season." 

The  OnioN-Thrips,  Liviothrips  tntici  Fitch.  (Plate  LXVII,  Figs.  3-5.)— Attacking 
the  leaves,  causing  them  to  turn  yellow  and  wilt  and  die;  minutei  yellow,  slender 
insects,  living  on  tne  leaves  in  all  stages  of  growth. 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  my  Second  Annual  Report  on  the 
Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects  of  Massachusetts: 

'^About  the  middle  of  August  my  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  B.  P. 
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^Ware,  of  Swampscott,  to  his  serious  loss  of  onions  from  the  attacks  of 

a  minnte  insect.    The  leaves  were  observed  to  suddenly  tarn  yellow  and 

wilty  and  the  plant  died.    In  this  way  large  pat/Ches  became  vafested  and 

tamed  yellow,  until  in  two  or  three  days  these  prolific  insects  spread 

over  the  whole  field.    They  seemed' to  increase  most  rapidly  daring  the 

anasual  dry,  hot  weather  that  we  experienced  about  the  middle  of  last 

Angast.    On  the  11th  of  Augast  a  whole  acre  was  thus  cut  off.    Mr. 

Ware  informed  me  that  the  onion-plants  have  been  more  or  less  infested 

in  tbis  way  for  some  fifteen  years,  but  the  damage  done  this  year  was 

greater  than  ever  before.    This  evil  seems  wide-spread  in  Essex  County, 

as  not  in  Swampscott  alone,  bat  in  Lynn,  Salem,  and  parts  of  Danvers, 

tlie  onion-crop  has  been  similarly  infested.    About  $100,000  worth  of 

onions  are  raised  in  Essex  County  alone/and  Mr.  Ware  judged  that  at 

least  a  tenth  part  was  destroyed  by  this  new  pest ;  so  that  in  one  county 

alone  and  by  one  kind  of  injurious  insect  we  have  in  one  season  lost 

$10,000.    The  onion-crop  is  next  to  the  hay-crop  in  value,  as  it' is  sold 

for  cash. 

^*  On  examining  the  specimens  brought  into  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science  the  leaves  were  found  to  be  covered  with  hundreds 
of  a  minute  thrips,  which,  by  gnawing  the  surface  of  ^the  leaves,  had 
eansed  them  to  turn  white  in  spots,  and  subsequently  yellow ;  where 
they  were  most  numerous  the  outer  skin  of  the  fleshj^  leaves  was 
entirely  eaten  ofif,  and  though  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  so  minute 
insects  could  have  caused  the  death  of  so  stout  and  thick-leaved  a  plant, 
yet  here  were  handreds  of  the  culprits  in  all  stages  of  growth  plying 
their  jaws  before  our  eyes  in  proof. 

^^This  insect,  which  occurred  in  both  sexes  and  in  all  stages  of  growth 
from  larvsd  of  minute  size,  proved  to  be  the  wheatthrips  of  Fitch  {Lim- 
othripa  tritici)^  who  gives  an  account  of  its  appearance  and  habits  in  his 
^Second  Report  on  the  Noxious,  etc..  Insects  of  New  York,'  p.  304.  His 
attention  was  first  called  to  this  insect  by  a  correspondent  in  Wisconsin, 
who  found  them  in  great  numbers  in  blossoms  of  Various  plants.  He 
wrote  Dr.  Fitch  that  they  first  'made  their  appearance  about  the  middle 
of  June,  or  at  least  they  were  then  first  noticed,  so  far  as  I  have  heard. 
For  about  two  weeks  they  were  found  in  the  blossoms  of  wheat  and  of 
clover,  causing  numbers  of  the  blossoms  to  wither,  and  in  some  cases 
the  kernel  was  also  attacked.'  Dr.  Fitch  himself  never  seems  to  have 
noticed  this  insect  in  New  York,  nor  that  it  has  ever  been  found  in  the 
onion,  but  thinks  it  is  the  species  to  which  Dr.  Harris  refers  in  his 
treatise.  In  that  vrork  the  author  speaks  of  a  '  pernicious  insect  in  the 
ears  of  growing  wheat,'  which  '  seems  to  agree  with  the  accounts  of  the 
Thrips  cerealium  which  sometimes  infests  wheat  in  Europe  to  a  great 
extent.'  From  his  brief  description  it  is  probably  the  insect  now  under 
consideration  to  which  Dr.  Harris  refers. 

<<The  various  kinds  of  thrips  are  minute,  narrow-bodied  insects  seldom 
exceeding  a  line  in  length,  and  remotely  allied  to  the  bed-bug  and  squash- 
bug  in  structure,  but  differing  from  them  in  having  free  jaws  adapted  to 
biting,  while  those  of  the  bed  or  squash  bug  form  with  the  other  month- 
organs  a  sharp,  hard  beak^  with  which  they  puncture  leaves,  or  the  flesh 
of  their  victims,  when  carnivorous  in  their  tastes.  These  thrips  are 
further  distinguished  by  their  wings  being  very  long  and  narrow,  and 
beautifully  fringed ;  and  when  folded  over  their  back  they  do  not  conceal 
the  body  beneath,  as  is  usually  the  case.  Moreover,  they  are  exceed- 
ingly  active  in  their  habits,  running  or  leaping  like  fieas. 

"DeacHpHon, — The  females  alone  are  wiDfi^ecl,  the  males  beiDfi;  winjc^less  and  closely  re- 
aembling  the  larvo).    The  body  of  the  female  is  smooth  and  shiDing,  uniformly  green- 
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isb-yellow,  with  no  other  markings ;  the  legs  are  a  little  paler  toward  the  arttcnlatiaBi. 
The  autennaa  are  eigbt-jointed,  Bligbtly  longer  than  the  head;  the  two  baaal  joints  are  the 
largest ;  the  three  succeeding  joints  eqaal,  regularly  ovate,  the  sixth  a  little  longertbtn 
the  fifth  ;  seventh  and  eighth  minnte,  seventh  a  little  shorter  than  eighth,  each  join 
bearing  four  lar^e  bristles.  This  species  differs  from  the  European  L.  oerealium  in  hav- 
ing but  eight  joints,  the  seventh  and  eighth  being  minute,  and  with  no  intermediate 
short  one,  as  described  in  the  European  insect. 

^^  The  prothorax  is  square,  the  scutellnm  short,  crescent-shaped,  and  the  abdomen  is 
long  and  narrow,  smooth  and  shining,  ten-jointed.  Length,  four  one-hnndredths  of  u 
inch,  or  less  than  half  a  line. 

''The  larva  (Plate  LXVII,  Fig.  4  h)  is  entirely  greenish-yellow,  the  head  and  prothonx 
of  the  same  color  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  the  eyes  are  reddish ;  the  feet  and  anteons  are 
whitish,  not  annulated,  as  in  L.  eerealium;  the  feet  (tarsi)  consist  of  but  a  singk 
joint  ending  in  a  point. 

"The  male  (Plat«  LXVII,  Fig.  4  a)  differs  from  the  larva  in  having  two-jointed  feat 
(tarsi)  and  seven-jointed  antennsythose  of  the  larva  being  four-jointed.  The  second  joiot 
is  exactly  barrel-shaped,  with  two  ridges  or  lines  surrounding  it*,  third  and  fourth  joints 
long,  ovate,  the  third  being  a  little  larger  than  the  fourth,  and  with  about  twelve  traiw- 
verse  lines,  there  being  about  eight  on  the  fourth  joint,  from  the  end  of  which  projects 
a  remarkable  tubercle,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  The  fifth  joint  is  square  at  the  end,  with 
about  eleven  transverse  lines,  and  three  or  four  stout  hairs  externally ;  sixth  joint 
minute  and  spherical,  whUe  the  seventh  is  three  times  as  long  as  the  sixth,  and  is  finely 
striated,  and  with  four  unequal  stout  hairs.  It  is  just  twioe  the  length  of  the  female, 
measuring  0.08  inch. 

''^Remedies. — ^The  best  remedy  of  a  preventive  natare  against  farther 
ravages,  after,  this  insect  has  made  its  appearance,  is  to  baild  a  bonfire 
upon  the  diseased  patch,  pull  up  the  onions  about,  and  throw  them  into 
it.  By  thus  sacrificing  a  few  onions  at  the  outset,  the  evil  may  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.  As  remedies  less  effective  we  would  recommend 
showering  the  plants  with  strong  soap-suds,  or  sprinkling  them  with 
sulphur,  or  the  use  of  a  solution  of  copperas,  such  as  is  u^  in  killing 
the  carrant  saw-fly,  i.  a.,  a  solution  of  a  pound  of  copperas  to  ten  gallons 
of  water.  The  use  of  a  carbolate  of  lime  or  air-slaked  lime  may  also 
be  recommended,  f 

<^  A  heavy  shower  of  rain  will  cause  them  to  disappear  for  a  while, 
and  they  probably  duly  appear  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  as  this 
past  year  in  consequence  of  the  summer  being  an  unusually  dry  and 
warm  one." 

INSECTS  INJUEING  THE  TDBNIP. 

The  Turnip  Flea-Bebtle,  Haltioa  (Orohestris)  etriokUA  JXUger, — ^Feeding  on  the 
seed-leaves  in  the  spAng  and  later ;  small,  yellow-striped,  flea-beetles.  In  Jnne,  tiM 
plants  die  from  the  attacks  of  the  grubs  which  live  in  the  roots. 

This  is  a  very  annoying  little  beetle,  universally  abundant  in  gardens, 
and  especially  injurious  to  the  seed-leaves  of  the  turnips,  cabbage,  and 
other  garden-vegetables.  The  fullest  account  which  we  have  of  its 
habits  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Shinier  in  the  American  Naturalist,  vol.  2,  p. 
614,  which  I  copy: 

*'  This  beautiful  little  beetle,  also  called  striped  turnip-fly  (Haltica 
striolata  Pabricius)  at  the  West,  is  well  known  and  abundant.  Every 
gardener  is  conversant  with  the  fact  that,  like  fleas,  grasshoppers,  etc, 
it  spriugs  away  to  a  great  distance  when  he  attempts  to  put  his  finger 
upon  it.  It  appears  in  early  spring,  and  is  a  constant  annoyance  to  the 
gardener  during  the  whole  summer. 

'^  From  my  notes  I  see  that  on  June  14, 1865, 1  put  a  number  of  the 
larvae  into  a  breeding-box,  with  a  supply  of  their  natural  food.  June 
17  some  of  the  larvsB  had  disappeared  beneath  the  ground.  July  4, 1 
found  in  the  box  the  beetle.  This  gives  us  seventeen  days  from  the 
time  the  larva  entered  the  ground,  having  ceased  eating,  until  I  ob- 
tained the  perfect  insect.    1  did  not  open  the  bi'eeding-box  every  day, 
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l>at  as  the  insect  was  yet  quite  pale  and  soft,  conclude  that  it  was  not 
more  tb^n  a  day  or  so  out  of  the  ground.  The  actual  time,  however,  in 
the  papa  state,  was  less  than  seventeen  days,  for,  like  the  larva  of  the 
cacamber- beetle  and  other  beetles,  these  worms  pass  a  kind  of  inter- 
mediate  state,  in  a  i^uiet,  motionless  condition,  in  their  little  dirt- tombs 
beneath  the  ground.  During  this  time  they  decrease  in  length  very 
miuch,  becoming  a  shorter,  thicker  *  grub.'  This  period  is  a  peculiar 
part  of  the  larval  state,  and  may  be  called  the  quiescent,  Or  'shortening 
I>eriod,'  in  contrast  with  the  feeding  period.  At  the  end  of  this  pre- 
paratory shortening  period,  the  little  larva  casts  its  skin  and  becomes  a 
papa. 

'^  During  the  past  summer  I  bred  a  good  number  of  these  beetles  from 

the  larva  and  pupa,  taken  from  their  breeding-places   beneath  the 

^onnd ;  but  as  I  took  no  precise  notes  of  the  date,  I  can  say  no  more 

re^rarding  the  time  of  the  pupa  state,  except  that  it  is  short,  only  a  few 

•  days. 

**  Every  gardener  knows  that  these  insects  are  very  injurious  to  youiiig 
cabbages  and  turnips  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  ground,  by  eat- 
ing off  the  seed-leaves ;  he  also  almost  universally  imagines  that  when 
the  second  or  true  plant  leaves  appear,  then  the  young  plant  is  safe  from 
their  depredations,  then  the  stem  is  so  hard  that  the  insect  will  not  bite 
it,  and  the  leaves  grow  out  so  rapidly  as  not  usually  to  be  injured  by 
them  *y  but  if  we  would  gain  ti!iuch  true  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
aroand  us,  even  among  these  most  simple  and  common  things,  we  must 
learn  to  oDserve  more  closely  than  most  men  do. 

^'The  gardener  sees  his  young  cabbage-plants  growing  well  for  a  time, 
bat  at  length  they  become  pale  or  sickly,  wither  and  die  in  some  dry 
period  that  usually  occurs  about  that  time,  and  attributes  their  death 
to  the  dry  weather;  but  if  he  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  he  will  find  them  eaten  away  by  some  insect,  and  by 
sean'hing  closely  about  the  roots  will  find  the  larva,  grub,  worm,  or 
whatever  else  he  may  choose  to  call  it ;  from  this  he  can  breed  the  striped 
turnip-beetle,  as  I  have  often  done. 

^*I  have  observed  the  depredations  of  these  larvse  for  ten  years,  and 
most  of  that  time  had  a  convincing  knowledge  of  their  origin,  but  only 
proved  it  in  1865 }  since  that  time  I  have  made  yearly  verifications  of 
this  fact. 

^'  £very  year  the  young  cabbage-plants  and  turnips  in  this  region  re- 
ceive great  damage  from  these  larvse,  and  often  when  we  have  dry 
weather,  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  in  June,  the  cabbage-plants 
are  ruined.  A  large  proportion  of  the  plants  are  killed  outright  in  June, 
and  the  balance  rendered  scarcely  fit  for  planting;  but  when  the  ground 
is  wet  to  the  surface  all  the  time  by  frequent  rains,  the  yeung  plant  is 
able  to  defend  itself  much  more  efTectually,  by  throwing  out  roots  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  when  the  main  or  center  root  is  devoured  by 
the  larva;  but  in  the  dry  weather  these  surface  roots  find  no  nourish- 
ment and  the  plants  must  perish. 

^^This  year  I  saw  these  beetles  most  numerous  in  early  spring,  but 
have  often  seen  them  in  August  and  September  so  abundant  on  cab- 
bages that  the  leaves  were  eaten  full  of  holes  and  all  speckled  from 
their  presence,  hundreds  often  being  on  a  leaf,  and  at  this  time  the 
entire  turnip-crop  is  sometimes  destroyed  by 'them,  and  seldom  a  year 
passes  without  their  doing  great  injury.'' 

These  observation  are  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  teachings 
of  the  masters  in  entomology.  From  Westwood's  Introduction  we  learn 
that  the  Chrysomelians  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants ;  that  some  of  them 
attach  themselves  to  the  leaves  to  transform,  and  that  others  descend 
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Fig.  14.— Turnip  Flea- 
beetle,  larva  and 
pnpa. 


into  the  ground  for  this  pnrpose;  but  he  has  no  notes  of  species 
beneath  the  ground.  Harris  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  striped  cacam- 
bre-beetles,  in  the  larval  state,  fed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  but  was  never 
able  to  find  them.  I  have  demonstrated  many  years  ago  that  they  feed 
on  the  roots  of  melon,  cucumber,  squash,  and  pumpkin  vines,  and  ev^ 
since  I  attempted  to  raise  any  kind  of  vine  my  greatest  trouble  has  been 
not  to  find  them. 

"  The  ChrysomeliaTiSy  probably,  as  a  rule,  feed  on  the  leaves  of  plants 
in  the  larval  state,  but  in  my  limited  researches  I  have  found  the  major- 
ity of  them  beneath  the  ground.  According  to  undisputed  authority, 
they  often  congregate  together  in  great  numbers  and  do  great  injury  to 
the  leaves  of  plants,  even  so  as  to  compare  with  the  ravages  of  cater- 
pillars.   I,  myself,  have  observed  some  of  this  work. 

''As  the  cucumber-beetle  exclusively  raises  its  young  on  the  roots  of 

the  Cucurhitaceovs  (gourd)  family,  so  from  these  observations  I  am  led 

to  believe  from  analogy  that  the  striped  turnip  beetle  raises  its  young 

always  on  the  roots  of  the  Cruciferous  (Inustard)  family. 

'^  The  striped  turnip-beetle  (Fig.  14)  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  an  inch 

in  length.  Its  general  appearance  is  black,  with 
a  broad,  wavy-yellowish  or  buff  colored  stripe 
on  each  wing-cover.  The  larva  (Fig.  14)  is  white 
with  a  faint  darkened  or  dusky  median  line  on 
the  anterior  half  of  the  body,  being  probably 
the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  seen  throagh 
the  semi-translucent  skin.  The  head  is  horny 
and  light  brown.  On  the  posterior  extremity  is 
a  brown  spot  equal  to  the  head  in  size ;  and 
there  are  six  true  legs  and  one  proleg.  In  its  form  and  general  appear- 
ance it  somewat  resembles  the  larva  of  the  cucumber- beetle,  bat  it 
is  much  smaller.  Its  motion  is  slow,  arching  up  the  abdomen  slightly, 
on  paper  or  any  smooth  surface,  in  such  a  position  that  its  motions 
are  necessarily  awkward  and  unnatural,  because  in  a  state  of  nature 
it  never  crawls  over  the  surface,  but  digs  and  burrows  among  the  roots 
in  the  ground.  Its  length  is  0.35  of  an  inch,  and  breadth  0.06  of  an 
inch.    It  feeds  upon  roots  beneath  the  ground. 

^'  The  pupa  is  naked,  white,  and  transforms  in  a  little  earthern  oocochi, 
pressed  and  prepared  by  the  larva,  in  the  ground  near  its  feeding-place. 
This  period  is  short.'' 

The  Turnip-Butterflt,  Pieria  oleracea  (Harris). — Deyoarinjr  the  leaTes  of  the 
turnip ;  a  velvety  dark-green  caterpillar,  changing  to  an  nnspotted  white  bntterfly. 

Though  this  butterfly  is  spread  all  over  the  northern  portion  of  our  conti- 
nent from  Maine  to  Utah,  and  is  moreabun- 
^dant  in  Colorado  and  Utah  (having  prob- 
ably recently  been  introduced  there)  than 
in  the  Eastern  States,  so  far  as  my  observa- 
tions have  extended,  it  is  nowhere  partica- 
larly  distinctive.    As  I  am  somewhat  de- 
pendent on  my  own  observations  regarding 
the  transformations  of  this  delicate-tinted 
butterfly,  I  extraof  the  following  notice 
of  it  from  my  Guide  to  the  Study  of  In- 
sects :  "  We  have  found  the  larv»  of  this 
Fig.  15.-Tnmip  Butterfly        species  ou  turnip-leaves  in  the  middle  of 
and  Caterpillar.  August  at  Chamberlain  Farm,  m  north- 

ern Maine.    They  are  of  a  dull  green,  and  covered  with  dense  hairs. 
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They  saspend  themselves  by  the  tail  and  a  transverse  loop,  and  their 
chrysalids  are  angalar  at  the  sides  and  pointed  at  both  ends  (Harris). 
Pieris  oleracea  is  white,  with  the  wings  dusky  next  the  body.  The  tips 
of  the  fore  wings  are  yellowish  beneath  and  the  hind  wings  are  straw- 
colored  beneath.  The  yellowish,  pear-shaped,  longitudinal!  j-ribbed  eggs 
are  laid  three  or  four  on  a  single  leaf.  In  a  week  or  ten  duys  this  larvae 
are  hatched.  They  live  three  weeks  before  becoming  mil-fed.  The 
chrysalis  state  lasts  from  ten  to  twelve  days.  There  is  an  early  (May) 
and  a  late  summer  (July)  brood." 

Memedies, — It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  caterpillar  feeds  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  so  that  if  they  are  turned  over  in  June  and 
again  in  August  and  carefully  examined,  the  dark-green  caterpillar, 
whose  color  blends  with  that  of  the  turnip-leaf,  can  be  picked  off  and 
trod  under  foot. 

INSECTS  INJXJBIiyG  THE  CABBAGE. 

Thb  Exjropkan  Cabbagk-Buttfrfly,  Pieris  rapcB  Schrank. — Feeding  not  only  on 
the  cater  leaves,  but  boring  into  the  heads  in  all  directions;  a  green,  velyety  cater- 

SUlar  with  a  yellowish  stripe  along  the  back  and  side,  and  turning  into  a  white  batter- 
y  with  four  (male)  or  six  (female)  couspicaous  black  spots. 

"While  the  caterpillar  of  our  native  cabbage  (and  turnip)  butterfly  (P. 
oleracea)  feeds  on  the  outer  leaves,  the  present  species  is  much  more  de- 
structive and  difficult  to  destroy,  from  its  habit  ojf  boring  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cabbage-head.  It  also  devours  the  cauliflower  and  feeds  on 
the  mignonette. 

It  was  introduced  from  Europe  to  Quebec  about  the  year  1867,  having 
been  captured  in  1869  by  Mr.  Bowles,  of  that  city.  It  rapidly  spread 
into  New  England  along  the  different  railroads  leading  in  from  Canada^ 
and  is  now  common  about  Boston  and  Kow  York  and  southward  to 
Philadelphia  and  Washington.  During  the  year  1870  it  did  much 
damage  in  gardens  in  Monmouth  County,  Few  Jersey,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Dr.  8.  Lock  wood.  About  Quebec  it  annually  destroys  $260,000  worth 
of  cabbages,  according  to  the  AhM  Provancher. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  November,  1870, 
states  that  ^Mt  is  estimated  that  the  loss  from  this  insect  will,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  [city]  alone,  exceed  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and 
already  the  price  of  cabbages  has  advanced."  He  says  that  Mr.  Quinn, 
the  owner  of  a  large  plantation,  '^  has  found  carbolic  powder,  superphos- 
phate, and  lime  together  to  destroy  them.  The  carbolic  powder  appears 
to  be  sawdust  impregnated  with  carbolic  acid.  Salt  has  been  recom- 
mended, but  Mr.  Quinn  did  not  find  dry  salt  efiQcacions,  though  lime 
has  been  reported  by  others  as  useful." 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  newly- arrived  insect  we  have  another  for- 
midable pest  added  to  our  list  of  imported  insects. 

It  is  to  the  parasites  of  this  butterfly  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  natu- 
ral means  of  keeping  this  insect  pest  within  bounds. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  described  and  figured  several  parasites  of  the  three 
species  of  cabbage-butterflies  found  in  England,  and  he  shows  how 
thoroughly  they  keep  in  check  these  troublesome  worms.  Certain  mi- 
nute ichneumon-flies  (Chalcids)  lay  their  eggs  in  those  of  the  butterflies. 
Another  cbalcid  fly  {PteromaUtM  brassicce)  lays  its  eggs  on  the  outside 
of  the  chrysalis  of  the  white  cabbage  butterfly  {Pieris  brassicw),  and 
sometimes  200  or  300  of  the  little  cbalcid  maggots  have  been  found  liv- 
ing riotously  within  a  single  chrysalis.  They  turn  into  minute  brilliant 
flies,  which  multiply  in  excessive  quantities.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks  that 
<'  some  species  of  this  extensive  genus  {Pteroinalus)^  probably  comprising 
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nearly  1,000  species  (!),  swarm  even  in  oar  hoaaes,  especially  in  the  ooan- 
try,  where  in  October  and  November  I  have  seen  immense  nambers  in- 
side of  the  windows,  and  I  believe  that  they  hibernate  behind  the  shat- 
ters, in  the  curtains,"  etc. 
Were  it  not  for  the  native  ichneumon  parasite,  (Fig.  16,  a,  male;  ft, 

female,)  which  has  been  found  to  prey  u\wa 
it  very  extensively,  the  cultivation  of  the 
cabbage  would  have  to  be  given  up  in  some 
districts.  This  invaluable  ichneomon  is  ooe 
of  the  chalcid  family,  and  is  the  Pterom- 
aluspuparum  of  LinnaBus.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  cabbage-caterpillar  {Fie^i^  rapa) 
was  introduced  into  this  country  about  th« 
year  1857.  I  had  supposed  that  the  par- 
asite had  perhaps  been  imported  with  its 
host,  but  now  find  that  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
native  of  this  country  as  well  as  Europe. 
Having  been  favored  by  Mr.  Francis  Walker 
with  specimens  of  both  sexes  from  England, 
labeled  by  him  PL  puparum^  I  found  that 
our  specimens  did  not  differ  specificially. 
Further,  Mr.  Walker  wrote  me  that  there 
Fig.  16.— Parasite  of  the  im-  were  specimens  of  the  same  species  in 
ported  Cabba^je  Butterfly.  the  British  Museum,  taken  in  Hudson's 
Bay  territory  in  1844.  During  the  past  summer  Mr.  P.  8.  Spragae, 
sent  me  specimens  which  had  been  raised  from  the  rape  caterpillar  in 
Vermont.  Mr.  J.  A.  Lintner  has  also  published  a  note  in  the  Ameri- 
can Naturalist  stating  that  he  had  reared  this  parasite  from  the  same 
kind  of  caterpillar,  and  previously  to  this  Mr.  S.  H,  Scudder  had  re- 
ceived numerous  specimens  from  Mr.  A.  G.  T.  fiitchie,  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  who,  if  1  understand  his  letter  aright,  first  observed  these 
chalcids  upon  the  cabbage-leaves  in  July,  1870,  when  the  caterpillars 
were  abundant.  Oq  the  23d  of  August  of  the  same  year  he  had  some 
of  the  parasites  hatch  out.  To  Mr.  Ritchie,  then,  is  due  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  to  make  known  the  history  of  this  invaluable  insect. 

It  seems  that  the  parasite  covers  even  a  wider  field  than  its  host,  and 
probably  preys  on  our  native  cabbage-butterfly,  the  Fieris  oUracea,  as 
in  Europe  it  preys  on  Pieris  brassicWy  the  caterpillar  so  destructive  to 
the  cabbage  there. 

Description, — The  male  of  this  Pteromalus  is  a  beautifal  pale-green  fly,  Trith  the 
body  finely  punctured  and  emitting  metallic  tints ;  the  abdomen,  oriiind  body,  isflat. 
iu  dried  specimens  with  a  deep  crease  along  the  middle  of  tbe  upper  side,  and  il  is 
nmch  lighter  in  color  and  with  more  decided  metallic  reflections  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  body.  The  antenme  are  honey-yellow,  with  narrow  black  wings.  The  legs  are 
pale  honey-yellow.    It  is  .08  inch  to  a  tenth  in  length. 

The  body  of  the  female,  which  would  be  thonght  at  first  to  be  an  entirely  different 
kind  of  insect,  is  much  stouter,  broader,  with  a  broader  oval  abdomen,  ending  m  a  very 
short  ovipositor,  while  the  under  side  of  the  body  near  the  base  haa  a  large  conical 
projection.  It  is  much  duller  green  than  the  male,  and  the  body  is  more  coarsek 
punctured.  The  scutellum  of  the  metathorax  is  regularly  convex,  not  keeled,  in  both 
sexes.  The  auteunae  are  brown,  and  the  legs  brown,  becoming  pale  toward  IheeDds, 
the  ends  of  the  femora  being  pale ;  the  tibi»  pale  brown  in  the  middle,  much  paler  at 
each  end,  while  the  tarsi  are  whitish,  though  the  tip  of  the  last  joint  is  dark.  It  is 
Irorn  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  third  in  length.  It  differs  from  Harris's  Pteromalus  vanma 
m  the  little  piece  known  as  the  scutellum  of  the  metathorax  being  amooth,  not  keeled, 
and  by  it«  darker  legs. 

The  larva  is  a  little  white  maggot  about  a  sixth  (.17)  of  an  inch  in  length.  Tl» 
Do<ly  consists  of  thirteen  segments,  exclusive  of  the  head,  and  is  cvUndrical,  tape^ 
log  rapidly  toward  the  head,  while  the  end  of  the  body  is  acntely  pointed.  Th« 
cnrysalis  is  whitish,  the  limbs  being  folded  along  the  under  side  of  the  bodv,  th* 
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bing  to  the  end  of  the  wings ;  the  second  pair  of  le^  reacbmg  holf'n'ity 
between  Ihe  enil  of  the  wiogs  and  end  of  Sibdomen;  while  the  lips  of  the  third  pair 
of  feet  reach  half-way  hetween  tlie  seoond  pair  of  feet  and  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
It  ie  from  a  line  lo  aline  and  a,  thinl  in  length. 

Iq  the  middle  of  September  Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  banded  me  one  handred 
and  ten  cbrysalids,  all  but.two  of  which  were  infested  b;  these  parasites 
ID  Ijoth  the  larval  and  popal  states;  while  from  other  chrysalids  the  adult 
cbalcid  flies  were  emerging.  The.v  continued  to  emerge  until  late  in  the 
antamti.  The  infested  chryaalids  of  the  butterfly  could  be  easily  distin* 
gaioheil  by  the  livid  and  otherwise  discolored  and  diseased  appearance 
of  the  body,  while  those  unattacked  had  preserved  the  fresh  color,  and 
tbe  tail  moved  abont  readily  ;  the  disease^l  ones  becomiDg  stiS  nnd  more 
or  less  dried.  Mr.  Putnam  tbinks  that  at  least  two-thinJs  of  the  clirys- 
alids  of  this  bntterfly,  hundreds  of  which  had  in  the  early  antnma  sob- 
pended  themselves  about  bia  honse  and  fences,  had  been  attacked  by 
tbeue  useful  allies. 

Ou  openiDg  tbe  body  of  tbe  infested  Ghryeatids  I  foand  abotit  thirty, 
parasites  iu  different  stages  of  growth,  in  cue  case  thirty  two,  in  au- 
otber  only  twelve.  We  can  readily  see  how  efficient  these  miunte  lb- 
sects  become  in  rednciug  the  nambers  of  their  hosts.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Pteromalus  undoubtedly  winter  over  in  the  body  of  tbe 
chrysalis,  the  adult  insects  appearing  in  the  spring.  Id  England  Mr. 
Curtis  found  tbe  fly  in  June,  so  that  evidently  there  is  an  autumn  and 
Bpriug  broud  of  flies. 

Another  parasite  is  the  larva  of  a  parasitic  fly,  Tachina  (Fig.  17, 
enlargf^d  tbree  times),  the  adult  form  of  which  closely  resem-     ^rv 
bles  the  common  house  fly.     It  is  a  flattened,  cylindrical  mag-    fi^a 
got,  both  ends  of  the  body  rounded  much  alike.    The  month  J^^R 
parts   me   partly  aborted,  there   being  only  two   retractile  ^=^^j^  I 
borny  mandibles  by  which  the  fatty  portions  of  its  host  is  ^^^^  I 

Besides  this  large  Tackina  I  found  a  minute  fly  in  the  same    %=jy 
bottle  with  anumberoftbechrysalidsof  the  butterfly,andam  p^T^,  _ 
iDclined  to  think  that  it  may  have  lived  parasitically  in  them,      Larva  of 
but  would  not  be  contideut  that  it  is  so.     It  is  a  small  black      xacbina. 
fly,  about  a  line  in  length,  and  with  dark  wings. 

The  male  butterfly  (Fig.  18)  is  white,  with  the  tips  of  the  fore  wings 
V         ,^ 


FiQ.  18. — Enropean  Cabbage  Butterfly,  male. 

black,  duHted  with  white,  while  on  tbe  fore  wings  is  a  single,  and  in  the 
femiile  there  are  two  large  black  spots,  situated  twotbirds  of  the  . 
distance  from  tbe  base  to  tbe  outer  edge  of  tbe  wiug.  It  espiinds 
about  two  inches.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  siugly  on  the  under  side  of 
tbe  leaves.  Tbe  caterpiliiir  (Fig.  20,  a)  is  green,  and  so  densely  clothetl 
with  minute  hairs  as  lo  be  velvety;  it  has  a  yellowish  stripe  down  the 
back  and  another  along  each  side,  the  belly  being  of  a  paler,  brighter 
green ;  it  is  often  more  tbuu  liu  inch  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  large 
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€row-quill.  It  changes  in  September,  under  some  board  or  stone,  to  a 
chrysalis,  suspended  by  a  thread  span  over  the  back  as  shown  at  Big. 
20,  b.  It  is  of  a  pale  flesh-brown  color,  freckled  with 
black.  It  winters  in  this  state,  the  butterfly  appearing 
in  Massachusetts  early  in  May. 

The  native  cabbage-butterfly  (Pieris  protodicCj  Figs. 
21-23)  is  but  slightly  injurious  to  the  cabbage  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States. 

Remedies, — It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  de- 
structive in  Europe,  but,  like  other  introduced  species, 
it  suddenly  becomes  a  fearful  scourge  in  a  new  country. 
The  best  remedies  are  evidently  hand-picking,  when  the 
caterpillars  can  be  seen,  and  the  capture  of  the  butter- 
flies by  means  of  a  light  gauze-net  mounted  on  a  wire 
ring  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  attached  to  a  short  pole.       3 
Affected  cabbage-heads  should  be  carefully  examined,  -g^^  9o.-E«trop^ 
and  if  much  infested  by  worms,  be  burned;  for,  if  they     Cabbage  BouaiT. 
are  suffered  to  lie  about  the  garden  after  being  pulled     &iy2£^'    * 
up,  the  caterpillars  will  attack  the  other  plants. 


Fio.    21.— Native    Cabbage    Bntterfly, 

male. 


Fio.     2i2.— Native    Cabbage     Battezflyi 

female. 


Mr.  0.  S.  Minot,  in  an  articie 
entitled  "  Cabbage-butterflies,^ 
in  the  American  Entomologisl, 
vol.  ii,  strongly  recommends  de- 
stroying the  chrysalis,  which 
may  be  found  under  chips, 
boards,  stones,  etc.,  and  advises 
that  boards,  r^kised  two  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  groaod, 
be  placed  among  the  plants  to 
attract  the  cateri)illars  when 
about  to  change  to  a  chrysalis. 

Riley  recommends  drenching- 
the  plants  with  a  wash  of  cres- 
ylic  soap,  for  this  and  other  noxious  cabbage-insects.  As  those  chiyfi- 
alids  which  are  infested  by  the  chalcid  flies  are  readily  distinguished 
from  the  healthy  ones  by  their  livid  and  diseased  appearance,  they  can 
be  selected  and  preserved  or  left  alone,  and  thus  the  parasites  can  be 
bred. 

The  Toronto  Globe  recommends  hot  water  to  be  applied  to  cabbages 
that  are  infested  with  the  Pieris  rapcBy  sprinkled  on  from  a  fine  rose  wa- 
tering-can. The  water  may  be  boiling-hot  when  put  into  the  can,  bat  it 
will  not  be  too  hot  when  it  reaches  the  leaves.    The  thick  fleshy  nature 


Fig.  23.-^Native  Cabba^i^e  Butterfly,   a,  oater- 
pillar,  hf  chrysalis. 
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of  the  leaves  enables  them  to  withstand  considerable  heat  with  very 
little  injary.  The  sacrifice  of  a  few  heads  of  cabbage  will  soon  teach 
an  experimenter  how  far  he  can  go  with  the  hot  water.  A  Karal  Home 
correspondent  speaks  also  from  his  own  experience  and  says :  ^'  I  heat 
'water  to  nearly  a  boiling-heat,  and  put  it  on  with  a  common  watering- 
pot,  with  the  sprinkler  removed.  If  it  is  very  hot  it  will  color  some  of 
the  leaves,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  hurt  the  cabbage  in  the  least.  This 
'will  kill  the  young  worms  and  nearly  all  the  old  ones.  There  will  some- 
times be  a  few  that  do  not  get  touched  with  the  water.  These  can  be 
picked  off  with  a  small-  pair  of  pincers.  If  there  are  not  a  great  many 
the  last  remedy  will  do.^ 

Tbk  European  Cabbage  Web-Moth,  Pluiella  xylosiella  ( Lin  nnns).— Small  green 
caterpiUars,  feeding  on  the  uDder  side  of  tbe  outer  leaves,  and  spiDniDg  web-like  coooon« 
in  foklB  in  the  leaves ;  ehangiDg  to  a  small  moth  somewhat  like  a  clothes-moth. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  moth,  now  almost  cosmopolitan 
in  its  distribation,  in  September  and  October,  1870,  at  the  Agjricnltnral 
Oollege  at  Amherst,  Mass.  The  little  green  caterpillars  were  quite 
abnndant  on  the  nnder  side  of  the  outer  leaves  ot  the  cabbages  on  the 
college-farm,  and  their  web-like,  delicate  cocoons  were  found  attached 
to  the  leaf  in  depressions  or  folds.  Afterward  a  correspondent  in  Mich- 
igan sent  me  specimens  of  the  worm,  the  cocoon,  and  moth,  stating  that 
it  was  doing  great  damage  to  the  cabbages  there.  The  season  at  Am- 
herst, as  all  over  New  England  in  1870,  was  very  warm  and  unusually 
dry,  which  accounts  for  tbe  unusual  increase  in  this  insect. 

This  insect,  well  known  in  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  carried  all  over 
the  civilized  world,  was  first  noticed  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Fitch  in 
1855,  who  gives  an  account  of  it  in  his  <' First  and  Second  Beports,"  etc., 
having  observed  it  in  Illinois,  but  not  in  New  York.  He  called  it  Ceros- 
tama  frassicellay  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  well-known  European  Pluiella 
xffUostella  Linn.  Though  the  insect  has  been  observed  in  this  country 
only  late  in  the  autumu  when  the  cabbages  have  headed,  yet  these 
worms,  as  Dr.  Fitch  suggests,  probably  belong  to  a  second  brood. 
Stainton,  in  his  ^^  Manual  of  British  Butterflies  and  Moths,"  states  that 
tbe  moths  fly  in  May  and  August,  while  the  caterpillars  appear  in  June, 
July,  and  a  second  brood  again  in  September.  Dr.  Fitch  suspects  that 
the  first  brood  of  caterpillars  may  feed  on  the  young  cabbage-plants  in 
early  summer,  and  thus  do  more  mischief  than  in  the  autumn  when  the 
heads  are  fully  formed. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Putnam,  of  Salem,  brought  me  specimens  found  on  the 
cauliflower.  On  November  15  it  pupated  in  a  thin  cocoon  consisting 
of  a  single  layer  of  silk  forming  a  very  open  web. 

De$cripHon. — ^The  eaterpillar  is  a  little  pale-green  worm,  with  Bmall,  stiff,  dark  hain 
scattered  over  the  hody  ;  it  is^a  qaarter  of  aD  inch  long.  When  about  to  traDsform  it 
apins  a  beaotifal  open  net-work  of  silk  as  a  cocoon,  open  at  one  end,  of  white  silken 
threads ;  it  is  a  third  of  an  inch  long. 

Pupa  with  a  long,  broad,  white  dorsal  band,  and  a  broad,  lateral  band,  widening  be- 
fore and  inclosiog  three  oblique  dark  stripes,  the  lower  of  which  is  formed  by  the  an- 
tenniB.  In  a  more  mature  chrysalis  the  white  bands  become  narrower,  and  the  dark 
portions  darker. 

The  moth  is  pale  gray,  with  the  head,  palpi,  and  anteunn  white,  but  the  latter  are  ringed 
alternately  with  wnite  and  gray  on  the  outer  half.  The  rest  of  the  body  is  gray,  except 
on  the  under  side,  and  on  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  where  there  is  a  broad,  white,  lon- 
gitudinal band,  which,  when  the  wings  are  folded,  is  continuous  with  the  white  band 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  wings.  Toe  two  front  pair  of  legs  are  gray,  with  the  tar- 
sal Joints  ringed  narrowly  with  white ;  the  hind  legs  are  whitish  and  hairy.  The  fore 
wings  are  gray,  with  a  conspicuous  broad,  longitudinal,  white  band  along  the  inner 
•edge,  and  extending  to  the  outer  third  of  tbe  wing;  this  baud  sends  out  three  teeth 
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toward  tho  middle  of  the  wing,  the  third  tooth  beiD^  at  the  eud  of  the  band.  Then 
18  a  row  of  dark  dot«  along  the  onter  edge  of  the  stripe ;  a  row  of  blackish  dots  alone ' 
a  pale  shade  jnst  outside  of  the  front  ^ge  of  the  wiog,  and  two  diverging  rows  S\ 
blackish  dots  diverging  upon  the  tip  or  apex  of  tho  wing.  The  fringe  is  marked  with 
a  few  dark  spots.  The  middle  of  the  wing  next  the  white  band  is  darker  than  thefnmt 
edge,  while  a  faint  yellowish  shade  runs  along  the  middle  of  the  outer  half  of  the  wiog 
toward  the  tip,  inclosing  a  few  black  dots.    It  expands  a  little  over  half  an  inch. 

Remedies, — Should  yoai>g  plants  be  attacked  by  the  worms,  the  besi 
remedy  would  be  to  shower  them  with  soap-suds.  For  the  autumiiai 
brood  of  worms  the  plants  should  be  pleutifully  showered ;  and  if  this  is 
not  efficacious,  the  worms,  and  the  cocoons  especially,  should  be  picked 
off  by  baud.    . 

The  Cabbage  Plusia,  Pluaia  brassicte  Biley.    (Fig.  25.)— In  August  and  September, 
gnawing  large,  irregular  holes  in  the  leaves;  a  rather  large,  pale-green  caterpillaz, 

marked  with  still  paler,  moreoptque 
lines,  and  with  three  pairs  of  abdosu- 
nal  feet,  being  a  semilooper,  and 
changing  to  a  grayish-brown  modir 
whose  wings  are  marked  with  a  dis- 
tinct silver  interrogation  mark. 

This  caterpillar  has  beeo 
found  by  Mr.  Eiley  to  do  con- 
siderable mischief  in  Missouri. 
I  quote  his  account  of  its  ap- 
pearance and  habits: 

'^In  the  month  of  Aognst 
and  September,  the  larrse  may 
be  found    quite  abundant  oa 


this  plant,  gnawing  large,  ir- 


\^;x  regular  holes  in  the  leaves,  it 
is    a    pale-green    tiaoslooeot 
worm,  marked  longitodinaUy 
Fig.  25.— Cabbage  Plusia.  a,  caterpillar,  (,  pupa  with  Still  paler,  more  opaqoe 
in  its  cocoon,  o,  moth.    After  Riley.  ^j^^^  ^nd,  like  all  the  kuoTO 

larvae  of  the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  it  has  but  two  pair  of  abdomioal 
prolegs,  the  two  anterior  segments,  which  are  usually  furnished  with 
such  legs  in  ordinary  caterpillars,  not  having  the  slightest  trace  of  anj. 
Consequently,  they  have  to  loop  the  body  in  marching,  as  represented 
in  the  figure,  and  are  true  ^span-worms.'  Their  bodies  are  very  soft  aod 
tender,  and  as  they  live  exposed  on  the  outside  of  the  plants,  and  oita 
rest  motionless,  with  the  body  arched,  for  hours  at  a  time,  they  are  espied 
and  devoured  by  many  of  their  enemies,  such  as  birds,  toads,  &G.  They 
are  also  subject  to  the  attacks  of  at  least  two  parasites,  and  die  veiy 
often  from  disease,  especially  in  wet  weather ;  so  that  they  are  Devef 
likely  to  iocrease  quite  as  badly  as  the  butterflies  just  now  described. 

*»  When  full-grown,  this  worm  weaves  a  very  thin,  loose,  white  ooooon, 
sometimes  between  the  leaves  of  the  plant  on  which  it  fed,  bat  more 
often  in  some  more  sheltered  situation,  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis, 
which  varies  from  a  pale  yellowish  green  to  brown,  and  has  a  consider 
able  protuberance  at  the  end  of  the  wing  and  leg  cases,  caused  by  the 
long  proboscis  of  the  inclosed  moth  being  bent  back  at  that  point 
This  chrysalis  is  soft,  the  skin  being  very  thin,  and  it  is  furuished  al 
the  extremity  with  an  obtuse  roughened  projection  which  emits  two  con- 
verging points,  and  several  short,  curled  bristles,  by  the  aid  of  which 
it  is  enabled  to  cling  to  its  cocoon. 

"The  moth  is  of  a  dark  smoky-gray,  inclining  to  brown,  variegatid 
with  light  grayish-brown,  and  marked  in  the  middle  of  each  ftont  wiaj 
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i?ith  a  small  oval  spot  and  a  somewhat  U-shaped  silv^yoprldte  maiijl^       ' '  /^ 
as  in  the  figure.    The  male  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  vkm^  by  aSy         ^  ^ 
large  tnft  of  golden  hairs,  covering  a  few  black  ones,  which  springa^com     /^^ ^ 
each  side  of  his  abdomen  toward  the  tip.  -•/^.       ' ' 

**  The  suggestions  given  for  destroying  the  larvsB  of  the  cabbage-butter-'  ^  -^/ , 

flies  apply  equally  well  to  those  of  this  cabbage  plusia,  and  drenchings    * 
with  a  cresjlic  wash  will  be  found  even  more  effectual,  as  the  worms 
drop  to  the  ground  with  the  slightest  jar." 

__  •  _ 

Thb  Zebra  Catbrpillas,  Mamestra  picta  Harris. — FeediDg  on  tlie  leaves  Qf  turnips 
and  cabbages,  and  other  garden  vegetables ;  a  long,  oylindrical  caterpillar  with  a  red 
heady  with  a  broad  band  along  the  side,  composed  of  nameroos  transverse,  short,  black 
Unes,  like  Ronio  chajracters  upon  a  white  ground,  changing  to  a  reddish-brown  dark 
moth. 

While  this  pretty  caterpillar,  than  which  none  are  more  curiously  and 
gaily  decked,  is  ordinarily  harmless,  feeding  indiscriminately  on  differ- 
ent vegetables,  it  has  been  twice  found  in  Massachusetts,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  to  be  extremely  destructive  to  the  ruta-baga  turnip,  nearly 
destroying  entire  beds.    In  the  summer  of  1876,  up  to  the  middle  of 
September,  it  was  very  abundant  and  eat  off  the  tops  of  a  good  many 
ruta-bagas  on  the  farm  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  at 
Amherst,  Mass.    I  am  also  told  that  it  sometimes  attacks  the  roots. 
Harris  says  that  it ''  is  often  found  to  be  injurious  to  cabbages,  cauli- 
flowers, spinach,  beets,  and  other  garden  vegetables  with  succulent 
leaves."    In  the  New  England  States  the  caterpillars  are  usually  seen 
in  August  and  September.    Harris  remarks  that  early  in  October  it 
leaves  off  eating,  goes  into  the  ground,  changes  to  a  shining-brown 
chrysalis,  and  is  transformed  to  a  moth  about  the  first  of  June.    It  is 
probable  that  there  are  two  broods  of  this  kind  of  caterpillar  every  sum- 
mer in  some,  if  not  all,  parts  of  this  country ;  for  Dr.  Melsheimer  informs 
me  that  it  appears  in  Pennsylvania  in  June,  goes  into  the  ground,  and 
is  changed  to  a  chrysalis  toward  the  end  of  June  or  the  beginning  of 
July,  and  comes  forth  in  the  moth  state  near  the  end  of  August."    In 
Missouri,  according  to  Riley,  early  in  June  the  young  worms,  which  are 
first  almost  black,  though  they  soon  become  pale  and  green,  may  be  found 
in  dense  clusters  on  these  plants,  for  they  are  at  that  time  gregarious. 
As  they  grow  older  they  disperse  and  are  not  soeasily  found,  and  in  about 
four  weeks  from  the  time  of  hatching  they  come  to  their  full  growth. 

•  •  •  •  It  changes  to  chrysalis  within  a  *rude  cocoon,  formed  Just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground  by  interweaving  a  few  grains  of  sand, 
or  a  few  particles  of  whatever  soil  it  happens  on,  with  silken  threads. 

•  •  •  •  There  are  two  broods  of  this  insect  each  year,  the  sec- 
ond brood  of  worms  appearing  in  the  latitude  of  Saint  Louis  from  the 
middle  of  August  along  into  October,  and  in  all  probability  passing  the 
winter  in  the  chrysalis  state,  though  a  few  may  issue  in  the  fall  and 
hibernate  as  moths,  or  may  even  hibernate  as  worms;  for  Mr.  J.  H.  Par- 
sons, of  New  York,  found  that  some  of  the  worms  which  were  on  his 
ruta-baga  leaves  stood  a  firost  hanl  enough  to  freeze  potatoes  in  the  hill 
without  being  killed.  I  have  noticed  that  the  spring  brood  confines  it- 
self more  especially  to  young  cruciferous  plants,  such  as  cabbages,  beets, 
spinach,  etc.,  but  have  found  the  fall  brood  collecting  in  hundreds  on 
the  heads  and  flower-buds  of  asters,  on  the  white  berry  or  snow-berry 
{Symphoricarpus  r<icemo8ti8)j  on  different  kinds  of  honeysuckle,  on  mig- 
nonette, and  on  asparagus  ]  they  are  also  said  to  occur  on  the  flowers 
of  clover,  and  are  quite  partial  to  the  common  lamb's  quarter  or  goose- 
foot  (Chenopodium  album).  On  account  of  their  gregarious  habit  when 
young,  they  are  very  easily  destroyed  st  this  stage  of  growth. 

48  as 
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Vt'scription, — I  have  obserred  tbis  caterpillar  In  different  stages  at  Amherst,  lfaB&, 
in  September,  1876,  wben  it  was  ravaging  tbe  ruta-bagas.  In  Uie  young j  hefort  Utejint 
moUf  the  head  is  as  wide  as  the  body,  pale  greenish,  while  tbe  body  is  pale  ^creemah, 

with  a  donble,  dark,  livid,  doml 
stripe  divided  by  a  pale  medim 
line  and  three  lateral  diijrk stdpeft, 
the  uppermost  of  which  is  tbe  oar- 
ro  wer ;  &  ve  pairs  of  abdominal  feet, 
the  first  pair  one-half  as  large  as 
the  fourth  pair.  The  body  is  t4iber- 
culated,  beiog  much  smoother  is 
the  fuUy-grown  larva.  Length,! 
little  over  a  line.  JfUr  ike  ftnt 
nwltf  when  the  worm  is  a  little 
over  three  lines  in  length,  the  colon 
are  much  as  in  the  f ally-fed  Isnra, 
beiug  deep  yellow,  with  a  broad, 
black,  dorsal  band,  sometiam 
entire  and  sometimes  divided  by  a 
inedian  pale  line.  A  lateral  anaa 
is  marbled  with  transverse,  short, 
black  and  whito  lines,  and  with  a 
row  of  conspicuous  black  spots.  A 
_  row  of  dark  spots  down  on  tbe  sidei. 

Fia.26.-P«intedMa«estro.  a,  larva.  After  Eiley.  ^.Ti^^^ddteh^S'o^S^ 

moltf  when  the  caterpillar  is  one  inch  long  (observed  September  16,)  the  markiogs 
are  nearly  the  same  as  the  mature  caterpillar.  The  folly-fed  larva  is  unnsnally  looj^ 
cylindrical,  about  two  inches  in  length,  the  body  tapering^  slightly  toward  the  bead, 
which  is  oran^c-red.  Abroad,  dorsal,  dark  line, edged  v^ith  yellow,  with  two  wbita 
dots  in  the  middle  of  each  ring.  A  broad,  lateral,  white  band,  traversed  by^lD^ 
like  black  lines,  inclosing  a  line  of  large  black  dots,  one  in  the  lower  edgeof  each  rijig. 
A  lateral  line  of  yellow,  below  which  is  a  marbled  line  of  whito  and  black  dots.  Legs, 
both  thoracic  and  abdominal,  and  under  side  of  the  body,  tinged  with  orang\  The 
moth  is  clear  reddish-brown,  with  a  purplish  tint,  on  the  bead,  thorasf,  and  fure  wingi 
while  the  hind  wings  are  whitish,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  rest  of  the  body.  Tbe 
hind  body,  or  abdomen,  is  dull  ash-gray.  Fore  wings  with  a  conspicnons,  light,  roond 
spot  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  beyond  which  is  a  kianey-shaped  light  spot,  containiog 
a  dark  ring.  The  veins  are  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  wing,  and  firmly  spotted  wi^ 
light  scales.    It  expands  a  little  over  an  inch  and  a  half. 

The  CABBAaE'PjLANT  Louse,  Aphis  hrassica  Linn. — ^Sometimes  gathering  in  immeose 
numbers  on  the  outer  leaves ;  a  woolly,  greenish  louse,  the  winged  ones  spotted  witb 
black,  disfiguring  the  heads. 

This  insect  is  called  by  Curtis,  ia  his  "  Farm  Insects,''  tbe  cabbage  and 
Swedish  turnip-leaf  plant  louse;  the  species  that  t  have  observed  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  is  without  much  doubt  the  same  as  the  Euro- 
pean. 

It  has  not  yet  been  known  to  be  specially  injurious  in  the  New  England 
States,  though  liable  at  any  year  to  be  so.  In  New  York,  however,  in 
one  case  it  bas  proved  very  destructive,  as  in  the  following  case  cited 
by  Dr.  Fitch :  "  J.  L.  Edgerton,  of  Waverly,  N,  Y.,  states  (Coantry 
Gentleman,  July,  1857,  p.  80)  that  his  patch  of  cabbages  the  year  before, 
comprising  three  hundred  and  fifty  large,  thrifty  plants,  were  attacked  by 
lice  j  ust  as  tbey  were  beginning  to  head,  and  in  three  weeks  every  plant  was 
covered  by  these  vermin  and  he  lost  the  whole,  neither  ashes  nor  salt  hav- 
ing any  effect  upon  them."  From  July,  says  Fitch,  to  the  close  of  the 
season  it  may  be  found  on  the  plants,  either  solitary  or  in  clusters,  inhab- 
iting for  the  most  part  the  upper  sides  of  the  inner  leaves  and  the  under 
sides  of  the  outer  ones.  It  is  in  the  former  case  that  it  is  most  pernicions 
by  sucking  tbe  juices  from  and  weakening  this  part,  whereby  it  heads  tar- 
dily and  imperfectly,  or,  if  thel  ice  are  numerous,  no  head  is  formed  and 
the  plant  is  worthless.  The  ruta-baga,  or  Swedish  turnip,  is  also  in 
this  country,  says  Dr.  Fitch,  subject  to  its  attacks, "  the  under  side  of  the 
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carled  leaves  being  sometimes  densely  covered  with  them,  of  all  sizes." 
Dr.  Fitch  shows  that  it  was  known  in  this  coantry  as  early  as  1791. 

I>e9cription» — ^These  winged  females  measare  0.075  in  length  to  the  tii>  of  the  abdomen. 
And  0.14  to  the  end*  of  the  closed  wiDgs,  and  their  width  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extended 
wings  is  0.18. '  They  are  of  a  dull  greenish  color,  varying  to  pale,  dull  yellowish,  and 
largely  varied  with  black.  The  head,  neck,  and  fore  body  on  its  upper  side  are  black  and 
shiniug.  The  horns,  or  antennes,  are  two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body,  more  slender 
toward  their  tips,  and  black.  Oo  the  neck  one  or  two  pale  yellowish  bands  are  some- 
times perceptible.  The  hind  body  is  usually  pale  green,  with  dark-green  or  black 
bands  on  the  back,  which  are  often  narrowed  or  somewhat  broken  asunder  in  the 
middle,  and  have  one  or  two  dots  or  small  spots  at  their  outer  ends  in  a  longitudinal 
row ;  the  honey-tubes  scarcely  equal  the  distance  to  the  tip  and  are  black,  with  their 
bases  pale  yellowish.  The  legs  are  black ;  with  the  basal  half  of  the  shanks  and  of  the 
thighs  pale  yellowish.  The  wings  are  hyaline  and  iridescent,  their  stigma  palo  green- 
ish, and  their  veins  black  or  dark  brown.  The  distance  between  the  first  and  second 
veins  at  their  base  is  a  little  more  than  half  that  between  them  at  their  tips;  third 
vein  farther  from  the  second  at  the  tip  than  at  the  base,  and  a  little  nearer  to  the 
second  at  the  base  than  the  second  is  to  the  first ;  first  fork  a  little  nearer  to  the  second 
fork  than  to  the  third  vein,  and  a  little  nearer  to  the  third  vein  than  the  third  is  to  the 
«eoond  ;  second  fork  very  little  nearer  to  the  fourth  vein  than  to  the  first  fork;  fourth 
vein  slightly  curved,  and  very  little  nearer  to  the  second  fork  than  to  the  tip  of  the 
ril>-vein. 

Remedies. — When  specially  destructive,  Dr.  Fitch  recommends  driving 
abort  stakes  and  spreading  a  sheet,  a  large  piece  of  canvas,  or  old 
carpeting  over  as  many  plants  as  the  cloth  will  cover^  and  fumigating 
with  tobacco  until  the  space  is  filled  with  smoke.  The  plants  may  then 
1)6  cleaned  with  water  from  a  watering-pot.  The  remainder  of  the  cab- 
bage-patch can  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  Soap  suds  will  only  kill 
the  young  lice,  leaving  tbe  old  ones  unhurt.  <^  Watering  the  plants 
"with  equal  parts  of  tobacco-water  and  lime-water  is  said  to  be  the  best 
mode  of  destroying  the  Aphides  in  gardens;  and  if  plants  be  washed 
Tvitb  tobacco- water  alone — about  half  a  pound  of  tobacco  to  a  half-gallon 
of  hot  water — it  will  kill  the  Aphides;  and  if  applied  warm,  it  will  kill 
them  the  sooner." — (Fitch.) 

Thb  Common  Garden  Plant-Bug,  Lygus  lineolaris  (Betkuvou) ;  Capsus  UneolarU 
Beanvois.  (Plate  LXVI,  Fig.  14.) — ^Pucturing  with  its  beak  the  cabbage  and  all  sorts  of 
«QCcnlent  garden-vegetables  and  the  shoots  of  shrubs  and  fruit-trees,  causing  them  to 
wither  and  shrivel ;  flying  from  April  to  October,  and  clustering  on  the  flowers  of  the 
cabbage  in  summer. 

Though  this  plant-bug  is  indiscriminate  in  its  attacks  upon  all  sorts 
of  garden-vegetables,  more  complaints  have  been  made  of  its  injuries  to 
tbe  cabbage  than  any  other  vegetable.  It  is  especially  abundant  during 
warm,  dry  seasons.  On  examining  the  insect,  a  long,  slender  beak  will 
be  found  Vesting  on  the  breast  j  this  it  inserts  in  the  leaf  or  shoot  and 
sacks  the  sap.  Frequent  repetitions  by  great  numbers  of  these  bugs 
cause  the  leaves  to  wilt  and  die,  and  as  they  abound  during  a  season  of 
drought  when  the  plants  are  weak,  they  are  at  times  very  destructive. 
Mr.  lliley  has  found  that  it  injures  the  tender  shoots  of  pear-trees,  while 
it  has  long  been  known  to  atta<*k  asters,  dahlias,  marigolds,  balsams,  and 
other  flowers.  The  larvfe  appear  in  the  spring  and  acquire  the  rudi- 
ments of  wings  late  in  May  or  early  in  June  in  New  York,  becoming 
fully  fledged  by  the  10th  of  June,  according  to  Fitch.  Mr.  Uhler  says 
that  it  is  almost  as  common  in  the  cultivated  districts  of  Colorado  as  it 
is  in  the  E  istern  United  States.  I  have  found  it  to  be  common  in  Col- 
orado and  Utah.    For  remedies  and  other  facts  see  page 

The  Harlequin  Cabiiage-Bcg,  Murganiia  hiatiHonica  (Ilahn). — Destroying,  in  the 
Southern  States,  by  its  puuctureSi  cabbages,  turnips,  radishes,  mustard,  and  other  era* 
<;iferous  plants ;  a  bright  black  and  orange-colored  bug. 

This  pretty  bug  has  been  found  to  bo  very  destructive  in  Texas  by 


j?3T.^;f^'„^'^f^ 
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Dr.  G.  LiDcecum,  who  has  given  in  the  Practical  Entomologist  (voL  i, 

p.  110)  the  following  aceoant  of  iU 
habits : 

"  The  year  before  last  they  got  into 
my  garden  and  atterly  destroyed 
my  cabbage,  radishes,  mastard,  seed- 
turnips,  and  every  other  cnicifom 
plant.  Last  year  I  did  not  set  any  of 
that  order  of  plants  in  my  garden. 
Bat  the  present  year,  thinking  that 
the  bugs  had  probably  left  the  prem- 
ises, I  planted  my  garden  with  nd- 

g.  ^      •    „   ,      .     n  1  i      T.  ishes,  mustard,  and  a  variety  of  cab- 

^£Vvfr»fpiT'o..?"'Sn"^^^^^  "agel  Byth^  Utof  Aprui^hemaj 
Bize  and  magnified ;  g,  h,  adult.  After  tard  and  radishes  were  large  enoagb 
Hiley.  for  use,  and  I  discovered  that  the  in- 

sect had  commenced  on  them.  I  began  picking  them  off  by  hand  and 
tramping  them  under  foot.  By  that  means  I  have  preserved  my  foor 
hundred  and  thirty-four  cabbages,  but  I  have  visited  every  one  of 
them  daily  now  for  four  months,  finding  on  them  from  thirty-foar  to 
sixty  full-grown  insects  every  day,  some  coupled,  and  some  in  the  aet 
of  depositing  their  eggs.  Although  many  have  been  hatched  in  my 
garden  the  present  season,  I  have  suffered  none  to  come  to  maturity, 
and  the  daily  supplies  of  grown  insects  that  I  have  been  blessed  mth 
^re  immigrants  from  some  other  garden. 

^*  The  perfect  insect  lives  through  the  winter,  and  is  ready  to  deposit 
its  eggs  as  early  as  the  13th  of  March,  or  sooner,  if  it  finds  any  craei- 
form  plant  large  enough.  They  set  their  eggs  on  end  in  two  rows, 
cemented  together,  mostly  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  and  generally 
from  eleven  to  twelve  in  number.  In  about  six  days  in  April— fonr 
days  in  July — there  hatches  out  from  these  eggs  a  brood  of  larvae  re- 
sembling the  perfect  insect,  except  in  having  no  wings.  This  bnKHl 
immediately  begins  the  work  of  destruction  by  piercing  and  sacking 
the  life-sap  from  the  leaves ;  and  in  twelve  days  they  have  matured. 
They  are  timid,  and  will  run  off  and  hide  behind  the  first  leaf,  stem,  or 
any  part  of  the  plant  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  leaf  that  tbey 
puncture  immediately  wilts,  like  the  effects  of  poison,  and  soon  withers. 
Half  a  dozen  grown  insects  will  kill  a  cabbage  in  a  day.  They  continae 
through  the  summer,  and  sufficient  perfect  insects  survive  the  winter  to 
insure  a  full  crop  of  them  for  the  coming  season.  •  •  •  •  I  have  as 
yet  found  no  way  to  get  clear  of  them  but  to  pick  them  off  by  hand." 

It  has  spread  northward  from  Texas  into  Missouri,  appearing  there,  ae- 
cording  to  Biley,  in  1870.  Mr.  Uhler  (List  of  Hemiptera,  p.  24)  says  that 
it  inhabits  Guatemala,  Mexico,  Texas,  Arizona,  Indian  Territory,  Califor- 
nia, Nevada,  Colorado,  and  from  Delaware  to  Florida  and  Louisiana. 
^'  In  the  Atlantic  region,"  he  adds,  '^  this  species  seems  to  be  steadily 
but  slowly  advancing  northward.  Its  introduction  into  Maryland  has 
been  effected  since  the  late  war,  and  now  it  is  known  as  far  north  as 
the  vicinity  of  the  Pennsylvania  boundary-line  in  Delaware.  In  the 
Mississippi  Valley  it  appears  to  be  equally  common,  particularly  in  the 
States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri."  I  found  it  to  be  not  uncommon  at 
Golden,  Colo.,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  and  it  will  probably  be  destmct- 
ive  there  soon. 

Deeoripiion, — '^  The  larva  is  of  a  aniform  pale-greenish  color,  marked  with  poiidnd 
black.  The  papa  differs  from  it  only  in  some  of  the  pale  marks  inclining  to  orani^Ct 
6nd  in  the  possession  of  conspicnons  wing-pads ;  and  they  both  differ  from  the  matoift 
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baff,  not  only  id  the  non-poBseesion  of  wings,  out  in  their  antenna)  being  bntfonr  instead 
of  nve-jointed,  as  they  afterward  become/  The  mature  bug  is  prettilv  marlsed  with 
polished  orange  and  bine-black,  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  colors  being  very 
variable  and  the  orange  inclining  either  to  yellow  or  red  (Riley).  Uhler  says  that 
varioiia  patterns  of  markings  ana  colors,  ranging  from  yellow  to  steel-blue,  are  con- 
fipicuously  exhibited  in  this  pretty  bat  unstable  and  pernicious  insect. 

Remedy. — The  best  and  surest,  thoagh  most  costly,  remedy  is  hand- 
picking. 

Tbb  Colorado  Grbsn  Flba-Bieetlb,  OrckeBirU  albUmioa  Le  Con te.— Very  abundant 
in  Colorado  at  different  elevations,  eating  holes  in  the  leaves  of  cabbages  and  radishes, 
«tc. ;  a  small  green  flea-beetle,  about  one-teoth  of  a  line  in  length. 

This  little  flea-beetle  is  very  abundant  in  Colorado  at  all  elevations, 
and  is  destined  to  become  a  great  plague.  At  Denver  it  was  very 
abundant  in  June  and  July  on  cruciferous  plants,  espe- 
cially the  cabbage  and  radish,  eating  holes  in  the  leaves. 
At  Golden  it.  was  extremely  abundant  on  young  cabbage 
and  radishes.  At  Idaho  it  was  abundant  on  young  tur- 
nips and  potatoes,  eating  holes  in  the  leaves.  At  Manitou 
these  little  beetles  swarmed  on  beds  of  radishes  and  cab- 
bages; the  plants  were  small,  just  coming  up.  and  these 
little  pests  were  eating  them  up.  Multitudes  oi  them  were 
found  on  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak,  on  the  grass  and  fio.  28.— Colo- 
Alpine  flowers,  among  the  patches  of  snow,  having  prob-  rado  green 
ably  been  borne  up  from  the  plains  and  parks  below  by  Flea-Beetle, 
enrrents  of  air.  Its  habits  are  probably  nearly  identical  with  those  of 
the  turnip  flea-beetle,  to  the  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
The  larva  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  roots  of  the  plants  on  which  it 
feeds. 

De9crxftion, — It  is  a  very  smaU,  green  beetle,  not  quite  one  line  in  length ;  uniformly 
deep,  shining  olive-green.  *  The  surface  of  the  body,  especially  the  wing-covers,  is 
eoarsely  punctured  with  little  pits.  Antenncd  pubescent,  dark,  with  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  joints  reddish-brown.  Legs  concolorous  with  the  body ;  tarsi  with  a  browik- 
iah  tinge. 

Remedies. — The  use  of  Paris  green  on  beds  of  young  plants,  and 
dusting  ashes,  or  air-slacked  lime  over  them ,  together  with  the  planting 
of  abundant  seed. 

Thb  Pitchy-Lkqoed  Weevil,  OHorhynekiu  pioipes  (Fabricius).— Damaging  young 
cabba^es^  kale,  broccoli,  and  other  garden- vegetables;  a  pitchy-brown  weevil,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length. 

A  weevil  has  for  several  years  been  not  uncommon  in  Essex  County, 
Massachusetts,  which  in  England,  from  which  it  has  been  imported,  is 
often,  as  Mr.  Curtis  says,  <^  a  dreadful  pest  in  gardens,  committing  sad 
ravages  on  vines  in  hot-houses  and  on  wallfrnit,  during  the  night,  when 
they  emerge  from  their  hiding-places  in  old  walls,  from  under  the  bark, 
and  clods  of  earth,  to  revel  upon  the  branches  of  the  new  wood  in 
April,  or  to  feed  upon  the  young  shoots,  which  soon  become  black. 
They  likewise  injure  raspberry  plants  in  spring,  by  eating  through  the 
flowering  stems  and  leaves,  and  they  nibble  off  the  bark,  and  eat  out 
the  buds  of  apple  and  pear  trees  as  early  as  February  or  March.'*  But 
they  are  said  by  Curtis  to  do  still  more  damage  to  pease,  turnips,  and 
young  winter-plants,  as  savoy,  kale,  broccoli,  etc. 

I  have  detected  this  weevil  on  the  beach-pea  during  the  last  week  in 
July  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens,  and  even,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken  as  to  the  identity  of  the  insect,  will  enter  ferneries 
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and  nibble  the  ferns  and  make  considerable  havoc  among  the  plaata 
before  its  presence  is  suspected. 

On  July  16  I  found  one  in  a  thin  silken  semi-transparent  cocoon  at- 
tached to  a  leaf  of  Lathyrus  maritimus  ;  the  cocoon  was  large  and  foil, 
being  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  cylindrical,  both  ends  being  rounded 
alike. 

Description. — This  iDBect  (Fig.  29,  enlarged)  is  pitchy  brown, 
and  covered  with  microscopic,  pale  scales,  resembling  a  ecallop- 
sbell,  bfcing  marked  with  a  few  prominent  ribe.  Indeed,  muj 
of  the  weevils  seem  to  be  provided  with  scales  like  ttuse 
of  batterflies,  Poduras^  and  a  few  other  insects.  The  beik, 
so  short  and  slender  m  the  radish-weevil,  is  here  broad  and 
short,  square  at  the  end,  from  which  the  elbowed  reddish-brown 
antennae  arise.  The  head  is  a  Utile  darker  than  the  rest  of  th« 
body,  and  is  coarsely  pnnctored.  The  prothorax  is  coarBely  gru- 
ulatcd,  the  granulations  being  arranged  in  irregalar  row&  Tbo 
wing-covers  are  adorned  with  about  eleven  high,  ronnded,  looci- 
tudinal  ridges  on  each  cover,  and  with  coarse  punctures  along  the 
furrows  between  them.  There  are  also  about  twenty  rows  of  pale 
dots  along  the  wing-covers,  consisting  of  scales.  The  legs,  inclod- 
ing  the  claws,  are  rather  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  body 
Fig.  29. — Fj* <5 ^ y -  is  also  covered  with  scattered  pale  hairs  bent  down  on  the  snrfaee, 
LegK^d  Weevil,  especially  on  the  top  of  the  head ;  these  hairs  remain  after  the 
enlarged.  scales'are  rubbed  on.    It  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 

WiEE-WoEMS  AND  CuT-WoEMS. — LarveBofvarious  Snapping- beetle*, 
UlateTy  AgrotiSy  etc. — Although  these  insects  have  been  fully  described 
among  those  preying  on  wheat,  corn,  and  grass,  they  are  very  destrac- 
tive  to  young  cabbages  and  allied  garden-plants.  Wire-worms  feed  on 
the  roots,  and  sometimes  destroy  the  whole  crop  in  Kentucky.  In  En- 
gland wire- worms  are  destroyed  for  many  successive  years  by  sowing 
salt  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  acre 
just  as  the  small  grain  is  coming  up. 

Gut-worms  are  more  difficult  to  contend  with  than^  wire- worms.  They 
are  active  at  night,  hiding  by  day  in  the  soil  around  the  roots  of  the 
plants  they  infest.  It  would  be  well,  therefore,  to  examine  the  soil 
around  the  young  cabbage-plants,  or  to  inclose  the  plants  in  tubes  of 
stout  paper  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  worm. 

As  a  remedy  for  wire- worms,  J.  H.  Gharuock,  of  Ganada,  advised  the 
use.  of  rape-cake.  *'  The  remedy  consists,'^  says  Mr.  Riley,  **  in  applying 
3  cwt.  per  acre  of  rape  cake  broken  into  small  lumps,  and  not  crushed 
into  dust.  It  is  spread  on  the  laud  and  plowed  in  before  sowing  the 
seed.  The  worms  are  said  to  be  so  fond  of  it  that  they  leave  all  other 
kinds  of  food,  while  the  cake  is  said  to  act  upon  them  as  a  vermifuge 
and  to  kill  them,  as  they  are  found  in  it  afterward  in  all  stages,  <  from  re- 
pletion to  death  and  decay.'  Rape-cake  is  extensively  us^  in  England 
as  a  fertilizer^  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  it  attracts  the 
wire- worms,  and  may  be  used  as  a  trap  for  this  purpose  like  sliced  pota- 
toes, etc." 

Riley  questions  whether  it  is  so  efficacious  as  has  been  claimed,  hot 
considers  that  it  "  is,  however,  well  worthy  of  further  trial,  for  even  if, 
as  I  suspect,  it  does  not  kill,  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  other  sub- 
stances to  be  strewn  as  traps  and  then  collected,  in  that  it  at  the  same 
time  acts  as  a  fertilizer.  Where  it  can  be  safely  done,  rape-cake  as  well 
as  sliced  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.,  that  can  be  used  as  baits  for  these  in- 
sects, might  be  poisoned  with  Paris  green,  and  the  necessity  of  collecting 
the  worms  to  destroy  them  thus  avoided.  I  know  of  nothing  manafac^ 
nred  in  this  country  that  has  the  character  of  rape-cake,  or  could  take 
its  place." 
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THiq  Flattrned  Millkpede,  Polydewius  canadensis  Newport.— '^  Eating  the  roots 
of  plants  and  other  tender  vegetatioop,  and  probably  cansing  the  anbary  (clab-root) 
disease  in  cabbages;  small,  slender,  white  and  brown  worms,  from  one  to  nve-tenths 
of  an  inch  long,  flattened  npon  the  back,  and  with  numerous  small  legs  appearing  like 
a  frio^  along  each  side  of  the  body ;  crawl-    ^^^^^^^^  ^_-— ,^--*_ 

ing^  everywhere  over  the  damp  snrface  of  ^^^^^H^|^^BB^^H|||HH|^^ 
the  K^and  by  night,  and  withdrawing  ^B^SSPMJI^^^HHRMIIilBN 
into  the  crevices  under  chips,  stones,  and  ''^^*'mmmmflm  ^ 

eimilar  situations  during  the  day-time.'' —  ■  , . 

(Fitch.)  Fig,  30.— Many-lined  Thousand-legs. 

Although  the  myriapods  are  in  general  harmlessy  feeding  either  as  in 
the  case  of  the  centipedes  on  other  insects,  or  as  in  the  millepedes  on 
decaying  vegetables  or  auimal  matter,  one  species  of  millepede  {JuIub 
multi^iriatuH)  injures  the  roots  of  the  strawberry  in  Illinois,  and  either 
this  or  another  species,  it  is  not  known  which,  eats  the  bulbs  of  the 
carnation  pink,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  As 
it  has  been  generally  thought  that  the  millipedes  are  harmless,  feeding 
on  dead  and  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  I  insert  the  state- 
ment of  this  writer,  who  lives  at  Montreal,  Canada :  ^'  I  planted  out  last 
spring  a  good-sized  bed  of  carnations;  two-thirds  of  them  were  cut 
down  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  I  could  trace  it  to  nothing  else  than  these 
worms,  with  which  I  found  the  bed  to  be  infested.  I  removed  the  bal- 
ance to  another  part  of  the  garden,  and  saved  them.  I  then  examined 
some  of  the  lily-bulbs  in  the  next  bed  and  found  some  of  the  living 
bulbs  partly  eaten,  with  the  worms  in  them.  I  have  destroyed  large 
quantities  this  autumn,  by  slicing  apples  and  turnips  and  laying  tbem 
on  the  infested  beds,  the  worms  collecting  under  them  in  masses,  which 
were  removed  and  burned." 

It  is  generally  stated  in  systematic  works  on  entomology  that  the 
millepedes  feed  on  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  substances,*  but  there 
are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  which  1  will  give. 

Curtis  in  his  '*  Farm  Insects"  tells  that  IuVom  londinensis  "  infests  the 
roots  of  wheat  in  Surrey,"  while  of  lulus  latestriatus  Curtis,  '^  thousands 
were  infesting  a  garden  at  Nantwicb."  Of  another  species,  luJus  pilosu^Sy 
he  remarks :  '^  I  have  found  it  more  than  once  infesting  the  roots  of 
cabbages  in  gardens  in  March."  A  species  of  another  genus,  Polydesmus 
complajiatus  Linn.,  is,  he  says,  '^reported  to  be  by  far  the  most  destruc- 
tive species.  In  April,  considerable  numbers  of  the  smaller  ones  were 
detected  eating  the  roots  of  wheat,  and  in  the  spring  and  autumn 
they  were  injuring  the  roots  of  onions  and  pansies.  They  propagate 
rapidly  when  the  earth  is  undisturbed;'  and  specimens  measuring  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  have  been  found  under  garden-pots  at  the  roots  of 
anemonies."  The  inli,  or  snake-millepedes,  Curtis  adds,  ^'  seem  to  be 
both  carnivorous  and  herbivorous,  for  they  have  been  detected  feeding 
upon  small  snails,  as  well  as  upon  the  pupa  of  a  fly ;  and  they  are  be- 
lieved to  live  also  upon  larvae,  acari,  earth-worms,  etc.;  and  there  is 
such  abundant  evidence  of  their  destroying  the  roots  of  many  vegetables, 
being  found  clustered  together  in  multitudes  at  the  roots  of  corn,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  cabbages,  etc.,  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  doing 
great  mischief  to  many  crops  of  the  gardener,  and  apparently  to  the 
farmer  also.  In  order  to  confirm  this  generally  received  opinion,  which 
appeared  formerly  to  rest  upon  doubtful  evidence,  I  shall  enumerate  the 
different  proofs  which  have  come  to  my  own  knowledge.  A  garden  at 
Ledbnry,  Herefordshire,  was  infested  by  lulus  pulohelluSj  which  congre- 
gated in  masses  at  the  roots  of  the  Brassica  tribe.    On  pulling  up  some 

*Cnrti8  says  that  lulua  gatiatus  of  Fahricius  has  heen  obbervcd  feeding  on  a  small 
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rotten  cabbage-stalks  in  the  beginniug  of  March  I  fonnd  the  lubu  pil»- 
8ti8  among  the  roots ;  they  were  then  of  a  large  size,  and  had,  as  well  as 
I  could  ascertain,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  being  thirty-nine  pairs 
on  each  side.  At  the  end  of  the  same  month  lulus  UmdinenHa  was  de- 
tected at  the  roots  of  wheat ;  they  were  at  that  time  an  inch  long,  and 
lulus  pulchellus  was  observed  with  them ;  these  I  bnried  at  the  roots  of 
some  potatoes  and  wheat,  which  I  dng  up  in  August,  when  the  former 
were  completely  decayed,  but  the  latter  were  not  in  the  least  injured; 
and  I  could  not  detect  any  of  the  snake-millepedes.  I  received  some 
roots  of  the  scarlet-bean  from  Ullswater,  in  Westmoreland,  which  were 
eaten  through  and  through  by  the  lulus  puMiellus  and  Polydesmus  com- 
planatuSy  which  were  still  sticking  in  the  holes  formed  by  them  in  the 
cotyledons,  and  the  party  who  transmitted  them  stated  that  thousands 
of  those  species  infested  his  garden,  destroying  the  pease  and  kidney- 
beans  also.  Near  Nantwich,  in  Cheshire,  the  lulus  latestriatus  was  in 
countless  myriads  in  January,  1844,  destroying  the  potted  plants  in  the 
green-houses  by  eating  the  rind  just  at  or  under  the  surface  of  the  soil ; 
and  cauliflowers  and  cabbage-plants  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  gar- 
den. Nearly  at  that  i)eriod  of  the  year  the  lulus  londinensis  was  doing 
great  injury  to  the  early  potato-crops  near  Chester.  My  friend,  Mr.  W. 
W.  Saunders,  who  is  too  able  a  naturalist  to  be  deceived,  has  ascertained 
that  the  iuli  are  very  destructive  in  his  garden  at  Wadsworth,  where 
they  devoured  the  young  shoots  of  the  heart's-ease  just  below  the  surface. 
I  have  more  than  once  observed  the  snake-millepedes  and  polydesmi  in 
{September  infesting  the  roots  of  onions  which  had  been  attacked  by  the 
maggots  of  a  fly ;  and  the  polydesmus  injures  the  carrot-crops  by  eating 
various  labyrinths  in  the  roots.  The  iuli  are  also  fonnd  in  pears,  apples, 
etc.,  but  I  believe  not  in  sound  fruit.  A  few  similar  proofs  the  reader 
will  have  observed  appended  to  the  descriptions  of  the  various  speciea 
These  animals  are  also  found  in  considerable  numbers  under  the  loose 
bark  of  decaying  trees,  in  company  with  wood-lice,  earwigs,  etc;  also 
among  the  moss  which  clothes  the  base  and  holes  in  the  trunk  and 
stumps  of  trees,  and  likewise  under  stones  in  humid  situations. 

In  his  '^  Entomologie  horticole,"  Boisduval  tells  us  that  lulus  sabulasas 
Linn.,  ^^  sometimes  enters  pots,  gnaws  the  plants  at  the  necks  of  the  root, 
and,  like  the  sowbugs,  makes  it  die  of  feebleness."  Blanniulus  guttulaius 
"  is  usually  found  under  the  straw  in  strawberry-beds;  it  introduces  itself 
into  the  fruit  at  the  time  of  maturity,  devours  the  pulp,  and  remains 
coiled  up  in  the  int^ior  like  a  small  snake.  The  hole  by  which  it 
penetrates  is  not  always  very  large ;  thus  it  often  happens  that  straw- 
berries are  picked  which  undoubtedly  contain  iuli.  We  only  know  it 
when  eatingthem  by  their  cracking  between  our  teeth.  This  small  myria- 
l)od  prefers  the  larger  species  of  strawberry,  but  the  small  ones  which 
grow  on  Fragasia  vesca  are  not  exempt ;  we  have  very  often  fonnd  them 
in  autumn  in  the  variety  called  des  quatre  saisonsJ'  The  mostauthec- 
tative  writer  on  the  subject'  of  the  food  of  the  millepedes  is  Prof.  F. 
Plateau,  of  Gaud,  Belgium,  from  whose  "  Researches  sur  les  Ph6nom^nes 
de  la  Digestion  ct  sur  la  Structure  de  PAppareil  digestif  chez  les  Myri- 
apodes  de  Belgique,"  Belgium,  1876,  we  quote  as  follows :  **  It  is  c(Hn- 
monly  understood  that  the  iuli  live  on  vegetable  matters;  but  the 
notion  is  general,  vague,  and  I  have  found  nothing  exact  in  the  works 
devoted  to  this  group  of  animals.  This  leads  me  to  state  with  some 
detail  what  I  have  myself  observed.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  iolns 
feeds  naturally  on  green  leaves  like  a  caterpillar.  Oue  of  our  smallest 
species,  the  Blaiiiulus  guttulatus  (Gervais,  lulus  fragariarum  of  Lamarch), 
eats  strawberries  in  spring-time.    Before  and  after  the  season  of  straw- 
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berries  it  contents  itself  with  a  food  less  choice ;  thus  I  have  fonnd  it  ]d 
abaadaaue  in  the  decayed  balbs  of  Gladiolus  communit.  The  lului  Ion- 
dinensis,  so  common  in  heaps  of  dead  leaves  and  decaying  vegeta- 
bles, feeds  on  decaying  vegetable  tissues,  and  if  it  has  to  choose  betwem 
Sreeu  and  fresh  vegetables  and  the  dibrig  of  rotten  vegetables,  it  selects 
le  tatter:  an  iodividoal  placed  in  a  box  with  green  leaves  of  the  pear, 
lilac,  grape-vine,  and  grass,  gnawed  oxclnsively  an  old,  dry,  and  brown 
pea-leaf.  The  lulus  saluUisus  lives  under  heaps  of  the  dried  leaves  of 
the  elm,  ash,  oak,  bench,  and  is  nourished  by  them.  M.  Gervais  has 
found  the  Julus  luei/ugus  in  the  tan  of  the  greenhouses  of  the  Maaeam 
of  Paris."  From  this  statementit  will  be  seen  that  as  a  rule  these  mil'e- 
pedes  are  scavengers,  and  more  beneficial  than  injnrious,  as  they  live 
principally  on  decaying  vegetable  matter, 

Returning  to  Dr.  Fitch's  acconut  of  the  Potydesmus  canadensis,  he 
atates  that  it  eats  the  skin  of  cucumbers,  and  be  thinks  that  stauted, 
gnarly,  deformed,  and  bitter  cucumbers  are  the  result  of  the  wound 
of  these  millepedes.  Ouious,  when  thickly  growing  together,  having 
attained  but  a  third  or  half  their  growth,  in  many  cases  stop  growing, 
and  the  tops  gradually  wither  and  die.  "On  pulliug  up  those  which 
are  thus  affected,  it  is  found  that  moat  of  the  thread-like  rootiets 
onderoeatb  have  been  severed  at  the  point  of  their  junction  with  the 
bulb  as  smoothly  and  evenly  as  though  they  had  beisn  cnt  off  with  a 
knife,  only  a  few  of  the  central  ones  retaining  their  connection  with  the 
bulb."  ne  has  no  doubt  but  tbat  the  millepedes  do  thia.  He  also 
thinks  that  the  disease  in  cabbages  called  anbury,  or  cinb-root,  is  caused 
by  the  bite  of  these  millepedes. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  earth-worms,  in  the  main  beneficial  from 
their  habits  of  boring  into  soil  of  gardens  and  plowed  lands,  and  thus 
allowing  the  air  to  get  to  the  roots  of 
plants,  oGoasionally  injure  young  seed- 
ling-plauts  of  the  cabbage,  lettuce,  beet, 
etc.,  by  drawing  tbem  into  their  boles  i 
or  uprooting  them,  working  by  night.  ' 
They  are  also  aometimes  known  to  eat 
large  holes  in  the   teuder   leaves   of 
planta.    Mr. B. P. Knight  thuadeacribes 
the  habits  of  the  earth-worm  ( American 
2fatnraliat,  vol.3,  p. 333):  "Laatapring 
(and  this)  I  wasled  to  watch  the  common 
eanh-worms  in  my  garden,  and  ou  the 
plot  of  grass  saw  their  manner  of  feed- 
ing.   I  was  within  ten  inches  of  their 

b<^iea.    I  saw  one  prepare  to  feed  on  a  „     „,     ^     .  .  ,        , ,  _ 

young  cl„ver.l»f  tam  a  olover-stock ,  "g.Sc'^'f  E-'i;5;'rr.il.t'',IS 

he  kept  hia  tad  secured  to  the  hole  (as  mentation  of  the  yolk  ;  b.  embryo 
a  base  line)  in  the  ground,  by  which  he  farther advanoed;  (a, month);  o, em- 
retreated  quicker  than  the  eye  could  bryostilloldcr;  (l-,primlUveBtreak); 
follow  him"    Finding  all  quiet,  be  came     J^'^^^^^^^ky).  '  '"' """     ' 

again.     Within  a  few  inches  of  my  eye 

the  pointed  bead  of  the  worm  changed,  and  the  end  was  as  if  cat  off 
square.  I  then  saw  it  was  a  mouth.  He  approached  the  leaf  and  by  a 
strong  and  rapid  muscular  action  of  the  rings  of  the  whole  body  drev 
the  leaf  and  one  inch  of  the  tender  stock  into  bis  month,  and  then  by  a 
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violent  mascalar  action  drew  the  whole  stock  of  joung*and  tender  cloTer 
toward  him,  and  when  all  the  substance  was  sucked  oat  he  let  the  plant 
go  and  it  (the  stock)  flew  back  to  its  former  place.  The  leaf  and  stem 
were  entire,  but  looked  as  though  it  had  been  boiletl.  I  then  laid  a  small 
piece  of  cold  mutton  down,  and  he  appeared  to  feast  both  on  the  fat  and 
lean,  dragging  them  after  him  as  his  powers  of  suction  conld  not  act  as 
well  as  if  they  had  been  held  like  the  clover-leaf.  I  also  find  that  when 
the  male  and  female  are  together,  they  appear  as  one  worm  of  double 
the  size." 

The  earth- worm,  like  snails  and  slugs,  is  hermaphrodite.  In  Lum- 
hricus  agricola  oiL  Europe,  the  female  sexual  apparatus  consists  of  two 
ovaries  lying  in  the  thirteenth  segment,  and  two  oviducts  (segmental 
organs),  which,  beginning  in  a  trumpet-shaped  opening,  collects  several 
eggs  into  a  small  sac,  which  is  ejected  through  an  opening  on  each  side 
of  the  ventral  surface  of  the  fourteenth  segment.  Moreover,  we  find  in 
the  ninth  and  tenth  segments  two  pairs  of  pyriform  seminal  recepta- 
cles, which  open  into  as  many  openings  on  the  edges  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth,  as  well  as  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  segments,  and  daring  copula- 
tion are  filled  with  sperm.  The  male  sexual  organs  consist  (1)  of  two 
pairs  of  testes,  which,  formed  like  the  ovaries,  lie  in  the  tenth  and  elev- 
enth segments,  and  (2)  two  seminal  ducts,  which  begin  with  four  trum- 
pet-shaped openings,  and  terminate  externally  on  the  fifteenth  segmeDt, 
and  (3)  two  seminal  vesicles  with  several  flaps  and  united  by  a  cross- 
band  and  enveloped  by  the  testes  and  trumpet-shaped  mouths  of  the 
seminal  ducts.  Sexual  union  is  reciprocal,  each  worm  impregnating 
the  other,  and  it  takes  place  in  June  and  July  in  the  night-time.  The 
worms  lie  with  their  ventral  surfaces  .opposed,  each  stretched  out  so 
that  the  opening  of  the  seminal  receptacle  of  one  is  opposed  to  the  girdle 
of  the  other.    (See  Fig.  31.) 

During  the  act  the  sperm  passes  out  to  the  opening  of  the  seminal 
ducts,  flows  in  a  groove  along  the  body  to  the  girdle,  and  from  thence 
into  the  seminal  receptacle  of  the  other  worm.  The  eggs  are  very  small, 
and  contained  in  acapsnle  (Fig.  31) ;  but,  as  a  rule,  only  one  egg  develops 
a  worm,  the  others  addling.  Fig.  31  illustrates  the  mode  of  pairing  in 
the  earth-worm  and  the  development  of  the  embryo  from  the  egg  of 
Zumbricus  rubeUus  Grube,  observed  in  Bussia  by  Kowalevsky.  The 
eggs  of  Lumhrious  rubellus  were  found  in  dung,  inclosed  one  in  a  single 
capsule.  The  European  X.  agricola  lays  numerous  egg-capsules,  each 
containing  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  eggs,  though  ooly  three  or  four 
embryos  are  to  be  found  in  a  capsule  (Kowalevsky). 

INSECTS  INJURma  THE  RADISH. 

The  Radish-Fly,  Anthomyia  radUmm  Bouch4,  A.  raphani  Harris. — Eating  the  roots 
of  young  radishes,  particalarly  in  old  soils:  small  white  maggo%  which  change  to 
barrel-shaped,  reddish  pupa-cases,  from  which  about  the  first  of  June  emerge  small, 
ash-colored  flies,  with  a  silvery-gray  face,  copper-colored  eyes,  and  a  brown  spot  on  the 
front  of  the  head,  with  faint  brown  lines  on  the  thorax,  and  a  longitudinal  black  line 
on  the  abdomen,  crossed  by  narrower  -lines. 

Soon  after  early-sown  radishes  come  up,  the  roots  are  attacked  by 
small  white  maggots,  and  when  the  plauts  grow  in  old  soil  the  maggots 
are  especially  destructive,  as  I  have  found  them  in  Maine  over  twenty 
years  since,  when  the  cup  was  badly  infested.  The  plants  were  not  al- 
ways  killed,  but  the  roots  were  so  worm-eaten  as  to  be  unfit  for 
the  table.  Though  we  raised,  the  fly  in  abundance,  we  made  no  notes  of 
it  at  the  time,  and  copy  a  description  of  the  larvae,  pupa,  and  fly  from  Dr. 
Fitch's  Eleventh  Report.    Our  figures  (Plate  LXIil,  Fig.  2)  are  copied 
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from  Cartis's  "  Farm  Insects."  Dr.  Fitch  regards  our  species  (ul.  rafpham 
Harris)  as  identical  "  in  every  particular  with  the  European  A.  radiem^P^ 
In  Karope  it  gnaws  the  roots  of  the  turnip.  The  larvee  appear  in  the  . 
8priug  as  soon  as  the  radishes  get  partly  grown.  "  When  full-grown, 
they  change  in  the  ground  to  reddish-brown  pupsB,  similar  to  those  of 
the  onion  and  cabbage  maggots.  The  insect  remains  in  this  state  two 
or  three  weeks,  when  the  tiy  hatches  and  crawls  up  out  of  the  ground, 
with,  its  wings  crumpled  up,  and  climbing  up  the  side  of  a  clod  or  any 
perpendicular  surface  which  it  finds,  these  members  expand  and  assume 
their  proper  form  before  they  become  dried  and  firm."    (Fitch.) 

DesciiptUm  of  larva. — The  larva  is  0.20  inch  Iod^,  eloDgatiD|^  itself  to  0.25  inch  whea 
orawllDs.    It  is  about  three  times  as  loDff  as  thick,  appearing  to  be  more  short  and 
broad  than  lar?e  of  the  onion-fly.    It  is  white,  shining,  cylindrica]|  and  tapering  to  a 
point  anteriorly,  where  the  Jaws  appear  under  the  skin  as  a  short,  black,  mt  vable  line, 
its  anterior  end  when  protruded  forward  becoming  split,  and  then  seen  to  be  two 
^  »harp  hooks,  which  are  curved  downward,  and  when  the  animal  is  crawling  these 
hookis  are  pressed  downward  against  the  surface  to  aid  in  locomotion.    The  body  is 
divided  by  transverse  lines  into  eleven  or  twelve  segments,  and  when  the  head  is  ex- 
Berted  thirteen  segments  can  be  counted.    At  the  hind  end  of  the  back  a  pale,  tawny- 
yellowish  dorsal  stripe  is  faintly  visible.    The  hind  end  is  abruptly  cut  off,  obliquely 
do^pvnward  and  slightly  backward,  forming  a  flat  surface,  having  above  its  center  twa 
conspicuous  spiracles,  or  elevated  aots,  their  surface  opaque  and  rugose,  and  their  color 
sometimes  tawny-yellow,  sometimes  black.    This  flattened  hind  end  has  a  number  of 
small  acute  teeth  around  its  outer  margin,  of  which  the  two  lower  ones  are  thicker,  of 
a  brownish  color,  and  slightly  notched  or  two-toothed  at  their  tips  in  the  large  but  not 
in  the  smaller  young  larves.    Above  these  on  each  side  are  three  teeth,  distant  from 
each  othVr,  the  middle  one  nearer  to  the  upper  than  to  the  lower  one. 

The  flt^.—ln  these  radish-flies  the  two  sexes  differ  materially.  The  male  is  ash-gray 
and  very  bristly  ;  the  large  compound  eyes  occupy  most  of  the  surface  of  the  head  and 
are  almost  in  contact  upon  thecr  own.  There  are  also  three  minute  eyes  at  the  base  of 
the  crown.  The  face  is  silvery-gray,  almost  white  in  some  reflections  of  the  light,  with 
a  long  black  streak  on  the  forehead,  which  is  pointed  at  its  hind  end.  Below  this 
streak  are  th^  black  three-jointed  antenn»,  the  basal  Joint  being  small,  the  second 
large,  the  third  largest  and  oval,  with  a  two-iointed  pubescent  bristle  on  the  back,  the 
first  of  the  joints  being  very  minute.  The  fore  body  is  oblong,  whitish  on  the  sides, 
with  three  faint,  interrupted  dusky  stripes  upon  the  back.  The  hind  body  is  shining 
eray,  rather  small  and  elliptical,  tapering  to  the  apex,  with  a  black  stripe  down  the 
back,  the  edges  of  the  segm<  nts  and  the  region  of  the  scutel  being  also  black.  The 
two  rings  are  large,  transparent,  iridescent,  laid  the  one  upon  the  other  in  repose,  the 
longitudinal  veins  extending  to  the  margin,  with  two  transverse  veinlets  in  the  disk. 
The  poisers  are  pale  yellowish.  The  six  legs  are  black  and  bristly,  the  feet  five-jointed, 
ending  in  two  little  claws  and  two  large  pale  leathery  lobes. 

The /(male  is  of  a  uniform  ash-gray  color,  excepting  the  silvery-white  face  and  pale 
sides  of  the  fore  body.  The  eyes  are  widely  apart,  with  a  broad  black  stripe  between 
them,  which  is  shaded  into  chestnut  color  in  front.  The  hind  body  Is  larger  than  in 
the  male  and  conical  toward  its  a])ex.  The  wings  have  a  tinge  of  vellowish  at  theii 
bases.  The  species  measures  0.22  inch  in  length  and  0.45  inch  in  width  across  the  ex- 
tended wings. 

Remedies. — Tbe  best  preventive  is  QDdoabtedly  early  sowing  and  the 
rotation  of  crops ;  while  infected  roots  shoald  be  pulled  up  and  burned 
with  tbe  maggots  in  them,  hot  water  should  be  poured  on  the  roots, 
and  salt  and  lime  applied. 

The  Radish  Seed- Weevil.— Devouring  the  seeds,  gnawing  a  hole  through  the  side 
of  tbe  pod ;  the  small  white  grub  of  a  pale-gray,  broad,  short  weevil. 

In  the  year  1857  I  found  in  Maine  upon  the  radish-leaves  a  specimen 
of  a  weevil,  which  I  cannot  distinguish  by  Curtis's  description  and  fig- 
ure from  the  European  Ceutorhynchua  assimilis  Payk. 

In  Europe  this  weevil  was  first  observed  among  turnip-seed,  where,  as 
a  white  maggot,  it  devours  the  seed  in  the  pods;  when  fully  fed  it  gnaws 
a  hole  through  the  side  of  tbe  pod,  out  of  which  it  escapes,  and  makea 
its  way  into  the  ground  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface,  where  it 
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forms  a  brown,  oval  cocoon  of  grains  of  dirt.    Here  it  remains  three 
weeks  in  the  pupa  state,  and  by  the  third  week  in  July  the  beetie 

appears.  Mr.  Cartia^ 
whose  account  we 
have  reprodaosd, 
thinks  that  the  female 
lays  itA  egKS  in  the 
embryo  pods. 

As  it  has  not  befine 
been  noticed  in  thie 
country,  and  may  be- 
come in  future  yeazs 
more   or    less  of  a 

Fig.  32. — a,  beetle ;  c,  larva ;  6,  pupa ;  €,  pod  with  hole  out  of  P*^^'^®?  ^® .  ^^®  • 
which  the  grub  has  come ;  d,  earthen  cocoon.  From  Curtis,  brief  description  <H 
The  right-hand  figure  drawn  from  an  American  specimen,      the  iusect : 

De9cription, — ^The  beetle  is  minute  and  pale  gray,  with  a  remarkably  long,  dender, 
curved  snout,  from  the  middle  of  which  arise  the  long  elbowed,  slender  antenne;  tbe 
basal  joint  is  long  and  slender  and  succeeded  by  seven  spherical  Joints ;  the  oval  dob 
pale  at  tip,  consisting  of  four  Joints.  The  body  is  black,  but  so  densely  covered  with 
gray,  flattened  hair  and  scales  that  it  seems  to  be  uniformly  pale  gray.  These  haixB 
become  broad,  flattened  scales  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  The  prothorax  is  triaDgnkr, 
fleen  from  above,  swollen  on  the  sides,  and  the  head,  exclusive  of  the  snout,'  is  very 
small.  The  body  behind  is  unusually  broad ;  the  wing-covers  have  each  nine  (CnrtiB 
mentions  only  eight)  longitudinal,  fine,  punctate  furrows,  the  ridges  between  being 
much  flattened.  The  legs  are  rather  short,  and  pale  gray,  like  the  rest  of  the  bodj. 
Curtis  mentions  that  the  hindermost  thighs  have  a  short,  thick  tooth  beneath.  I  find 
one  on  the  thighs  of  both  the  middle  and  hind  legs.  However,  the  insect  may  be 
considered  identical  with  the  European  species,  untilproved  otherwise  by  comparisoB 
of  specimens,  as  it  has  probably  been  imported  in  radish  and  turnip  seed. 

INSECTS  INFESTING  LSTTUCB. 

The  Lettuce  Earth-Louse,  Rhieobiua  laduotB  Fitch. — On  the  roots  of  lettuce  oCten 
in  great  numbers;  very  small, oval,  white  and  pale-yellow  lice,  with  dusky  legs  snd 
antennee,  their  bouies  dusted  over  with  a  white  powder. 

These  little  lice  beloDg  to  the  family  of  tnie  plant-lice  (Aphida),  but 
are  always  wingless,  and  with  more  of  a  white  powder  on  the  body  than 
usual  in  the  family,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  coccus  or  8cale-iDsect& 
These  little  root-lice  cluster  about  the  roots  of  the  lettuce,  appearing 
soon  after  the  plants  are  up^  and  becoming  more  numerous  toward  tbe 
end  of  the  season.  I  have  found  them  on  the  roots  of  the  aster,  and 
they  also  occur  on  those  of  the  verbena.  By  watering  the  earth  around 
the  plants  with  tobacco-water  they  can  be  easily  destroyed. 

INSECTS  INFESTING  ASPABAGUS. 


The  European  Asparagus-Beetle,  Criooeris  asparagi  Linn. — Eating  inegolsr, 
rounded  holes  in  the  bark  ;  an  oblong,  shining  blue -black  beetle  a  quarter  of  so  inch 
lon^,  with  a  red  prothorax  and  head  and  three  bright-yellow  spots  on  each  wing-coT«r; 
with  a  soft-bodied  larva,  thrice  as  long  as  thick,  larger  behind,  of  a  dull  ash^grax  or 
obscure  olive,  with  a  black  head  and  legs. 

This  beetle  was  first  found  in  New  York  in  1858  or  1859,  and  in  1863 
became  very  destructive  on  Long  Island.  Early  in  May,  soon  after  the 
season  for  cutting  the  asparagus  for  the  market  has  begun,  these  beetles, 
says  Fitch,  come  forth  from  their  winter-quarters  and  commence  feed- 
ing upon  it,  gnawing  and  marring  it,  and  scattering  their  eggs  upon 
the  stalks.  The  eggs  are  dark  brown,  small,.and  are  attached  to  the 
etalk  or  leaves.    They  hatch  in  eight  days,  and  the  larva  becomes  folly 
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fed  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  The  grab  feeds  npon  the  asparagas,  gnawing 
tbrough  the  outer  bark,  <^  preferring  the  tender  bark  on  the  ends  of  the 
stalks  and  on  the  branches  to  the  more  toagh  and  stringy  bark  toward 
the  base  of  the  stem."  In  abont  thirty  days  from  the  time  the  egg  is 
laid  the  beetle  appears,  and  is  found  through  the  summer  and  autumn, 
hibernating  in  the  winter  in  crevices  in  fences,  etc.  The  beetlefs  '^feed 
upon  the  Imrk,  eating  irregular  oval  or  oblong  holes  through  it,  length- 
wise of  the  stalks,  and  varying  in  size  from  about  an  eighth  to  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length.  These  holes  are  most  numerous  toward  the  top  of 
the  stalks  and  on  the  branches,  where,  frequently,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  bark  is  consumed." 

Description  of  the  larva. — It  attains  a  length  of  about  a  (quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  of 
an  obscure  olive  or  dull  ash-gray  color,  often  with  a  blackish  stripe  along  the  middle 
of  the  back.  It  is  soft  and  of  a  flesh-like  consistency,  abont  three  times  as  long  aa 
thick,  thickest  back  of  the  middle,  with  the  IxKly  mnch  wrinkled  transversely.  The 
head  is  black  and  shining,  and  the  neck,  which  is  thicker  than  the  head,  has  two  shin- 
ing black  spots  above.  Three  pairs  of  legs  are  placed  anteriorly  npon  the  breast,  and 
are  of  the  same  shining  black  color  with  the  head.  As  will  be  seen  when  it  is  crawling^ 
the  larva  clings  also  with  the  tip  end  of  its  body,  and  all  along  its  under  side  may  then 
be  seen  two  rows  of  small  tubercles^  slightly  projecting  from  the  surface,  which  serve 
aa  prolegs  in  addition  to  the  tip  of  its  body.  Above  these  tubercles  on  each  side  is  a 
row  of  elevated  shining  dots  like  warts,  above  which  the  breathing-pores  appear  like 
a  row  of  minute  black  dots. 

The  beetle  is  oblong,  bine-black,  the  prothoraz  bright  tawny-red ;  the  wing-covera 
Inroadiy  bordered  with  orange-yellow,  while  along  the  middle  is  a  row  of  three  lemon- 
yellow  spots.  The  legs  and  under  side  of  the  body  are  shining  blae-black,  and  there  is 
frequently  a  dull  yellowish  band  below  the  knees,  and  a  spot  of  the  same  color  on  the 
base  of  the  hind  thighs.— (Fitch.) 

Remedy. — Hand-picking  and  the  aid  of  hens  and  chickens. 

INSECTS  INFESTING  THE  GAEBOT  AND  PARSNIP. 

The  Parskip-Bcttbrfly,  PapiUo  asteriaa  Drury.— Feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
oarrot,  parsley,  and  parsnips ;  a  large  yellow  caterpillar,  smooth,  cylindrical,  striped  and 
e|>Dtted  with  black,  and  changing  to  a  large  and  black  swallow-tailed  butterfly,  spotted 
with  yellow. 

Oar  large,  common  asterias  butterfly  is  not  usually  common  enough  to 
be  injurious,  but  is  liable  in  certain  seasons  to  be  locally  so.  It  appears 
in  the  Northern  States  in  June,  when  it  lays  its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of 
the  carrot,  parsley,  and  parsnip.  From  this  brood  a  new  set  of  butter- 
flies appear  in  August.  The  larva  is  yellow,  striped  and  spotted  with 
black,  and  when  irritated,  pushes  out  from  a  slit  just  behind  the  head  a 
V-shaped,  yellow,  fleshy  scent-organ,  used  as  a  means  of  defense.  The 
chrysalis  is  free,  attached  by  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  and  supported  by 
a  loose  silken  thread,  which  is  passed  over  the  back.  It  has  two  ear-like 
projections  on  each  side  of  the  bead  and  a  prominence  on  the  back  of 
the  thorax.    It  lives  in  this  state  from  nine  to  fifteen  days. 

The  butterfly  is  black,  with  a  row  of  yellow  spots  across  the  wing  and 
a  similar  row  near  the  hinder  edge,  with  a  row  of  large  blue  patches  on 
the  hind  wings  between  the  two  rows  of  yellow  spots.  The  female  is 
larger  and  differs  from  the  inale  in  wanting  the  inner  row  of  yellow  spots 
on  the  fore  wings.  The  wings  expand  from  3J-^  inches.  The  obvious 
remedy  is  hand-picking.  A  large  ichneumon  fly,  Trogon  exesoriusj  preys 
upon  it. 

The  seeds  of  these  umbelliferous  plants  are  often  infested  by  minute 
weevils,  flies,  and  small  moths,  but  we  know  as  yet  but  little  about 
tiiem. 
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INSECTS  INFESTING  THE  PEA. 

Thb  Pba- Weevil,  Bruckua  pisi  Linn.  (Fis.  33).~Infe8tiDg  seed-peas,  liviDg  in  the  pet 
its  whole  life;  a  rustv  black  weevil- like  beetle,  spotted  with  lighter  sbadea;  alitiU 
over  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long. 

The  pea- weevil  belongs  to  a  small  family  of  beetles  called  Brudkiiit, 
from  BrnchuSj  the  name  of  the  principal  genus,  of  which  there  are  300 
species  known.  They  differ  from  the  true  weevils  in  the  proboscis  bdog 
folded  on  the  chest,  the  an  ten  n®  being  short  and  straight  and  inserted 
in  a  cavity  next  to  the  eyes.  The  beetles  are  short  and  broad,  and  are 
noted  for  their  activity  and  readiness  to  take  flight  when  disturbed. 
The  pea  weevil  is  oval  in  form,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  rost^ 
black,  with  a  white  siK)t  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  prothorax,  and  foor 
or  Ave  white  dots  behind  the  middle  of  each  elytron  and  a  T-shaped 
white  spot  on  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

They  frequent  the  pea  during  and  just  after  the  flowering  season. 
Harris  states  that  ''after  the  pea- vines  have  flowered,  and  while  the  pods 
are  young  and  tender,  and  the  peas  within  them  are  just  beginning  to 
swell,  the  beetles  gather  upon  them,  and  deposit  their  tin}'  eggs  singly 
in  the  punctures  or  wounds  which  they  make  upon  the  surface  of  tlie 
^  ^^^^  pods."    Other  authors 

^''^  state    that  with  their 

beak  they  puncture  the 
base  of  the  flower  and 
lay  an  egg  in  the  ponct- 
/  ure.  Kiley  tells  us  in 
his  Third  Keport  (p.  47) 
that  '^  the  eggs  are  deep 
yellow,  0.035  inch  long, 
three  times  as  long  as 
wide,  fusiform,  pointed 

Pro.  33.— Pea- Weevil,  natural  size;  6,  much  enlarged;  c,|°  front,  blunt  behind, 
larva,  natural  size  and  enlarged ;  d,  pupa  Been  from  above,  but  larger  antenorK 
natural  size  and  enlarged;  g,  the  beetle  coming  out  of  than  llOSteriorlv.  TheT 
the  pea  (after  Curtis) ;  /,  egg  (after  Riley).  ^^^  fastened  to  the  pod 

by  some  viscid  fluid  which  dries  white  and  glistens  like  silk.  As  the 
operation  of  depositing  is  only  occasionally  noticed  during  dondj 
weather,  we  may  safely  assume  that  it  takes  place  for  the  most  part  by 
night.  If  pea-vines  are  carefully  examined  in  this  latitude  (Missooii) 
during  the  month  of  June,  the  pods  will  often  be  found  to  have  from 
one  to  fifteen  or  twenty  such  eggs  upon  them,  and  the  black  head 
of  the  future  larva  may  frequently  be  noticed  through  the  delicate 
shell.  •  •  •  •  The  newly-hatched  larva  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color 
with  a  black  head,  and  it  makes  a  direct  cut  through  the  pod  into  the 
nearest  pea,  the  hole  soon  filling  up  in  the  pod,  and  leaving  but  a  mere 
speck,  not  so  large  as  a  pin-hole,  in  the  pea."  The  cylindrical,  thick, 
fleshy  grub  hatches,  and  perforates  the  pod,  entering  the  pea,  and  there 
lives  until  it  changes  to  a  weevil ;  and  in  stored  peas,  hibernates  within 
them.  Their  presence  in  the  pea  may  be  detected  by  a  discoloration 
made  by  the  larva  within,  corresponding  to  a  dark  spot  on  the  pea. 
The  grub  becomes  fully  grown  by  the  time  the  i>ea  ripens  and  dries.  It 
then  bores  a  round  hole  from  the  hollow  in  the  center  of  the  pea,  leariog 
the  hull  and  generally  the  germ  untouched;  hence  infested  peas  will 
spring  up  and  grow.  The  grub  changes  to  a  pupa  within  the  pea  in  the 
autumn,  and  before  the  spring  casts  its  skin,  becomes  a  weevil,  and 
£naws  a  hole  through  the  pea ;  it  often  does  not  appear  until  after  the 
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X>ea  is  planted.  Sometimes  every  pea  in  a  pod  contains  a  grub.  So 
numerons  at  times  is  it  that  the  cnltivatiou  of  the  pea  has  been  aban- 
doned. By  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  pea  it  caases  a  great  loss  in 
tlie  crop. 

The  pea-weevil  is  a  native  of  this  oonntry,  and  has  been  introduced 
into  Southern  and  Central  Europe.  It  was  first  noticed  by  gardeners  as 
injarions  in  Pennsylvania,  but  is  now  abundant  all  over  t-he  Northern 
and  Western  States. 

Remedies. — The  seed  should  be  kept  sealed  up  in  tin  cans  over  one  year 
'before  planting.  In  this  way  the  weevils,  which  live  but  a  single  year, 
Tvould  die  befoie  being  liberated.  It  is  also  customary  to  soak  peas  in 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes  before  planting;  by  so  doing  the  sprout- 
ing of  the  seed  will  be  hastened  and  the  peas  get  their  growth  in  part 
before  the  weevils  attack  them.  As  the  weevils  appear  only  once  during 
the  summer,  at  the  time  when  the  pea  usually  flowers,  if  a  second  crop 
is  planted,  they  will  be  free  from  the  attacks  of  weevils. 

The  crow  blackbird  is  known  to  destroy  great  numbers  of  weevils  in 
spring,  and  the  Baltimore  oriole  splits  open  the  green  pods  in  search  for 
^rubs. 

INSECTS  IIO^ESTING  THE  BEAN. 

The  Bban- Weevil,  Bruchua  fahm  Riley  (Fig.  '34).— InjariDg  beans  in  the  same 
manner  as  peas,  ezoept  that  the  beans  are  tenanted  by  several  weevils ;  a  similar  bat 
smaller  weevil. 

This  very  destructive  weevil  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Biley,  to  be  indig- 
enous, and  has  become  injurious  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  in  Illi- 
nois, and  in  Missouri,  bidding  fair  to  become  a  most 
formidable  pest  of  our  bean  crop.  Mr.  Angus  has  been 
the  first  to  detect  its  ravages,  having  found  it  to  be 
already  very  destructive  at  West  Farms,  N.  Y.  Sev- 
eral years  since  he  sent  me  specimens,  and  in  1870 
wrote  me  more  particularly  about  its  ravages,  as  fol- 
lows :  ^<  I  also  send,  you  a  sample  of  beans,  which  I 
think  will  startle  you,  if  you  have  not  seen  such  be- 
fore. I  discovered  this  beetle  in  the  kidney  or  bush 
beans  a  few  years  ago,  and  they  have  been  greatly  on 
the  increase  every  year  since.  I  might  say  much  on 
the  gloomy  prospect  before  us  in  the  cultivation  of  Fio.  34.— Grub  of 
this  important  garden  and  farm  product,  if  the  work  Bean-WeeviL 
of  this  insect  is  not  cut  short  by  some  means  or  other.  The  pea  bruchus 
is  bad  enough,  but  this  is  worse." 

Deacrtpfton.— It  closely  resembles  the  pea- weevil  {Bruchua  pwi).  It  is  rather  smaller 
than  tbe  pea-weevil,  measuring  0.15  of  an  inch  in  length,  while  the  latter  is  0.20  of  an 
inch  in  length.  Compared  with  that  insect,  it  is  lighter  and  more  uniform  in  color,  be- 
ing of  a  tawny-gray,  without  the  white  spots  so  conspicuous  in  B,  plH.  The  uniform 
tawny-gray  elytra  are  spotted  with  a  few  oblong  dark  spots,  situated  between  the 
strio) ;  the  antennsD  also  differ  in  having  the  four  basal  joints  more  reddish  than  in  B, 
pisif  while  the  terminal  Joint  is  red,  being  blackish-brown  in  B,  pisi.  The  fore  legs  are 
much  redder,  and  the  two  hind  pairs  are  reddish  where  they  are  dark  brown  in  B.  piH, 
The  spine  on  the  hind  femora  is  smaller  but  longer,  and  the  antennes  are  flatter,  the 
Joints  lieing  farther  separated,  and  the  whole  body  narrower  than  in  B»  pisi. 

The  larva  (Fig.  33)  is  short,  thick,  fleshy,  footless,  and  about  |  inch  long.  The  pupa 
is  white,  and  measures  0.17  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  head  is  laid  upon  the  breast, 
the  red  tin  of  the  mandibles  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  tarsi  of  the  first  pair  of  feet. 
The  two  front  pair  of  legs  are  folded  on  the  breast  at  right  angles  to  the  body,  the 
tarsi  of  the  second  pair  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  anterior  third  of  the  body,  while 
the  hind  pair  are  concealed  beneath  the  wings.  The  elytra  are  laid  along  the  side  of 
the  body,  directed  obliquely  downward,  and  are  marked  with  deep  longitudinal  ribe ; 
the  under  or  hind  pair  of  wings,  which  are  much  narrower  than  the  elytra,  project 
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beyond  the  elytra,  nearly  meeting  on  the  median  line  of  the  body.  The  eyes  are  dark 
and  conspicnoas,  being  red,  horseBhoe-like  spots.  The  antennse  are  laid  upward  and 
backward  on  the  base  of  the  elytra  and  behind  the  legs.  The  tip  of  the  abdomen  is 
smooth  and  unarmed.    Length,  0.17 of  an  inch. 

The  chrysalis  lies  in  a  cavity  in  the  bean  just  large  enough  to  receive 
its  body,  there  being  as  many  as  eight  or  twelve  in  a  single  beau.  (Fig.  — .) 
This  cavity  is  indicated  by  a  round,  sometimes  oval,  semi-transparent 
spot  0.08  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  insect  escaping  through  a  thin  orbic- 
ular, almost  transparent,  lid,  previously  gnawn  by  the  larva,  which  falls 
off  when  the  beetle  emerges.  The  chrysalis  is  surrounded  by  a  thia 
cocoon  like  case,  consisting  of  the  castings  of  the  larva  (which  are  long, 
cylindrical,  when  highly  magnified),  closely  packed  together. 

Though  most  of  the  pupaB  had,  November  25,  changed  to  beetles, 
which  had  deserted  the  beans,  many  had  not  changed,  and  two  or  three 
out  of  the  whole  lot  were  in  the  semi-pupa  state,  the  head  and  posterior 
part  of  the  body  being  unchanged.  By  this  we  could  determine  that 
the  larva  closely  resembled  the  larva  of  the  true  weevils  in  form.  It  is 
a  short,  thick,  fleshy,  cylindrical,  footless  white  grub.  The  tip  of  its 
abdomen  is  rather  blunt;  its  head  is  rather  small,  white,  with  a  pale 
yellowish  clypeus,  while  the  mandibles  are  flat,  short,  and  broad  and  red 
in  color.  The  rudimentary  antennae  form  a  flattened  round  area  oa 
each  side  of  the  clypeus.  The  segments  of  the  body  are  not  convex, 
being  rather  flattened,  but  the  sutures  are  slightly  impressed.  The  body 
is  a  little  flattened  beneath  and  very  convex  above,  while  the  lateral  or 
pleural  region  of  the  body  is.  well  marked.  Length,  0.16 ;  thickness,  0.07 
of  an  inch. 

Remedies. — ^The  best  remedy  against  its  attacks  is  to  carefully  exam- 
ine the  beans  in  the  autumn  and  before  sowing  time,.' when  their  pres- 
ence can  be  easily  detected  by  the  transparent  spots  made  by  the  larva. 
These  should  be  burned,  and  such  beans  as  are  apparently  uniojared 
should  be  soaked  for  a  minute  in  boiling-hot  water,  so  that  no  beetles 
be  overlooked. 

Another  Bruckus  which  is  not  uncommon  in  Colorado  has  been  sent 
me  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  and  is  Bruchtis prosopis  Le  Conte  (Fig.  35). 

As  it  is  liable  to  attack  the  pea  pr  bean  in  Colorado  and  the 
Western  Territories,  I  add  a  description  and  figure  of  it   It 
resembles  Bruchus  fahcd^  the  body  being  of  nearly  the  same 
proportions.    It  is  larger  than  that  species,  but  the  mark- 
ings are  very  similar.    It  may  be  distinguished,  however,  by 
the  entire  under  side  of  the  body  being  uniformly  whitish. 
Length,  0.20  inch.    Another  species,  like  the  other  kindly 
identified  for  me  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Horn,  is  Bruchus  aniicw 
Horn.    It  was  inclosed  in  the  same  bottle  with  B*prowfk. 
Fig.  35.— firw-  ^*  ™^y  ^*  ®^^  ^  distinguished  by  its  uniformly  slate- 
ch%8  proaopu  gray  color  above  and  beneath,  not  being  spotted  as  usual 
Le  C.  in  the  genus.    It  is  slightly  smaller  thoji  prowpis. 

Tbb  Bban  Lbaf-Hopper,  Empoafibof  (Harris). — PoDctnring  the  leaves,  oaosiiigtlwiii 
to  wither  and  die,  aod  the  pods  to  become  rongh  aod  scarred ;  a  smaU  pale>green  leaf- 
hopper. 

As  I  have  had  no  personal  experience  with  this  insect,  I  copy  Hams^s 
account  and  description  of  it:  ''I  have  found  that  the  Windsor  beaD,a 
variety  of  the  Vida  fciba  of  Linnfieus,  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a 
species  of  leaf-hopper,  particurlarly  during  dry  seasons,  and  wh^i  culti- 
vated in  light  soils.  In  the  early  part  of  summer  the  insects  are  so 
small  and  so  light-colored  that  they  easily  escape  observation,  and  it  is 
not  till  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  beans  are  usually  large  enongk 
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to  be  gathered  for  the  table,  that  the  ravages  of  the  insects  leads  to 
their  discovery.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pods  will  then  be  found  to 
be  rough,  and  covered  with. little  dark-colored  dots  or  scars,  and  many 
of  them  seem  to  be  unusually  spongy  and  not  well  filled.  On  opening 
these  spongy  pods  we  find  that  the  beans  have  not  grown  to  their  proper 
size,  and  if  they  are  left  on  the  plant  they  cease  to  enlarge.  At  the 
same  time  the  leaves,  pods,  and  stalks  are  more  or  less  infested  with 
little  leaf-hoppers,  not  fully  grown,  and  unprovided  with  wings.  Usually 
between  the  end  of  July  and  the  middle  of  August  the  insects  come  to 
their  growth  and  acquire  their  wings ;  but  the  mischief  at  this  time  is 
finished,  and  the  plants  have  sufifered  so  much  that  all  prospect  of  a 
second  crop  of  beans  from  new  shoots,  produced  after  the  old  stems  are 
cut  down,  is  frustrated. 

These  leaf-hoppers  have  the  same  agility  in  their  motions,  and  appar- 
ently the  same  habits,  as  the  vine-hoppers }  but  in  the  perfect  state  they 
are  longer,  more  slender,  and  much  more  aelicate.  They  are  of  a  pale- 
green  color;  the  wing-covers  and  wings  are  transparent  and  colorless; 
and  the  last  joint  of  the  hind  feet  is  bluish.  The  head,  as  seen  from 
above,  is  crescent-shaped,  and  the  two  eyelets  are  situated  on  its  front 
edge.  The  male  has  two  long  recurved  feathery  threads  at  the  extremity 
of  the  body.  The  length  of  this  species  is  rather  more  than  one-tenth, 
but  less  than  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  wide.  It  may  be  called  Tettu 
ganiafabw.  Probably  it  passes  the  winter  in  the  same  way  as  the  vine- 
hopper. 

INSECTS  INJURING    THE  SQUASH  AND    PUMPKIN. 

The  Squash-Borer,  JEgeria  (Melittia)  aiatrhitw  Harris  (Fig.  36). — Often  suddenly 
killiag   the  vine;    a  borer  in  the  stalk,  short  and 
thick,  with  a  dark  head  and  a  dark  horny  patch  just 
behind  it ;  changing  to  a  beautiful  narrow-winged, 
orange-colored  moth  spotted  with  black. 


Daring  the  last  of  summer  when  the  vines 
are  nearly  fully  grown  and  the  squashes  have 
nearly  attained  their  full  size,  they  suddenly 
die  as  if  cut  off  at  the  roots.  This  is  the  work 
of  the  caterpillar  of  the  beautiful  moth  here  Fig. 36.-Squ ash  Borer;  a,  grub, 
figured.  This  JEgerian  appears  in  New  England  from  July  10  to  Au- 
gust 15,  when  it  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  stalk  of  the  vine  close  to  the 
roots.  The  larva  on  hatching  bores  into  the  stalk,  and  when  nearly 
grown  occupies  the  center  near  the  ground,  devouring  the  interior, 
and  thus  killing  the  plant.  Here  it  lives  until  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber or  early  in  October,  when  it  either  deserts  the  vine  and  spins  a 
rude  earthen  cocoon  near  the  roots,  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  remains 
in  the  hollow  it  has  made  in  the  stalk,  and  then  changes  to  a  chrysalis. 
From  this  fact  the  means  of  prevention  against  its  attacks  are  com- 
paratively easy,  for  if  the  vines  are  collected  and  burned  in  the  autumn, 
in  many  cases  the  worms  or  chrysalides  will  be  destroyed  with  them. 

Description, — ^Tbe  larva  is  a  short,  thick,  fleshy,  white  caterpillar,  with  short  legs, 
and  a  dusky  head,  with  a  homy  dark  scale  on  the  segment  next  behind  it.  The 
moth  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  a  member  of  the  famUy  oi  JSgerianBy  in  which 
the  wings  ar4  very  narrow.  The  body,  for  one  of  this  family,  is  unusually  thick.  It 
is  dark  green  with  a  bluish  tint.  The  antennie  are  steel-blue.  In  the  male  the 
antennts  are  pectinated,  and  the  abdomen  dark  above.  In  the  female  the  abdomen 
is  orange-red  above  and  beneath,  except  on  the  basal  segment ;  on  the  upper  side  are 
fLYQ  large  dark  spots.  The  legs  in  botn  sexes  are  thick,  with  dense  stiff  hairs,  black 
and  orange,  forming  brushes,  some  white  hairs,  and  four  stiff  spines ;  a  large  white 
spot  at  the  base  of  the  hind  legs  and  on  the  breast.  Head  in  front  white ;  palpi, 
orange.    It  expands  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half. 
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Thk  Striped  Squash-Beetle,  Dia&rottoa  rt/fato  Fabricius  (Fig.  37).— Appearing  on 
the  squash  pumpkin,  cucumber,  and  melon  vines  as  soon  as  the  leavee  are  up,  eating 
holes  in  the  leaves  and  killing  the  young  plant ;  a  small  yellow-striped  beetle,  whose 
larva  is  a  long,  slender  grab,  which  bores  in  the  roots  in  June  and  July. 

This  universal  pest  is  so  familiar  iu  the  Northern  States  as  to  scarcely 
need  description.    The  beetle  hibernates  under  leaves  or  in  the  crev- 

^-pv-p-^^-p..^.^^^  ices  in  the  bark  of  trees  or  in 
ij^TlJ-LiJJ^  fences,  appearing  among  the 

^^^  t     ^"    ,  earliest  insects  of  spring,  at 

the  time  that  the  shad-bash 
{Amelanchier  canaderms)  is  in 
blossom ,  on  the  pollen  of  whose 
flowers  it  feeds,  afterward  de- 
^'  <^  •''^^  serting  wild  flowers  for  the 

Fig.  37. — Striped  Squash-Beetle ;  a,  larva ;  h,  garden.  As  SOOQ  as  the  seed- 
pupa  0,  adult ;  d,  12-8potted  Deabrotica,  leaves  of  the  squash,  pump- 
kin, melon,  or  cucumber  are  formed,  and  even  before  they  appear  above 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  they  devour  them,  and  until  the  plant  is  about 
six  inches  high  it  is  liable  to  be  devoured  by  them.  I  take  the  follow- 
ing account  in  part  from  my  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects."  Dr. 
H.  Shimer  has  given  an  account  of  the  habits  of  this  insect  in  its 
different  stages.  He  states  that  the  grub,  in  June  and  July,  *^  eats 
the  bark  and  often  perforates  and  hollows  out  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem  which  is  beneath  the  ground,  and  the  upper  x>ortion  of  the  root, 
and  occasionally,  when  the  supply  below  fails,  we  find  them  in  the  vine 
just  above  the  ground."  It  hibernates  in  the  pupa  state.  ^^The  larva 
arrives  at  maturity  in  about  a  month  after  the  egg  is  laid ;  it  remaina 
in  the  pupa  state  about  two  weeks,  and  the  beetle  probably  lives  several 
days  before  depositing  her  eggs,  so  that  one  generation  is  in  existence 
about  two  months,  and  we  can  only  have  two^  never  more  than  three, 
broods  in  one  season."  Dr.  Shimer  has  found  them  boring  in  the  squash 
and  musk-melon  vines  as  late  as  October  1.  A  generation  appears  in 
two  months,  and  there  are  two  or  three  broods  in  a  season. 

In  an  article  in  the  American  Naturalist  (vol.  v,  p.  217),  Dr.  Shinier 
gives  further  information  concerning  the  habits  of  this  beetle.  The  eggs, 
he  says,  are  deposited  on  the  root  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  on 
the  root  just  below  the  upper  loose  particles  of  earth,  for  although  the 
perfect  beetle  does  not  burrow  into  the  compact  ground,  yet  it  often  is 
found  down  along  the  stem  or  root,  just  below  the  surface,  under  the 
loose,  dry  clots  or  finer  particles  of  earth  which  are  not  pressed  closely 
or  beaten  down  by  rains  and  hardened  in  drying. 

Deacr^piion  of  the  larva, — It  is  a  loug,  slender,  white,  cylindrical  grub,  with  a  smaD, 
brownish  head.  The  prothorax  is  coreous.  The  thoracic  legs  are  very  slender,  pale 
brown ;  the  end  of  the  body  is  suddenly  truncated,  with  a  small  prop-leg  beneath. 
Above  is  an  articular  brown  space,  growing  black  posteriorly  and  ending  in  a  p^r  of 
upcurved,  vertical,  slender,  black  epines.  It  is  0.40  of  an  inch  long.  In  its  boring 
habits,  and  its  remarkably  long,  cylindrical,  soft,  white  body  this  larva  widely  differa 
from  that  of  Galleruca,  to  which  the  beetle  is  closely  allied.  The  j^apa  is  0.17  of  an  inch 
long,  white,  with  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  ending  in  two  long  acute  spines  arising  firom 
a  common  base. 

A  Tachina  parasite  {Melanoshora  diabroticcB  Shimer)  preys  upon  thi3 
beetle  in  the  adult  state,  materially  reducing  its  numbers.  A  single 
maggot  fills  almost  the  entire  cavity  of  the  abdomen  of  its  host,  the 
beetle.  When  about  to  transform  into  the  pupa,  the  maggot  leaves  the 
body  of  the  fly,  and  its  pupa-case  is  found  in  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
the  fly  appearing  late  in  July. 
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Description  of  Melanoaphora  diahroticcB  Shimer. — Pitch  black.  Eyes  and  proboscis  li^ht 
browD.  Halters  pale  brownish.  A  crescentic  line  on  each  side  of  the  race  bordering 
the  eye,  almost  meeting  in  the  medial  line,  silvery-gray.  Anterior  portion  and  sides 
of  the  prothoras  in  some  lights  give  the  same  Instrous  gray  reflections  as  the  face  |  in 
others,  blackish.  Bodv  moderately  clothed  with  sti£f  olack  spines.  Wings  hyaline, 
iridescent,  with  a  smoky  yellowish  shade  toward  the  base.  Expanse  of  wings,  0.24  of 
an  inch ;  width  of  wing,  0.06  of  an  inch ;  length  of  body,  0.1^-0.15  of  an  inch ;  described 
from  five  dry  specimens. — (Shimer.) 

Dr.  Shimer  has  also  foaud  a  small  red  mite 
attached  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body  of 
the  beetle,  which  is  very  annoying  to  its  host. 

Remedies. — ^Covering  the  vines  with  cotton 
or  a  high  frame  covered  with  maslin  or  milli- 
net  is  the  only  sure  preventive,  while  pow- 
dered charcoal,  hellebore,  or  lime  may  te 
sprinkled  on  the  leaves.  Mr.  Gref'ory,  says 
the  American  Agriculturist,  ^^  relies  upon 
plaster  or  oyster-shell  lime,  which  nmy  be 

shaken  from  a  small  sieve  while  the  leaves  „     ^^    r«   i..  ..     ^x,. 

are  wet  with  dew  or  rain;  to  be  applied  as  ^'"'''^''Zu^^^l^tlT''''^^^'' 
soon  as  the  plants  are  up.    He  objects  to  the 

use  of  air-slacked  stone-lime  as  it  is  apt  to  be  too  caustic  and  injures 
the  plant." 

Thb  Squash-Buo,  Coreus  tristis  De  Oeer  (Fig.  39t).~Sacking  the  sap  of  the  stems; 
large  black  bngs,  often  surrounding  in  large  numbers  the  stems  of  squash-vines  in 
August. 

While  the  squash-beetle  is  a  coleopterous  insect,  the  large  black  bug 
which  is  so  abundant  and  destructive  to  the  squash  is  a 
hemipterous  insect,  not  having  free-biting  jaws  as  in  the 
beetles,  but  a  long,  slender,  sharp  beak,  lying,  when  at  rest, 
on  the  breast,  which  it  thrusts  into  the  stem  or  leaf-stalks 
of  its  food-plant. 

I  extract  the  following  account  of  it  from  the  ^^  Guide  to 
the  Study  of  Insects.''  The  squash-bug  is  very  destructive 
to  squash-vines,  collecting  in  great  numbers  around  the 
seem  near  the  ground  and  sucking  the  sap  with  its  stout  fio.  39.— sqnash- 
beak.  It  is  a  large,  blackish-brown  insect,  six-tenths  of  Bag,  nat.  size. 
an  inch  long,  and  dirty  yellowish  beneath.  It  hibernates  in  the  adult 
condition,  leaving  the  plants  in  October.  About  the  last  of  June  the 
sexes  meet,  and  the  females  ^'lay  their  eggs  in  little  patches,  fastening 
them  with  a  gummy  substance  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  eggs 
are  round  and  flattened  on  two  sides  and  are  soon  hatched.  The  young 
bugs  are  proportionally  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  the  perfect 
insects,  are  of  a  pale  ash  color,  and  have  quite  largeantennse^  the  joints 
of  which  are  somewhat  flattened.  As  they  grow  older  and  increase  in 
size,'  after  molting  their  skins  a  few  times,  they  become  more  oval  in 
form,  and  the  under  side  of  their  bodies  gradually  acquires  a  dull  ocher- 
yellow  color.''  (Harris's  Treatise).  The  young  attack  the  leaves,  causing 
them  to  wither.  Successive  broods  are  said  to  appear  during  the  sum- 
mer. The  odor  of  this  bug  is  very  offensive.  Professor  Verriel  has  found, 
with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  of  Yale  College,  that  the 
odor  of  this  and  other  hemipterous  insects  bears  the  most  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  formate  of  amy  lie  ether.  It  is  probable  that  this  substance 
is  its  most  essential  and  active  ingredient. 

Remedies. — ^This  insect  is  so  conspicuous  that  it  can  readily  be  con- 
trolled by  hand-picking,  especially  when  fully  grown. 
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The  Squash  Lady-Bird,  Epilachna  horeaUs  ThuDberg  (Fijj.  40).— Feeding  on  the 
leaves  of  the  t^quash  and  pumpkiu ;  a  yellowish  grab,  with  long  branched  Epines. 

<w^>        While  all  the  other  species  of  the  family  of  <•  lady-bird"  (Co^ 

jjtfm^  cineUidcc)  are  caruivorous,  preyiDg  on  other  liviDg  insects,  as 

j^Vv    plant-lice,  etc.,  the  present  species  is  iujurioas  to  cucarbita- 

Fio  40  -  ^^"^  plants.    The  beetle  is  yellowish,  with  seven  large  black 

Sqnash  La-  spots  on  cach  wing-covcr.    "The  larva  is  yellow,  with  long, 

dy-Bird.      brown,  branched  spines,  arranged  in  rows  of  six  on  each 

segment,  except  the  iirst  thoracic  segment,  which  has  only  foar.    The 

pupa  instead  of  spines  has  short  bristles,  especially  on  the  thorax.^— 

(Osteusacker.)    Besides  this  beetle,  the  common  black  flea-beetle, Haltica 

(Ejyithrix)  cucumen's  Harris,  punctures  the  seed-leaves,  causing  at  times 

a  great  deal  of  mischief. 

The  Pickle-Worm,  7'^ce7/Mra  ni/idaZw  Cramer  (Fig.  41.)— Boring  cylindrical  holes  in 
cucumbers,  causing  the  fruit  of  the  cucumber,  melon,  or  squasu  to  decay;  a  pa^ 
greenish  yeUow  caterpillar,  with  a  pale  reddish  head. 

According  to  Riley,  the  pick- 
le-worm begins  to  appear  in 
the  latitude  of  Saint  Loois, 
Mo.,  about  the  middle  of  Jaly, 
and  continues  its  destructive 
work  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. *'  They  bore  cylindrical 
holes  into  the  fruit  and  feed 
on  its  fleshy  parts.  They  aie 
grass-feeders,  and  produce  a 
large  amount  of  soft  excre- 
ment. I  havefound  as  many  as 
four  in  a  medium-sized  cucum- 
ber, and  a  single  worm  will 
often  cause  the  fruit  to  rot 
They  develop  very  rapidly,  and 

Fig.  41.— a,  pickle-worm;  6,  bead  and  prothoracio  COme  tO  their  growth  in  from 
segment,  enlarged ;  c,  d,  e,  /,  q,  markings ;  A,  three  tO  four  weeks.  When 
cocoon ;  «,  male  moth.— (After  Riley.)  about  tO   transform  they  fOT- 

sake  the  fruit  in  which  they  had  burrowed,  and  drawing  together  portions 
of  some  leaf  that  lies  on  or  near  the  ground,  spin  a  slight  cocoon  of  white 
silk.  Within  this  cocoon  they  soon  become  slender,  brown  chrysalides, 
with  the  head  parts  prolonged,  and  with  a  very  long  ventral  sheath 
which  incloses  the  legs.  If  it  is  not  too  late  in  the  season  the  moths  issue 
in  from  eight  to  ten  days  afterward.  The  late  individuals,  however,  pass 
the  winter  within  their  cocoons ;  though  from  the  fact  that  some  moths 
come  out  as  late  as  November,  I  infer  that  they  may  also -winter  over 
in  the  moth  skbte."  (Riley.)  The  meth  is  yellowish-brown,  with  golden, 
yellow  spots  on  the  fore  wings,  and  the  hind  wings  yellow,  with  a  hroad, 
dark  border. 

Remedies, — The  cucumbers,  melons,  or  squashes  can  be  examined  and 
the  infested  ones  destroyed  with  the  worm  within. 


(•• 


INJURING  THE  HOP. 


The  Aphis  of  the  Hop. — Clustering  often  in  vast  numbers  on  the  branches  and 
leaves  of  the  hop-vine ;  small,  greenish,  wingless  or  winged  plant-lice. 

The  most  destructive  insect  of  the  hop  at  times  in  New  England  is  an 
aphis,  which  it  is  very  difllcult  to  exterminate.    The  best  remedy  is, 
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when  possible,  to  turn  a  powerful  stream  of  water  upon  the  leaves,  or 

to  shower  them  with  soap-suds.    So  abundant  is  it  in  certain  years  in 

New  Egland  that  the  hop-crop  has 

almost  been  cut  off.    The  following 

fi^are  of  the  apple  aphis  is  intro- 

daced  to  illustrate  the  usual  form  of 

tbe  plant-louse. 

Thb  Hop  Caterpillar,  Hypena  humuli 
(Harris). — Devouring  tlie  leaves  in  June, 
and  again  in  July  or  August ;  active,  slen- 
der, glass-green  caterpillars,  with  but  four 
false  legs  and  nearly  half  an  inch  long. 

The  following  account  of  this  de-  Fig.  42.— Apple  Aphis,  natural  size  and 
strnctive  caterpillar  is  taken  from  my  enlarged. 

"Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects."  Late  in  May  or  in  June,  as  soon  as 
the  leaves  expand,  they  are  often  devoured  by  the  caterpillar  of  a  grunt- 
moth,  which,  on  being  disturbed  is  very  active,  wriggling  off  the  leaf  to 
the  ground.  It  is  double-brooded,  the  first  lot  of  caterpillars  appearing 
late  in  May  and  early  in  June,  the  moths  flying  about  late  in  June  and 
early  in  July.  A  second  brood  of  caterpillars  appear  in  July  and  August, 
in  Massachusetts,  the  moth  flying  in  September.  When  the  caterpillar 
is  fally  grown  it  forms  a  loose 
silken  cocoon  within  a  folded 
leaf  or  any  crevice,  the  moth  ap- 
pearing three  weeks  after.  I 
have  raised  a  species  of  parasitic 
fly  {Tachina)  from  the  chrysali- 
des, which  probably  somewhat  Fig.  43.~Hop-Yine  caterpillar,  pupa,  and  moth, 
reduce  the  number  of  the  moths.  natural  size. 

Remedies, — Hand-picking  and  shaking  the  vines  vigorously  twice  a  day 
would,  if  systematically  pursued,  be  sufficient;  while,  in  addition,  show- 
ering the  leaves  with  whale-oil  soap,  or  a  similar  wash|  would  be  effi- 
cacious. 

Description  of  the  cateri)iller.—Bo6j  long  and  slender,  with  the  segments  rather  con- 
vex, and  with  long,  sparse  hairs.  It  is  uniformly  of  a  glassy,  pea-green  color.  The 
head  is  rather  large,  and  deeply  divided  into  two  lobes  by  the  median  suture :  it  is  a 
little  more  yellowish -green  than  tbe  body,  which  tapers  gradually  towafd  tne  tail, 
while  the  last  pair  of  legs  are  long  and  slender.  As  there  are  but  two  pairs  of  abdom- 
inal legs,  the  caterpillar  walks  with  a  looping  gait  like  the  span  or  measuring  worms. 
The  b^y  is  striped  with  a  narrow  whitish  line,  edged  broadly  below  with  dusky,  and 
with  two  white  lines  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  though  specimens  vary  in  the  number  of 
lines,  some  having  no  lateral  whitish  stripes.  It  is  nearly  half  an  inch  (0.45)  in  length. 
When  half-grown  the  caterpillar  is  of  a  pale,  livid,  flesh  color,  not  greenish,  with  a 
broad,  dark,  dorsal  line,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  whitish  line. 

Description  of  the  moth. — It  has  remarkably  long  feelers  (palpi),  and  when  the  wings 
are  folded  is  triangular  in  outlike  like  the  Qreek  letter  a.  It  is  marbled  with  gray 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  fore  wings,  with  a  distinct  oblique  gray  stripe  at  the  apex ; 
and  the  fore  wings  are  crossed  by  two  wavy  blackish  lines  formed  of  elevated  black 
tufts,  while  there  are  two  similar  black  tufts  in  the  middle  of  the  wings ;  the  hind 
wings  are  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  moth.    It  expands  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

• 

TiTB  Hop- Vine  Hair-Streak  Butterfly,  Uranotes  melinus  (Huhn.)  ]  Thecla  hurnuJi 
Harris. — Frequently  feeding  on  the  heads  of  the  hop  ^  a  small,  short,  Thick,  green  and 
downy  caterpillar  with  very  short  logs,  transforming  into  a  small,  delicate,  brown  but- 
terfly with  four  linear  tails,  two  on  each  hind  wing. 

As  I  have  never  seen  this  caterpillar,  my  account  is  taken  from  that 
of  Harris.    All  he  says  of  the  larva  is  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Description  of  the  butterfly, — The  wings  on  the  upper  side  are  dusky  brown,  with  a 
tint  of  blue-gray ;  and,  in  the  males,  there  is  an  oval  darker  spot  near  the  front  edge; 
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the  liind  wingiB  have  two  short,  thread-like  tails,  the  inner  one  the  longest,  and  tipmd 
with  white ;  along  the  hind  margin  of  these  same  wings  is  a  row  of  little  pale-Uoe 
spots,  interrupted  by  a  large  orange-red  crescent  inclosing  a  small  hlack  spot ;  tlic 
wings  beneath  are  slate-gray,  with  two  wavy  streaks  of  brown  edced  on  one  side  with 
white,  and  on  the  hind  wings  an  orange-colored  spot  near  the  hind  angle,  and  a  Uuger 
spot  of  the  same  color  inclosing  a  black  dot  just  before  the  tails.  It  expands  one  imh 
and  one-tenth.  (Harris.)  It  ranges,  according  to  Scndder,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  Canadian  border  t>o  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  sonthward  to  Teo- 
eznela.  Besides  the  hop,  it  feeds  on  CraUsgua  apiifolia,  Hypericum  a«ream,  and  PkoMeolMa, 
The  Semicolon  Butterfly,  Pylygonia  {Grapta)  interrogationia  (Fabr.). — A  brown 
caterpillar  with  a  red  head  and  pale-yellow  or  brownish  spines,  sometimes  defoliating 
the  vine,  and  changing  into  a  large  tawny-orange  butterfly  with  Jagged  and  angular 
wings. 

Tboagh  the  caterpillars  of  this  common  batterfly  lives  on  the  Ameri* 
can  elm  and  lime  trees,  it  is  also  at  times  quite  destr active  to  the  hop- 
vine,  sometimes  abounding  ^^  to  such  a  degree  as  totally  to  destroy  the 
produce  of  the  plant.'' — (Harris.)  The  caterpillars  are  so  conspicaoas 
early  in  August  that  they  can  be  easily  plucked  off  with  the  hand.  I%e 
chrysalides,  which  late  in  August  suspend  themselves  beneath  the  leaves 
and  to  the  stems  of  the  vine,  can  be  picked  olT,  though  Harris  recom- 
mends that  the  vine  '^  should  be  cut  down,  stipped  of  the  fruit  that  is 
sufficiently  ripened,  and  then  burned." 

Caterpillar, — "  Browish,  variegated  with  pale  yellow,  or  pale  yellow  variegated  with 
brown,  with  a  yellowish  line  on  each  side  of  the  body ;  the  head  is  rnst-red,  with  two 
blackish  branched-spines  on  the  top ;  and  the  spines  of  the  body  are  pale  yellow  or 
brownish,  and  tipped  with  black.'' — (Harris.) 

Chrysalis. — **  Ashen  brown,  with  the  head  deeply  not.ched,  and  surmonnted  by  two 
conical  ears,  a  long  and  thin  nose-like  promin^^nce  on  the  thorax,  and  eight  silvery  spots 
on  the  back.  The  chrysalis  state  usnally  lasts  from  eleven  to  fourteen  days ;  Irat  the 
later  broods  are  more  tady  in  their  transformations,  the  bntterfly  sometimes  not  ap- 
pearing in  less  than  twenty-six  days  after  the  change  to  the  chrysalis." — (Harris.) 

Butterfly. — ^Tawny  orange,  wings  very  angnlar,  though  less  dentate  than  in  Polygcmitk 
camtna  and |>ropne,  but  the  ''  tails ''  of  the  hind  wings  are  longer  and  more  pointed.  The 
fore  wiugs  are  t^wny  orange,  but  dark  brown  along  the  outer  margin,  with  the  extreme 
edge  washed  with  violet.  Beneath  ash-colored  like  old  unpainted  pine  wood,  with  a 
large  heavy  silver  mark  of  interrogation.  It  is  much  larger  than  P.  OMtaia  and  jvo^u; 
expanding  over  two  and  a  half  (2.(50)  inches. 

Harris  states  that  '^  great  numbers  of  the  chrysalides  are  annually 
destroyed  by  little  maggots  within  them,  which,  in  due  time,  are  trans- 
formed to  tiny  four-winged  flies,  (Pteromalus  vdnesscBj)  which  make  their 
escape  by  eating  little  holes  through  the  sides  of  the  chrysalis." 
The  Comma  Butterfly,  Polygonia  (Orapta)  comma  (Harris).— This 

is  a  smaller  butterfly  than  the  pre- 
ceding, appearing  in  May  and  lay- 
ing its  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  the 
hop-vine,  as  well  as  other  plants 
(the  elm,  nettle  and  Baehmerm  qfUn- 
drica).  The  caterpillars  change  to 
chrysalides  in  the  middle  of  July, 
their  butterflies  lay  eggs  for  a  new 
brood  of  caterpillars,  which  change 
to  chrysalides  the  first  of  Sept^- 
ber  and  the  butterflies  hibernate. 

Fig.  44. — Progne  Butterfly. 

Description. — ^The  caterpillar  closely  resembles  that  of  G.  interrogalionia.  The  but 
tei  fly  is  much  smaller  than  P.  intetrogationiSf  and  the  fore  wings  of  much  the  same  shape, 
but  the  hind  wings  are  more  toothed,  with  a  broad,  less  sharp  "  tail."  The  spots  and 
color  are  uilich  toe  same  but  darker.  Hind  wings  with  an  angnlar,  slender,  silvery 
mark,  somewhat  like  a  comma.  The  inner  half  of  both  wings  darker  wood-ash  color 
than  in  P.  inierrogationis.  Expanse  of  wings,  2^  inches.  It  is  very  closely  allied  to  P. 
progne  (Fig.  44). 
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/•  ^' 

The  Hop  Vine  RootBorer,  Eepialua  mustelinus  i^a^!ard.— ^&te       '  /   . 
moth  is  closely  allied  to  the  Hepialus  humuli  of  Europe,  X!K}\iCE^<^es  ms*         ^4* 
the  roots  of  the  hop.    No  borer  has  yet  been  detected  in  oht  vim^r^  bnt  ^/»         < 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  above-named  species  will  be  foand  to  att!^^        h 
this  plant.    It  flies  in  Maine  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  tt  \^       ^j 
An  gust.  '/         ^ 


Description  of  the  moth, — Female  with  the  body  and  wings  sable-brown.  Fore  wings 
with  three  broad  silvery  spots  on  the  costa,  margined  with  black ;  a  broad  silvery  line 
along  the  internal  margin,  which  is  continued  as  a  submarginal  oblique  straight  line^ 
dislocated  near  the  middle  of  the  wing,  and  margined  with  yellowish-orown  with  some 
•  black  scales.  A  marginal  series  of  triangular  spots.  Fringe  dark  at  the  base,  spotted 
externally  with  silver.  Beneath,  the  Ix^y  is  yellowish-brown,  as  is  the  front  edge  of 
the  fore  wings,  which  is  banded  with  three  dusky  patches,  the  middle  of  the  wlug  is 
Ausky,  while  the  legs  are  dark  externally.  It  expands  a  little  over  one  and  a  qua^r 
(1.30)  inches. 

Hepialus  pulcher  of  Orote  is  a  species  which  is  common  in  the  foot- 
liills  and  mountains  of  Colorado  during  July,  August,  and  September. 
It  may  prove  destructive  to  the  hop  when  cultivated  in  Colorado. 

INJUEINO  THE  COTTON-PLANT. 

The  Cotton  Army- Worm,  AJetia  argillacea  HUbner;  Anomis  xylina  Say  (Fig.  45). — 
Feeding  often  in  vast  numbers  npon  the  leaves  of  the  cotton-plant;  a  caterpillar  with  a 
looping  gait|  hairy,  green,  dotted  with  black  along  a  subdorsal  yellowish  line,  and  with 
black  dots  beneath,  changing  to  a  pale  reddish-brown  moth. 

Althoagh  this  moth,  and  especially  the  caterpillar,  are>  so  abundant 
and  destructive  in  the  cotton-growing  States,  there  is  much  that  needs 
to  be  known  about  its  habits  and  transform- 
ations, as  good  authorities  differ.  The  follow- 
ing account  and  illustrations  are  taken  from 
my  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects,"  with 
some  additions  from  Riley's  Second  Report  ^^ 
on  the  Noxious  Insects  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  ^VKP^^ 
Grottfs  account  in  Smith's  Report  on  the  " 

Geology  of  Alabama  for  1875,  p.  199. 

The  parent  of  the  cotton- worm  is  a  red- 
dish brown  moth,  with  a  dark  discal  oval 
spot  centered  by   two   pale  dots.    She  de-Fio.  45.— Cotton  Army-Worm, 
posits,    according    to  Mr.    Glover,    a   low,  Egg,  and  Moth, 

much-flattened,  vertically-ribbed  egg  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 
'^  Each  female  moth  deposits  from  400  to  600,  and,  according  to  the 
late  Thomas  Affbek,  of  Brenham,  they  hatch  two  days  after  being 
deposited,  if  the  weather  be  moist  and  warm.  The  worms  at  first 
feed  upon  the  parenchyma  or  soft,  fleshy  parts  of  the  leaves,  but 
afterward  devour  indifferently,  not  only  any  portion  of  the  leaves,  but 
also  the  blossom-bud  and  blossom,  together  with  the  calyx  leaves  at  the 
base  of  the  boll,  thus  causing  the  lobes  which  hold  the  cotton  to  fall 
entirely  back  and  allow  the  cotton  to  drop  at  the  slightest  touch.  While 
young  these  worms  readily  let  themselves  down  by  a  web  when  disturbed, 
but  when  older  they  make  less  use  of  this  web,  and  jerk  themselves 
away  to  a  considerable  distance  when  suddenly  touched.  They  cast 
their  skins  at  five  successive  periods,  and  come  to  their  growth  in  the 
incredibly  short  space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  days." 

The  larva  is  a  looper,  four  (the  two  foremost  pair)  out  of  the  sixteen 
abdominal  legs  usually  present  in  the  family  being  wanting,  so  that  the 
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caterpillar  resembles  the  germetrid  or  measaring-wornis  in  its  ^ait  In 
this  way  it  can  readily  be  distingaished  from  either  the  northern  army- 
worm  or  the  boll-worm.  Its  body  is  thickest  in  the  middle,  very  haiiy, 
green,  dotted  with  black  along  a  subdorsal  yellowish  line,  and  with  black 
dots  beneath. 

"  In  Central  Alabama,"  says  Grote,  '^  I  have  watched  the  growth  of 
the  worms  on  the  cotton-plant.  The  worm  appears  there  in  certain 
seasons,  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  June.  After  feeding  for  a  period 
of  about  fourteen  days,  the  cotton-worms  commence  preparations  for 
shedding  their  skin  to  pass  into  the  chrysalis  stage  of  growth.  For  this 
they  spin  a  few  loose  threads  of  silk  on  the  plant  itself,  which  they  rarely 
forsake  for  that  purpose.  Within  this  light  web  the  lost  larv©  skin  is 
thrown  off,  and  the  brown  chrysalis  skin  is  exposed.  In  this  state  the 
worm  passes  from  a  week  to  ten  days." 

Eiley  states  that,  ^*  according  to  the  best  authority,  there  are  three 
different  broods  of  worms  during  the  year,  the  first  appearing  in  June 
or  July,  and  the  last  which  does  the  most  damage,  appearing  in  Angnsc 
or  September,  or  even  later." 

Like  our  northern  army-worm  {Leueania  unipuncta)^  the  cotton  army- 
worm,  the  early  stages  of  the  caterpillar  having  been  unnoticed,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  simulates  the  leaves  on  which  it  feeds  and  is  so  small, 
becomes  suddenly  visible  in  great  numbers  in  a  single  day,  committing 
the  greatest  havoc  in  a  few  hours.    I  extract  the  following  acconnt  €i 
an  invasion  of  these  cotton- worms,  written  by  Prof.  J.  Darby,  of  Anbnni, 
Ala.,  and  quoted  in  my  Guide:  '^ Saturday,  September  19,  I  was  in 
the  field  examining  the  forms  (buds  before  flowering)  and  the  young 
bolls  (fruit  after  the  floral  organs  have  fallen  ofi').    I  examined  all  care- 
fully, with  no  signs  of  eggs  or  worms.    On  Sunday  I  did  not  see  it   On 
Monday  I  passed  it  as  usual  and  observed  nothing  unusual.    On  Toes- 
day  morning  I  passed  it  and  noticed  nothing  unusual.    On  Tuesday 
noon  every  plant  in  the  field  was  stripped  of  all  its  upper  leaves,  not 
one  remaining  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  and  the  plants  were  covered  with 
millions  of  worms.    I  counted  on  one  plant  forty-six  worms.    They  com- 
mence at  the  top  of  the  plant,  eating  every  leaf.    When  the  leaves  were 
gone  they  attacked  the  young  bolls,  eating  through  the  perianth  and 
consuming  the  young  cotton.    In  the  course  of  four  days  the  work  was 
done.    They  did  not  touch  the  grape,  nor  any  other  plant  in  the  field. 
Many  left  the  field  and  thousands  were  in  the  road  and  on  the  fences, 
but  not  one  in  a  thousand  thus  escaped.    To-day,  September  23,  there 
is  scarcely  one  to  be  seen.    Their  disapx)earance  is  as  mysterious  as 
their  coming.    They  have  left  no  signs  that  I  can  see,  either  on  the  stalks 
or  in  the  ground.    They  have  extended  over  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
nothing  has  proved  a  barrier  to  them,  having  been  as  destructive  on 
islands  in  the  river  as  elsewhere.    One-third  of  the  cotton-crop  has  been 
destroyed.    Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred  in  thirty  years  past  to  my 
knowledge." 

In  1788  the  cotton  army-worm  destroyed,  at  a  low  estimate,  200  tons 
of  cotton  in  the  Bahamas ;  in  Georgia,  the  crop  was  destroyed  in  1703^ 
and  it  was  very  destructive  in  1800, 1801, 1825,  and  1826,  and  since  then 
has  been  destructive  in  certain  localities  nearly  each  year,  though  not 
always  in  the  same  State.  The  average  annual  loss  in  this  country  is 
probably  some  years  $50,000,000.  So  great  is  the  annual  loss  that  it 
would  be  well  if  the  cotton  States  would  each  employ  a  salaried  ento- 
mologist to  investigate  and  report  on  the  insecta  injurious  to  the  cotton- 
plant.  The  United  States  Government  should  also  employ  competent 
entomological  talent,  and  have  the  subject  investigated  from  a  broad, 
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scientific  standpoint,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  national  interest  to  arrest  the 
immense  annaal  loss  resulting  from  the  attacks  of  the  army- worm. 

As  to  the  original  habitat  of  this  insect  there  is  some  qnestion.    Mr. 
Grrote  believes  that  it  is  ^^an  imported  insect,  and  not  indigenous  to  the 
Southern  States."    He  claims  that,  as  in  our  climate  cotton  is  an  intro- 
duced plant,  and  has  become  an  annual,  the  cotton- worm  has  been  im- 
ported with  it.    As  he  says :  ''  The  first  herald  of  the  cotton-worm  I  have 
foand  to  be  always  the  flight  of  the  parent  moths.    These  would  come 
to  light  in  houses,  and  in  a  few  days  thereafter  I  found  the  young  worms 
on  the  plants.    This,  in  Central  Alabama,  was  in  June  or  July,  and 
previously  I  had  always  heard  of  the  appearance  of  the  worm  to  the 
southward.    Before  it,  the  cotton  in  my  vicinity  had  shown  no  signs  of 
'W'orm,  and,  had  any  existed  in  the  country,  it  must  have  showed  itself 
during  the  preceding  three  months,  while  the  young  cotton-plants  were 
growing.    In  favorable  seasons  the  broods  were  successive  until  frost, 
arid  the  death  of  the  cotton-plant.    Where  food  failed  on  one  plantation 
tlie  worms  wandered  to  another,  and  not  till  then.    The  first  brood  in 
one  locality  is  irregular,  skipping  some  plantations,  invading  others, 
^gain,  I  have  noticed  that,  while  there  was  yet  leaf  enough  left,  and 
the  season  yet  warm,  whole  sections  would  be  forsaken  by  the  freshly- 
disclosed  moths.    There  is  no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  cotton-worm 
has  a  yearly  migration  northward,  from  the  facts  in  the  case.    The  cold 
weather  finally  kills  the  moths,  without  their  being  able  to  provide  for 
a  further  brood.    I  have  noticed  the  tnoth  in  the  fall  as  far  north  as 
Canada  and  the  great  lakes,  and  on  the  coast  of  Maine.*    Always  ar- 
riving there  late  in  the  season,  it  must  perish  ^  there  is  no  food  for  its 
progeny ;  it  is  too  late  for  it  to  retrace  its  steps.''    This  supposed  migra- 
tion northward  of  the  cotton  army- worm  is  an  interesting  and  practical 
subject  for  further  investigation.    As  yet  I  am  hardly  inclined  to  sup- 
X>ose  that  this  particular  species  should  not  live  in  all  its  stages  where  it 
is  now  found,  and  I  think  that  further  research  will  prove  that  it  is  so. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  caterpillars  of  a  good  many  species  of 
this  family  do  not  hatch  out  until  toward  midsummer,  for  example, 
the  northern  army-worm.    Its  larva  should  be  looked  for  in  the  North- 
ern States  where  it  occurs,  and,  if  found,  the  food-plant  ascertained.    It 
is  possible  that  the  chrysalides  have  been  carried  north  In  cotton-bales^ 
but  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  seen  the  moth  flying  on 
an  island  in  Salem  Harbor,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  caterpillar  will 
be  found.    I  have  taken  several  specimens  of  this  moth  on  Coney  Isl- 
and in  Salem  Harbor.    Mr.  Edward  Burgess  informs  me  that  it  flew 
aboard  his  yacht  in  Boston  Bay,  September  9, 1873.    Mr.  Grote  records 
it  from  Buffalo,  K.  Y.,  and  Mr.  Eiley  from  Chicago. 

In  the  accompanying  map  showing  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  cot- 
ton army  and  boll  worm,  I  have  indicated  the  area  in  which  it  is  per- 
manently destructive,  being  the  cotton-growing  portion  of  the  Southern 
States,  taken  from  Walker's  Statistical  Atlas. 

Description  of  the  moth,— 'Pale  browD,  with  a  slight  reddish  tinge:  hind  wings  some- 
what paler.  Fore  wings  with  three  indistinct  irregularly  soalloped  reddish  lines,  the 
basal  one  on  the  inner  third  of  the  wing  composed  of  foar  or  five  scallops :  the  second 
is  situated  deyond  the  middle  of  the  wins,  and  branches  out  behind  the  middle  (trans- 
versely) of  the  wing«  and  sends  a  branch  just  beyond  the  dincal  dot,  forming  a  third 
line.  The  scallops  differ  in  size,  but  the  line  curves  out  most  Just  below  the  costa,  and 
again  opposite  the  discal  spot,  which  is  large,  dark,  conspicuous,  obliquely  oval,  and 
centered  with  two  unequal  bluish  spots.  Expanse  of  wings,  1.55  inches.  Salem,  Mass., 
Demopolis,  Ala.,  and  Waco,  Tex.,  September  5,  October  12,  and  November  15. — (Bel- 
frage.) 

*  This  is  most  probably  a  mistake  tbr  Massachusetts,  as  I  am  quite  sure  it  has  not 
been  observed  north  of  Salem,  Mass. 
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Remedies, — Picking  the  caterpillars  off  the  plants  by  hand,  ditching, 
and  the  use  of  burning  straw  when  the  caterpillars  migrate  from  one 
field  to  another,  are  remedies  that  can  be  applied  in  the  cotton  States, 
when  labor  is  cheap,  to  good  advantage.  By  these  means,  and  the  qm 
of  Paris  green,  the  evil  can  be  stamped  out,  provided  co-operation  is 
practised  among  adjoining  plantations.  The  same  means  shoald  be 
used  as  with  the  northern  army-worm  and  potato-beetle.  The  most 
serviceable  remedy  has  been  the  use  of  Pans  green,  either  dry,  mixed 
with  cheap  flour,  or  in  water,  in  proportions  sufficient  to  kill  the  cater- 
pillars without  injuring  the  t^lants.  This  remedy  has  been  snccessfolly 
tried  in  the  South.  I  take  the  following  modes  of  using  this  ikiisod 
from  Mr.  Riley's  Sixth  Report.  In  Texas,  by  the  use  of  Paris  grreen 
mixed  with  lime  or  plaster,  or  even  fine  sand,  ^'  a  neighbor  has  picked 
already  10  bales  of  500  pounds  each  from  13  acres,  while  freedmen  on 
the  same  farm  lost  their  whole  crop  by  refusing  to  use  it."  Repeated 
applications  should  be  made  after  the  appearance  of  successive  broods 
of  worms.  By  some,  it  is  said  application  should  not  be  made  after  the 
bolls  are  open,  lest  it  become  dangerous  to  picker  and  ginner."  Mr.  J. 
R.  Maxwell,  of  Alabama,  writes  to  the  Southern  Parmer:  "I  have  been 
successful  in  the  use  of  Paris  green  on  the  cotton- worm.  I  had  100 
acres  of  cotton  on  swampland  that  would  have  been  ruined,  but  on 
their  first  appearance  I  commenced  on  them.  I  put  eight  hands  on 
mules,  with  two-gallon  watering-pots,  and  had  ten  more  hands  and  two 
wagons  engaged  in  keeping  them  supplied  with  water  and  poison,  and 
went  over  my  cotton  twice,  up  one  side  of  a  row  and  down  the  other, 
going  thus  twice  to  each  row.  Poison,  labor,  and  all  cost  me  about 
$300.  It  has  saved  me  at  the  very  least  20  bales  of  cotton.  I  used  tbe 
poison  by  putting  to  each  canful  of  water  half  a  table-spoonful  of  poi- 
son and  three  table- spoonfuls  of  flour,  stirring  it  weU.  I  tried  it  first 
without  flour,  but  every  shower  would  wash  all  the  poison  off."  Another 
Alabama  farmer  successfully  used  the  powder-mixture  on  50  acres  at  a 
cost  of  68  cents  an  acre.  Mf.  D.  P.  Prout  says  that  the  cost  of  material 
an  acre  ^^  for  two  applications  will  not  exceed  $1.75,  viz:  40  pounds  of 
flour,  at  2J  cents  per  pound^  and  2  pounds  of  Paris  green,  at  37J  cents." 
He  found,  in  his  own  expenence,  that  an  expenditure  of  $100  on  aboat 
80  acres  increased  the  crop  at  least  10  bales. 

Ths  Boll- Worm,  Heleothis  armigera  Linn. — ^Eatin^  the  boll  of  the  cotton-plant, 
corn  in  the  ear,  tomato-fruit,  etc. ;  a  rather  large,  tbick-bodied,  pale-green  or  dark- 
brown  caterpillar,  with  longitudinal  light  and  dark  lines,  and  with  a  broad  yellow 
band  below  the  breathing-pores,  and  marked  with  black  spots,  from  which  arise  fine 
hairs. 

This  moth  is  a  cosmopolitan,  being  injurions  in  Europe,  and  inhab- 
iting Japan  and  even  Australia.    It  feeds  on  a  variety  of  plants,  not 

only  devouring  the  calyx  of  the  flower 
but  the  boll,  and  corn  in  the  ear  as  well 
as  the  stock,  unripe  and  ripe  tomates, 
green  pease,  string-beans,  and  young 
pumpkins.  It  bores  into  the  stalks  of 
the  gladiolus,  and  in  Europe  is  known  to 
devour  the  heads  of  hemp  and  leaves  of 
tobacco  and  of  lucem,  as  well  as  chick 
or  coffee  pea. — (Riley.) 

'*  The  egg  from  which  the  worm  hatches 
is  ribbed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner 
to  that  of  the  cotton-worm,  but  maj 
Fig.  46.— Boll-Worm   and  Parent  readily  be  distinguished  by  being  less 
Moth.   (After  Glover.)  flattened  and  of  a  pale  straw  color  in- 
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Stead  of  green.  It  is  nsnally  deposited  singly  on  the  outside  of  the 
in  volncel  or  oater  calyx  ot  the  flower  or  yoong  boll,  and  each  female  moth 
is  capable  of  thas  consigning  to  their  proper  places  upward  of  five  hun- 
dred eggs." — ( Riley. ) 

"  Some  eggs  of  the  boll-worm  hatched  in  three  or  four  days  after  being 
l>roaght  in  from  the  field,  the  inclosed  worms  gnawing  a  hole  through 
the  shell  of  the  egg,  and  then  escaping.    They  soon  commenced  feeding 
upon  the  tender,  fleshy  substance  of  the  calyx  near  the  place  where  the 
^SS  b^  ^^^^  deposited.    When  they  had  gained  strength,  some  of  the 
TTorms   pierced    through  the  calyx  and    others  through  the   petals 
of    the  closed  flower-bud,  or  even  penetrated  into  the   young  and 
tender  boll  itself.    The  pistils  and  stamens  of  the  open  flower  are 
frequently  found  to  be  disturbed  and  injured  without  any  apparent 
canse.    This  has  been  done  by  the  young  boll- worm ;  when  hidden 
in   the  unopened  bud,  it  has  eaten  one  side  only  of  the  pistils  and 
stamens,  so  that  when  the  flower  is  open  the  parts  injured  are  dis- 
torted and  maimed,  and  very  frequently  the  flower  falls  without  form- 
ing any  boll  whatever.    In  many  cases,  however,  the  young  worm 
bores  through  the  bottom  of  the  flower  into  the  immature  boll  before 
the  old  flower  falls,  thus  leaving  the  boll  and  iuvolucel,  or  envelope,  still 
adhering  to  the  foot-stalk  with  the  worm  safely  lodged  in  the  growing 
bolL    The  number  of  buds  destroyed  by  this  worm  is  very  great,  as  they 
fall  off  when  quite  small,  and  are  scarcely  observed  as  they  lie  brown 
and  withering  on  the  ground  beneath  the  plant.    The  instinct  of  the 
boll- worm,  however,  teaches  it  to  forsake  a  bud  or  boll  about  to  fall,  and 
either  to  seek  another  healthy  boll  or  to  fasten  itself  to  a  leaf,  on  which 
it  remains  until  at  length  it  acquires  size  and  strength  sufficient  to  enable 
it  to  bore  into  the  nearly- matured  bolls,  the  interior  of  which  is  nearly 
destroyed  by  its  attacks,  as,  should  it  not  be  completely  devoured,  rain 
penetrates  through  the  hole  made  by  the  worm,  and  the  cotton  soon 
becomes  rotten  and  will  not  ripen.    •        •        •     One  thing  is  worthy 
of  observation,  and  that  is  whenever  a  young  boll  or  bud  is  seen  with 
the  involucre  spread  open  and  of  a  sickly  yellow  color,  it  may  be  safely 
concluded  that  it  has  been  attacked  by  the  boll-worm,  and  will  soon 

perish  and  fall  to  the  ground. 

•  •••••• 

"  The  buds  injured  by  the  worm  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  a 
minute  hole  where  it  has  entered,  and  which,  when  cut  open,  will  be 
foand  partially  filled  with  small  black  grains,  something  like  coarse 
gunpowder,  which  is  nothing  but  the  digested  food  after  having  passed 
through  the  body,  of  the  worm." — (Glover,  Monthly  Agricultural  Report, 
July,  1866.) 

When  fully  grown,  the  worm  descends  into  the  ground,  there  forming 
an  oval  cocoon  of  earth  interwoven  with  silk  wherein  it  changes  to  a 
bright  chestnut- brown  chrysalis  with  four  spines  at  the  end  of  the  body, 
the  two  middle  ones  being  stouter  than  the  others.  In  this  state  it  re- 
mains three  or  four  weeks  when  the  moth  escapes.  Mr.  Glover  says 
that  "  there  are  at  least  three  broods  each  year  in  Georgia,  the  last 
brood  issuing  as  moths  late  in  November.  With  us  (Missouri)  there  are 
usually  but  two,  though  as  already  hinted  there  may  be  exceptionally 
three.  Most  of  the  moths  issue  in  the  fall  and  hibernate  as  such,  but 
some  of  them  pass  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state  and  do  not  issue  till 
the  following  spring.  1  have  known  them  to  issue  in  this  latitude  after 
the  first  of  November,  when  no  frost  had  previously  occurred." — (Riley.) 

DeacripHon  of  the  moth, — I  re^et  that  there  is  no  good  description  of  the  caterpillar 
in  existence  and  that  1  have  no  opportunity  to  study  these  caterpillars  either  in  a 
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Fig.  49  illustrates  an  ichneamoD-pan- 
site  of  the  vinedresser,  Ckcenocampapam' 
pinatingy  reared  at  Salem,  Mass.,  by  Mr. 
Emerton,  by  whom  the  drawings  of  botii 
were  made.  Professor  Riley  notices  a 
species  of  Microgaster  and  ichneomon,  an 
undescribed  species  of  Blaeus,  a  braoonid 
ichneumon,  which  preys  on  the  five-spot- 
ted sphinx. 

The  moth  in  the  Northern  States  ap- 
pears in  June,  without  doubt,  though  I 
have  -not  personally  seen  them,  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  leaves,  probably  the  ander 
side,  and  the  caterpillar  lives  aboat  six 
Fig.  49.— Icbnennion-parasite  of  weeks,  attaining  its  full  size  firom  the 
Vine-Dresser.  middle  of  August  until  the  first  of  Sep- 

tember, going  under  ground  in  September  and  early  October.  During 
this  month  I  have  frequently  seen  the  moths  at  twilight  in  Amherst, 
Mass.,  fl.ying  about  the  flowers  of  the  i)etun]a,  probing  their  deep 
tubular  cerollas  with  their  long  tongue.  Our  figure,  (47,)  copied  from 
Harris,  will  suflQciently  indicate  the  size  and  transformations  of  this 
common  moth,  the  caterpillar  of  which,  in  the  Northern  States,  often 
passes  under  the  name  of  the  tomato  or  potato  worm. 

The  caterpillar  is  rather  dark  green,  with  seven  oblique  greenish- 
yellow  stripes  on  the  side  of  the  body.  The  chrysalis  may  l^  known 
by  the  large,  conspicuous  tongue-case  which  projects  from  the  body  like 
the  handle  of  a  pitcher. 

In  the  Macrosila  5maculata  there  is  no  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
fore  wings,  and  on  the  hind  wings  are  two  distinct  angulated  bands. 

The  Carolina  moth  is  ash-colored,  with  a  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the 
fore  wings,  while  the  central  band  of  the  hind  wings  is  indlstincL  The 
caterpillar  feeds  on  the  tobacco  and  the  tomato.  It  is  dark  green,  with 
lateral,  oblique,  white  bands,  edged  above  with  bluish  and  short  traos- 
verse  black  stripes.  The  tongue-case  is  shorter  and  less  curved  than 
in  the  five-spotted  sphinx. 

INSECTS  INJURING  THE  GRAPE. 

The  Grape  Phylloxera,  Pemphigus  vitifoUcB  Fitch;  Phffllajtra 
Toatatrix  Planchon. — What  the  Colorado  potato-beetle  Is  to  the  potato, 
the  Hessian  fly  to  wheat,  and  the  canker-worm  is  to  the  apple,  the 
phylloxera  is  to  the  grape.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  the  vine  is  in 
danger  of  extermination  from  the  latter  insect.  My  attention  has  been 
drawn  for  two  years  past,  while  spending  a  few  weeks  in  September  at 
the  Agricultural  College  in  Amherst,  to  the  ravages  of  this  pest,  by 
Professor  Maynard.  In  the  autumn  of  1875,  we  found  it  in  abundance 
on  the  leaves  of  several  varieties  in  the  vineyard  on  the  college  farm, 
while  this  year,  in  company  with  Professor  Maynard,  I  examined  the 
roots  and  found  the  following  varieties  more  or  less  infested  by  the  roo^ 
variety  of  this  plant-louse:  Clinton,  Agawam,  Concord,  lona,  Delaware, 
Adirondack,  Israella,  Isabella,  Wilder,  and  the  native  grape  under 
cultivation;  the  Clinton  was  affected  more  than  the  others,  and  tbe 
Concord  much  so  when  growing  in  a  slightly  damp,  ill-drained  and  par- 
tially shady  place. 

I  am  not  aware  that  this  formidable  pest,  which  has  occasioned  such 
consternation  in  Europe,  has  been  detected  before  in  New  England, 
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except  ia  Cooaecticat,  where  it  has  beea  fouud  by  Mr.  Riley.  I  received 
it  several  years  ago  from  Philadelpbia,  and  it  has  done  mach  damage 
in  the  Middle  and  Westeru  Stateu,  while  it  ia  kuowa  to  affect  vices  in 
California.  As  we  aie  destined  to  be  greatly  aanoyed  by  it,  a  brief 
description  condensed  from  the  excellent  account  by  Mr.  Eiley  in  his 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  report  of  the  insect  in  its  two  forms,  may  be 
timely.  The  insect  was  first  found  in  this  country,  and  was  described 
by  Dr.  Fitch  in  1856,  under  the  name  of  Pemphigus  vitifoli(B.  Its  proper 
name  is  Phylloxera  mti/oluB,  though  most  authors  speak  of  it  as  Phyl- 
loxera Tostatrix.  It  exists  in  two  forms,  one  raising  irregular  galls  oa 
the  leaves,  and  the  other  forming  small  swellings  on  the  rootlets.  The 
root-form  is  both  wingless  and  winged,  the  latter  very  rare.  The  leaf- 
form  is  aaid  to  be  always  wingless. 

The  wingless  female  of  the  leaf-form  lays,  on  an  average,  200  eggs, 
and  sometimes  SUO.  There  are  perhaps  five  generations  in  a  year.  This 
leaf-form  produces  round,  irregular  galls,  sometimes  as  large  as  a  pea, 
bat  it  does  little  damage  compared  with  the  root-form,  which  is  much 
more  abundant  than  the  leaf-form  (especially  on  native  vines)  in  France, 
where  its  ravages  have  been  so  alarming  tbat  the  French  government 
have  offered  a  reward  of  300,000  francs  for  a  simple  available  remedy. 

The  leaf-form  descends  to  the  roots  in  the  autumn,  and  there  hyber- 
nates.  The  larvae  of  the  root-form  are  at  first  smooth  and  like  the 
young  of  the  leaf-form,  but  afterward  molt  and  become  warty,  so  as 
to  become  readily  distinguishable  from  them. 

Professor  Biley  and  certain  French  observers  have  lately  proved  that 
the  gall-producers  (or  the  leaf-form)  come  Irom  the  impregnated  or 
winter  egg. 

The  winged  females  begin  to  appear  in  July,  but  are  most  abundant 
in  Augnst  and  tSeptember.  Like  the  wingless  females,  they  reproduce 
by  badding  (parthenogenesis),  the  eggs  not  being  fertilized  by  males, 
no  males  being  in  existence.  Having  iesae4  &4iii  tbe  groufid  v^Ufi  ia 
the  papa  state,  they  rise  in 
the  air,  and  spread  to  new 
vineyards,  where  they  lay 
twoortbree,Bometime8eigbt 
egga.  Tbeseeggsareof  two 
sizes,  and,  in  about  a  fort- 
night, firom  the  larger  eggs 
are  hatched  wingless  true 
sexual  females,  and  fh>m  the 
smaller  eggs  wingless  males.  9 
"The  abdomeu  of  the  fe-  // 
male,  after  impregnation,  en- 
larges somewhat,  and  she  ie 
Boon  delivered  of  a  solitary 
egg,  which  difi'erij  from  the 
ordinary  eggs  of  the  parthe- 
nogenetic  mother,  only  in 
becomiDg  somewhat  darker.  Fio. 


becomes  a  virginal,  egg- bearr 
iog,  wingless  mother,  and. 
thus  recommences  the  cycle 


a ;  i,  h. 
aide  of 
the  natural 


'  tno-Joioted  tarenB.    Tha  fifare 

loh  ealarirad  dra~'~~ '" 

(After  ffiley.i 


of  the  Species'  evolution.    Bat  one  of  the  most  important  dlBCOveries  of 
Balbianl  is  that,  dnring  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  many  of  the  wing- 
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less,  hjpogean  mothers  perform  the  very  same  function  as  the  winged 
ones ;  t.  e.,  they  lay  a  few  eggs,  which  are  of  two  sizes,  and  which  pro- 
duce males  and  females,  organized  and  constructed  precisely  as  those 
born  of  the  winged  females,  and,  like  them,  producing  the  solitazy 
impregnated  egg.  Thus,  the  interesting  fact  is  established  that  even 
the  winged  form  is  by  no   means  essential  to  the  i^erpetnation  of 

the  species ;  but  that,  if  all 
such  winged  individuals 
were  destroyed  as  fast  as 
they  issue  from  the  ground, 
the  species  could  still  go  on 
multiplying  in  a  vineyard 
from  year  to  year.  We  have, 
therefore,  the  spectacle  of  an 
underground  insect,  posses- 
sing the  power  of  contiDued 
existence,  even  when  con- 
fined to  its  subterranean  re- 
treats. It  spreads  in  the 
wingless  state  from  vine  to 
vine,  and  from  vineyard  to 
.  vineyai'd,when  these  are  ad- 


^  KV'  y  vraaf?*  ^  ^y     2  

FiG.W.-Type^'ra^'^Za.  a.root'Hf  CliXTine,  {^^^^\  ^^^^^^  through  pas- 

showing  the  relation  of  Bwellings  to  leaf-galls,  ^S^^  l^  the  ground    lt«elf 

the  power  of  resisting  decomposition ;  b,  larva,  Or  over  the  surface ;  at  the 

as  it  appears   when  hibernating ;   c,  d,  ant«nna  same  time  it  is  able,  in  the 

ana  leg  of  the  same ;  e,f,  g,  forms  of  more  mature  win<rAil  Annrlif  inn  tt\  mi<mifA 

lico;  A,  granulations  of  skin ;  i,  tubercle:  ?',  trans-  ^^^^  COnUltlon  tO  migrate 

verw  folds  at  border  of  joints;  fc,  simple  eyes.  tO       mucn       more      distant 

(After  Riley.)  ^  points.'^— (Riley.) 

The  solitary  egg  above  referred  to  is  the  winter  egg.    As  autumn  ad- 
vances, the  winged  individuals  become  more  and  more  scarce,  and  only 

eggs,    newly-hatched  larvae, 


and  a  few  wingless,  egg-be^- 
ing  mothers  are  seen.  The 
latter  are  said  to  diednring 
the  winter,  and  consequently 
the  species  in  winter  is  repre- 
sented by  the  larvae  and  a  few 
eggs.  In  spring  the  larvflD  molt 
their  winter  coat,  and,  after 
attaining  maturity,  lay  eggs. 
The  eggs  laid  by  the  winged 
females  are  placed  in  thedown 
of  the  leaf  of  the  vine,  but 
more  commonly  in  the  earth 
around  the  roots. 

As  to  remedies,  one  hnn- 
dred  and  forty  have  already 
been  proposed  in  France,  but 
none  are  infallible.    The  best 

Fig.  52.-Type  radidcola.  a.  6.  pupa  and  imago  of  a  general  lenaedy  is  flooding  tlie 
problematic  individual,orsuppo8ed  male  ;c,d,  its  ^^'^^y*'^®  *^  autumn  or  Win- 
antenna  and  leg ;  e,  vesicles  found  in  the  abdomen,  ter.     The  best  Specific  appli- 

(After  RUey.)  catiou  has  been  found  to  be  the 

bisulphide  of  carbon,  two  ounces  to  be  placed  in  a  hole  near  the  root,  the 
earth  becoming  impregnated,  the  insects  are  killed.    Mr.  Eilev  has  urged 
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the  ose  of  resistiug  American  vines  as  stocks,  and  this  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  preventive  measures  which  can  he  adopted.  The  writer 
woald  like  to  kuow  how  extensive  ia  the  Eastern  States  is  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the  phylloxera.  The  galls  are  at  once  recognizable,  and  appear 
in  midsummer,  while  the  root-form  may  be  detected  by  little  swellings  on " 
the  rootlets,  In  which  the  small  greeaish-yellow  lice  may  be  detected 
after  close  examinatioD. 

The  following  recapitulation  of  the  different  forms  in  the  insect  is~ 
taken  irom  Professor  Uiley's  article  ou  the  FhyoUexera  m  Johnsoa'8 
Cyclopedia : 

1.  The  gall-ioIiAbitiiiK  type  (gallaoaJa),  forming  galls  od  the  leaves,  aad  piesentiQg — 
a.  The  ordiuary  egg  (Fig,  50,  c),  nitn  ^bich  tne  gall  is  crowded; 

b,  The  ordinary  larva,  {Fig.  50,  a,  b) ; 

c.  The  awollen  partbenogeDctic  niotlier,  vithont  tubercles  (Fig.  50,  g,  k) ; 

2.  The  root-inhabitiug  type  {radidcola),  forminf;  knota  od  the  roots,  and  preeeuting — 
a  a.  The  oi4inaiy  egg,  differing  in  nothing  from  a,  except  in  its  slight  large  average 

b  b,  The  ordinaiy  larva,  also  differing  in  no  respect  rrom  b ; 

d.  The  partbenogeDetic,  wingless  mother,  the  analogue  of  c,  bnt  covered  with 
tubercles  (Fig.  55,  j,  /) ; 
t,  Tbemoreoval  form,  destiuwl  to  become  winged ; 
/,  The  pupa,  (Plate  LXVIII,  Fig.  1  e) ; 

g,  The  winged,  partbenogenBtie  female  (Plate  LXVIII,  Fig.  1  s,  A)  i 
h,  Tlie  sexual  egg  deposited  by  g,  being  of  two  sizes,  and  giviog  birth 
to  the  two  males  and  females : 
i,  The  male  (Plate  LXVIII,  Fie.  2  e) ; 
j,  The  true  female  (Plate  LXVIII,  Fig.  2,  o,  6) ; 
it,  The  solilary  impregnated  ega  deposited  by j; 
b  b  ft,  The  larva  hatchnl  from  k,  which,  so  far  as  known,  does  not  differ  from  the 
ordinary  larva,  except  in  ils  greater  proli6cacy  ; 
I,  The  hybematiug  laiva,  whicn  differs  only  from  b  in  bejog 
rougher  and  darker. 

The  Gn.\PK  Forkster,  Algpia  oclomaculatuFaliT.  (Fig.  53}.— Devouring  the  lea^eaj 
bright  orange,  blue  and  black  banded  cateri>i liars. 

By  the  time  the  syringa  is  in  blossom,  the  eight-spotted,  or  grape- 
forester  moth  flies    about.     It  is   easily 
known  by  its  blijck  hue,  with  eight  large 
spots  on  the  wings,  two  on  each  wing, 
those  01)  the  fore  wings  being  yellowish, 
those  on  the  hind  wings  white.    The  cat- 
erpillar is  banded  with  whitish-blue,  with 
black   lines,  and  ou  the  middle  of  each 
segment  is  a  broader  orange-yellow  band 
dotted   with   black,   with  a  conspicuous 
white  spot  on  each  side  behind.    It  is  an  j 
inch  and  a  quarter  long.     By  the  middle  J 
of  July  it  becomes  fully  fed,  and  pupates  > 
in  alight  webs  on  the  ground  or  in  earthen 
cocoons.     Hand-picking  is  the  best  rem-pio.  53.— The  Grape 
edy.    Thisinsectishriefiy  mentioned  here,    caterpill 
from  the  fact  that  a  similar  caterpillar  was    "■«"'  enUg™. 
very  common  at  Golden,  Colo.,  July  3, 1875,  on  the  wild  grapes  by  the 
side  of  the  railroad,  and  when  the  cultivated  varieties  become  reared 
extensively,  it  will  probably  transfer  its  affections  from  the  wild  to  the 
cultivated  varieties.    The  caterpillars  of  several  species  of  similar  moths 
which  occur  in  California,  tiie  genus  Alypia  being  more  numerously 
represented  on  the  Pacific  coast  than  elsewhere,  may  ultimately  be  found 
injurious  t^j  the  cultivated  grai>e. 
50a  S 
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This  little  beetle  is  o: 


of  tlie  worst  of  the  forty  or  fifty  different  insect- 
enemies    of   the    grape-Tiuft 
The  beetle  ranges  from  Sew 
York  to  Illinois  and  Missonn. 
It  is  cream-colored  and  black, 
with  long  club-shaped  feelers 
'^  nearly  a  fifth  of  an  iach  loii|r; 
theheaU  and  prothoray  arerwl- 
dish-yellow,  while  the  wing- 
Via.  54.— Oraiie-Tine  Colatpit-    2  nat.  size ;  I,  covers  are  black.     Hand-picb- 
the  same  maKnitied ;  a,  the  larva ;  b,  end  of  body  ing  ig  [be  best  remedy.     The 
eDlarg«L    (SfterEUey.)  j^f^^  (P^^    5j    ^,    i,^    ^eea 

found  by  Professor  Riley  to  feed  ou  the  roots  of  the  strawberry.  Ii 
transforms  in  the  ground. 

The  VrtTE-LEAP  Hopper,  En/tlilonfnii  vilii  Harris.  (Fig.  55).— Swarming  upon  tita 
leaves  in  Align  at  and  earl;  September;  asniall,  pale  yellow  leaf-liopper,  with  two  braail 
red  bands  oa  the  wiogs,  cansiug  the  leaveu  to  wither. 

This  little  insect,  which  I  have  seen  abounding  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultnial 
College  early  in  September,  when 
the  grapes  were  ripening,  is  pale 
yellow,  with  two  broad  red  bands 
and  a  third  dnsky  one  at  the 
apex.  It  is  a  little  over  a  tenth 
f  of  an  inch  long.  It  swaritis  on 
.  the  leaves  in  August,  pnnotariBg 
them  with  its  tiny  beak  and  drav- 
Fia.  55. — Vine-Leaf-Hopper.  lag  out  the  sap  nntil  the  leaves 

turn  yellow  and  become  dry  and  stiE  The  yoang  appear  in  June,  and 
the  leaves  are  thus  depleted  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  months.  They 
wither,  and  hence  the  plant  becomes  enfeebled,  little  new  wood  is  formed, 
the  canes  do  not  ripen  well,  and  the  &uit  is  stunted  and  easily  mitdera^ 
while  in  a  few  years  the  vines  become  exhausted  and  barren.  The  lesf- 
boppera  hibernate,  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  spring.  As  a  remedy,  wash 
the  vines  with  aoap-sads  in  June,  and,  if  possible,  fumigate  the  leaves 
with  tobacco, 


Thr  Red-Shouldered  SiNOXTLo.v,  Stnozylon  KoaillareLay.  (Fig.  56). — Boring  under 
the  bask  and  ioto  the  middle  of  grape-ateBi*; 
a  tdiort,  thick  maggot. 

This  blight  insect  sometimes  btHres 
under  the  bark  of  the  grape,  as  well 
as  in  the  heart  of  grape-stems.    It  aiso 
tunnels  in  apple-trees  and  in  the  shag- 
bark   hickory,    iMring  boles  straight 
toward    the    heart  of   the   tree,  and 
'  changing  to  the  pupa   state   at   the 
n,' inner  ends  of  their  burrows.    (Harris.) 
beetle."  (After  As  a  remedy,  burn  the  infested  twigs 
or  stems. 


Fio.  56.— Red  Bboaldered  Sivoxs^c 
larva:   b,    pupa:        ■     ■• 
Eiloy.)  ■ 
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INJURING  THE  CUKEANT. 

Thk-European  Currant  Saw-Fly,  Nematus  ventricoaua  Klug.  (Figs.  57-59). — Devour- 
iog  the  leaves  from  Jane  until  August ;  a  green  false  caterpillar,  changing  to  a  pale 
honey-brown  saw-fly. 

This  destructive  insect  was  imported  from  Europe  into  nurseries  at 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  was  detected  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  during  the 
year  1857.  It  seems  since  that  time  to  have  spread  westward  and  east- 
ward, arriving  in  Eastern  Massachusetts  about  1865,  as  I  am  informed 
by  Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn,  For  eight  seasons  past  it  has  been  very  de- 
structive in  gardens  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan, where  it  seems  destined  to  spread  farther  west. 

The  parent  of  this  worm  is  a  sawily,  so  named  from  bearing  a  saw- 
like sting,  or  ovipositor,  with  which  it  pierced  the  leaves  or  stalks  of 
plants*  cutting  a  gash,  in  which  it  deposits  an  egg,  the  egg  passing  out 
from  the  ovary  through  the  oviduct,  and  thence  through  the  blades  of 
the  ovipositor  into  the  wound  made  in  the  plant.  While  most  of  the 
members  of  this  family  cut  a  gash  in  the  leaf,  into  which  an  egg  is 
pushed,  a  few,  as  in  the  present  insect^  simply  place  them  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaf,  as  seen  in  Fig.  59.  (I.)  The  fly  has  four  wings,  and 
belongs  to  the  same  group  of  insects  [Hymenoptera)  that  comprises  the 
bee,  wasp,  and  ichneumon-fly. 

The  following  account  of  its  habits  is  taken  from  the  writer^s  Guide 
to  the  Study  of  Insects:  ^^ There  are  about  fifty  species  of  Nematus  ia 
this  country,  of  which  the  most  injurious  one,  the  gooseberry  saw-fly, 
has  been  brought  from  Europe.  Professor  Winchell,  who  has  studied 
this  insect  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  it  has  been  very  destructive, 
observed  the  female  on  the  16th  of  June,  while  depositing  her  cylindri- 
cal, whitish,  and  transparent  eggs  in 
regular  rows  along  the  under  side  of 
the  veins  of  the  leaves,  at  the  rate 
of  about  one  in  forty-five  seconds. 
The  embryo  escapes  from  the  egg 
in  four  days.  It  feeds,  molts,  and 
burrows  into  the  ground  within  a 
period  of  eight  days.  It  remains 
thirteen  days  in  the  ground,  being 
most  of  the  time  in  the  pupa  state, 
while  the  fly  lives  nine  days.  The 
first  brood  of  worms  appeared  May 
21 ;  the  second  brood,  June  '  25.^ 
Fig.  57  shows  the  eggs  deposited 
along  the  under  side  of  the  midribs 
of  the  leaf;  2,  the  holes  bored  by 
the  very  young  larvae ;  and,  3,  those  fig.  57.— Currant-le'af  with  (l)  eggs;  2, 3, 

eateu  by  the  larger  worms.  holes  eaten  by  the  larvoB.  (After  Kiley.) 

Fig.  58  (a,  enlarged)  represents  the  worm  when  fully  grown.  It  is 
then  cylindrical,  pale  green,  with  a  pale-green  head,  with  the  segment 
next  behind  the  head,  and  the  third  segment  from  the  end  of  the  body, 
together  with  the  last  or  anal  segment  yellow  ;  the  16  false  or  abdom- 
inal legs  are  also  yellow ;  the  six  thoracic  legs  are  horn-colored.  The 
bo<ly  is  transversely  wrinkled,  especially  on  the  back,  and  is  slightly 
hairy.  The  eyes  are  black,  and  the  jaws  (mandibles)  are  black,  and 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  edge  reddish.. _  It  is  about  three-quarters  of.au 
inch  in  length. 
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Previous  to  the  last  molt,  however,  and  before  it  had  gained  its  full 

size,  preparatory  to 
passing  into  the  adult 
or  wioged  coDdition, 
the  body  is  covered 
with  black  tubercles; 
from  each  of  whidi 
arises  a  stifif  black 
hair.  There  is  also 
a  supraanal  or  dorsal 
black  patch  on  the 
last  segment  of  the 
body,  from  which 
arises  a  pair  of  black 
spines.  On  the  bsuk 
of  the  false  caterpillar 
the  tnbercles  become 
smooth  and  trans- 
versely oval,  and  ar- 
ranged in  two  regular 
rows.  Moreover,  a 
still  more  important 
«      «    «  -  ,  ,  .  ,       ,    characteristic  of  the 

Fig.  58. — Currant  saw-fly  larva,  natural  size ;  a,  enlarged,    -^orm  Jn  |;|iiQ  gtase  IB 

the  jet-black  head,  which  in  the  fully-grown  insect  is  pale  pea-green. 
In  Salem,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  ravages  of  this  worm  by  Dr. 

William  M^c.kj,  who  found  them  feeding  on  the  cnrrants  in  his  guxlen 

June  8.  At  this  time  they  were  spin- 
ning their  cocoons,  which  were  of  silk, 
tough,  dense,  like  parchment,  and  at 
first  green,  then  becoming  blackish,  and 
covered  with  particles  of  dirt,  and  at- 
tached to  the  leaves  in  the  breeding-box. 
Out  of  doors  they  may  be  fonnd  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  again  during  the  first 
week  in  July  among  the  leaves  and 
stalks  on  the  bushes,  or  among  the 
leaves  lying  on  the  ground,  or  perhaps 
more  frequently  a  little  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Here  they  remain 
between  two  and  three  weeks  in  Jane, 
the  adult  flies  (in  Salem)  appeariug 
June  25.  At  nearly  the  same  date  (June 
29)  the  worms  of  the  second  brood  were 
_  spinning  their  cocoons.    These  cocoons 

Fig.  59.— European  Currant  Saw -Fly.  (belonging  to  the  secoud  brood)  remain 
o,  male.  6,  female.  (After  Riley.)     under  ground  or  on  the  leaves  about  the 

roots  through  the  winter,  the  flies  appearing  in  the  spring  and  laying 
their  eggs  as  soon  as  the  leaves  unfold. 

Not  having  specimens  of  both  sexes  of  this  saw-fly  at  hand,  I  compile 
the  following  description  (often  using  their  own  words)  from  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Riley's  account  in  the  American  Entomologist,  vol.  ii,  p.  16, 
from  which  these  illustrations  (Fig.  59  a,  b)  are  taken. 

The  female  (Fig.  59  b)  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  (^22^  ,2_b_)^  and  is 
of  a  bright  honey -yellow  color.  The  head  is  black,  with  all  the  jwrts 
between  and  below  the  origin  of  the  antennae,  except  the  tip  of  the 
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mandibles  (jaws),  doll  honey-yellow.    The  antennae  are  brown-black, 

often  tinged  with  reddish  above,  except  toward  the  base,  and  beneath 

en  tirely  dull  reddish,  except  the  two  ba^al  joints.    They  are  foar-flfths  as 

long  as  the  body;  the  third  joint,  when  viewed  sideways,  is  four  times 

as  lon^  as  wide ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  joints  are  equal  in  length,  the 

remaining  joints  slowly  diminishing  in  length.    On  the  thorax  are  four 

conspicuous  black  spots  and  other  smaller  ones.    The  legs  are  bright 

honey-yellow ;  the  basal  or  hip-joints  (coxab  and  trochanters)  whitish, 

TV'biie  the  extreme  tips  of  the  hind  shanks  (tibisB)  and  the  whole  of  the 

bind  toe-joints  (tarsi)  are  blackish  brown.    The  wings  are  glossy,  with 

dark  veins,  and  expand  a  little  over  half  an  inch. 

The  male  (Fig.  50  a)  is  rather  smaller  {^  inch  in  length),  and  is 
black.  The  head  is  dull  honey-yellow.  The  antennaB  are  brown-blacky 
often  a  little  reddish  beneath,  except  toward  the  base;  they  are  as  long 
as  the  body,  and  while  longer  than  in  the  female,  are  also  somewhat 
flattened  out.  The  thorax  has  the  wing-scales  and  the  prothorax,  or 
collar,  honey-yellow.  The  under  side  and  tip  of  the  abdomen  are  honey- 
yellow. 

The  injury  done  to  currant-bushes  daring  the  past  year  was  very 
^eat.  In  June,  we  saw  them  in  great  numbers  in  a  garden  at  Law- 
rence, where  they  had  stripped  the  bushes,  eating  the  leaves  down  to 
the  leaf-stalk,  myriads  clustering  upon  the  branches.  The  birds  evi- 
dently do  not  feed  upon  them,  and  thus,  in  dealing  with  this  insect,  we 
are  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  nature  for  restrain- 
ing a  superabundance  of  insect-life. 

As  this  is  an  important  and  practical  subject,  )et  ns  digress  for  a 
moment  to  notice  some  facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Weir,  of  the  London 
Entomological  Society  on  the  insects  that  seem  distasteful  to  birds. 
He  finds  by  caging  up  birds  whose  food  is  of  a  mixed  character  (purely 
insect-eating  birds  could  not  be  kept  alive  in  confinement),  that  all  hairy 
caterpillars  were  uniformly  uneaten.    Such  caterpillars  are  the  ^^  yellow 
bears "  (iirofta  and  Spilosama)^  the  salt-marsh  caterpillars  (Leucarctia 
<icr(ea)j  and  the  caterpillar  of  the  Yaporer  moth  (Orgyia),  and  the  spring 
larvsD  of  butterflies;  with  these  may  perhaps  be  classed  the  European 
carrant  saw-fly.    He  was  disposed  to  ccvosider  that  the  ''  flavor  of  all 
these  caterpillars  is  nauseous,  and  not  that  the  mechanical  troublesome, 
ness  of  the  hairs  prevents  their  being  eaten.    Larvsa  which  spin  webs- 
and  are  gregarious,  are  eaten  by  birds,  but  not  with  avidity;  they  ap- 
pear very  much  to  dislike  the  web  sticking  to  their  beaks,  and  those 
completely  concealed  in  the  web  are  left  unmolested.    When  branches 
covered  with  the  web  of  Rifponomenta  evonymella  (a  little  moth  of  the 
Tinea  family)  were  introduced  into  the  aviary,  those  larvse  only  which 
ventured  beyond  the  protection  of  the  web  were  eaten."    "  Smooth- 
skinned,  gaily-colored  caterpillars  (such  as  the  currant  Abraxas^  or  span 
worm),  which  never  conceal  themselves,  but  on  the  contrary  appear  to 
court  observation  ",  were  not  touched  by  the  birds.    He  states,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  ^'  all  caterpillars  whose  habits  are  nocturnal,  and  are 
dull-colored,  with  fleshy  bodies  and  smooth  skins,  are  eaten  with  the 
greatest  avidity.    Every  species  of  green  caterpillar  is  also  much  rel- 
ished.   All  OeometrcBy  whose  larvae  resemble  twigs,  as  they  stand  out 
from  the  plant  on  their  anal  prolegs,  are  invariably  eaten."    Mr.  A,  G. 
Butler,  of  London,  has  also  fouud  that  frogs  and  spiders  will  not  eat 
the  same  larvae  rejected  by  birds,  the  frogs  having  an  especial  aversion 
to  the  currant  span-worms  {Abrcixas  and  Halia), 

The  natural  enemies  of  the  currant  saw-fly  are  three  kinds  of  ichneu- 
mon-flies, of  which  one  is  a  minute  egg-parasite.    Mr.  Lintner,  of  New 
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York,  states  that  of  fifty  eggs  laid  by  the  parent  saw-fly,  onlj-  foar  or 
five  hatched  out  the  currant-worm.  We  see,  then,  that  though  the 
birds  apparently  destroy  none,  an  immense  number  are  carried  off,  even 
before  they  have  a  chance  of  doing  any  mischief,  by  minute  insects  of 
their  own  order. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  next  to  picking  them  off  by  hand,  and  which 
is  really  the  most  practicable  method  of  getting  rid  of  them,  is  to  dust 
powdered  white  hellebore  over  the  bushes,  by  sprinkling  it  from  a 
rauslin  bag  tied  to  a  stick,  as  it  otherwise  excites  violent  sneezing. 
Used  in  this  small  quantity  it  is  not  poisonous.  This  is  the  remedy 
used  with  most  success  in  the  West,  and  recommended  by  Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Riley.  I  have  used  it  with  good  success  in  my  own  garden, 
and  it  is  a  thorough  remedy  if  thoroughly  and  persistently  applied. 
Dr.  W.  Mack,  of  Salem,  tells  me  that  he  has  used  a  solution,  consisting 
of  a  i)ourid  of  copperas  to  six  gallons  of  wat«r,  with  much  success.  It 
blackens  the  leaves,  but  does  not  injure  them  permanently. 

Dr.  E.  Worcester,  of  Waltham,  according  to  the  Boston  Jonmal  of 
Chemistry,  finds  that  this  worm  ^'may  be  fully  and  almost  immediately 
destroyed  by  the  use  of  carbolate  of  lime.  The  doctor  tried  the  powdeV 
in  many  instances  during  the  past  summer,  and  found  that  while  it  was 
fully  as  effective  as  hellebore,  it  was  less  disagreeable,  less  costly,  and 
perfectly  safe.  The  method  of  using  it  is  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  vines 
as  soon  as  the  worm  makes  its  appearance,  bringing  it  well  in  contact 
with  the  leaves,  and  soon  the  insect  is  destroyed.  It  will  need  bat  two 
or  three  applications,  and  the  work  is  done." 

This  worm  attacks  the  gooseberry  as  well  as  the  currant,  though  in 
Massachusetts  its  ravages  have  been  more  confined  to  the  latter  shrub. 
As  a  preventive  measure  against  its  further  spread,  in  buying  or 
transporting  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  Walsh  recommends  that 
the  roots  be  carefully  cleaned  of  dirt,  so  that  the  cocoons  may  not  be 
carried  from  one  garden  or  ♦nursery  to  another. 

The  Native  Currant  Saw-Fly,  Pristophora  grossulanm  Walsh.— 
As  this  species  may  be  confounded  with  the  European  saw-fly,  though 
belonging  to  a  different  genus  (Pristiphora)^  the  following  brief  account 
of  it  is  extracted  from  my  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects : 

This  saw-fly  (Fig.  60  a,  larva; 
&,  female,  from  the  "American 
Entomologist" ;  P.  grossnlarut  of 
Walsh)  "is  a  widely  diffused  spe- 
cies in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  and  injures  the  currant 
and  gooseberry.  The  female  fly 
is  shining  black,  while  the  head 
IS  dull  yellow,  and  the  legs  are 
honey -yellow,  with  the  tips  of  the 
six  tarsi,  and  sometimes  the  ex- 

FiG.  GO.-NativoCurrarj^t^Saw-Fly.   a,  Ian  a;  ^^^^^  ^jpg  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^y^^^^  ^^ 

'  ^^^  ^*  of  the  tarsal  joints,  pale  dusky  for 

a  quarter  of  their  length.  The  wings  are  partly  hyaline,  with  black 
reins,  a  honey-yellow  costa,  and  a  dusky  stigma,  edged  with  honey- 
yellow.  The  male  differs  a  little  in  having  black  coxie.  Mr.  Walsh 
states  that  the  larva  is  a  pale  grass-green  worm,  half  an  inch  long,  with 
a  black  head,  which  becomes  green  after  the  last  molt,  but  with  a 
lateral  brown  stripe  meeting  with  the  opposite  one  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  where  it  is  more  or  less  confluent 5  and  a  central  brownblack 
spot  on  its  face.    It  appears  the  last  of  June  and  early  in  July,  and  a 
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second  brood  in  Angast.    Tbey  epin  their  cocoods  od  tlie  bu^es  'oa, 
which  they  feed,  and  the  fly  appears  in  two  or  three  weeks,  tTOipeci**_>, 
laens  reared  by  him  flying  on  the  26th  of  Augnst."    This  worm  m^^st    . 
once  be  distinguished  frotn  the  imported  cnrrant-worm  by  the  abs^ce 
of  the  minnte  blacic  warts  that  cover  the  body  of  the  latter.    The  Bain^ 
remedies  should  be  nsed  for  this  worm  as  are  recommended  for  the  pr&>  / 
ceding  insect. 

The  Curbant  Spax-Woiim,  EnfiUAia  riiearia  Fitcb.  (Fi(t.  61,  moth;  Fig.  Ifi,  1,2, 
caterpillar;  3,  pnpa,  from  the  "American  Entomolof;iat.  ) — Dovonrieg  the  teavea;  a 
span-worm,  about  an  inch  long,  bright  yellow,  spotted,  "beiog  uut-black. 

Many  persons,  in  speaking  of  the  "cnrrant- 
■worm,"  confonnd  the  caterpillar-like  saw-fly  larva 
with  the  well-known  geometer  caterpillar,  which  * 
is  a  native  species,  and  was  long  since  described  ' 
t>y  Dr.  Fitch,  under  the  name  of  Abraxas  ribea- 
ria.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  currant  are 
fairly  expanded,  late  in  May  or  early  in  Jnne,  the 
yoDng  caterpillars,  scarcely  thicker  than  a  horse- 

bair,  may  be  found  eating  little  holes  in  them. F'o-*l—"'^i'<^ Currant. 
Id  about  three  weeks  after  hatching  it  becomes  fully  growD,  beiug 
about  an  iuoh  long,  aud  bright-yellow  in  color,  the  body  being  covered 
with  large,  black  dots.    The  chrys- 
nlis  is  shining  reddish  brown,  about 
balfaninchlougiandmaybefoRDd 
late    ia    June,    either    upon    the 
ffroatid  or  just  under  the  surface.  ^ 
lu  two  weeks  after  entering  the  | 
chrysalis  state  the  moth  may  be  i 
observed  flyitig  about  the  garden  i 
or  resting  upon  the  leaves  during  i 
cloudy  weather.    The  moth  ia  yel-  ' 
low    ochreons,    with  dark,    often  j 
nearly  transparent,  blotches  on  the  j 
wings.     It  is  not  easily  mistaken  I 
for  any  other  moth.    Mr.  Riley,  in  ■ 
an  article  on   this   insect  in   the  | 
''American  EutomologiHt,"  states 
that  by  sprinkling  jHtwdered  belle- ' 
bore  upon  the  leaves,  or  applying 
a  solution  of  eight  or  twelve  ounces 
to  a  bucketful  of  water,  the  cater- 
pillars will  be  killed.     Hand-pick- 
ing assiduously  followed  up,  and 

a  vigorous  shaking  of  the  bushesF'o^a.— CnrrantSpan-Wonn.  (After  Eiley.) 
over  a  sheet  or  a  newspaper,  repeated  twice  a  day,  will  keep  the  insect 
within  moderate  bounds. 

INSECTS  INJURING  THE  APPLE. 

TnB  CA.NKER-WoitM,  Ajtiaopfm/x  rrmala  Peck,  and  A.  aulummtla  Pnckard.  {Plate 
LXIX  Figs.  1-1.) — Devouring  I  hcleavea ;  a  dark-striped  span- worm,  vorj-iiiR  in  ciilurto 
jialo  gr«en,  trausforming  in  the  earth,  and  with  wioglesa  females  and  wlugod  malea. 

Nest  to  the  apple-tree  borer,  which  has  almost  cnt  ofi  the  apple  crop 
of  the  Eastern  States  in  certain  localities,  the  canker-worm,  always 
local  in  its  distribution,  is  the  most  injurious.    Originally  confined,  as 
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^D  iDJarioos  insect,  to  Eastern  Massacbnsetts  and  Connecticut,  it  is  now 
injorlons  in  Illinois  and  Missouri.  It  must  originally,  at  least  A.  xenuita^ 
bave  occurred  all  over  tbe  United  States  east  of  tbe  Mississippi,  as  I 
bave  received  it  from  Texas.  It  may  possibly  be  introduced  into  Uie 
Territories,  and  therefore  I  refer  to  it  simply  in  this  connection. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  life-bistory  of  a  canker-worm.  And  here  we 
will  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  species,  tbe  Anisopteryx  vemata  of 
Peck,  which  appears  in  tbe  spring,  not  touching  at  present  on  tbe 
autumnal  species.  About  tbe  1st  of  May,  at  the  time  when  the  leaves 
of  the  apple  are  unfolding,  the  young  canker-worms  break  through  the 
eggs,  which  have  been  laid  earlier  in  the  season,  in  March  and  April,  in 
patches  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  They  may  be  soon  found 
clustering  on  the  terminal  buds  and  partly  unfolded  leaves,  and  are 
then  about  a  line  in  length,  and  not  much  thicker  than  a  bit  of  thick 
thread. 

How  they  grow  and  devour  every  green  thing  on  the  tree  is  too  well 
known  to  the  fruit-raisers  in  tbe  eastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  Fortu- 
nately, owing  to  the  want  of  wings,  the  female  is  exceedingly  sedentary, 
and  year  after  year  tbe  trees  of  particular  orchards  and  towns  are  defo- 
liated and  turned  brown,  while  adjoining  orchards  and  towns  scarcely 
Buffer.  By  the  20th  of  June,  in  Essex  County ,^  Massachusetts,  the  orch- 
ard looks  as  if  a  fire  had  run  through  it.  At-  that  date  the  worms  are 
fully  fed,  and  they  then  descend  to  the  ground,  letting  themselves  down 
by  a  silken  thread.  At  this  time  I  have  destroyed  thousands  by  jarring 
the  tree  and  collecting  those  which  fall  down.  I  have  watched  old  and 
young  robins  busily  engaged  in  eating  them,  and  from  the  number  of 
toads  in  my  garden,  gathered  about  under  the  trees,  I  feel  confident 
that  they  eat  multitudes  of  them. 

Tbe  worms  at  once  enter  the  ground,  change  to  chrysalids  several 
inches  below  tbe  surface,  near  tbe  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  there  remain 
until  the  early  days  of  March  and  April,  when  the  wingless  females 
ascend  the  trees,  and  the  winged  males  may  be  seen  fluttering  about. 

I  took  pains  one  spring,  in  the  middle  of  April,  to  count  the  number 
of  these  moths  on  my  apple-trees,  fourteen  in  number,  averaging  from 
6  to  7  inches  in  thickness,  besides  three  elms.  They  were  more  abund- 
ant on  the  apple- trees  than  the  elms.  But  on  those  seventeen  trees 
there  were  counted,  adhering  mostly  to  the  tarred  paper,  1,000  males 
and  200  females.  The  spring  of  1875  was  cold  and  backward,  and  few 
moths  were  seen  before  this  date.  From  these  data  we  can  ascertain 
approximately  the  relative  numerical  proportions  between  the  sexes, 
which  seems  to  approximate  five  males  to  one  female. 

Tbe  species  I  have  referred  to  is  the  spring  moth,  the  Anigopter^ 
vernata  of  Peck,  but  not  of  Harris.  The  other  species  is  much  less 
abundant  in  the  adult  condition,  and  only  appears  in  the  autumn.  Tbe 
wings  are  thicker  than  those  of  vernata,  and  the  caterpillar  has  an  addi- 
tional pair  of  prop-legs,  though  so  short  as  to  be  useless.  I  find  that 
most  of  the  damage  is  done  by  the  caterpillars  of  vernata.  On  Jane 
15,  1875, 1  collected  557  caterpillars  from  the  apple-trees  in  my  garden. 
Of  these  520  were  vernata,  and  27  were  tbe  young  of  the  autumn  species. 
Peck,  in  his  account  published  in  1795,  states  that  vemata  does  the 
principal  damage. 

As  for  remedies,  the  use  of  printer's  ink  laid  on  tarred  paper  is  the 
cheapest,  though  the  ink  should  be  applied  every  day  or  two.  The  use 
of  tin  troughs  of  oil  surrounding  the  tree  is  almost  sure  to  stop  the 
ascent  of  the  females,  while  wooden  troughs  of  oil  built  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trunk  is  almost  equally  efficacious.    Care  and  attention,  andi 
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above  all,  co-operation  among  those  sal&ring  from  these  worms,  would 
enable  as  to  check  their  ravages.    ^ 

Plate  LXVIX,  Fig.  1,  a,  represents  the  caterpillar  of  vernata;  &,  egg;  c, 
dj  side  and  dorsal  view  of  a  segment  of  the  caterpillar.  Fig.  2,  a,  the  male 
luoth ;  bj  the  wingless  female ;  c,  three  joints  of  the  antenna ;  dj  dorsal 
view  of  an  abdominal  segment.  Figs.  3  and  4  the  different  stages  of  the 
autumnal  species  {A,  autumnata), 

Thb  Amertcax  Tent-Caterpillar,  Clisiocainpa  americana  Harris.  (Plate  LXIX, 
Fi|^.  5, 6.) — DeTouring  the  foliaf^e  and  formiDg  coDspicuons  tent-like  webs  or  nests  in  the 
forks  of  tlie  branches ;  a  large,  hairy  caterpillar  with  a  dorsal  white  stripe  and  numer- 
008  fine,  wrinkled  black  lines  on  a  yellow  groand,  united  below  into  a  common  black 
band,  with  a  blue  spot  on  the  side  of  each  ring. 

At  the  same  time  that  the.  canker-worms  are  breaking  ont  of  their  egg- 
shells, the  jonng  tent-caterpillars  are  following  suit.  This  occnrs  usa- 
ally  abont  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  region  of  Boston,  or  a  month  or  six 
weeks  earlier  in  the  latitude  of  Saint  Louis,  just  as  the  leaves  are  un- 
folding. At  this  time,  if  one  will  examine  closely  the  conspicuous 
banches  of  eggs  on  the  twigs  of  the  tree,  he  may  be  able  to  see  the  little 
caterpillars  clustering  about  on  the  outside  of  the  egg-mass.  When 
hatched,  they  have  large  heads,  and  the  body  is  provided  with  long, 
scattered  hairs.  They  at  once  betake  themselves  to  the  opening  buds, 
congregating  at  noon-time,  when  the  sun  is  hot  among  the  axils  of  the 
branches,  there  forming  a  tent  of  silk  for  pro.tection  from  the  sun  and 
rain.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they  make  extended  journeys  over  dif- 
ferent branches,  laying  pathways  of  silk  wherever  they  go.  The  tent 
or  nest  increases  in  size  until  it  becomes  the  conspicuous,  but  by  no 
means  ornamental,  object  so  noticeable  on  the  grounds  of  slovenly  farm- 
ers early  in  June.  The  caterpillars  become  fully  grown  by  the  middle 
of  June.  Then  they  spin  dense,  tough,  white  cocoons  under  loose  bark, 
or  under  boards  and  rails  of  fences,  and  the  moth  appears  about  the  1st 
of  July. 

I  once  experimented  with  a  worm  to  see  how  persevering  it  would  be 
in  spinning  its  cocoon.  After  one  cocoon  was  finished  I  removed  it, 
when  by  another  day  a  new  one  was  spun  like  the  other.  Upon  my  re- 
moving this,  it  spun  a  third  one  which  was  thin  and  slight,  the  supply 
of  silk  having  been  exhausted.  The  silk  is  secreted  by  two  glands  one- 
half  longer  than  the  body  when  drawn  out,  but  which  are  folded  up 
beneath  the  digestive  canal,  and  open  out  on  the  under  lip.  The  silk  is 
jQuid,  becoming  solid  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  American  tent-caterpillar  is  about  two  inches  in  length,  with 
long,  rather  dense  hairs.  Along  the  back  runs  a  white  stripe,  accompa- 
nied by  numerous  fine,  wrinkled  black  lines  on  a  yellow  ground,  united 
below  into  a  common  black  line.  On  the  side  of  each  segment  of  the  body 
is  a  conspicuous  blue  spot. 

The  moths  hide  by  day  about  the  garden,  and  when  the  lamps  are 
lighted,  in  they  dart  and  tumble  about  on  the  table  under  the  light,  in 
an  insensate  way,  as  if  frightened  out  of  their  wits.  So  peculiar  is  their 
mode  of  entering  a  lighted  room,  that  one  can  usually  tell  what  moth 
is  coming  by  its  peculiar,  noisy  mode  of  entrance.  The  moth  is  reddish- 
brown,  very  thick-bodied,  clothed  in  a  thick  coat  of  long  hairs,  and  with 
short,  broad,  strong  wings,  as  it  flies  swiftly.  It  js  reddish-brown, 
with  two  oblique,  dirty-white  lines  on  the  fore  wings,  which  expand 
when  outstretched,  abont  an  inch  and  a  half.  Early  in  July  the  female 
lays  her  eggs,  in  bunches  of  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred.  They 
are  placed  side  by  side,  in  a  mass  surrounding  the  twigs  (Plate  LXIX,  Fig.. 
5,  o),  and  after  they  are  thus  stuck  on  so  as  to  surround  the  branch  like 
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a  collar,  the  entire  mass  is  covered  over  with  a  gammy  secretion,  which 
hardens,  and  serves  as  a  protection  to  the  eggs. 

Eemedies. — In  the  early  spring  as  well  as  late  antnmn  the  banches  of 
eggs  should  be  picked  off  and  burned.  When  the  tents  are  formed  in 
June  the  nest  should  be  removed  with  a  mop  dipped  in  oil  or  k^x)seDe, 
at  noon-time,  when  the  caterpillars  are  in  the  tent.  By  discharging  a 
gun  close  to  the  nest  it  can  be  destroyed  with  a  small  charge  of  powder. 

Plate  LXIX,  Fig.  7,  represents  the  caterpillar  of  Clisiocampa  dUstria 
HUbner  [sylvatica  Harris),  which  rarely  occurs  on  apple-trees,  being  more 
common  on  the  oak.  It  is  a  light  blue,  with  a  dorsal  rim  of  eleven 
white  oval  spots.  The  moth,  with  the  eggs,  is  represented  at  Fig.  8. 
There  are  two  species  of  Clisiocampa  in  California  {C.  cali/ornica  Pack., 
and  O.  comtrictu  Stretch),  and  one  is  troublesome  to  apple-trees  at  Salt 
City,  Mr.  Barfort  tells  me,  which  may  in  time  leave  the  oak  on  which  it 
feeds  and  attack  the  apple.  Both  of  the  eastern  tent-caterpillais  orig- 
na  ly  fed  on  the  oak. 

Tub  Fall  Web-Worm,  fftiphaniria  textar  Harris.  (Fig.  63.)— Forming  large  webs  on 
fruit  and  forest  trees  id  August  j  a  bairy,  slender,  greenish-yellow  caterpillar  dotted  with 
black,  changing  to  a  supw-white  unspotted  moth. 

This  common  and  annoying  cat- 
erpillar is  universally  ahundant, 
weaving  its  conspicuous  web  or  tent- 
like stractnre  on  the  branches  of  the 
apple,  pear,  and  cherry,  etc.,  in  Aq- 
gnst,  the  worms  remaining  about 
until  the  leaves  are  nearly  ready 

..   '^^^;';':a,N:''f(i-IH'f  ■^y.i^V^^'^  P^  to  fall.    They  usually  eat  the  leaves 

5^ ^vi>' ■■ .::'): j.'!'\ ' ■'!'i\i[iil^. :^  vf  on  one  entire  branch  and  titen  pass 

M»r.i»ii,— ■■  %  ^  ^^^  next,  tying  the  leaves  to- 

V  'I'/i  ■! lVu  ^  7, ^'^^^^I'l y^^^  ^  gether  with  silken  threads.    They 
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^  are  easilv  exterminated  bv  hand- 

Fig.  6:^.— FaU  Web-Worm.    a,  larva;   5,  Hiririi^r       cji.w:xmiuai,cpix   u^   u»uu 
chrysalis;  c,  moth.    (After Eiley.)  piCKing. 

The  Coddlino  Moth,  Carpocapaa  pomonella  Linn.  (Plate  LXIX,  Fig.  9.)— Eatiog 
holes  in  apples,  causing  them  to  fall  prematurely ;  a  small  flesh -colored  worm,  trans- 
forming into  a  small  gray  moth. 

This  moth,  which  is  such  a  universal  pest  in  the  Eastern  States,  has 
for  live  years  past,  Mr.  Barfort  tells  me,  been  injurious  to  the  apples  in 
Salt  Lake  City.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  considerable  pest  of  the  apple  in 
the  Territory,  but  one  that  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention.  2lilr. 
Henry  Edwards,  of  San  Francisco,  writes  me  that  it  has  not  yet  occurred 
in  California. 

The  moth  lays  usually  one  egg  on  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit  eariy 
in  summer,  and  the  caterpillar  hatches  in  a  few  days,  burrowing  di- 
rectly into  the  core  of  the  forming  fruit.  It  attains  its  full  size,  becom- 
ing fully  fed,  in  about  three  weeks,  when  the  apple  drops  to  the  ground, 
and  the  Lirva  transforms  in  a  thin  or  sometimes  quite  thick  cocoon 
in  crevices  in  the  bark  of  the  tree,  etc.,  and  in  a  few  days  after  another 
brood  of  moths  appear,  though  most  of  them,  as  I  have  found  in  Maine, 
remain  in  their  cocoons  through  the  winter  in  the  caterpillar  state.  In 
this  condition  I  have  found  them  under  the  loosened  bark  early  in  May. 
Many  of  the  worms,  Dr.  Le  Barm,  in  his  Illinois  report,  says  one-haif, 
instead  of  waiting  for  the  immature  apples  to  f^ill,  desert  the  apple  and 
let  themselves  down  by  the  web  or  walk  down  the  trunk  of  the  trees. 
The  moth  is  gray,  with  numerous  darker,  tcansverse  lines,  and  witii  a 
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eoTved  black  line  before  the  ocellated  patch  on  the  inner  angle,  which 
line  is  edged  with  a  coppery  tint.  Plate  LXIX,  Fig.  9,  represents  the 
oa»terpillar,  with  the  worm-eaten  apple,  the  cocoon  (t),  and  the  chrysalis 
^tnd  moth. 

Remedies. — This  troublesome  pest  may  be  partially  destroyed  by  gath- 
ering the  "  windfalls,''  though  the  larva  often  deserts  the  worm-eaten 
Apples  before  it  falls.  The  l)est  remedy  is  that  suggested  by  Dr.  Trim- 
l^le,  who  binds  bands  of  hay  about  the  trees  from  July  until  the  middle 
of  September.  The  larvje  crawl  under  these  bands  and  there  spin  their 
miken  cocoons,  when  every  fortnight  the  bands  can  be  removed  and  the 
^worms  destroyed.  Dr.  Le  Barm  recommends  for  JSTorthern  Illinois  that 
t:be  bandages  be  in  place  a  month  after  the  blooming  of  the  trees;  that 
tbey  be  examined  seven  weeks  after  the  falling  of  the  blossoms }  that 
tliree  subsequent  examinations  be  made  at  intervals  of  twelve  days, 
And  a  final  one  after  the  leaves  of  the  tree  have  fallen.  In  the  latitude 
of  Saint  Louis,  Mr.  Riley  suggests  that  the  first  examination  be  made 
not  later  than  six  weeks  after  the  falling  of  the  blossoms ;  and  that  four 
aabsequent  examinations,  at  intervals  of  twelve  days,  be  made  between 
it  and  the  final  one  in  the  autumn  when  the  apples  are  gathered. 

The  ApPLE-WEEvn^  Anihonomus  quadrigibhus  Say.  (Figs.  64, 65.)— Boring  in  the 
apple ;  a  long,  slender  maggot,  transt'orming  in  the  apple  into  a  weevil,  with  a  snoat 
uearly  as  loii^  as  the  body. 


a 


Fig.  64. — ^Apple- Weevil,  adnlt.  a, 
nat.  size;  o,  o,  enlarged.  (After 
Riley.) 


Fig.  65.— Apple-V7eevil.    a,  pupa ;  6, 
maggot ;  both  enlarged. 


This  weevil,  which  need  not  be  confounded  with  the  plum-weevil, 
is  smaller,  and  has  a  longer  beak.  With  its  long  snout  it  drills  holes 
into  the  apple,  deposits  an  egg^  and  the  grub  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
the  apple,  feeding  around  the  core  for  nearly  a  month,  when  it  trans- 
forms in  the  fruit,  which  does  not  fall.  It  remains  two  or  three  weeks 
in  the  pupa  state,  not  leaving  the  fruit  until  it  becomes  a  beetle. — 
(Riley.) 

INSECTS  AFFECTING  THE  PLUM. 

The  Plum-Weevil,  Conoirachelus  nenuphar  Herbst. — Puncinring  the  young  frnit ;  a 
weevil,  like  a  dried  plnm-bnd  in  general  appearance,  whose  grub  in  the  plum  causes 
the  fruit  to  prematurely  fall. 

The  plum-weevil  has  nearly  cut  off  the  fruit  in  the  Eastern  States,  so 
that  comparatively  little  is  raised.  The  following  condensed  account 
is  taken  from  "  The  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects :"  **  This  beetle  is  a 
short,  stout,  thick  weevil,  and  the  snout  is  curved,  rather  longer  than 
the  thorax,  and  bent  on  the  chest  when  at  rest.  It  is  dark  brown, 
spotted  with  white,  ochre-yellow  and  black,  and  the  surface  is  rough, 
from  which  the  beetle,  as  Harris  says,  looks  like  a  dried  bud  when 
shaken  from  the  tree.    When  the  fruit  is  set,  the  beetles  sting  the 
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plums,  and  sometimes  apples  and  peaches,  with  their  snoats,  making  a 
curved  incision,  in  which  a  single  egg  is  deposited.  Mr.  F.  C.  Hill 
shows  that  the  curculio  makes  the  crescent-shaped  cat  after  the  egg  is 
pushed  in,  ^  so  as  to  undermine  the  egg,  and  leave  it  in  a  kind  of  flap 
formed  by  the  little  piece  of  the  flesh  of  the  fruit  which  she  has  under- 
mined. (Jan  her  object  be  to  wilt  the  piece  around  the  egg,  and  pre- 
vent the  growing  fruit  from  crushing  it  ?' — (Practical  Entomologist,  YoL 
ii,  p.  115.)  The  grub  hatched  therefrom  is  a  little  footless,  fleshy  white 
grub,  with  a  distinct  round  light-brown  head.  The  imitation  set  ap  by 
these  lavsB  causes  the  fruit  to  drop  before  it  is  of  full  size,  with  thie 
lava  still  within.  Now  full  fed,  it  burrows  directly  into  the  ground  and 
transforms  during  the  last  of  the  summer.  In  three  weeks  it  becomes 
a  beetle.  It  also  attacks  other  garden-fruits,  such  as  the  cherry,  peach, 
and  quince. 

Remedy.— 'The  best  remedy  is  jarring  the  trees,  and  catching  the  larv» 
in  sheets  and  burning  them.  Dr.  Hall's  '^curculio  catcher"  is  an  excel- 
lent invention  for  destroying  these  insects ;  it  consists  of  a  large  inverted 
white  umbrella,  fixed  upon  a  large  wheelbarrow,  split  in  front  to  receive 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  against  which  it  is  driven  with  force  sufficient  ta 
jar  tbe  cnrculios  from  the  tree  into  the  umbrella. 

INSECTS  INJUEING  THE  STEAWBBRRY. 

The  June  Beetle,  Phyllophaga  fusca  (Frohl.).    (See  Fig.  10,  p.  720.)— Eating  tbe 
Toot8 ;  tbe  large,  fleshy  white  grub  of  tbe  common  May  or  June  beetle. 

The  follpwiug  accouut  is  taken  from  my  third  annual  report  as  State 
Entomologist  of  Massachusetts : 

^'  With  the  increasing  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  the  strawberry^ 
it  has  been  found  that  several  insects  not  before  suspected  to  be  inclined 
to  feed  on  this  plant,  now  habitually  frequent  it.  Of  these  perhaps  the 
most  injurious  is  the  strawberry  saw-fly,  which  in  this  State,  but  mora 
especially  the  Western  States,  as  in  Illinois,  does  in  some  cases  tbe 
most  grievous  damage.  Then  a  few  moths  which  have  been  known  to 
feed  on  fruit-trees,  the  currant,  etc.,  have  transferred  their  afifections  to 
the  strawberry ;  such  are  the  apple-leaf-roller  or  TortriXy  the  saffiron 
measuring-moth  (ATigerona  crocataria)^  and  several  other  caterpillars 
found  in  the  Western  States,  and  described  in  the  entomological  reports 
of  Messrs.  Walsh  and  Riley,  and  also  in  *  Harris's  Treatise  on  the  Injo- 
rions  Insects'  of  this  State,  and  the  reporter's  *  Guide  to  the  Study  of 
Insects.' 

"  Next,  however,  in  importance  to  the  strawberry  saw-fly  (Emphytm 
macttlatu8)y  is  one  of  tbe  most  common  and  familiar  of  all  these  insects 
which  everywhere  force  their  attention  upon  us.  This  is  the  common 
May  beetle,  June  beetle  or  *  dor  bug,'  the  American  representative  in  its 
abundance  and  injurious  qualities  of  the  European  cockchafer. 

''Dr.  Harris  has  given  a  brief  sketch  of  its  habits  and  transtbrmations 
in  his  Treatise,  and  referred  to  the  injury  the  grub,  sometimes  called 
'  white-worm,'  does  to  the  roots  of  grass,  remarking  that  '  in  many 
places  the  turf  may  be  turned  up  like  a  carpet  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  roots.'  He,  however,  does  not  say  that  it  attacks 
the  strawberry-roots,  which  it  has  for  several  years  been  known  to  do  in 
gardens  about  Salem.  My  attention  was  especially  called  to  its  ravages 
by  Mr.  D.  M.  Balch,  of  Salem,  who  has  lost  many  strawberry-plants  by 
the  white  grub,  li  seemed  evident  that  they  were  introduced  in  the 
manure  placed  around  the  roots,  as  during  July  and  late  in  sumoier  a 
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manurebeap  near  by  swarmed  with  the  well-known  white  grubs,  in  va- 
rious stages  of  development,  some  apparently  in  the  second  year  and 
others  in  the  third  yeai-'s  growth.  They  eat  the  main  roots  of  the  plant, 
thas  destroying  one  plant  after  another.  From  this  it  will  be  obvious 
that  if  we  observe  the  plant  to  wilt  and  suddenly  die,  we  may  look  for 
the  white  grub  and  at  once  kill  it  to  prevent  further  ravages.  It  is  evi- 
dent, so  large  and  voracious  are  these  worms,  that  one  plant  would  be 
a  mere  trifle  to  one  of  them. 

^^It  also  eats  down  in  much  the  same  manner  young  squash-plants,  as 
I  am  told  by  Mr.  0.  A  Putnam,  of  Salem,  who  has  been  obliged  to  plant 
the  seed  over  once  or  twice.  They  attack  young  plants  at  the  time  when 
they  have  thrown  out  three  or  four  leaves.  It  is  obvious  that  in  dealing 
with  this  destructive  insect  we  must  become  familiar  with  its  habits. 
£  very  one  knows  the  larva  or  grub  of  this  insect,  so  that  a  detailed  de- 
scription is  not  necessary.  It  is  a  large,  soft-bodied,  thick,  white  worm, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  thumb.  Its  head  is  yellowish  or  pale  horn-col- 
ored. Its  skin  is  so  thin  and  transparent  that  the  air-vessels  and  viscera 
can  be  seen  through  it,  while,  though  it  has  three  pairs  of  legs,  it  is  so 
gross  and  unwieldy  that  it  lies*,  when  dug  out  of  its  retreat,  flat  upon 
its  side. 

*'  How  many  years  the  grub  lives  before  changing  into  the  beetle  we  do 
not  know,  but  probably  at  least  three.  It  arrives  at  maturity  in  the 
aatnmn,  and  early  in  May  in  this  state  the  chrysalis  may  be  found  in 
little  rude  cells  or  chambers  about  six  inches  under  the  mold,  in  which 
position  we  have  found  it  in  Maine  late  in  May.  During  the  latter  part 
of  May  and  early  in  June,  t.  6.,  for  about  a  month,  it  flies  about  at  uight, 
especially  on  warm  nights.  By  day  it  hides  in  fruit  and  other  trees, 
clinging  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  by  its  long,  curved  claws,  which 
are  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Here  it  does  at  times  much  in- 
jury«  especially,  as  Harris  remarks,  to  cherry-trees. 

"  Where  it  lays  its  eggs  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  probable  that 
it  burrows  in  the  soil  and  there  lays  its  eggs,  as  does  the  European 
cockchafer,  of  whose  habits  Harris  gives  a  summary,  and  also  the  gold- 
smith beetle,  of  which  we  give  an  account  farther  on.  Riley,  however, 
says  that  ^  soon  after  pairing,  the  female  beetle  creeps  into  the  earth, 
especially  wherever  the  soil  is  loose  and  rough,  and  after  depositing  her 
eggs  to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  dies.  These  hatch  in  the  course  of 
a  month,  and,  the  grubs  growing  slowly,  do  not  attain  full  size  till  the 
early  spring  of  the  third  year,  when  they  construct  an  ovoid  chamber, 
lined  with  a-gelatinous  fluid,  change  into  pupae,  and  soon  afterward  into 
beetles.' 

^^  In  the  autumn  at  the  approach  of  cold  it  descends  to  a  considerable 
depth  below  the  surface  to  avoid  the  frost,  probably  about  two  feet  be- 
low the  usual  depth  at  which  the  ground  is  frozen  in  the  winter.  At  the 
approach  of  warm  weather,  however,  it  makes  its  way  up  near  the  sur- 
face, where  it  forms  a  slight  cell  by  wriggling  about,  and  then  passes 
into  the  pupa  state.  It  is  said  to  sometimes  pupate  and  appear  in  the 
winged  state  in  the  autumn. 

^'As  to  remedies  against  this  grub,  the  careful  gardener  will  in  the  first 
place  destroys  all  those  that  he  sees  by  crushing  them  to  death.  When 
the  manure  is  spread  over  the  straw  berry- bed,  he  must  watch  it  nar- 
rowly for  the  grubs  so  easily  seen,  and  kill  tbem.  When  a  vine  is  seen 
to  die  down  suddenly  in  summer  he  must  then  dig  around  the  roots  and 
search  for  them,  and^  go  over  the  bed  carefully,  even  if  help  has  to  be 
employed.  It  is  better  to  spend  even  much  time  and  money  for  two  or 
three  years  in  succession,  in  endeavoring  to  exterminate  these  grubSy 
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than  to  yield  passively  to  the  scourge.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lockvood, 
that  we  reprint  ia  our  accouut  of  the  goldsmith  beetle,  are  emineDtly 
practical  as  applied  to  this  insect.  As  for  special  remedies,  we  have 
none  to  propose.  Watchfulness  and  care  in  culture  are  better  than  any 
special  nostrums. 

**  Undoubtedly  the  natural  enemies  of  this  grub  are  Q)any,  but  we  have 
no  observations  bearing  on  this  point.  A  fungus  attacks  the  grubs  in 
certain  seasons,  often  in  considerable  numbers.  We  have  received  speci- 
mens from  Missouri  of  dead  and  dried  grubs,  with  a  long  stem  growing 
out  from  them,  the  result  of  the  attacks  of  this  fungus.  It  has  been 
figured  by  Mr.  Eiley,  who  states  that  another  fungus  attacks  this  worm 
in  Virginia.  It  is  well  known  that  caterpillars  and  even  the  commoQ 
house- fly  are  sometimes  attacked  by  a  fungus  which  replaces  the  animal 
portion  with  its  own  vegetable  substance. 

<^  While  many  animals,  such  as  skunks,  moles,  crows,  etc.,  prey  on  the 
beetles,  the  only  insect-enemy  I  have  personally  observed  is  the  ^erce 
carnivorous  Galosoiua  beetle  (0,  calidum)  which  I  have  noticed  on  a 
blueberry-bush  busily  engaged  in  tearing  open  the  hard,  horny  sides  of 
one  of  these  beetles,  which  was  in  vain  struggling  to  escape ;  on  taking 
up  the  May  beetle  a  large  hole  had  been  eaten  into  its  side,  disclosiDg 
the  viscera. 

^< Occasionally  the  beetles  appear  in  immense  numbers.  It  is  then  the 
duty  of  the  agriculturist  to  i)ick  them  off  the  trees  and  barn  them.  If 
the  French  take  the  pains  to  practice  hand- picking,  as  in  one  instance 
^about  eighty  millions  were  collected  and  destroyed  in  a  single  porUoii 
of  the  Lower  Seine'  (Biley),  our  gardeners  can  afford  to  take  similar 
pains. 

^^A  description  of  the  May  beetle  is  scarcely  necessary.  Fig.  10  (p. 
720)  gives  a  good  idea  of  its  appearance  and  size.  It  is  bay-coloied, 
or  chestnut  and  brown,  with  yellowish  hairs  beneath,  and  is  nearly  a& 
inch  in  length.  Its  scientific  name  is  Laohnosterna  fuacOf  or,  literally 
translated,  the  brown  woolly- breasted  beetle.    The  pupa  is  white." 

The  Goi.D6MrTH  Beetle,  Coialpa  lanigeraf  Linn. — ^Feeding  on  tho  roots  as  grab;  rery 
similar  to  that  of  the  Juae  beetle. 

^^  We  also  have  in  the  Eastern  States  an  insect  allied  to  the  preceding, 
and  with  much  the  same  habits,  both  in  the  adult  and  preparatory  states. 
It  is  the  Cotalpa  lanigera.  It  is  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  bright  yellow 
above,  with  a  golden  metallic  luster  on  the  head  and  thorax,  while 
the  under  side  of  the  body  is  copper-colored,  and  densely  covered  with 
white  hairs. 

"Dr.  Harris  says,  that  it  is  very  common  in  this  State,  remarking  that 
it  begins  to  appear  in  Massachusetts  about  the  middle  of  May,  and 
continues  generally  till  the  20th  of  June.  *In  the  morning  and  evening 
twilight  they  come  forth  from  their  retreats,  and  fly  about  with  a  hum- 
ming and  rustling  sound  among  the  branches  of  trees,  the  tender  leaves 
of  which  they  devour.  Pear-trees  are  particularly  subject  tq,  their  at- 
tacks, but  the  elm,  hickory,  poplar,  oak,  and  probably  also  other  kinds 
of  trees,  are  frequented  and  injured  by  them.'  Dr.  Lockw^ood  has  found 
it  on  the  white  poplar  of  Europe,  the  sweet  gum,  and  has  seen  it  eating 
the  Lawton  blackberry.  He  adds  that  the  larvse  of  these  insects  are 
not  known ;  probably  they  live  in  the  ground  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 

"  It  has  remained  for  the  Eev.  Dr.  8.  Lockwood  to  discover  that  the 
grub  or  larva  of  this  pretty  beetle  in  New  Jersey  devastates  strawberry- 
beds,  the  larva  feeding  upon  the  roots,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  May 
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beetle*  His  accoaat  was  first  pablisbed  in  tbe  American  Naturalist 
(vol.  ii,  pp.  186, 441).  He  says  tbat  iu  the  month  of  May  in  the  ordinary 
cultare  of  his  garden  the  spade  has  tarned  ap  this  beetle  generally  in 
company  with  the  May  beetle.  He  found  that  some  of  the  beetles,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  May  beetle,  assume  the  adult  beetle  state  in  October 
and  remain  under-ground  for  seven  mouths  before  appearing  in  the 
spring. 

^^ Larva, — ^The  larvsB  he  describes  as  '  whitish  grabs,  abont  one  inoh  and  three-qnar- 
ters  lon|;  and  over  half  an  inch  thick,  with  a  yellowish-brown  scale  on  the  part  cor- 
responding to  the  thorax.'  I  may  add  that  it  so  nearly  resembles  the  yonng  of  the 
May  beetle  that  it  requires  a  close  examination  to  tell  them  apart.  Tbe  proportions 
of  the  two  are  mnch  the  same;  if  anything  the  Cotalpa  is  slightly  shorter  and 
thicker,  and  its  body  is  covered  with  short,  stiff  hair,  especially  at  the  end,  while 
in  tbe  May  beetle  the  hairs  are  much  finer,  sparse,  and  the  skin  is  consequently  shiny. 
They  also  differ  in  the  head,  being  f  uUer,  more  rounded  in  Cotalpa^  the  clypeus  shorter 
and  very  convex,  while  in  the  May  beetle  it  is  flattened.  The  upper  lip  (labrum;  is  in 
Coialpa  longer,  more  rounded  in  front  and  narrower  at  the  base,  and  full  convex  on  the 
Burface,  while  in  the  young  May  beetle  it  is  flat.  The  antennie  are  longer  and  larger 
in  the  goldsmith  beetle,  the  second  Joint  a  little  over  half  as  long  as  the  third,  while 
ia  the  May  beetle  grub  it  is  nearly  three-quarters  as  long;  the  third  joint  is  much 
longer  than  in  the  latter  grub,  while  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  of  the  same  relative 
length  as  in  the  May  beetle,  but  mnch  thicker.  The  jaws  (mandibles)  are  much  alike 
in  both,  bat  not  quite  so  acute  in  the  Coialpa  as  in  the  other,  nor  are  the  inner  teeth 
so  prominent.  The  maxilla  is  much  longer  and  with  stouter  spines,  and  the  palpi  are 
longer  and  slenderer  in  the  grub  of  Cotalpa  than  in  the  other,  thongh  tbe  joints  have 
the  same  relative  proportion  in  each ;  the  basal  joint  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  in  the 
May  beetle.  The  under  lip  (labium)  is  thronghout  much  longer,  and  the  palpi,  though 
two-jolDted  in  each,  are  much  longer  and  slenderer  in  tbe  grub  of  Cotalpa  than  in  that 
of  the  May  beetle.  The  feet  are  much  larger  and  more  hairy  in  the  Cotalpa,  Both 
larvse  are  abont  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  a  third  (.35)  of  an  inoh  thick  at  the 
widest  part. 

'^  As  regards  the  number  of  years  in  the  life  of  this  insect,  Dr.  Lockwood 
remarks  that  ^  when  collecting  the  larvsB  in  May,  I  often  observ^ed  in 
the  same  places  grubs  of  the  Cotalpa  of  at  least  four  distinct  ages,  each 
representing  a  year  in  the  life  of  the  insect,  judging  from  Kenny's 
figures  of  the  larv»  of  the  English  cockchafer,  or  dor  beetle  {MeMantha 
vulgar  is).  But  the  cockchafer  becomes  an  imago  in  Jan  uary  or  Febmary, 
and  comes  forth  into  active  life  in  May,  just  four  years  from  the  deposit 
of  the  egg.  Supposing  our  Cotalpa  to  take  .on  the  imago  form  in 
autumn,  and  to  spend  its  life  from  that  time  to  the  next  May  in  the 
ground,  it  would  be  five  years  old  when  it  makes  its  dSbut  as  an  arbo- 
real insect.'  .  It  is  possible,  that  Dr.  Lockwood  may  be  in  error  regard- 
ing the  age  of  this  beetle,  as  M.  T.  Beiset  says  in  France  this  insect  is 
three  years  in  arriving  at  its  perfect  beetle  state.  The  following  remarks 
on  the  habits  of  the  European  chafer  may  aid  observers  in  this  country 
in  studying  the  habits  of  our  native  species.  M.  Meiset  says  (see 
^Cosmos'  as  translated  in  the  American  Naturalist,  vol  ii,  p.  209) 
^  that  this  beetle  in  the  spring  of  1865  defoliated  the  oaks  and  other 
trees,  while  immense  numbers  of  their  larvsd  in  the  succeeding  year, 
1866,  devoured  Uy  a  fearful  extent  the  roots  of  garden-vegetables,  etc., 
at  a  loss  to  the  department  of  the  Lower  Seine  of  over  five  millions  of 
dollars.  This  insect  is  three  years  in  arriving  at  its  perfect  beetle  state. 
The  larvae,  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the  beetles  which  appeared  in 
such  numbers  in  1865,  passed  a  second  winter,  that  of  1867,  at  a  mean 
depth  in  the  soil  of  forty  one-hundredths  of  a  meter,  or  nearly  a  foot 
and  a  half.  The  thermometer  placed  in  the  ground  (which  was  covered 
with  snow)  at  this  mean  depth,  never  rose  to  thirty-two  degrees  F.  as 
minimum.  Thus  the  larvse  survived  after  being  perfectly  frozen  (prob- 
ably most  subterranean  larvte  are  thus  frozeu,  and  thaw  out  in  the 
spring  at  the  approach  of  warm  weather).    In  June,  1867,  the  grubs 
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having  become  full-fed,  made  their  way  upward  to  a  mean  distance  of 
about  13  inches  below  the  surface,  where,  in  less  than  two  months,  they 
all  changed  to  the  pupa  state,  and  in  October  and  November  the  per- 
fect beetle  appeared.  The  beetles,  however,  hibernate,  remaining  below 
the  surface  for  a  period  of  five  or  six  months  and  appearing  in  April 
and  May.  The  immature  larvse,  warned  by  the  approaching  cold,  began 
to  migrate  deep  down  in  the  soil  in  October,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  earth- was  teu  degrees  above  zero.  As  soon  as  the  snow  melted  they 
gradually  rose  toward  the  surface.' 

'^As  regards  the  time  and  mode  of  laying  the  eggs,  we  quote  from  Dr. 
Lock  wood  as  follows:  ^On  the  evening  of  the  13th  June  last  we 
caught  iu  the  drug-store,  Keyport,  whither  they  were  attracted  by  the 
profusion  of  light,  four  CotalpcLSj  representing  both  sexes.  These  were 
taken  home  and  well  cared  for.  On  the  16th  a  pair  coupled.  A  jar  of 
earth  was  at  once  provided,  and  the  beetles  placed  on  top  of  the  dirt. 
In  the  evening  the  female  burrowed  and  disappeared.  Near  midnight 
she  had  not  returned  to  the  surface;  next  morning  she  had  re-appeared. 
The  earth  was  then  very  carefully  taken  from  the  jar,  and,  as  removed, 
was  inspected  with  a  glass  of  wide  field  but  low  power.  Fourteen  eggs 
were  found,  not  laid  (as  we  expected)  iu  one  spot  or  group,  but  singly 
and  at  difi'erent  depths.  I  was  surprised  at  their  great  size.  Laid 
lengthwise,  end  touching  end,  two  eggs  measured  very  nearly  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch.  They  were  like  white  wax,  semi-translucent;  ib 
form,  long-ovoid  and  perfectly  symmetrical.  On  the  13th  of  July  one 
had  hatched  ;  the  grub  was  well  formed  and  very  lively.  Its  dimen- 
sions were  about  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  about  three- 
thirtieths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  was  a  dull  white,  the  head-plate 
precisely  that  dull  yellow  seen  in  the  adult  grub,  the  legs  the  same 
color,  and  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  lead-color,  the  skin  being 
transparent.  For  food,  a  sod  of  white  clover  (Trifolium  repens)  was 
given  them,  roots  downward,  knowing  that  the  young  larvae  would 
come  upward  to  eat.  They  were  then  left  undisturbed  until  August 
19,  when  the  sod  was  removed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  grubs  had 
eaten  into  it,  thus  making  little  oval  chambers,  which  were  enlarged  as 
the  eating  went  on.  They  were  carefully  picked  out  and  a  fresh  sod  of 
grass  and  clover  supplied.  They  had  now  grown  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  length,  preserving  the  same  colors. 

^'  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  few  of  the  eggs  escaped  me  in  the  seardi. 
I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  from  fifteen  to  twenty  is  the  average 
number  laid  by  one  beetle.  In  short,  the  insect  lays-  her  eggs  in  the 
night,  probably  not  more  than  twenty.  The  hatching  of  these  required 
in  the  present  instance  twenty -seven  days.  It  must  be  remember^  that 
a  large  portion  of  this  time  was  remarkably  cold  and  wet.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  with  favorable  thermal  conditions  this  might  be  lessened 
fully  seven  days. 

*'  Regarding  its  ravages  in  strawberry -beds,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  Dr.  Lock  wood's  excellent  account  in  the  American  Naturalist : 
^  When  on  a  visit  in  September  last  to  the  farm  of  a  celebrated  straw- 
berry-grower in  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey,  my  attention  was 
directed  to  certain  large  patches  badly  thinned  out  by,  as  the  phrase 
went,  "  the  worm.''  The  plants  were  dead  on  the  surface  and  easily 
pulled  up,  the  roots  being  eaten  off  below.  It  was  observable  that  the 
fields  which  presented  the  worst  appearance  were  all  of  the  same  kind 
of  plant — that  known  as  Wilson's  Albany  Seedling.  Besides  this  there 
were  nine  other  varieties  under  culture,  Barnee'  Mammoth,  Schenck's 
Excelsior,  the  Agriculturist,  Triomphe  de  Gaud,  Cutter's  Seedling,  the 
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Jacaoda,  Fioeapple,  Early  Scarlet,  and  Brooklyn  Scarlet.  While  the 
Wilson  stood  second  to  none  of  these  as  a  prolific  fmit-bearer,  yet  it  fell 
behind  them  in  \igoroaB  plant-growth.  Hence,  while  every  kind  was 
more  or  less  affected,  the  other  varieties  seemed  saved  by  their  own 
growth  and  energy  from  a  destrnction  ao  thorough  as  was  that  of  the 
WllBon.  These  patches  were  all  planted  in  the  spring  and  all  received 
the  same  treatment,  the  gronnd  being  kept  open  and  ftee  from  weeds. 
The  amonnt  of  the  spring-planting  was  seven  and  a  half  acres.  Of  the 
Wilsons  there  were  three  different  patches  in  places  quite  separated  from 
each  other,  and  on  not  less  than  five  difTerent  kinds  of  soil.  These 
patches  were  among  and  contiguous  to  those  of  the  other  varieties, 
While  alt  saffered  more  or  less,  the  chief  injury  befell  the  Wilsons,  ol 
which  not  less  than  two  acres  were  irretrievably  rained.  An  examina- 
tion tarned  np  the  depredator,  who  was  none  other  than  the  larva  ol 
the  goldsmith  beetle,  now  engaged  in  the  first  one  of  its  allotted  three- 
summer  campaigns  of  mischief.  These  grabs  were  from  the  eggs  de- 
posited in  Jane  in  the  well-tilled  and  clean  soil,  which,  I  have  said  else- 
where, I  thoagbt  the  Cotalpa  preferred  to  meadow  or  grass 
Compared  with  others,  the  larva  of  this  beetle  is  sluggish  and  easily 
captnred.  The  black  grub  of  the  spring,  which  is  such  a  pest,  attacking 
almost  indiscriminately  the  early  tender  plants,  inflicts  its  injuries  chiefly 
in  the  night,  the  exception  being  that  of  dull  and  cloudy  days.  The 
night's  mischiefdone,  it  descends  intoconcealmentatearly  dawn.  Know- 
ing this,  the  wise  farmer  is  in  search  of  it  at  an  early  hour,  ere  the  warmth 
of  the  snn  gives  it  warning  to  retreat.  But  the  goldsmith  grab  can  be 
taken  at  any  hour  of  the  day  simply  by  scratching  away  the  earth  from 
around  tbe  roots  of  those  plants  whose  dark,  shriveled  leaves  tell  of 
the  enemy's  presence.  It  is  my  belief  that  this  devastation  might  have 
been  spared  by  an  outlay  of  from  $20  to  $30  for  labor,  much  of  which, 
ander  proper  direction,  could  have  been  done  by  children.  Therein 
would  have  been  saved  a  strawberry-crop  for  the  ensuing  summer,  worth 
scarcely  less  than  $2,500,  for  from  this  same  farm  the  crop  of  a  single 
acre  has  been  sold  for  $1,500.  Then,  however  valuable  snch  labors  are 
in  the  immediate  results,  that  is  but  a  fraction  of  their  worth  as  respects 
the  futnre.  These  Cotalpa  grubs,  with  all  their  mischief,  had  not  more 
than  a  third  of  their  ultimate  size ;  hence  their  real  ravenousness  is  yet 
to  come.  Besides,  what  a  prospect  of  increase  of  numbers,  should  even 
a  moderate  share  of  them  reach  maturity !  Why  should  not  our  farmers 
seek  to  know  something  about  their  insect-enemies,  and,  when  practica- 
ble, pnt  forth  some  energy  to  meet  snch  t' " 

Tbe  Strawbbbrv  Crown- Borbr,  AnalcU  /ragaria  Eiley. — Boring  from  tbe  crown- 
of  tbe  plant  dona  into  and  killing  it;   a  small,  soft,  Seebj  grab,  traDBfoTiniiig  to  » 

From  the  middle  of  Jnne  nntil  the  middle  of  July  in  Sonthcrn  Illinois, 
tbe  grnb  hatches  Srom  an  egg,  sup- 
posed to  be  deposited  by  the  parent 
weevil  in  the  crown  of  the  plant, 
and  bores  downward  into  the  pith, 
where  it  remains  nntil  fally  grown, 
"  working  in  the  thick,  bulbous  root, 
and  often  eating  through  the  more 
woody  portions;  so  that  when  frost 
sets  in.  the  plant  easily  breaks  off        -  -  - 

and  is  oeaved  out  of  the  ground."— Fia.  66. — strawberry  Crown -Borer  and 
(Eiley.)    A  remedy  is  difficult  to  ^''«-    (""rB»«y-) 

apply,  but  infested  plants  should  bo  burned. 
61  as 
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INSECTS  INJUKING  SHADE  AND  FOREST  TREEa 

So  importatit  to  the  Western  Territories  is  the  preservation  and  colti- 
vatioD  of  forest,  as  well  as  shade  and  ornameDtal,  trees,  that  a  aliglit 
sketch  of  what  is  known  of  the  insects  fonnd  in  Colorado  to  be  injariois 
to  them  will  be  of  some  importance  nntil  more  definite  inforroatioD  is 
obtained.  On  Plate  LXX,  I  have  given  outline  fignres  of  a  number  oi 
insects  either  found  living  in  forest-trees  in  Colorado,  or,  from  the  haUts 
of  their  allies  in  the  Eastern  States,  supposed  to  be  iiyurioos. 

INJURING  CONn-^EROUS  TREES, 

The  Spruce-Timber  Beetle,  Dryoccetes  affaber^  Manub.    (Plate  LXX, 

Figs.  1-3.) 

This  beetle  occurred  (July  7)  in  abundance  in  all  atages  in  a  growth 
of  Abies  menziesii^^  the  common  spruce  of  the  Bocky  MouDtaioa,  at 
Kelso's  Cabin,  11,200  feet  elevation,  on  the  road  to  Gray's  Peak.  It 
bores  into  the  back  and  near  the  sap-wood  in  all  directions,  its  borrows 
resembling  thos^  of  Tomicus  pini^  with  which  it  is  associated,  being 
irregular,  but  much  smaller. 

The  larva  (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  1)  is  of  the  usual  form  of  those  of  the  fiunily, 
being  cylindrical  and  of  the  same  thickness  throughout,  with  the  end 
of  the  body  full  and  suddenly  rounded;  segments  convex,  especially 
the  thoracic  ones,  and  slightly  hairy.  Head  two<thirds  as  wide  as  tto 
body,  rounded,  honey-yellow.    Length,  0.15  inch. 

The  pupa  is  much  like  that  of  T.  pini^  with  two  anal  soft,  sharp 
tubercles.  As  my  specimens  are  farther  advanced  than  those  of  T.  jptiiii 
the  wings  being  free  from  the  body,  and  the  abdomen  longer,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  draw  up  a  good  description.  In  one  example,  the 
pupa  had  retained  the  larval  head,  but  it  was  split  behind  so  as  not  to 
iuterfete  probably  with  the  development  of  the  adult  beetlCb 

The  beetle  (Plate  LXX,^  Fig.  3)  differs  from  T.  pini  in  its  much  smaller 
and  slightly  slenderer  body.  The  head  and  prothorax  are  two-thirds 
as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  abdomen  is  not  scooped  ont  at 
the  end  as  in  T.  pini,  but  truncated,  moderately  rounded,  and  the  end 
of  the  abdomen  reaches  to  the  end  of  the  wing-covers,  which  are  square 
a.t  the  end  instead  of  excavated  as  in  T.  pini.  Color  reddish-brown, 
much  as  in  T.  pini.  The  body  is  covered  with  fine,  stiff,  straight  haii& 
Length,  0.14  Inch. 

The  Pine-Timber  Beetle,  Tomicw  pini  Say.     Pupa  and   beetle. 

(Plate  LXX,  Figs.  4, 5.) 

This  timber-beetle  was  common,  boring  irregularly  into  the  inner 
bark  of  Abies  menziesii.  The  burrows  are  like  those  made  by  the  same 
insect  in  the  white  pines  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina.  On  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  the  more  regular  burrows  radiate  from  a  Common  center. 
Those  observed  on  Gray's  Peak  were  0.08  inch  in  diameter. 

In  the  pupa  the  body  ends  in  two  long,  pointed,  horn-like  appendages 
arising  from  each  side  beneath.  The  ends  of  the  hind  tarsi  extend  to 
the  terminal  third  of  the  wings.    The  antennee  are  clavate,  not  extend- 

*  This  tree  was  kindly  identified  for  me  by  Mr.  Sereno  Wataon,  from  apecimena  of 
the  leavea  and  cones  sent  him  for  identification. 
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ing  beyond  tbe  coxse  of  the  first  legs.    It  is  larger,  more  balky  than 
the  adult    Length,  0.22  inch. 

The  beetle  (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  4)  is  cylindrical,  wi^h  the  head  and  pro- 
thorax  together  three-foarths  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  body ;  end  of 
the  abdomen  suddenly  truncated,  slanting,  forming  a  scoop,  the  decliv^- 
ity  smooth,  concave,  and  bounded  by  high  walls,  which  iare  four-toothed 
on  each  side,  the  third  from  the  top  the  largest.  On  each  wing  cover 
are  eight  lines  of  fine,  raised  tubercles ;  prothoraz  with  concentric  rows 
of  fine  tubercles,  but  smooth  on  the  posterior  third.  Seen  from  beneath, 
the  wing-covers  project  well  beyond  the  end  of  the  abdomen.  Color, 
pale  tan-brown,  a  little  paler  on  the  thorax  than  on  the  wing- covers. 
Body  covered  with  stiff,  dense  hairs.    Length,  0.20  inch. 

The  Stout  PinsBobeb,  Dendroetonus  obesus  Mannh.    (Plate  LXX, 

Fig.  16.)l 

This  beetle  is  not  uncommon  in  Colorado.  I  met  with  it  at  Blackhawk 
and  at  Manitou.  It  probably  bores  in  the  pines  and  sprnces  of  the  mount- 
ains. It  is  short  and  stout;  reddish-brown,  the  head  and  prothorax 
smooth  and  shining,  though  finely  pnnct.nred,  while  the  wing-covers  are 
coarsely  punctured  and  dull-colored,  being  a  little  darker  than  the  rest 
of  the  body.    Length,  0.35  inch. 

It  scarcely  differs  from  the  Dendractonus  terebrans  of  the  Eastern 
States,  which  I  have  found  in  all  stages  in  great  abundance  under  the 
bark  of  the  white  pine,  associated  with  Pmodea  stroM.  It  mines  the 
inner  surface  of  the  bark,  slightly  grooving  the  sap-wood,  and  pupates 
in  April,  appearing  as  a  beetle  in  great  numbers  on  warm  dajs  early  in 
May.  On  a  cursory  examination  I  am  nnable  to  see  any  difference  be- 
tween the  eastern  spedes  and  D.  obesusy  except  that  the  latter  is  slightly 
larger. 

INJURING  DECIDUOUS  SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 

The  following  beetles  are  common  in  Colorado  and  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, and  in  most  cases  will  probably  be  found  ere  many  years  to  be 
injorions  to  the  trees  in  towns  and  on  farms.  Knowing  as  yet  nothing 
of  their  habits  I  have  thought  it  well  to  select  a  few  of  the  more  com- 
mon species  and  present  such  figures  and  brief  descriptions  of  them  as 
may  prove  useful  to  western  gardeners  and  farmers  hereafter.  I  will 
not  attempt  to  coin  English  names  lor  them.  The  localities  are  given 
in  the  List  of  Coleoptera  collected  by  me  in  Colorado,  at  the  end  of  this 
report 

Pbionus  bmabginatus  Say.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  6.) 

*^Body  castaneous;  head,  thorax,  and  breast  covered  with  longyellow- 
ish-ferruginoas  hair ;  antennee  fourteen^jointed,  glabrous,  perfoliate,  im- 
bricate :  the  imbrications  emarginate  beneath ;  mandibles  black  at  tip : 
thorax  but  slightly  margined,  one-toothed  on  the  middle  of  the  lateral 
edge;  angles  obtusely  rounded :  elytra  somewhat  unequal,  punctured ; 
feet  and  venter  subglabrons.  Length  nearly  seven-tenths  of  an  inch. 
Female  glabrous ;  antenneB  simple.  Length  four-fifths  of  an  inch.  This 
species  exhibits  the  general  form  of  brevicomis^  but  the  thorax  is  pro- 
portionally much  narrowed,  and  the  characters  above  detailed  prove  it 
to  be  very  distinct  from  that  si)ecies.  The  lepaceous  processes  of  the 
antennsB  are  so  profoundly  emarginate  beneath  as  to  appear  each  bilo- 
bate.   I  obtained  it  on  the  Arkansas  River  near  the  mountains." — (Say.) 
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Ceiocephalus  peoductus  Le  Oonte.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  7.) 

YsLTying  from  dark  brown  to  black-brown ;  unspotted,  with  two  highf 
thin,  raisai  lines  or  ridges  on  each  wing-cover.  It  is  closely  allied  to 
the  eastern  C.  agrestiSj  but  is  somewhat  narrower,  and  the  ridges  are 
much  more  prominent.    Length,  0.80-0.85  inch. 

Degtes  spinosus  (Say).    (Plate  LXX,  Pig.  8.) 

^^Head  deeply  indented  between  the  antennae;  labrumpioeons^antenns 
longer  than  the  body,  black,  each  joint  gray  at  base;  thorax  cylindrtcal, 
immaculate ; .  an  acute,  slightly-recnrved  spine  near  the  posterior  angles; 
elytra  (wing-covers)  with  numerous  sniall  impressed  punctures,  at  tip  trun- 
cated ;  venter  with  a  series  of  almost  concealed  black  spots  on  each  side. 
Length  more  than  three-tenths  of  an  inch." — (Say.)  ^^I  formed  a  special 
genus,  Dectesj  for  this  insect,  but  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  distinct  fom 
Liopus.'^^lie  Conte.) 

POGONOCHBEUS  MiXTTTS  Haldemau.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  9.) 

<'  Head  sparsely  hairy,  black,  with  an  indistinct  yellowish  spot  before 
the  eyes ;  frontal  line  impressed ;  antennae  testaceous,  with  the  tip  of 
the  articulations  blackish ;  scutel  black ;  elytra  hispid :  base,  middle, 
and  apex  brown  ;  extreme  tip  and  an  oblique  band  before  the  middk 
running  forward  and  outward,  yellowish,  with  a  few  brown  dots ;  ex- 
treme base  testaceous;  feet  brown,  varied  with  testaceous;  2^  lines 
long.    Pennsylvania."— (Haldemau.) 

Mecas  peegeata  Say.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  10.) 

"  Body  black,  covered  with  short,  prostrate  hair,  which  partiaUy  con- 
ceals the  punctures:  antennae  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  annulate  with 
cinereous  and  black ;  thorax  slightly  dilated  in  the  middle ;  a  trans- 
verse, arcuated  series  of  four  glabrous  spots,  and  a.  longitudinal,  ab- 
breviated, glabrous  line  behind  the  middle;  scutel  whitish ;  elytra  witJi 
a  narrow  white  margin  and  suture;  tip  entire;  thighs  dull  rufous. 
Length  about  nine-twentieths  of  an  inch.  Upon  the  middle  of  eadi 
elytron  is  a  very  indistinct  rufous  line,  which  is  only  visible  upon  dose 
inspection,  and  is  very  probably  often  wanting;  a  similar  spot  is  upon 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  thorax ;  the  white  appearance  of  the  margin 
of  the  elytra  is  occasioned  by  the  more  dense  disposition  of  the  hairs  on 
that  part.  We  captured  but  a  single  specimen  on  the  Platte  Biver  (Ne- 
braska) near  the  mountains." — (Say.) 

Cheysobotheis  teineevia  (Kirby).    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  11.) 

A  rather  small,  short,  broad  species,  dull  blackish,  with  faint,  metal- 
lic reflections.  Surface  of  the  body,  especially  the  wing-covers,  with 
irregular  ridges,  the  inner  one  parallel  to  the  inner  edge  of  the  wing- 
cover;  wing-covers  with  smooth  elevated  areas,  between  which  t^ 
surface  is  minutely  pitted  with  dense  golden  punctures.  Body  clothed 
beneath  with  short,  coarse  hairs.    Length,  0.45  inch. 

BuPEESTis  EXJSTicoBUM  Kirby.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  12.) 

Body  brown,  with  an  olive-green  tint.  Head  and  thorax  punctured. 
Each  wing-cover  with  five  ridges,  four  of  them  well-marked  and  smooth, 
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Ibe  interspaces  with  scattered  punctures.  On  the  head  between  the 
eyes  are  five  yellow  spots;  two  simple  dots,  two  long  spots  on  the 
orbits,  sending  two  projections  outward,  and  a  line  in  front  sending 
three  projections  upward.  Two  unequal  yellow  spots  under  the  eyes. 
Ijabrum  and  labium  yellow.  Five  orange-yellow  spots  on  each  side  of 
tbe  end  of  the  abdomen  beneath.    Length,  0.84  inch. 

DiOEEOA  PROLONGATA  Lo  Goutc.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  13.) 

<<  Ooppery  gray,  often  pminose ;  width  of  thorax  twice  its  length,  sides 
-well  rounded  in  front,  behind  somewhat  sinuous,  punctate,  furrowed, 
each  side  with  an  oblique,  deeply-impressed  line;  wing-covers  with 
deeply -impressed  lines ;  apex  rounded,  the  wing-covers  scarcely  divari- 
cate.   Length,  0.77-0.85  inch."— (Le  Gonte.) 

MViTiANOPHILA  DBITMMONDI  Kir- 

by.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  14.) 

• 

Body  densely  punctured,  sha- 
l^reened ;  shining,  reflecting  me- 
tallic colors,  especially  on  the 
prothorax,  with  three  bright  yel- 
low spots  on  the  posterior  two- 
tbirds  of  each  wing-cover,  the 
anterior  spot  being  the  larger. 
Liength,  0.40  inch. 

The  Oibdleb,  Onciderea  cingu- 
latus  Say.    (Fig.  67.) 

Although  this  beetle  is  not 
known  to  inhabit  Coloradoor  the 
Kocky  Mountains,I  have  thought 
it  well  to  introduce  the  following 
figure  received  from  Prof.  I.  S. 
Haldeman,  of  Ohickies,  Pa.,  as 
illustrating  its  mode  of  cutting 
off  hickory  branches.  I^rofessor 
Haldeman's  account  is  given  at 
length  in  the  ^'  Ouide  to  the  Study 

of  Insects",  p.  498.  Fio.  67.— Work  of  the  Girdler  Beetle, 

INSECTS  NOT  SPECIALLY  INJURIOUS. 
The  Tbanspobmations  of  Pleotomus  fallens  Le  Conte. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  insect  in  its  early  stage  as  a  larva  is 
beneficial  to  vegetation,  since  so  far  as  known  the  young  of  our  fire-fiies 
devour  worms,  other  larva,  and  snails,  but  the  individuals  of  this  species 
are  so  rare,  that  they  probably  oxert  but  a  slight  influence  for  good  or  evil, 
agriculturally  speaking.  I  have  received  three  specimens  of  this  larva 
from  Texas  through  Mr.  G.  W.  Belfrage,.  on  whose  authority  solely  the 
above  determination  is  given.  For  a  specimen  of  the  male,  and  of  the 
exceedingly  rare  female,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  G.  D.  Smith, 
esq.,  of  Boston,  who  loaned  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  drawn. 

The  larva  is  unsually  long  and  narrow,  and  much  flattened.    The  pro- 
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the  moths  emerge  and  are  in  the  greatest  abandance  aboot  the  middle 
of  June.  They  come  very  readily  to  light,  and  are  a  pest  to  the  ento- 
mologist in  his  nocturnal  rambles.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  now  send 
you  descriptions  of  the  larva  and  chrysalis.  Mr.  Stretch  has  them  pre- 
pared for  his  forthcoming  book  on  our  Bomhycidce^  and  I  am  sore  he 
will  forward  them  to  you.  I  will  write  and  ask  him  to  do  so.  I  cao 
send  you  the  perfect  insects  if  they  are  of  value  to  you." 

Phryganidea  californica.    (Plate  LXX,  Fig.  22,  mala) 

The  following  account  has  been  furnished  by  Mr.  H.  Edwards: 

''This  insect  is  also  very  destructive  to  our  young  oaks,  the  cater- 
pillars, which  are  perfectly  naked  and  with  the  head  almost  monstraus 
in  size,  making  their  appearance  about  the  same  time  as  those  of  Goi- 
tropcLcka.  They  are  restless  little  creatures,  wandering  incessantly  over 
the  trees,  and  feeding  very  rapidly.  They  spin  no  cocoon,  but  hang  bj 
the  tail,  like  the  larva  of  Vanessa^  etc.  The  change  to  the  chrysaUs  is 
undergone  in  April  and  May,  and  the  moths  appear  in  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  days.  There  is  a  second  brood  of  these  insects,  the  images  of 
the  latter  appearing  in  September  and  October.  Indeed,  fresh  sped- 
mens  are  now  upon  the  wing,  though  the  second  brood  is  by  no  means 
so  abundant  as  the  first.  I  have  observed  that  Phryganidea  and  Om- 
tropdcka  never  associate  upon  the  same  tree,  and  I  think  that  the  for- 
mer has  always  the  mastery.  This  is  perhaps  owing  to  some  excretion 
from  its  body  which  is  unpleasant  to  the  Oastropacha;  but  of  course  I 
do  not  speak  with  certainty  as  to  this  fact.  It  is,  however,  sure  that 
they  are  never  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  same  tree.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  Phryganidea  is  more  destructive  to  the  oaks  than 
the  other  species,  as  it  feeds  solely  upon  QuercuSj  while  the  other,  as  I 
have  said,  is  not  so  particular  in  the  choice  of  its  food.  I  inclose  my 
published  description  of  the  egg  of  Phryganidea.  I  quote  Mr.  Edwarde^s 
description  of  the  egg  and  larva : 

''  The  egg  is  spherical,  a  little  flattened  above,  shining,  yellowish- white 
at  exclusion,  attached  in  clusters  of  about  ten  or  twelve  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves.  The  third  day  the  apex  of  the  egg  assumes  a  dall 
orange  hue,  afterward  changing  to  a  bright  reddish-purple  and  grad- 
ually to  a  duller  shade  as  the  young  larvae  emerge.  The  eggs  were 
laid  by  a  female  in  my  possession  on  July  5.  In  the  young  larva  Uie 
head  is  very  large,  almost  monstrous,  pale  olive-brown,  with  a  narrow 
black  line  at  base ;  body  pale  canary -yellow,  with  four  rows  of  black 
spots  arranged  longitudinally  in  lines. 

"  The  mature  form  of  the  larva  is  noticed  in  Stretch's  ^Zygaenida  and 
BombycidcB  of  North  America,'  but  I  subjoin  the  description  of  one  of  the 
many  varieties  to  which  it  is  subject,  believing  that  all  information  with 
reference  to  this  species  (the  position  of  which  in  classification  has  not 
yet  been  settled  by  entomologists)  will  prove  to  be  of  value :  Yellow- 
ish-white, shining,  head  large,  round,  stone  color,  with  a  black  point  on 
each  side  of  the  mouth ;  a  median  stripe  of  reddish-brown  and  a  narrow 
one  of  the  same  color  on  each  side.  A  broad  black  stripe  extends  lat- 
erally across  the  second  segment  at  base  of  the  head  and  another  across 
the  thirteenth  segment,  which  also  contains  a  broken  black  dorsal  line. 
In  the  middle  of  the  black  lateral  stripe  is  a  waved  whitish  line,  inclosing 
a  narrow  black  one.  At  the  base  of  the  abdominal  legs  is  a  waved 
interrupted  yellow  line,  edged  narrowly  with  black ;  nnder  side  yellow- 
ish-white, faintly  marked  with  broken  brown  waved  lines ;  feet  pinkish^ 
striped  with  black  j  abdominal  legs  yellowish- white." 
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Mr.  Sehrens,  of  San  Francisco,  wtites  me  that  three  generations  of 
tbe  JPhryganidea  appear  in  a  year.  *^In  1875  it,  with  the  larva  of  the 
Oa8irap€Usha  ealifornica^  ate  our  evergreen  oaks  to  broomsticks.  Yon 
coald  hear  the  caterpillars  eat  and  their  manure  drop,  the  latter  cover- 
ing everything;  it  could  be  swept  together  by  the  bushelful.  In  the 
wake  of  both  followed  ichneumon  parasites." 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXIL 

Fio.  1.  Rooky  MoQDtain  loonst. — a,  a^a,  female  in  different  poBitioiiSyOvipoiitiii^i  1^ 
egg-pod  extraoted  ftom  tlie  sronnd,  with  the  end  hroken  open,  showing  how  tiie  «■ 
ore  arranged ;  c,  a  few  eggs  Tying  loose  on  the  ffronnd ;  d,  t  show  the  earth  partially 
remoTed  to  illustrate  an  egg-mass  already  in  place  and  one  heing  placed ;  /  abovi 
where  snch  a  mass  has  been  coTerod  np.— After  Biley. 

Fig.  2.  Rocky  Mountain  locust.~Front  and  side  view  of  the  embryo  sunoonded  \^ 
the  inner  embryonal  membrane  or  amnion.    Original :  drawn  by  J.  H.  Emertoo. 

Fig.  3.  Rocky  Mountain  locust. — a,  a,  newly-hatched  larrsD ;  \  full-grown  lirra;  % 
pupa.— After  l^ev. 

Fig.  4.  Rocky  Mountain  locust. — ^Process  of  acquiring  wings ;  a,  pupa  with  akin  Jut 
split  on  the  back ;  (,  the  adult  extruding ;  o,  the  same  nearly  out ;  d^  the  same  witk 
wings  expanded ;  e,  the  same  with  all  the  parts  perfect. — After  Riley. 

Fig.  5.  a.  Rocky  Mountain  locust ;  ft,  the  common  red-legged  locust.— After  Bikj. 

Fig.  6.  Kooky  Mountain  locnsL— Terminal  abdominal  ring ;  a,  side  yiew ;  ft,  c^  kiad 
and  top  view  of  the  same. — ^After  Riley. 

Fig.  7.  Red-legged  locust.— Lettering  and  ezplanationa  the  same  as  in  Fig.  &— Ate 
Riley. 


Tlie  liucky  Mouataiu  Locust  ami  ils  Yoi 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXIU. 

Fio.  1.  Lanra  of  Sarpalus,  feeding  on  eggs  of  loonst ;  enlarged.    (Emerton  deU) 

Fia.  2,  Larva  of  ArUhomyia  nuUeum,  var.  Calopteni  Riley,  ieeding  on  eggs  of  locust 
tty  larva,  enlarged  twice ;  o,  pnpa-oase.  natural  eisBe ;  c,  the  same  roagnifiedtwioe.  The 
croes-lines  represent  the  length  of  body  and  expanse  of  wing  of  the  fly,  which  is  mag- 
nified three  times.^  After  Cortis.) 

Fig.  3.  Bed-tailed  Tachlna  fly  (afber  Biley).  a,  a  larva  of  Taohina  which  preys  on 
the  European  cabbage- butterfly,  introduced  to  illustrate  the  maggot  of  Tachina. 

Fig.  4.  Trombidium  Mrtoeum  Say,  natural  size  and  magnified. 

Fig.  5.  The  Bed  mite,  young  of  a  species  of  Trombidium  {AalomagrjfUaria  Le  Baion) ; 
enlarged. 

Fig.  6.  Gordiua  aquaHcu8,  A,  e^g ;  B,  egg  undergoing  segmentation  of  the  yolk ;  C. 
embryo  (gastrula)  with  the  primitive  stomach  an  infold  of  the  outer  germinal  layer  of 
cells  (ectoderm);  D,  embryo  farther  advanced ;  E,  larva,  with  the  three  circles  of  spines 
retracted  within  the  oesophagus ;  F,  the  same  stage  greatly  enlarged  to  show  the  in- 
ternal organs;  o,  middle  circle  of  spines,  the  head  being  retracted ;  m,  moscular  layer  (f ); 
ty  beak  or  proboscis ;  i,  intestine ;  9,  z,  embryonal  cells ;  /,  excretory  tube  leading  from 
g,  the  secretory  glands;  <0,  OBSoph^us;  v,  rectum;  ti,  anus.  G,  the  second  larva, 
encysted  in  a  fish'--( after  ViUot).  H.  Gardiua  voriiw,  end  of  body  of  male,  much  en- 
larged. I,  Qorditia  aquaUoaa,  end  oi  body  of  male,  much  enlarged.  K,  Gordifu 
aquatieWf  natural  size.    (H,  I,  K,  drawn  from  nature  by  J.  S.  Kingsley.) 
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Faruites  and  EnemiM  of  the  Rocky  MooDtftfa  Lootul. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXIV. 

Fio.  1.  Larvft  of  Sarcophaga  oamaria,  enlarged. 
Fig.  2.  Papa-case  of  the  same,  enlarged. 

Fi6.  3.  Adnlt  of  the  same,  enlarged.    (Figs.  l-3,Emerton  del.) 
Fig.  4,  Red-legg[ed  locust,  engaged  in  laying  fit  oggs ;  to  the  right,  a  hole  coctain- 
inf?  an  egg-mass,  natnral  size. 
Fig.  5.  (Edipoda  {Camnula)  pellucida  (€Urox)f  Emtrton  del. 
Fig.  6.  Acrydium  americanumf  natural  size,  (after  Riley). 
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Dtnicruutive  Locusts  aud  tlie  Flesb-Flj. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXV. 


Fio.^  1.  Hefisian  Fly,  Cecidomyia  destructor. — a,  larva ;  &,  pupa ;  c,  stalk  of  wheat,  witli 
three  cavitieB  containiDg  the  larvae,  their  heads  toward  the  groand. — (After 
Fitch.) 

Fig.  2.  Agrotis  suffuaa  Denis  aud  Schifferraliller,  and  Caterpillar  or  Cot- Worm.^ After 
Eiley.) 

Fig.  3.  JgrotU  8uhgothica.-^AfteT  Riley.) 

Fig.  4.  CeUena  renigera  Stephens,  and  Caterpillar. — (After  Eiley.)  A  Cat-Wonn  feed- 
ing on  the  roots  of  different  flowers  in  gardens. 

Fig.  5.  Agrotis  cockrani  Eiley,  and  Cat-Worm.—( After  Riley.) 

Fig.  6.  Gortyna  nitela  Gnen^e,  and  Larva.— (Aft«r  Eiley.) 

Fig.  7.  Angonmois  Moth,  and  Fig.  8,  its  Larva. — (From  Guide  to  Study  of  InsectB.) 

Fig.  9.  Wheat  Tinea,  and  its  larva  and  chrysalis,  natural  size  and  enlarged,  with  the 
grains  of  wheat  tied  together  with  silk  threads. — (After  Curtis.) 

Fig.  10.  a,  larva ;  h,  pupa ;  c,  beetle  of  SitopKUus  oryzcs  (Linn.),  Eice-WeevH ;  e, 
SitqphUHs  granariuB  (Linn.),  Grain-Weevil.^ After  Curtis.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXVI. 


Fig.  1.  The  Colorado  Potato-Beetle  (Doryphora  lO-Uneata). — a,  a,  eggs;  (,  h^  h,  larraj 

in  three  stages ;  c,  papa  or  chrysalis;  d,  d,  beetle;  e,  a  wing-oover,  enlazg^^ 

twice. — (After  Riley.)  i 

Fio.  2.  Doryphora  juncta, — a,  a,  eggs;  h^  h,  grab  or  lanra;  o,  beetle;  d,  \riDg-eoTer,| 

enlarged,  showing  two  of  the  black  stripes  Joineid  together. — (After  RHey.) 
Fio.  3.  The  Potato  Systena  (5.  miUs  Lee),  Kiugsley  del. 
Fio.  4.  LefMi  trilineata,  Eastern  Potato-Beetle. 
Fio.  5.  LewM  trilineata. — a,  a,  small  and  mature  larva;    b,  end  of  body  of  laira;  c^ 

pnpa ;  d,  egg8.----( After  Riley.) 
Fio.  6.  a,  Macrohasis  einerea  (Fabr. ).--<(  male  and  female  anltona,  enlarged. — (Afis*^ 

Riley.) 
Fio.  7.  h,  MacrohiuiB  murina  (Lee.).— ^i  male  and  female  antennae,  enlarged.^ After | 

Riley.) 
Fio.  6.  Epioauta  marginata  (Fabr.). — ^Blister-Beetle. 
Fio.  9.  Epicaufa  vittata  (Fabr.).~Blister.Beetle. 
Fig.  10.  Epioauta  maculata  (Say). — Blister-Beetle.     (Kingsley  del.) 
Fig.  11.  Epioauta pardalis  (Lee.). — Blister-Beetle.    (Kingsley  del.) 
Fig.  12.  Potato-Stalk  Weevil  {Baridiua  irinotatu$  Say).~a,  larva;  h,  pnpa.— (Aft« 

Riley.)  , 

Fig.  13.  Flea-beetle,  Epitrix  oueumeris  (Harris).— (From  Harris.) 
Fig.  14.  Lygus  HneolariM  Beanv.— (After  Riley.) 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  LXVIL 

FiO.  1.  Anikcmyia  oeoantm,  Onioii  Miurgot  and  Fly. 

Fig.  8.  OrtdliBflexa  Wied.,  Soathern  OQlon-Worm. 

FiO.  3.  Limothripe  iritioi  Fitoh.    Female. 

Fio.  4.  a,  Male ;  h,  larva. 

Fig.  6.  End  of  antenna  of  male  Limoihr^  trUki,  Onion-Tbripa. 
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EXPLANATION  OP  PLATE  LXVni. 


Fig.  1.  Grape  Phylloxera. — a,  shows  a  healthy  root;  5,  ooe  in  which  tJie  lioe  i» 
working,  representing  the  knots  and  swellings  caused  by  their  panotnres ;  c,  a  lool 
that  hM  been  deserted  by  them,  and  where  the  rootlets  have  commenced  to  decnj ; 
d,  d;d,  shows  how  the  lioe  are  found  on  the  larger  roots  ;  e,  female  pupa,  dorsal  Tiev; 
f,  the  same,  ventral  view;  g,  winged  female,  dorsal  view;  h,  same,  ventral  view;  ( 
magnified  antenna  of  winged  insect ;  Jy  side  view  of  the  wingless  female  laying  egp 
on  roots ;  k,  shows  how  tiie  punctures  of  the  lice  cause  the  larger  roots  to  deeaj.— 
(After  Eiley.) 

Fig.  2.  Bezual  PhyllozeriB. — a,  female  vasiairiXf  ventral  view,  showing  the  egg  throoc^ 
the  transparent  skin  of  the  body ;  &,  dorsal  view  of  the  same ;  c,  tarsus,  greatly  ec- 
larged ;  a,  shrunken  anal  Joints  as  they  appear  after  oviposition ;  e,  male  uuygeaiBit 
dorsal  view :  the  dot  in  the  circles  indicates  the  nataral  size  of  the  insect— (Axur 
Riley.) 
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EXPLANAiaON  OP  PLATB  LXIX. 


YiG,  1.  Anitopieryx  vernaia  Peck.  Canker- Worm. — a,  caterpillar;  h,  amasaof  em 
natural  eize,  and  one  mach  enlarged ;  c,  lateral,  dy  dorsal  view  of  a  segment  e&lazfel^ 
(After  Biley.) 


Fig.  2.  Jni9opteryx  vemata  Peck. — a,  male,  b,  female;  o,  three  antennal  joints;  d, 

an  abdominal  segment  showing  the  two  rows  of  spines  not  present  in  the  female  of 

A.  autumnata;  e,  ovipositor. — (After  Riley.) 
Fig.  3.  AMBopteryx  autttmnata  (A.pometaria  of  Morrison  &.Mann}. — a,d,«,egg;  e,4 

ff  caterpillar ;  g,  ^/female  chry8alis.---< After  Riley.) 

Fig.  4.  Anisapteryx  autumnata, — a,  male;  b,  female;  c,  portion  of  antenna  enlii^; 

dj  a  female  abdominal  segment,  dorsal  view,  enlarged.— (After  Riley.) 
Fig.  5.  Cliaiooampa  americana, — a,  &,  American  Tent- Caterpillar;  c,  eggs;  d,  eoeeea.— 

(After  Riley.) 
Fig.  6.  Female  moth  of  American  Tent-Caterpillar.— (After  Riley.) 
Fig.  7.  Caterpillar  of  Clisioeampa  disstria  HUbner. — (After  Riley.^ 
Fig.  8.  by  Female  Clmocampa  dtssiria;  a,c,<2,egfirB. — (After  Riley.) 
Fig.  9. — Coddling  moth,  Carpooap$a  pdmonelta  Linn. — a^  apple  injured  by  tiie  cale^ 

pillar  e,  which  hatches  from  an  egg  laid  at  the  point  b;  d,  chrrsalis;  \  hMd  andatxt 

segment -of  the  larva;  /,  g,  moth ;  i,  tha  cocoon. — (After  Riley.) 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  LXX. 

Fio.    1.  Lanra  of  DryoooBbm  affdber  Mannh. 

Fig.   2.  Papa  of  the  same. 

Fio.   3.  Adult  of  the  same. 

Fig.   4.  Papa  of  TomiciM  ptiti  Say. 

Fig.   5.  Adaltof  IbmioMpiiii. 

Fig.   6.  Priomtu  9marginaiu9  Say. 

Fig.   7.  Criooq^kaXiuproduchtBUbCQiDtd, 

Fig.    a  DtoUi  mtiotM  (Say). 

Fig.   9.  Po^onocMnM  mixtiM  Haldeman. 

Fig.  10.  MeooB  pergrata  Say. 

Fig.  11.  Ckrjf9obo&rU  iHnervia  (Kirby). 

Fig.  12.  BupreaHs  ruttieorum  Kurby. 

Fig.  13.  Diocna  prolongata  Le  Conte. 

Fig.  14.  Melanaphila  drummondi  Eirby. 

Fig.  15.  Dermettes  marmaratus  Say. 

Fig.  16.  Dendroelouua  dbe9U8  Mannh. 

Fig.  17.  Cocoon  of  Donada  proximo. 

Fig.  18.  Larva  of  D&naoia  proximo. 

Fig.  19.  Adnlt  (enhirffed  twice)  of  Donoda  proximo  Kirby. 

Fig.  20.  PUotomiu  pollens  Le  Conte,  male.— a,  dorsal  and  side  view  of  the  Um;  )i 

dorsal,  and  o,  ventral  view  of  the  mouth-parts. 
Fio.  21.  Female  of  PUo1/omu%  paXUns, 
Tig.  22.  Fkrygomdio  oai^omico  Pack. ;  male. 

Note.— Figs.  1-16  and  20  were  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Eingaley,  and  Figs.  17-19, 21,  and 
22  were  drawn  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton. 
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LIST  OF  COLEOPTERA  COLLECTED  IN  1875,  IN  COLORADO 
AND  UTAH,  BY  A.  S.  PACKARD,  JR.,  M.  D. 

The  collection  of  beetles  which  I  made  in  the  sammer  of  1875,  while 
attached  to  Professor  Haydeu's  Survey,  was  submitted  to  Dr.  G.  H. 
Horn  for  examination  and  identification. 

CICINDELIDiB. 

Cicindela  longilabris  Say.    Georgetown,  Colo. 
Cieindela  punctulata  Fabr.    Garden  of  the  Gods,  Colo. 
Cicindela  repanda  Dej.    Bonlder,  Colo. 
Cicindela  hcemarrhagica  Lee.    Salt  Lake  Point. 

CARABID^. 

Carabtis  tcedattis  Fabr.    Kelso's  Cabin,  foot  of  Gray's  Peak,  elevation 

11,200  feet;  Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Pasimachus  elongatus  Lee.    Denver,  June  27. 
Brachinus  minut%L8  Harr.    Denver,  Colo. 
Calathus  duhius  Lee.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Platynus  placidus  (Say).    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Pteroatichus  luczotii  (Dej.).    Idaho  Springs,  Colo.;  Georgetown,  Colo., 

9,000  feet  elevation. 
Pterostichns  riparitis  (Dej.).    Gray's  Peak,  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,000 

feet. 
Amara  terrestris  Lee.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Amara  brunnipennis  Dej.    Arapahoe  Peak,  11,000-12,000  feet  elevation ; 

summit  of  Pike's  Peak  and  lower  down,  about  13,000  feet  ele- 
vation. 
Amara  interstitialis  Dej^    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Amara  obesa  Say.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo.;  Manitou,  July  12;  Golden, 

Colo. 
Amara  avida  (Say).    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Dicaelns  sculptilis  Say.    Manitou,  Colo. 
Nothopus  zabroides  (Lee).    Denver,  Colo. 

Harpalus pensylvanicus  (Dej.).    Denver,  Colo.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Harpalus  furtivv^  Lee.    Golden,  Colo.;  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.;  Manitou, 

Colo.,  July  12. 
Harpalus  fallax  Lee.     Idaho   Springs;   Kelso's  Cabin,  Gray's  Peak, 

11,200  feet  elevation,  July  6. 
Harpalm  oblitus  Lee.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo.;  Manitou,  Colo. 
Cratacanihm  dubius  (Beauv.).    Denver,  Colo.,  June  27. 
Affonoderua  comma  (Fabr.).    Denver;  Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Discoderus  pardllelus  (Raid.).    Shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake  at  Lake  Point, 

Utah. 
Patrobua  longicomis  (Say).    Boulder,  Colo. 
Patrobua  aterrimus  Dej.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
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Bemhidium  bimaculatum  (Kirby).    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
BemMdium  rupcstre  Dej.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Bembidium  bifossulatum  Sec.    Denver,  Col. 

DYTISCID-E. 

Hydroporus  vilis  Lee.    Colorado. 
Eydroporus  sellatua  Lee.    Denver,  Colo. 
Hybius  confusus  Aab6.    Denver,  Colo. 
Gaurodytes  disintegrattu  Cr.    Denver. 

hydeophilcdje:. 

HelopJiorua  lineatiM  Say.    ArapahoB  Peak,  11,000-12,000  feet  elevation. 
Tropistemus  lateralis  Hb.    Denver. 
BerostLS  styliferus  Horn.    Denver. 

STAPHYLINID-ffi. 

Creophiltu  villoaua  (Grav.).    Georgetown,  Colo. ;  Lake  Point,  margin  of 

Great  Salt  Lake,  CTtah. 
Philonthus  californwus  Mann.    Margin  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Fhilonthua  pasderoides  Lee.    Colorado. 
Philonthus  sp.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Tachinus  sp.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

silphid^. 

Silpha  lapponica  Hb.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 
Catops  sp. 

DERMESTID^. 

Dermestes  mamioraUis  Say.    Utah,    Mr.  Barfoot. 
Cryptorhopalum  ruficortie  Lee.    Garden  of  the  Gods. 

NITIDULIDJB. 

Carpophiltis  palKpennis  ( Say) .    Denver. 

COCCINELLID-a:. 

Coccinella  5-notata  Kirby.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

Coccinella  9-notata  Hb.    Denver,  Colo. 

Hippodamia  5-ngnata  (Kirby).    Denver;  American  Fork  Caiion^^ntah. 

Hippodamia  convergens  Gu6r.    Denver,  Colo. 

Hippodamia  parenthesis  (Say).    Maniton,  Colo. 

HISTERID^. 

Saprinus  lugens  Er.    Margin  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 
Saprinus  estriatus  Lee.    Margin  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

SCAEAB^IDJS. 

Canthon  hudsonias  (Forst.).    Denver,  Colo. 
Canthon  ebeiius  (Say).    Denver,  Colo. 
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^hyssemus  scaber  Haed. 

XHplotawis  obscura  Lee.    Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

JPolyphylla  decemlineata  (Say).    Utah  (Mr.  Joseph  L.  Barfoot). 

CotaJpa  lanigera  (Linn.).    Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

Tostegoptera  lanceolata  (Say).    Boalder,  Garden  of  the  Oods. 

X4ggru8  gibbostis  (De  Geor).    Denver,  June  27 ',  Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

Euryomia  inda  (Linn.). 

Tri<ikiu8  piger  Fabr.    Manitou,  Golo.,  July  15. 

BUPBESTID^. 

JBuprestis  lauta  Lee.    Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

Suprestis  rusticorum  Kirby.    Manitou,  Colo.,  July  16. 

XHoerca  prolongata  Lee.    Denver,  Golo. ;  Idaho  Springs,  on  popnlns, 

July  6. 
M^elanophila  drummandi  (Kirby).    American  Fork  Canon,  Utah. 
Chrysobothris  trinervia  (Kirby).    The  Divide  (on  the  railroad),  Colorado, 

July  12. 
A^cmcBodera  mixta  Lee.    Manitoa,  and  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Jaly  15. 

ELATEBIDiB. 

Asaphes  earacinus  Cand.    Golden,  Colo. 
Melanotus  eastanipes  (Payk). 

LAMPYBIDJS. 

Photinus  nigricans  (Say). 

telephobidje:. 

Podabrtis  (near  pnnctieollis  Kirby).    Gray's  Peak,  about  12,000  feet. 
Podabrus  (not  determined).    Georgetown,  Colo. 

malachidje:. 

Collops  vittaius  Say  T    var.  shore  of  Great  Salt  Lake,  Salt  Lake  Point, 

July  26. 
Daaytes  hudsonicus  Lee. 
Pristocelis  antennatua  (Motsch).    Golden,  Colo. 

GLEBIDiB. 

Clerm  ornatus  (Say).    Georgetown,  Colo.,  on  flowers,  July  8. 

PTINID-SJ. 

Dinoderus  cribraUia  Lee.    Boulder,  Colo. 

CEBA]St£BYCIDiE. 

PrUmuB  califomicus  Motseh.    Salt  Lake  City  (Mr.  Barfoot). 
PrionuB  emarginatus  Say.    Salt  Lake  City  (Mr.  Barfoot). 
Asemum  moeatum  Hald.    Mederland,  Colo.,  June  30. 
Crioo^halus  produetua  Lee.    Colorado.    Shores  of  Great  Salt  Lake. 
Batyle  ignicollis  (Say).    Golden ;  Garden  of  the  Gods,  July  13. 
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Batyle  suturalis  (Say).    Denver ;  Garden  of  the  Gods,  Jnly  13. 

Neoclytus  muricatulua  (Kirby).    Boulder,  Colo. 

Aanccopa praiensis  (Lskich.).  Manitx)a,  Colo.;  Georgetown, Colo.,  9,500 
feet  elevation,  July  8 ;  Pike's  Peak,  summit  and  13,000  feet  eleva- 
tion ;  Arapahoe  Peak,  11,000-12,000  feet  elevation. 

ActncBops  protexis  (Kirby).  Georgetown,  Colo.,  9,000  feet  elevation, 
July  6. 

Pachytu  nitens  Kirby.    Georgetown,  Colo. 

Leptura  chrysocoma  Kirby.    Manitou,  July  15. 

Leptura  sanguinea  Le  Conte.    Manitou. 

Dectes  spinosus  (Say),    Denver,  Manitou. 

Pogonocherus  mixtus  Hald.    Idaho  Springs,  July  5,  on  populns. 

Mecas  pergrata  ( Say).    Denver. 

letraopes  basalis  Lee.    Common  in  gardens  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

chrtsomelidje:. 

Coscinoptera  dominicana  (Fabr.). 

Pachybrachyg  (not  described),  American  Fork  Canon,  Utah. 

ChrysochuB  cobaltinus  Lee.  Denver,  Colo.,  Salt  Lake  City  (Mr.  Bar- 
foot). 

Chrysomela  10  Uneaia  (Ssiy),  Common;  eggs,  larva,  and  imago.  Golden, 
Denver. 

Chrysomela  adonidis  Fab.  Georgetown,  Colo.,  about  9,000  feet  eleva- 
tion. 

Ckrysomela  scripta  Fabr.  (var.  confiuena  Eog.).  American  Fork  Cation, 
Utah. 

Chrysomela  exclamationis  Fabr.    Denver,  Colo. 

Oraptodera  punctipennis  Lee.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

Graptodera plidpennis  (Mann.).    Manitou,  Colo. 

Oraptodera  (not  determined). 

Luperus  meraca  Say.  (Does  not  appear  to  differ  from  ^^nieraca ''  Horn.). 
Georgetown,  Colo.,  9,000  feet  elevation. 

Orchestris  alhionica  (Lee).  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  July  6  ;  Pike's  Peak, 
on  summit,  abundant. 

Orchestris  f  Denver. 

Systena  mitis  Lee.  var.  Ugata  Lee.  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  July  5,  on  po- 
tato-vines. 

TENEBRIONID^. 

Eusattus  muricatus  Lee.    Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

Coniontis  obesa  Lee.    Manitou. 

Eleodes  extricata  (Say).    Denver,  Manitou,  Idaho  Springs. 

Eleodes  pimelioides  Mann.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

Eleodes  suturalis  (Say).    Denver,  June  27. 

Eleodes  nigrina  Lee.    Idaho  Springs,  Colo. 

Eleodes  phinipennis  Lee.    Manitou,  Colo. 

Eleodes  quadricolUs  £sch.    Manitou. 

Eleodes  tricostata  (Say).    Kansas  Pacific  Eailroad,  Colorado,  Jane  26. 

Embaphion  elongatmn  Horn.    Utah  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

Iphihimus  serratus  (Mann.)  var.  Lewisii  Horn.    Blackhawk^  Colo. 

MORDELLIDjE. 

Diclidia  Icetula  Lee.    ^*  Mammoth  Cave,"  Manitou,  Colo. 

Anaspis  rufa  (Say).    Georgetown,  Colo.,  about  9,500  feet  elevation. 

Mordella  scutellaris  Fabr.    American  Fork  Caiion. 
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JUordellistena  ceniula  Lee.    Golden,  Manitou,  Colo. 
JllordelUstena  unicolor  Lee.    Denver,  June  27. 
jlfardelliatena  pustiilata  (Mels.).    Denver,  June  27. 
J^entariafuscula  Lee.    Manitou,  Oolo. 

MELOID^. 

JEJjncauta  pardalis  Lee.    Southern  Colorado  (T.  M.  Trippe). 
H^picauf^i  maeulata  (Say).    Golden,  Manitou,  Colo.,  on  beets. 
JSjncaut€i  puiictkolUs  Mann.    Amerteau  Fork  Cauon,  Utah. 
Cantharis  sphcericollU  (Say).    Blackhawk,  Colo. 
j^emognatha  dichroa  Lee.    Denver. 
Ifeniognatka  sparsa  Lee.    Manitou,  Colo. 
Onathium  mmimum  (Say).    Denver,  Golden,  July  3. 

CURCULIONIDiE. 

Rhynchites  hicolor  Fabr.    Georgetown,  Colo.,  about  9,600  feet  elevation. 

Ophryaates  latirostris  Lee.    Salt  Lake  City  (Mr.  Barlbot). 

Ziorytomus  hrevicollis  Lee.    Denver,  Colo. 

Jlnthonoimis  (not  described).    Golden,  Colo. 

Tychius  lineelltis  Lee.  var.    Denver,  Colo. 

JBaris  traiisversuH  Lee.    Golden,  Manitou,  Colo. 

Sphenopkorus  pertinax  Oliv.    Salt  Lake  City  (Mr.  Barfoot). 

SCOLYTID^. 

Dryoccetes  affdher  (Mannh).  Gray's  Peak,  11,200  feet  elevation  (Kelso's 
Cabin). 

Tomicuspini  (Say).    Gray's  Peak,  elevation  11,200  feet  (Kelso's  Cabin). 

Polygraphus  rufipennis  (Kirby),  Gray's  Peak,  elevation  11,200  feet  (Kel- 
so's Cabin). 

Dendroctonus  obesus  (Mann).    Blackhawk,  July  2;  Manitou,  July  15. 
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Orignaux 480 
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trict    241-244 
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Utah,  to 347-350 
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cal report  on 371-440 
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and  Franklin  Rhoda's  topograph- 
ical reports  on.., 297-333 
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lich's  geological  report  on 103-235 

South  Fork  of  Platte  River 423, 424 
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in 418 

Sooth  Park  drainage 419-129 

Sooth  Park  drainage,  hydrographic 

table  of 431 

Sooth  Park  scone,  oalions  in 389 

Spanish  Peaks 128-136 

Sphenophoros  zeas 718 

Sphinx  6-maoalata 780 

Spiodle-worm 719 

Spirifer  cameratos 72 
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Sproce-timber  beetle 802 
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Staoronotos  crociatos 653 

Staoronotos  Tastator 653 

Steoopelxna  fasoiata 667 
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Stent  pine-borer 803 

Strata,  general  arrangement  of 193 

Strata,  table  of  Carboniferons 77, 78 
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Sommit  Valley 428 
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tions    363 
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Systena  mitis  var.  ligata 729 
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Tachina 749 

Tachina  aoonyma 661 
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TarryallCreek 425 

Tnrryall  Range 411 

Taorns  mexicanns 445,455 
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District 351-368 
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Tortrix T% 

Torymns 694 
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Trigonia 87 
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Two-striped  sweet-potato  beetle...  740 
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"Wagon-road  ficom  Onray  to  Salina. 
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Western  cricket 691 
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Wheat-midge 709 

Wheat-thrips 714 

Wheat-worm 713 
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Wigwam  Creek 423,427,428 
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Willow  Creek 393 
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Wire-worms 718,758 

World,  the  locnsts  of  the  Old 650-658 
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